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Colonel  John  Fitzgerald.  239 ;  Mrs.  Whitall.  291 ;  Mr.  Hunt 
ington  and  Duponccau,  313 ;  Mauritz  Rarobo  and  wound^d 
Deer,  330 ;  Mra.  Ferguson.  351 ;  Gilbert  Tennant's  Serraoui*. 
365 :  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Israel,  385;  Of  Calvert  and  his  Protest 
ant  Servants,  397;  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Payne,  413 : 
President  Andrew  Jackson  and  Lieutenant  Randolph,  427  : 
Tilghman  and  Comwallis,  429;  President  Monroe  and  Gov. 
eraor  Hardy.  439 ;  Patrick  Henry  and  Hook,  440 ;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  442 ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Servant,  450  :  In- 
dian Messenger  and  Mr.  Gist,  472 ;  Braddock  and  Washing 
ton,  478 :  Indian  Chief  and  Washington,  at  Fort  Duqucsnv. 
479 ;  Speaker  Robinson  and  Washington.  481 ;  Washington 
and  Judge  Peters,  509:  Spy  More«n.5ll;  OfSirN.  W.Wrax 
all  concerning  Lord  North.  528:  Ne^ro  Hosticr  and  Goal. 
541  :  Arnold  and  the  Prisoner,  545 ;  Ninian  B.  Hamilton,  572 : 
Tryon  and  Boy  Messer,  577 ;  General  Greene  and  Portrait 
of  George  III..  598:  Tarlcton  and  litUe  Rebels,  600;  Com 
wallis  and  Widow  Brevard,  618 ;  Of  Senator  Preston  and  old 
Lady,  near  Kine's  Moimtain,  632 :  General  Tarlcton  and  th«- 
two  American  Ladies,  642 ;  Of  Captain  Ferguson  and  Col 
onol  Horry,  686 ;  Of  Friday  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  688 ;  Of 
Colonel  Cruger  and  Eddins,  693 ;  Of  Manning  and  Barr6. 
703 ;  Concerning  Stamp  Act,  in  South  Carolina,  747 ;  Of  Mrs. 
Elliot  and  Colonel  Balfour,  7.*)6 ;  Of  Marion  and  young  Brii 
ish  Officer,  771 ;  Of  Statue  of  George  HI.,  801 ;  Of  Boy  and 
British  Grenadier.  823. 

Annapolis  described.  .394;  Earlj  History  oC  .')9S;  The  Theater 
of  revolutionary  Movements  m  1765,  ^) ;  Destruction  of  Tvi* 
at.  in  1774, 401 ;  The  Scene  of  miliUry  Dispbiys  in  1781-83— 
Visited  by  Washington  in  1783— Continental  Congress  iu 
Session  aC  402;  P6rtraits  of  distinsuUhed  Persons  in  .Si-nai> 
Chamber,  403 ;  Adjournment  of  Congress  to  in  1783,  840 : 
Washington  resigns  his  Commission  at.  641. 

Antiquities — old  Tower  at  Newport,  65;  Inscription  on  Dightoii 
Rock— Its  Translation — Stone  Cemetery  on  Raiusford  isl 
and,  66 ;  Runic  Inscriptions  on  Orkney  Isles,  67 ;  Rains  ol 
old  Church  at  Jamestown,  447 ;  Tombstone  at  Jamestown 
448 ;  Pocahontas's  Wash-basin,  near  Archer's  Hill.  Virginia. 
553  ;  Ancient  Stone  Wall  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  615. 

Apollo  Room  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  484. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral. in  command  of  British  Squadron  on  Amer 
lean  Coast  in  178a  87 ;  At  Siege  of  Charleston,  764. 

Archdale,  John,  Governor  of  the  Carolinas  in  1695,  561 ;  Hie 
Policy,  745. 

Archer,  Mr..  Aid  of  Wayne  at  Storming  of  Stony  Point,  181. 

Archer's  Hill,  Notice  0^553. 

Argall  Governor  Samuel,  Notice  of,  447 ;  Keeps  Pocahontas  as 
a  Hostage,  454;  Governorof  Virginia  in  1617— Sails  with  Fl6ct 
to  Coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  Fisheries — Operations  on  the 
Eastern  (7oast — Makes  Conquest  of  Acadia— Enters  Bay  of 
New  York— Compels  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Supremacy  of 
£ngland->Returns  to  Virginia,  457. 

Arlington.  Earl  of,  his  ceded  Rights  to  Domain  in  Virginia  fot 
thirty  Years,  460 :  Assigns  his  Interest  to  Culpepper,  471. 

Armand,  Charles,  Marquis  do  la  Rouarie  in  Battie.  near  Jamts- 
town  Island,  in  1781— Biographical  Sketch  of,  466. 

Armed  Neutrality,  Notice  ot  674. 

Anns.  Manufacture  of.  by  Americans,  in  1776, 18;  Boizsre  of.- 
at  New  York,  In  177.5,  793, 

Armstrong.  Captain  Mark,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene 
in  1761,  602 :  Rilled  at  Siege  of  Port  Ninety-six  in  1781.  694 
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Armstrone,  Gooeral  John,  at  Battle  of  Germiintown,  in  1777— 
BiogrMubicn]  Sketch  oC  315 ;  TakM  commmod  st  Charletton 
in  1776.  753. 

%nostrong.  Major  John.  Author  of  Newbargh  Addreaaea,  Bio- 
graphical Skietch  of,  106 ;  Waafaington'a  Opinion  of  hie  Mo- 
tivea,  111. 

Anaatrong.  Major,  In  Battle  at  Spencer'a  Ordinary  in  1781, 463. 

Armetrong,  Rer.  Jamea  F.,  Inographical  Sketch  of— Grave  of^ 
346. 

^rmj,  Britiah,  Insecuritj  o€  at  Boaton,  in  1776. 12;  Depart  for 
New  York — Effective  Force  of,  on  evacuating  Boaton,  14; 
Proposed  Augmentation  of^  in  1775,  by  foreicn  Troopa,  20 ; 
Arrive  at  Newport  in  1776,  in  Command  of  (leneral  Clinton 
and  Earl  Percy,  TJ ;  Condition  of^  in  1777,  165 ;  Capture  of 
Fort  Waahlngton  and  throe  Thouaand  Americana,  in  1776, 
m  ;  Burgoyne  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  Parole— Sent 
to  Interior  of  Virginia  in  1778 — Olficera  aiun  PNroie  of  Honor, 
.^S0;  Incidenta  of  March  to  Chartotteeville,  551  ;  Condition 
of,  552;  Removal  and  final  Diapersion  in  1782,  553;  Diapo- 
aition  of,  under  Comwallia,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1781.  596, 
006 ;  Arrival  at  New  York— Diaoosicion  of,  after  Battle  of 
^A}ng  laland,  in  1776,  813;  Occupntion  of  New  York,  835; 
evacuation  of  New  York  in  1783.  838. 

.  my.  Continental,  in  1776,  9;  Ita  Strength,  16;  Cantonment 
tear  Newburgh  in  1780. 83, 103,  104  :  Discontcnta  of,  in  1783, 
105, 106 ;  Proceedinga  at  Newburah  in  Relation  to  Grievancea 
ot,  106  to  111  Incluaive ;  Croaaea  tne  Uud»ou,  and  Kncampa  at 
Tappnn,  In  1781, 145;  Encampment  at  Middiebrook  in  1777, 
211 ;  Marchea  toward  Hudaon  Highland».S12:  Encampment 
at  Smitb'a  Clove  in  1779.213 ;  Marches  from  Hudaon  Rivpr  to 
Virginia  in  1781,  213 ;  Rctreata  acroaa  New  Jersey  in  1776— 
Decrease  of  ita  Foree — I'ardy  Movements  of  General  Lee, 
232;  WeaknMa  oC  when  Crossing  the  Delaware,  224  ;  Reor- 
ganization of;  In  1776, 225 ;  Diatreaa  of,  in  1780.  31 1 ;  Relieved 
by  Women  of  Philadelphia,  312;  Amount  of  Contributions 
to,  by  Philadelphians.  313 ;  Encampment  of,  near  Williama- 
burg,  Virginia,  in  1781,  446,  468;  Condition  of,  in  1781.  M)9 ; 
Reorganization  of,  under  Greene,  in  North  Carolina,  in  I'idC, 
596;  Number  and  Disposition  of,  at  Guiltord  Ccurt  House, 
606 ;  Dispof  ition  of.  at  Battle  of  Cowpena,  in  1781.  639  ;  Par* 
tial  On^nization  of,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1780,  676 ;  Forma- 
tion of;  under  Lincoln,  in  1778,  758;  Condition  of,  after  Bat- 
tle uf  Long  Island,  in  1776, 813 ;  Number  of  Soldiers  furnish- 
ed by  each  State  durins  Revolution — Meeting  among  Troopa 
of  Pennsylvania  Line,  837 ;  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
to,  838 :  Entrance  into  New  York,  8:i9. 

Army,  French,  Encampment  at  Profidence  in  1782,  55;  En- 
CHinpment  at  Newport  in  1780— Re-enforced — Extent  of  ita 
Forco,  87 ;  Becomea  a  Burden  to  the  Americans — ^Departs 
for  the  Hudson  in  1781,  88;  Marches  to  Virginia,  213 ;  En- 
^campment  at  Williamaburg  after  Siege  of  Yorktown— Joins 
<?ootinental  Army,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1782 — Proceeds  to  Bos- 
ton and  Embarka  for  West  Indies,  529. 
<Aniold,  Benedict,  Birtfa-phice  ot,  36 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
142;  Hia  early  Years— Fiehta  a  Duel— Ringleader  in  Mis- 
chief—His Mother-^-Scorching  Acrostic  on,  37;  Expedition 
•up  Che  Thamea,  under  British,  in  1781,  42  ;  Lands  near  New 
lA>ndon,  43 ;  Hia  Infancy,  44 ;  Hia  Dispatchca  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  45 ;  Landing-place  ot  near  New  London,  43,  50 ; 
^Weakens  great  Chain  across  Hudaon  River.  138;  Appointed 
•  by  Washington  mditary  Governor  of  Philadelphia — Seeks  a 
Command  in  the  Navy — His  Extravagance,  141;  Marriea 
Mias  Shippen — Residence  and  Style  ot  Living — Fraudulent 
'Dealings — Charged  with  Malfeasance,  142;  Ordered  to  be 
tried  by  Court-martial — Aska  Congreaa  for  Men  to  guard  hia 
<Hottae— Verdict  and  Punishment — Its  Efiects,  143;  Interview 
'With  Luzerne — Visits  American  Camp — Deceivca  Washing- 
(ton  — Obtaina  command  at  West  Point,  145;  Corrcapona- 
cnce  with  Andrd  —  Proposes  Interview  with  him,  147;  At- 
i tempts  to  hold  it — Letter  to  Washington — Confers  with 
Smith.  148 ;  Correspondt-nce  with  Robinson,  149 ;  First  Inter- 
view withllndrA,  at  Long  Clove  Mountain — Furnishes  Smith 
with  Paaaca,  151;  Arrival  at  Smith's  House,  152;  Supplies 
AndrA  with  important  Papera,  153,  156 ;  His  Pass  to  Andrd, 
155;  Consposure  in  Presence  of  his  Aids.  157 ;  Flight  to  the 
Enemy — ^ect  of  his  Departure  on  his  Wife,  158 ;  Passage 
to  the  Vulture — Treatment  of  his  Oarsmen — Discovery  of  his 
IVeason,  159 ;  Letters  from  the  Vulture  imploring  Protec- 
tion of  Waakington  to  his  Wife  snd  Child,  160 ;  Curious  Co- 
incidence connected  with  hia  Death,  18<! ;  Ogden's  Proposi- 
tion to  receive  him  in  Exchange  for  Andrd,  201 ;  Chanipe'a 
Attempt  to  abduct  him,  207;  Hia  Quarters  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  209 ;  Arnold's  Compensation  for  hia  Treason^ 
Statesman  in  House  of  Coromona  refuaes  to  speak  in  his 
Presence,  209 ;  Proceeds  from  New  York  on  Expedition  to 
Virgiuia  in  1781— Lands  at  Westover,  433 ;  Marches  to  Rich- 
mond, 434 ;  Destroys  much  Property,  435,  436 :  Withdraws 
to  Westover — ^Re-embarks— Commits  other  Depredations- 
Pursued  by  Americana— EstabliJthes  Ilcad-quarters  at  Ports- 
mouth. 436 ;  Attempts  to  capture  him  while  in  Virginia.  436. 
545 ;  Fortifies  Portsmouth— Joined  bv  General  Phillips — Pro- 
ceeds with  Troops  to  Osborne's  —  His  Victory  there.  545 ; 
Rejoins  Phillips— Burns  Barracks  and  Flour  at  Chesterfield 
Court  House — Marches  toward  Richmond— Destroys  Tobac- 
.CO  and  other  Property  at  Manchester — Proceeds  to  War- 
wick-^-Deatmctlon  of  Property— Burna  the  Town— Returns 


to  Petersburg,  546  ,  Takes  chief  command  of  Army  on 
Death  of  PhiUipa— Joined  by  Co mwallis— Sends  Simcuv  t«) 
the  Fords  on  the  Nottaway  and  Meberrin  Rivers,  54. 

Arnold,  Hannah.  Letter  to  her  Son  Benedict,  37. 

Arnold,  Hannah.  Sister  of  the  Traitor,  160. 

Arnold,  CreiierMl  Jamea  Robertson,  Son  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
Biosrsphical  Sketch  oC  158. 

Arnold,  Margan-t.  Marriage  of.  142;  On  intimate  terma  with 
Andrd,  144 ;  Parting  with  her  Husband  at  West  Point,  158 ; 
Her  Distress — Opinions  concerning  her,  160. 

Arnold,  Oliver,  Quotation  from,  37,  \x. 

Arnold's  Path,  Notice  of,  159. 

Arundel,  Captain,  iu  Battie  on  Gwynn's  Island  In  1776,  538. 

Argill.  Captain.  Case  of.  366. 

Ashe,  General  John,  Notice  of,  568 ;  Treatment  of  by  the  Reg- 
ulatora  in  1771.  576 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  714. 

Ashe,  Mrs.,  and  Tarlton.  642. 

Assembly,  Colonial,  of  Virginia,  convened  at  Jameatown  in  16B9, 
457;  Sessions  of,  482;  Excitement  in  —  Dissolution,  483; 
Meeting  of.  in  Apollo  Room  of  Raleigh  Tavern,  Williams- 
burg, in  1769 ;  Convention  formed — Recommend  to  the  Peo- 
ple Articles  of  Association  against  Use  of  British  Goods,  484 , 
Concur  with  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  1773 — Dissolved  by 
Dunmore  in  1773,  485 ;  Recommends  Continental  Congreaa 
in  1774 — Resolves  to  import  no  more  Slaves,  British  Goods, 
nor  Tea — To  export  no  more  Tobacco  to  England — Rocom- 
mend  Improvement  of  Breed  of  Sheep,  486;  Convened  at 
Richmond  in  1775,  503;  Dissolves  forever,  505;  Of  Mury- 
laud,  coiivfned  at  St.  Mary's  in  1635— Upper  House  of,  dis- 
solved in  1 658, 398 ;  Votes  Statue  of  the  King  and  Portrait  of 
Lord  Camden  in  1766,  400 ;  Of  South  Carolina,  first,  con- 
vened at  Charleston  in  1674.  745;  Of  Pennsylvania,  convenes 
at  Philadelphia  in  1683,  255;  Penn's  parting  Message  to,  in 
1706,  257;  Appoints  Dciegatea  to  Continental  Congreaa  in 
1774,  261. 

Aaaembly,  Legislative,  first,  of  North  Carolina,  convenes  at 
Edcnton  in  1731, 563. 

Assembly,  Provincial,  of  South  Carolina,  convened  at  Charlea- 
ton  in  1776,  752;  Of  New  York,  in  May,  177S— Suggests  forti- 
fying  the  Hudson  River  and  Highlands  in  1775— Appoints  a 
('ommittou  for  the  purpose  in  1776,  135 ;  Proceedings  oi^  at 
White  Plains  in  1776. 

Association,  American,  Articles  of,  agreed  upon  in  Congreaa  in 
1774,  268;  Eulogized  by  Abb6  Rnynal,  288;  Notice  oC  725, 
749,  79a 

Augusta,  Georgia,  Notice  of,  709;  Local  History  of.  710;  In 
Poaaeasion  of  British  in  1779, 711 ;  Siege  of.  in  1780. 715 ;  Pro- 
posed Mouument  at,  719. 

Austin,  Colonel,  bums  Church  at  White  Plains,  823. 

Austin,  Samuel,  Notice  of,  13. 

Autoin'aphs,  of  UnkoB  —  Owaneko  —  Attawauhood.  29 ;  Roger 
Williams,  55 ;  Stephen  Hopkins,  57 ;  Governor  Wanton  — 
Daniel  Horsmanden — Frederic  Smyth — Peter  Olivet — Robert 
Auchmuty.  62 :  Mnnashum  —  Wonckompa whan  —  Cnputi  ii 
Annawan,  91;  Daniel  Gookin — John  Eliot.  92;  Lewis  Nicola, 
104 ;  Salty  Jansen—Gitty  Winkoop— Maria  Colden,  115;  Ca- 
leb Gibbs  —  Henry  P.  Livingston — William  Colfax  —  Bt-nja- 
min  Grymes.  120;  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  IX);  B-  Romau^ 
135;  LaRadiere,  136;  Duportall.  136;  ''Gustavus"  (AmoM; 
-"John  Anderron'*  (Andrd).  146;  Eli^ha  Sheldon.  147  :  Vil- 
lefranchc,  l.M;  S.  Bauman.  154;  Benedict  Arnold.  155;  Josh- 
ua 11.  Smith,  156:  David  S.  Franks  —  Richard  Varick.  157  . 
John  Vaughan— J.  S.  Wallace,  1G8;  Philip  Van  Cortiand. 
170;  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  174 :  Anthony  Wayne,  179 ;  Twenty- 
three  Hessian  Officers  captured  at  Trenton,  230 ;  John  Fitz 
ferald,  239;  John  Morgan,  240;  Jamea  Craik,  241 ;  WMlliam 
cnn,  256;  Joseph  Galloway,  270;  Fifty-six  Sixers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  286.  287;  James  >if.  Vamum. 
292;  Du  Ponceau,  .%8 ;  John  Armstrong,  315;  JamcsAgnew. 
319;  Enoch  Poor  — Baron  de  Woedtke,  329;  Thomas  Coti 
way,  337 ;  CJeneral  North.  342 ;  Adam  Ferguson.  349 :  H.  Cltn 
ton— Cartisle— William  Eden,  350;  William  Alexander  (Eari 
of  Stirling)  — George  Washington,  352.  676;  Charles  Scott. 
353 :  E.  Oswald,  357 ;  James  Wesson— William  Maxwell.  358 . 
William  Woodford,  363;  llio mas  Proctor,  375 ;  Moses  Haze n 
— Theodoric  Bland.  3H0 ;  Dn  Coodray,  385 ;  Chariea  Wilson 
Penle,  409;  G.  W.  Fairfax— George  Mason,  421 ;  John  Tyler 
— Martha  Jetferson.  442 ;  Thomas  Jefferson — Francis  Eppea. 
443 ;  Sir  William  Berkely,  459 ;  Charles  Armand  (MHrquis 
de  la  Rouarie)  466 ;  General  E.  Braddock.  477 ;  Lord  Lou- 
doun, 479 ;  General  J.  Forbes,  480 :  John  Murray  (Earl  of 
Dunmore).  485 ;  Colonel  George  R.  Clarke,  493 ;  Simon  Ken- 
ton, 494 ;  Major  Alexander  Scammel,  515 ;  General  Kbenezer 
Stevens,  516;  Viscount  De  Noni lies.  522:  Lord  Comwallis — 
Thomas  Symonds,  .523;  General  Edward  St»'v<  ns.  535 :  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis,  537:  General  William  Phillips.  .%46;  H. 
Gerlach  —  Archibald  Kdmonstone  —  Frederic  (  leve.  .•551 : 
John  Locke,  560:  William  Tryon— John  Hawks,  5fr7:  Maurici- 
Moore,  572;  Edmund  Fannme,  573;  Yorke.  574:  Colonel 
Joseph  Lcerh — Christopher  Noale,  575;  James  Hasell-  John 
Harvey,  579 ;  Thomas  Rispess  —  Lewis  Henry  De  RoMct. 
581 :  Comehus  Harnett.,  582 :  Colonel  James  Moore.  584 : 
Govenior  Richard  Caswell.  586;  General  Alexander  Lillinc- 
ton.  587;  Governor  Jonah  Marthi,  588:  lliomas  Person,  5P9: 
General  Rutherford,  597 ;  General  William  Davidson,  600 ; 
Captain  Mark  Armstrong,  603 ;  Colonel  Edward  Carringtoa 
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CM;  Tw«iiljf>du]ee  Metaben  of  MeeUenlmrg  Committee, 
€19:  Uormtio  GMeo — laaac  Hiiger— Alien  Jones— John  But- 
ler. G34;  JoMph  WiaetOD.  633;  Captain  A.  Depeytter— Col- 
owl  BeniBmin  Cleavelend— Colonel  l«aac  Sbolbjr— Colonel 
WiUiam  Canapbell.  6M ;  Colonel  Abraham  Baford.664 ;  Will- 
lam  ClajoB,  IW8;  Governor  Abner  Naah,  Colonel  Edward 
Bancombe,  675 ;  General  Jethro  Sumner,  697 ;  Colonel  Mal- 
medy,  700;   Captain  John  Rudolph.  702;  Colonel  B.  Few, 
711 ;  General  John  Aahe,  714 :  Captain  Samuel  Finley,  718 ; 
Gofcraor  J.  Uouatoun,  729;  General  Alored  Clarke.  740; 
Goremor  Chriatopfaer  Gadtden,  746;   GoTemor  Thomaa 
Borkr.  777 ;  Ui^r  Jamea  H.  Craig.  780 :  Governor  Jacob  Leia- 
ler,  TO5 ;  ReTervnd  Cadwallader  Colden«  787 ;  Captain  Isaac 
Seara.  797 ;  General  John  M.  Scott.  805 ;  General  Nathaniel 
Wc^Mlhall,  811 ;  General  William  Uowi*.  814 ;  Colonel  John 
Glorer,  815;  General  William  Heath.  890;  Sir  WUUam  Er- 
akiae— Ritsemn.  823;  Knyphaoaen.  825;  Colonel  Lambert 
CadwBlKier,  626 ;  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  838. 

Baebe.  Mra.  Sarah,  afibrda  Relief  to  Continental  Soldiers  in 
}7i»— Viailed  by  ChaateUuz,  312. 

Bacon.  Andrew,  cuta  away  Draw  of  Quintan^  Bridge— Crippled 
far  LiJii,  345. 

Baoon.  Nathaniel,  demaoda  popular  Rights  for  VlrgiDisns  of 
Berkeley  in  1676— Hia  PlanUtion  attaeked  by  Indians— Ms  rch- 
ca  acainat  Invaders  with  armed  Force — Proclaimed  andpur- 
•vedaanTrattorby  Berkeley — ^Receives  Sympathy  of  the  Peo- 
ple— Inaonrection — Berkeley  compelled  to  yield — Appoint- 
ed Conmiainder4n<«hi«f — March«a  to  Jamestown,  and  de- 
osaada  his  promiaed  Commission — Granted — Reversed — De- 
clared a  Traitor  by  Berkeley — Returns  to  Jameatown — Drives 
Berkeley  to  the  Cheaapeaki>— Takee  Women  as  Hoatagea— 
Bttms  Jameatown — DecUrea  himself  Supreme  Ruler—- Biog- 
r^hy.  461;  Death  oC  462. 

Bacon.  Mr..  Notice  of,  447,  556. 

BMl«e  of  UiUtary  Merit,  awarded  to  Sergeant  Churcbill  in  1760, 
834. 

BaUey,  J ,  Manafactnrer  of  Washington's  War  Sword,  122, 408. 

Bailey,  Mra.  Anna.  Notice  of;  49. 

Bailey,  Captain  Elijah.  Eacape  from  Fort  Griswold,  49. 

Baker,  Rum-aeDer,  instigates  the  Murder  of  Logan's  Family, 


Balfour.  Colonel,  in  command  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  1781, 613. 

BaB.  at  Elead-quarters  of  Greene  and  Knox,  at  New  Windsor, 
in  1777,  1 15 :  At  Baltimore,  in  1776,  .793. 

Balmanoo.  Mrs.  R..  QuoUtion  from.  288. 

Baibnore,  Lord  (Sir  George  Calrert),  receives  Patent  as  Lord 
Propn«*tor  of  Avalon,  NewroundlnncJ,  to  1621— Returns  to  £n- 
^and  in  1625— Visita  Virginia  in  1626— Returns  agahi  to  En- 
gland—Permitted  to  frame  the  Charter  of  Cretceniia  himself 
ml633— Hia  Death.  395. 

Bakimore,  Lord  (Sir  Cecil  Calvert),  inherits  from  his  Father 
Charter  of  Crwentia  in  1632. 39.'>;  His  Policy.  396;  Ilis  Tol- 
eration. 397 ;  Death  o(  inl765- Succeeded  by  his  Son,Cbarles 
CeclL399. 

Baltimore.  Ix>rd  (Charles  Cecil  Calvert),  assents  to  Penn's  Char- 
ter in  1681,  253. 

BaUnnore.  Battle  Monument  at  388,  391 ;  Washington  Monu- 
ment— Bombardmcntof  Fort  M'Henry— Population  of  in  1850 
— Reanarkablo  Case  of  Longevity,  390;  Female  College^Ma- 
ryland  Historical  Society.  391;  Peale's  Museum— Patriotism 
of  Ctuaena  in  Revolution— Committees  of  Correspondence 
•nd  Oi>aervation,  392;  Treatment  of  LoyaIist« — Meeting  of 
Congress  in  1776— Cooaress  Hooae— La  Fayette's  Visit,  393; 
Established  as  a  Port  of  Entry.  403. 

Baoseroft,  (3«orge,  Quotation  from,  93 — Letter  to  Swain,  578. 

Banks.  Commodore,  driven  from  Boston  Harbor  in  1776, 15. 

Banner.  British.  Red  Cross  cut  from,  by  Eodicott,  in  1634,  S3 ; 
Of  Washington's  Life  Guard.  120;  Presented  to  Pulaski  by 
Moravian  Nona- lu  History.  392. 

Baptists,  Fines  imposed  upon  in  Vir^ia  in  1683,  460. 

Barker's  Hill,  Topography  oC  80. 

Barlow.  Arthur,  explorea  Coast  of  Carolina  under  Raleigh  in 
15B4.  449. 

Barlow.  JoeL  Notice  of,  37. 

Barnwell,  Captain,  commands  Expedition  against  Southern  In- 
dians in  17<9L  562. 

Barr.  Cbarlea,  Notice  ot  562. 

Barraa,  Admiral,  Count  de.  succeeds  Temay  in  French  Fleet  at 
Newport  in  1781 — Sends  Dispatches  to  Washington  coccem- 
iag  De  Graase.  5ia 

Bnrri.  Colonel  Isaac,  Opinion  of  British  Army  in  America,  19; 
Moves  in  Parliament  that  Copies  of  Dispatches  of  Howe  and 
Sbnldham  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  22. 

Barren  Hil),  Notice  of— its  old  Church  and  School-boose,  323 ; 
La  Fayettp's  Quarters  at,  in  1778,  3S8 :  Ito  Topography,  329. 

Bnrrington.  George,  first  Royal  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1730.562. 

BanringtoD.  MiOor.  Aid  de-Camp  to  Prescott,  captured  near 
Newport  in  1777.  77. 

Barton.  Colonel  Williain.  Biographical  Sketch  of;  75;  Daring 
Exploit  in  capturing  Prearott,  76. 

Basking  Ridge,  Notice  of.  222. 

BMtin.  John,  Biocraphical  Sketch  ot  827. 

Battle  oa  the  AlJamaoce  in  1771 ;  Enrampment  of  Tryon  on 
fte  Eno,  575 ;  Waddel  croasea  the  YadUo— Desertkm  of  his 


Men  —  Poraoed  by  Insurgents— Skirmish  ensues — Seraral 
captured — Escapes  himself  to  Salisbury— Tryon  presses  for- 
ward toward  the  Allamance — Receives  Proposals  of  Accom- 
modation from  Regulators— Approaches  their  Camp— -Orders 
them  to  Disperse  — Thompson  detained  and  Shot— T^ron 
returns  Flag  of  Truce  —  Retaliated  by  Regulators— DtMidly 
Conflict  ensues— Tryon  sends  second  Flag  of  Truce — The 
Bearer  falls — Conflict  renewed  —  Regulators  Retreat,  576; 
KiUed  and  Wounded,  577. 

Battle  of  Bladenebur^  in  1814, 405. 

Battle  of  Blue  Licks  m  1782— Clarke  joined  by  Boone,  Trigg, 
and  Todd,  at  Bryant's  Station — Proceed  toward  Lower  Blue 
Licks- Rentuckinns  hold  Council  of  War— Pursuit  of  the  En- 
emy, fall  into  Ambuscade— Death  of  young  Boone — Kentuck- 
ians  retreat  across  the  Stream — Pursued  by  Savages,  with 
great  Losa,501. 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  1777,  291 :  Landing  of  British  from  the 
Chesapeake,  at  the  Head  of  Elk — Waahineton  preparea  to 
meet  them  —  His  March  from  Philadelphia— Establiahcfe 
Head-quarters  near  Wilmington.  375 ;  Reconnoiters  at  Head 
of  Elk— Encampment  on  Red  Clay  Neck— Proclamation  of 
Howe— Advance  of  his  Forces  toward  the  Brandy  wine — 
Skirmishes  ensue— Americans  take  Prisoners — Patriots  re- 
treat across  the  Brandy  wine,  376 ;  Approach  of  British  to  tfie 
Brandy  wine— Plan  of  Battle.  377 ;  Position  of  American  Army 
on  the  Brandy  wine,  378;  More  Skirmishing— Engagement 
near  Chad's  Ford.  379 :  Sullivan  deceived  by  conflicting  Intel- 
ligence— Suspense  of  Washington— Passage  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  by  British — Forming  of  American  Lines  for  Battle  near 
Birmingham  Meeting-house — Conduct  of  Deborre — Com- 
mencement of  the  Battle — Attack  by  Britisb>-General  Action 
ensues— Americans  maintain  their  Position — Great  Carnage 
— Courage  and  Skill  of  Militia — Overwhelming  Numbers  of 
the  British— Flight  of  Deborre  and  Sullivan  to  Chad's  Ford- 
Conway  maintains  his  Ground,  381 ;  Return  of  Sullivan  with 
Stirling  and  La  Fayette— Hot  Contest  ensues— Two  of  Si^- 
van's  Aids  killed — La  Fayette  wounded — Americans  compel- 
led to  retreat— Relieved  by  Greene.  382;  British  checked  by 
Groene— Kayphausen  prepares  to  cross  tiie  Brandy  wine,  363 ; 
Bravery  of  Wavne — Americans  retreat  to  Philadelphia — Re- 
sult of  Battle.  384. 

Battle  at  Brewton's  Hill,  near  Savannah,  732. 

Battle  on  Brier  Creek  in  1779— Preparation  for  Action— British 
approach  American  Pickets— Elbert  and  Perkins  fira  upon 
British — Confuyion  of  Patriots— Georgians  gallantly  maintain 
their  Ground.  713;  Loss,  714. 

Battle  near  Brooklyn.  Long  Island,  in  1776 — March  of  British 
toward  Brooklyn,  807 ;  Skirmish  between  Grant  and  Stirl&Bg 
—Storming  of  Flatbush  Redoubt— Descent  of  Clinton— Star- 
render  of  Americans,  809:  Conflict  between  Stirling  and 
Comwallis— Atlee  made  Prisoner— Defeat  and  Capture  of 
Stirling— Loss.  810;  Capture.  Treatment,  and  Death  of  Wood- 
hull — Prenarations  to  besiege  Works  at  Brooklyn,  811 ;  Sit- 
uatian  of  tne  two  Armies — Washington  holds  Council  of  War 
— Retreat  of  Americans  to  New  York,  812. 

Battle  near  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  1780 — ComwalUi 
marches  to  meet  Gates,  671 ;  Both  Parties  surprised— Skir- 
mish ensues— Gstes  calls  Council  of  War^— Preparations  for 
Battle— Desperate  Conflict — Virginia  Troops,  panic-stricken, 
flee  in  confusion — De  Kalb  and  Gist  maintain  their  Ground — 
British  driven  across  Sanders's  Creek — ^Renewal  of  Battle- 
Victory  uncortain— Terrible  Slaughter— Patriots  defeated — 
Death  of  De  Kalb.  673 ;  Flight  of  A  mericans— Loss  and  wound- 
ed, 674. 

Battle  at  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781  —  Approach  of  Comwallis's 
Army — Davidson  conceals  his  Men  near  the  Ford — British 
attacked  b^  Americans  while  crossing  the  Stream.  598 ;  Re- 
turn tlie  Fire  on  reaching  the  Shore— Colonel  Hall  killed— 
Davidson  killed  on  first  Approach,  S99 ;  Americans  disperaa 
—Loss,  600. 

Battle  of  the  Cowpens  in  1781— Material  of  the  Army  under 
Morgan,  637 ;  Defeat  of  Tories  by  Colonel  Washington — Pur- 
suit of  Morsan  by  Tark'ton,  638 :  Disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
»n  Array,  K39;  Morgan  prepared  to  fight  — Addresses  his 
Troops— The  Attack— Tarieton's  Charge.  640;  Bold.  Maneu- 
ver of  Howard — Americans  victorious.  641 ;  Retreat  of  the 
British — Encounter  between  Colonels  Washington  and  Tarlo- 
ton— Result  of  the  Battle,  (>42. 

Battle  at  Eutaw  .Springs  in  1781— Arranseraent  of  Americana 
for  Action,  70U ;  Arrangrment  of  the  British — Skirmishea- 
Commencemeot  of  the  RHtde.  701 ;  Bayonet  Charge  by  Will 
iams— Death  of  Campijell  nnd  Duval  — Defeat  and  Capture 
of  Colonel  Wai^hington-Rotroat  of  the  British.  702;  Folly 
of  the  Americans — Bravery  of  Lee's  Legion— Contest  at  the 
Citadel — Retreat  of  Grt-ene,  70:);  Imw — Retreat  of  Stuart- 
Attacked  by  Marion  and  L<>e,  7(M ;  Retirement  of  Americans 
to  the  Santee  Hills,  7a'>. 

Battle  at  Fiah  Dam  ?*ord  and  Black«*tock'fl  Plantation  in  1780- 
Attack  upon  Wcmyss.  AT)! ;  Ilia  Deftmt — .Sumter  pursued  by 
Tarlcton.  652 ;  Flight  of  Tarlcton  —  .'Sumter  wounded- Bis 
Retreat,  6S3. 

Battle  at  Fiahing  Creek,  between  Sumter  and  Britifth,  and  De^ 
feat  of  former,  660. 

Battle  at  Fort  Doquesne  in  1755 -Brad dork  pRSi>eM  the  Mon 
ongahela.  477 ;  Alarm  of  French — Conflict  eDt»uo«i — (V*nttt 
sion  of  both  Partiea^Washington  adopts  proviucial  Mode  ■ 
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of  PlKhtini;-~Awrul  Cartinge—Rntddock  killed,  478;  Utter 
DetV^nt  of  jlritisb — Lom  and  wounded,  479. 

liattle  at  Fort  Duqu«>rae  lo  1756 — Boquet  exceeda  bis  Instruc- 
tiona — GrMDt's  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Duqueane  — Re- 
treata,  with  great  hoaa— French  puraue  and  attack  Boqnet's 
Camp— Battle  cnaaea,  with  Lom  of  Britbb — French  bam  Fort 
Duqueane,  and  eacaue  down  the  Ohio,  480. 

Battle  at  Fort  Necesaity  in  1754 — ^Waahin^n  strengthena  hia 
Poaition  at  Fort  Ncceaaity  —  Placea  hta  Men  ouiaide  the 
Trenehea  on  approach  of  French — Orders  hia  Men  to  reserve 
their  Fire— Trenches  flooded  bj  lUin— Desultory  Fire  all 
Day  by  both  Parties— Waahington  capitulates,  476 ;  The  Losa, 
477. 

Aattle  at  Fort  Waahington.  New  York,  in  1776— Howe  orders 
Magaw  to  snrrender  Fort  Washington  —  Refused  —  British 
commence  Cannootide,  825 ;  Disposition  of  the  Garrison- 
Plan  of  Attack— Knyphausen's  Assault,  826 ;  Attack  of  Stir- 
ling and  Percy — Surrender  of  Magaw— Loas,  827. 

Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777 — Maneuvers  of  the  two  Armies 
on  the  Schaylkill— Washington's  Plan  of  attacking  German- 
town— Calls  Council  of  Officers,  315 ;  Americans  approach 
the  Village— Sullivan  attacks  British  Pickets  at  Mount  Airy 
—Enemy  retreat — Engagement  ensues  near  the  Schuylkill— 
Enemy  retreat  to  Chew's  stone  House,  316;  Discharge  of 
Muaketry  upon  Americans  from  within — Lieutenant  Smith 
sent  with  Flag,  demanding  Surrender — Shot  by  British  — 
Chew's  House  attempted  to  be  tired — The  Incendiary  shot 
— Approach  of  General  Greene— Severe  Conflict  ensues,  317 ; 
Colonel  Mathews  surrenders — Americans  deceived — Aban- 
don the  Field— Loss,  and  Names  of  Officers  killed,  318. 

Battle  at  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  in  1775— Dunmore  con- 
structs Batteries  and  Intrenchments  at  Norfolk — Arms  To- 
ries and  Blacks — Virginians  fortify  western  End  of  Cause- 
way— Attack  of  Fordyce — Repulsed  by  Patriots — Attack  of 
Negroes  and  Tories,  under  Leslie,  at  Great  Bridge — Assail- 
ants driven  ofl'  in  Confusion  to  Norfolk  Side,  535 ;  The  kiUed 
and  wounded,  536. 

BatUe  near  Guilford  Court  House  in  1791  —  Greene  invites 
Comwallis  to  Battle,  606 ;  Approach  of  Tarleton's  Troops — 
Action  ensues  near  New  Garden  Moeting-house— Tarlcton 
retreats  to  the  main  Anny — Lee  orders  general  Retreat — 
Greene  prepares  for  Rattif*.  607 :  DiB)K>mtion  of  his  Forces, 
608  ;  Approach  of  Comwallis — General  Engagement — Flight 
of  the  Cnrotiniana— Bravery  of  Virginians  and  Marylandera, 
609 ;  Retreat  of  Marylanders— Colonel  Washington  puts  Brit- 
ish to  flight — Colonel  Stuart  slain— O'Hara  wounded— Brit* 
iah  victorious.  610 ;  Retrent  of  Americans — Loss,  611. 

Battle  atGwyn's  Island  in  1776 — Landing  of  Enemy — Intrench- 
ments—I^ewis  erects  Batteries  opposite  Enemy's  Camp — 
Gives  Signal  of  Attack,  537 ;  Discharges  successive  Shots 
into  the  Z)»n«iore— Boatswain  killed — Lord  Dunmore  wound- 
ed—Attack on  Enemy's  Fleet  and  Works— Ships  attempt  to 
escape— Colonel  M'Clenahan  crosses  to  the  Island — British 
flee  to  Ships,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded — Loss  of  Brit- 
ish, 538. 

Battle  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780— Attack  upon  British— Ap- 
proach of  Sumter— Tories  disperse,  662  ;  Patriots  victorious 
— M'Clare  killed— Sumter's  Retreat— Loss,  663. 

Battie  on  Harlem  Plains  in  1776— Americans  encamp  on  Har- 
lem Heists— Battie  on  Harlem  Plains— Death  of  Knowlton 
and  Leitch,  818 ;  Loss— Departure  of  British  for  West  Ches* 
ter,  819. 

Battle  on  the  Haw  in  1781 — Americans  cross  the  Haw— Lee 
determines  to  surprise  the  Enemy — Pursues  them  to  Planta- 
tion of  O'Nen— Captures  two  of  Tarieton's  Officers- Resorts 
to  Stratagem,  592 :  Surprises  the  Enemy— Colonel  Pyle,  the 
Commander,  wounded,  and  escapes— The  kilted  and  wound- 
ed, t)93. 

Battie  on  Hobkirk's  Hill  in  1781— Rawdon  prepares  to  attack 
Greene.  678;  Disposition  of  the  two  Armies — Skirmish— Se- 
vere Conflict  ensues — YleWing  of  Marylimd  Troops,  679; 
Greene  retreats— Colonel  Washington's  Charge  upon  Pursu> 
en — Loss  and  wounded,  ()80. 

Battle  near  jNmestr>wn  Ford  in  1781— Comwallis  resorts  to 
Stratagem — La  Fayette  marches  from  Green  Spring  to  Brit- 
ish Outposts— Directs  Wayne  to  make  attark,  to  be  followed 
by  M'Pnerson.  466;  Halts,  after  crossing  Moras*  —  Steuben 
remains  at  Green  Spring— Attack  on  Outposts — Sanguinary 
Battie,  467 ;  Americant  retreat  to  Point  nfar  Jamestown — 
Comwallis  proceeds  to  Portsmouth — Number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  4d8. 

Rattle  of  the  Kegs,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  Hopkini>on's  Face- 
tious Poem  on,  310. 

Battie  at  King's  Mountain  in  1780— March  to  the  Cowpens,  632 ; 
Pursuit  of  Ferguson— The  Battle,  633 :  Surrender  of  the  Brit- 
ish nnd  Tories — Loss — Death  of  Fersuton,  634  ;  Execution 
of  Tories- Character  of  the  Battle,  6:«. 
lattle  of  Minisink  in  1779— Brant,  with  Tories  and  Indians,  at- 
tack the  Village— The  Inhnbitants  fly  to  the  Mountains — De- 
struciion  of  the  Settlement — Doetor  Tusten  raises  Volunteers 
— Holds  Council  of  Wnr,  101 ;  Proceeds  to  Half-way  Brook 
— .*<ends  out  Scoula«-Hkirini«»hes  ensue— Bloody  Conflict — 
Tu^ten  and  most  of  his  M«-n  vlain.  102;  Brant's  Defense — 
Ettect  of  tiie  Massacre — Mnjor  Wood  saved  by  masonic  Sign 
— Interment  and  Names  of  the  slain — Monument  to  their 
Memory,  103. 


Battle  of  Moomonti)  In  1776 — Clinton  evacaatea  Philadelphia 
—Proceeds  to  Mount  Holly— Pursued  by  Americans,  353; 
Onpoaition  of  Lee — Waahington  determines  to  fight — Brit- 
Ian  Encampment  at  Monmouth,  354 ;  Enemy  move  toward 
Sandy  Hook  —  I^ee  ordered  to  attack,  355 ;  Approach  of 
American  advanced  Corpa^Preparationa  for  Battie  —  Plan 
of  Action,  356;  British  attacked  by  Wayne— Latter  checked 
by  Lee— Strange  Conduct  of  Lee  toward  La  Fayette,  357 : 
Lee's  Orders  misunderstood  —  Retreat  of  Scott  and  Max- 
well's Brigades— General  retreat  ordered  by  Lee,  358 ;  For- 
ward Movement  of  Washington's  Division — He  meets  Lee- 
Harsh  Words  ensue,  359;  Pursuing  British  checked— Cour 
age  and  Skill  of  Washington.  360 ;  Fierceness  of  Battle— Pic- 
ture by  Custla— Bravery  of  Capuin  Molly,  361 ;  Gallant  Con- 
duct of  Lee— Forming  of  the  second  Line — View  of  Battie- 
f  round,  362;  Advance  of  Royal  Grenadiers  under  Monckton 
—Death  of  Monckton— Close  of  Battie,  363 ;  Retreat  of  Clin- 
ton toward  Sandy  Hook— Character  of  Battle— Loss,  384  : 
Suflerings  of  Soldiers — Names  of  Officers  slain — Spoils.  365. 

Battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  1776— M'Donald  pursued  to- 
ward Moore'a  Creek,  585;  Peril  of  Highlandera— Prepara 
tions  for  Battie-->PatriotB  cast  an  Breaa^work  near  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  587 ;  Approach  of  Highlandera— Conflict  en- 
sues— M*Leod  killed-— ^^ampbell  mortally  wounded — Hio:h 
landers  routed,  dispersed,  or  made  Prisoners — lite  kilted 
and  wounded.  588. 

Battie  at  Musgrove's  Mill  In  1780— Collection  of  the  Tories- 
Stratagem  of  Williams — Conflict — Colonel  Innis  wounded— 
Major  Fraser  killed,  560;  Losa'and  wounded,  651. 

Battle,  Naval,  oft'  Newport,  in  1778,  between  Howe  and  D'Es- 
taing,  81 ;  in  the  Savannah  in  1779,  734. 

Battle,  Naval,  oft'  Newport,  in  1775— American  Galleya  arrive 
from  Providence,  commanded  by  Captains  Elliot  and  Grimta 
—Admiral  Wallace  leaves  the  Harbor,  with  his  Fleet— Arriv- 
al of  British  Ship  of  War  6/ai(feK>— Repulsed  from  the  Bat- 
tery at  RrentonV  Point— Puts  to  Sea,  72;  Arrival  of  British 
Ships  of  War,  Scarborough  and  Scymetar,  with  American 
Prizea,  at  Rose  Island — Americana  attempt  to  rescue  Prizes 
—Attack  the  Scarborough— CupUdn  (xrimes  recovers  a  Prize 
— The  Scarborough  and  a  Schooner  attempt  to  recapture— 
Arreated  in  their  Progress  by  Land  Batti'riea  —  Schooner 
captured  and  sent  to  Providence  —  The  Scnrborough  and 
Scfmeiar  put  to  Sea— Terribly  battered  from  Brcnton's  Point 
and  Castie  Hill  73. 

Battle,  Naval,  in  the  Thames,  in  1781— Appearance  of  Britiah 
Fleet  at  Mouth  of  River.  42;  Landing  of  Enemy  —  March 
toward  New  London — Destraction  of  the  Town  and  other 
Property.  43  ;  Infamy  of  Arnold — Attack  on  Fort  Griswold 
— Its  Defense  and  ('apture — Murder  of  Colonel  Ledysrd,  44 ; 
Cruelties  at  Fort  Gnswold — Miss  Ledyard  mitigates  sufi'er* 
ing  of  Prisoners— Departure  of  Enemy,  45. 

Battle,  Naval,  between  Howe  and  Muglbrd,  In  1776,  IS. 

Battie,  Naval,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  British  ftnd  Fivnch 
Fleets,  in  1781,  436,  512,  540. 

Battie,  Naval,  at  Charleston,  in  1706, 745 ;  in  1776.  754. 

Battle  of  North  Point  and  Fort  M'Henry,  near  Baltimore,  in  1814, 
388 ;  Names  of  Officers  and  Privates  slain — Monument  erect- 
ed to  their  Memory,  389. 

Battie  on  Pequot  Hill  in  1637— Landing  of  Captain  Mason- 
March  toward  the  Mystic— Joined  by  Mianton6moh's  Men, 
47;  Destroy  the  Fort — Terrible  massacre  of  Men,  Women 
and  Children— Departure  of  English  for  Saybrook— Arrival 
of  Settiers  from  Massachusetts  —  Pequots  flee  to  Snsco 
Swamp— Pursued  by  Settlers  —  Destruction  of  Com-fields, 
Men,  Women  and  Children  —  Sassacus  escapes  to  the  Mo- 
hawks  —  Pequots  surrender,  disperse,  and  become  extinct, 
48. 

Battie  near  Petersburg  in  1781— Amold  proceeds  to  Osl)omt  's 
to  destroy  American  Flotilla  and  Stores— Whole  Fleet  and 
Stores  captured  or  destroyed,  545. 

Battle  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774 — Lewis  attacked  by  Cornstjilk. 
487;  Colonels  Clark,  Lewis  and  Hugh  Allen  mortally  wound- 
ed— British  Line  gives  way — Right  Line  of  Indians  attacked 
by  Fleming  and  Field— Driven  oack — Cornstalk  cheers  hie 
Men — Battle  continues  unabated ;  Indians  retreat  at  Night— 
l*he  killed  and  wounded,  488.  « 

Battle  of  Pnnceton  in  1777— Approach  of  Comwallis  townrd 
I'renton— Batties  at  Trenton  Bridge  and  the  Ford  -  Amt-ri 
cans  in  Peril,  2:C1 ;  Comwallis  outgeneraled — March  of  Ainer 
leans  toward  Princeton  —  British  discover  thrir  Approach 
234 ;  First  Skirmish  near  Princeton— Etfect  of  Briti<»h  Bay 
onets — Dispersion  of  the  Americans  — WHshington  on  the 
Field,  235 ;  Mercer  mortally  wounded  —  His  Bravrry.  236 , 
Loss  of  Americans — Death  of  Mercer — Skirmish  near  Nas 
sau  Hall,  in  Prinreton.  237;  Destruction  of  the  King's  Por- 
trait in  NaMau  Hall— Briti^  taken  Prisoners- Skirmish  at 
Worth's  Mills.  238  ;  Disappointment  of  Enemy — "Their  Lom 
— Washinston's  Pursuit — Description  of  his  bringing  Mill 
tia  and  Riflemen  into  Action  —  Fatigue  of  Americans,  5239. 
Capture  of  British  Bnggago-wagOBs— Evacuation  ofNew  Jer 
sey  by  British.  240. 

Battle  on  Poit  Royid  Island  in  1779,  759. 

Battie  on  Quaker  Hill  in  1778 — Encampment  of  the  Americans 
on  Butts's  Hill— Hold  Council  of  War— ITje  Enemy  allowed 
to  collect  on  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hill— Britiah  open  Canon- 
•de— Returned  by  Americana— Skirmiahei  enane— Arrive 
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€i  BrUfah  VeMili  of  War— Fnriova  Engaffemeot— CetMtion 

of  tbe  Battle  — Skirmishes  — The  IdUed  and  wounded.  83 ; 

Bhode  Island  eTacuated  by  the  Americaos,  84. 
Bsttle  at  Quimby'a  Creek  Bridge  in  1781,  773 ;  Loss,  774. 
Bsttle  at  iUmaoar*a  Biilla  in  1780L-The  kUled  and  wounded, 

597. 

Battle  at  Red  Bank  in  1777— Arrival  of  British  Fleet  in  the  Del- 
aware, 291 :  RemoTal  of  American  Obstructions  in  River— 
Capture  of  Billincsport,  2^2;   Storming  of  Fort  Mercer  — 
Bravery  of  Colonel  Greene.  tJ93 ;  Repulse  of  Hessisns— Count 
Dooop  mortally  wounded,  t^  :  Attack  on  Fort  MitHin— En- 
•ny  aept  •i  bay  by  American  Batteries  and  Gnlleys— Brav. 
ary  and  Vi^riiusce  of  Colonel  Smith— Destruction  of  British 
Veaaela,  295;  ducceaeful  Defense  of  the  Fort— PrepRmtioDS 
far  another  attack  by  British.  276;  Stormtag  of  the  Fort  by 
Bombs  and  Shot — Marrow  Escape  ot  Colonel  Smith  — De- 
struction of  American  Battery.  297 :  Gallant  Defense  of  the 
Fortress  —  DeetmctiTe  effect  of  Cannons  and  Bombs,  298; 
Captain  Talbot  wounded — Anoericans  set  fire  to  Burrncks— 
Evacuate  tbe  Fort — Escape  to  Red  Bank— Fort  Mercer  aban- 
doned by  Americans— American  Fleet  attempt  to  escape — 
Vessels  burned  by  their  Crews— Defenses  on  the  Dels  ware 
scattered  to  the  Winds,  299. 
Basle  at  Rocky  Mount— Huck  sent  out  against  Patriots— De- 
strays  Uill's  Iron-works— Bums  Dwellings  st  Fishinff  Creek 
Cbturch — Murders  young  Man  on  wsj  to  Church — Ketums 
lo  Rocky  Mount — Approach  of  Neil.  Bratton,  and  M'Clure- 
Their  attack  on  Huck — Fierce  Conflict  ensues— Huck  and 
Fergoson   killed — Tories  dispersed— Sumter  proceeds  to 
Scene  of  Action,  659 ;  A  tucks  British— Unsuccessful— With- 
draws—Tbe  killed  and  wounded,  660. 
Bsttle  at  Shantock  Point,  between  Mohegsns  and  Nsrraganseta 
— Uncaa  pursues  Miantondmoh— Csptures  and  treats  him 
with  Kindnesa,  28;  Sends  hira  to  Hartford — Liberated  by 
Cowimisaiooera  of  tfie  Colonies,  29. 
Bsttle  at  Spencer's   Ordinary  in  1781 — Simcoe  marches  to 
Chickahominy  to  destroy  American  Stores  and  collect  Csttle 
— lalervepted  by  M'Pherson,  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  on  his 
ictam— Engagement — M'Pherson  thrown  from  his  Horse 
and  severely  hurt — Stratagem  of  Simcoe.  464;  Joined  by 
Comwallia— Drawn  Battle— The  Loss — Comet  Jones  buried 
with  Uooora  of  Wsr— March  of  Corawallis  for  Jamestown 
bland,  465. 
Battle  at  ^tooo  Ferry  in  1779— Defeat  of  the  Enemy— Their  Re- 
treat—Loas,  761. 
Baitie  at  Trenton  in  1776 — Amfrican  Army  crosses  Delnwsre 
oa  Christmas  night,  and  siieotiy  proceeds  to  Trenton — Skirm- 
ish, 2:57  ;    Attack  on  the  British— Rsll  mortally  wounded— 
Capture  of  Ueasians.  228:  Victory  of  A mericsns— Washing- 
Ion  vtstts  dying  Rail— Pnrole  of  Honor  signed  by  Hessian 
l.>ffirers.  229 ;  Kali's  fatal  Carousal.  2110 ;  Hetrent  of  British 
from  Bordentown  to  Princeton — liieir  Line  of  Posts  broken 
up— Good  effect  of  Victory  at  Trentun,231. 
Battle  at  Wateree  Ford,  betwt-en  Sumter  snd  British.  660. 
Battle  near  the  Waxhaw,  between  Buford  snd  Tsrleton.  in 

17H0.  664. 
Bsttle  at  White  Plains  in  1776— Position  of  the  two  Armies— 
British  move  toward  the  Villnge — Attempt  to  cross  the  Bronx 
—Repulsed  by  Hamilton — Conflict  on  Chstterton's  Hill,  823 ; 
Retreat  of  Americans — Loss— Withdrawal  to  North  Csstie, 
«23 
Battk^KTOond  at  Quaker  Hill.  89  :  Minisink.  102  :  Trenton, 228; 
Priocfton.  236, 241 ;  Gcrmnntnwn.  314.  316 ;  Barren  Hill,  .129; 
Qaiai»n's  Bridge,  :M4  ;  Hnncork's  Rridtre,  345  ;  Monmouth, 
3S6.  3192.  365 ;  Brandy  wine.  377.  378,  :{86 :   Richmond.  4.35 ; 
Spmcer's  Ordinsry  in    1781.  464 ;    Fort  Duqu»  «ne.  where 
Braddock  fell,  478 :  At  Pickawsy  Plains  in  1774.  488  ;  Of.^^iege 
of  Yarktown  in  1781.  515^  518  ;  Nesr  Pftf>rsburg  in  1781.  .'>44, 
545  :  Reciilatur  on  tbe  Allsmiince  in  1771.  577,  594  :  Of  the 
Bsw  in  1781.  503;  Nfsr  Guilford  Court  Housf  in  1781,  608. 
€11:   N**ar  King's  Mountain,  629;  At  thf  Cown^ns  in  1780, 
C3R :  Rocky  Mount.  658 :  Ncnr  Cnmd.n. 672 :  Hobkirk's  Hill, 
fT6. 679  ;  The  Sieire  of  Ninety -six.  IWI ;  HicpF  of  SMvsnnHh  in 
177!l.  TI6 :  .t^irgr  of  Cbarli^ston  in  1780, 765 ;  Long  Island,  809 ; 
White  Plains,  822. 
Baumm.  Major,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781  — Reports  of 
Condition  of  ArtUleiy  at  W^est  Point — Ex-po6tma«ter  in  the 
CSty  of  New  York,  516. 
Bayk»r.  Colonel,  Massacre  of  bis  Corps  at  Old  Tsppan,  196. 
Beatty.  Captidn.  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  639. 
Belcher.  Ctovemor,  presents  College  of  New  Jersey  with  Li- 
brary. 24.X 
•   Bril,  Lilierty.  in  State  House,  Philadrlphis— Its  History— Car- 
ried to  Place  of  .•Safety  from  Br.ti^h  in  1777.  272. 
Benson.  Lieutenant,  wounded  at  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in 

17HI.  694. 
BerkeU  y.  Sir  William.  Notice  oC  446,  5S9 ;  .<«ucceeds  Wyatt  as 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1641— Riosmphicsl  Sketch  of.  4.59; 
Flees  to  Vininia  on  Death  of  Chnrles  1. — Proclaims  Charles 
IL  King  of  vinzinia— Elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1659. 
480:  Rr^nses  Virsininns  Privilege  of  pmtectina  themselves 
— Proclaims  Bacon  a  Traitor — Orders  Troops  to  pursue  and 
arrest  Imn— Recalls  them  to  qxiell  Rebellion— Compelled  to 
ykid  —  Promises  to  sign  BaconV  CommixMon  -  Publishes 
Prorlamstion  reversing  formrr  ProcccdingH  —  Calls  upon 
ArimxTsry  to  join  him  —  Drivrn  from  Jamestown  to  the 
Chesspeake,  461 ;  Returns  to  Middle  Plantation  on  Death  of 


Bacon— Wreaks  Vengeance  upon  Insurgents— Rules  with 
iron  Hand— Recalled  to  England— Dies,  462. 

Beverly  Dock,  Notice  ot  140, 161. 

Bethlehem,  Moravian  Establishment  at,  Notice  of— The  Recip- 
ient of  La  Fayette  while  recovering  from  Wounds  in  1778, 
382,  39L 

Billingsport,  Capture  of,  by  British  in  1777,  292. 

Bills,  drawn  on  Franklin  and  Jay  by  Government  in  1780.  87 ; 
Proposed  conciliatory  Passage  of  Lord  North's  relative  to 
Disorders  in  America,  346 ;  Rejected  by  Americans,  349. 

Biogrsphical  Sketch  of  Major  John  Armstrong.  106 ;  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  142 ;  James  Robertson  Arnold,  158 ;  Major 
John  Andrd,  197 ;  Reverend  James  F.  Armstrong.  246 ;  Gen- 
eral John  Armstrong,  315 ;  General  Jsmes  Agnew,  318 ; 
Charles  Armand  (Marquis  de  la  Rouarie),  466;  Abrnham 
Alexander— Elijah  Alexander.  617 ;  General  John  AHhe,  714  ; 
WilUam  Alexander  (Earl  of  Stirling).  807  ;  Colonel  William 
Barton,  75;  Major  Robert  Burnet.  118;  William  Bradford, 
258 ;  Colonel  Tbeodoric  Bland,  380;  Governor  William  Berke- 
ley, 459;  Nathsniel  Bacon..  461;  Norbonie  Berkeley  (Baron 
de  Botetouri).  469 ;  General  Henry  Boquct,  847 ;  Colonel 
Daniel  Boone,  491;  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  618;  Governor 
Thomss  Burke,  777;  John  Battin,  827;  Governor  Nichohis 
Cooke,  57  ;  Captain  Benjsmin  Church,  95 ;  General  James 
Clinton,  112;  Enoch  Crosby  (Harvey  Birch),  123;  General 
John  Cadwallader,  226;  Dr.  Craik,  241;  Benjamin  Chew, 
314 ;  Colonel  Cresap.  490 ;  Colonel  George  R.  Clarke.  493 ; 
Lord  Cornwallis,  510;  Marquis  DeChastellux,  51 3;  Count  De 
Custine,  517  ;  Anthony  A.  Cooper  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  560; 
Governor  Richard  Caswell,  585 ;  Colonel  Edward  Carrington, 
604 ;  Colonel  William  Campbell,  632 ;  Robert  Cunningham, 
649 ;  Colonel  Cruger.  690 ;  Captain  John  CoflSn,  699 ;  Lord 
William  Campbell,  750;  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  762 ;  Dr.  Cadwal- 
lader Colden,  786 ;  General  Creorge  Clinton,  838 ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  De  Fleury,  181 ;  General  Dickinson.  2:^ ;  Reverend 
Mr.  Duch6.  268 ;  Count  De  Grasse.  511 ;  Count  Msthieu  Du- 
mas, 520;  Lord  Dunmore,  5.38  ;  General  Willism  Daridson, 
S99 ;  William  H.  Drayton,  649 ;  Baron  De  Kalb.  667 ;  Colonel 
John  Dooly,  712;  General  Oliver  Delaucey,  8-J9;  Martha 
Dandridge  (Mrs.  Washington),  840;  Count  D'Estaing,  78; 
Reverend  John  Eliot,  91 ;  General  James  Ewing,  229;  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Elbert,  71 1 ;  Mrs.  Fsu^res,  130 ;  Governor  Will- 
ism  Franklin,  217;  Colonel  Frederic  Frelinghuy»cn,2l9:  Col- 
onel Joehua  Fry,  475 ;  General  John  Forbes,  479 ;  F.dmund 
Fanning,  ."^74 ;  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  634  ;  Dnniel  Gookin, 
92 ;  Joseph  Galloway,  269 ;  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  294 ; 
Colonel  William  Grayson,  :)55;  General  John  Gibson.  490; 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  595  ;  Captain  Joseph  Graham, 
598  ;  George  Graham,  626  ;  General  Horatio  Gates.  669  ; 
General  Mordecai  Gist,  671 ;  Governor  Christopher  Gads- 
den. 748 ;  Sttnihen  Hookins  (see  Biography  of  Signera  of 
Declaration  of  I  ndependem-o.  Supplement);  Benjamin  Hunt* 
ington.  32 ;  General  Jabez  Huntington,  39  ;  Governor  Rich- 
ard Howell,  245 ;  Colonel  Moses  Hazen.  380 ;  Patrick  Henry, 
439:  John  Holt,  534;  Cornelius  Harnett,  .')82 ;  Colonel  John 
E.  Howard.  639 ;  Colonel  Joseph  Habersham.  726 ;  General 
Robert  Howe.  729 :  Colonel  haac  Hayne,  774 ;  Richard  Earl 
Howe,  814  :  Generiil  William  Heath.  820:  Reverend  David 
Jones,  .'HI ;  Samuel  Jenkins.  421  ;  John  Harvey.  579 ;  Gov- 
ernor James  Jackson,  739;  Usual  Knapp,  119;  Simon  Ken- 
ton, 494 ;  Ruloff  de  Kype.  803 ;  General  Henry  Knox.  838 ; 
Duke  De  Lauzun.  34  ;  Colonel  Henry  Livingnton,  152;  John 
Lauranee,  197 ;  General  Charles  Lee,  221 ;  James  Logan,  313; 
Genera]  La  Fayette,  324 ;  Colonel  Fielding  Lewin,  427 ;  Lo- 
gan. 490 ;  General  Andrew  Lewis,  537 ;  John  Locke,  560 ; 
Creneral  John  Alexander  Lillington,  585 ;  General  B(*njamln 
Lincoln,  T33 ;  John  Laurens,  778 :  Jacob  Lei><ler.  7t^5 ;  Col- 
onel John  Lamb,  791;  General  Alexander  MDougall.  172; 
Robert  Moms  (see  Biogrsphy  of  Siuners  of  Declhration  of 
Independence.  Supplement) ;  General  Mercer.  2:r7  :  Dr.  Mor- 
gan. 240 :  General  vVillinm  Maxwell  358 ;  Captain  Mullv.  361 ; 
General  John  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  'At^i ;  Governor  Joniah  Mw- 
tin,  .')tf8;  General  Daniel  Morgan.  6:77 ;  Captain  John  M'(  lure, 
6<»3 :  General  Francis  Marion.  683 ;  Mrs.  Jacob  Motte  <  Reb«-c- 
ca  Brewton).  <!85 ;  Colonel  Hezekiah  Maham.  707 :  G«  n«  ral 
Laehlin  M'luto^h,  728;  General  William  Moultrie,  7."»1 ;  Gen- 
eral lliomas  MitHin.  841 ;  General  Francis  Nach.  1)20:  Gen- 
eral W.  North.  342 ;  Governor  Thomas  Nelson.  ."iOS ;  Govern- 
or Abner  Naf«h.  675 ;  Colonel  Aaron  Offden.  200;  Colonel 
Lleazer  Oswald,  357;  General  James  Oglethorpe, 721 :  (i«n- 
eral  Samuel  H.  Parsonn,  174;  William  Penn,  253;  («  iieral 
Enoch  Poor,  328:  William  Pitt,  348:  Charles  Pratt  (Enrl  of 
Camden),  400 ;  Charles  W.  IVale.  409  :  General  William  Phil 
lips,  546 ;  Colonel  Thonms  Polk.  624  ;  Colonel  Williimi  I'olk. 
700;  General  Andrew  Pi<kens.  717;  Count  Caflimir  Pulaski, 
735 ;  General  lliomas  Pinckney.  758 :  (lencral  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  963;  General  Israel  Putnam,  805;  Dr.  David  Rit- 
tenhoute,  243 ;  Peyton  Randolph,  266;  Mra.  Esther  Beed. 
312:  James  Rees,  313;  General  Joseph  Reed,  .351  ;  Sir  Wsl- 
ter  Raleigh.  451 ;  Count  De  HochamlH<au.  527 :  General  Ruth- 
erford, 597:  Colonel  Richard  Richardson.  6.^);  Lord  Francis 
Rawdon,  677 :  Governor  John  Reynolds,  723 :  Judge  John 
RuUege,  752 ;  James  Rivinitton,  796 :  Thomas  Short  50 :  Han- 
nah Sabine,  57 ;  General  Jos«ph  .'Spencer,  80 ;  Beverly  Rob- 
inson. 140.  481  :  Joshua  H.  Smith.  184;  Claudius  Smith.  210; 
Dr.  Shippen  24 1 ;  Richsrd  Stockton  (see  Biogrsphy  of  Sign- 
en  of  DecUration  of  Independence,  Supplement) ;  Colonel 
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Samuel  Smith,  295;  General  Adam  Stephen,  390;  Baron 
Steuben,  342;  General  Charles  Scott,  353;  Captain  John 
Smith,  453;  Colonel  Alexander  Scammell,  515;  Colonel  £b- 
cnezer  Stevens,  516 ;  General  Edward  Stevens.  535^  536 ;  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  631 ;  Colonel  John  Sevier,  633;  John  Stu- 
art, 647 ;  General  lliomas  Sumtrr.  651 ;  General  William 
Smallwood,  673 ;  General  Jetfaro  Sumner,  697 ;  Governor  Pe- 
tros  Stuyvesant,  784;  Colonel  Micah  Smith,  791 ;  Captain 
Isaac  StTHrs  —  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury,  797 ;  General  John 
Morin  Scott,  605;  Migor  Thompson  (Count  Rumford).  23: 
Jonathiin  Trumbull,  'M ;  Charles  Thomson,  Sfi6 ;  Reverend 
William  Tennant — Reverend  Gilliert  Tennant,  365 ;  Govern- 
or William  Tryon.  567 ;  General  Banaatre  Tarlcton,  6U7 ;  Col- 
onel WtUiam  ThumiMon,  650;  Migor  Benjamin  Tallmadgc, 
633 ;  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  157 ;  General  Philip  van  Curt- 
landt,  17U ;  General  James  Vamum,  2Q2 ;  William  Williams 
(see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Supplement) ;  General  Joseph  Williams,  40 ;  Reverend  Ro^er 
Wuliams.  55 ;  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  60 ;  David  VVill- 
jams,  205;  Captain  White  Eyes.  250;  Baron  De  Woedtkc, 
3:29 ;  General  George  Weedon,  :M2  :  General  Woodford,  :I63 ; 
Washington  Family.  423;  Ensign  Robert  WilM>n.  524;  Gen- 
oral  Otho  U.  Williams.  602;  Colonel  James  Williams,  632 ; 
Major  Joseph  Winston,  633 ;  Colonel  William  Augustus  Wash- 
ington, 641 :  William  Winn.  656;  General  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hub.  811;  Elizabeth  Zane.  496. 

Bill,  Boston  Port,  Effect  of,  on  Colonies.  486. 

Bills  of  Credit,  issued  at  New  York  in  1769.  791. 

Bills,  ParhameniarT,  prohibiting  Intercourse  and  Trade  with 
the  Colonies  till  th«>y  should  submit— Placing  the  Country  un- 
der Martial  Law,  20. 

Sirch.  Harvey,  Identity  of,  authenticated  as  Enoch  Crosby,  122, 
123. 

Bird,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  (3ermantown  in  1777,  31& 

Birdsall,  Danifl.  Notice  of,  l(i9. 

Blackstone,  William,  first  White  Settler  of  Rhode  Island,  54. 

Blackstonu,  Nathaniel.  Governor  .of  Maryland,  399. 

Bladensburg,  Maryland,  Battle  of,  in  18i4~Noted  for  DucUmg. 
405. 

Blake.  Joseph,  Governor ^f  South  Carolina.  562. 

Bland,  Colonel  'llicodoric,  at  Jones's  Ford  in  1777— Biograph- 
ieal  rtketch  oC  rJ80 ;  Superintends  March  of  Bursoync's  cap- 
tive Troops  to  Charlottesville  In  1776, 551 ;  His  Kindness  and 
Uospitality.  5.7.2. 

Blaudfurd,  Virgiuis.  early  History  of— Its  ancient  Church,  542. 

Bleecker.  Mrs.,  Quotation  from.  131. 

Boyd,  John,  killed  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  1780,  634. 

BolUnt;.  Colonel.  Notice  of,  542. 

Boiling.  Mrs.,  furnishes  liead-ouartcrs  to  PhQlips  and  Arnold  at 
Petersburg  in  1761— Noticed  by  Chastellux,  d44;  A  Descend- 
ant of  PocMhootas,  545. 

Bombardment  of  Boston  in  1776,  9 ;  Of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
in  177.'>,  72 :  Of  Fort  La  Fayette  in  1779, 160 ;  Of  Fort  M'Uen- 

?r,  near  Baltimore,  in  1614  3K6;  Of  Norfolk  in  1775,  537:  Of 
orktown  in  1761,  517  ;  Of  Governor  Nelson's  Mansion,  521 ; 
Of  Savannah  in  1779,  737 ;  Of  Charleston  in  1760,  766. 

Bonaparte,  Joi«cph,  Residence  at  Bordentown,  2i20. 

Bottdlnot,  Ellas,  Quotation  from,  367. 

Bonner.  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Monmouth,  365. 

Boone,  O)loncl  Daniel,  Biographical  Sketch  of— Capture  and 
Massacre  of  his  Family  by  Indians,  491,  492. 

Boote,  Benjamin,  inimical  to  Patriot  Cause,  621. 

Boquet,  General  Hcnr^,  in  Battle  at  Fort  Doqueene  in  1758, 
480:  Besieges  Detroit  in  1774— Compels  Indians  to  agree  to 
Treaty— Biographical  Sketch  of,  467. 

Bordentown,  Notice  of,  219;  Revolutionary  Events  of,  230. 

Bose,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1761.  609. 

Boston.  Siege  of,  in  1776.  9 ;  Bombardment  of,  12 ;  People  of, 
short  of  Provisions  in  1774 — Poor  of,  receive  Provisions  from 
Norwich.  31 ;  Hold  Town  Meeting  relative  to  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  275 ;  Contributes  to  ReUef  of  Suffer- 
ers at  Savannah  in  1774,  725. 

Botetourt.  Baron  de  (Norbome  Berkeley),  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1768.  469, 473.  484 :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  469  ;  Uls  Char- 
acter,  484  ;  Death  of;  in  1774,  485. 

BotU,  Charles.  Quotation  from,  240. 

Bourke,  Betsey.  Notice  of,  584- 

Bowen.  William,  taken  Prisoner  by  Turks  in  1724— Money 
raised  for  his  Ransom,  91. 

Boyd.  Captain.  Vigilance  o(  in  relation  to  Andri,  186;  In  Ex- 
pedition to  Petersburg  in  1761,  544. 

Boyd,  Tory,  in  Georgia,  712. 

Buyer  (Prcoident  of  Uayti),  brought  to  Norwich  as  French  Pris-  ' 
oner  in  1797.  39. 

Braddock.  General  £..  arrives  in  Virginia,  from  Ireland,  with 
five  hundred  Men,  in  1755— Commands  Expedition  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  477 ;  Death  of,  478 ;  Supposed  to  have  been  shot 
by  Faucctt  one  of  his  own  Men,  479. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  Notice  of,  256. 

Bradford,  William,  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  Journal— Bio- 
graiihical  Sketch  of;  258 ;  Publishes  Journal  in  New  York  in 
1726. 786. 

Brainerd.  Quotation  from,  98.  J*a^^ 

Brandy  wine.  Topography  of  Battle-ground  and  River,  323Pv 

Brant.  Joseph,  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779,  102 ;  His  Delcnse 
^Savcs  Major  Wood,  103. 


Bnttan.  Captain,  in  Battle  at  Roeky  Moont  in  1780^  699. 

Bratton,  Mrs.  Martha,  Fortitude  of,  659. 

Breakfast-room  of  Arnold  at  Robinson  Hovse,  1S6. 

Brevard,  Dr.  Epbraim.  reputed  Author  of  Mecklenbnrg  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitutiott  of  Government— Bl. 
ographical  Sketch  ot;  616. 

Brewster,  Anna,  dwarf  Maiden  at  New  W^indsor — DediDes 
visiting  Ladv  Washington — Acrostic  on,  113. 

Bridge  over  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek,  191 ;  At  M'Conkey's  Feiry. 
221 ;  Above  IVenton,  233 :  At  Worth's  Mill,  2:i4  ;  Over  Stooy 
Brook  in  1777.  cut  away  by  Kelly,  236  ;  Quintan's  (Skirmish 
at,  in  17'^.  :144;  Hancock's  Massacre  at  345;  Mayo's,over 
James  River,  436 ;  Grest,  over  Elizabf th  River,  abcive  Nor- 
folk, 53:1;  Gee's.  5.V5;  Near  Rngeley'i*  Mill,  South  Carolms. 
666  ;  Qntmby's  Creek,  Battle  at  in  1761,  IT.i ;  King's  (New 
York),  Notice  of,  794  ;  King's,  Battle  of.  in  1777,  6>J9. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  bombarded  by  Wallace  in  1775,  72. 

Broadwater,  Captain  Charles,  Notice  of,  421. 

Bromfield.  Major.  lefk  in  command  of  Fort  Griswold  on  Death 
of  Montgomery.  44. 

Bmokivn.  settled  by  Walloons  in  1625 ;  Birth  of  first  white 
Child,  783 :  Topography  and  Fortifications.  606 ;  Preparations 
to  besiege  its  Works,  611. 

Brooks,  James  G..  Quotation  from,  216. 

Brooks,  Colonel.  Notice  of,  549. 

Brown,  J.  Carter.  Notice  of,  56. 

Brown,  John,  projecto  Plan  for  burning  schooner  Gaspee,  61. 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  erects  Monumeut  at  West  Point  to  die 
Memory  of  Colonel  VVood.  131. 

Brown,  Nicholas,  founds  Brown  Untveratty,  59. 

Brown,  Colonel  Thomas,  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and  featliered 
in  1775. 710 ;  His  cruelty  at  Augusta,  714  ;  At  Savannah,  74a 

Brown.  Governor,  of  New  Provinenre,  exchanged  as  Prisoner 
for  Stirling,  614. 

Brunswick.  North  Carolina,  Notice  of,  568. 

Brush,  Crean,  Tory,  Notice  of,  11,  13. 

Bryant  Jobn  G.,  (Quotation  from.  2Ui. 

Bryant  William  CuUen.  Quouttiuns  from,  59.  463.  664. 

Bucklin,  Thomas,  discharges  Musket  at  Duddington  on  board 
the  Gaspee.  62. 

Buford.  Colonel  Abraham,  Men  of,  massacred  by  Tarleton,66l. 

Bugler  Boy,  Lee's,  murdered  by  Miller.  603. 

BuUit  Captain,  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758, 480  ;  At  Bat- 
tle of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  in  1775,  534. 

Bullock,  John  H.,  Notice  of.  556. 

Hunker  Hill,  taken  Possession  of  by  Putnam  in  1776, 14. 

Bur^sses,  Virginia,  House  of,  Session  oC  &c.  Soe  Assembly, 
Virginia. 

Burgoyne,  (Seneral.  Picture  of  his  Captives— Leavca  Boston 
for  England  in  1777,  25,  551 ;  His  captured  Army  retained, 

aao. 

Burke,  Edmund,  proposes  conciliatory  Bill  in  Parliament  ia 
1775,  to  repeal  Boston  Port  Bill — Not  to  tax  America — Rec- 
ommending general  Amnesty,  &c.,  19;  His  Flloquence  in 
Parliament  denouncing  measures  of  Govenmient  in  1776, 
22. 

Burke,  Mr.,  Notice  of.  429. 

Burke.  Governor  Tboroas,  Abduction  of-  Biographical  Sketch 
of  777. 

Burke,  Judge  iBdanus,  attacks  Constitution  of  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  127. 

Burietta,  a  Farce.  "Boston  Blockaded,"  11. 

Burnet  Major  Robert  Recollections  of,  109;  Describes  Tem- 
ple near  New  Windsor — Biographical  Sketch  of.  118. 

Burton,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battie  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755, 
479. 

Burr,  Colonel  Aaron,  Head-tjuarters  of,  near  Sufl'ems,  in  1777, 
214 ;  His  attack  upon  British  Pic|cete,  near  Iiackcnaack,215. 

Burwell,  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1750. 473^ 

BushnelL  Mr.,  Inventor  of  Torpedoes,  310,  814. 

Bu^hnell,  Richard.  Quotation  from,  30. 

Butier.  Colonel  Percival,  at  BatUe  of  Spencer'a  Ordinarr  ia 
1781,  464. 

Butler,  General,  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Credc  in  17B1, 
606 ;  At  Battle  of  Guilford.  609. 

Buttermilk  Falls,  Notice  of.  139. 

Butta's  Hill,  Notice  of.  83,  89. 

Byrd.  Colonel  William,  Notice  of.  432, 441.452:  In  Expeditioa 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758, 479 ;  Against  Kentucky  Forts 
in  1760.  500. 

Byrd.  Mra,  visited  by  De  Chastellux,  441. 

Byrd's  Warehouse  at  Richmond,  432. 

Byron,  Admiral,  sails  for  America  with  British  Fleet  in  1778, 78> 

Byron,  Lord,  Quotation  from,  492. 

Cacey,  James,  Notice  of,  668. 

Codwolader.  General  John,  in  command  of  Pennsylvania  Mi- 
litia in  1776— BioKraphical  Sketch  of,  226. 

Cahokia,  Illinois,  Kotice  of,  546. 

Caldwell,  Reverend  Dr.  David,  Patriotism  o**,  576. 

Call,  Major,  in  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781,  464 ;  At 
Battie  near  Jamestown,  466. 

Calloway,  Betsey  and  Frances,  captured  by  Indians  in  1T75, 
492. 

Calvert  Cecil  (I^ord  Baltimore),  inherits  from  his  Father  tfas 
Cliarter  of  Crucemtia,  which  he  named  Maryland  in  163% 
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95;  Hb  PoUcy,  396  ;  HU  Toleratkm,  397;  Death  of,  io  1075; 
Sooeeeded  by  hi*  Mn  Chuiea,  399. 

Calvwt.  ChMriea  (Lord  Baltimore),  appohited  Lieotenimt  Gor- 
•mor  of  Maryland  in  1668— Suoeeeds  hi»  Father.  Lord  Bal- 
tuaore.  in  Title  and  Fortane,  in  lG65->DepriTed  of  hit  polit- 
ical Rtahta  aa  Proprietor  in  1691, 399. 

Calvnt.  Leonard,  arriTea  in  Virginia  in  1634— Forms  Roman 
Catholic  Settlement  on  the  Potomac— Determines  to  pre- 
aarve  Peace  within  his  Borders — Anecdote  conceminff  his 
Procestant  Serviaata,397;  Appointed  Goreraor  of  Maryland 
in  1635^  399. 

:alTert  Philip,  ancceeda  Fendall,  as  GoTemor  of  Maryland,  in 
ten,  3l«. 

«T8l«ert  Sir  George  (Lord  Baltimore),  reeeires  Patent  as  Lord 
Propnecor  of  Araloa.  in  Newfoun^and.  in  1621 — Returns  to 
Eoct«nd  in  1625— Viaits  Virginia  in  1628— Retnms  a^ln  to 
England — Permitted  to  frame  the  Charter  of  CreMcentta  him* 
aalfia  1632— Death  oC395. 

Cmnbray,  (Thevalier  de,  French  Engineer,  superintends  ereo- 
tioQ  of  Fort  Mcintosh— Letter  of  Instruction  to  Captain  Som- 
merritte,  500. 

Camden.  Earl  of  (Charlea  PratC),  biographical  Sketch  oC  400. 

Caadea,  Sooth  Carolina,  Notice  of.  678 :  Evacuated  by  British 
m  I'JBl— Destmclion  of  Property— Fall  of  British  Posts,  681. 

Caaapk  Mrs.,  Kotioe  of  643. 

CaapbelU  Charlea,  Notice  of,  543. 

CaapMI.  Co1oo<^  killed  at  Siege  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery in  1777.  168. 

Canpbeu,  Colonel  William,  in  Sonfhem  Campaign  in  1780. 631 ; 
Biofraphical  Sketeh  of.  632;  At  Battle  of  King's  Mountahi, 
633 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-sis  in  1781,  693. 

Cmapb^  Lieatenant,  made  Prisoner.  16. 

Campbell.  Lord  William,  biographical  Sketch  of,  760 ;  Expul- 
Moo  from  dnllivan's  Island  in  1775^  751 ;  Wounded  at  Siege 
of  Fort  »ulKTan  in  1776w  756. 

i?Buipbcll.  Major,  made  Prisoner  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
51tf;  In  Soothera  Campaign  nnder  Greene,  602, 605;  At  Bat 
tie  of  Gailford  in  1781.  609. 

Casap-groond,  Washington's,  at  Now  Windsor,  117. 

Caawla,  proposed  Invasion  uf^  in  1777,  under  La  Fayette,  339. 

Caamon  manufactured  in  America  prior  to  Revolution,  18 ;  Old, 
at  West  Point.  132;  (Counterfeit,  near  Rugeley's  Mill,  666. 

Caaooehet,  Chief  of  Narragansets,  93 ;  Takra  Prisoner  and  put 
to  Death,  94. 

Canoaicm,  grants  Land  to  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  54. 

CManant.  Topography  of,  80. 

CantoDmenta  of  American  Army  in  1780. 103. 

Cspe  FefiT  River.  Notice  of.  559. 

OpAoL  United  States,  described— Burned  by  British  in  1814— 
Kebadt  in  ]t)S7, 406 ;  Old.  of  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg,  burn- 
ed ia  1746— Rebuilt.  470. 

Captare  of  British  Ship  Hopt  by  Mogford  io  1776. 15;  Ontpm, 
tt;  SQoop  Lib«rtf,7l ;  British  Prize  and  Schooni^r  in  Nnrra- 
gaaaK  Bay  in  1775, 73 :  (3eneral  Prescott  in  1777,  76 ;  Of  Ca- 
Bonehri.  94 ;  King  Philip— Bis  Wife  snd  Son,  95;  Galley  Pi^- 
•c,  by  Talbot,  in  1778,96;  British  Frigate  RomulM,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  in  1781.  436;  Fort  Granby.  688;  Fort  Galphln, 
00;  OoTffetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  773. 

CarpT.  Colonel,  Notice  of,  546. 

Carteatnre  of  Pitt  in  1776.  790. 

CatfiBle.  Abraham,  executed  for  Treason  in  1778,  263. 

Cam&oa*  Origin  of  its  Name— EarW  History  of,  559,  .'^61. 

Caf«aoaa.  exempted  by  Congress  from  Requisition  of  Funds  In 
ITSQ.  87 :  Surrender  Charters  to  the  Crown — Organized  as 
two  separate  Prorinoes  in  1729, 562;  Uprising  of.  in  1776, 649. 

Carpaaifera*  Hall,  Philad«;lphia,  Place  of  first  Session  of  Conti- 
aeatal  CTongresa  in  1774,  263 ;  Its  Desecration — Description 

Orr,  DalMM^,  submits  to  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  Res* 

atuhms  of  C^ommittee  of  Vigilance  in  1773.  485. 
niliimiiin  (>>looel  Edward,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 

516;  la  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene— Passage  of  the 

DsB-Biocraphical  Sketch  oC  604 ;  At  Battle  of  Uobkirk's 

lfiB.679. 
CsRnil.  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  adrises  burning  of  Tea  Ship 

P«^  at  Annapolia,  in  1774,  401 ;  Notice  of;  «B. 
Caner,  (diaries.  Notice  of.  427. 
Caftar,  Colonel,  Notice  ot  551. 
Caftsrec,  Sir  George,  Notice  of.  559. 
Csnthars,  Dr..  (2noUtion  from,  572. 
CaaHe  (jarden.  New  York,  Notice  of,  788. 
Caswall,  (iovemor  Richard.  Notice  of.  584 ;  At  BaUle  of  Moore's 

Creek  Bridge  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of— Letter  to  his 

Son.S85L 
Calawba  Falls.  Kotioe  of.  657. 
Catawba  Indiana,  preaeot  Condition  of.  655. 
Caihmaid,  Chmrge.  reoeiTea  Grant  of  Land  for  forming  Settle* 
1663,559. 
Roman,  CkAonj  ot  settle  in  Maryland  in  1634.  397; 


tlsdaded  from  Asseoably  of  Maryland  in  1654-Seizo  Pro- 
vkaeU  Records  in  1655— (^vil  War  ensues,  398;  Coalesce 
with  Indians  a^inst  Protaatants  in  16BS— Surrender  Powers 
af  Qoremment  by  Oipftnlitfioa,399 ;  Not  allowed  ia  Georgia 
ia  1740.  722. 

Cava,  ComwaBia'B.  near  Yorktown.  S0& 

Caasatery,  MotM^na,  st  Morarieh,  30;  Congregational,  at  Nor 


wich,  38 ;  Ancient  Stone,  discovered  at  lUluiiforJ  Island  ia 
1800,  66;  At  Tarrytown,  191 ;  Ancient,  at  Jamestown,  447; 
At  Yorktown,  508;  Ancient,  near  Bland  ford.  Virginia,  542; 
Anciemt,  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  616 :  At  Site  of  Fort 
Comwallis,  South  Carolina,  715;  Near  Charlceton,  South 
Carolina,  779 ;  Trinity.  Now  York,  8. 

Chad's  Ford.  Notice  of,  379,  386. 

Chain,  great,  Remains  ot  at  West  Point — Its  former  Position 
in  the  River,  132;  Its  Construction  by  Peter  Townsend — its 
History,  137 ;  Weakened  by  Arnold— Errors  concerning  it 
corrected— Weight  of;  138. 

(^smpe,  Sergeant  John,  Description  of— Consents  to  attcnijjt 
Abduction  of  Arnold — His  Sense  of  Honor— Do^crts  Amin- 
can  Army,  207 ;  Skill  in  eluding  Pursuers— Kscapes  to  Hr.t- 
ish  Galley — Clinton  deceived,  2^8 ;  Sent  to  Arnold— Joins  hu 
legion— Preparations  for  carrying  off  Arnold,  209  ;  Foiled  in 
attempt— Taken  by  Arnold  to  Virginia—  Escapes  and  jouw 
his  Legion  in  the  Carolinas,  210. 

Chandler,  Elizabeth  M.,  Quotation  from,  369. 

Chapelle,  John  Derk  van  der,  opposed  to  senatng  German 
Troops  to  America,  20. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  saved  bv  Flora  M'Donald.  583. 

Charles  I.,  King,  accession  to  Throne  of'^England  in  1625,  458 ; 
Beheaded  in  1649,  459. 

Charles  IL,  King,  proclaimed  Kin?  of  Virginia — Called  to  the 
Throne  of  hit  Father — Ackno^edges  Virginia  as  an  inde> 

S indent  Member  of  his  Empire— The  "  Old  Dominion."  460 ; 
rants  Lord  Culpepper  and  Earl  of  Arlington  exclusive 
Right  to  Virginia  lor  tuirty  Years.  460 ;  Grants  Territory  of 
New  Netherlands  to  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  784. 

Cliarleston,  South  Carolina,  taken  by  British  in  1780, 667 ;  Ear- 
ly Settlement  of,  743 ;  Character  of  Settlers— Their  difficul- 
ties with  Indians  —  Topography,  743,  744.  752,  754,  757,  760, 
765 ;  Meeting  of  first  Legislative  Assembly  in  1674 — Under 
Martial  Law,  in  1682— Chutch  Liturgy  adopted  at.  in  1703— 
Naval  BaUle  at,  in  1706,  745;  Civil  War,  746;  Defense  of  its 
Harbor  in  1776— Arrival  of  British  Fleet,  753;  Under  Martial 
Law,  754 ;  Reading  of  Declaration  of  Independence  at,  797 ; 
Conaition  of,  after  Invasion  by  British  in  1779  —  Arrival  of 
British  Armament  in  1788,  762 ;  Strengthened  by  Rntledge, 
763;  Siege  of,  764;  Bombardment  of,  766;  Governor  Gads- 
den and  others  taken  Prisoners  in  1780.768;  Attack  on  Brit- 
ish Posts  near,  7TJ,  775;  Mutiny  in  Camp  near,  in  1782, 776 ; 
Evacuation  of,  in  1782.  779. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  early  History  of — Scenery  about. 
616 ;  Patriotism  of  iU  Inhabitants  in  1777— Mecklenburg  Con- 
vention, 617. 

Charlottesville  in  1778— Quarters  of  captive  Troops  of  Bur- 
goyne,  551. 

Charter  of  London  and  Plymouth  (^mpanies  granted  by  James 
I.  in  1606, 451 ;  Second  Charter  granted  to  London  Company 
in  1612,  457 

Chase,  Samuel,  Notice  oC  402L 

Chasseurs  arrive  at  New  York  in  1776,  820. 

Chastellux,  Francis  John,  Mnrquis  de.  his  Travels  In  America 
and  Notice  of;  145,  152;  184,  290,  313,  391,  429,  441,  442,  513, 
554. 

Cheeseborough,  William,  firet  Squatter  at  Stonington  In  1649. 51. 

Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas,  and  Yamasees  march,  under 
Barnwell,  against Tuscaroras,  in  Carolina,  m  1712,1362:  Num- 
ber of  their  Warriors,  643 ;  Cherokees  massacre  Virainia 
Rangers,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  1760,  646 ;  Present  ConditloD 
of,  618. 

Chester,  J.  L.,  Quotation  from,  336. 

Chevauxde-frise  constructed  in  the  Hudson  River,  at  Plom 
Point,  hi  1778,  114;  Across  the  Hudson  in  1777.  164;  De- 
stroyed by  British,  168 ;  On  the  Delaware  at  Byllinge's  Point, 
describee!.  292;  Between  Battery  and  Governor's  li^land,  802. 

Chew,  Benjamin,  Chief- justice,  his  Removal  and  Arrest,  262 ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  314. 

Chew,  Mrs.,  relates  incident  of  shooting  Captain  White  at  Bat- 
tle of  Germantown  in  1777.  317. 

Cheyney.  lliomas,  informs  Washington  of  aj^roach  of  Enemy 
at  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  381. 

(}hickahominy  River,  its  Associations,  445;  Explored  by  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  in  1607.  453. 

Children.  White,  first-born,  in  British  Colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica—Virginia Dare  and  Peresrine  White,  450. 

Chois6.  M.  de.  Notice  of,  512;  Invests  Gloucester  in  1781.  514. 

Chronicle.  Major  William,  killed  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain 
in  1780,  634. 

Chowan  River,  Notice  oC  558. 

Christian,  Mr..  Notice  of,  442. 

Christmas  at  Norfolk,  541. 

Church,  Captain  Benjamin,  bioarnphical  Sketch  of— Captures 
and  beheads  Khig  Philip  in  1676,  95. 

Church,  Old  South.  Boston.  Dfscoration  of.  15;  Old  Dutch,  at 
Flshkill,  123;  Trinity,  at  Fisbkill.  124;  Christ,  at  Philadflnhia 
—Its  Sounding  board,  248,  249 :  Brick,  built  on  site  or  old 
Block-house  at  South wark  in  1700. 255 :  Swedish,  in  I'hilsdel- 
phia,  303;  St  Peter's,  at  Barren  Hill,  322 ;  At  Fn-chold,  359* 
Birmingham  Meeting-house,  used  as  Hospital  by  Howe,  382 : 
Pohick,  419, 420. 421 :  Potomac.  Ruins  of,  422  :  Monumental, 
at  Richmond.  Va.,  436;  St  John's,  Richmond  Hill.  4.77,  438; 
Old  Church  Tower  at  Jamestown.  447;  Hrenton,  at  WUHama* 
borg,  469 ;  St  John's,  Hampton,  532 ;  St  Paul's,  563 ;  Bland- 
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ford.  Petel^bttTg,  542 ;  St  Philip'a,  Rains  of,  tt  Bnnuwlck, 
North  Carolina,  568  ;  Of  England,  Litur^,  eatabliahed  at 
Charleston  in  1703,  745 ;  Episcopal,  at  Wilmiogton,  781 :  At 
Jamaica,  811 ;  Middle  Datch,  French,  and  Swamp,  New  York. 
835;  Trinity.  New  York,  burned  by  British  in  1776— Its  His- 
tory. 819 ;  Presbyterian,  at  White  Plains,  burned  by  Ameri- 
cans. 8S3. 

Churches.  Protestant,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1776.  565. 

Churchill,  Sergeant  Elijah,  awarded  Badge  of  military  Merit  in 
1780.  834. 

Cincinnnti.  SocleQr  of,  organized  near  Flshkill  Landing,  in 
1783.  135;  Record  of  Proceedings  oC  126;  Its  Constitution 
opposed  by  Judge  Burke  and  others,  127 ;  Its  Certiflcste  of 
Membership— Pac  Simile  of;  128;  Order  of  Society— Presi- 
dent, General  of,  129. 

City  Point,  Virgiaia,  Notice  of,  542. 

Claims  to  American  Territory  by  English  and  French,  472. 

Clarenden  County  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia),  Extent  of 
Territory  of,  559. 

Clarenden.  Lord,  Notice  oC  559. 

Clarke.  General  George  R.,  Notice  of,  489,  491 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  493 ;  Explorations  in  the  Wilderness— Submits 
Plsns  to  Virginia  Legislature  of  Expedition  against  British 
Forts  on  the  Ohio  in  1777— Receives  appointment  of  the 
Command,  494 ;  Takes  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  Surprise 
—Applies  himself  to  Pacification  of  Indian  Tribes,  495,  496 ; 
Plans  Expedition  to  recapture  Vincennes  in  1779 — Sends 
Captain  Rogers  to  Mouth  of  White  River— Traverses  drown- 
ed Lands  of  Illinois — Encamps  near  Vincennes — Demands 
immediate  surrender  of  Place  and  Fort,  496 ;  Resisted  by 
Hamilton  —  Conflict  ensues  —  Victorious— Garrison  msde 
Prisoners  of  War.  497 ;  Urges  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1780,  to 
furnish  Means  to  chastise  the  Enemy,  500 ;  Takes  temporary 
oommnnd  under  Steuben — Ordered  to  Rendezvous  at  Palls 
of  the  Ohio — Promoted  to  rank  of  Brigadier — On  Expedition 
against  Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1782,  501. 

Clarke.  Colonel  EUjah,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene 
in  1780.  6:^0;  In  Rattle  at  Musgrove's  Mill,  650. 

Clarke,  John,  Notice  of,  70. 

Claybome,  William,  receives  royal  License  to  traffic  with  In- 
dians in  1631— Forms  Settlements  on  Island  of  Kent,  and  near 
the  Mouth  of  the  Susquehanna — Refuses  to  acknowledge 
Authority  of  Lord  Riiltimore — Seeks  to  maintain  his  Claims 
by  force  of  Arms— Defeated— Flees  to  Virginia — Sent  to  En- 

([land  for  Trial  as  a  Traitor— Acquitted— Returns  to  Mary- 
and — Drive*  Calvert  into  Virginia,  398. 

Clary,  Colonel  in  Battle  at  Musgrove's  Mill  in  1780,  650. 

Clay,  Henry,  Notice  of— His  Birth-place,  431. 

Cleaveland,  Colonel,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 

Clergymen  of  North  Carolina  endeavor  to  win  Highlanders  to 
Patriot  Cause.  583 ;  At  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  633. 

Clinton.  Charles.  Notice  of,  112. 

Clinton,  General  George,  Notice  of,  112;  Head-quarters  ot  at 
Washington  Square,  in  1777 — Detects  a  Spy.  and  proceeds 
with  him  to  E^opus — Hongs  him,  116;  Wounded  at  Siege  of 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  1777,  168;  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  83a 

CUoton.  General  James,  biographical  Sketch  of,  112;  At  Siege 
of  Yorktown  in  1781,  517. 

Clinton,  General  Sir  Henry,  leaves  Newport  for  New  York  in 
1777,  74 ;  In  1779,  85;  His  Correspondence  with  Andrd  and 
Arnold  in  1780.  146,  147 ;  Stratagem  ot  to  divert  Putnam 
from  Hudson  Highlands  in  1775, 165:  Attack  on  Forts  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery  in  1777,  167;  Captures  Forts  at  Ver- 
flanck's  and  Stony  Poinfii  in  1779, 175;  Receives  and  declines 
roposition  to  exchange  Andrd  for  Arnold — Deputes  Gener- 
al Robertson  to  confer  with  Washington  for  Release  of  An- 
drd.  201 ;  Proposes  other  Prisoners  in  Exchange  for  Andrd, 
902 ;  Personal  Appearance  oC  309 ;  Attempts  to  surprise  La 
Fayette  at  Barren  Hill  in  1778.  328;  Succeeds  Sir  William 
Howe  as  Commander  of  British  Forces  in  America.  352 ;  At 
Battle  of  Monmouth,  357 ;  Retreats  to  Sandy  Hook— Criticism 
on  bis  official  Dispatch.  364 ;  Receives  intercepted  Letters  of 
Washington  in  1781,463;  Refuses  to  allow  Americans  to 
transport  Fuel  and  Provisions  to  Burgoyne's  captive  Army, 
550 ;  Issues  Proclamation  declaring  North  Carolina  in  a  State 
of  Rebellion  — Vents  his  Spite  upon  Property  of  Colonel 
Howe — Joins  Comwallis  on  marauding  Expedition  to  North 
Carolina  hi  1776, 589 :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  762;  At  Sie^ 
of  Charleston  in  1780,  764 ;  In  command  at  New  York  in 
1776,  804. 

Clinton.  Governor  Dewitt  Notice  of,  112. 

Cochituatc,  Lake.  Notice  of,  27. 

Cockades.  French  and  American,  described — Washington  or- 
ders his  Officers  to  wear  black  and  white  in  Honor  to  France, 
87. 

Coddington,  William.  Notice  of.  70. 

Coffeehouse,  London,  in  Philadelphia — Swearing  interdicted 
there,  and  closed  on  Sabbath,  in  1780,  2S9. 

Coffin.  Captain  John,  biographical  Sketch  ot  899. 

Coins.  Virginia,  460. 

Coke,  John.  Notice  of,  446,  467. 

Coke,  Richard,  Notice  of.  447. 

Colden.  Dr.  Cadwallader,  biographical  Sketch  of,  786 ;  Burned 
in  EffisT  at  New  York  in  1765,  788. 

CoMax.  William,  commandant  of  Washington's  Lib  Guard,  120. 


College,  Yale,  first  established  at  Saybrook,  50 ;  CoDeee  of  New 
Jersey,  first  established  at  Elizabethtown  in  175&— bonation 
of  Books  by  Governor  Belcher— Burned  in  1802 — Its  Planet- 
arium attempted  to  be  carried  to  England  by  Comwallis— 
Used  alternately  by  British  and  American  Troops  during  the 
War.  243 ;  Its  Character  as  an  Institution,  244 ;  College,  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Virghiia,  founded  m  1682; 
468. 

Colleton,  GoTemor,  declares  Martial  Law  in  Charleston  In  1661^ 
745. 

Collier.  Admiral  Sir  George,  returns  to  New  York  from  ma- 
rauding Expedition  to  Virginia  in  1779. 212 ;  Arrives  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  fa]  1779— Attacks  Fort  Nelson— Takes  Norfolk, 
Gosport,  and  proceeds  to  Suffolk — Seizes  nublic  Stores 
Destroys  much  Property  in  Suffolk — Proceecu  to  Stony  Point 
on  the  Hudson,  538. 

Colonies,  American,  Strength  and  Union  of,  in  1776, 17 ;  Placed 
under  British  Msrtisl  Lsw  in  1773, 20 ;  Position  of,  after  Si^e 
of  Boston,  23 ;  Nicholson's  Plan  for  uniting  them  in  1698— 
For  placing  them  under  a  Viceroy  in  1704,  471. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Notice  of;  687. 

Comely.  Mary,  cuts  Piece  from  Robber's  Coat— Causes  Us  De- 
tection, 220. 

Commissioners,  resident,  appointed  by  the  British  in  1775,  20 ; 
Appointed  for  Detection  of  the  Burners  of  the  Gaspee,  62; 
British,  Arrival  of,  in  the  Delaware,  in  1778,  with  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  Bills,  349 ;  Agents  of,  recommended  by  Congress 
to  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  350 ;  Of  Observation,  sent  to 
Pittsburgh,  by  Congress,  in  1778,  to  determine  Importance  of 
Detroit  as  a  Rendezvous  for  hostile  Tribes — Represent  Ne- 
cessity of  sn  immediate  Expedition,  499 ;  Appointed  by  Con- 
ffress  to  consult  Washington  respecting  Campaign  to  Virgin^ 
w,  509 ;  Of  Washington  and  Comwsllis  to  agree  on  Terms 
of  Capitulation  at  ^  orktown  in  1781,  522. 

Committee  of  Congress  confer  with  mysterious  Frenchman 
relative  to  Aid  from  French  King.  22 ;  Of  Correspondence  at 
Norwich  in  1774, 31';  Of  Congress,  appointed  to  consider  Me- 
morial of  public  Creditors  in  1783. 105;  Names  of,  appointed 
to  superintend  Erection  of  Fortificstions  at  West  Point  in 
1776, 135;  Appointed  by  Congress  to  act  in  its  Behalf  in  Phil- 
adelphia during  its  Absence  at  Baltimore  in  1776,  225 ;  In 
Congress  in  1^6,  relative  to  Declaration  of  Indf>pendencf>, 
276 ;  Of  Correspondence  and  Ob^rvntion  at  Baltimore  in  1775, 
392;  Of  Vigilance,  formed  in  Apollo  Room  at  Williamsburg 
in  1773,  to  obtain  Intelligence  of  oppressive  parlinmcntary 
Acts — Resolve  to  open  Correspondence  snd  Communication 
with  other  Colonies — Submit  Resolutions  to  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 485 ;  Of  Safety,  in  Virginia,  in  1776.  505 ;  Of  Delegates 
convened  at  Williamsburg  to  prepare  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  Form  of  Government  for  VifKinia.  505 ;  Of  Vigilance,  ap- 
pointed by  North  Carolina  A8aeml)ly  in  1773. 579 ;  Of  Safety, 
in  North  Carolina,  in  1775,  582 ;  Of  Mechlenburg  Convention, 
Names  of,  618, 619 ;  Of  One  Hundred,  organized  at  New  York 
in  1775, 795 ;  Of  Concress,  holds  Conference  with  Lord  Howe 
at  Staten  Island  in  1776,  814. 

Communication.  Secret,  held  by  Lieutenant  Chapman  with 
Rhode  IsUnd  in  1779. 86. 

Company,  East  India,  Dutch,  Notice  o£  782. 

Company,  Wc»t  India,  Dutch,  Notice  of,  782. 

Company,  London,  Formation  of.  in  1606 — Names  of  Members 
of,  451 ;  Granted  a  new  Charter  in  1612,  457 ;  Dissolutian  oC 
in  1624.  458. 

Company,  Ohio,  Formation  cf.  in  1749,472;  Complain  of  biTa- 
sions  of  French  into  their  Territory,  473. 

Company,  Plymouth,  Formation  of,  in  1606 — Names  of  Mem- 
bers ot,  451. 

Congaree  River,  Notice  oC  683. 

Congregationaliets,  Settlement  of,  in  South  Carolina,  in  169& 
744. 

Congress.  Continental,  gives  Washington  Instructions  to  de- 
stroy Boston  in  1775,  13;  Issues  Proclamation  relative  to 
Punishment  of  Persons  in  the  Power  of  their  Enemies,  dtc, 
16;  Petitions  George  111.,  by  Penn,  17  ;  Appoints  Committee 
to  confer  with  mysterious  Frenchman  relative  to  Assur- 
ances of  King  of  France,  22 ;  Presents  King  of  France  with 
Frigate  America,  ^;  Treats  with  Admiral  VVallace  to  aup- 
ply  him  with  Proviaions.  in  1775,72;  Rewards  and  promotes 
Colonel  Barton  for  his  Bravery  in  capturing  General  Pres- 
cott  and  his  Aid-df-camp.  in  1777.  77  ;  Sessions  of,  st  York 
and  Philadelphia,  1777. 1778,  79 ;  Orders  Inqt^nr  into  course 
of  General  Spencer,  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island 
in  1777,  80 ;  Exonerates  French  Fleet  from  censure  in  1778, 
85;  Presents  La  Fayette,  while  in  France,  with  Swoi^— 
Resolves  to  raise  Funds  for  continuing  the  War,  87 :  Ap- 
plauds and  promotes  Captain  Talbot  for  capturing  Galley 
Pifiot  In  1778, 96 ;  Memorial  to,  concerning  Public  Creditor^ 
in  1782,  105;  Resolutions  oC  respectioff  Clahns,  106;  Re- 
ceives Record  of  Proceedings  of  Officers  tn  the  Army  in  1783, 
111 :  Resolves  that  equestrian  Statue  of  Bronze  be  erected 
to  the  Memory  of  Washington,  112;  Resolves  to  appoint  a 
Commander,  and  recommends  construction  of  Fortifications 
at  West  Point  and  other  Places  in  the  Highlands,  in  1775 
135 ;  Establishes  military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1802 — 
Organizes  Corps  of  Professors  and  Engineers  in  1812;  138. 
Awards  Captors  of  Andr^  with  Medal  for  Fidelity,  906 :  Re- 
solres  to  defimd  Philadelphia  to  the  last  extremity  in  1776— 
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Aothorfzea  loui  of  $5,000.000 — Ac^joarnt  to  Baltimore— Ap- 
poinu  Committee  to  act  in  its  behalf  in  Philadelphiii.  in  1776, 
2S5i,  S89 ;  Oflere  Cootioeatal  Troop*  Bountie*  of  Money  and 
Land  in  1776,  825 ;  Makes  Washioston  militiiry  Dictator  in 
17761.  232.  385;  Recommended  at  Ma«s  Meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1774.  960;  Recommend  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennaylvapia  to  arreat  Quaker*  of  Philadelphia  for  sedi- 
tlooa  Publicatiooa,  96Q;  First  moTements  toward  a  General 
Aaaembly  in  Tarloos  Colonies —First  assembling  o£  at  Car 
penters'  Hall,  in  1774.  S65;  Names  of  Delegates  from  the 
sermJ  Colonies  Character  of  its  Members — Organization. 
996;  First  opening— First  Prayer.  2b7;  Sits  with  ckMed 
Dooia — Its  Srmpathy  with  Massachusetts — Declaration  of 
Rights— Articles  of  American  Association  aereed  upon.  908 ; 
Issues  Stale  Fwpers — Debates— Dirersity  of  Opinion— Dura- 
tion of  its  first  Sessioo.  269 :  Proceedioos  of^Manner  of  go* 
ing  forth  to  the  World— Effects,  270-;  Resolres  on  Declara- 
tkn  of  Independence  in  1776 — Appoints  Committee  to  draft 
Declaration,  276 ;  Reception  and  Amendment  of  Draft,  277  ; 
Debates  on  its  Adoption.  280;  Its  Adoption.  282;  Signing  of, 
and  Names  of  Signers.  285 ;  Takes  Measures  to  secure  Union 
axkd  Hannony  amonc  confederated  States — Adopts  Article* 
of  Confederation  in  1777 — Sends  Copies  to  the  rarioos  Leg- 
ialatum  for  ApproTal— Withdraws  to  Baltimore  in  1776,  289 : 
Adtjoums  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster— Thence  to  York 
in  1777.  315;  Presents  La  Fayette  with  Sword  in  1779,  324 ; 
Aceei^  his  Proposition —Appoints  him  Major  General  in 
1777. 327  :  Recommends  a  Day  of  Public  TbankagiTing,  333 ;' 
Attempts  to  weaken  the  Power  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  in  1778,  337:  Allows  Washington  to  be  treated  with 
Dianespect — In  Seasion  at  York.  Pennsylvania,  in  1777 — Ap- 
pomts  new  Board  of  War  without  consulting  Washington. 
339 ;  Action  of  concerning  Proposals  of  British  CommiMion- 
era,  relative  to  American  Independence— Recommends  Selz- 
nre  and  Imprisonment  of  their  Agent*,  350;  Directs  Wash- 
ington to  administer  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Oflhsers  of  his 
Army  before  leartug  ValleT  Forge.  352;  Voles  Suiliran's 
Recall  from  the  Army,  381 ;  Meeting  oC  at  Baltimore,  in  1776. 
393;  In  Session  at  Annapolis  in  1783,  402;  RequesU  that 
Vessels  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  for  the  capture  of  Arnold, 
436 ;  Recommended  by  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in 
1774.  486:  Virginia  Delegates  oC  at  Philadelphia,  in  1774, 
487 :  Sends  Commissioners  of  Observation  to  Pittsburgh  in 
17TB.  to  determine  imporisnce  of  Detroit  as  Place  of  Ren- 
dexvous  for  hostile  IVibes,  495 ;  Appoint*  CommUsioners  to 
oodCer  with  Washington  refpectlni  Csmpaign  to  Virginia. 
509;  Proceedings  in,  at  Philadelphia,  on  receipt  of  Intelli- 
gence of  surrender  of  CornwAiUs — Proposes  Erection  of 
Moonmeot  at  Yorktown,  527 ;  Awards  Officers  for  Bravery, 
9aB :  Action  of.  Dishonorable,  relative  to  Gstes  and  Bnrgnyne 
— Orders  captive  Army  of  Burgoyne  to  interior  of  Vi^nia, 
390:  Awards  Medal  to  General  Lee,  829 ;  Sits  at  Princeton 
inl783.S:f7. 

Coagress's  Own  (Connecticut  Rangers),  Notice  of.  818. 

CoBgreas.  Federal.  Library  oi;  re-csUbUshed  in  1815.  405. 

Coofrees,  Provincial,  of  Maasachasetts,  reorganized  Militia  in 
1776, 10 :  Of  New  Hampshire,  iasues  Instrnctloiu  to  Delegates 
ai  ContiDental  Congress  relative  to  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776.  276;  Of  North  Carolina,  convenes  at  Newbem, 
In  177!V  ."iBO :  Also  at  Hillsborough.  581 :  Directs  emission  of 
BOk  of  Credit.  582 :  BCanifesto  of,  in  1776.  588 :  Declines  tak- 
iag  Action  on  the  Proceedings  of  Mncklenburg  Convention, 
631 :  Convenes  at  Hillsborough  in  1780,  675 ;  Of  South  Car- 
oKna.  convenes  at  Charleston  in  1774,  749;  Of  New  York. 
convenes  at  New  York  in  1775,  793 ;  Adjourns  to  White 
Plains.  a02. 

CoeDeeticot  Naval  Force  of  in  1777 —  Names  of  Vessels,  42 ; 
Called  npoo  by  Coogre**  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War  in  1780, 
87 :  .Sofferinff  of  her  Cok>nist*  during  King  Philip's  War,  95 ; 
Meawire*  taken  relative  to  Declaration  or  Independence  in 
1776.  276    Constitution  nC  adopted  prior  to  1776,  289. 

Connolly.  Dr^  Notice  o(,  489,  497. 

Cooshubocken  (Matsoo's  Ford),  Notice  of,  329.  330. 

Comtttutlon  of  New  York,  first  printed  at  Fishkill  in  1777, 125; 
Of  diflerent  States,  Adoption  o(^— Federal,  adopted  in  1787, 
9B9 ;  Of  Marrlnnd.  adopted  in  1776.  402. 

CoDstitutJoo  laUnd,  near  West  Point,  fortified  by  Americana  in 
1776.  135. 

Cooatitationa,  fundamental,  of  Shafkeabury  and  Locke,  for  Al- 
bemarle County  (North  Carolina),  ki  1669,  560;  Abrogation 
oC561. 

Continental  VQIage,  near  PedukiU,  burned  by  British  in  1777, 
173. 

CkMitreccrar,  M.  de,  at  Fort  Duquesne,  475,  478. 

Convention  of  Deputies  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  260;  In- 
structs Penn«ylvattia  Assembly  to  assert  Colonial  Rights, 
9Sl ;  Held  in  North  Carolina  in  1776,  relative  to  Declaration 
of  Independence — Held  in  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  for 
same  purpose.  275 ;  At  Annapolis,  to  consider  Means  of  rem- 
edying Defects  of  Federal  (Government  in  1786,  403;  Consti- 
tutional,  at  Richmond.  In  1788.  438 ;  Permanent,  in  Virghiia, 
in  1773,  504  :  Appoints  Patrick  Henry  Commander  of  all 
Forres  raised  for  Defense  of  Ck>lony  in  1775— Of  Delegates 
St  WiUismstmrg.  Virginia,  in  1776— Appoints  Committee  to 
prepare  DedaraUoo  oif  Rights  and  Plan  of  (Government,  505 ; 
m  North  (Carolina,  repro^batea  Tea  and  other  Duties  in  1774, 


579  ;  The  MecUeoburg,  617 ;  Names  of  the  Committee,  618, 
619. 

Conway,  (General,  Severity  upon  British  Ministera  after  Evac- 
uation of  Boston.  19 ;  Opposed  to  Civil  War.  21. 

Conway.  General  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  (Sermantown,  316 ;  A 
Secret  Enemy  to  Waahington  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778.  336 : 
Hopes  to  supersede  him  as  CommsnaeriU'rhiof —  Foiled, 
337;  His  Resignation  —  Fights  Duel  with  Cadwallader— 
Wounded— Apologizes  to  Washington,  340. 

Owke,  Governor  Nicholas,  biographical  Sketch  ot  57. 

Cooper,  Anthony  A.  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  Notice  of  559 ;  Bi- 
ographical Sketch  of,  560. 

Cooper,  Dr..  fiees  from  Columbia  College  in  1775.  794. 

Cooper,  J.  Fennimore,  Error  of,  concerning  old  Tower  at  New- 

C>rt.  65;  Author  of  "The  Spy"- Founds  his  Tale  on  the 
ifo  and  ExploiU  of  Enoch  Crosby,  122. 

(Copley,  John  8.,  paints  Scene  representing  Debate  in  House  of 
Lords  in  1778  relative  to  American  Indejpendence,  348. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  appointed  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1692, 
399. 

Corbin.  Receiver-general,  at  Williamsburg,  in  1775,  503. 

Corbin,  Collector  of  Taxes,  mobbed  at  Enfield  in  1759.  567. 

Curoes,  Hostility  towsrd  Whites  in  Carolina  in  1711,  562. 

Cornstalk,  in  Battle  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774. 487 ;  TreaU  with 
Lord  Dunmore  for  Peace.  489. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  takes  Fort  Lee  in  1776, 5221 ;  Urges  capture 
of  Philadelphia— Injudicious  Disposition  of  his  Troops— 
Looks  with  Contempt  upon  Washinffton's  weakened  Forces 
—Returns  to  Head  quarters  in  New  York— Prepares  to  Sail 
for  England  on  leave  of  Absence,  226 ;  Ordered  bsck  to  New 
Jersey,  231 ;  Approsch  toward  Trenton.  233 ;  Outgeneraled, 
234 ;  Proceeds  to  Princeton,  238  ;  Evacuates  New  Jersey  vim 
New  Brunswick,  240;  Personal  Appearance  of;  309 ;  Atford* 
Succor  to  Britidh  Camp  at  (iermantown,  320;  In  Skirmish 
with  Americans  nev  Pencsnder  in  1777,  376 ;  Anecdote  ot, 
429 :  Joins  Arnold  at  Petersburg  in  1781,  463,  547 ;  Retreat* 
to  Richmond  —  Thence  to  WiniamBburg,  Jameatown.  and 
Portsmouth  —  Pursued  by  La  Fayette  and  Wa^ne  —  Send^ 
Simcoe,  Armstrong,  and  Ewald  to  Chickahominy  River  to 
deatruy  Aoterican  Store*  and  collect  Cattle,  463 ;  At  Battle 
of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781 — Retreat*  to  Jameatown  Ul 
and,  465;  Rcaort*  to  Stratagem — Encamp*  Force*  In  Pint- 
Fore*t  on  main  Land — Casts  up  Fortiflcstions  on  Powhatait 
Creek — Success  of  his  Stratagem,  466 ;  Engagement — Con- 
centrates his  Forces  at  Jamestown  Island,  and  proceeds  to 
Pqrtsmouth,  468 :  Ordered  to  the  Chesapeake  in  1781— For- 
tifies Yorktown  snd  Gloucester- Biograpoical  Sketch  of  510 : 
Attempts  to  escape  into  Carolina  in  1781,  511 ;  Conduct  oii 
his  March  through  Southern  States.  524  ;  Surrendera  Britiali 
Standards  at  Yorktown.  525 ;  Brought  to  New  York  as  Pris- 
oner on  Parole.  526;  Place  of  Surrender  and  Cnpitulstioii. 
530:  Proposes  to  enter  Virginia  in  17e0.  539;  Attempto  tu 
establish  royal  Power  in  Lower  Virginia,  543 ;  Causes  Brit 
ish  Maraudera  to  be  put  to  death  —  Assumes  command  ot 
Arrov  at  Peteraburg  in  1781,  547 1  Joined  by  Re  enforcenoents 
at  Westover— Marches  toward  Richmond — Attempts  to  in 
tercept  Wsyne — Sends  Simcoe  to  Point  of  Fork  to  aurprisc 
Steuben — Dispatches  Tarleton  and  Champagne  to  attempt 
capture  of  Jen'orson  and  Membera  of  Virginia  Legislature  ai 
Chariottesville— Attempts  to  destroy  Amerirsn  Stores  at  Albe 
marie  Old  Court  House  —  Hastens  to  Williamsburg,  550 : 
His  Office  and  Head-auartera  at  Hilbborough,  590;  Crosst<» 
the  Cauwba  and  Yadkin  in  Punuit  of  Greene.  600.  601  ;  Ef 
forta  to  reach  the  Dan.  603 ;  Disappointment,  6(M ;  Hetin>M 
to  Bell's  Mills.  Deep  River— Msrrhes  toward  New  Garden 
Meetinghouse— Invited  to  Battle  b^  Greene,  606 ;  Uis  victo 
rious  Blow,  610;  Uis  Victory  equivalent  to  a  Defeat— Pre 
cipltate  Rfetreat  to  Cross  Creek— Puraued  by  Greene,  612 : 
Marehes  to  Wilmington,  613 ;  Moves  to  Chariotte  in  1780— 
Issues  Proclamations.  624 ;  Establishes  Post  at  Blair's  Mill 
625:  Head-quartera  at  Charlotte  and  Winnsborougb — March- 
es Southward.  626 ;  At  Camden,  670 ;  In  conmiand  at  New 
York  in  1776.  804 ;  Pursues  Washington,  825. 

CorthindU.  or  Van  Cortlandts,  History,  of.  169. 

Coram,  Destruction  of  Stores  at,  in  1760.  834. 

Cotton.  Rev.  Mr.,  Notice  of.  69. 

Council,  Common,  of  London,  remonstrate  in  fsvor  of  the 
Americans — Movement  for  an  Impeachment  of  Counselon 
who  had  planted  Popery  and  arbitrary  Power  in  America, 
17. 

(^uncil  of  Officers,  snnomoned  by  Sir  Henry  (Hinton,  at  New 
York,  relative  to  release  of  Andrd.  201. 

Council.  Provincial,  established  In  North  Carolina  \n  1775, 582 ; 
In  South  Carolina  in  1775,  750. 

Council  of  War,  called  by  Washington  at  Cambridge  in  1778, 
10;  At  Butts's  Hill  iu  1778. 85:  Held  by  Wsshington.  before 
leaving  Valley  Forge,  in  1778  —Also  at  Hopewell,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  Enemy.  3.53 :  By  (General  Forbes,  at  Fort  Du- 

2uesne,  in  1758,  480:   Held  by  Kentuckians  hi  1782.501: 
tailed  by  Gates,  near  Camden,  in  1780,  672;  Called  by 
Washington,  st  Fordham.  iu  1776.  825. 
Council  of  Wsshington  with  Indian  Chiefs,  at  Logstown,  in 

1753,  473. 
C^ourt.  General,  of  Boston,  banisbea  Roger  WiUiama  for  Trea- 

aon  in  1635,  53. 
Court  Martial  and  Trial  of  Arnold -VenBet— Punishment  and 
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ite  Effect!,  143 ;  Nunes  of  OfBccn  oC  on  Trial  of  AndrA,  197 ; 
OfGeDeral  Le«.360;  Of  General  Ashe,  714. 

Covenanter*  in  North  Carulina,  preTiuua  to  the  Revolution, 
565. 

Coventry,  Earl  of,  prefers  Independence  of  the  Colonies  to 
continuance  of  War — Denounced  n«  treaaonable,  21. 

Cow-boys  and  Skinners,  Notice  of,  105,  194 ;  Rendesvooa  on 
Ramapo  Creek  in  1780.  210. 

Cowpena,  Origin  of  Name  of,  636. 

Craig.  Major,  tNkes  Possession  of  Wilmington,  North  CaroUiia, 
In  1781.  613,  781;  His  Flight,  781. 

Craik,  Dr.  James,  biographical  Sketch  of.  241 ;  Relates  Anec- 
dote of  Indian  Chief  attempting  to  shoot  Washington  at  Bat- 
tle of  Fort  Duquasne,  4711. 

Crane,  Ichabod,  and  the  headless  Horseman,  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, Lexend  oC  li^l. 

Craven.  Cnarlea,  conflict  with  Indians  in  1715, 644 ;  Sacceeded 
as  Governor  of  Carolina  in  1717,  746. 

Craney  Island.  Notice  of,  541. 

Cranston.  WilliMm,  Notice  of,  64. 

Crcsap,  Colonel  Michael,  plants  Settlement  on  the  Ohio  in  1774 
— Calls  Council  of  Pioneers — War  declared  against  Indiana — 
Eitablishes  new  Post  of  Defense —Skirmish  with  ,Savngo«— 
Indinns  made  Prisoners — Opposes  Exoedition  to  Yellow 
Creek— Exonerated  from  Charge  of  murdering  Logan's  Fam- 
ily, 489;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  490. 

CreacenU,  Silver,  worn  by  Patriots  of  North  Carolina  in  1776, 
587. 

Crompond  Village.  Notice  of,  186. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  acceasion  to  supreme  Power  in  England  in 
1654  -Sends  Fleet  to  the  Chesapeake  to  reduce  Virginians 
to  Submission,  459;  Death  of,  460. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  accession  to  supreme  Power  in  England 
in  1658.  460. 

Crosby,  Enoch  (the  alleeed  reality  of  "Harvey  Blrch'p,  en- 
gages in  "Secret  Service"  of  hii  Country  in  1T76--Snbjected 
to  a  mock  Trial,  and  confined  in  Irons  in  Pishkill  Dutch 
Church— Biographical  Sketch  of.  132;  Hia  Exploits,  123, 
124. 

CroMwicks.  early  History  of— Origin  of  Name — Captura  of 
Uessinns  at,  in  1778,216;  Skinnish  at,  219. 

Crowder's  Knob.  Notice  of,  6-.28.  6^. 

Cniger.  Colonel,  biographical  Sketch  of,  CSKi, 

Culpepper,  Lord,  receives  with  Earl  of  Arlington  exclusive 
Right  to  Virginia  for  thirty  Years — Becomes  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1680,  460,  471 ;  Succeeded  by  Lord  Howard  in 
1684.  471. 
'Culpepper  Men,  Notice  of.53I.53& 

Culprit  Fny,  Quotation  from,  134. 

Cunninphnm.  Captain,  Provost  Marshall  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia— Treatment  of  American  Prisonera— His  Char- 
acter. '307, 

Cunningham,  General  Robert  biosraphical  Sketch  of.  649. 

Cunnineham,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781.  637. 

Cunningham,  Bill.  Captain  of  '*  Bloody  Scout,"  in  Carolina,  in 

1780.  6.)3,  659.  692. 
-Custine.  Adam  Philip.  Count  de.  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
515:  Bioeraphical  Sketch  of.  517. 

Custis.  G.  W.  P.,  Notice  of,  ISO.  .'i39 ;  ^notation  from.  239 ;  Pic- 
turcs  of  Trenton.  Germantown.  and  Monmouth,  361 :  Paint- 
\Dfm  of— Author's  Interview  with,  412 ;  Places  Monument  at 
Birth-place  of  Washington,  426. 

Custis,  Daniel  Parke,  former  Husband  of  Lady  Washington, 
426. 

Cuatia,  John  Parke.  Aid  de-camp  to  Washington  at  Cambridge 
and  Yorktown,  424 ;  Member  of  Virginia  Legislature— Death 
of,  529. 

Daddy  Hall.  Anecdote  of,  61. 

Dale.  Sir  Thomas,  arrives  at  Jamestown  with  Supplies  in  1611 
— Assumes  and  adminifiters  Government  under  Martial  Law 
— ^Relieved  by  Gates— Resumes  the  Government  in  1614 — 
Appoints  Yeardly  Governor  in  1619.  4.^7. 

Dalrymple.  Colonel,  in  Command  atStatcn  Island  in  1776,804. 

Dancing,  Washineton's  Opinion  of,  115. 

Dandridge,  Miss  (Martha  Washington),  biographical  Sketch  of. 
840. 

Dare,  Virginia,  llrat  Oflfapring  of  English  Parents  in  the  New 
World.  450. 

Dare,  Eleanor,  Notice  of,  450. 

Darrah,  Mrs.  Lydia,  apprises  Washington  of  Intended  Attack 
of  BriUsh,  248,  3(U.  302.  .121. 

Dartmouth.  Earl  of,  informs  Penn  of  the  Resolution  of  George 
III.,  17;  Succeeds  tlie  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Lord  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  19 ;  Circular  ot  relative  to  Meeting  of  Congrcaa  at  Phil- 
adelphia, 269. 

'Daridson.  Colonel  George,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Com- 
walliA  Id  1780,  624. 

Davidson,  Guncral  William,  killed  at  Battle  at  Cowan's  Ford  in 
1781— Biosraphical  Sketch  of.  599. 

Davidson,  John,  aecora panics  Waahington  to  French  Creek  as 
.    Interpreter  in  1753,  473. 

Davidson.  Miss.  Quotation  from.  75. 

Davie.  Colonel  William  R.,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781«  600; 
In  Skirmish  at  Wahab's  Plantation  in  1780. 625. 

tDaviM,  Enveraad  Samuel.  Notice  of;  479. 


D*Anberteuil,  M.  HiUiard.  AecoQat  of  young  Seymour,  and  Doath 

offals  Bride,  384. 

Deane,  Silas,  American  Commissioner  to  Franee,  retuma  to 
America  with  the  French  Fleet  in  1778,78. 79 ;  Suggmto  Propri- 
e^  of  presenting  Library  of  College  of  New  Jersey  to  Fraaoe 
aa  Bonus  for  its  Good-will,  243. 

Dean,  John,  one  of  the  Captors  of  Andrft— Grave  of,  at  Sleepy 
Hollow.  187. 

Dearborn,  General  Henry,  succeeds  Popbam  as  President  Gen- 
eral of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1848.  129. 

De  Beaujeu,  Captain,  killed  at  Battle  of  Fort  Duqueene  in  17^ 
478. 

Deborre,  General,  at  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  1777 — Diaaenrion 
with  Sullivan,  381. 

De  Buys,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Guilford,  in  1781.  610. 

Decatur.  Commodore,  commands  **  United  Statea"  and  **  Mace- 
donian" at  New  London  in  1813,  45. 

Declaration  of  Independence— Its  History — Opinionaof  variooa 
Individuals  concerning,  273;  Measures  taken  by  the  aeveral 
States,  1275;  l^midity  in  Sute  Lcgislaturea— State /Govern- 
ment recommended— Lee's  Resolution  for,  276 ;  Drafted  fay 
Jetferson — Reasons  why  he  was  chosen  to  write  it — Hia  Let- 
ter inclosing  it  to  Richard  H.  Lee — Original  Draft  and  Amead- 
menta,  277;  Debatea  concerning,  in  Congress,  280;  Action 
of  the  several  Colonies  on  the  Subject— 'uie  Declaration  as 
adopted^  282 :  lu  Announcement  to  Congresa.  asaembled  in 
Independence  Hall,  284 :  Ringing  of  Liiterty  Bell — Names  and 
Signatures  of  Signers.  28.*),  286.  287;  Its  Reception  in  New 
York  and  elsewhers,  265 ;  Principles  of  the  Declaration  and 
their  Effects— Opinions  of  Raynal,  Mirabeau,  and  Napoleon 
concemine.  2^ ;  Proclaimed  at  Williamsburg.  Virginia,  in 
1776.  506;  Reading  oC  at  Charleaton.  757;  In  WaahmgUm's 
Army  at  New  York,  801. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Meckleabuiig,  in  177S,  616 ;  ffia- 
tory  of,  622. 

Deep  Creek,  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  of,  5.19. 

De  Fleury.  Colonel  D..  at  atorming  of  Stony  Point  In  1779, 178; 
Awarded  Medal  by  Congreas— Biographical  Sketch  of.  181. 

De  Grasse.  Count,  Francois  Joseph  Paul,  arrives  with  French 
Fleet  in  Chesapeake  in  1781 — blockades  Mouth  ot  York  Riv- 
er—Biographical Sketch  oC  51 1 ;  In  Engagefoent  off  Capes 
of  Vtrsinia.  512;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  m  1781— Refuse*  to 
aacend  the  River,  514. 

De  Hctoter,  General,  in  command  at  New  York  ic  1776,  804. 

De  Kalb,  Baron,  accompanies  La  Fayette  to  Americ4i  in  1778, 
323 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— In  command  of  Sootbem  Cam- 
paipi  in  1780,  667;  Death  of,  674. 

DelKti<'ld,  Major,  commands  military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
in  1838,  138. 

Delancey.  General  Oliver,  biographical  Sketoh  ot)  839. 

Delanoeya,  Movements  of,  in  1777,  830. 

DelMWnre,  Lord,  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Virginia  in 
1608— Arrives  at  Jameatown  in  1609,  456;  Sails  for  England 
in  ill  Health,  4ff7. 

Delaware  River,  first  Settlements  on,  by  Dutch  and  Swedes,  in 
1623-38,  251 ;  Place  where  WnshinKton  crossed  in  1776^  221 ; 
Military  Works— Removal  of  Obstructiona  on,  by  Britiah.  392; 
Topography.  290,  S96,  298. 

Delaware.  Hute  of,  called  upon  by  Congress  for  Funds  to  carry 
on  War  in  1780.  87 ;  Origin  of  Name  of.  249;  Early  Settle- 
ment of,  by  Duu-h  and  Hwedea,  in  1623-%  251,  259;  Se- 
ceded from  Pennsylvania  in  1691,  255;  Proceedinga  relative 
to  Declaration  of  Independence,  376 ;  Constitution  of,  adopt- 
ed in  1776,  269. 

Delegates,  Pennsylvania,  in  Continental  Congress,  in  1774, 261 ; 
Convention  of.  at  Williamsburg.  505. 

Do  Noailles.  Viscount  Ftench  Envoy  to  British  Court,  notiflea 
British  Minister  that  h's  Government,  in  concert  with  United 
States,  had  taken  Measures  to  protect  lawful  Commerce,  78 ; 
At  Siege  of  Yorktown  In  1781.  522. 

Denmark  issues  Edict  against  carrying  wariike  Articlee  to 
America  in  177.5,  19. 

Depeyster.  Captain,  under  Comwallis  in  1780,  630;  At  Baltli 
of  King's  Mountain  in  1780.  634. 

De  Rosset.  Noses  John.  Notice  of,  568. 

D'Estatng,  Count,  Charles  Henry,  sails  for  America  in  com 
mand  of  French  Fleet  in  1778— Rlographiral  Sketrh  of  78 
Arrives  in  the  Delaware — Communicates  with  Conrrefs.  and 
sails  for  Sandy  Hook,  79 ;  Prooet*ds  with  Fleet  to  Newport. 
80;  Puta  to  Sen  to  attack  Howe— Ships  damaged  by  Gale,  81 : 
Contest  with  British — Sails  for  BoMon— Vintiicatory  Letter 
to  Con  Kress,  82;  Assists  Lincoln  in  the  Siege  of  Savannah  la 
1799,  7J4. 

D'E^toucbea.  Admiral,  of  French  Fleet  at  Newport  in  1781. 
540. 

De  Tilley,  Admiral,  of  French  Fleet  at  Newport  in  1781,  540. 

Deuxponts.  Count  William,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown.  515. 

De  Villiers.  M.  De,  in  command  at  attack  of  Fort  Necreaity  in 
1754,  476. 

De  Vries,  Captain  David  P..  forms  Settlement  on  the  Delaware 
in  1631 — Indians  destroy  his  Colony — He  makes  Peace  with 
the  Tribe,  and  quite  the  Bay,  251. 

Dewey,  George  W.,  Quotation  from,  271. 

Dexter,  Paymaster.  Anecdote  of,  63. 
'  Dickinson.  John,  issues  "  LetU'rs  of  a  Pennsrlvania  Farroer" 
ia  1767,  259;  Chairman  of  Revolatiooary  Meetinf  at  Phila- 
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Ariphia  In  1774.  900 ;  Slroacly  aiwrli  CoIooiaI  BiAu,  961 ; 
Drmmm  np  Pelitioii  to  the  King.  969. 
INekiBOTD,  Qeaeral  Plul«nxm,  at  Battle  of  Treaton  in  177S— 

BiogvmpUcal  Sket«d&  oC  990 ;  At  BMtlo  of  Moomouth.  335. 
DiekiaMB.  Major.  klUed  at  Battle  of  Monmouth  in  ITii,  365. 
DOkrd.  Nra.  Sarmh.  wanu  Colonel  Clarke  of  approach  of  Bri^ 

fail  at  Grecoo'a  Spriac.  North  Carolina.  630,  653. 
OOloo,  BroChen.  foUlotiaed  in  1793,  34. 
Dinwiddle,  Robert.  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1753,  473 ;  Sends 
Waahinfton  with  Dicpatcbea  to  M.  De  St.  Pierre,  at  French 
Creek,  in  1793 — ^toeenaed  at  St.  Pierre'*  Reply—Calls  Coun- 
cil—Takea  Meaaaree  to  expel  French  from  Virginia  Soil,  474. 
Dumal  Swamp.  Notice  of,  539. 
Dispatehea  aeixed  at  Charteatqn  in  1775, 74% 
DobU,  Arthur.  Goremor  of  North  CaioUaa  in  1755.567. 
Doeep,  Colooel.  kUled  in  Battle  at  Red  Bank  in  1777— Grave 
o^-iTw  SknU  IB  poaeeaalQO  of  a  New  Jersey  Pbysidan,  990 ; 
In  Expedition  ngunat  Fort  Mercer.  293;  Mortally  wounded 
—Hie  dying  Worda,  294 ;  Commands  Hessians  at  New  York 
Inl77«.80€ 
Dealy.  Ookmel  John,  biograi 
DoreheaCer  Heights^  fbrt&Mi 

15U5— OifiBTS  Assls^ 
to  Raleigh'a  Coloolata.  450. 
Arske.  Admiral,  in  Engagement  off  Capes  of  Virginia  In  1781 

519. 
Drake,  Joaeph  Ik,  Quotation  from,  9, 134. 
Draper,  Mra.,  Cenompb  of,  571. 
Draper,  Sir  WtlUem,  Vanity  of— Quotation  from,  571. 
Dn^toQ.  WiUimn  H..  blographfeal  Sketch  ot,  649-,  Charge  to 

Grand  Jory  on  Independence,  759. 
Drunwnond,  RoTereod  William,  Governor  of  Albemarle  Coun- 
ty Colony  in  1653.  559. 
Dvysdala,  Hugh,  soeceeds  Spottawood  m  Deputy  Governor  of 

Virgima  inl799L  47a 
Dacbe.  Reverend  Mr.,  makes  first  Prayer  in  Continental  Con- 

gresa.  967 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  969. 
Du  Coudray,  M^  drowned  in  crossing  the  Schuylkill  in  1777, 


nel  John,  biographical  Metch  oi,  71S. 
Heights^  fbrttted  by  Thomas  in  1776. 11. 
^mtftcla,  errivea  at  Roanoke  in  15U5-OiEB 


Ihiddingtoo.  Commander  ai  Schooner  Gaspee  in  1772, 60,  61 ; 

Wooaded  at  Gaapee  Point— Carried  ashore  at  Fswtuzet,6S. 
Dodfey,  Colonel,  in  tftlrmish  at  Charles  City  Court  House  in 

1781.  444. 
Duel  fonnfat  between  Conway  and  Cadwalbider  in  177a  340 ; 

Between  Whiteebunt  snd  Simpson  in  1766,  569 ;  Between 

M'Inmah  and  Gwinnett,  798 ;  Between  Howe  and  Gadsden, 


Daama.  M^  at  Battle  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  175&  47& 

Damaa,  Count  Mathien.  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 519;  Bl- 
OfrrMpbieal  Sketch  of,  590. 

DanUp,  Colonel,  in  Skirmish  at  Greene's  Sprinc  South  Caro- 
Ima.  in  1780.  630. 

DaaJap.  William,  Quotation  from.  91a 

Dunbar.  Coloeel.  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne,  477. 

ItaadM.  Colonel,  at  Batde  near  Jamestown  Isbuid  in  1781, 467 ; 
At  Siege  of  Yorktown.  514. 

taamore.  Lord  (John  Murray),  driven  from  Gwyn's  Island  in 
1776— Destroys  Occoquan  VilbiaiB.  419;  His  Palace  at  Win* 
iaflbsberg.  469;  The  last  royal  GoTemor  of  Virginia,  1779. 
473 :  A  i*pendtbrift.  489 :  Succeeds  Sir  Henry  Moore  as  Gov. 
cmor  of  N«w  York  in  1770,  and  Botetourt  as  Governor  of 
Virtinie  in  1771— His  Chnracti^r— Coat  of  Amis— Dissolves 
Hooae  of  Burgesses  in  1773.  485 :  Also  in  1774— His  Speech. 
486 :  In  Expeditioo  to  the  Sriota  against  Indians  in  1774— 
Suppnaed  lYeachery  toward  VirKinians,487:  Threatens  Lewis 
with  Death— Forms  'lYesty  with  Indians  at  Camp  Charlotte 
— Rrtnma  to  Viriinia.  491 :  Excites  Indhin  Tribes  against 
Whitf^  497 ;  Removes  military  Storea  at  WUUamsborg  on 
Board  a  British  Ship^AoChoriaea  Receivrrgeneral  to  com- 
promise with  Ueorv— Menaces  the  I*eople,  503;  Threatens 
to  enfranchise  all  the  Negroea,  and  arm  them  against  their 
Masters — Iaa«««  Proclamation  against  Henry — Converts  bis 
PalaeeintD  a  Garriion— Convenes  the  Assembly — Abdicates, 
and  esrapea  witb  his  Family  on  board  the  Fowey  Man-of- 
War,  At  YuriEftown— Sends  Letters,  Messagea,  and  Addresses  to 
Aaaemhiy— Invited  by  Burgesses  to  return  to  sign  Bills— RC' 
fasea— Drmands  that  they  shall  present  tbemselres  at  the 
Shtp  of  War  for  Signatuni.  504 ;  Proceeds  to  Norfolk  in 
Bfltiah  Fle^t— EstJibltsbes  Hendquaner^— Proclaims  Free- 
dom to  idl  Slaves  who  should  bear  Arms  for  thckKing — issues 
Proclamation,  declaring  Martial  Law  tbronchont  Virginia, 
506;  Maraodiof  Expediticm  against  Lower  Virgioia  in  1775, 
S3 1.  534 ;  Bioffrapby  of.  53a 

Dann^  John.  Notice  oC  inimical  to  Patriot  Cause.  691. 

Du  PooocNU.  P.  S^  ancient  Edifice  oi;  tai  Philadelphia,  308; 
Aaerdoie  o£  3ia 

Duportall,  G<*oerai  Chevnlier.  Cokmd  of  Engineers  at  West 
Pamt  in  1778,  136:  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  hi  1781— Viuts  De 
Grasse  off  Cape  Hfory,  514. 

Duquesne.  Capiaio.  Treachery  of;  to  Boone,  49a 

Dunet,  Georffe,  Notice  oC  559. 

I^rfce.  Qoototion  from.  74. 

Dorkee,  M«|or  John  (bold  Bean  HiUeT).  Notice  of.  39 

Detton,  Captain  Hubbard.  Notice  o£  39.  35. 

Bwf|^  Dr.  TinsoHiy.  argnee  Importance  and  Neoessity  of  a 


Eager.  Mr.,  error  oC  corrected.  coocemUig  Ethan  Allen,  167. 
Eaton,  General,  joins  Greene,  at  Troublesome  Creek,  in  1781, 

606 ;  At  Battle  of  Guilford,  609. 
Ebenezer,  Settlement  of,  in  173:i,  799: 
Eddins,  Benjamin,  Patriotism  of;  693. 
Eden,  Governor  Robert,  Notice  oC  401. 
Edgeworth,  Richard  L.,  Notice  of;  198. 
Edwards,  David.  Notice  of,  571,  573. 
Efilgics  left  at  Bunker  Hill  by  British,  14. 
E&ij  of  Stamp  Act  Distributer,  IngersoU,  burned  at  Nurwich 
in  1767.  31 ;  Of  Hood,  Stamp-master  of  Bultimore,  in  176.% 
400;  Hanged  on  Gallows  at  Charleston,  747 ;  Of  Cadwallsdi^r 
and  KeUy  at  New  York.  788,  799. 
Eggleston.  Captain,  in  Battle  on  the  Haw,  In  1761.  593;  In  Bhi 
tie  at  Guilford,  607 ;  With  Lee,  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, 7ia 
Elbert,  General  Samuel,  biographical  Sketch  o^  711 ;  Captures 

Oglethorpe's  Fort  in  1778, 799. 
Eliot,  Rev.  John,  biographical  Sketch  of —  Preaches  Gospel 
among  New  England  Tribes — Teaches  them  to  read  and 
write.  99. 
Elktoo  (Head  of  Elk).  Notice  oC  387. 
Ellet,  Mrs.  £.  F^  Quotation  from,  157, 588 ;  Her  Sketch  of  An- 

nisStockton«942. 
Elliot,  Captain,  in  naval  Engagement  at  Newport,  in  1776^  79; 

Conveys  General  Prescott  to  Providence  in  1777,  77. 
Elliot,  Mrs.  Susan,  presents  Standards  to  Sooth  CaroUna  Regl* 

ment  in  1776,  738,  756. 
Elliot,  Rev.  Dr.,  Thanksgiving  Sermon  o^  in  1776,  14. 
Elliot,  William.  QuouUon  from.  300.  594. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Valley  Forge,  in  1777-78— 
Washington's  Head  quarters,  332 ;  Preparation  of  Huta,  333 ; 
Disposition  of  American  Army— Huts  and  their  Occupants, 
334 ;  Condition  of  Army— Great  Sufferings— Number  of  Sol- 
diers encamped,  335;  Hopefulness  of  Washington  —  Con- 
spiracy to  deprive  him  of  chivf  Command— Peraons  named 
as  Malcontents,  336 ;  Forged  Letters— Conway  promoted— 
Pretensioos  of  Gates  snd  Lee — Anonymous  Letters — Con- 
way's Letter  to  Gates— Quarrel  between  Gates  snd  Wilkin- 
son—Congress appoints  new  Board  of  War,  with  Gates  at 
Head- La  FayeUe  appointed  in  Command  of  Expedition  to 
Canada,  without  consulting  Washington,  339;  Conway  re> 
signs— Fights  Duel  with  CHdwallader— Writes  penitent  I.et' 
ter  to  Washtncton,340;  Arrival  of  Baron  Steuben— Joins 
Americans  at  Valley  Forge— Appointed  Inspector  General, 
341 ;  Washington's  KfforU  in  behalf  of  hU  Soldiers.  349 ;  Re 
ceives  Intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  independ- 
ence of  the  Colonies— Issues  general  Order  forThanksgivint 
—Rejoicings  at  Vallt* v  Forge,  346 ;  Evacuation  of  PbHadef 
phia  bv  the  British  -Washington  breaks  op  bis  Encampment 
at  Valley  Fon^e— Pursues  the  Enemy  to  New  Jersey.  3^. 
Encampment  ot  American  Army  at  Green  Spring  Plantation, 

in  1701,  under  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  446. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Middlebrook  in  1777,  911. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Wbitemarsh  in  1777,  391. 
Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Spinks's  Farm  In  17d0^669. 
Encampment  of  Americans  at  Oyster  Bay  in  1780,  834. 
Encampment  of  British  Army  near  Newport  in  1780,  87. 
Encampment  of  British  Army  at  Philadelphia,  hi  1777,  under 
Sir  William  Howe,  309 ;  Erection  of  Barracks—  AtUck  ef 
Hazlewood  with  Delaware  and  Montgomerj/  Frigatea— ZM- 
aware  captured  by  British — ^Torpedoes  sent  down  the  River 
from  Bordentown  by  Americana— •' Battle  of  the  Kega,"3l9; 
Alarm  during  the  Miscbianza  F^te — Boldness  of  tlm  Ameri- 
cans—Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  British,  311. 
Encampment  of  British  Army  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  In 

1780.  fl96u 
Encam|)ment  of  British  Army  on  the  Eno,  in  1771,  under  Tky^ 

on,  5i5. 
Encampment  of  Burgoyne's  csptive  Troops  at  CharlotteaviDe. 

Virgini^  in  1782,  559. 
Encampment  of  French  Army  at  Providence  in  1789,  55. 
Encampment  of  French  Army  at  Annapolis  in  1789,  403. 
Endicott,  Governor,  cuts  Cross  from  g"gM*K  Banner,  at  Salem, 

in  1635— Suspended,  5a 
Engineers  of  the  Hudson  HIghlsnds.  13%  13a  135, 136. 
England  isaues  Orders  to  seixe  all  French  Veasels  in  British 

Ports  in  1778,7a 
Epitaph  on  Franklin,  written  by  hImseIC  949;  On  Alexander 
Scammell,  515 ;  Of  John  Holt.  534  \  On  Monument  of  General 
Stevens,  .V)5. 
Eppes,  William  D.,  Execution  of;  553. 
Erskine,  Sir  William,  in  command  at  New  York  in  177a  804. 
Etcboee  burned  in  1761,  646. 
Eutaw  Springs  described,  69a 

Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  under  Howe,  in  1776,  13 ; 
Announcement  oi;  in  London  Gazette.  99;  Of  lUiode  Island, 
by  the  Americana,  in  1778.  84 ;  Of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  Brit- 
lab,  in  1789,  85:  Of  New  Jersey,  by  Uie  British,  in  1777,940; 
Of  Philadelphia,  by  British,  in  1778.  .353 ;  Of  Camden,  in  1781, 
681 ;  Of  ."Savannah,  in  1782, 741 ;  Of  N«w  York,  by  the  Amerv 
cans,  in  1776.  815.  817. 
Everard,  Sir  Richard,  last  proprietaiy  Governor  of  Caroling 

in  1729,  5(J9. 
Ewald,  Captain,  in  Battic  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  in  17B1, 461 
Ewing,  Dr.  Francis,  Notice  of.  94a 
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Birtng,  General  James,  crosaea  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  with 

Washington,  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of;  239. 
Exeter.  New  Hampahire,  founded  by  Wheelwriaht  in  1637, 70. 
Kxpedition  againat  Pcnobacot,  under  Salatonatall,  LoveU,  and 

Wadaworth.  in  1779— Failure  oC  26. 
Kxpedition  of  RngUah  asainat  Pequou  in  1(37,  under  Captain 
Mason — Attack  on  their  Fort,  47 ;  Ita  Deatniction — Terrible 
Maaaacre— English  depart  to  Saybrook — Inraaion  reaumed 
—Destruction  of  Pequota,  48. 
fSxpedition.  Naval,  of  Arnold,  up  the  Tbamea,  in  1781,  under 
the  British,  42;  Landing  of  Euenay  near  Ltght-houae— March 
toward  New  London — ^Deatniction  of  Town  and  other  Prop- 
erty, 43 :  Infamy  of  Arnold— Attack  on  Fort  Oriawold— De- 
fenae  and  Capture—Murder  of  Colonel  Ledyard.  44 ;  Cruel- 
lies at  Fort  Griswold— Departure  of  the  Enemy,  45. 
Expedition,  Naval,  againat  Britiah  Schooner  Gaapee,  under 
Brown,  in  1772.  61 ;  Arrival  of  armed  Boata— Combat  with 
(lieutenant  Duddington— Duddlogton  wounded  and  convey* 
ed  to  Pawtuxet— ^hooner  destroyed — Etfbrts  to  discover 
Inceodiariea — Appointment  of  Commlaaioners  for  Detection 
— Cloaiog  of  their  Labors  in  1773 — Names  of  Actors,  62. 
Expedition,  Secret,  to  Capture  General  Preacott,  in  1777,  un- 
der Colonel  Barton.  75 ;  Preacotf  a  Head-quartera— Sentinel 
deceived— Namea  of  Barton's  Men,  76;  Seizure  of  Preacott 
and  hia  Aid— Convey  them  to  Providence  and  New  York, 
77. 
Expedition,  American  Volunteer,  against  Cowboys,  in  1780— 

Names  of  the  Party — Their  Capture  of  Andrd.  187. 
Expedition  (American)  againat  Rhode  laland.  in  1777— Reaig- 
nation  of  General  Spencer — Appointment  of  Sullivan — Ar- 
rival of  French  Fleet  at  Newport- Stratagem  of  Engliah— 
Increase  of  Land  Forces  by  New  England  MiUtia.  80;  De- 
atniction of  British  Vessels  bv  English— Landing  of  Ameri- 
cans on  Rhode  Island— Naval  Batue— Violent  Tempest.  81 ; 
State  of  American  Troops — Refusal  of  French  to  coHiperate 
—Sail  for  Boston — Protest  against  Sailing,  62;   Retreat  of 
Americans  to  Butts's  Hill— Battle  of  Quaker  Hill— Loss  of 
Belligerenta,  83 ;  Evacuation  of  Rhode  laland  by  Americana, 
64. 
Expedition  (Britiah)  againat  Rhode  Island,  under  Clinton,  in 
1780 — General  Heath  receivea  Re-enforcements  of  Troop*— 
Clinton  proceeds  to  Huntington  Bay— Abandons  the  Enter- 
prise, 88. 
Expedition  (British)  againat  New  Bedford.  In  1778.  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton — Landing  of  Grey  on  Clark'a  Neck— Destruc- 
tion of  Shipping  in  the  Harbor— Burns  Magasine,  Stores, 
Wbarvea,  Houses.  ^.— Grey  proceeds  to  Martha's  Vineyard 
—Destroys  Veaaels  —  Makea  Uequisition  for  Arms,  Money, 
Oxen,  and  Sheep,  84. 
Expedition  (Britiah)  to  Peekskill  under  Sir  William  Howe,  in 
1777— Scheme  and  Stratagem  to  capture  and  destroy  Cattle 
and  military  Stores  at  Peekskill— M'Dougall  commence* 
sending  Stores  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomenr— Vessels 
of  Enemy  arrive  at  Tarrytown.  Haverstraw.  and  Peekskill 
Bav— Landing  of  Enemy  at  Peekskill— M'Dougall  retreata  to 
Gallows  Hill— Sends  to  Fort  Constitntlon  for  Detachment 
under  Colonel  Willctt- Skirmish  ensues— Destruction  of 
Stores  and  other  Proper^— Destruction  of  Continental  Vil- 
lage. 173  ;  Peekskill  repossessed  bv  Americans.  174. 
Expedition  against  Trenton,  under  Waahington,  in  1776,  227 ; 
victory  of  Americana  over  the  Heaaiana,  229 ;  Good  Effect 
of  the  Victory  at  Trenton,  231. 
Expedition  againat  Princeton,  under  Washington,  in  1777,  and 

ita  Succeaa.  232-S80. 
Expedition  (Heaaian)  against  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank.  In 
1777. 293 ;  Donop,  the  lloaaian  Commander,  mortally  wound- 
ed—Retreat to  Haddoiiflrld.  294. 
Expedition  to  Barren  Hill,  under  La  Fayette,  in  1778. 328. 
Expedition,  propoaed,  againat  Canada,  in  1777,  under  La  Fay- 
ette. 339. 
Expedition  to  French  Creek,  under  Washington,  in  1753 — 
Waahington  joined  by  French  and  Indian  Interpretf^rs — Pro- 
ceeds across  the  Alleghaniea  to  Fort  Dnquesne— Descends 
the  Ohio  to  Logstown— Holds  Council  with  Indian  Chiefs, 
473;  Joined  by  Tanacharison  (Half  King)  —  Proceeds  to 
French  Camp  at  Venango— Received  with  Civility  by  Jon- 
caire— Thence  to  Head-quarters  at  Fort  Le  Bcauf— Received 
with  Politenesa  by  M  De  St.  Pierre— Accomplishes  his  Mia- 
sion — Returns  to  Williamsburg.  474. 
Expedition,  under  Washington,  against  the  French  at  Fort  Dn- 
quesne, in  1754,  475;  Erects  Fort  Neceasity— Proceeda  to 
Hiding-place  of  the  French— Aaaaulta  them  by  Surprise,  and 
gains  a  Victory,  475 ;  Succeeds  to  chief  Command  on  Death 
of  Frv— Holdii  Council  of  War — Jtrenethens  his  Position  at 
Fort  Necessity— Attacked  by  the  Frencn— Capitulatea — Loaa 
-Returns  to  Williamsburg.  476,  477. 
expeditions  (British),  marauding,  to  Bristol  and  Tiverton  in 
1778.  under  Preacott — Boata  and  Galley  on  Klckemaet  River 
destroyed— Church  and  Dwellings  at  Warren  burned— Rob 
Inhabitanta  of  live  Stock.  Jewelry,  Sec,  77 ;  Bum  Episcopal 
Chureh  at  Bristol  and  other  Buildmga,and  plunder  the  Town 
—Bum  Milla  at  Tiverton — Attempt  to  fire  and  plunder  the 
*  Town— Repulsed  by  Patriots,  78. 
Expedition  (British)  againat  St  Augustine  in  170i.  74.'t. 
Sxpedition  (British)  up  Hudson  River,  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  1777 —Stratagem  of  Clinton  to  mi*leitd  Putnam — 


Landing  of  hia  Troopa  at  Tarrytown,  165;  SkirmiabM  near 
Doodletown  and  Fort  Montgomery,  166,  167 ;  Treachery  of 
Meaaenger — Putnam  deceived — Forts  Clinton  and  Montgom- 
ery taken,  167 ;  Americans  fire  their  own  Veaaela  and  flee— 
Enemy  proceed  to  Kingston,  deatroring  Obatmctiona  in  the 
River  and  other  Proper^,  burning  Towns.  Stc. — Estimate  of 
Loaa  of  Munittona,  Store*,  d^.,  of  Americana,  168. 
Expedition  (Britiah),  marauding,  up  the  Delaware  in  177&— 
Proceeda  to  Bordientown  ana  Biie'a  Island,  burning  Honstv 
and  deatroying  other  Proper^— Returns  to  Philadelphia  with 
little  Booty  and  no  Glory,  220. 
Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  Hampton,  in  1813,  under 

(Jockbum.  532. 
Expedition  (Britiah),  marauding,  asalnat  Lower  Virginia,  un 
der  Dunmore,  in  1775— Sends  Soldiers  ashore  at  Norfolk  to 
aeize  Holfa  printing  Eatabliahment  —  Corporation  aends 
aboard  Letter  of  Remonatranoe  to  Dnnmore— Attack  upon 
Hampton  and  other  Pointa  on  Elisabeth  and  Jame*  Rivera- 
Penetrates  Princeaa  Anne  County  to  plunder  and  lay  waste 
— Declarea  open  War  againat  Lower  Virginia — Attempta  to 
bring  Indians  against  (Jolooies — Norfolk  County  atUed  to 
Arms  under  Woodford  and  Bullitt  —  Dunmore  conatmcts 
Batteriea  and  Intrenchmenta  at  Norfolk— Arma  Toriea  and 
Blacks— Orders  country  People  to  send  in  Cattle,  534 ;  For 
tiflea  Paaaage  of  Elisabeth  River  at  Great  Bridge— Battle  at 
Great  Bridge — British  driven  off  in  Confusion  to  the  Norfolk 
Side— The  killed  and  wounded— Treatment  of  Priaonera— 
Dunmore  greatly  exaaperated— Woodford  entera  Norfolk  in 
Triumph — Joined  by  (General  How^— Dunmore  abandons  his 
Intrencbments — Distress  prevail*  in  his  Shipe^Fired  upon 
by  Americana— Arrival  ot  British  Frigate  Liverpool — Com- 
mences bombarding  Norfolk.  Sa6 ;  Lays  Town  in  Aabea  — 
Distress  of  the  People— British  driven  back  to  their  Ships 
with  Lose,  537 ;  Operatea  at  Gwyn'a  laland,  and  then  joins 
naval  Force  in  New  York — Saila  to  England — ^Amount  of 
Property  destroyed,  53b. 
Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  Virginia,  in  17B1,  under 
(Jornwallis— Reaches  Roanoke  at  Ualtt'nx- Tarleton'a  Corps 
aent  forward  as  Advance  Guard — Commita  Ouiragea  on  In- 
habitanta and  Property — Arrivea  at  Petersburg— Joined  by 
Arnold— CornwHllia  aasumes  chief  Command,  547:  Receive 
Re-enforcements  from  New  York  at  Westover— Marches  to 
ward  Richmond — Attempta  to  intercept  Wayne  and  La  Fay- 
ette—Senda  Simcoe  to  Point  of  Fork  to  surprise  Steuben — 
Dispatchea  Tarleton  and  Champagne  to  attempt  Capture  of 
Jefferaon  and  Membera  of  Vii^n:a  Legwlature  at  Chariottes- 
ville — Attempts  to  destroy  American  Stores  at  Albemarle 
Old  Court  House— Hastens  to  Williamsburg,  55a 
Expedition  (Britiah),  marauding,  to  North  Carolina,  under  9ir 

Henry  Clinton,  in  1776,  587. 
Expedidon  (British),  under  Mawhood,  against  military  Poata 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1778 — Skirmlah  bt^twi-en  Simcoe'a  Kangera 
and  Americans,  under  Smith,  at  Quintan'a  Bridge — ^Enemy 
foiled,  344 ;  Simcoe  proceeds  to  Hancock'a  Bridge— MMa«acrc 
of  all  the  Inmates  of  Hancock'a  House— Return  to  Philadel- 
phia. 345. 
Expedition  (Britiah)  to  Virginia,  under  Arnold.  Philips,  and 
(jomwallis,  in  1780 — Departure  of  Arnold  from  New  lor^— 
Detained  by  contrary  Winds — Enters  Hampton  Road*— Pro- 
ceeds to  Jamestown  and  Wu#tover.  433 ;  Lands  his  Forres — 
Marchea  toward  Richmond.  4:)4 ;  Takea  Poaaesaion  of  the 
Town — Deatroyathe  Cannon  Foundery  and  Magazine — ^Plun- 
ders Houses,  435;  Rums  public  and  private  Bnildinga  and 
other  Property — Withdrawa  to  Westover — Re-cmlwrka — 
Commita  other  Depredations  on  the  River  and  Shores  of 
Virginia  Bays — Pursued  by  Americana— Establiahca  Head 
quarters  at  I'ortamonth.  436 ;  Skirmish  of  Simcoe'a  Ranger* 
at  Long  Bridge  with  American  Videttea.  443;  At  Charles 
City  Court  House— Simcoe  collects  his  Prisoner*  and  joins 
Arnold  at  Westover,  444;  Comwallis  arrives,  in  1781.  at  Pe- 
tersburg, from  North  Carolina — Proceeds  to  Portsmouth- 
Pursued  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne — Battle  at  Spencer's  Or- 
dinary—Stratagem of  Simcoe,  464 ;  March  of  Comwallia  for 
Jamestown  Island.  465;  Battle  at  Jamcatown  Ford,  467; 
Americans  retreat  to  Point  near  Jaraeatown — Comwallia  to 
Portamouth  —  Tarleton  dispatched  to  destroy  American 
Storoa  at  New  London  (Va.) — Meets  Comwallia  at  Suffolk — 
Whole  Army  return  to  Portamouth— Number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  Battle.  466. 
Expedition,  under  Braddock,  againrt  the  French  at  Fort  Du- 
queane.  in  1755— Marches  from  Alexandria  to  Will'a  Creek 
— Deatniction  of  Fort  Cumberiand — Braddock  aeparatrs  his 
Army  into  two  Divisions— Joins  Washington  at  Junction  of 
Yooghiogbeny  and  Monongahela  Rivers — l^eavea  Dunbar  in 
command  of  Fort  Cumberland — Proceeda  to  Fort  Duqueane, 
477;  Alarm  of  the  French— Conflict  enauea — ConAiaion  of 
both  Partirs— Washington  ndopta  provincial  Mode  of  Fight- 
ing-Awful Carnage— Braddock  killad,  478 ;  Utier  Defeat  ot 
the  British — Loss  nnd  wtmnded,  479. 
Expeditions  of  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  colonize  Vir 

ginia,  448,  449.  450.  451. 
Expedition  to  Virginia  by  Goanold,  Weymouth,  and  Pring.  451. 
Expedition,  under  Forbes,  against  Fort  Duqueane  in  1756— 
Washington  nnd  Ryrd  proceed  to  Will's  Creek — Boquet  ex 
ceeds  hia  Inatructiona— Grant  attempts  to  capture  Fort  Du- 
queane— Retrest  with  Lom — French  puraue  and  attack  Bo- 
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qnefs  Camp— Battle— French  bam  Fort  Daqaeme  on  ap- 
proach of  Forbea— Eacape  down  Uie  Ohio — Porbea  take* 
PoMnaaioPof  Rain*  of  the  Fort— EMabliabea  a  GarriaoD,  and 
namea  it  aAer  Pitt— Retonu,  with  principal  OfBcera,  to  Will- 
ianubur^  4i?0. 

Expedition  to  the  Scioto,  ondei^  Dunmore,  in  1774 — Lewia  fol- 
lows the  Great  Kenawha  to  the  Ohio— Dunmore  croaaea  the 
Moantaina  to  the  Ohio,  aboye  Wheeling — General  Andrew 
Lewia  encampa  at  Point  Pleaaant — Attacked  by  Comatalk, 
487 ;  Colonel  Charlea  Lewis  and  Uogfa  Allen  noilaliy  wound- 
ed— Lewia'a  Line  dves  way— Fleminff  attacks  the  Enemy's 
Right— Sustained  by  Colonel  Field— bidians  driven  back— 
Cornstalk  cheera  his  Men  —  Indians  retreat  at  Night— The 
killed  and  wounded— Lewis  receirea  Ordera  to  proceed  to 
the  Scioto— Leaves  Shelby  in  command  at  Point  Pleaaant— 
Dunmore  erects  Port  Gower  at  Mouth  of  Great  IJockhocking, 
48B ;  Treaty  with  Indians  at  Camp  Charlotte.  489;  Returns 
to  VirjKinia,  491. 

Expedition  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  Monongahela  River,  in 
1774.  489. 

Eamedition,  under  Clarke,  against  British  Frnts  on  Western 
Rivera  and  Lakea,  in  1778— Proceeds  to  Com  Island,  at  Falls 
of  the  Ohio— Joined  by  Kenton,  494 ;  Descends  to  Month  of 
the  Tennessee — Accepts  services  of  Hunters  as  Guides — 
Marehea  for  a  distance  down  the  Ohio— Thence  by  Land  to 
Kaakaskia— Takes  Fort  by  Surprise— Captain  Bowman  pro- 
ceedM  to  Cahokia,  4^ ;  Capturea  two  small  Towns,  snd  takes 
Cahokiaby  Surprise— Inhabitants  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  American  Cause— Prepares  to  besiege  Fort  Vincennea— 
Joined  bj  Faster  Gibault  and  InhabttanU  of  the  Town— Ex- 
pels Garriaon  from  the  Fort,  and  planta  the  American  Flag, 


Expedition,  under  Clark,  against  Vincennea,  in  1779 — Sends 
Captain  Rogers  to  Mouth  of  White  River— Traveraea  drown- 
ed Lands  of  Illinoia— Encamps  near  Vincenoes — Demands 
imnaediatB  Surrender  of  Place  and  Fort,  496 ;  Resisted  by 
Hamilton  —  Conflict  ensues  —  Victorious  —  Garrison  made 
Prisoners  of  War — ^Hamilton  sent  to  Virdnia,  497. 

Cvpeditioo.  under  Byrd,  against  Kentucky  Forts,  in  1780 — Pro- 
ceeds, with  Canamans  and  Indians,  to  Falmouth  and  Rud- 
delTs  Station,  on  the  Ucking — Surrender  of  Ruddell  —  In- 
dians capture  Men,  Women,  and  Children — Destroy  Proper- 
ty-Army proceeds  to  and  captures  Martin's  StiUion — Re- 
turns to  Detroit,  500. 

Expeditioa,  under  Boone,  to  Blue  Licks,  in  1782 — Joined  by 
'Trigg  and  Todd  at  Bryant* s  Station — Proceeds  toward  Lower 
Btoe  Licks— Kenmcldans  hold  Council  of  War— Pursue  the 
Enemy,  falling  into  Ambuscade — Nearly  surrounded  by  In- 
dians in  Concealment — Death  of  young  Boone— Kentuckians 
retriMit  acroaa  the  Stream — Pursued,  with  great  Loss,  SUl. 

Expedition,  under  Clarke,  against  Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto, 
in  1782— Assembles  at  Mouth  of  tbe  Licking— Crosses  the 
Ohio,  and  proceeds  to  the  Scioto,  accompanied  by  Kenton  as 
PSh)t — Natives  escape— Americans  bora  Villagea,  Corn-fields, 
and  Orcharda— Return  to  Mouth  of  Licking,  501. 

Expeditioa  (British)  to  PortsmoutA,  under  Leslie,  in  1780, 539. 

Expedition  (British)  to  Petersburg,  under  Arnold  and  Phillips, 
in  1781— Land  at  City  Point— March  for  Petersburg— Simcoe 
attacks  PatrioU  at  WUIiamsburg.  snd  takes  Yorktown— Phil- 
fins  lands  near  Barwell's  Ferry — Viivinians  flee  on  approach 
or  Simcoe.  543;  British  proceed  to  Blandford— Attack  Steu- 
bMh — Americans  retreat — Pursued  by  Enemy  to  Blandford 
diurch— British  fired  upon  by  Steuben,  from  Archer's  Hill 
—He  retires  to  Chesterfield  Court  House— Loss — Destraction 
of  Property,  544;  Arnold  proceeds  to  Osborne's — Phillips 
marches  to  Cbeaterfidd  Court  House  —  Virginians  driven 
from  the  opposite  Shore  at  Osborne's — Whole  Fleet  and 
S'areB  captured  or  destroyed,  545 ;  Marauders  proceed  to- 
ward Rkhfoond— Desb-OT  Tobacco  and  other  Property  at 
Mtticbeater — March  to  Warwick — Destroy  Ships  on  the 
fitocka.  Floor,  Tobacco,  Sce^  and  burn  the  Town— Return  to 
Peteraburg,  54& 

Rxpeditioos,  under  Barnwell  and  Moore,  against  Southern  In- 
diana. 562L 

Expeditioo.  under  Tryon,  aeainst  Regulators  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1771— Encampment  of  Tryon,  on  the  Eno.  575 ;  Waddel 
crosaes  tbe  Yadkin— Desertion  of  his  Men— Pursued  by  In- 
surgents—Skirmish ensues — Several  taken  Prisoners  —  Es- 
capes himself  to  Saliabnry — Tryon  presses  forward  toward 
tbe  Allamance— Battle  with  the  Regulators,  576;  Killed  and 
wounded,  577 :  Tryon  returns  to  Newbeme,  exhibiting  Pris- 
ooers  on  tbe  Wav — Exacta  Oath  of  AllMiaoce  from  People — 
l.«vies  contribatlons  of  Provisions — Oners  reward  for  Uus- 
band  and  other  Regulators- Bums  Houses — Destroys  Crops 
— Uojda  Conrta  turtisl  for  trying  civil  Cases — Condemns 
twelve,  and  Execntea  six  Prisoners,  578. 

Gxpedidoo,  under  CTolonel  Moore,  against  Highlanders  In  North 
CaroUoa,  in  1776— Marchea  toward  Cross  Creek— Fortifies 
Camp— Cuto  off  (Tompsunication  between  M*Dona]d  and  Mar- 
tin —  Highlanders  approach,  584 ;  Pursued  by  Moore,  565 ; 
Patriots  east  up  Breast-work  near  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  587 ; 
Conflict — Hi^landers  routed,  dispersed,  or  made  Prisoners 
—Tbe  kiBed  and  wounded,  568. 

Expedition,  under  Lee,  to  the  Haw.  in  pursuit  of  Tarleton,  in 
1781— Americans  cross  the  Haw— Lee  determines  to  surprise 
dw  Eaeay— Roaorta  to  Stratagem,  503;  Attacks  and  defeata 


a  Band  of  Tories — Resumes  his  Msreh  in  pursuit  of  Tarleton 

*  — PursuM  him  to  the  Haw — ^Tarleton  esespea  to  HiUsbor- 
ongh,  583.  ^ 

Expmiition  to  King's  Mountain,  against  Ferguson,  in  1780— Ac- 
count of^  by  Gates,  631 ;  March  to  the  Cowpens,  633 ;  Pur- 
suit of  Ferguson— llie  Battle,  633;  Surrender  of  the  British 
and  ToriesH-Loas — Death  of  Ferguson.  634 ;  Execution  of 
Tories— Character  of  the  Battle-eround,  635. 

Expeditions  agaipst  Cberokees,  unoier  Montgomery,  Qrao^  and 
Middleton.  in  limSl,  646. 

Expedition  against  Cherokees,  In  177(^  under  Rutherford  and 
Pickens,  648. 

Expedition  against  Tories,  in  Carolina,  in  1780,  under  Willlama, 
650. 

Expeditions  of  Huck  and  Cunningham  in  South  Carolina,  66d. 

Expedition  against  St  Augustine,  under  Oglethorpe,  in  1740^ 
723. 

Expedition  of  Spaniards  into  Georgia  fai  1743.  723. 

Expedition  against  Tories,  at  St  Augustine,  in  1776-7. 727. 7S8. 

Expedition  to  Floi;ida,  under  Howe,  in  1778. 729;  Failure.  73a 

Expedition  (British)  against  Savannah  in  1778,  under  Campbell, 
730. 

Expedition  of  Marion  against  Tories  in  1780,  769 ;  Pursued  by 
Wemyss— Retreat  of  the  latter— Defeat  of  Tyne— Skirmiab 
near  Georgetown,  770. 

Expedition  against  Georgetown,  under  Mari<m  and  Lee,  in 
1781— Ita  FailuDB.  771. 

Expedition  against  Pirates,  under  Captain  KIdd,  in  1699, 78Sw 

Expedition  of  Britbh  to  Staten  Island  in  1777,  836. 

Extortion  of  public  Officers  in  North  Carolina,  in  1766,  571. 

Eyre,  ColoneX  lands  at  Groton  in  1781,  43;  Takea  poaiession 
ofFortOriswokl,44. 

Fair  Haven  plundered  by  British  tn  1778,  84. 

Falls,  Yantlc  destroyed  by  public  Improvements,  36L 

Falla  of  the  Catawba,  Notice  of;  657. 

Falls,  Mr,  Notice  of,  628. 

Faneail  Hall  conveijM  into  a  Theater  bT  the  British,  15. 

Fanning,  David,  Leader  of  Tories  in  North  Carolina  In  1781, 777. 

Fanning.  Edmund,  Notice  of;  571,  572;  Legal  Trial  of— Fined, 
572 ;  Outrages  upon — Biographical  Sketch  of,  574. 

Farr,  Mr ,  and  Family,  murdered  by  Ptoe  Robber  Fenton,  368. 

Fast-day  in  Virginia  in  1774, 486. 

Faucett,  Thomas,  supposed  to  have  shot  Braddock.  479. 

Fsugeres,  Margaretta  v..  Quotation  from— Biographical  Skateh 
o^-Sufferings,  130,  131. 

Fauquier,  Francis.  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  In  1758.  473. 
479 ;  Dissolves  House  of  Burgesses  iq  1764— Refuses  to  call 
House  together,  483 ;  Death  oC  in  1768,  484. 

Fay,  Theodore  S.,  Quotation  from,  98. 

Fendall,  Josiah,  succeeds  William  Stone  as  Governor  of  Mary 
land  in  1656— Arrested  by  Protestants,  398;  Surrenders  hit 
Trust  to  Lord  Baltimore  —  Accepta  a  new  Commission  a« 
Governor— Succeeded  by  Philip  Calvert — Arreated  and  found 
guilty  of  Treason — Parctonad,  but  declared  forever  ineligible 
tor  Office,  399. 

Fenton,  Pine  Robber.  Notice  of— His  Death,  368. 

Fergnaon,  Adam,  Notice  of,  349. 

Ferguson,  Major  Patrick,  Grave  of;  near  King's  Mountain.  629 : 
In  Skirmish  at  Greene's  Sprhig  in  1780.  630;  Biographical 
Sketch  of— Death  of;  634. 

Ferguson,  Colonel  killed  In  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780, 659. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,  Notice  of,  350;  Anecdote  of,  351. 

Fersen,  Count,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  514. 

Few,  James,  hung  by  Tryon  after  Battle  on  the  Allamance  in 
1771,  577. 

Field,  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  the  Sciotain  1774,  48a 

Fishing  Creek— Ita  Associations,  656. 

Fish.  (Jolonel  Nicholas,  Notice  of,  100. 

Fishkill,  Notice  of— Described  by  Chastellux  hi  1780— Scene 
of  Baraum's  "  Spy  Unmasked"— Plsce  of  Enpampmcnt  of 
American  Army--Of  Session  of  New  York  Legislature,  123: 
Ancient  Dutch  Church,  123;  Trinity  Church,  124;  Place  of 
printing  the  first  Constitution  of  New  York  State  — Head 
quarters  of  Baron  Steuben— Place  where  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati was  formed,  125. 

Fire-arms  manufactured  in  America  prior  to  Revolutioo,  18; 
Antiquity  of,  66. 

Fish,  Preserved,  Notice  of,  581. 

Fitzgerald.  Colonel  John.  Aid-de-camp  to  Washington  in  Battle 
ofPrinceton — Anecdote  o^  239. 

Flag,  British,  surrendered  to  Washington  at  Yorktown,  528 ; 
Iteplaced  bv  American  at  Fort  George  in  1783.  839. 

Flag  of  the  Union  unfurled  for  the  first  time  at  Cambridge  in 
1776— Washington's  Letter  relative  to,  9;  Color  of,  changed 
—Adopted  by  Congress  In  1777,  10 ;  Ordered  to  be  taken 
down  in  New  York  by  Cunningham,  839. 

Flag  of  Trace,  Violation  oC  at  Teller's  Point,  ISO. 

Flag  of  Morgan's  Rifle  Corps,  637. 

Flag,  Republican,  of  South  Carolina  in  1775,  751. 

Fleet  American,  Names  of  Vessels  oC  In  the  Delaware  In  1777 
—Under  Command  of  Captain  Haxlewood,  293. 

Fleet,  British,  driven  from  Boston  Harbor  by  Lincoln  In  1776, 
15 ;  Blockades  New  London  in  1813, 45 ;  Arrives  at  Newport 
In  1775. 73 ;  Sails  for  America  In  1778,  under  Admirals  Byron 
and  Hyde  Parker,  78 ;  Arrives  at  Sandy  Hook  from  the  Dels 
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wtre,  ■ader  Loid  Howe,  in  1778,  79,  81 ;  Proceed*  to  New- 
put  with  twenty-Are  Sell  —  Encounters  terere  Onle,  61 ; 
liilgagement  with  French  Fleet,  62;  Proceeds  to  Boston— 
Ketums  to  New  York,  84 ;  On  Amerioen  Const  rp-enforeed 
m  1780  by  Adminl  Oraves,  87 ;  Blockades  Nnrramnset  Bny, 
88 ;  Enters  Chesnpenke  and  Delaware  Bays  in  1777,  under 
Lord  Howe,  SS3;  In  James  River,  under  Arnold,  in  1781, 434 ; 
In  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1646,  under  Sir  George  Ayscue,  459; 
In  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1781.  512, 540;  Rendezvons  of,  at  Nor- 
folk Harbor  in  1775, 5.34 ;  Arrives  at  Hampton  Roads  In  1779, 
536;  In  Gardiner's  Ba^  in  1761,  510;  Arrives  at  Charleston, 
in  Command  of  Admiral  Parker,  In  1776,  753 ;  At  Siege  of 
Charleatoo  in  1780, 764  ;  Arrives  at  Sandy  Hook,  under  Lord 
Howe,  in  1776. 800. 

Fleet,  French,  sails  for  St.  Domingo  in  1762. 56 ;  Sails  for  Amer- 
ica in  1778,  under  Count  D'Estainc.  76 ;  Arrives  at  Delaware 
Bay— Sails  for  Sandy  Hook— Anchors  at  Mouth  of  Shrews- 
bury River— Arrives  at  Newport  to  cooperate  with  SaUivan, 
80;  Leaves  Newport  Harbor  to  atUck  Admiral  Howe — ^Re- 
ceives Injury  from  the  Storm— Attacked  by  Howe's  Fleet, 
«81 ;  Contest  ended,  82 ;  Arrives  off  Coast  of  Virginia,  and  en- 
ters Newport  Harbor  in  1780,  under  Admiral  De  Ternay — 
Names  and  Rate  of  Vessels,  67;  In  West  Indies,  designed  to 
Join  Temsy,  88 :  In  Chesapeake  Bay.  under  M.  De  Tilley,  in 
1781,  436;  In  West  Indies  in  I7t<l.  509:  Arrival  of,  in  the 
Chesapeake,  under  De  Grasse.  511 ;  Sails  for  West  Indies 
after  Siege  of  Yorktown.  under  De  Grasse,  529;  Sent  to  the 
Chesapeake  to  intercept  Britiah  in  1781 — Captures  the  Romu- 
lus and  ten  small  Vessels— engagement  with  Arbnthnot.  540; 
Appearance  near  Tybee  Island.  Savannah,  in  1779,  734 ;  Ap- 
proaches Charleston  in  1780,  767. 

Fletcher,  Governor.  4akes  Provincial  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1692, 256. 

Forbes,  General  John,  biographical  Sketch  of — Commands 
Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1756, 479 :  Proceeds  to 
Scene  of  Action— Holds  Council  of  War— Takes  Possession 
of  Ruins  of  Fort,  480. 

Forbes,  Cnpt  John,  mortally  wounded  in  Battle  of  Onilibrd,  609. 

Force,  Peter,  Notice  of.  524. 

Pordyce,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  in 
1775,  535. 

Port  Fsyette,  Bombardment  of,  in  1779. 180. 

Fort  M'Henry,  near  Baltimore.  Bombardment  of,  in  1814,  389. 

Fortifications,  on  Dorchester  Heights,  in  1776,  11 ;  Revolution- 
ary, Remains  of;  near  Boston,  described,  23, 24 ;  Fort  Trum- 
bull. New  London.4l.  42;  Fort  Griswold,  41.42.43.44,45,46; 
Pequot  Fort,  47;  Of  Rhode  Island,  60;  Indisn  Fort,  near 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  94 ;  Canonicut  or  Dumpling  Fort, 97 ; 
At  Plum  Point,  Hudson  River.  113;  At  West  Point;  Fort  Ar- 
nold, Fort  Clinton,  133  rVfiyrt  Pntoum  133, 134. 135, 139 .  pon 
Constitution,  135. 139 :  Fort  Webb— Fort  Willis,  139 :  At  Ver- 
planck's  Pohit,  175 ;  Stony  Point  176 ;  Near  Dobbs's  Ferry. 
194 :  Forts  Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  at  Narrows,  217 :  Fort 
Washington  and  Fort  Lee,  near  New  York,  Capture  of.  221 ; 
Fort  Nassau,  at  Cape  May — Fort  Opiandt  near  Lewiston, 
251 ;  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware.  290,  291 ; 
In  Philadelphia,  309 ;  At  Quintsn's  Bridite,  344 ;  Fort  Charlea, 
near  Richmond.  Virginia,  432 ;  Ruins  of,  at  Jamestown,  463 ; 
French,  eateblished  fn  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  472;  Fort  Du- 
quesne, erected  In  1754,  475:  Fort  Cumberland,  at  Will's 
Creek,  built  in  1755.  477;  Fort  Pitt,  at  Pittsburgh,  built  in 
1756,  480 :  At  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Great  Kenawba— Fort 
Gower.  on  the  Great  Hockhocking,  486:  Fort  Boone,  Ken- 
tucky River,  Topography  oC  492;  Fort  Logan,  Kentucky. 
493:  At  Kaskaskia  and  Vineennes.  496;  Fort  Henry,  at 
Wheeling  Creek,  Erection  oC  in  1774,  497 ;  Fort  Miotojih 
and  Fort  Laurens,  in  Ohio  Conner.  500 :  At  Yorktown,  509, 
510 :  On  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  constructed  in  1600, 
517 :  At  Mouth  of  James  River,  531 :  Near  Norfolk,  Sa,  541 ; 
At  Craney  Island,  541 ;  Fort  Henry,  at  Petersburg.  542 ;  Fort 
Frederick,  Maryland,  ran ;  Fort  Johnson,  on  Cape  Fear  Riv- 
er, destroyed  in  1775. 561 :  Forts  Prince  George.  Moore,  and 
London,  erected  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  in  1755,  645 ;  Fort 
Motto,  South  Csrolina,  663 ;  Fort  Granby.  Csptare  of,  in 
1781. 666:  Fort  Galphin.  Capture  of— Fort  Ninety-six,  Forti- 
fying of.  690;  Fort  Watson,  South  Carolina.  706;  Fort  Au- 
guste,  Georgia— Fort  Moore,  near  Sand-bar  Ferry.  710 ;  Forts 
Comwallis  and  Grierson.  South  Carolina,  715;  Ruins  of 
Oglethorpe's  Barracks,  at  Frederics,  722;  Remains  of  French 
Lines  near  Savannah,  737  ;  Spring  Hill  Redoubt,  726  ;  At 
Charleston.  752.  7.'i7 ;  At  New  York,  799,  806,  816;  On  Long 
Inland.  606,  807 ;  Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  621 ;  Fort 
Washington.  New  York,  menaced  by  the  British  in  1776. 
825;  Cock  hill  Fort— Fort  Tryon.  626;  Fort  George,  826, 
834;  At  Paulus's  Hook  (Jersey  City).  628;  Lee,  abandoned 
by  American*.  628  ;  Fort  Franklin,  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  833 ; 
Fort  Slongo,  634. 

Forte  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  Topography  oC  290.  296 ;  Stormed 
by  British  in  1777,  293. 295. 

Four-hole  Swamp,  described.  687. 

Fox,  Opinion  of  the  British  Army,  In  America,  in  1775, 19. 

Fox,  George,  Character  oC  25.V 

Prance,  warns  her  People  that  what  they  do  for  Americans 
diey  must  do  at  ttieir  own  risk,  19;  Issues  Orders  to  seize 
British  Vessels  bx  French  Ports  in  1778.  78  ;  Acknowledges 
Independence  of  United  Stetes  in  1778, 346. 


Francisco,  Feats  oi;  at  Battle  of  Guilford,  610. 

Frankfort,  attempt  to  surprise  by  British  in  1777— Withdrawa 
of  Americans  to  Philadephia,  246. 

Frankford  Mills,  celebrated  for  their  Flour,  948. 

Frankland,  Organization  oC  633. 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  receives  Funds  from  *'  ConstitDtional 
Society,"  to  be  applied  to  the  Relief  of  Widows,  Orphans, 
and  odiers,  17 ;  Oto  Committee  of  Congress  in  1775,  22 : 
Grave  of— Epiteph  of,  S49 ;  Contends  that  Proprietary  Es 
totes  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  toxed  in  common  with  oth- 
er Property  in  1764 — Appointed  Provincial  Agent  to  urge 
the  Measure  before  the  King,  257 ;  Favors  Stomp  Act.  lam- 
pooned by  Caricatorea  and  Placards,  in  Philadelpnia,  in  1765. 
256:  Eulogized  by  Abb6  Raynal,  286 :  House  ot;  in  Philadel- 

Iihia.  plundered  by  British  in  1776 — Inventor  of  the  Annon- 
ca,  310 :  Bequeaths  his  Walking-stick  to  Waahington,  407 : 
His  Printing-press,  409 ;  Appointed  by  Georgia  a  Provindal 
Agent  in  Great  Britein  in  1766,  724 ;  in  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, to  confer  with  Howe,  in  1776. 814. 

Franklin,  Governor  William,  bio^aphical  Sketoh  of.  S17. 

Franklin.  Mrs.  Deborah.  Grave  ot,  249;  Conrageoualy  remains 
at  her  Dwelling  during  Mob  in  PhiUdelphla  in  1765^  258. 

Frsnks,  Miyor  David  S.,  Notice  oC  157. 

Fraser,  Colonel,  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609. 

Fraser,  Major,  killed  in  Battle  at  Musgrove's  Mill  in  1780,  GSO. 

Frazier,  Lieutenant,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  In  1751 
475. 

Fredcrica,  Georgia,  Foundation  of— Rnina  of  Oglethorpe's  Bar- 
racks, 722. 

Fredericksburg.  Virginia,  Notice  of,  493 ;  Formeriy  the  Resi- 
dence of  Washington's  Mother,  426. 

Frelinghuysen,  Colonel  Frederick,  biographical  Sketoh  of,  218. 

Frelinghuysen,  Hon.  Theodore,  Notice  of,  219. 

Frenchman.  Mysterious,  appears  before  Committee  of  Congress 
in  1775-i-Declares  that  king  of  France  would  render  Aid  to 
Cause  of  American  Liberty.  82. 

Freneau.  Philip,  Quotation  from,  351.  366,  489;  506. 573,  699. 

Friday,  Mr.,  Anecdote  of,  69a 

Frohock.  John,  Notice  of,  567,  571. 

Fry,  Colonel  Joshua,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Dnqueane  In  1754 
—Biographical  Sketoh  of;  475. 

Gadsden,  Governor  Chriatapher,  biograplucal  Sketoh  oC  748 ; 
Sent  to  Sl  Augustine  as  Prisoner  in  1700, 766. 

Gage,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  In  1755. 
479. 

Gage,  General,  secretly  concerned  in  exciting  Indians  against 
Whites.  497. 

Gaincy.  Major,  joins  Marion's  Ranlcs,  777. 

Oahie.  Hugh,  Qootetion  from,  796. 

Gallows  Hill,  Notice  oC  172. 

(Salloway.  Joseph,  Notice  of.  224 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of;  969. 

Galphin.  MiUcdge,  Claim  of.  69a 

Galvan.  Major,  at  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781,  467. 

"Game  Cock,"  French  (La  Fayette),  Notice  of,  466. 

"Game  Cock,"  Carolinian  (General  Sumter),  653l 

Gammel,  Professor,  Notice  of.  56. 

Garden,  M^jor,  Uuototion  Irom,  365. 

Garrison,  Beverley.  Notice  of;  159, 163 ;  Recollections  oC  164. 

Gaspee,  British  Schooner,  burned  in  Narraganset  Bay  in  ITTl, 
60 ;  History  of  her  Destruction  in  Doggerel  Verse,  63. 

Gaspce  Point,  described.  S9,  60. 

Ga«ton,  Judge  Joseph.  Patriotism  of.  647. 

Gaston.  William,  Quotation  from.  565.  656. 

Gatenois,  Colonel  at  Siege  of  Yorktown.  in  1761,  519. 

Gates.  General  Horatio,  treats  orders  of  Washington  with  In- 
difference— Expecta  to  supersede  Washington  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief, 297;  Conspires  agninst  Washington  in  1776,  336 : 
I^etter  to  Washington,  accusing  Wilkinson  of  Deceit — His 
Quarrel  with  the  latter.  338 ;  Deceives  La  Fayette.  339 ;  His 
Disclaimer,  340 :  Courtesy  to  Greene  on  his  Arrival  in  Caro 
lina  in  1780,  596;  Rrtreato  to  Charlotte  alter  Battle  of  Cam 
den,  623 :  Retires  to  Salisbury.  624 :  Account  of  Expedition 
against  Ferguson,  631 ;  Appointed  to  Command  of  Southern 
Campaign  to  1760.  G68:  Biosraphical  Sketoh  of,  669;  En 
camps  near  Rugely's  MHI,  670;  Marches  toward  Camden, 
671 :  Censured  for  Defeitof  Americans  at  Sanders's  Creek — 
Retreats  to  Hillsborough,  675 ;  Reception  of  Greene — Issues 
Parole,  676. 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1606— Re- 
turns to  England,  456;  Arrives  again  at  Jamestown  with 
Emigrante  snd  Supplies,  457;  AASumes  Functions  of  Gov- 
ernment—Delegates his  Authority  to  Dale,  and  returns  to 
England  in  1614,  457. 

G»»e,  Colonel.  Captur*^  of,  555 

Gee,  Mr..  Notice  of,  SS.*). 

GeigiT,  Emily,  conveys  Mesaa^  to  Sumter  from  Greene,  694; 
Her  Courage  and  Arrest,  69<). 

Generals,  ancient.  Pomp  ot,  407;  Revolutionary,  all  Master 
Masons,  437. 

George  1..  knights  and  presents  with  Silver  Horseshoe,  Spotts- 
wobd.  472. 

George  II.,  Portrait  of,  at  Nassau  Hall.  Princeton,  pierced  by 
Anicriran  Cannon-bnll  In  1777.  23'>.  243. 

George  IIU  irritated  by  Wilkes's  Address  Proclaims  Us  Pre- 
rogative to  choose  when  he  should  receive  Communlcatioas 
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Id 


from  hii  8abjecta,    17;   Speech  in  ParHameot  ia  1773^  IS; 

HU  bUe  Hopee — ^Miikee  applicadon  to  Maritime  Powers  of 

Carope  to  prwent  laterreotion  in  Americe,  IJ ;  Writes  an 

•aU^vph  Letter  to  Sbitea  General  of  Holland,  to  dispose 

of  iheir  Scotch  Brigaiie— Enters  into  Treaty  with  German 

Pvinces  for  Merceoariea  to  tight  Americans — Opposed  bT 

ChapeUe  in  Aseetnbly  of  States  of  Orerysscl,  20,  21 ;  Speech 

in  Parfiament  in  1776,  relative  to  Alliance  of  France  and 
Untoed  State*.  79 :  Erection  of  Equestrian  8tfttup  in  Bowling 
Grara.  New  York,  in  1770— Destroyed  in  177fi,  28r>,  817. 
lieorjetown.  Sooth  Carolina,  captured  by  Marion  in  1781.  773. 
rjcorjs^  exempted  by  Congress  from  Requisition  of  Funds  in 
ITW,  87 :  Leave*  IXeleffates  free  to  vote  relative  to  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  276 ;  Curious  Legislative  Act  of— Re- 
SbHcan  Legislature  and  Governor  oC  7l0;  Charter  for,  721 ; 
«-ly  Hiatory  of;  723;  Invaded  bv  Spaniards  in  1740— Gov 
emed  by  President  and  Council  in  1743 — ^Becomes  a  royal 
Province  in  1753,  723;  Committee  of  Corres'pondence  in 
171)6 :  0|^»o«ca  Stamp  Act  in  I77a  724 ;  Elects  Delegates  to 
Continental  Congress  in  1776— Passes  Resolution  to  raise 
Continental  Troops— Issues  Bills  of  Credit,  727 ;  Organizatiun 
of  its  Civil  Ooremment,  728 ;  Royal  Government  re-establish- 
ed ia  1779.  734. 

Gerard.  M..  first  French  Minister  to  United  States,  arrives  in 
Ifae  Delaware  with  French  Fleet  in  1778,  78,  79 ;  Presents 
bimsdf  to  Conflvss.  79. 

Germaim*.  Lord  George,  succeeds  Lord  Dartmouth  as  Colonial 
SecTvlary,  19. 

German  Princes,  Treaty  ot,  with  George  III.,  for  Mercenaries 
B^usst  Amerieana,  90,  21. 

Gennans  <PalaKinea),  Setdement  ot,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1744.788. 

Qermantown,  Notice  and  early  Settlement  of— Described  in 
1700^  313;  Retddence  of  government  Officers  at  various  Pe- 
riods—Uead-qnarters  of  General  Howe— Chew's  House,  314 ; 
In  PoseeaukMi  at  Britiah  in  1777, 31.>:  Topography  of;  316. 

Gfaoatfs  Complaint,  Stanzas  from,  241. 

GibMlt,  Father,  favon  Design  of  Clarke  for  capturing  Vin- 
ceoaea  in  17781  496. 

GfbboKM,  Lieutenant,  at  Storming  of  Stony  Point  in  1779,  181. 

Gibbe.  Caleb,  Captain  Commandant  of  Washington's  Life  Guard, 
120^127:  Notice  ot  334. 

Gibbs,  Governor,  Notice  oC  64. 

GAiaan.  Colonel  Geoi^e,  mortally  wounded  at  St  Clair's  De- 
feat in  Ohio.  49U. 

(Hbaoa.  General  John,  marries  Lof^an's  Sister — Provides  for 
her  Infant  alter  her  Massacre,  489 ;  Biographical  Sketch  o^ 
190:  Left  in  Command  of  Fort  Laurens  in  1778,  .500. 

Ginvri,  Sir  Unmphrey,  receives  Lands  in  North  America  in 
1578,  448 :  Arrives  at  Newfoundland  in  1583— Sails  south- 
ward in  the  ^ncrre^— Perishes,  with  all  his  Crew,  in  a  Tem- 
pest 449. 

Gimat,  Cokmel,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  518. 

Guty,  Simon,  and  his  lory  Associates — Attacks  Fort  Henry  at 
Wbeehng  Creek  with  Indians  in  1777;  Demands  unconditioa- 
ai  Airrnider — Refused  by  Colonel  Sheppard,  498;  Bums 
Hooses  Kills  Cattle— Commits  other  Depredaticms,  and  de- 
parts—Character  of.  499. 

GK  General  Mordecai,  biographical  Sketch  of,  67L 

Glenn.  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  causes  ForU  to  be  erected 
on  die  Savannah,  in  1735^  5^. 

Gloucester  inveated  by  Americans,  515. 

Godfrey.  Thomaa.  Gltf  ier  of  Pennsylvania  State  House,  271. 

Gold  Recioo  of  North  Carolina,  616,  627. 

Gooch,  William,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1727,  473. 

Gocdon.  Dr..  Error  oC  eonoeming  great  Coain  across  the  Hud^ 
son,  138 ;  Quotation  from,  340. 

GookxB.  Daniel  biographical  Sketch  of,  92L 

Gonold,  Bartholomew,  sails  for  Virginia,  in  1606,  under  New- 
port. 451 ;  Expiorea  Coast  of  New  England  in  1602,  453. 

Gosport  taken  by  British  in  1779,  5.18. 

Gould,  Hannah  P.,  QooCadon  from,  121,  254. 

Gonvion.  French  Engineer  at  West  Point  in  1778, 136. 

GovermiMnt,  British,  issues  Proclamation  for  suppressing  Re- 
bcOioQ,  preventing  seditions  Correspondences,  &c.,  17.  _ 

Govcrnora,  ookmiid.  convened  at  Annapolis  and  Alexandria  to 
plan  Expeditions  against  the  French  in  1755,  477. 

Governor's  Island,  refortiBed  in  1800^  ftl7:  Fortified  by  thc^ 
Americana  In  1776 — A  racing  Ground.  80S. 

Goymea.  Benjamm.  one  of  Washington's  Life  Gaard,  120. 

Grabowski,  Coant.  killed  at  Siege  of  Forts  CUnton  and  Mont- 
gocnoryin  1777— Grave  oC  168. 

Grvm",  nr.  Tbomas,  Notice  of,  350. 

Graftnn.  Dnke  oC  denounces  the  Britiah  Policy,  and  resigns,  19 ; 
Proposttioo  to  address  the  King  negatived,  23. 

Gnbam.  William  A..  Notice  of,  592,  599. 

Graham,  Major,  Joseph,  in  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1781,  .'tJKi ; 
Bloffrapbica!  Sketch  of— At  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford,  596; 
Wonoded  in  Skirmish  at  Chariotte  in  1780,  636. 

Graham.  Georgvs  Biographical  Sketch  of,  626. 

Gnat  Colonel,  In  Expedition  against  Cherokees  in  1761,  646. 

Grant  Oeaenk  atxempto  to  surprise  La  Fayette  at  Barren 
Hin.  in  1778.  338;  In  command  at  New  York  in  1776, 804. 

Grant  MaJot.  in  Battle  at  Fort  Doonesne  in  1758.  480. 

Grants  of  Land  extending  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  559. 

GfMS»  Ttoolfay.  Origin  ol  SSa 


QraveofMianton6moh,29;  Uncas,30:  Trumbull,  35;  Hunting- 
ton, 39;  Governors  John  and  William  Cmnstun,  at  New- 
gsrt  67;  TernaT,  at  Newport,  88;  Soldiers,  at  Fishkill,  193 : 
ount  Grabowski,  at  Fort  Montgomery,  1GB ;  John  Dean,  a 
Captor  of  Audrd,  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  187 ;  Rev.  jHmes  F.  Arm- 
strong, at  Trenton,  246 ;  St.  Tammany,  247 ;  Dr.  Benjamin  and 
Deborah  Franklin— <ieneral  Mercer— ^General  Charles  Lee. 
249 ;  Colonel  Donop,  290 :  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird 
318;  La  Fayette,  326;  Philip  Livingston,  at  York,  Pennsyl 
vania,  339;  Colonel  Mookton.  at  Freehold,  359,  363;  Rev 
Robert  Roy— Rev.  Mr.  Woodhull,  359;  Patriots,  at  Paoll 
372;  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  417;  Lady  Washington, 
418:  Mary  Washington,  at  Fredericksburg,  423,  427:  Brad 
dock,  near  Fort  Necessity,  Great  Meadows,  479 ;  Nelson  Fam- 
ily, at  Yorktown,  508 ;  Major  Gooch,  near  Yorktown,  KM) ; 
General  Stevens,  near  Culpepper  Court  House,  Virginia,  535: 
General  Phillips,  near  Blandford,  Virginia,  543 :  Jen'erson,  at 
Monticello,  548 ;  Ofthe  Slain  in  Regulator  Battle,  593 ;  John 
Phifer,  616:  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  616;  Ferguson  and  nthiers,  near  King's  Mount- 
ain, 629,  634  ;  De  Kalb,  668 ;  General  Nash.  675 ;  Of  the  Slain 
at  Chattcrton's  Hill,  823^  Of  John  BHttin,  627. 

Graves,  Admiral,  arrives  at  Newport  with  Fleet  in  1780,  87; 
Proceeds  sgainst  French  Fleet  in  1781 — In  Engagement  off 
Capes  of  Virginia.  512. 

Gravesend  Bay,  Notice  of,  804. 

Gray,  David,  chiimed  to  be  the  Reality  of  "Hfervey  Birch," 
123. 

Gray,  T.,  QuoUtion  from,  654. 

Grayson,  Colonel  William,  Commissioner  to  treat  with  Howe 
respecting  Priioners  at  Valley  Forge— At  Battle  of  Monmouth 
—Biographical  Sketch  of,  355. 

Great  Meaaows  described,  476. 

Greene,  Albert  G.,  Notice  of,  58. 

Greene.  Colonel  Christopher,  at  Defense  of  Fort  Mercer  in 
1777, 293;  Presented  with  Sword  by  Congress  for  Bravery- 
Biographical  Sketch  of— Murdered  near  Croton  River  by  To 
ries,  294 ;  Monument  at  Red  Bank.  295. 

Greene,  General  Natiianlel,  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island 
in  1777,  80;  Visits  French  Fleet  off  Newport  in  1778.  82;  At 
Battie  of  Quaker  Hill,  83 ;  Head-quarters  oC  at  New  Wind- 
sor, 114;  Crosses  the  Hudson  to  Tappan  in  1781,  145;  De- 
puted by  Washington  to  confer  with  Robertson  relative  to 
release  of  Andrd,  SOL ;  Retreats  from  Fort  Lee  in  1776,  221 ; 
At  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776,  226;  At  Battie  of  Germantown 
in  1778, 317 ;  At  Battie  of  Monmouti),  362;  At  BatUe  of  Bran 
dywine  in  1777. 382 ;  Checks  British  at  Brandy  wine,  383 ;  lo 
command  of  Southern  Army  in  Virginia  in  1781,  463 ;  Ap 
pointed  by  Washington  in  command  of  the  Southern  Arm} 
in  1780— Biographical  Sketch  oC  595;  Arrival  in  Carolina- 
Takes  formal  command  of  the  Army,  596 ;  Anecdote  of;  and 
Poruait  of  George  III.,  598 ;  Pursued  by  Comwallis— His  Re 
treat  to  Guilford  Court  House,  600 ;  Joined  by  General  l..etv 
601 ;  Calls  Council  of  War— Pursued  across  the  Dan,  603. 
604 :  His  Dispatch  to  Jeft'erson.  604 ;  Recrosses  the  Dan,  605, 
Joined  by  Lee  and  Pickens — His  whole  Force  crosses  the 
AUamance  —  Encamps  between  Troublesome  Creek  and 
Reedy  Fork,  605;  Falls  back  across  Head- waters  ofthe  Haw 
— Encamps  at  Speedwell's  Iron-works— Joined  by  Lawson, 
Butier,  and  Eaton— Recrosses  the  Haw  and  Reedy  Fork- 
Encamps  near  Guilford  Court  House— Invites  Comwallis  0> 
Battie,  606 ;  Engagement  ensues — ^Pnidentiy  retreats  to  Reedy 
Fork— Pursues  Comwallis  to  Deep  River,  612 ;  Approach  to 
Camden,  613 ;  Arrival  at  Charlotte  in  1780— Takes  command 
of  Southern  Army,  676 ;  His  Movements  toward  South  Car- 
olina in  ITBl — Encamps  near  Camden,  677;  Withdrawa  tu 
Hobkirk's  Hill— Joined  by  Carriogton.  678 ;  Defeated  in  Bat 
tie  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  660;  Movement  toward  Fort  Ninety- 
six,  689 ;  Siege  of  Ninety-six,  691 ;  RetreaU  across  the  Salu 
da,  694 :  Marches  against  Rawdon  at  Orangeburg— Retires  to 
High  Hills  of  Santee.  695;  In  Battie  at  Eutaw  Springs,  701 ; 
Again  on  the  High  Hills— Attacks  British  PosU  near  Charles- 
ton, 705, 775 :  Encampment  near  Jacksonborough.  776 ;  Re- 
fuses to  treat  with  Leslie,  777 ;  Enters  Charleston  a  Victor. 
779;  At  Brooklyn,  before  the  Battie  tiiere  in  1776,  805;  In 
command  at  Fort  Lee,  823. 

Greene.  Rev.  Zachariab,  wounded  in  Skirmish  at  Wbitemanli 
in  1777,  321. 

Green,  Roger.  Notice  of,  559. 

Oreensborough,  North  Carolina,  Fire  at  hi  1849.  595. 

Green  Spring  Plantation,  Notice  of,  446. 

Green,  Timothy.  Successor  to  Thomaa  Short  as  Colonial  Printer 
to  Connecticut  in  1711,  50. 

Green,  Thomas,  succeeded  by  William  Stone  aa  Governor  o1 
Maryland  in  1649.396. 

Greenwich.  New  York.  Notice  of;  79& 

Gregory,  Dr.,  Notice  of,  555. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  attempts  to  coIonix«  North  Carolina, 
under  Raleigh,  in  1565,  449. 

Gretna  Green,  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  of.  539. 

Grey  ("  No-flint  General"),  Attacks  Baylor's  Corps  at  Tappan, 
196;  Notice  of,  196;  At  Battle  of  Germantown,  317.  316;  At- 
tempts to  surprise  La  Fayette  at  Barren  Hill  in  1778,  328; 
Massacres  Americans  near  Lancaster  Road,  370. 

Gridley.  Colonel,  refortifies  Noddle's  Island  after  Evacaation 
of  Boston  by  the  British,  15. 
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Qrimca,  Captain,  in  naval  Engagement  at  Newport  in  1776,  72. 

Groton  HilC  Notice  of,  43. 

Oom  Swamp,  Notice  ot,  666. 

(vimby,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Gailford  in  1781,  610. 

Guatarua,  aatunied  Name  of  Arnold  in  Correepondence  with 
Clinton  and  Andrd,  146. 

Gnatavua  Adolphua,  King  of  Sweden,  projecta  Scheme  for 
planting  Colony  in  America — His  Idea  of  Slayery— Recom- 
menda  the  great  Scheme  at  hia  Death  aa  the  Jewel  of  hia 
Kingdom,  251. 

Ga«tMvut  Adolphm  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  refuaea  Permiafion 
to  hia  Subjecta  in  French  Army  in  America  to  become  Mem- 
bera  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  1S7. 

Gwinnett,  Button,  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence- 
Killed  in  Duel  by  M'Intoah,  728. 

Gwyn'a  laland,  Battle  at,  in  1776,  537. 

Haberaham,  Colonel  Joaeph,  biographical  Sketch  of,  726. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathan,  his  Case  compared  with  that  of  AndrA, 
1!K) ;  Hia  Death  aa  a  Spy.  615. 

Hale,  Sarah  J.,  Quotation  from,  558,  683. 

Halket,  Mijor,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Port  Duqueane  in  175^  479. 

Halket,  Sir  Peter,  killed  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duqueane  in  1755. 479. 

Hall,  Colonel  (Britiah),  killed  at  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781, 
509. 

Halleck,  Quotation  from,  97,  697. 

Hamilton.  Andrew,  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  in  1706,  by  Governor  William  Penn,  257. 

Hamilton,  Quotation  from.  160. 

Hamilton,  Colonel,  taken  Prisoner  at  Vincennca,  and  confined 
in  Irons  in  Williamsburg  Jail  in  1779.  497. 

Hamilton,  General  Alexander,  succeeds  Washington  aa  Presi- 
dent General  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1800,  129;  At 
Valley  Forge  in  1777— Narrow  Escape  from  British,  332; 
Letter  to  Governor  Clintpn,  inquiring  into  the  Ciiuse  of 
Lethargy  of  the  Americans  in  1778,  3:^;  At  Siege  of  York- 
town  in  1781,  518;  In  command  of  a  Battery  in  Battle  of 
White  Plaina,  822. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Author's  Interview  with.  406. 

Hamilton,  Ninian  B.,  Notice  of— Anecdote  of^  572. 

Hammond,  Snmuel,  at  Battle  of  Cowpena,  in  1781,  639. 

Hampton,  Virginia,  early  History  of)  531 ;  Outrageous  Attack 
on  by  British,  under  Cockbum.  in  1813.  532. 

Hancock.  John,  appointed  Major  General  in  1776, 10;  Conaenta 
to  the  Destruction  of  his  Property,  13 ;  In  Expedition  against 
Rhode  Island  In  1778,  80;  Sends  Letters  of  Remonstrance  to 
D'Estainc  in  1778,  82;  Eulogized  bv  Raynal,  288. 

Hancock.  Judge,  massacred  by  British  in  1798,  345. 

Hand-bilL  containinff  Mecklenburg  Resolutions,  Notice  of,  683 ; 
By  M'Dougall.  caUing  Public  Meeting  in  New  York.  791. 

Hand,  Colonel,  ib  Skirmish  at  Quintan's  Bridge  in  1778,  344. 

Hand,  Colonel,  in  Battle  near  Brooklyn,  1776.  806;  in  West 
Chester,  820. 

Hanger,  Major,  in  Skirmish  at  Charlotte  in  1760,  625. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  Notice  of— Captures  General  Lee  at  Baaking 
Ridge  in  1776,  222;  Longevi^  of  his  Horse,  223. 

Harden,  Colonel  Exploits  of,  771. 

Hardy.  Commodore  Sir  Thomas,  in  command  of  British  Fleet, 
at  New  London,  in  1813,  45 ;  Bombards  Stonington,  51. 

Hardy,  Governor  Samuel,  Anecdote  of,  439.' 

Harnett,  Comelins,  President  of  North  Carolina  Provincial 
Council,  in  1775— Biographical  Sketch  oC  582. 

Harris,  Peter  (Indian).  Petition  of— Granted  an  Annuity  by 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  656. 

Harriaon,  Benjamin,  Notice  of,  441 ;  Anecdote  oC  442. 

Harrison,  President  William  H.,  Birth-place  of,  441. 

Har^  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  Notice  of,  399. 

Harvey,  Colonel,  erects  Barracks  near  Charlottesville  for  cap- 
tive Troopv  in  1779,  552. 

Harvey,  Goveraor  John,  succeeds  Yeardley  aa  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1628— Deprived  of  his  Office  by  the  People  in 
1635— Retuma  to  England,  4.% ;  Sent  back  by  the  King  with 
full  Authority— Succeeded  by  Wyatt  in  1639,  459. 

Harvey,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Albemarle  Colonv  in  1692,  561. 

Hasell,  Jamea,  Preaident  of  Council  in  North  Carolina  in  1773, 579. 

Hathom,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Minisink,  in  1779,  102. 

Hata,  Exportation  oC  from  the  Coloniea,  forbidden  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1731,  563. 

Hatteras  Indiana,  Reduction  of,  in  1709,  562. 

Hawes,  Captain,  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  610. 

Haw  River,  Notice  of,  590. 

Hawks,  John,  Notice  of.  569.  570. 

Hawks,  Rev.  Dr.  Kfancis  L.,  Notice  of,  569,  .'^70,  623. 

Hawthorne,  Colonel,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 

liayne.  Colonel  Isaac,  biographical  Sketch  of.  774. 

Ilazen,  Colonel  Moses,  at  Jones's  Ford  in  1777— Biographical 
Sketch  of,  380. 

rieadlcy,  J.  T.,  Quotation  from,  178. 

Head-quarters  of  La  Fayette  at  Providence,  in  1778,  57;  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  near  Newport,  in  1777.  76,  80 ;  Washington,  at 
New  Windsor,  in  1779.  81 ;  Washington,  at  Newburgh,  in 
1783.  99,  100.  104 ;  Purchased  by  the  State  in.  1850,  99 ;  At 
PeekstctU,  in  1781,  113;  Generals  Greene  and  Knox,  near 
New  Windsor,  114 ;  Governor  George  Clinton,  at  Washing- 
ton Square,  in  1777.  116;  Stt.uben,  near  Fiahkill  Landing,  in 
1782, 125;  Colonel  Sheldon,  at  Salem,  in  178(^— Colonel  Jame> 


aon  and  M^jor  Tallmadse,  at  North  Castle,  147;  Waahingtoa 
and  Baylor,  at  Tappan,  196 ;  Washington,  near  Dobbs'a  Fer- 
rr,  195,  509 ;  Washington,  at  Hopper  House,  in  1780,  214 ; 
Washington,  Greene,  and  Mercer,  at  Newtown,  New  Jersey, 
226;  Rial,  at  Trenton,  228,  231 ;  General  Howe,  at  German- 
town.  314;  Washington,  at  White  Marsh,  in  1777,  321; 
Washington,  at  Valley  Forge,  in  1777-1778,  332;  La  Fayette, 
near  Brandy  wine,  in  1777,  378;  Washington,  near  Chad's 
Ford,  386,  388;  Arnold  and  Simcoe,  at  Richmond,  435;  Ro- 
chflmbenu,  at  Williamsburg.  Virginia,  520 ;  Arnold  at  Ports- 
mouth, 540;  Arnold  and  Phillips,  in  Petersburg,  in  1781,  545; 
Comwallls,  at  HUlsborougfa,  North  Carolina,  m  1776.  590;  At 
Charlotte  and  Winnsborough.  in  1780,  626;  General  Wayn^ 
at  Ebenezcr,  in  1782,  740;  Comwallia,  at  Wilminfton,  781 ; 
Of  Lee.  at  New  York,  in  1776, 798 ;  Washington,  at  New  York, 
800,  815;  Howe,  at  Newtown,  Long  Island,  813;  At  New 
Rochelle,  820;  Washington,  at  White  Plains,  821 ;  At  Rocky 
Hill,  837. 
Heath,  General  William,  aent  to  New  York  in  1776L  15 ;  In 
command  at  Rhode  Island  in  1780,  87 ;  Succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral M'Dougall  in  1777,  at  PeekskilU  172 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  828. 
Hele,  Lieutenant  (British  Spy),  supposed  Instigator  of  Treach- 
ery of  Arnold.  145. 
Hell  GNte,  Town  Records  of  Newport  sunk  at,  by  Sir  Henry 

Clinton,  in  1779,  85:  Anecdote  of,  114. 
Henderson,  Judge.  Richard,  Notice  of,  572,  575. 

Henderson.  Colonel ,  wounded  in  Battle  of  Eutaw  Sprinca 

in  1781,  703. 
Henry,  Patrick,  Eloquent  Speech  of,  in  first  Continental  Con- 
sress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1774,267;    Prediction  relative  ti 
Declaration  of  Independence.  273 :  Formerly  a  Bar  Tender, 
429  ;  Early  Years  of — Employed  in  Paraon'a  Cauae — Hia 
D^but  aa  an  Orator  described  by  Wirt,  430;  At  Constita- 
tional  Convention  at  Richmond,  In  1788.438;  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  439  ;  Eloquence — Anecdote  of,  440;  Submits  Res- 
olutions to  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in  1784— Oppoaes 
Stamp  Act,  4^ ;  Effect  of  his  Resolutions— Skill  as  an  Ora- 
tor. 48^1 ;  Speech  of,  in  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  in 
1775— Proposes  Resolutions  in  favor  of  military  Preparation 
—Eloquently  defends  them,  502:  Elfect  of  his  Speech — As- 
sembles Corps  of  Volunteers  and  marches  for  Williams- 
burg—Meets  Receiver  General  at  Duncastcr's  Ordinary — 
Demands  and  receives  Value  of  military  Stores — Disbands 
— Departs  for  Philadelphia  as  Delegate  to  Congress,  503. 
Hessians,  at  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  22;  Imprisoned  in 
old  Church  at  Fishkill,  124 ;  Captured  at  Crosswicks  in  1778. 
218;  Captured  at  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776.  228;  Oflkera 
sign  Parole  of  Honor.  229 ;  Use  White  Hall  for  Barracks  at 
Trenton,  244 ;  Expedition  ot.  against  Forts  Merrer  and  Mif- 
flin in  1777,  under  Sir  William  Howe,  893;    Hessian  Ser- 
S*ant*s  Account  of  Massacre  near  Lancaster  Road.  370  ;  At 
attlti  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609 ;  Land  on  Long  Island  in 
1776,  804 :  Re-enforcement  of,  at  New  York,'  820. 
Hewitt,  Mary  E..  QnoUtion  from,  288. 

Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek.  North  Carolina,  580 ;  Friendship 
of,  courted  by  Patriots  in  1775— Martin  attempts  to  enlist 
them  in  favor  of  the  King,  583;  General  Donald  M -Donald, 
565.  ,'i83 ;  Dispersed  and  made  Prisoners  at  Moore's  Creek 
Bridee  in  1776.  588 :  Settle  in  Georsia  in  ITJS,  722. 
Hill,  Colonel,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 
Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  early  History  of,  558. 
llinchclifle.  Dr.,  IdentiHed  in  American  Cause,  19. 
Hi»torical  Society  of  Mary  land— Author's  Visit  to— Relica  con- 
tained in  its  Library.  391. 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  Notice  of,  116 ;   Leaf  from 

Church  Record  at  Pohick.  421. 
Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  old  Bible  in  Poaaesaion 

of,  559. 
Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  Notice  of  56. 
History,  Early,  of  Stonington.  51 ;   Rhode  Island,  70 :    New- 
burgh. 100;  Peckskill.  169;  Perth  Am  boy,  217;  Crosswicks, 
218  ;  Trenton,  220 ;  Delawara,  250 ;  New  Jersey.  252  :  Ger- 
mantown.313:  Swede's  Fort,  3:10 ;  Maryland.  393;  Vitginia, 
432,  448.  451,  558 ;  North  Carolina.  449.  450;  Kintuiky.  492; 
Louisville,  Kentucky  —  Karkaskia,  lllinoia,  495;  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  507  ;  Hampton— Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  531 ; 
Noriblk,  532:   Petersburg— Bland  ford.  542:   Cliuwan   and 
Cape  Fear  Country,  Carolina,  559,  561:    Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  616;   Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  696;  Of  New 
York,  782. 
History  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  819. 
Hoffman.  C.  P..  Quotation  from,  130. 
Hohkirk's  Hill.  Notice  of.  676. 

Holland,  issues  Edict  ngninst  carrying   warlike   Articlea  to 
America  in  1775— Kdict  violated — Large  Quantitiea  of  Pow- 
der carried  to  America,  19. 
Hollanders  refuse  to  allow  their  Soldiers  to  fight  against  Pre* 

dom.  20. 
Holly,  Mrs..  Notice  of.  406. 

Holt,  John,  Quotation  from,  433 :  Msyor  of  WillUmsbnrg,  Vir- 
ginia— Establishes  Printing-office  at  Norfolk  —  Pobliitbes  se- 
vere Articles  against  Dunmorp^Uis  Eftablishment  seized 
by  Dnntnore  in  1775 — Publifhes  New  York  Gazette  and 
I  ost  Boy  in  ne.**— Establishes  New  York  Jonrnal  in  1766  — 
Removes  Journal  to  .£sopus  and  Poughkeepsie— Kograpb- 
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leal  Sketch  oC  534 ;  Appointed  Postmastar  at  New  York  in 
1775,730. 

Holt,  Dr^  Notice  oC,  Sdd 

Holt,  Colonel  Michael  Notice  oC  593. 

Honors,  militury.  Burial  with,  defined,  465. 

Hood.  Admiral  ^r  SamiKl,  proceed*  aeainct  French  Fleet  in 
1781.  Sl£. 

Hood,  Mr,  appointed  Stamp-master  at  Baltimore  in  1765 — 
Homed  in  Effigv— Eacapes  to  New  York.  399. 

Hooker.  ReTerend  Mr.,  appointed  to  diapute  religiooa  Points 
wi^  Reronend  Bogor  WilUama,  in  Boston  General  Court,  in 
1635^53. 

Hooper.  WilUam,  Notice  oC  562. 

Bofddos,  Admiral,  in  naral  Engagement  off  Block  Island  in 
1776,72. 

Oipkina,  Stephen.  Mononwnt  of,  56 ;  Biogra|Atcal  Sketch  of. 
(See  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
SapplemenL) 

Hopkios,  Tonr.  tarred  and  feathered  at  Savannah  i#  1774, 735. 

IfofikiiMOD,  Frands,  Quotation  from,  310. 

*^>mefs  Nest,**  applied  to  Mecklenburg  Countj,  North  Car- 
ofina,  600;  To  Rowan  Countj.  615. 

Horae.  Harcourf  a.  Longevity  oi^  223. 

Horseshoe.  Silver,  miniature,  presented  to  Spottswood  by 
George  U472. 

Horaeahoe  Robineon.  Notice  of;  635. 

Hotehkiaa.  Mr.,  Notice  of;  595.  6ia 

Htraae.  Rsidence  of  General  Uuntingtoo,  32 ;  Governor  Tmm- 
bolTs  War  OflSce—Trambull  34 ;  Alden  Tavern,  Williams's 
35 ;  Birth-place  of  Benedict  Arnold,  36 ;  Governor  Hunting- 
ton's Mansion,  38 ;  Residence  of  Governor  Gilibs,  64  ;  Pres- 
cott's  Uead-qnarters,  67,  76 :  Hubbard's,  66 ;  Mr.  Brindley's, 
83;  Washington's  Head -quarters,  at  Newburgh.  99;  Head- 
narters  of  Greene  and  Knox,  114;  Mrs.  Falu's,  116:  The 
'Temple.  117;  Wharton's,  122;  Verplnock's.  125;  Robin- 
son'A.  140;  Smith's.  152;  Birdsnll's,  170;  Colonel  Jameson's 
HeMl-qoarters,  188: '-  Sunnyside,"  Residence  of  Washington 
Irving.  193;  Livingston  Mansion,  195;  Washington's  Head- 
quarters, at  TnppMn,  196;  Hopper's,  214;  Burr's  Head-quar- 
ters, 215;  Friend's  Meetinghouse.  219;  White's  Tavern, 
229 :  Rail's  Hcad-qnartcrs,  228 ;  At  Trenton  Bridge,  233 ; 
Frittid'A  Mretina-hoose^  234 ;  In  which  (*eneral  Mercer  died, 
S3B;  Ntssau  Hall,  Princeton  College,  238:  Morven.  242; 
Whit»7  Hall,  244;  Old  block,  at  Wicaco.  converted  into  Church 
in  1677 — Converted  into  Fuel  by  British.  255;  Carpenters' 
Hiill.  t363 ;  llionipson's  Residence,  267 ;  Sute  House,  Phila- 
delphia. 272,  288 :  WhirHll's.  294  :  Slate-roof.  301 ;  Penn's  — 
Loxley**,  301 ;  Howe's  Ut^d-auarters.  302 ;  Wharton's  Man- 
sion, :»:»;  Chew's,  314;  Washington's  Head-quarters,  near 
Whitemitrsh,  321 :  King  of  Prussia  Tavern,^! ;  Washing- 
t(m*s  llead-qufirters,  at  Valley  Forge,  332 :  Steuben's  Log, 
342:  Hancock's. 345;  Fret-hold  Meetinghouse. :159 ;  Huddy^s 
Residt'noe,  362 ;  Wayne's  Residence.  3rj ;  At  Jefferis's  Ford, 
374;  Birmingham  Meeting-bouse,  375:  Howe's  Head-quar- 
ter«->La  Fayette's  Quarters.  378 :  Chad's.  386;  Washington's 
Head  quarters.  387 ;  Congress,  at  Baltimore,  39:) ;  Stnte  House 
of  Maryland  dewrihed,  40J:  Mount  Vernon.  414.  418;  Real- 
dence  of  the  Washington  pMmily  nt  Westmoreland.  425; 
HanoVfY  Court  House,  429 ;  Birth-place  of  Henry  Clny.  431 ; 
CHd  City  Tavern  at  Richmond.  4:)5;  Old  Stone.  Richmond, 
Reraioii*cences  oC  438.  4^)9;  Seat  of  Patrick  Henry— Old 
Court  boose  m  New  London.  440 ;  Birth-place  of  President 
Harrifoti.  441 :  Charles  City  Court  House.  442:  Old  Tavern, 
444 .  Dunmore  Palace,  at  Williamshnrg.  469 :  Old  Masazine — 
Old  CNpitol  of  Viririnia— Baptist  Meetinghouse,  470;  Old 
Raleigh  'l*arem.  at  Williamsburg.  Virginia.  486 ;  Nelson  Man- 
sion, at  Yorktnwn.  521 :  Moore's,  530;  Uead-qtiartcrs  of  Ar- 
nold, at  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  540 ;  Bolingbrook,  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  543;  Residence  of  Presiilent  Jetfenon,  at  Monti- 
edla  547:  Tryon's  Pslace.  st  Newbem.  North  Carolina,  570; 
Harnftt's.  Wilmington.  North  Carolina.  582 ;  Lillington  HhII, 
587;  Comwallis's  Head  quarters  —  Offices,  ,'^i  Log-house, 
St  BUttle-sruand  of  Guilford  Court  House.  611 ;  New  Garden 
Mrr>ti02  bouse.  6|3;  Conrt-honse,  at  Charlotte,  617;  Log- 
bouse,  at  Cowpena.  636 :  At  Rocky  Mount.  658;  At  Hobkirk's 
HiU.  676:  At  Fort  Motte,  68:J;  At  Fort  Gmnby.  688;  Old 
Coor^bou9C.  Orange  Distrii-L  South  Carolina.  ^6;  South- 
em  ScIkk^  bouse.  698 :  Residence  of  General  Marion,  708 ; 
White  Hou»c,  near  Hawk's  Creek,  715;  Telfair  House,  at 
Savannah,  7%;  Dwelling  of  General  M-lntosh,  SavHnnah, 
741 ;  Episcopal  Chnri'b-^HeMd  qUHrters  of  ComwHllis,  Wil- 
mington. 781  :  Old  Sture-hoo^e,  Forty-*ixth  Stiver.  New  York, 
795;  Kennedy  House,  BroHdwjiy,  798 :  Wi.-lt  n^^ton's  Ucsd- 
quarter!*,  IVsrl  Street— Rose  nnd  Crown  Tavern,  .^tateo  Isl- 
and. 800:  Kip's  Houw*.  Kip's  Bay,  New  York,  803 :  Howard's 
Halfway.  East  New  York.  807;  Cortelyou's  House,  Brewer's 
Mill,  Brooklyn.  810;  Church  at  Jamaica  —  House  where 
Woodhull  died,  at  New  Utrecht  811 :  Billop's  House,  Staten 
IslHm) — Green-house,  New  York.  815 ;  Morris's  House,  near 
HarWm  River.  816:  Be«*kman's  Mansion,  at  Turtle  Bay.  817; 
Rains  of  Trinity  Chnrch.  New  York,  819  :  Howe's  Head- 
qnarters.  near  New  Rochelle,  ^0  :  Washington's  Head- 
oiarters,  near  White  Plains.  821 :  Phillipse's  MaAor-house, 
Toakers.  832;  Town«end  House,  Oyster  Bay.  833;  Middle 
Dttfeeh  Church  —  Frenrh  Church  —  Hessian  Hospital — Old 
Waltoo  Hoaac,  New  York,  835;  Waahington'a  Head-quar- 


ters, Princeton,  837 ;  Frannce's  Tavern,  Pearl  Street  New 
York,  839. 

Houaeman,  Captain,  iasnea  Hand-bills  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780, 
657. 

Houaeman,  WUUam  C.  Notice  oC  184. 

Houstonn,  John,  socceeds  IVneitlen,  as  Governor  of  Georgia, 
in  1778,  710. 

Howard,  Colonel  John  E.,  in  Southern  Campaign  under 
Greene,  in  1781,  602,  605 ;  At  Battie  of  GuiUbrd,  610 ;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  oC  639 ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpcns  in  1781, 
637 :  Wounded  in  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  703. 

Howard,  Judge  Martin,  Notice  oC  572. 

Howard,  Lord,  succeeds  Culpepper,  as  Governor  of  Virginia, 
h)  1684— Recalled  in  1688~Reinstated  to  remain  in  England 
—Sends  Nicholson,  as  Deputy,  to  Virginia  in  1690, 471. 

Howe,  General  Robert  (American),  sent  to  attack  Fort  La 
Fayette  in  1779— Abandons  the  Enterpriae.  180 :  Joins  Wood- 
ford, at  Norfolk,  in  1775. 536 ;  At  Bombardment  of  the  Town 
in  1776  — Stations  his  Troopa  at  Kemp's  Landing.  Suffolk, 
and  Great  Bridge,  537;  Notice  oC  582,  589 ;  Expedition  to 
Florida— Biographical  Sketch  of,  729;  At  Savannah  in  1778, 
TJl. 

Howe,  Genera]  Sir  William  (British),  leaves  Munitions  at  Cas- 
tle Island,  gn  evacuating  Boston  hi  1776,  14 ;  His  Course  ap- 
E roved  by  the  King— Sends  Dispatches  to  England  by  the 
lands  of  Mi^jor  I'bompson  (Count  Rnmford).  in  1775.  23; 
Stratagem  to  capture  and  destroy  Cattie  and  military  Stores, 
near  Peekskill,  in  1777, 173;  Designs  sending  Force  up  Hud- 
son to  meet  Bunoyne — Consents  with  Comwallis  to  rapture 
Philadelphia,  226;  Saila  from  New  York  with  his  Brother 
Richard,  to  Cheaapeake  Bay,  in  1777.  291,  374 ;  Marehea  Ui 
Triumph  to  Philadelphia.  291 ;  Determines  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican Works  on  the  Delaware,  292 ;  Sends  Expedition  of 
Hesshins  to  capture  ForU  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  293 ;  Attempt- 
ed attack  on  Washington's  Camp — Foiled  by  Mrs.  Darrah. 
301 ;  His  Quarters  in  tiie  City.  302;  Winters  in— Honored  by 
a  F^te  at,  303 ;  Personal  Appearance  of— Appropriates  Mary 
Pemberton's  Coach  and  Horses  to  his  own  Use,  309 ;  March- 
es toward  Philadelphia,  315 ;  Marches  to  Head  of  Elk  in  1777, 
375;  Proclamation  to  People  of  Pennsylvania  hi  1777,  376; 
Requests  surgical  Aid  from  Washington  for  wounded  Amer- 
icans, after  the  BatUe  of  Brandywine,  385  ;  In  command  at 
New  York  in  1776.  800 ;  Takes  Possession  of  the  City.  817 ; 
Proceeds  to  West  Chester.  819 :  In  Battle  at  White  Plains. 
822;  Takes  Fort  WHshington,  827. 

Howe,  Lord  AdmiraL  hesitates  before  accepting  command  of 
.  Fleet  destined  for  America — Opposed  to  civil  VVsr,  21 ;  Suc- 
ceeded by  Admiral  Byron,  in  command  on  Americnn  Coast, 
in  1778,  78;  Leaves  Delaware  Bay,  and  Anchors  in  Raritan 
Bav  —  Strength  of  his  Fleet,  79 ;  Naval  Engagement  with 
D'Estaing  off  Newport  to  1778, 81 :  Departs  lor  Block  Island 
—Proceeds  to  Boston— Returns  to  New  York,  84 :  Off  Capes 
of  Virginia  in  1777,  165 :  Sails  from  New  York  with  naval 
Armament,  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  in  1777,  291 :  Enters  the  Del- 
aware with  Captain  Hammond  —  Passes  Cbevauxde-Friae, 
and  anchors  near  Fort  Mifflin.  292:  Authorized  to  treat  vrith 
Colonies  for  Reconciliation  in  1776 — Unheeded  by  Ameri- 
cans, 346 :  His  Proposition  for  a  Coofen  nee — Meets  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of,  814. 

Howell,  Governor  Richard,  biographical  Sketch  of— Quotation 
from,  245. 

Howell.  Rednap,  Notice  oC  572 ;  Quotation  from— Lampoons 
Fanning,  573. 

Howland,  John,  Notice  of.  58. 234 ;  His  mUitary  Career  in  Rev- 
olution, 6a 

Hubbard,  Mr.,  Notice  of.  69. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Russel,  Notice  oC  40. 

Hubbard's  Mill.  Rhode  Island,  68. 

Huck,  Captain  Christian,  killed  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount,  io 
1780,  659. 

Hudiiy,  Captain,  Capture  and  Execution  oC  in  1782,  366. 

Hudson.  Henry.  Arrival  of.  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  1609,  174 ; 
Touches  near  Capo  May  in  1609.  251. 

Hudson's  River.  Depth  of;  near  Murderer's  Creek  in  1776, 114. 

Hurt;  Englebert,  extraordinary  Longevity  of— Woos  a  young 
Girl  at  the  Age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  124. 

Huger,  Isaac,  in  Expedition  against  Cberokees  in  1760,  646. 

Huger.  Major  Benjamin,  Death  of.  761. 

Huguenots,  Sctileraent  of,  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  101 ; 
In  South  Carolina,  562 :  Influence  of  566 ;  Found  Charleston 
in  1679,  744 ;  First  settle  at  New  Rochelle.  New  York.  82a 

Humphreys,  Colonel,  at  Hudson  Highknda  in  1777, 167. 

Hunter,  James,  Notice  of,  572. 

Hunter,  William,  arrested  in  North  Caroltoa  to  1768— Legal 
Trial  of— Fined  and  imprisoned.  57*2. 

Huntington,  Benjamin,  biographical  Sketch  of,  32. 

Huntington,  Captain  Joshua.  42. 

Huntington,  Christopher,  first  white  Male  bom  in  Norwich,  301 

Huntington,  Colonel  Ebenezer,  Notice  of,  32 

Huntington,  Colonel  Jedediah.  biographical  Sketch  of.  32. 

Huntington,  General  Jaboz,  Notice  of,  31,  .32 ;  Tomb— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  39. 

Huntington.  Governor  Samuel  Notice  of^  30, 31 ;  His  Manaioi^ 
38;  Tomb,  39;  Anecdote  of,  31.3. 

Hvntington,  Lieutenant  Joshua,  Notice  of^  33. 

Hunttogton,  Mrs.  Martha,  Notice  oC  39. 
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HoBtiagtoii,  Zaehtriah,  Nodoe  oC  39. 

Boflband.  Herman,  Patriotism  of,  569 ;  Arrested  in  176B  —  Le- 

Ell  Trial  of— Acqaltted.dTi;  Member  of  Nortli  Carolina  Leg- 
latare  in  1771.  575 :  Flees  to  Pennsylmia  in  1771— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  578. 
Utttchinaon.  Mrs.  Anne,  discttsses  reliffiovs  Dogmas.  69 :  Per- 
secution of— Joins  her  Friends  in  Rhode  Island — Murdered 
by  Savages  in  1638,  70. 
Huts  of  American  Troops  at  Valley  Forge,  in  1777,  described. 

Hymn  of  Moravian  Nuns  at  Consecration  of  Pulaski's  Banner, 

Immigration  of  Scotch  Highlanders  in  1745, 564. 

Incleberg.  in  New  York — Kacarapment  upon,  in  1776, 617. 

lodepeudcocc  of  United  States  acknowledged  by  France  in 
1778,  346 ;  Opposed  by  Earl  of  Chatham  (Pitt).  347. 

Indians,  American — Mohegans  and  Narraffanset*,  War  between 
— Uncas  forms  Treaty  of  Amitv  with  Whites— Nianton6moh 
lays  secret  Plan  .to  take  Uncas  by  Suiprise— Conflict — Narra- 
Insets  routed — Mlantonomoh  pursued  and  captured,  28; 
Surrender  into  Custody  of  English,  at  Hartford — Imprisou<Ml, 
tried,  and  executed — Mohegan  Country  rc-invaded  by  Pessa- 
cus,  Miantondmoh's  Brother,  in  1645— Uncas.  with  fads  War- 
riors, driren  to  Shaptock — Receirea  Succor  from  Captain 
Mason — Proviaions  from  Tbomws  Leffiogwell — Narragausets 
raise  Siege,  and  return  Homo,  29 ;  Pequota— English  Expedi- 
tion agtiinst.  in  16:17 —  Extent  of  their  Territory — Sasaacus 
tiie  Terror  of  other  Tribes,  47 ;  llieir  Destruction.  48 ;  Pe- 
lf uots,  Canonicus,  and  Miantonomoh  grant  Lands  to  Roger  WU- 
hams  in  163<i,  54 ;  Council  of  I'equots  and  Narragansets  on  Wil- 
liams, 55;  Wainpanoa^s — Extent  of  their  Domain— Maqsasoit 
— Alexander — Pometacom,  or  Metacnmet  (King  Philip).  9U; 
His  Treaties  with  the  Whites— Curtailment  of  his  Domains— 
Uis  chief  Captains.  91 ;  Mortcngcs  Land  to  ConsUnt  Soutli- 

V  worth,  near  Taunton,  in  1672 — Signatures  of  Munnshum 
CNimrod),  Wonckompawhan.  Annawan — Number  of  War- 
riors in  the  United  States — Number  in  New  England,  91 ; 
Sassamon— Educated  at  Cambridge — Secretary  to  Ktn^  Phil- 
ip—  Accuses  his  Chief  of  Treason- Slain  — Rising  of  New 
Enzland  Tribes,  9'^ ;  King  Philip's  Appeal— Condition  of  his 
.  Tribes— Wnges  War  upon  tlio  Whites.  93;  Method  of  War- 
fare— Destruction  of  New  England  Villages— Capture  and 
Death  of  Canonchct— Retaliation  of  Whites,  94 ;  Dispersion 
of  Indians — Philip  a  Fugitive— Capture  and  Death — His  Son 
sold,  to  toil  in  Bermuda  as  a  SUtve.  95;  Narragnnsets— Their 
Cruelties  to  Whites — Witamo,  Squaw  Sachem  of  Pocassct, 
Fate  of,  95— Depredations  of.  in  Orange  Coun^.  in  1779; 
Brant  at  Battle  of  Minisink.  101 ;  Skirmish  with  Hudson  and 
Half  Moon,  in  1609.  174;  Ramapaughs,  '^{lO;  SL  Tammany. 
Delaware  Chief— His  Chsracter— Grave  of— Societies  named 
after.  247 ;  Lenoi  Lenap6s— Extent  of  their  Territory,  249, 
250 ;  Assumed  to  be  Uie  original  People — Dividinl  into  three 
Tribes,  "Turtie."  "Turkey,^'  and  "  Wolf  "-Account  of,  &19; 
Their  CharacU-r  portrayed  by  Penn— Teedyuacung  extorts 
from  Chiefs  of  Six  Nations  an  Acknowledgment  of  Inde- 


Eyes.  '2510 ;  Trouble  early  European  Settlers  on  the  Delaware, 
251;  Remain  Friends  of  the  Swedes  in  1656,  252;  Dela- 
wares.  Shawnees,  and  Senccas  at  War  with  Penn — Sue  for 
Peace  in  1764, 257 ;  James  Loi,'an.  Cayuga  Chief,  Extract  from 
Speech.  313;  Chippewa  Chief,  QuotaUon  from.  411;  Poca- 
hontas. Notice  oC  446 ;  Story  of  Gold  Region  at  Head  of 
Roanoke,  449.  453 ;  Mnnteo  Chief,  baptized  dt  command  of 
Raleigh -In  rested  by  White  with  Title  of  "Lord  of  Roan- 
oke"—Fir*t  American  Peer,  4.')0;  Hatteras  supposed  to  have 
intermarried  with  Raleigh's  lost  Colonists,  450 ;  Powhatan  vis- 
ited by  Captains  Newport  and  Smith  in  1607,  452;  Opechan- 
canoutfh.  King  of  Pamunkey,  captures  Csptain  John  Smith, 
453 ;  Condemns  Smith  to  Death — Pocahontas  saves  Life  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  4.*^  ;  Warns  him  of  Conspirncy  to  destroy 
Settlers — Kept  as  a  Hostsge  by  Captain  Argall — Released — 
Receives  Baptism — Marries  Rolfe — Areoinpanies  him  to  En- 
eland— Dies— Her  Descendants.  454,  545;  Death  of  Powhatan 
m  1621 — Massacre  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  at  James- 
town, in  1622 — Opechancanough  succeeds  Powhatan,  458; 
Made  Prisoner  in  1646— Dies  in  Captivity,  450;  Necotowance 
succeeds  Opnchancanough— ComiH:Iled  to  acknowledge  the 
Boverciienty  of  England— Cedes  all  Lands  between  Pamunkey 
and  James  Rivers,  459;  Susquehnnnas,  Hostilities  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  in  1675,  461 ;  Sachems  of  Ohio  Valley  sdid 
Messenger  to  confer  with  Gist,  472;  Twightwees,  of  Ohio  V^al- 
ley  supposed  originally  to  have  been  the  Ottawas.  473 ;  Tana- 
charison,  Jeskakake,  and  White  Thunder  (Hslf  King),  accom- 

gany  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bcsuf.  in  1753— Extract  from 
peech  of  THnacharison,  474 ;  In  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne 
In  1754,  475;  Chief  who  attemptea  to  shoot  Washington  at 
Battle  of  Fort  Duquei*ne,  479;  Compelled  to  agree  to  Treaty 
by  Boquet  in  1764 — Shnwnees  and  uelawares  hostile  toward 
British — Expedition  against,  under  Dunmore.  in  1774 — Corn- 
stalk, attack  on  (^olonel  LewiA,  at  Point  Plessant  487 ;  Treats 
with  Dunmore  for  Peace — Murder  of  Fsmily  of  Loean,  at 
Baker's  Cnhin.  in  1774— Letter  to  Cresap.  489 ;  Disdains  to 
treat  with  Dunmore— Biographical  Sketch  of.  490;  Attack 
Forts  Logan  and  Boone  in  1776,  493 ;  Chiefs,  Fidelity  of,  in 


Amerioan  Cause,  497 ;  Boadieni,  HoatOity  to  Whttw  Tm- 
caroras  attacked  by  Cherokeea.  Creeks,  Catawba*,  and  Tam- 
aseea,  under  Barnwell,  in  1715— Coreea,  Uoatility  towud 
Whitea,  562;  Southern,  ditferent  Tribes  of.  643;  Masaarra 
Virginia  Rangers,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  176a  646 ;  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Cherokees,  648 ;  Cata  wbaa,  present  ConditioD  oC 
655;  Petition  of  Peter  Harris  (Chief),  656;  Tomo  Cliicfai, 
Chief  of  the  Yamacrawa,  Interriew  with  Oglethorpe — His 
Speech,  721 ;  Creeks  encounter  Wayne,  under  Gnrieteraig-*. 
in  1782,  740;  .Treaty  with  Pickens,  in  Georgia,  in  1782.  741 ; 
Depredations  of.  in  South  Carolina,  in  1096,  744. 

Ingcrsoll,  Stamp  Distributor  for  Connecticut,  burned  in  £fllgy, 
at  Norwich,  in  1767.  31. 

Innia,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle,  at  Mussrore's  MUl,  in  1"$^ 
650. 

Inscription  on  Trumbull's  Monument,  36;  On  Digfaton  Bock. 
66 ;  Runic,  at  Orkney  Islands,  and  elsewhere^  67 ;  On  Silver 
Tankard,  in  old  Church  at  Fii«hkill,  124;  On  Gn^nuugb's 
Statue  0r  Washington,  411;  On  Washinaton's  Tomb,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  417 ;  Below  Statue  of  Waabington.  at  Rich- 
mond Capitol,  437 ;  On  Nelson  Tombs,  Yorktown.  508 ;  On 
Jefferson's  Tomb,  at  Monticello.  .MS ;  On  Cenotaph  of  Mr*. 
Draper,  near  Bristol,  England.  571 ;  On  Monument  at  King's 
Mountain.  KM ;  On  De  Kalb's  Monument,  668 ;  On  Monument 
of  General  Nnsh.  675;  On  Monument  of  General  Mnrion,  684 ; 
On  Monument  of  Colonel  Maham,  707;  On  Stuyreaant'a 
Tomb,  784 ;  On  Pitt's  Statue  at  New  York. 790;  On  Putiuuns 
Monument  805. 

Institution,  National,  at  Washington.  Notice  at  406. 

Insurrection,  Scotch  (RehflUon  of  '45),  564 ;  In  South  Carolina, 
amons  early  Settlers,  745. 

Iredell.  Mrs..  Author's  Intfr^'iew  with,  at  Croaswirka.  219. 

Iron  Works,  Stirling,  manufactures  great  Chain  for  the  Hud- 
son, in  1778. 137 ;  In  North  Carolina.  (>43. 

Irvine,  General,  at  BatUe  of  Germnntown,  in  1777, 320;  Wound- 
ed and  taken  Prisoner  at  Whitemarsh.  321. 

Irving.  Washington,  Quotations  from,  185,  186,  191,  193— Reai- 
dence  of,  193. 

Israel,  Israel,  and  Wife,  Patriotism  and  Heroiam  of,  in  1777— 
Made  Prisoner  on  board  Roebuck  Frigate — Anecdote  of — 
Hw  Trial — Ld'e  saved  because  he  was  a  Free-mason,  385. 

Jack,  Captain  James,  bears  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Ind*>- 
pendenoe  to  Continental  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775^ 
621. 

Jackson,  Governor  James,  biographical  Sketch  of,  739. 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  lays  Comer-stone  of  Monument 
to  WashiDKton's  Mother,  at  Fredericksburg,  in  1^3:)  —  As- 
saulted by  Randolph- Anecdote  oC  427 :  Notice  of  bis  Moth- 
er, 616, 665 ;  His  Family— Birth  place— Early  Patrioti«m.  6K.\ 

James  I.,  King,  acnounced  as  a  Liar  by  Rog«r  Williams  in  1C34. 
53  ;  Grsnts  Charter  to  Baltimore  in  1622.  395 ;  Indisnant  at 
Rolfe  for  marrying  Pocahontas,  454 ;  Issues  Quo  Warranto 
writs  against  London  Company  in  1624 — Death  of.  4.'>8. 

James,  Mnjor,  Property  of,  destroyed  by  Mob  at  New  York  in 
176.=),  788. 

Jameson,  Colonel,  Head-quarters  at  North  Castie  in  1780. 147; 
Strange  Conduct  of,  relative  to  Andri,  188. 

James  River.  Scenery  on,  at  Richmond,  433 ;  Change  of  Chan- 
nel, 446;  Origin  ot  Name,  452. 

Jamestown  Island,  Topography  of.  446. 

Jamestown,  Ruins  oC  447;  Arrivsl  of  first  White  Woman  at 
in  1608,  4,'>5;  Abandoned  in  1609 — Restored  on  Arrival  ofDe 
la  Ware,  456;  Industry  and  Sobriety  follows — Assumes  Char- 
acter of  Permanency — Arrival  of  Female  Emigrants — Cargo 
of  Slaves,  4.'>7 ;  Burned  by  Bacon  hi  1676,  461 ;  Its  early  As- 
sociations. 462. 

Jarvis,  John  W.,  Notice  of,  107. 

Jasper,  Sergeant  William,  killed  at  Spring  Hill  Redoubt  in 
1779,  738;  Notice  of,  742;  His  Bravery  at  Fort  Sullivan  in 
1776, 756. 

Jasper's  Spring  described— Its  historical  Associations.  742. 

Ja^.  John,  on  Committee  in  Congress  in  1775, 22;  Opposes  hav- 
mg  Prayer  in  Continental  Congress,  268. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  Committee  of  Congress  In  177S,  22: 
Draughts  Declaration  of  Independence — Reasons  why  he 
was  chosen  to  write  it  277 ;  Fac  $imiU  of  Portion  of  in  his 
Uandwritinff.  281;  Library  oC  purchased  by  Congress  in 
1615,  405  ;  Removes  public  Stores  from  Richmond  and 
Westham  for  security  agsinst  the  British.  434  ;  Rejects  Pro- 
posal of  Arnold,  43.');  Saves  Public  Records  of  Richmond — 
Directs  Houdon,  of  Paris,  to  mnke  Statue  of  Washington  for 
Virginia,  436;  Foe  »imUe  of  Marriage  License  Bond  of.  442, 
443  ;  Proposes  Slave  Emancipation  Law  in  Virginia  Aserm- 
bly — Employed  in  preparing  counter  Resolutions  and  Ad- 
dresses of  House  of  Burgesses,  484  ;  Prepares  Constitution 
for  Virginia.  505 ;  Offers  Reward  for  Capture  of  Arnold  in 
1'781.  540;  Declines  Re-election  as  Governor  of  Virtrinia— 
Retires  to  Monticello.  547 :  His  Monogram  and  Seal — Tomb, 
548;  Attempted  Capture  of  his  Person — Escape  to  Carter'a. 
549 :  Hospitality  of  to  captive  Troops  of  Burcoyne's  Army, 
St  Chariottesville— Letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  552. 

JefTeris'  Ford,  Notice  of,  374. 

Jenning*,  Kdmiind,  succeeds  Mott  as  Deputy  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1706,  47L 

JeskHlLake,  accompanies  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf  in  1751 
474. 
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Jdha's  Maud,  Kotlee  of;  76L 

JohoMMi.  Dr.  Jowpb.  NoCke  oC  693. 

JobMOQ.  Dr.  Samael,  Qaotatioo  from,  591. 

jMhinuo,  Nathaniel,  •uoceod*  Moore  m  QoTeriKMr  of  Sooth 
Cvofin*  in  1700,  745. 

JohBrtooe,  Goremor  Georfe,  CommiMiooer  to  Amcriea,  in 
Ccnformity  to  North's  conciliatory  Billat  in  1778.  349;  Hi9 
laipiritfw  with  Mra.  Fergoaon,  350;  Attempts  to  bribe  Gen- 
oral  Re«d.  351. 

JohnaCon,  aacceeda  Borringtom  aa  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina 
in  1734,  563. 

Jencvire,  at  Venango,  in  1753,474. 

Jooes.  Comet,  killed  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinarj^Boricd 
with  militarj  Honors,  465. 

ioaes,  Mra.  WUie,  Anecdote  ot  with  Tarleton,  642. 

JotMO.  Rererend  Darid,  Addresa  at  Erection  of  Paoli  Monu- 
toent^His  Address  to  Scddiers  at  Hconderoga  in  1776— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  oC  371. 

Jooea.  Peter,  Founder  of  Petersbarg,  Virginia,  542. 

luBooTiUe,  M.  De,  kiUed  near  Fort  Necessity  in  1754,  475. 

Kaakaakla.  earlr  HisCory  of— Notice  oC  495. 

Kaaraly.  Dr.  John,  Architect  of  Pennsylvania  State  Honae,271. 

KHIy.  Major,  cats  away  Bridge  orer  Stony  Brook  in  1777, 238. 

Keoaedy.  John  P.,  Nodoe  ot  635. 

Kfeonet  Square,  near  Brandywine,  Notice  ot  3B7. 

Kenton,  SioKm,  Joina  ColonH  Clarke,  In  Expedition  acainst 
Western  Britisb  Forts,  in  I77f^— Biographical  Sketch  of.  494 ;  ' 
At  Battle  of  Blue  Licks,  with  Clarke,  in  1782— On  Expedition 
•gainst  Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1782,  50L 

Kentncky,  early  History  oC  492. 

Ker  of  the  Bastile  at  Mount  Vernon.  415. 

nod.  Captain,  hidden  Treasures  oC  soaght  after  near  Dunder- 
berc;^167.  180:  Hang  as  a  Pirate  in  1701,785. 

King.  Hannah,  Mother  of  Arnold.  Notice  of,  37. 

King  of  Prussia,  Notice  oC  331. 

King  of  Sweden  (see  OostaTOS  Adolphas). 

King  PhiUp,  royal  Seat  ot  at  Mount  Hope— Extent  of  his  Ter- 
ritory— Power  of  Mind  of  his  Son,  90 ;  His  Son's  Jealousy — 
His  Alliance  with  New  EInglnnd  Tribes  against  E^mpeaos — 
Treaiiea  with  Whites— Curtailment  of  his  Domains — His 
di»f  Captains — Mortgages  Land  near  Taunton,  91;  His 
Men  sospected  of  Murder,  conricted  and  hanged  —  Brealts 
Treaties  and  kindles  the  Flame  of  War,  92 ;  Death  and  Car- 
nage by  bis  skulking  Foes,  94;  Pursued,  captured  and  be-  ; 
beaded,  by  Captain  Church— His  Head  sold  for  thirty  Shil- 
lings to  the  English— His  Body  quartered,  according  to  Law  > 
against  Traitors,  95. 

C^s  Mountain,  Notiee  ot  629. 

Khiney.  Mrs.  R.  C,  Quotation  from,  M7. 

Kip  Family.  Notice  ot  803. 

Kip.  ReTcrmd  Mr^  Notke  ot  UM. 

Kip's  Bey.  Notice  ot  80a 

Kirkwood,  Captahi,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  610. 

Kaapp.  Usual,  biographical  Sketch  ot  119. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Quotation  from,  804. 

Kaowltoo,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains  in  1776, 
818. 

Kw»x.  Miaa  Lucr.  Soirees  ot  st  New  Windsor.  115. 

Knox,  General  Henrr,  resolres  to  attack  the  British  at  Boston 
in  1776— Brings  Mooiiions  of  War  from  Fort  George,  9 ; 
Bead-quarters  ot  at  New  Windsor,  in  1777, 114 ;  Report  con- 
craning  Cheranx-de-frise  across  the  Hudson.  164;  At  cross- 
ing of  the  Delaware  with  Washington  in  1776, 226;  At  Rattle 
of  Germantowo,  317:  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781— Visits 
De  Graaae  off  Cape  Henry.  514 ;  Biographical  Sketch  ot  838. 

Knox.  Lieutenant,  at  Storming  of  Stony  Point  in  1779, 181. 

Kmrphausen,  General,  nt  Dobhs's  Ferry  in  1778, 196;  Personal 
Appearance  ot  309 ;  At  Battle  of  Germantown.  317 ;  At  Ba^ 
He  of  Monmouth,  355 ;  In  Skirmiiih  with  Americans,  near 
Peocandar.  in  1777.  376 ;  Crosses  the  Brandywine,  383 ;  In 
command  at  New  York  in  1776,  804 ;  Encamps  at  Mamaro* 
neck,  820 ;  Assaults  Fort  Tryon.  826. 

Koacinnko.  Monument  of.  at  West  Point,  132,  137;  His  Gar- 
den. 133:  Succeeds  La  Radiere  as  Engineer  in  Hudson  High- 
lands, in  1778,  136;  At  Siece  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781, 691. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  IntemationaT  Doctrine  ot  674. 

Kype.  Rnloffdc,  biographical  Sketch  ot  803. 

Lac7.  CokmeL  in  Sonthem  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 

Lackawaxen  (Lechawachsin).  Notice  ot  102. 

La  Fayette,  Madame,  presents  to  Washiogton  a  masonic  Apron, 
wrought  by  herself,  437. 

La  Fayette.  General,  at  Proridence  in  1778,  57 ;  In  command 
of  Continental  In&ntry.  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island, 
fa  177a  80:  Visits  French  Fleet  off  Newport  in  1778,82; 
Disptfched  to  Boston.  83 :  Returns  to  Rhode  Island.  84 ;  Pro- 
ceeds to  France  in  1779— Hb  Zeal  and  Success.  86 ;  Pur- 
chases large  Quantities  of  Munitions  of  War  on  his  own  Ac- 
count—Presented  with  Sword  by  Congress  in  1779,  87.  324  ; 
Retams  to  America  in  1780,  with  Tidlne*  of  Aid  from  France. 
86;  In  command  at  Tappan  in  1781. 145:  Declines  to  reveal 
lo  Arnold  Names  of  Spies,  147;  Portrait  ot  in  Independence 
Han -ma  Vlait  to  Phihulelphia  in  1824,271 ;  Contributes  for 
his  Wife  to  I^ies  of  Philadelphia  for  American  Soldiera.  in 
178a  312;  His  Liberality— Independent  Revenue— His  first 


hnpnlaes  (iiTorable  to  Americans — Visit  to  England,  383; 
AttampU  to  loave  France— Sketch  of  his  Career— His  Mem- 
oir, 324 ;  Arrival  hi  America  in  1777— His  Tomb  and  Monu- 
ment at  Pigpera,  in  France.  326 ;  Application  to  Confress — 
At  first  rejected  —  Volunteers  to  serve  in  Continental  Army 
without  F^— Accepted — His  Interview  vrith  Washington — 
Succeeds  General  Adam  Stephen  in  command — At  Valley 
Forge  in  1778,  327 ;  In  command,  for  first  Time,  of  Ameri- 
can Troops,  at  Barren  Hill,  in  1778— Successful  Maneuver  in 
escaping  at  Matson's  Ford,  328 ;  Retreats  to  Valley  Forire— 
Skirmish  vrith  British.  329 ;  Toast  ot  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1778— Waiting  at  Albany  for  Recruits,  339 ;  With  Wa«h 
ington  in  Pursuit  of  the  British  through  New  Jersey— Joined 
by  General  Lee  at  Englishtown,  354 ;  Arrives  at  Monmouth 
Battle-ground,  356 ;  Pt^rplexed  b^  Lee,  357 ;  Headquarters, 
near  Brandywine,  in  1777,  378 ;  Wounded  at  Battle  of  Hmn- 
dywine  in  1777 — Conveyed  to  Bethlehem  to  rwruit.  382; 
Spot  where  wounded.  386;  Visited  by  Pulaski,  391 :  At  Ball 
in  Baltimore  in  1776— His  Sympathy  for  American  Soldiera, 
393;  Bust  ot  in  Capitol  at  Richmond,  436:  Sent  by  Wnsh- 
inston  to  Virginia  to  capture  Arnold,  436, 540 ;  Encampment 
oC St  Green  Spring  Plantation,  in  1781.  446;  At  Battle  near 
Jamestown  Island,  466;  Near  Yorktown  in  1781.  510;  Pre- 
vents Comwallb's  Escape  to  Carolina.  511;  At  Siege  of 
Yorktown  in  1781, 514.  517. 518, 526:  False  Allegation  asainAt, 
refuted,  519 ;  Attempts  to  take  Petersburg — Accusation  of 
Inhumanity  —  Refuted.  546;  Acts  in  Concert  with  Wayiiie 
against  Comwallis,  548. 

LalM  Drunmiond.  Dismal  Swamp.  Notice  ot  539. 

Lamb.  Colonel  John,  Notice  ot  148;  At  Siegb  of  Yorktown  in 
1781.  515;  Biographical  Skc  trh  ot  791. 

Lame^  General  Charles,  Count  de,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in 
1781,  519. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Congress  holds  Session  at  in  1777, 315. 

Lands,  Grants  of  extending  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  559. 

Lands,  Southern,  Mode  of  Clearing,  636. 

Lano,  Ralph,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  by  Raleigh  in 
1585.449. 

Langston,  Miss  Dicey,  Patriotism  ot  653. 

Larvey,  James.  Coxswain  to  Boat  bearing  Arnold  to  the  Vul- 
ture— Anecdote  ot  159. 

La  Radiere.  French  Endneer,  opposes  Erection  of  Fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point.  136. 

Laumoy,  French  Engineer  at  West  Point  in  1778. 136. 

Laurance.  John.  Jud^  Advocate  in  Case  of  Aodri — Biograph- 
ical Sketch  ot  147. 

Laarens,  Colonel  Henry,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  518 : 
In  Expedition  against  Cherokees  in  1760,  646. 

Laurens.  John,  biographical  Sketch  ot  778. 

Lanzun.  Duke  De.  Encampment  at  Leimnon  in  1780. 32.  34 ;  Bi- 
ographical Sketch  ot  34;  At  Siese  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  514. 

Lawson,  General  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek  in  1781, 
606 ;  In  Battle  of  Guilford,  608. 

Lazaretto,  British.  Ruins  ot  at  Cbarieston,  758. 

Learned,  Colonel,  at  Bombardment  of  Boston  in  1776. 13. 

Lebanon,  Notice  ot  33 ;  Settlement  ot  in  1698.  34 ;  Incidents 
of  Revolution  at,  34.35. 

Ledyard.  Colonel  William,  commands  Fort  Griswold  in  1781 
— Conflict  with  British — Surrenders — Brutally  murdered,  44. 

Ledyard,  Fanny,  mitigates  Suflferings  of  American  Prisoners  at 
Fort  Griswold.  45. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  arrests  Tories  of  Rhode  Island  in  1775. 72; 
Captured  by  Britisb  at  Basking  Ridge  in  1776— Exchanged  for 
General  Prescott,  in  1778,  77,  352;  Opinion  of  Wayne's  As- 
sault on  Stony  Point  181 ;  Biographical  Sketch  ot  223;  Mrs. 
Warren's  Opinion  of  him,  224 :  Grave  ot  249;  Incident  of  his 
taking  Oath  of  Allegianre  to  the  United  States  before  leavina 
Valley  Forge,  352;  Opposes  Washington  in  horasaing  British 
on  their  March  through  New  Jersey,  :i53 ;  Joins  La  Fayette  at 
Englishtown — Placed  in  Dilemma  between  Washinston  and 
La  Fayette,  354 ;  Proceeds  to  Monmouth  Battle,  356;'  Chocks 
the  Movements  of  General  Wayne— Strange  Conduct  toward 
La  Fayette,  3.57 ;  His  Orders  misunder8t(X>d— Orders  a  gen- 
eral Retreat,  358;  Meets  Washington— Harsh  Words  ensue, 
359 :  His  Conduct  toward  the  Commander-in  chief— His  Ar- 
rest—Court-martifll — Sentence  approved  by  Congress,  360; 
His  gallant  Conduct  362 ;  Advises  Seizure  of  Governor  Eden 
snd  his  Papers,  in  1776,  401 :  In  Expedition  against  St 
AuffUftine,  727 ;  Arrives  at  Charleston  in  1776,  753. 

Lee,  Maior  Henry,  approves  of  WMhington's  Plan  to  abddct 
Arnold,  206 :  Recommends  Sergeant  CnRmpe  for  its  Execu- 
tion, 207 ;  Narrow  Escape  from  British,  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
1777,  .3.12;  Engaged  in  Southern  Campaigns— Biosraphical 
Sketch  ot  591 ;  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  pursuit  of  Tarleton. 
590,  591;  Styled  -Legion  Harry ,"  592;  Joins  Greene  at 
Guilford  Court  house,  (h)1  ;  In  Skirmishes  near  the  Dnn.  603; 
Passage  of  the  Stream.  604 ;  Rejoins  Greene,  and  crrMm>s  the 
Haw— Skirmish  with  Tarleton,  605;  At  Battle  of  Guilford,  hi 
1781. 609;  Reliites  amusing  Circnrastanoe  of  Wolves,  677 ;  At 
Battle  of  HoWkirk's  Hill  in  1781,680;  Pursuit  of  Rawdon,  681; 
At  Siege  of  Fort  Motte,  683 :  Captures  Fort  Granby,  6ri9 :  Cap- 
tures Fort  Galpbin— At  Siege  of  Ninety  six,  691 ;  At  Rutaw 
Sprinjga,  699;  Captures  Fort  WatM>n.  706;  At  Siege  of  Augus- 
ta. 718;  Joins  Marion.  771;  At  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  773; 
Attack  on  Fort  at  Panlus's  Hook,  828;  Medal  awarded  by 
Coogreaa,  829. 
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Lee,  Mn.,  Notice  of,  <i65. 

Lee,  Richard  Heury,  •upporti  Patrick  Henrf  in  Houae  of  Bar- 
gOMea  of  Virginia,  in  1775,  503. 

Lee,  llioraaa,  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1749,  473. 

Lee,  Williano,  Notice  of,  446. 

Leech,  Colonel  Joaeph,  in  Expedition  againat  Regulatora  in 
1781,  575. 

Legend.  Indian,  of  Lake  Maahapaug,  27 ;  Of  headleaa  Uoraeman, 
at  Sleepy  Hollow,  191. 

Lciak-r.  Jacob,  biographical  Sketch  of— Uia  Peraecution  and 
Death,  785. 

Levlio.  Captain  William,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk, 
in  1775— Mortally  wojihided  at  Princeton,  in  1777,  535. 

Lealie,  General,  in  Expedition  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in  1780 
— KotrcNts  to  Carolina,  to  join  Comwallie,  539;  In  Battle, 
of  Guilfurd.  609;  In  comndind  at  Charleaton  in  1782,  776. 

Lealie,  Mr..  NoHce  of.  629. 

Letters  uf  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed  in  1776,  9 ;  Of  British 
Offitcr  (177H).  14;  Of  Thanks  from  Congrvuia  to  Washineton 
(177t>;,  accompanying  Medal,  16;  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  Mrs. 
Warrcn,  25;  General  William  Phillips  to  General  Heath- 
Lieutenant  Kingston  to  General  Hnath  (1778),  26 ;  Hannah 
Arnold  to  her  ^n  Benedict,  37 ;  Washington  to  President 
of  Congress,  38;  General  Williams  to  Mr.  Coit  (1776),  40; 
Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  Dispatch  (1781).  45;  To 
Mr.  William  Tripp,  in  Lonf  of  Bread  from  his  Wife,  75 ;  La 
FsTetto  to  Washington  (1778).  84 ;  Washington  to  General 
Nelson  (1778).  85;  Secret  Mode  of  receiving,  at  Rhode  Island, 
86;  Colonel  Nicola  to  Washincton  (1782),  104 ;  Washington  to 
Colonel  Nicola  (1782),  105;  Washington  to  Hamilton  (1783), 
108;  Washington  on  Dancing  (1799),  115;  Washington  to 
Gem^nd  Greene  (1782>,  119;  VVashington  to  Rochnmbeau 
(1784).  127;  Colonel  Scott  to  Author  (1850).  127:  Putnam  to 
Washington  (1778),  137:  Letten  of  Governor  Clinton  and 
principHl  American  Officers  to  Washington,  138;  Arnold 
("GumhvuO  to  Andrd  C*John  Anderson")  (1780) -> AndrA 
to  Arnold,  146,  147;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George 
QcrmHin,  147;  Andrd  to  Colonol  Sheldon.  147;  Arnold  to 
Wiishington,  148, 160, 201 ;  Robinson  to  Generals  I*utnam  and 
Arnold  — Arnold  to  Andrd.  149;  Arnold  to  Robinson.  150, 
151:  Lieutr>nant  Sutherland  to  Arnold,  150 ;  Joahua  H.  Smith 
tu  his  Brother  (1780).  1^;  Colonel  Jameson  to  Arnold,  158. 
189;  Arnold  to  his  Wife,  161 ;  General  Putnam  to  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  172;  Washington  to  Schuyler.  172,  212;  General 
M'Dougnll  (1777) — Try  on  to  General  Parsons.  173;  Andrd 
(177M).  cental ninff  Terms  of  Surrender  oflercd  to  Gurrison 
of  Fort  Kiiyette,  175;  Wwyne  to  Washington  (1779).  179;  Leo 
tu  Wiiyne— Uush  to  Wayne.  181 ;  Arnold  to  Jameson,  189; 
Andre  to  Washington.  189.  202:  Ebenezer  Baldwin  to  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  (1832),  203;  Champe  to  Lee,  208.  209; 
l<*-ttrr8  from  Washington,  at  Head  quarters.  Bergen  County, 
214  ;  Genernl  Lee  to  General  Reed  —  Lee  to  Washington— > 
Rred  to  Lee.  222;  General  Lee  to  Genernl  Gates  (177()).  223; 
Wusbington  to  Governor  Trumbull  (1776) — (General  Greene 
to  Governor  Cooke— Colonel  Reed  to  Washington — Wash- 
ington to  President  of  Congress  (1776),  225;  Washington  to 
Robort  Morris— Rober^  Morris  to  Wnshington  (1777),  232; 
Wavhinuton  to  Ladies  of  Trenton  (1789)— Mrs.  Franklin  to 
Hut^band  (1765),  258;  John  Dickenson's  '*  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer" — Circulnr  Letter  of  Masauchusetta,  259; 
John  Potts  to  Joseph  GsUowHy  (1778),  263;  John  Adams  to 
his  Wife  (1774^.  268;  Circulnr  Letter  of  Durtmodth  to  royal 
Governors  in  America,  269 ;  Washincton  to  CMptain  Macken- 
lie  ( 1774).  274 ;  Jettlrson  to  Richanf  Henry  Lee  (I77t>),  277; 
HMmilton  to  Putnam  (1777).  297;  Washington  to  Congress — 
To  (iovemor  Livingston  (1777),  :K)2  ;  Major  Andrd  to  a  Friend, 

,  descriliing  the  Mischianza  (1778).  303:  Mrs.  Bache  to  Dr. 
Fninklin  (1777).  310;  La  Fayette  to  Mra.  Reed— M.  De 
MHrbois  to  Mrs.  Reed  (1780)  312;  Robert  Morris  to  a  Friend, 
313;  Sullivan  to  Mesbeck  Weare — John  Eager  Howard  to 
l^mothy  Pickering— Washington  to  President  of  Congress. 

318.  :tt2,  3:18— To  his  Brother  (1777),  318;  General  Agnew's 
Servant  to  Mrs.  Agnew — General  Agnew  to  Mra.  Agnew,  &c., 

319.  375;  Dr.  Fr«nklin  to  La  Fayette— La  Fnyette  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  324;  Mrs.  Wafhingtoo  to  Mercy  Warren.  332; 
Washington  to  Governor  Clinton— General  Vamum  to  Gen- 
eral Gn>ene,  335 ;  Letters  of  Washington  forced  in  1776, 336 ; 
General  Hamilton  to  Governor  Clinton  (1778),  337;  Anon- 
ymous Letters  of  Correspondence  between  Washington, 
Gates,  and  Conway  (1777).  338 ;  Bosrd  of  Wnr  to  La  Fayette 
(1778)  -  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  339 ;  Conway  to  Congress 
— Letters  of  Gat»;8 — Mifflin — Dr.  Gordon  to  Gates- Conway 
to  Washington,  340;  Beaumarchais  to  Baron  Steuben.  341 ; 
Georu'e  III.  to  Lord  North,  349 ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington—Washinston  to  Governor  Livingston,  349;  Reverend 
Mr.  Duch6  to  Wai^hington,  351 ;  Washington  to  La  Fayette, 
:i54:  Lee  to  Washington — Waahington  to  Lee,  360;  Howe 
to  Wnf>hington  (1777),  385 ;  Intercepted,  of  Governor  Rob- 
ert Kden— General  Lee  to  Mr.  Jenifer  (17741  401;  Wash- 
ington to  Dr.  Cochrnn  (1779),  407 ;  Of  Franklin  to  White- 
field,  408 ;  Of  Introduction  to  AuguFtine  Washington,  415 ; 
La  Fnyette  to  Washington  (1789),  415;  Thomas  Paine  to 
Washington,  416;  Mra.  Washington's  Granddaughter  to 
Mr.  Sparka.  420;  Mr.  Custis  to  the  Author,  424;  Waahington 
eensuring  his  Nephew  for  supplyinir  Briti^  with  Provisions. 
435;  Of  a  British  Spy,  by  William  Wirt,  447;  Wasbington'a 


intercepted  by  Clinton,  465 ;  Dinwiddie  to  M.  De  SL  Pierre 
in  1753,  borne  by  Washington,  473,  474 ;  Logan  to  Colonel 
Cresap,  489 ;  Chevalier  De  Cambray  to  Captain  Sommerville. 
500;  Dunmoru's,  from  Fowejf  Man-of-war,  to  Virginia  Hooae 
of  Burgesses  iu  177.*),  504 ;  George  III.,  in  rei>iy  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  on  Intelligence  ot  Surrender  of  Comwallis 
at  Yorktown,  528 ;  Jett'erson  to  Muhlenberg,  540;  Washington 
to  General  Heath,  550 ;  Jelferaon  to  Governor  Patrick  Henry, 
552 :  George  111.  to  Lord  North.  553 ;  Bancroft  to  David  L. 
Swain,  578;  Intercepted,  of  Governor  Martin  to  General 
Gage,  580 ;  Governor  Martin  to  Rossct,  581 ;  Governor 
Caswell  to  his  Son.  585;  General  Greene  to  Lozeme  and 
La  Fayette,  680 ;  General  Ashe  to  Governor  Caswell,  713 ; 
Comwallis  to  British  Outposts  in  Sooth  Carolina,  715 ;  Wright 
to  Gage,  intercepted,  725;  Conciliatory,  from  Governor 
Wright  to  Georgia  Assembly  in  1776,  727 ;  From  Howe  to 
Washington.  M)2;  Of  Washington,  813;  Circular,  to  Govern- 
ors of  States,  on  Subject  of  disbanding  the  Army,  in  1783, 
837. 

Lewis,  General  Morgan,  succeeds  Colonel  Ogden  aa  Preaident 
of  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in  1^  129. 

Lewis.  Anna  Estelle,  Quotation  from,  183. 

Lewis,  Genersl  Andrew,  on  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne.476; 
On  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774.  487 ;  Sent  to  dislodge 
Dun  more  from  Gwyn'a  Island  in  1775— Biographical  Sketch 
of.  537. 

Lewis,  Colonel  Charlea,  killed  on  Expedition  to  the  Sdota  in 
1774,  488. 

Lewia,  Colonel  Fielding,  biographical  Sketch  oC  427. 

Lewia,  Elizabeth,  Notice  of,  427. 

Libel,  Home  Tooke's,  on  British  Troops,  17. 

Liberty,  Daughters  of.  hold  Meeting  under  Sycamorea,  at  Ro- 

ST  Williams'  Spring,  in  1769,  resolving  not  to  drink  Tea  he- 
re Duties  should  lie  taken  off,  ."id. 

Liberty.  Sons  of,  at  Norwieh.  31.  32:  In  Maryland  in  1776. 400; 
In  North  Carolina  in  1766.  509;  In  Georgia  in  1774.  724;  Ic 
South  Carolina  in  1765,  748 ;  In  New  York  in  1765— H<ild 
public  Meeting  at  Richard  Howard's,  787 ;  Erect  Liberty  I'ole 
in  1776,  790 ;  Hold  Meetings  at  Hampden  Hall,  791 ;  Seize 
Arraa,  794! 

Liberty.  Sloop,  destroyed  at  Newport  in  1765,  71. 

Liberty  Hall  Academy  (Queen's  Museum),  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina.  Notice  of,  599. 

Liberty  Tree  at  Boston,  destruction  of,  15;  At  Norwich,  Notice 
of,  31 ;  At  Charleston,  Notice  of,  748. 

Library,  Prince'a.  used  ifur  Fuel  by  the  British,  15. 

Lietch,  Major,  killed  at  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains  in  1776.  81& 

Life  Guard,  Washington's.  Namea  and  Rank  ot;  120,  121. 

Lillineton,  General  John  Alexander,  in  Battle  at  Moore'a  Creek 
Bridge  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of.  585. 

Lillington.  Miss  Margaret  H.,  Notice  oC  •'>85. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  Plan  of  driving  British  from  Boa- 
ton  Harbor  in  1776— Its  Execution,  15;  At  Sie^e  of  York- 
town  in  1781,  517 ;  Calumniated  on  Surrender  ol  Charleaton 
—Made  Prisoner  by  Clinton  in  1780. 667 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  733 ;  At  Battle  of  Port  Royal  Island  in  17(9, 759 ;  At  Battle 
of  Stono  Ferr^,  761 ;  At  King's  Bridge  in  1781.  833. 

Lindsey,  Captain,  sails  from  Newport  in  Packet  Hannah,  in 
1772 — Chased  into  Providence  by  British  Schooner  Gaspoe, 
61. 

Livingston.  Colonel  Henry,  bands  Letter  to  Arnold  relatlre  to 
Violation  of  Flag  of  Truce,  150 ;  Conceivca  Plan  for  destruy- 
inx  Vulture — In  command  at  Stonv  Point,  at  Time  of  Ar- 
nold's Treason — Biographical  Sketch  oC  152. 

Livingston,  Colonel  Henry  B.,  at  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  in  1778, 
83. 

Livingston,  William,  writes  Memorial  to  American  Colonies  in 
1774. 269. 

Livingston,  Hon.  Robert  R.,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1782, 308. 

Livingston,  Philip.  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence- 
Grave  ot  at  York.  Pennsylvania,  3.39. 

Lloyd's  Neck,  Operations  at,  in  1780, 833. 

Locust  Hill,  near  Yonkers,  Encampment  of  American  Troopa 
00,  in  1781.  832. 

Locke.  Colonel  Francis,  killed  in  Skirmish  at  Charlotte  in  1790. 
626. 

Locke,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of.  560. 

Logan,  James,  Seiretary  to  Penn — Cayuga  Chief. biographical 
Sketch  of— Extracts  from  his  Speech,  313 ;  Murder  of  his 
Family  at  Baker's  Cabin,  in  1774 — Letter  to  Captain  Croaap. 
489 :  Disdains  to  treat  with  Dunmore — Notice  of,  490. 

Logan,  Colonel  Benjamin,  erects  Fort  Logan,  Kentucky,  in 
1776.  493. 

London  Company,  Formation  of,  in  1606 — Namea  of  ita  Mem- 
bers, 451 :  (jranted  a  new  Charter  in  1612,  457 ;  Dissolution 
of,  in  1624.  4.58. 

Longfellow.  Quotation  from,  184.  392. 

Long  Island.  Evacuation  of.  by  Americans  in  1776,  813L 

Loasherg.  in  Battle  on  Quaker  Hill  in  1778,  83. 

Loudon,  I.ord,  appointed  to  chief  command  of  Troops  in  Amer- 
ica in  1757— Succeeds  Dunmore  as  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1758,  479. 

Louis  XVI.  furnishes  United  Statea  with  material  Aid,  509 

Louisville.  Kentucky,  early  History  of,  495. 

Love,  William  H..  Notice  of;  683. 
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Lore]],  General,  on  Expedition  against  Penobacot  in  1779,  iB. 

Loddinftoo.  Colonel,  at  Tarrytown  in  1777,  165. 

Lodwell,  PhUip.  Notice  oC  446,  561. 

LnnC,  Georse.  Quotation  from,  27. 

Lozeme.  H.  Oe,  Intc^rriew  with  Arnold,  144. 

LjDch.  Anne  C.  Quotation  from,  123. 

Ljncli,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609. 

Bfachin,  Captain  llioma*,  con«tmct«  Cberaax-de-friae  acroM 
Hodaon  RiTer  in  1778,  114;  Superintends  stretching  great 
Chain  acroaa  the  Hudaon,  137. 
Bfftckny,  Captain,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duqueme  in  1754,476. 
MaeKellar.  'iliomas.  Quotation  from,  169.  331. 
Madison.  President  James,  in  Constitutional  Convention  at 

Richmond  in  17B8.  438. 
Hagaw,  Colonel,  refiises  to  surrender  Fort  Washington  to  Brit 

ish  in  1776.  825. 
Maham,  Colonel  Hezekiah,  biographical  Sketch  ot  707. 
Makoim,  Donald,  in  Expedition  against  Regulators  in  1771, 576. 
Manhartan  Island,  Notice  of— Signification  of  its  Name— Visited 

bj  Verrazani.  782. 
Manning.  Diah,  Grave  of,  39. 

Manteo.  Indian  ChieC  baptized  by  command  of  Raleigh — In- 
rested  by  White  with  Tide  of  "Lord  of  Roanoke**— First 
American  Peer.  4.'iO. 
ManofiMrtures,  Colonial,  Restrictions  ujion,  in  1731.  563;   In 
North  Carolina.  Premiums  offered  for,  in  1775,  582 ;  Cotton, 
in  North  Carolina.  594 ;  Iron,  in  North  Carolina.  643 ;  Cot- 
ton, in  Soatfi  Carolina,  657. 
Mariwia.  M.  De,  Secretary  of  French  Legation — Account  of  Ar- 
nold and  Luzerne.  144 ;  Extract  of  Letter  to  Mrs.  Reed,  312. 
MarCchaosste,  Corps  o^  defined.  466. 
Maria.  Queen  Henrietta.  Blaryland  named  after.  395. 
Marion,  General  Francis,  biographical  Sketch  of,  683 ;  In  Ex- 
pedictoo  against  Cherokees  in  176U,  646 ;  Styled  the  ''Swamp 
Fox."  651,  770 ;  At  BaUle  oL  Hobkirk's  Hill  hi  1780,  680;  At 
C^rleston  in  1775— Formanon  of  his  Brigade— An  Accident 
— His  first  Expedition  amiust  Tories,  769 :  His  yarioos  Ex- 
ploita  in  Sooth  Carolina,  770-772 ;  Destruction  of  his  Camp, 
772;    Operations  near  Charleston,  773;   Relieves  Colonel 
Harden  at  Paricer's  Ferry — A  Legislator— Again  in  the  Field, 
775. 
Markham,  William.  Notice  oC  253. 
Marriages,  consummated  in  North  Carolina  without^Licenae, 

in  1767,  571  ;  Quaker,  in  North  Carolina.  61.3.  614. 
Martial  Law  declared  at  Charleston  in  1782.  745. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice.  Portrait  of.  in  Cspitol  at  Richmond.  436. 
Marshall.  Mi^or  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Nor- 
folk, in  1775.  535. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  plundered  by  General  Grey  io  1778,  84. 
Martin,  Josiab,  succeeds  Tryon  ss  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
In  1771.578;  Issues  Proclamation  disapproving  of  District 
Meetings  io  1774.  579;  Seeks' Aid  from  Regulators  in  1775— 
Flees  to  Fort  Johnson  for  personal  Safety— Issues  menacing 
Proclamation,  560 :  Endeavors  to  win  Highlanders  to  Cause 
of  the  Kin^,  580,  583  ;  Supposed  to  be  accessory  in  inducing 
Slaves  to  rise  against  their  Masters— Letter  to  De  Rosset, 
581 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of;  588. 
Martin.  Jo<^  Notice  of,  622. 

Maryland,  called  up<Hi  by  CongrMS  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War 
in  1780,  67 ;  Constitntion  oC  adopted  in  1776,  289 ;  Forbids 
her  Delegates  voting  for  Declsmtion  of  Independence  in 
1776,  276 ;  Earlr  History  of— Origin  of  Name,  395 ;  Charac- 
ter of  its  first  Charter— Toleration,  its  chief  Glory,  396 ;  Its 
first  Settlers  in  1633— The  Asylum  for  persecuted  English 
Pnritaos,  397;  First  legislative  Assembly  convened  in  1635, 
396:  Representative  Government  established  in  1639 — In- 
volred  in  Civil  War  under  Clay  borne  in  1644— Religious  An- 
loMwity  between  Protestants  and  Romnn  Catholics  in  1649— 
'rt>leratit/n  of  the  latter— Civil  War  in,  in  1655. 398 ;  Govern- 
on  of.  noticed.  399 ;  Empowers  its  Delegntes  in  Congress  to 
vote  for  Declaration  of  Independence — Adopta  State  Consti- 
tntion in  1776.  402. 
Mashapaog.  or  Alexander's  Lake,  Legend  of  its  Origin.  27. 
Mason,  Captain.  Expedition  against  Pequods  in  1637,  47 ;  His 

Narrative.  48. 
Mason,  Captain,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  49a 
Msaon.  George,  draws  op  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Plan  of 

Government  in  1776.  505. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Eunice,  Notice  of;  34. 

Mssasi  Tinirtts  Militia  organized  anew  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress in  1776,  10;  Assembly  sanctions  General  Lincoln's 
Flan  of  driving  the  British  from  Boston  Harbor,  15 ;  Ingrat- 
itode  to  Roger  Williams.  55;  Militia  join  Expedition  against 
Rhode  Island,  under  Hancock,  in  1778,  80;  Called  upon  by 
Congress  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War  in  17W.  87 ;  Suffering 
of  her  Colonists  during  King  Philip's  War  in  1676,  95 ;  In- 
structs Congress  on  Subject  of  Independence  in  1776.  275; 
Coostitutioa  of;  adopted  in  1779. 289 ;  Invites  other  Colonies 
to  nK«^  her  in  a  General  Congress,  in  1765,  at  New  York. 
483;  The  first  to  suggest  Committees  of  Correspondence 
within  ite  own  Dom^  485. 
Massacre,  Boston,  12:  At  Hancock's  House  in  1778,  345;  Fan- 
Family,  by  Pine  Robbers,  366:  Near  PaoU  in  1777.  369.  370  { 
Indian  at  Jamestown  in  16SS— Number  killed.  456:  Of  Lo> 
IK'S  Family  at  Baker's  Cabin  In  1774,  460 ;  Of  Fsmily  of 


Daniel  Boone,  491 ;  Whites,  by  Indians,  on*the  Roanoke  and 
Psrolico  Sound,  in  1711,  562;  Of  Virginia  Rangers  by  Cber- 
akees,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  1760,  646 ;  Of  Buford's  Regi- 
ment, near  the  Waxbaw.  in  1780,  664. 

Massasoit,  Domains  of-— Solemn  League  of  Friendship  with 
Whites— His  Son  Alexander.  90. 

Msther.  Cotton,  Quotation  from — No  Credence  due  his  Book, 
93,94. 

Mstthews,  General,  returns  to  New  York  from  mnmuding  Ex- 
pedition to  Virginia  in  1779.  212 ;  DevasUtes  Suffolk  in  1779 
—Proceeds  wioi  Admiral  Collier  to  Stony  Point,  538. 

Matthews,  Major  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777. 
317 ;  Abandons  Fort  Nelson  and  flees  to  Dismal  Swamp  in 
1779.538. 

Mattiiews,  Samuel,  elected  Governor  by  Virginians  in  1656, 
460. 

Mattocks,  Captafai  John,  killed  in  Battle  of  King's  Mountafai  in 
1780,  634. 

Manney,  Dr.  John,  dresses  Wound  of  Duddington  on  board 
Gaspee,  62. 

Mswhood,  Colonel  Charles.  Expedition  against  mOitary  Posts 
in  New  Jersey  in  1778,  344. 

Maxwell,  General  William,  at  Battle  of  Monmonth— Bk>graph- 
ical  Sketch  oC  358. 

BCaxwell,  Mi^or,  at  Fort  Qranby.  686. 

Mayer,  Brantz,  Discourse  oC  iu9. 

M'Aden,  Reverend  Hugh.  Notice  of,  59L 

M'Ance,  Mr.,  Notice  oC  708. 

M-Arthor,  MJ^jor,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  tn  1781,  640. 

M*Cabe,  John  C,  Quotation  from.  542. 

M<:8ll.  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  640. 

M'Caule,  Reverend  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  fai  1781, 

M*CUgfarey,  Colond,  captured  at  Fort  Clinton  in  1777. 167. 

M'CIenaban.  Colonel,  at  Battie  at  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  538. 

M*Clure,  Captain  John,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  663. 

M'Cracken,  Captain,  mortally  wounded  in  Expedition  against 
Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1782,  501. 

M'CuUoch,  MiOor,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  499. 

M'Doaaid.  Allan,  Notice  of,  584. 

M'Donald,  Flora,  saves  Life  of  Charles  Edward,  563;  Roman- 
tic Adventure  of,  UBi. 

M'Donald.  General  Donald.  Patriotism  oC  565;  Appointed  by 
Martin  to  distribute  Proclsmations  oC  in  1776,  583 ;  Made 
Prisoner  st  Battie  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  588. 

M'Dongall,  General  Alexander,  succeeds  General  Heath  in 
command  at  PeekskiU  in  1777 — Biographical  Sketch  oC  172; 
At  Invasion  of  PeekskiU,  173;  Imprisoned  at  New  York  in 
1769.  792;  In  Battie  of  White  Plains  in  1776.  822. 

M'Doweli.  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  King's  Mountain  in  1780,  831 ; 
At  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781.  637. 

M'Dowell,  Mrs.  Ellen.  Patriotism  oi;  631. 

M'Elwees,  WUliam.  Notice  of;  635. 

M'Evers.  Mr.,  Notice  of,  114. 

M'Fingall,  Trumbull's,  Quotation  from,  174,  351,  364. 

M'Gehce,  John  C,  Notice  oC  691. 

M'lntosh,  General  Lachlin,  sent  against  Indian  Towns  in  tite 
Ohio  Country,  in  1778,  499;  Erects  Fort  M'lntnsh  snd  Port 
Laurens  on  Beaver  Creek,  500;  Duel  with  Gwinnett — Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  728 ;  At  Siege  of  Savsnnah  in  1779, 735. 

M'Kean.  lliomns.  President  of  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1781,  527. 

M'Kinley,  Governor,  attempt  to  s^ize,  by  British  after  Battle 
of  Brandywine.  385. 

M'Lane,  Capteln.  at  Encampment  on  Barren  HHI,  under  La 
Fayette,  in  1778,  328. 

M'Lane,  Colonel  Allen,  Stratagem  at,  to  break  up  Mischianza 
F«te  in  Philadelphia,  in  1778.  311. 

M'Lellan,  Jun.,  Quotation  from,  656. 

M'Leod,  Captein.  in  marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia,  under 
Comwallis.  in  1781.  549 ;  In  Battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge 
in  1776,  588;  In  Battie  of  Guilford,  609. 

N*Mahon.  Quotation  from.  401. 

M-Pherson,  Mf^or.  at  Battie  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  In  1781, 464 : 
At  Battie  near  Jamestown  Island,  466. 

Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina.  Patriotism  oC  in  1777— 
Convention  at  Charlotte  in  1775,  617 ;  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, History  of,  622. 

Medal,  awarded  to  General  Washington,  described.  16;  To 
Lord  North,  by  Oxford  Univeraity,  18 ;  To  General  Wayne, 
180 ;  To  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  Fleury,  181 ;  To  Major  Stew- 
art, 182;  To  Csptors  of  Andrd,  205  ;  To  General  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, 237 ;  In  France,  to  Franklin,  288 ;  To  General  Morgan, 
638:  To  Colonel  Howard,  6.19 ;  To  Colonel  Washington.  641 ; 
To  General  Greene,  704 ;  To  Major  Lee.  829. 

Meeker,  Major,  at  Battie  of  Minisink  in  1779, 102. 

Memorial  of  American  Officers  and  Soldiers  to  Congress,  in 
1782,  respecting  Grievances,  105 ;  Of  John  Holt,  534. 

Mercer.  General  Hugh,  relates  his  Dream  to  Mrs.  Keith,  226; 
At  Battle  of  Princeton  in  1777,  235;  Mortally  wounded— His 
Bravery  to  the  last — Place  of  his  Death,  236 ;  His  Monument 
—Biographical  Sketch  oi  237;  Portrait  of,  by  Peale,  241  . 
Grave  of.  249;  Notice  of,  428. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  at  Battie  near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781. 466. 

Merrill,  John,  House  of,  attacked  by  Indians  in  1777— Heroism 
of  his  Wife.  49& 
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llMMde,  pATling,  of  QaTenior  William  Pena  to  PesnsyWaiiia 
Attembly.  in  1708,  357. 

Metaer.  CaptAin.  reprieved  by  Tryon — Anecdote  of  his  Utile 
Son,  577;  Wife  and  Children  kept  aa  Hoatagea— Uia  Execu- 
tion, 578. 

Methodicti  in  Georgia  in  1732.  722. 

MiaotonAmoh,  Indian  Chief.  Notice  of^  28»  29;  Monument  of, 
29 :  GranU  Land  to  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  54. 

Mifflin,  General  Thomaa.  alleged  Opponent  of  Waahtn«ton  at 
Valley  Forge  in  177a  336 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  841 ;  Ad- 
dresses Washington  at  Aanajx>ii*i  641, 843. 

MilitlM.  MaaaachusettB,  rcorgnoized  by  the  Pro^nclnl  Congress 
in  1776, 10 ;  Pennsylvania,  Number  enrolled  in  1775, 18 ;  Nor- 
wich, march  to  Boston  under  Major  John  Durkee  in  1774, 
33;  Join  Waahington's  Army  in  1776,  226. 

Miller,  Captain,  captured  in  Skirmish  by  Lee  in  1781, 603. 

Miniaink,  early  Settlement  of— Indian  Depredations  at,  in  1778- 
9. 101. 

Ministers,  British,  Denunciationa  againat,  in  Parliament,  aiker 
Evacuation  of  Boston,  19. 

Minnits,  Peter,  first  (k>venaor  of  New  York.  783. 

Minuto-men  in  Virginia  in  1775,  505;  In  North  Carolina,  Uni- 
form of,  582. 

Miranda,  Don  Franciaco  de.  Notice  oC  571. 

Mirror,  New  York,  Reference  to,  100. 

Mischiaaza,  F«te  in  1778,  AndrA's  Description  of,  303. 

Mob,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1765. 258 :  In  New  York,  on  arrival  of 
Stampa  in  1765, 786 ;  Stamps  delivered  to  Mavor— Quiet,  789. 

Mohegan  Country,  Notice  of,  88 ;  Invaded  by  Narragaoaets  in 
imS,29. 

Molly,  CapUin,  at  Fort  Clinton  in  1777,  164:  Courage  and 
Bravery  ot,  at  Battle  of  Monmouth— -Biographleal  Sketch  oC 
36L 

Monckton,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778  — 
Qrave  oC  at  Freehold,  363. 

Monell,  J.  J.,  Address  oC  at  Dedication  of  Haabronck  Hoaae, 
Newbnsh,  in  1850, 99. 

Monell,  MrsM  Quotation  from.  99. 

Money,  Pnper.  Depreciation  oC  in  South  Carolina,  In  1780^  763 ; 
Spurious,  circulated  at  New  York  in  1777,  836. 

Monk.  General  George  (Duke  of  Albemarle),  Notice  of.  559. 

Monmouth,  Topography  of.  356. 

Monroe,  President  Jamea.  wounded  at  Battle  of  Trenton.  227 ; 
At  Constitutional  Convention  at  Richmond  in  1788,  438 ; 
Anecdote  of,  439. 

Montagnc.  Abrnbam.  Notice  of  Public  Houae  in  New  York.  787. 

MontHgnie.  Reverend  Mr.,  dtl-ected  by  Washington  to  carry 
Dispatch  to  Morristown — Captured— Impriaoned  in  Sugar- 
house  in  New  York,  213. 

Montague,  Admiral,  inaolent  Letter  of,  to  Governor  Wanton  in 

l7^2, 6L 

Montgomery,  Captain.  Notice  of.  576. 

MontaomiTy.  Colonel,  in  Expedition  against  the  Cherokeea  in 
1760.  645. 

Montgomery,  Mnjor,  kilW  at  Fort  Griswold  in  1781,  44. 

Mootmoronci,  Duke  De  Laval,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
515. 

Monument,  aepulchral,  of  Minntonfimoh,  29:  Uncas,  .10;  Will- 
iam Williams.  35 :  Trumt)ull,  36 :  Groton.  46 :  Bishop  Sea- 
bury,  50;  Stephen  Hopkins,  56;  Govf rnor  Ciwke.  57 :  Perry, 
67 ;  In  Memory  of  the  SlHin  at  Minisink.  103 ;  Wood.  West 
Point,  131;  KoMCiuszko,  137;  Van  Wiirt,  192:  Mnjor  Andrd. 
199 :  Hopper.  314 ;  Gtfneral  Mercer,  237 :  Peun's  Treaty.  254 ; 
ColonH  Greene.  Red  Bitnk.  295;  La  FNyette.:)36:  Chaiharo, 
.148  ;  Woodhull,  365;  PnoH.  372;  WMnhington.  390,  434 ;  Na- 
vhL  at  the  Capitol  n't  Wfu<hington.  411:  At  Birth  plnce  of 
Wanhingtun,  424  :  Wn»hingt<>n'«  Motht-r.  423.437, 428;  Waah- 
ington,  kichmond.  417 ;  Proposed  by  Congress  to  be  erected 
at  Yorktown,  537;  Gt^neral  EdwHrd  Stevona,  5.T5;  On  King's 
Mountftin,  634 :  Baron  De  RHlb.  668 ;  GenerHl  Nnrh.  at  Kulpa- 
vilU;,  675:  Colonel  Muhum,  707;  Greene  and  Pulaaki,  at  Sa- 
VHUoah,  720. 

Moore.  CMpuin  James,  takea  Priaoners  at  Naaaau  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, in  1777,  238. 

Moore,  Colonel,  in  Expedition  against  Sontbera  Indians  in 
1713,  562. 

Moore,  jHmea.  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1719,746. 

Moore.  Colonel  Jamea.  Notice  of,  582 :  Commanda  Expedition 
against  Hii;h1and**ra,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1770,  584. 

Moore.  jHcob  B.,  Notice  of  133. 

Moore.  Judge  Miiurice,  Notice  of,  572. 

Moore,  SHmuel,  Notice  of,  116. 

Moore,  Thumna.  Quotation  from.  539. 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  Battle  nt  SB.'S. 

Moravian.  Establishments  nt  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
SaUrm,  North  Carolina  —  Nuns  at  B«thleh»'m,  391 :  Settle- 
ments in  North  Carolina  in  1749,  565,  566 ;  At  Ebenexer, 
Qeorgin.  in  1TJ3,  733. 

Morgnn,  American  Spy  in  Cnmwallis's  Camp,  511. 

Morfl^an.  Dr.  John,  biographicnl  Sketch  of.  240. 

Morgnn,  Genersl  Daniel,  interview  with  Greene  at  Shcrrard's 
Ford  in  1781.  597 ;  liRtreaU  acroas  the  Yadkin  on  Approach 
of  Comwallis.  600;  Resigns  in  ill  Health,  602;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  637 ;  At  Battle  of  Cowpena  in  1781,  638. 

Morpitth.  Lord.  Quotation  from,  417. 

Morris.  G.  P.,  QuoUtion  from,  134,  407,  780. 


Morris,  Governor  Louis  R^  Notice  of,  306. 

Morris,  Major,  badly  maimed  in  Skirmish  at  Whitemarsh.  321. 

Morris.  Robert  renders  iiecuniary  Aid  to  American  Army  in 
1776, 232;  Biographical  Sketch  of  (see  Slcners  of  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Supplement) — Large  fortune  of,  313 ;  No- 

Uce  of.  rm. 

Morion,  Charlea  P.,  Notice  oC  114. 

Morven,  or  Stockton  Eatate,  242. 

Mottc,  Mrs.  Jacob  (Rebecca  Brewtoo),  biographical  Sketch  of, 
685;  Her  PatrioUsm.  686. 

Mott,  Edward,  Deputy  Governor  of  Wginia  hi  1705,  471. 

Motto,  on  Waahington'a  Medal.  16 ;  On  Lord  North's  Medal 
IB;  Of  Rhode  Island,  70:  On  Banner  of  Waahington's  Life 
Guard,  120 ;  On  Certificate  of  Membership  of  the  Clncb- 
nati,  138;  On  Order  of  aame,  139;  On  Medal  awarded  to 
General  Wayne,  180 ;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Litnitenant-col- 
onel  De  Fleury,  181 ;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Major  Stewart. 
183 ;  On  Medals  awarded  to  Captors  of  Aodr^  205 ;  On  Medal 
awarded  to  General  Mercer.  237 ;  On  triumphal  Arch  to 
Washington,  by  Ladiea  of  Trenton,  245;  On  Mischianza 
Ticket,  304 ;  Ot  Knighta  at  the  Mischianza,  305 ;  On  triumph- 
al Arches  in  honor  of  Lord  Howe,  306,  307 ;  On  Sword  pre- 
sented to  La  Fayette,  326;  On  Seal  of  William  Penn,  2S6: 
On  Liberty  Bell  in  State  Houae,  Phdadelphia.  272 ;  On  Medal 
awarded  to  Franklin.  2Pd ;  On  Banner  of  Pulaski  at  Baltimore. 
393;  OoGrcenough'sStatae  of  Washington,  411;  Of  Patrick 
Henry,  arousing  the  Continent  to  Action,  437 :  On  Miniatnre 
Horseshoe  presented  to  Spottawood  by  George  I..  472 ;  In 
Speech  of  Patrick  Henry.  502 ;  On  Great  Seal  of  Virginia— 
On  Culpepper  Minute-men  Flag,  505 ;  On  British  Flac.  SOB ; 
On  Jefferson's  Seal,  548;  On  Silver  Crescents  wornby  Pa- 
triots of  North  Carolina,  587 ;  On  Medal  awarded  to  General 
Morgan,  638;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Colonel  Howard.  639; 
On  Medal  awarded  to  Colonel  Washington,  641 ;  On  Geaer 
al  Nash'a  Monument  at  Kulpaville.  675 ;  On  Medal  awarded 
to  General  Greene,  704 ;  On«  Effigy  at  Charleston  in  1765, 
747 ;  Uttered  by  General  Pinckney,  764 ;  On  Kip  Arma,  603 ; 
On  Beekman  Aross,  817. 

Moultrie,  William,  in  Expedition  againat  Cherokeea  in  1 760, 
646 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  751 ;  Erects  a  Fort  at  Chariea- 
ton.  752;  Bravery  at  Charleston  in  1776^  757 ;  BatUe  on  Port 
Royal  Island.  759  ;  Marchea  to  Charleston,  and  commanda 
there,  760;  Made  Prisoner  at  Charleston  in  1780,  767. 

Mountain  Men,  Notice  of,  630. 

Mount  dearborn.  Notice  of,  657. 

Mount  Holly,  Notice  of,  .3.'V3. 

Mount  Vernon  described.  4 14,  416. 

Moylan.  Colonel,  at  Bombardment  of  Boston.  11. 

Mugford,  Captain,  captures  Britioh  Ship  Hope — Receivea  mor 
Ul  Wound  oflT  Point  Shirley— His  dying  Words.  15. 

Muhlenberg.  General  John  P.  G.,  at  Battle  of  Gcrmaotown  in 
1777.  317 ;  At  Battle  of  Brandywtne  in  1777— Biographical 
Sketch  of.  383. 

Muloyne.  John,  escapea  with  Governor  Wright,  726. 

Munitions  of  War.  manufNctvred  in  America  prior  to  Revolu- 
tion. 18,  583 ;  Seizure  oC  at  Charieaton,  in  177.'*,  750. 

Murray.  Hon.  Charles  A..  Notice  of.  503. 

Murray.  John  B..  procurea  from  London  Franklin'a  PriatfBg* 
press  in  1841,  406. 

Musjtrave.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777,  316. 

Mutiny  in  Ameri<:an  Camp.  In  Southern  Campaign,  in  1781, 
705  -.•  At  Charieaton  in  1782, 776 ;  Of  Troopa  of  Pennsylvania 
Line,  637. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Work  on  Egypt,  in  Brown  Univeraity.63; 
Hi*  Opinion  of  Declaration  of  Independtsoee,  288 :  Opinion  of 
a  Free  Preaa,  460 ;  Cauaea  Notaa  to  bo  forged  on  Bank  of 
Austria,  836. 

Naah.  General  Francis,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777 
—Biographical  Sketch  oC  320.  « 

Nash,  Governor  Abner.  biographical  Sketch  of)  675l 

Naaaan  Hall,  College  of  New  Jersey.  238,  243. 

Nary,  British,  proposed  Augmentation  of,  on  American  Statfoa. 
in  1775,  20. 

Naval  Commandera  of  Revolution.  88. 

Naval  Seamen  of  the  Revolution,  86. 

Navy  Yard  atGiispnrt.  Virginia.  540. 

Necotowance  succeeds  Opechancanongfa — Compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge Sovereignty  of  England — Cedes  all  l^anda  to  tbr 
Whites  between  PHmunkey  and  Jamea  Rivers,  450. 

Negro  IMot  at  New  York  in  1741. 786. 

Nen.  Colonel,  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  In  1780.  659. 

Nelaon,  William,  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1770,  473. 

Nelson.  Governor  Thomas,  Notice  oi,  443;  Grave  of— Bioipw>h- 
IchI  Sketch  of,  508:  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  517;  Pa- 
triotism of,  .Vil  :  Notire  of,  530;  Indicated  by  Jeffcraon  for 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1781,  547. 

Neloon,  President  (Scotch  Tom).  Notice  of,  530. 

Nelaon,  Robert  and  William,  captured  in  1781,  549. 

Nelson's  Ferry.  Notice  of.  70Sl 

Neutral  Ground  on  Hudson,  Extent  oi,  185. 

New  Bedford,  plundered  hi  the  Britiah  in  1778. 64. 

Newburffh,  Waahington's  Uaad-qnarters  at,  99;  Settlement  ot 
100 ;  Cantonment  of  die  AmericafB  Army  at,  in  1760.  IB.  1(0, 
104.  ^^ 

New  Knifland,  Chureliea  ot,  denoanced  aa  aiiti.Chriatlaa  bv 
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HfMBT  WaUsBM  ial734,53;  Vfllagea  d«trojed  fai  Kiag  Phil- 
ip** Wiir.  94. 
New  englanden  •rttle  in  North  CnroHna  in  1661,  550. 
Kew  HamiMhire,  called  upoo  bj  CosgreM  for  Faada  to  carry 
on  the  War  In  ITBOl,  87 ;    Cooctttutioa  ot  adopted  prior  to 
1776, 289:  Hoida  Congreai,  in  1776,  r«latir«  to  Declaration  of 
ladtrpeodenctt,  276. 
New  Je.neaf,  called  upon  faj  Coagreaa  for  Fnnda  to  cany  on 
tiie  War  in  1780. 87 ;  Earfy  SetUement  by  Swedea  in  1638— 
Oppoaition  of  the  Dotcb,  ^HS;  Cooatitutioo  oC  adopted  prior 
to  1776.  289;  Evacuation  of;  by  British,  in  1777,  240;  iVket 
Maaaorea  relative  to  Declaration  of  Indepeodenoe  in  1776, 
376;  Cooatitation  adopted  in  1776.  389;  Early  Hiatory  o^ 
GrantMi  to  Doke  of  York  in  1664,784. 
Neweil.  Timothy.  Notice  of.  la 

New  London,  Connecticat,  Settlement  oC  in  1656-50, 29,  41 ; 
Topofraphy  o£  41.  43.  43;  Ita  Fortificationa— lu  Harbor  re- 
8«teU  to  by  Captain  Kidd— Ako  by  Britiah  Fleet*— Patriot- 
koi  of  the  People  in  1774, 41 ;  Veawlaof  War  and  Privateers 
aent  from  tn  Rerolution—l^rizea— Arrival  of  Britiah  Fleet, 
vader  Amoldt  in  1781^  43 ;  Deatmction  of  the  Town  and 
Property,  43:  Croeltiea  at  Fort  Qriawold— Blockaded  by 
Br^ah  Fleet  In  1813,  45. 
New  London.  Maryland,  Notice  oC  387.  * 
NtwBMMk.  Dr.  Anthony.  Anecdote  of  bia  Soot,  000. 
Newport  Khode  lalaod.  founded  in  1639.  70;  A  CiVoritB  Place 
of  rMort  before  the  Revolution.  71 :  Quaker  Hill—Attempt 
of  Briciafa  to  <leatroy  it— Preteotfa  Head-quartera,  67 ;  Ton- 
oay  HiU  — Hubbard  Hooae  and  Mill.  66;  lu  Harbor— De< 
•traction  of  British  Sloop  Liherty  in  176S(.  71;  HoatiUtiea  at, 
in  1773.  73 ;  Toposrapfay  of.  80 ;  Town  Recorda  ot,  sunk  at 
HeO  Gate  by  s)ir  Henry  Clinton — Recovered  and  tent  back. 
85 ;  Naval  Seaoaoi  oC  during  Revoitition,  88 :  Reduction  of 
Inhabitanta  during  Revolution,  88;  Amount  of  Property  de- 
stroyed during  Revolution,  89. 
Newport  Captain  Christopher,  saila  for  Virginia  with  Coloniats 
fat  ia)6.  4S1 ;  Visits  Powhatan  In  1607— Returns  to  England, 
433;  R<>Ti#iu  Virginia  with  Emigranta  ahd  Snppllea  in  1008 
— Loads  hia  Vessel  with  worthless  Earth,  supposed  to  be 
GaM,  and  retoma  to  England,  455 ;  Saila  again  with  Emi- 
m»u  for  Virginia— Stranded  on  Bermuda  — Proeeeda  to 
JameatowD,  456. 
Newspapers.  American — Connecticut  Gazetteer.  SO :  Newport 
Mercury.  71 ;  Kivingtoo's  R4>yal  Gnxetteer.  116. 198.  213.  796, 
797;  Nf>w  York  Magn cine,  136 ;  Connerticot  Journal— Prince- 
Ion  Whig,  233 :  New  flogland  Courant  349 ;  The  Medley— 
True  American,  K6 :  Pennsylvania  Journal.  259.  870.  331 ; 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  261 ;  Friends'  Miscfllany.  363 : 
PaWic  Ledger,  Pfailsdelphia.  307 :  Maryland  Gazette.  4b0 :  Na- 
tiooal  Int*>Utgencer,  413 ;  Holfs  New  York  Journal.  432,  434, 
7W.7)ei7.79l.792L796.801:  Virginia  Gazette  in  1736.  490;  Vir- 
sioia  Cvazette  in  17^  469.  53(i  537;  Brother  Jonnthan,  536: 
New  York  GiiZ4>tte  and  Poat  Bor,  534 :  Soothem  Literarr 
Mesaenger.  545 ;  North  Carolina  Magazine  or  Uoivf rsal  Intel- 
fifrncef— North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy.  566 : 
North  Carolina  Weekly  Tiroea.  569;  Captf  Fenr  Mercury. 
581.623;  Wilmington  Chronicle, 583 :  Rakigb  Register.  632. 
4P:  Eaaex  Rexlater.  Maaaachaaett*.  623 ;  MnMnrbusett*  Spy 
—South  Carolina  Gazette  and  CToontry  Journal,  fi'J3 ;  Geor- 
gU  Gazette.  725;  New  York  Weekly  Journal— New  York 
Gazeftf.  747,  786. 787 :  New  York  Mt-rcury.  787, 796. 801. 836 ; 
New  York  Wceklv  Gazette,  786.  787  ;  Marylnnd  Journal, 
793;  Cnn#titutional  Gazettr — Loyal  American  Gazette,  796; 
Knirkeri>0(-ker  Magazme.  804. 
Nswspapera.  Britiah  — London  General  Evening  Post,  900; 

Martin's  Miacrllany.  471. 
New  Windsor.  New  York.  Washington's  Head-<iusrters  at  in 

177i.  91.  113. 
New  York,  fi^taee.  called  upon  by  Congreaa  for  Funds  to  carry 
Ob  Wxr  in  1780.  87:  Constitution  ofTlirst  printed  at  Fishkill, 
U5:   A«lopted  in  1777,  289;   M»*asorra  tNken  by,  relative  to 
DerlK  ration  of  Independence,  in  1776.  275. 

York  City,  British  FVet  nrrivea  at  in  1778,  84;  Head- 
qnai  ters  of  Arnold  in  1780.  200 :  Demonstrations  of  Joy  nnd 
tndiznation,  on  Nfwa  of  Declaration  of  Independt-nc*,  in  1776 
— ^Dvftructioa  of  equestrian  Statue  of  Georg**  III.,  285;  Gen- 
eral Coogrvaa  coovenea  in  1705.  483:  Eariy  History  of.  782: 
Govrmmcnt  established.  783:  Seized  by  the  English  in  1764 
—Attempt  to  muzzle  the  Pre«s  in  1732- Negro  Plot  in  1741. 
788:  Arrival  of  Stampa  in  1765.788;  Exritement  and  Tumult 
188 :  Rejoif-inga  on  Repeal  of  Stamp  Act — Statue  erected  in 
Booor  of  Pitt  in  1770.  789:  Munnuring  against  Mutiny  Act 
— Erectioo  and  mttioe  down  of  Liberty  Pole,  790:-  Soldiers 
disarmed— Errction  of  6fth  LiherlY  Pok*— Politics!  Coalition. 
791 :  Imprisonment  of  M-DoogalC  and  partial  Triumph  of 
Toryism — Arrival  of  Tea-ship  Nnney  in  1773-  Destruction 
of  the  Tea,  792;  -  Patririan"  and  "Tribune"  Parties  formed 
ki  1774 — Meeting  of  Provincial  Congress— Seizure  of  Arms 
—Independent  Po#t-oSee  estahUsbed,  793;  Arming  of  the 
Pyeaplr — Closing  of  Castom-bo«i»e — Arms  seized  by  Sons  of 
Liberty — FortlMationa.  794 :  Captore  of  British  Stores— Com- 
anOse  of  One  Hundred,  796 ;  Reowral  of  Cannona  from  Bat- 
ttrj  -Cannonade  from  the  /f#jc,796;  Destruction  of  Riving- 
loa'a  printing  Materiala.  797 :  Disarmint  of  Tories  Encamp- 
■ant  of  Le^.  798;  Preparatioo  for  Defense  in  1776.  800; 
Tryan's  Plot  for  destroying  Waabtegtna  -  Dedaration  of  In- 


dapendence  read  to  American  Armj — ^Destruction  of  Statue 
of  George  IIL  in  Bowling  Green- Of  British  Arms  in  Churches, 
001 ;  Enect  of  Declaration  of  independence— Gov emor'a  Isl- 
and. Notice  oC  tM)2;  Alarm  at  on  Arrival  of  British  at  Long 
Island.  b05 ;  Washington  makea  Arran^ments  for  Evacuntion 
— Condition  of  Continental  Army — Dtspoaition  of  the  British, 
813;  Attempt  to  destroy  British  Ship  Ea^U,  814 :  Evacuation 
by  Americans.  815;  Preparation  of  Britif»b  for  Invasion  — 
FortiUcations  on  North  part  of  island,  816;  Flight  of  Ameri- 
cans—  Washington's  Mortification  —  Evscoation  by  Ameri- 
caiM«  817;  Great  Fire  at  in  1776— Trinity  Church.  819 ;  Occu- 
pied by  British — Residences  of  Officers — Prisons  snd  Hospi- 
tala— Second  great  Fire  in  1778 — Ezplorion  of  Powder  Maga- 
zine by  Lightning.  836;  Evacustion  by  British  in  1783.  838; 
Entrance  of  Americans — Washington  parts  with  bis  Officers 
— Rejoicings,  839;  Washingtcm's  Dep>arture  fur  Annapolis, 
840 

Nicholas,  Colonel.  Waahingtoo's  Life  Guard.  Notice  of,  130, 438. 

Nicholson,  Franda.  Governor  of  Maryland.  Notice  of,  399; 
Appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1690 — Succeeded 
by  Androa  in  1693,  471 ;  Governor  of  Virginia  In  1698— Re- 
moves Seat  of  Government  to  Williamsburg— His  Plan  to 
nnito  all  the  Angl<vAmerican  Colonies  disavowed  by  Virginia 
— Memoriahxes  the  Queen  to  reduce  all  the  Colonies  under 
a  Viceroy— Dissppointed — Succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
in  1705, 471 ;  Succeeds  Moore  as  Governor  of  South  Caroltoa, 
74& 

Nicola.  Colonel,  addreaaea  Letter  to  Washington,  proposing 
a  King  for  America,  104 ;  Rebuked,  105. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  assumes  Functions  of  Governor  over  New 
Netherlands  in  1664.  784. 

Nixon,  John,  first  read  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
Peopks  in  1776,  272. 

Noddle's  Island  refortified  by  Colonel  Gridley  in  1775^  IS. 

Nolen,  H.  S.,  Quotations  from.  390.  398. 

Non-conformists  baniahed  from  Virginia  in  1645.  459. 

Norfolk,  eariy  History  of.  53?;  Rendezvous  for  British  Fleet  in 
1775.  534;  BombNrded  by  British  in  1776,  537;  Tkken  by 
British  tai  1779,  538. 

North  Csstle,  AndrA  at  after  his  Arrest,  188. 

Norristown,  Notice  ot  330. 

North  Carolina,  foremost  in  taking  Steps  toward  Independ- 
ence, 275 :  Constitution  of,  adopted  in  1776,  289 ;  Esrly  His- 
tory of.  449.  450,  558 ;  First  Charter  of.  granted  to  Hesth  in 
16%.  .'^59 :  Historical  Society  of— Old  Bible  brought  over  by 
Durant  in  1662,  559 ;  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Locke  in  1660— Extent  of  the  Prorinre,  56ii ;  Ab- 
rogation of  the  Constitution — Government  Officers  impris- 
oned— Sothel  banished.  561 ;  First  Legislative  Assembly  con- 
venes St  Edcnton  in  1731.  563;  Appoints  Del«>giit«>s  to  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1775— Provincinl  Con- 
gress convenes  at  Newbem  in  1775,580;  Provincial  Congress 
at  Hillsborough.  581 ;  Direct  Emission  of  Bills  ot  Credit.  583 ; 
Royal  Government  of.  ends  in  1776 — Orgnnizstion  under  Re- 
poblicsn  Constitution — Nsmes  of  state  and  military  Officers 
— .Seal,  589:  State  Legislature  convenes  at  Hillsborough.  631. 

North  Carolinians,  Patriotism  of,  577.  578 ;  Contribute  to  the 
Relief  of  Bostonlans,  579,  580;  Approve  of  Continrntal  Con- 
gress. 579, 580 ;  Hold  general  Convention  in  1774 — Reprobate 
Tea  and  otbrr  Duties  —  Sympathize  vrith  Massachusetts- 
Si^  Nonimportation  Agreement  579 ;  Appoint  Deputies  to 
Continental  (Congress— Seize  Cannon  at  Newbem,  580 :  Di- 
rect Mnrtln's  Proclamation  to  be  burned  by  common  Hang- 
man— Provide  for  raising  and  equipping  military  Force  for 
Dt'fense  of  Liberty,  582 ;  Separated  from  South  Carolina  in 
1719,  746. 

North,  G<'neral  W..  Steuben's  Aid— Biographical  Sketch  oC343. 

North,  Lord,  proposes  conciliatory  Bills  relative  to  Disorders 
in  Amf  rica.  in  1778  346 :  Bills  passed — Appointmrnt  of  Com- 
mi«sion*>rs.  347 ;  Rejected  by  Americans,  349 ;  Resigns  his 
Office.  777. 

Norton.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781.  609. 

Norwich,  Conn»M-ticut.  Indian  History  of.  2?.  29 :  SettlemcntoC 
in  16.59 — Mobegnn  Omelery — Uncas's  Monument— Spirit  of 
the  People  in  Revolution.  30;  Celfbrntion  under  Tree  of 
Liberty — Honors  to  John  Wilkes — Patriotic  Town  Mr'Cting 
— Benevolence  of  the  People.  31 ;  Militia  march  to  Boston  in 
1774,  32;  Birth  place  Of  Arnold.  36:  Former  ReMiitMice  of 
Governor  Huntington.  38 :  His  Family  Vault — Tomb  of  Gen- 
eral Jalw'z  Huntington — The  old  Burying-ground,  39;  Old 
Men  of  40. 

No«c.  Anthony's,  Notice  of,  163:  Origin  of  Name,  169. 

Noiley,  Thomas.  Governor  ot  Maryland  in  1678.  3J»9. 

Nuns,  Moravian,  at  Bethlehem,  prepare  and  present  a  Banner 
to  Pulaski,  391 ;  Longfellow's  Hymn  on  iU  Consecration,  .Ht^ 

Oath  of  Founders  of  Rhode  Island.  70;  Of  Allegiance  sdminis- 
tered  to  Officers  of  American  Army  before  leaving  Valley 
Forge.  .352:  Of  Supremacy  definedf,  395  :  Of  Allegi'nnce  to 
American  Cause,  taken  by  People  of  Cahokia  in  1 778,  496; 
Of  Vengeance  of  Dunmore  at  Williamsburg,  in  1775.  504. 

Observatorr,  Rogers's,  near  Valley  Forge,  333. 

Oceatunk.  Notice  of.  419. 

Occoquan,  Notice  oC  4 19. 

Officers,  American,  Dissatisfaction  of.  in  1783 — Hold  private 
Meeting  at  Newburg.  107 ;  Send  anonynmus  Addresses  to  the 
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Army,  107, 106 ;  Addressed  hj  Wachincton— Send  Proceed- 
inn  of  Meeting  to  Congres*.  109 ;  Unanunouslj  reject  Prop- 
otulonB  or  anonytnou*  Addresses,  110;  Not  called  by  their 

f  roper  Titles  by  British,  116;  Of  Washington's  Life  Guard, 
20;    Medical,  in  American  Army  in  1777,  240;   General, 
Names  of.  appointed  in  Continental  Army  in  1777, 34 1 ;  Dis- 

Sosiiion  of,  in  1777, 297 ;  Boldness  of;  at  Philadelphia,  in  1778, 
11. 

Offlcers,  British,  excite  Indians  against  Whites  after  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  497. 

Officers.  French,  cantoned  at  Lebanon  in  1780,  32 ;  Arrive  at 
WilUamsbttrc,  VirginiA,  in  1781,  513. 

Ogden,  ColonelAaron.  succeeds  General  Thomas  Plnckney  as 
President  GencrAl  nf  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  129 ;  Embassy 
of.  to  Paulus's  Hook— Biographical  Sketch  of,  200;  At  Battle 
of  Monmouth,  362;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  519. 

Ogilrie,  Mrs.,  Notice  of,  135. 

Ogle,  Ci^itain,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777. 498. 

Oglethorpe,  Generarjamas.  biographical  Sketch  oC721;  Com- 
mands in  South  Carolina  ond  Georgia  in  1739 — In  Expedition 
against  St  Augustine  in  1740— Repulsed  Spaniards  in  1742, 

O'Hara,  General,  surrenders  Comwallis's  Sword  at  Yorktown, 

524 ;  At  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford,  598  ;  In  Battle  of  GuUford, 

609. 
Ohio  Company,  Fonnatioa  of.  in  1749,  472 ;  Complain  of  In- 
cursions of  die  French  on  their  Territory,  473. 
Old  Dominion,  Origin  of  its  Application  to  Virginls,  450. 
Oldham.  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1761.  S9S. 
Old  Point  Comfort  Vlrginin,  early  History  oC  531. 
O'NeU.  Colonel  WilUnm,  Notice  of,  592. 
Opechancanough.  captures  John  Smith  in  1607,453;  Succeeds 

PowhaUn,  458 ;  Made  Prisoner  in  1646~Dies  in  Captivity, 

459. 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  History  of,  696. 
Orange  County,  New  York,  first  Settlement  of,  101 :  Citizens 

of,  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Slain  at  Battle  of  Min- 

isink.  in  1822.  103. 
Orkney,  Earl  of,  succeeds  Nicholson  as  OoTemor  of  Virginia 

in  1705— Exercises  Functions  of  hia  Offloe  through  Deputies 

Mott  Jennings,  and  Snottswood.  471. 
Orme,  Colonel,  woundea  in  Battle  at  Port  Duqnesne  in  1755, 

479. 
Omo,  General  Azor,  appointed  M^Jor  General  by  Washington 

in  1776,  10. 
Orr,  Nathan.  Notice  of,  617. 

Oaborn,  Sir  Danvers,  commits  Suicide  in  1753,  786. 
Osborne.  James,  Notice  of.  617. 
Osborne.  James  W.,  Notice  oC  616, 619. 
Osborne's  Hill,  Notice  of;  381. 
Oswald,  Colonel  Eleazer,  at  Battle  of  Monmouth — Biographical 

Sketch  of,  357. 
Outbreaks  in  North  Carolina  in  1770,  573. 
Owancko,  Indian  Warrior.  Notice  of;  29. 
Oyster  Bay,  Simcoe's,  Camp  at,  833. 

Pabodie,  W.  J.,  Quotation  from,  216. 

Paca.  forewarned  of  Indian  Massacre  at  Jamestown  In  1622, 
456. 

Paca,' William.  Notice  of;  402. 

Page.  Governor,  Notice  of,  454. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  "Common  Sense."  274,  S75;  His  *•  Crisis" 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  British  Ministry — Not  an  Atheist- 
Stanzas  to  Lord  Howe,  275. 

Palace,  Tryon's,  at  Newbem.  North  Carolina.  S70. 

Palatines  (German),  Settlement  of;  in  South  Carolina  in  1748- 
55,  746. 

Palisades.  Hudson  River,  Notice  o€  195. 

Palmer,  Edmund  (Spy),  Place  of  his  Ezecntlon,  172. 

Pamphlets,  quaint  TtUes  ot  55. 

Pamunkey  lUver  described.  429. 

Pooli  Tavern,  PenitoTlvania,  369. 

Papers  found  in  Aodrd's  Stockings.  153, 187. 

Parallels  defined.  517. 

Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  Notice  of,  78 ;  His  Rudeness  to  Miss 
Bryan,  732. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  in  command  of  British  Squadron  at 
Newport  in  1776,  73;  At  Cape  Fear  River,  589;  At  Charles- 
ton, 753. 

Parker.  James,  Printer,  in  New  York  in  1765, 534. 

Parks,  John,  of  Elizabethtown,  Maryland,  compelled  to  bum 
his  Tea  in  1774,  402. 

Parliament,  Enslish,  Debates  of,  in  1775— Address  reiiponrivc 
to  the  King's  Speech,  19 ;  Debate  in,  relative  to  sending  Ger- 
man Troops  to  America,  20,  21 ;  Warm  Debate  in,  rHntive 
to  France  and  America  in  1778. 78 ;  Debate  in.  relative  to 
American  Independence  in  1778.  347;  Scene  of,  painted  by 
(3opley,  348;  Proceedings  in,  on  Receipt  of  Surrender  of 
Comwallis.  528,  612;  Declares  War  ended,  777. 

Parliament,  Irish,  votes  for  Troops  to  enter  British  StTvicc  to 
fight  Americans,  20. 

Paroles  of  Honor  of  Burgoyne's  captured  Army,  25. 

Parsons,  General  Samuel  H.,  takes  Possession  of  Peekskill  after 
Invasion  of  BritHh  in  1777— Biographical  Sketch  oC  174. 

Pastes,  Arnold's,  to  Smith,  Anderson  (AadrA).  and  others,  151 ; 
Negro  Slavery,  Penalty  of,  667. 


Patent  Office,  United  States,  Notice  of,  406. 

"Pati-ieians"  and  ''Tribunes,"  Parties  formed  at  Now  York  ia 
1774,  793. 

Patroon  System,  adopted  in  New  York  in  1629,  783. 

Panlding,  James  K..  Quotation  from,  448. 

Pauldinff,  John,  Monument  of,  near  Peekskill.  171 ;  Awarded 
Medaiby  Congress  for  Fidelity,  205 ;  Applies  to  Congreas  in 
1817  for  Augmentation  of  Annuity— Opposed  by  Talmiadge, 
206. 

Paulding.  William,  Notice  of,  171. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  biogi^phical  Sketch  aC,  409. 

Peck.  Bt'la,  Notice  of.  31. 

Pedagogue,  New  England.  Notice  of,  697. 

Peddler,  Yankee,  Enterprise  of,  555. 

Peekskill.  Washington's  Head-quarters  at,  in  1781,  113;  Ncdee 
of— Ita  early  Settlement,  169. 

Peggy,  Tea  Ship,  burned  at  Annapolis  in  1774,  401. 

Pcmbcrton,  James,  Clerk  of  yearly  Quaker  Meeting  In  Pbila 
delphia  In  1775— Testimony  ot  relative  to  Provincial  Conven- 
tion, 261 ;  Sent  to  Virginia,  262. 

Pemberton,  John,  Proprietor  of  London  Coffee  house,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1780— Peculiar  Lease.  259. 

Pendleton.  Edmund,  President  of  General  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates at  Williai^sbur^  in  1776,  505. 

Penn,  Admiral  Sir  William,  Father  of  tiic  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Notice  of,  252;  Pennsylvania  named  after,  253. 

Penn,  Governor  William,  biographical  Sketch  of— ReceiTes 
Grant  of  Land  from  Charles  II.,  in  1681,  named  Pennsylva- 
nia-Proceeds with  Emigrants  to  New  Castle,  in  Delaware, 
in  1G82— Annexes  Delaware  to  his  Territory— Uis  Treaty, 
253;  Effect  of  his  Just  Dealings  with  tiie  Indians— Treaty 
Monument— Treaty  Tree,  254  ;  Founds  Penn»ylvHnia  Com- 
monwealth and  City  of  Philadelphia,  255;  Imprisoned  on 
Death  of  Charles  II.  —  Provincial  Government  taken  from 
him  in  1692— Proprietary  Rights  restored  in  1694— His  Heirs 
—His  Seal,  256 ;  His  parting  Messaee  to  Prurincinl  Assembly 
in  1708, 257 ;  Portrait  of,  in  Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia. 
271;  Residence  in  Philadelphia  and  near  Bordcntown,  300; 
One  of  the  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey.  784. 

Penn.  John.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — Stirs  np 
rebellious  Spirit  in  Colonies— At  W^ar  with  Indians— Offers 
Bounties  fur  their  Scalps  in  1764.  257 ;  Returns  to  England 
in  1771,  260;  Arrest  and  Removal  of,  262. 

Penn.  Richard,  lays  Petition  of  Concrcss  before  George  111.- 
Examined  before  House  of  Lords,  17 ;  Appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771,  260. 

Pennsylvania  called  upon  by  Congress  tor  Funds  to  carry  o« 
War  in  1780.  87;  Origin  of  Name  of,  253;  Founded  by  Will, 
iam  Penn  in  IfiiQ— Second  Provincial  Assembly  of.  convened 
at  Philadelphia  in  168.'), 255;  Takes  no  effective  Measures  itl 
ative  to  Declnration  of  Independence,  276;  Constitution  of 
adopted  in  1776,  289. 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  Quotation  from,  270. 

Percivol.  James  G..  Quotation  from.  134,  373,  440. 

Percy,  Earl  Error  corrected  concerning  his  Daafb,  382;  la 
command  at  New  York  in  1776,  804. 

Percy.  George,  delegated  os  President  of  London  Companv  bv 
8mitii,456.  r     j    j 

Perkins,  Captain  Erastns,  Notice  of,  39 ;  At  Battle  of  Ronkd 
Hill— Curious  Circumstance  in  Births  of  his  Family,  40. 

Person, 'Thomas,  Notice  of,  5t«9. 

Perth  Amboy,  Origin  of  Name  of— Its  early  History,  S17. 

Peters,  Hugh.  Quotation  lirom,  51. 

Peters,  Richard,  Anecdote  oC  509. 

Petersburg,  early  History  of,  542;  Topography  ot  544,  545; 
Hiiad  quarters  of  Aruold  and  Phillips,  at  Mrsi  Biollinir's.  in 
1781,545.  • 

Petition  of  Peter  Harris  (Indian).  636. 

Phifer,  Juhu.  Grave  of,  616. 

Phifer.  Martin,  Notice  of.  615. 

Philadelphia,  founded  by  Penn  in  1682.  255 ;  Christ  Cbnreh, 
248.  249 ;  Grave  of  Franklin,  249 ;  Opposition  of  Inhabitants 
to  Stamp  .\ct— They  resolve  to  cease  importing  Britiah  Goods 
while  it  is  in  force — Resolve  to  Nbtftain  from  Mutton— Tb  re- 
strain usual  Expenses  of  Funerals— Toll  muffled  Bella  on  Ar- 
rival of  Stamps— Hoist  Colors  half-mast,  258;  Rejoicinga  on 
Repeal  of  Stamp  Act  259 :  Excitement  on  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 2M5:  Form  Non-importation  League  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence.  Su:. — Destroy  Tea,  260 ;  Continentol 
Congress,  265 ;  Declaration  of  Independence.  273 ;  Ita  onrleot 
Buildings— Slate-roof  House  and  its  Associations,  300 ;  Penn*s 
House — Lvxley's  House— Mrs.  Darrxb,  301 ;  Swedish  Church 
— Wharton's  Mansion  House  in  1778  described.  303 ;  Provost 
Prison,  307 ;  Washington  Square— Office  of  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs— Secretary's  Aids,  306;  British  FortiAcations— 
Encampment  of  Howe— His  Residence— Public  Buildings  is 
1779.  309;  Loss  of  Frigate  Delaware— Torpedoes  sent  down 
the  River  from  Bordentown — Battic  of  the  Kega,  310 :  Alarm 
during  the  Mischianza  Fete — Interestinc  Places  in  Vicinity 
of.  311:  Patriotism  of  its  Women,  312rvBlue  of  Contribu- 
tions in  Clothing  to  Continental  Soldiers,  313 ;  British  send 
Parties  from,  to  plunder  neighboring  Territory — Qneen's 
Rangers— Advertisements  for  Recruits,  343;  EvMeuated  by 
British  in  1778,  353 ;  Topography  oC  388 :  ProeeedUiMs  at,  vn 
Receipt  of  fntelligrace  of  Surrender  of  Corawallia,  S^ ;  Ro- 
rooval  of  Congrese  from,  837. 
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PhBfip^  Genoral  WOHaiD,  left  in  conunaad  of  Bargoyne'*  cmp-  '      Supposed  to  hare  beenplaced  nodor  Magmzine  ftt  WUKaro»^ 
thre  Troops  in  1778,  25,  551 ;  Cbaneter  oC  25;  Writes  im-       burg  by  Duoroore  in  1775.  504 ;  Seizure  of;  br  LoyaliMs  in 
nodent  Letter  to  Genend  Heetfa  while  Prisoner  of  War.  96;        Carolina,  in  1776.  649;  lu  Georgia  in  1774.  726;  Seizure  of. 
Joins  Arnold  at  P<vtsmoutfa  in  1781 — Proceeds  to  City  Point.       by  AoiericanB,  at  St.  Augustine,  in  1775,  751. 
540;  Headquarters  at  Petersburg  545;  Bums  the  Barra^s    Powhatan,  Settlement  oC  m  1609,  432. 

and  Fkmr  at  Chesterfield  Court  House— Destroys  much  Prop-    Powhatan,  visited  by  Captains  Newport  and  Smith  hi  1607, 453 : 

~         '  Condemns  Smith  to  Death,  454  ;  Death  of;  in  1621.  458. 

Pratt,  Charles  (Earl  of  Camden),  bioffraphical  Sketch  of,  400. 
Prayer,  first,  in  Congreas.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Duch6,  967 ;  Adams's 
Account  of — Proposed  by  Cushing— Opposed  by  Jay  and 
Rutledge,  268 ;  Of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  366. 
Premiums  offered  for  Manufactures  in  North  Carolina  in  1775, 
582. 
592 ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpens'  in  1781,  639 ;  In  Expedition    Prescott,  General,  horsewhipped  by  Alden  for  Insolence  at  bi^ 


erty  on  James  Hirer— Returns  to  Petersburg — Dies — Biog 
rsiMiy  oC  546L 

PfaiHipse,  Frederick,  Notice  ot  140;  Manor  of.  191.  838. 

PbOhpse,  Miss  Mary,  alleged  Refusal  to  accept  Hand  of  Wash- 
ington—Marries  Roger  Morris,  141 ;  Portrait  oC  832. 

Pickaway  PlaiiM,  Ohio.  Topography  of,  488. 

Pickcais,  Colonel  Andrew,  in  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1781, 


afaiitst  Cherokees  in  1760,  646,  648;  At  Siege  of  Augusta- 
Biographical  Sketch  of.  717. 

Pickenn^  General  Timothy,  succeeds  General  Reed  in  1777, 24 1. 

Pierson,  Jeremiah,  Notice  of,  21L 

Pi|Ot,  Sir  Robert,  in  command  of  British  Tlroops  at  Rhode 
uiuid  in  1778,  81 ;  Supersedes  General  Prescott  at  Newport 
in  1778,  85w 

Picot  Galley  captured  and  cooreyed  to  Staningt<»  in  1778,  96. 

PiOory  at  c5xford.  North  CaroUna,  557 


Table,  .15  ;  Encampment  at  Newport  in  1777,  67,  74  ;  Uvf 
Character.  74 ;  Tyranny  and  bad  Conduct.  75 ;  Captured  by 
Colonel  Barton,  76 ;  Conveyed  to  the  Hudson — Exchanged 
for  General  Lee.  77,  352:  Resumes  command  of  British 
Forces  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1777— Makes  predatory  Excur 
sioD  to  Warren,  Bristol,  and  Tiverton,  77;  HMdquarters. 
76. 80 ;  Exchanged  for  General  Sullivan,  814. 
Preston,  Senator,  Anecdote  of;  and  the  old  Lady  at  King*^ 
Mountain.  632. 


PbelDiey,  General  Charles  C,  succeeds  Hamilton  as  President    Princeton,  Topography  of.  235;  Monument  to  General  Mercer 


General  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1805, 129;  President 
of  Provincial  Congnm  of  South  Carolina  in  1775, 789 ;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  ot;  763. 

Pinckney,  General  Thomas,  succeeds  General  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney  aa  President  General  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in 
IB26, 129 ;  Bioffraphical  Sketch  of;  7Sa 

Pine  Robbeira.  Notice  oC  454. 

Pipe,  Captain,  Indian  &u;hem,  in  &vor  of  British— Plans  frus- 
trated by  White  Eyes,  250. 

Pirates  on  Coast  of  Carolina,  preceding  17S9,  562;  On  New 
Eocland  Coast  m  1700,  785. 

Pitt,  William  (Eari  of  Chatham),  opposed  to  American  Inde- 

Swieoce— His  Speech  in  Parliament,  347;  Biographical 
etch  of— Account  of  his  Death,  348 ;  His  Funeral  and  Monu- 
ment. 3^ ,  Commences  his  Ministry  in  1757— Prepares  Pbn 
for  Camp^gn  against  French  and  Indians  in  1758, 479 ;  Stat- 
oe  o(  at  New  York,  789 ;  Destroyed  by  British  in  1776— Car- 
icatured in  London,  790. 

Pftt.  William  (the  younger).  Remarks  in  Parliament  on  News 
of  Cornwalba's  Defeat.  612;  Causes  Assignats  to  be  forged, 
to  depreciate  Currency  of  Prance,  8X. 

Plaoetariam  of  Rittenhoose  in  CoUese  of  New  Jersor,  243. 

PlsDtationa,  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  claimed  by  Plym- 
o>«Kih  and  Massachusetts  in  1643— United  under  the  same 
Government  in  1644, 70 ;  Separation — Governed  by  Codding- 
too  in  14»1— Reunited.  71 ;  Green  Spring.  446;  Coke's,  447; 
Gee's.  555;  Cameron's.  557;  Howe's  at  Brunswick,  ravaged 
by  CornwaUU  in  1776.  589:  O'Neil's,  near  the  Haw,  502; 
CHonel  Holfs,  at  Battle-ground  of  the  Haw,  593;  Captain 
Wahab'a  Skirmish  at,  in  1780.  625 ;  Of  Mrs.  Motte,  683. 

PlaOe.  Ebenexer  S..  taken  Prisoner  in  1775,  726. 

Plwn  Island,  or  Plum  Point,  Topography  of;  113;  Redoubt  on, 
114. 

Ptymonth  Company,  Formation  of;  in  1606 — Names  of  Mem- 
bers oC  451. 

Pocahontas.  Notice  oC  446;  Saves  the  Life  of  Csptain  John 
Smidi,  454 ;  Warns  him  of  (Conspiracy  to  destror  Settlers— 
Rept  as  Hostage  by  Captain  Argall— Released— Receives 
Baptism  — Marries  Rolfe— Accompanies  him  to  England— 
Dies — Assumed  Name  of.  454 ;  Her  Descendants,  454,  545 ; 
Wash-basin  at  Petersburg.  553. 

Poe,  Edgar  A^  Quotation  from,  389. 

Poe,  Mra^  Patriotism  of— Her  interview  with  La  Fayette  hi 
1924,394. 

Pdk,  Colonel  Wniiam,  at  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781, 599 ; 
Kographical  Sketch  of,  70a 

Polk.  Colonel  Thomas,  Notice  oC  617;  Biographical  Sketeh  of; 
694. 

PoOc  Ezekiel,  Notice  of,  617. 

Polk,  President  JamM  K.,  Ancestors  of,  617. 

P«rison.  Captain,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1754,  476. 

Pompey,  N^ro  Spy.  at  Stony  Point— Notice  of,  176. 

Pood.  Pyle's.  described.  593. 

Poor.  General  Enoch,  encampment  at  Barren  Hill,  under  La 
Fayette,  in  177»— Biographical  Sketch  of;  328. 

Pope,  Alexander,  Quotation  from.  51. 

Popfaam,  Major,  soceeeds  General  Lewis  as  President  General 
of  Society  of  die  Chidnnati  in  1844. 129. 

Popolatioo  of  Baltimore  in  1850,  390;  Of  Nordi  CaroUna  in 
fe29.5«9. 

Portsmouth,  Virsinia,  evacuated  by  British  in  1781. 510 ;  Taken 
by  British  in  1779,  538 :  Also  hi  1780,  539 ;  Early  History  of, 
940. 

Potter,  diaries,  Qootation  from.  866. 

Poat-ofllce.  independent  established  at  New  York  in  1775. 793. 

PosteHe.  Cimtain.  and  M^jor  in  Southern  Campaign,  under 
Marion,  773. 

Pmib.  banc,  ofaaerTe*  Washington  at  Prayer  at  VaUey  Forge, 


PoCli,  Steeey  G^  Notice  of;  945. 
Powder.  raaDnfiKtnred  in  America  prior  to  1776. 18;  Antioui- 
ty  oC;  Use  of  known  by  Roger  Bacon  and  the  Chinese,  67 ; 


at,  237 ;  Nassau  HaU,  Princeton  College,  238 ;  Session  of  Con- 
gress at,  1783,  837. 

Printing-press,  Franklin's,  Notice  of;  406;  First  established  in 
North  Carolina  in  1764,  566. 

Prisoners  of  Wsr.  American,  taken  by  Britbh  during  177(1— 
Brutal  Treatment  of  American,  at  Fort  Griswold,  in  1781— 
Misntondmoh,  28 ;  Their  SulTvrings  mitigated  by  Miss  Led- 
yard.  45 :  (3eneral  Prescott  and  his  Aid  captured  near  New- 
port in  1777,  77;  Canonchet,  94 ;  King  Phillip,  his  Wife  and 
Son,  in  1676. 95;  British,  taken  by  Americans,  224 ;  Arnold's 
Oarsmen  released  hi  New  York  by  Clinton.  Ui  178Q,  159 : 
Hessians  taken  at  Battle  of  Trenton  m  1776, 228;  British  tak- 
en at  Naasau  Hall  in  1777.  238 ;  American,  taken  at  Brandy- 
vrine  and  (lermantown — Treatment  ot  in  Philadelphia,  307 : 
British,  taken  in  Skirmish  near  Brandywine  in  1777,  376 : 
American,  wounded,  left  after  Battle  of  Brandyvrine.  365: 
British,  taken  in  (^lesapeake  Bay  in  1781,  436 ;  At  (diaries 
City  Court  House,  444 ;  At  Spencer's  Ordinary.  465;  Taken 
by  Washington,  near  Fort  Necessity,  in  1754, 475,  476 ;  Amer- 
ican, taken  at  Yorktown.  519;  British,  taken  at  Yorktown. 
526 :  British,  at  Norfolk,  hi  1775, 536 :  American,  taken  at  Oa 
home's  in  1781.  545 :  British,  at  CJharlottesville,  .%51 :  South 
em  Indians  captured  br  Colonel  Moore  in  1713.562:  Bj 
Tryon  in  1771, 578 ;  At  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  588 :  Tori«>» 
taken  at  Battle  of  Khig's  Mountain  in  1780  — At  the  Cow- 
pens.  634 ;  To  the  (^lerokees,  646 ;  At  Hanging  Rock.  663 ; 
At  Rugeley's,  666;  Near  Camden,  074:  At  Port  Motte^  686: 
At  Fort  Granby,  688:  At  Nelson's  Ferry.  706;  At  Fort  Wnt 
son.  707;  Tories  on  Kettle  Oeek.  712;  At  Brier  Creek.  71 4 . 
At  Augusta.  719;  At  Savannah,  732 ;  At  Hickory  Hill  in  ITTH. 
734 :  At  Charleston,  767 ;  Taken  to  St  Augustine  in  1780— 
Their  Sufferings  at  HaddreU's  Pohit,  768 ;  At  Brooklyn.  810: 
Exchange  of  Sullivan  for  Prescott— Stiriing  for  Brown.  814 : 
At  Fort  Washington,  827 ;  Captured  by  M^Jor  Tatlmadffp,  833 

Privoteers,  sent  from  Norwich  and  New  London  in  1777, 42  : 
Sent  from  Newport  in  1775,  73 ;  British,  captured  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  1781,  436. 

Prizes,  Ameri^n,  brought  into  Newport  by  the  British  in  177ri 
— Recaptored,  73 ;  Destroyed  at  New  Bedford  in  177a  884  : 
(ialley  Pi/foi^  captured  br  Talbot,  and  brought  to  Stoning 
ton  hi  1778. 96 :  British  Frigate  Romulus,  and  two  Privateers 

■  brought  to  Yorktown,  436 ;  The  Romulus  brought  into  New- 
port in  1781.540. 

Proclamation,  cruel,  of  CHinton,  at  CTharleston  in  1780, 767. 

Protestanto,  French  and  German,  settle  in  Carolina  in  17VI 
1709,562. 

Proridence,  Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in  1630 
54  ;  Arrivsl  of  French  Troops  at,  in  1782— Their  Camp 
ground  described  —  Burial  ground— Head -quarters  of  La 
Fayette— Roger  Williams's  Spring.  57 ;  Old  Tavern— Ita  As- 
sodations— Destraction  of  Tea  in  Market  Square  in  1773. 58. 

Provost  attacks  Port  Royal  Island  hi  1779, 760 ;  Before  Charles 
ton,  760 ;  Retreat  from  Charleston,  761. 

Psalm  lxxiv..3.  Quotation  from,  421. 

Pngh.  James,  hung  by  Tryon  in  1771,  577. 

Pulaski.  Count  Casimir,  stationed  at  Minisbk  In  1778>7»— Or 
dered  to  South  Carolina,  under  Lincoln,  101 ;  At  Battle  of 
Germantown  in  1777,  318  —  Appointed  Brigadier  hi  Conti- 
nental Army  in  1777 — Visita  La  Fayette  while  recovering 
from  Wound  at  Morarian  Establishment  at  Bethlehem,  391 : 
Receives  Banner  from  Moravian  Nuns — Killed  in  Conflict^ 
at  Savannah  in  1779,  392,725;  Biographical  Sketch  of— His 
Seal.  735. 

Puritans,  narrow  \new8  o£  at  Salem,  in  1634,  53 ;  Capture  and 
sen  Indians  at  Slaves,  95;  Tolerated  hi  Virginia,  459;  Influ- 
ence of.  566. 

Putaam,  (General  Israel,  at  Boaton  after  the  Evacnatlan  by  the 
British  hi  1776,  14;  Letter  of;  to  Washington,  on  Privationi> 
of  Soldiers  hi  Hudson  Highlanda  and  Valley  Forge  in  1778 
137:  Plan  for  attacking  British  at  Staten  and  Long  Islands. 
Pauhia*s  Hook  (Jersey  City),  and  New  York,  in  1777. 165: 
Deceived  by  Messenger  Waterbury.  167:  Laconic  Letter  ,)r 
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CUntoii  relatlTe  to  8pv,  173;  Pliced  in  eonmaod  of  Pbfla- 
delpbla  io  1776»  SS5 ;  Peremptorily  ordered  to  King**  Ferry 
by  Umnflton — Cenaared  on  reCnm  to  Uead-quartera,  297 ; 
Btojtraphical  Sketch  oC  605. 
Pyle,  Cofonel.  Notice  of;  576;  Woanded  Io  Battle  on  the  Haw 
— £acapea,  593. 

Qaaker  Hill,  Topography  of;  64,  SO,  83,  89. 

Quakera,  Deputation  of,  walta  upon  Rochambeau  at  Philadel- 
phia, 55;  Of  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  Royal  Cause,  8:25,  961 ; 
Settle  on  eaatem  Shore  of  the  Delaware  between  1676  and 
1680,  352;  Aaaociatioo  of;  Emigratea  to  America,  253 ;  Char 
Rcter  and  Influence  oC  255 ;  Their  Testimony  in  Relation  to 
Public  Reaolutlona  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  261 ;  Roberta  and 
Carliale,  Execution  of;  in  1778.  20;  Finoa  imposed  upon,  in 
Vurginia,  in  1673,  460;  Settlement  of,  in  North  CnroUna,  560; 
Pntriotiam  in  1766, 569;  Quaker  Marria^  613;  Form  of  Cer- 
emony—Centonarian  Preacher — Boarding-school,  614. 

Qnoen's  Rangara,  Notice  of,  343 ;  At  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordi- 
nary in  1781, 464 ;  Near  Kingsbridge,  831 ;  At  Oyster  Bay,  833. 

Uuinebftug  River,  Notice  of.  27. 

Qait-renta,  required  of  Colonies  by  the  Crown  in  1737.  563. 

Quo  Warranto  of  James  I.  against  London  Company  in  1^4, 
458. 

Quotation  from  Joseph  R.  Drake,  9, 134 ;  Annual  Register  (1776), 
10;  George  Lunt,  27 ;  Richard  Busbnell.30;  Oliver  Arnold,  37, 
'38 ;  Alexander  Pope,  48 ;  Hugh  Petera,  51 ;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney.  51. 427,  782 ;  WUIiam  C.  Bryant,  59, 463, 684 :  William  R. 
Buplca.  63 ;  Arthur  A.  Roas,  64 ;  Dnrfee,  74 ;  Misa  Davidson^ 
John  G.  Whittier,  75 ;  Robert  C.  Sands,  90;   C.  Sherry,  92; 

F.  G.  Halleck,  97, 697:  Theodore  S.  Fay  — Brainerd,  98 ;  Mrs. 
Monell,  99:  Anonymoua.  Ua  187,  241.  258,  488,  594,  612. 627, 
637,  655^  663,  668.  710. 757 :  Hannah  F.  Gould,  121, 254 ;  Anne 
C.  Lynch,  123 ;  C.  F.  HolTman.  L'K) ;  Margaretta  V.  Faugeres, 
130,  L31;  Bayard  Taylor— James  Q.  Percival,  l.'M.  373,  440; 

G.  P.  Morris,  134,  407.  780;  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  157;  Thomas 
MacKeUar,  169.  331 ;  John  Trumbull.  174.  365.  270.  351,  364, 
407;  Estella  A.  Lewis,  183:  Marquis  De  Chastellux.  184.  313, 
390;  Major  Andrd,  196;  Miss  Seward.  198,  200:  N.  P.  WUIis, 
202;  James  O.  Brooks,  216;  John  H.  Bryant,  216;  W.  J.  Pa- 
bodie,  216 ;  Governor  Richard  Howell,  245 ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kinney, 
M7 ;  E.  Oakea  Smith,  248, 30^  425;  Charles  Potter.  266 ;  Penn- 
sylvania Journal,  270 ;  G«orge  W.  Dewey,  271 ;  William  Ross 
Wallace,  273. 418 ;  'lliomas  Paine,  274. 275;  Mrs.  R.  Balmanno, 
S88;  Mary  E.  Hewitt.  288;  William  EUlott.  :iOO,  594;  Francis 
Uopkinsuo.  310:  Epea  Sargent.  330;  J.  L.  Chester,  336;  Dr. 

«Gurdon,  340 ;  Reverend  John  Taylor,  342 ;  Philip  Freneau, 
:iSl .  306.  482. 506, 699 ;  Elizabeth  M.  Chandler.  369 :  Edgar  A. 
Voe,  389 :  H.  S.  Nolen,  390.  398 ;  M'Mahon,  401 ;  ,Sarah  Helen 
nVhltraan,  404 ;  Henry  T.  Tuckerman— Chippewa  Chief;  411 ; 
t.ord  Morpeth,  417;  Mra.  Strickland.  417,  418:  Mrs.  R.  Wal- 
lace, 418:  Paalm  Ixxiv..  3,  421;  Holt's  New  York  Journal, 
432;  William  Wirt  447;  Jamea  K.  Paulding.  448;  W.  G. 
Simms,  454. 455, 539, 744 ;  Virginia  Gazette,  469 :  Martin's  Mis- 
cellany. 471 :  Lord  Byron,  492 ;  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, 502 :  Dr.  Thatcher— Thomas  Anburey,  531 ;  AbbA  Robin, 
524;  Thomas  Moore.  539;  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  541 ;  John 
C.  M'Cabe,  543 ;  Baroness  Reidesel,  .551 ;  Sarah  J.  Hale,  5.58, 
682;  WUIiam  Gaston.  ,565. 656;  Sir  William  Draper.  571 ;  Dr. 
Caruthers,  573;  Rednap  Howell,  573;  Dr.  .Samuel  Johnson, 
561;  Proverbs,  xxxi.,  19.  594;  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  618;  T. 
Gray.  654:  J.  MLellan,  Jim.— Henry  R.  Schrolcraft.  656;  J. 
W.  Simmons,  658 ;  Richard  R.  Wilde,  698 ;  Cbariea  Sprague, 
709;  Rivington's  Gazetteer,  792;  Hugh  Gaine,796;  Yankee 
Chronology— Knickerlx>cker  Magazine,  804. 

Kaoe-oourse.  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  803. 

Rainbow  at  Mid  day,  405. 

Raleigh,  City  of  founded  in  1567,  4^. 

.Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  recrivea  Patent  to  colonize  Virghiia  in 
1584 — Dispatches  two  Ves^rls,  under  command  of  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  to  Carolina— Elected  Member  of  Parliament  — 
Knighted — His  Patent  confirmed — Sends  another  Fleet  to 
Roanoke  and  Country  around  Alberaiirle  Sound,  with  Emi- 
grants, under  GranvUle.  449 ;  Meets  with  Disasters—  Fits  out 
another  Expedition  — Founds  City  of  Raleigh  under  John 
White — Anecdote — His  last  Colonists  supposed  to  have  in- 
■termarried  with  HHtteras  Indians.  450;  Abandons  his  Enter- 

erise  after  five  unsuccessful  Expeditions,  and  assigns  his 
ights  to  a  London  Company— Biographical  Sketch  of.  451. 

'Ridl,  C«l(>nel  in  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776,  227 ;  Head  quar- 
ters, 238,  831 :  At  Fort  Wni>hington  in  1776.  826 :  Mortally 
wounded,  228 ;  Visited  by  Washington  when  dying.  229 ;  His 
fatal  Carousal,  230. 

Ramapo  Village,  Encampment  of  American  Army  near,  211. 

Ramapo  Valley,  Notice  of,  212. 

Ramapo  Works  described.  213. 

Ramapo  Pass,  Arrival  of  Washington's  Troops  at,  in  1779. 213 : 
Dcsi'ribed,  21.1. 

Ramsey,  Dr.  J.  O.  M..  Quotatiun  from.  618. 

Randolph,  John,  a  Descendaat  of  Pocahontas,  454. 
^Randolph,  I.icutenitnt,  aasanlts  President  Jackson.  427. 

Randolph.  Peyton,  Presldoiit  of  first  Continental  Congreta  at 
Philadelphia  in  1774— Biographical  Sketeh  of.  266. 

Rapelje,  Sarah,  first  white  Child  born  in  Brooklyn,  783. 

■HippahanBiyk  RWer  doaeribed,  421. 


Rawdon.  Lord  Fraocii^  biographical  Sketch  of,  677 ;  At  Caai- 
den  in  1781— Prepares  to  atteck  Greene  at  Bobkirk's  Htll, 
680:  At  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-aix  io  1781,  693. 

Ravaal,  Abb6,  Opinion  of  Declaration  of  Independeooe,  288. 

Rebecca,  Lady,  assumed  Name  of  Pocahontas,  454. 

Rebellion,  Bacon'a,  in  Virgmia.  in  1676,  461 ;  Of  1745,  In  Scot- 
land— Peril  and  Fliirbt  of  Pretender — Extinction  of  hia  Fam- 
ily. 564 :  In  South  Carolina  among  early  Settlers,  745. 

Rebels,  Faith  ot;  not  to  be  kept,  550. 

Red  Bank,  Topography  of— Grave  of  Colonel  D<mop— AncienC 
Residence  of  Whitall,  290. 

Reed,  General  Joseph.  Resignation  oC  In  1777,  941 ;  At  Battle 
of  Germantown,  317 ;  Attempt  to  bribe— Biographical  Sket^ 
of.  351. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Esther,  affords  Relief  to  Continental  Soldiera  in 
1780-Biographical  Sketeh  oC  313. 

Rees,  James,  biographical  Sketch  of.  313. 
'  Regulators  of  North  Carolina,  in  1776,  569,  569 ;  Arretted  in 
I      1768,  572 ;  Expedition  againat,  in  1771,  under  Try  on,  575 ; 
Execution  oC  578 ;  Turn  Loyalists  in  1775.  560. 

Reidesel  General,  Notice  of,  25, 551 ;  Furnishes  Garden  Seeds 
to  captive  Troops  of  Burgoyne,  at  CharlotteaviUe,  in  1779, 
'     552, 

'  Reidesel.  Baconeas,  Letters  of;  relative  to  eaptive  Troops  of 
j      Burgoyne,  in  1778,  551. 

Relics  of  the  Pilgrims— Silver  Cup  at  Norwich,  33. 
I  Relics  of  the  Quakers— Articles  manufactured  from  Pean's 

Treaty  Elm,  254. 
I  Relics  of  the  Revolution— Cannon  Ball  In  Brattle  Street  Cfanrch, 
Boston,  15;  American  Musket  froir  Battle-field  of  Hubbard' 
^  ton,  18 ;  Continental  Bill,  found  in  old  Tower  at  Newport, 
I  65 ;  Stiver  Bullet  which  contained  Dispatches  of  Clinton  to 
Burgoyne,  116 ;  Washington'a  War  Sword,  133 ;  Silver  Tank- 
ard at  Fishkill.  134 ;  Brass  Mortars  and  Chain  at  West  Point. 
131,133:  French  Cannon  and  Fi«*ld-pieces,  133;  Chaira,Ta 
hie,  and  Clock,  at  Birdsall  House,  PeekskiU,  170;  Commun- 
ion-table and  Vane  of  Church  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  191 :  Sketeh 
of  Andr^  made  by  himself,  303 ;  Articles  used  by  Washing- 
ton in  Hopper  House,  near  SuflPema,  214 ;  Cannon  at  Prince- 
ton. 338;  Pieces  of  Silver  and  other  Relics  of  Stockton,  at 
Princeton.  343 ;  Hancock's  Chair  in  Independence  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia—Liberiy  Bell — Stone  on  which  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  first  read  to  People,  372;  Skull  of  Ck>lonel 
Donop.  290;  Old  Cannon  at  Red  Bank,  391 ;  Pulaski's  rrim 
son  Banner.  391, 393;  Washington's  Camp  Cheat  and  Utmiils, 
at  Washington,  406,  407;  Statf  of  Franklin,  407,  406 ;  Wash- 
ington's Writing-case,  Commission.  Clothes,  piece  of  hia  Tent 
— Franklin's  Printing-press  — Original  Declanition  of  Inde- 
pendence, 408;  Flag  taken  by  Washington  from  Hessians — 
KOTal  Standard  surrendered  to  Washington  by  Comwallis, 
413;  Flag  of  the  Life  Guard— Washington's  Bier— Auto- 
graph Letter— Napkin  used  when  Christened,  414  ;  Key  of 
the  Bastile,  at  Mount  Vernon.  415 ;  Washington's  Spy-glass, 
416;  His  Sarcophagus,  417, 418:  Communion-table  in  Pohick 
Church.  430 ;  Gold  Wateh  found  near  Battle-ground  at  En- 
taw  Springs,  705 ;  Remains  of  Pitt's  Statoe  at  New  York. 
790 ;  Cannons  at  Entrance  of  College  Green.  New  York,  796 ; 
Britiah  Arms  in  Church.  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  801. 

Religion,  free  Toleration  of.  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1747,  71. 

Remsen.  Henry,  Notice  of,  308. 

Renta.  Land,  required  to  be  paid  by  Colcmiea  to  the  Crown  in 
1737,  563. 

Representatives  in  Congress.  Character  o(  410. 

Resolutions  of  Congress,  exonerating  D'Estaing  from  Censure 
in  1778,  83 ;  Relative  to  raising  Funds  for  carrying  on  War 
in  1780.  87;  Respecting  public  Claims,  106;  Of  Officers  m 
Continental  Army  in  1783, 110;  Of  Congress,  ordering  eques- 
trian Statue  of  Bronze  to  be  executed  In  Memory  of  Wash- 
inston,  113;  To  defend  Philadelphia  in  1776— To  a^joura  to 
Baltimore— To  offer  Bounties  to  Soldiers.  325;  To  make 
Washineton  military  Dictator.  333,  .385 ;  In  1776.  relative  to 
Declaration  of  Independence.  376 ;  Accepting  Services  of  La 
Fayette,  .137  ;  Submitted  by  Patrick  Henry  to  Houae  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  in  1764.  483 ;  Of  Virginia  Houae  of  Bnr- 
f:eMet,  to  import  no  more  Slaves,  British  Goods,  or  Tea,  486: 
n  1775, 502 :  Of  Convention  in  Williamsburg  in  1776,  pro- 
posing total  Separation  from  Great  Britain.  505 ;  In  Provin- 
dal  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  in  1775.  relative  to  Mecklen- 
burg Association.  631 ;  Of  Mecklenburg  Convention,  632 : 
Of  Congress,  approving  Opposition  of  Masaachusetta  to  Acts 
of  Pariiaraent,  725. 

Rcspi«^  Thomas,  Notice  of  ,581. 

Revolution,  last  Blow  of,  779. 

Reynolds,  Governor  John,  biographical  Sketeh  of  733. 

Rhode  Island  (IMe),  Appearance  of  64;  Antiquities  of,  66: 
Origin  of  ita  Name— Settlement  of.  by  Clark  and  Codding- 
ton.  in  1637 — Conveyed  to  tbem  by  Canonicus  and  Mianto- 
nAmoh  in  1638. 70 ;  Its  Condition  in  1777, 74 ;  Topography,  80. 
83 :  Evacuated  by  the  Americans  in  1779— Desolate  Condi- 
tion of,  on  thHr  Departure.  84. 

Rhoile  Island  (State)— Ita  first  Constitution— Royal  Charter- 
First  General  Assembly  at  Portaraouth  in  1647.70;  Relig- 
ious Tolerstion— Separation  and  Reunion  of  the  Plantation» 
— Rechartered  in  166.3.  71:  Called  upon  by  Congress  for 
Funds  to  carry  on  War— Presenta  complimentary  Addresaes 
to  Rochaasbeau  and  Temay  in  1780,  87 ;  SafTering  of  her 
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ColookCi  4«i^  King  PhiUp's^War  io  1076,  S5 ;  Heldt  Coo- 
Tcntkm.  in  177^ 


275. 


relatiTe  to  DecUntioa  of  IndepeDdeaoe, 


Rbode  I«l«iid.  Hiitorical  Society  o^Antbor**  Vkit  to,  56 ;  Its 

TaluaUe  ManiMeripti,  59. 
Bkfaimk.  EoMCB,  bean  Uoioo  Fkg  into  Boatoa  oo  EvacwiCion 

ofBritMhiol776.14. 
BidMTdKm,  charges  8tjn  with  high  Trenoo  io  Loodoo,  in 

1776.  la. 
Rictaini<on,  Colooel  Ricfaftrd,  Uographieal  Sketch  of;  650. 
Kiehmood.  Duko  ot,  procorea  Examinfttlon  of  Peon  before 

Howe  of  Lords  in  1775, 17. 
Ri^mond,  Cohmel,  io  naval  Engagement  at  Newport  in  1776, 

72. 
tticfaiood.  Virginia,  early  Hiatorj  ot,  432 ;   Topograpbr  oC 

433,  435;  The  Uead-qaarter*  of  Arnold  aod  Simooe  k  1761, 

435 :  Daatmctioo  of  Propertr  at— Sutoe  of  Washington  in 

Cspilol— Monumental  Cbareh,  436 ;  Burning  of  Theater  hi 

l«il— St  John's  Charch,  437. 
RioC  En6eUi,  in  1759,  567. 

Siots  at  HiUsboroogfa.  North  Carolina,  Ui  1770— Names  of  Blot- 
era.  573w 
Rip  Raps,  in  James  Rirer.  Notice  of,  531. 
RitteoiKMiae.  Dr.  David,  Invents  Planetariom  of  Cdkge  of  New 

Jwvey— Biofl^phical  Sketch  ot  94a 
RiTiogtott,  James,  btogrsphieal  Sketch  of, 796 ;  Deatincttoii  of 

his  printing  Materials  at  New  York.  797. 
Roads,  Cordoroy,  Notice  o<;  431 ,  In  North  Carolhia,  614. 
Boanoke  laland,  early  History  of;  419;  Present  Condition  of, 

49a 
Roanoke  River,  Notice  of,  555. 

Robb.  William,  kUled  In  Battle  of  King's  Moontain  in  1790^634. 
Roberts,  John,  executed  for  Treason  in  1778, 963. 
Robertson.  General,  confers  widi  Grerae  relative  to  Release  of 

Andr«,90L 
Robin*  Abb^  Quotation  firom,  967. 

RoMosoo.  Beverly,  declines  selling  Coostitntioo  Island— Ap- 

ted  Cokmelin  British  Army  in  1776. 135 ;  Former  Resi- 

West  Point— Biographical  Sketch  of;  140,  481 ; 


pomtec 
dence. 


Correepondenre  with  Arnold  and  Putnam,  149 ;  Letter  to 
Washington,  requesting  Release  of  Andr^  161 ;  Endows 
ThKt  of  Land  to  St  Peter's  and  St  Philip's  Parishes,  171 ;  A 
Witoeas  io  Case  of  Andr^  901. 

Robinson.  Horse  Shoe.  Notice  oC  635. 

Robinson,  Mrs..  Hospitality  ot,  394. 

Robinson,  Speaker,  Anecdote  of;  conoeming  Washington,  481 ; 
Chairman  m  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in  1764 — His 
Duake  of  Patrick  Henry.  4^ 

Robinson.  Sir  Frederick  PbOKpse,  Notice  o(  4S1. 

Robinson,  William,  taken  Prisoner  by  LogMi  in  1774.  489. 

RocfaambeMO,  General,  at  Lebanon  in  1780, 35;  Receives  Depu- 
tatioa  from  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  In  1789— Encsmpment 
at  Providence.  55;  Commands  French  Troops  in  America  in 
1780, 86,  87 ;  Holds  Confiereoce  with  Washington  at  Newport 
In  1781.  68;  Departure  from  Annapolis  In  1789.  403;  Joins 
Wsshtngton  at  Dobbs's  Ferry  in  1781 — Loans  Money  to  Unit- 
ed Statea,  509 ;  At  Siege  of  YOrktown,  513 ;  Biogrsphical 
Sketch  of;  537;  Headqonrters  at  Williamsburg  in  1781.  529; 
Interview  wiA  Waahington  at  Newport,  relative  to  Capture 
of  Arwild,540. 

Rocbeblave,  Philip,  taken  by  Surprise  at  Raskaskia,  by  Clarke, 
in  177B,49Q. 

RochefoQtain.  Captain,  promoted  after  Siege  of  Yorktown,  596. 

Rock.  Porter's,  47;  Roger  WOUams's.  52 ;  IHchton.  Inscription 
on.  6S;  Tom.  212;  Anvil.  661 ;  Hanging,  6»ii ;  Flat,  665. 

Rocky  Mount— Its  Assodstions,  657. 

Rogers,  Captain,  in  Expedition  against  Western  Forts  In  1779, 
496 

Roife,  John,  oaarries  Pocahontas.  454. 

Romans.  Bernard,  En^neer  at  West  Point  in  1775— Applies  to 
Congress  for  Commtssion  of  Colooel — Not  granted.  135. 

Roney,  Lieutenant  at  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety -six  in  1781,  691. 

Rose,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Author's  Interview  vvith,  162. 

Roas,  Arthur  A..  Quotation  from,  64. 

Rosa,  Mrs^  Notice  of;  635. 

Ross,  Mr.  gives  Character  of  Prescott  74. 

Rms,  Major,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  In  1781,  592. 

Route  of  captive  Troops  of  Burgoyne  to  Cbnrlottesville,  Vir> 
ginia.  in  177&  551. 

Rudolph,  Captain,  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  607;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Ninety-six  fai  1781.  690. 

Rageiey,  CokmeL  commands  Tories  in  South  Carolina  in  1780 
— Captured  by  Washington  by  Stratagem.  666. 

Ram.  Importation  of.  prohibited  in  Georgia  in  1732,  722. 

Rumfbrd.  Count  biographical  Sketch  of— Bears  Dispatches  to 
En^aod,  under  General  Howe,  in  1775.  23. 

Rash.  Dr.  Benjamin,  bis  Opinion  of  Wayne's  AssauH  at  Stony 
Point  161 ;  Succeeds  Dr.  Morgsn  In  Professional  Cbair  of 
Mfedieal  School  PhUadelpbia,  24a 

Ratberfbrd,  General,  in  Battle  at  Ramsour's  Mill  In  1780— Bio- 
crafriiieal  Sketch  oC  597 ;  In  Expedition  against  Cherokees 
in  1776,648. 

Rntfedge,  Jo^  Governor  of  South  Carolina— Biographical 
Sketch  oC  752. 

Ratiedge,  Edward,  in  Conmiittee  of  Congress  to  confer  with 
Howe  in  1778^  814. 


Sabine,  Haooah,  Mogrsehlcal  Sketch  of;  67. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  Disturbance  among  the  Clergy  at,  caused 

by  Roger  WiUiams,  in  1634,  53. 
Salstoostall,  Commodore,  on  Expedition  against  Penobacot  im 

1779,261 
Salt  Scarcity  ot,  \n  Washington's  Army,  376. 
SsMiers's  Creek  described.  666 ;  Battle  at  hi  1780, 679. 
Sands,  Robert  C  Quotation  from,  90. 
Sandy  Hook,  geological  Changes  of— Its  Topogr^y,  79. 
Sargent,  Epea,  Quotation  from.  330. 
Sassacus,  Indian  Sachem,  Notice  oC  47, 48. 
Ssssamon,  John,  *'  Praying  Indian,"  educated  at  CamlwIdgP 

Seeretary  to  King  PhilQ>— Accuses  his  Chief  of  Traaaoo— 

Shan,92. 
Savage,  Captain,  at  Battle  near  Jaateatown  lahmd  io  1781, 467. 
Savannah  described— Early  History  oC  720 ;  Fouodlng  oC  739 ; 

Sons  of  Liberty  hold  Meeting  at  in  1774,  794 ;  Other  rewolo- 

tionary  Movements  at  725 :  Menaced — British  repulsed,  TST? ; 

Siege  of,  in  1779,  736 ;  Bombardment  of;  737 ;  Eracnaled  by 

the  British  hi  1782,  741. 
Saybrook  Platform,  Notice  oC  90. 
Sarre,  Stephen,  arrested  in  Lmidon  for  high  Tresaon  in  1775— 

Imprisoned,  tried,  and  acquitted — Prosecutea  Lord  Bocfaford 

for  Damages— Awarded  conditional  Damages.  18. 
Scammell,  Colonel  Alexander,  killed  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  hi 

1781— Biographical  Sketch  ot,  515. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  Quotation  from,  €56. 
Scollay,  John.  Notice  of;  13. 
Scotch-Irish,  Emigration  of;  to  Carolina— Thefr  Principles.  565; 

Origin  of.  566 :  Emigrate  to  Sooth  CaroUna  in  1730-1740. 74& 
Scott  Colonel  Joseph  W.,  Notice  of;  199. 
Scott,  General  Charles,  at  Battle  of  Oermaolown  hi  1777.  3)7; 

Biographical  Sketch  of;  343. 
Scott  General  John  M.,  biooraphical  Sketch  of,  805. 
Scott  Robert  G..  delivers  Oration  at  Uying  of  Comer-sloae 

of  WssUngtOQ  Monument  at  Richmond  ki  1850;  437. 
Scout  Bloody,  in  Carolina.  653,  699. 
Seabury,  Bishop  Samuel.  MooumentoC 50;  Biognqjihical  Sketch 

of,  797. 
Seal  aod  Monogram  of  Jefferson,  548 ;  Of  Goveroor  Tryon, 

567;  Of  North  Carolina.  589:  Of  Pulaski,  735. 
Seamen,  American  Na^al,  of  the  Revolutiun,  88. 
Sears.  Captain  Isaac,  arrested  for  Treason  at  New  York,  793 ; 

Biographical  Sketch  ot  797. 
Segur,  Count  accompanies  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1819.  323. 
Seekook,  first  Landing  St,  of  Roger  Willlanu  hi  1631. 53;  Notice 

of.  54. 
Selden.  John  A..  Notloe  o^  441. 
Selwyn.  George  A.,  Notice  of;  567. 
Senate.  United  States,  Character  of,  410. 
Sevier,  Colonel  John,  In  Southern  Campaign  In  1780.  631 ;  Bio 

graphical  Sketch  of— Elected  Governor  of  Frankland,  633. 
Seward,  Miss,  Quotation  from  198,  200. 
Seymore.  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  Notice  ot,  399. 
Seymour  (young  Patriot)  in  Battles  at  Sullivan's  laland  and 

Brandywine— Tragedy  of  his  Bride,  384. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Anthony  A.  Cooper),  biographical  Sketch 

oC560. 
Shank,  Captain,  In  Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary.  464. 
Shaw,  Captain,  draws  up  Constitution  of  the  Society  of  the 

Chicinnati,  197. 
Shelby.  Colonel  Isaac,  io  Southern  Campaign  in  1780 — Bio- 

Kiphical  Sketch,  631 :  At  Battle  of  King's  Moontain,  633 ;  At 
ttle  at  Musgrove's  Mill  in  1780,  650. 

Shelby,  Lieutennot  in  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774.  48a 

Sheldon,  Colonel  Elisha,  in  commsnd  of  Cavalry  on  East  Side 
of  the  Hudson  in  1780— Receives  fictitioos  Letter  fhwi  AndrA 
— Head-quarters  at  Salem  In  1780,  147. 

Sheppard,  Colonel,  st  Siege  of  Fort  Heory  In  1777,  496. 

Sherburne,  Major,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777, 390. 

Sherry,  C,  Quotation  from.  92. 

Shippen.  Dr.  William,  biographical  Sketch  of,  941. 

Shippcn,  Edward,  appointed  by  Penn  first  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1708.  257. 

Shirley,  Secretary,  shot  hi  Battle  at  Fort  Doquesne  in  1755, 479. 

Short  Men  (Virginia  Riflemen),  Notice  of.  535. 

Short  Thomas,  first  Printer  in  province  of  Connecticut— Issues 
the  "Saybrook  Plstfurm"  In  1810— Biogrsphical  Sketch  of, 
50. 

Siege  of  Boston  hi  1776  resolved  upon  by  Washington,  9:  Plsn 
of  Attack — Re-enforcement  of  tlve  Army— Council  of  War — 
Number  of  American  Troops— Situation  of  Washington.  H>; 
Condition  of  the  British  Troops  —  Bombarded  from  Lech- 
mere's  Point  —  Industry  of  tbo  Patrioto  —  Farce.  "Boston 
Blockaded,"  11;  Insecurity  of  British  Army  and  Fleet— For 
ttter  Preparations  for  bombarding — Anniversary  of  **  Boston 
Massacre."  12;  Evacuated  by  Howe— CJondition  of  the  Patri- 
ots—Agreement  to  spare  the  Town— Cannonade  renewed — 
Commission  to  plunder  issued  by  Howe — Directed  by  Con- 
ffrcss  to  tw  destroyed  in  1775,  13;  Bad  Conduct  of  British 
Troops— Their  Embarkation — Entrance  of  tbe  Americans 
into  tne  Town— Refugees,  14;  Condition  of;  after  Evacuation 
— Destruction  and  Desecratioo  of  Property— Churches  used 
by  the  British  for  Barracks  and  Stables -Troops  sent  to  New 
York  — Lingering  of  British  Vessels  —  Fhial  Demrtnre,  15; 
Capture  of  Campbell  and  Stom  Ships— Bteot  of  Braoualioo, 
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16 ;  Strength  of  Americnns,  18 ;  OflScial  AnnovnoemenC  of 
ETHCUation  in  London,  22;  Royal  ApproTal  of  Howe's  Con- 
duct during  the  Siege,  23. 

«Hege  of  Porta  Clinton  and  MonU^mery,  167. 

ftiege  of  Fort  Boone  in  1777, 1778,  493. 

Siege  of  Fort  Logan  in  1777,  493. 

Siese  of  Fort  Henry,  Wheeling  Creek,  in  1777 — ^Approach  of 
Girty  and  Indians,  497 ;  InhabitanU  of  Wheeling  take  ReAige 
in  Fort— Girty  demands  Surrender  of  Fort — Refused — Bat- 
tle ensues,  498;  Arrival  of  Swearinsen  and  M'CuUoeh  with 
fltty-four  Men— Girty  sets  Fire  to  Houses,  kills  Cnttle,  and 
departs — Loss,  499. 

Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781— Arrival  of  Washington  and  French 
Officers  at  Williamsburg,  513 ;  Prepares  for  Attack  upon 
Comwallis— Arrival  of  alHed  Troops— De  Choisi  sent  to  in- 
Test  Gloucester — Allied  Armies  march  toward  Yorktown—- 
British  withdraw  toward  Town  on  Approach  of  Americans, 
514 ;  French  Troops  ordered  to  tiJie  Possession  of  abandoned 
Works — Cannonade  from  tfab  Town— Colonel  Scammell  shot 
by  Hessians— Allied  Forces  invest  the  Town.  515 ;  Position 
of  the  American  Corps — Bombardment  of  the  Town — Burn- 
ing of  British  Ships,  517;  Continued  Approachea  toward 
British  Works,  518;  Successful  Assault  upon  Redoubts— 
Bravery  of  French  Grenadiers — Loss  of  Americana,  519 ;  At- 
tempt of  Comwallis  to  escape — Furious  Storm  of  Wind  and 
Rain — Re-bombardment  of  the  Town,  590 ;  Surrender  pro- 
posed— Synopsis  of  Articles  of  Capitulation,  522 ;  Ceremo- 
nies of  Surrender  of  the  British— Delivery  of  the  Colors,  594 ; 
Layinc  down  of  Arms — Loss  of  both  Armies,  S96. 

fiieffe  or  Fort  Motte  in  1781  —  Rawdon  approachea  Nelson's 
Ferry— Lee's  Expedient,  686;  Rawdon's  Retreat  687. 

Siege  of  Fort  NinetV-six  in  1781— Commenced  by  Kosciostko, 
691;  Approach  of  Rawdon— Attempt  to  destroy  Stockade- 
Activity  of  the  Bloody  Scout,  692;  Assault  on  Star  Redoubt 
— Capture  of  Stockade,  693 ;  Loss  and  wounded — Raising  of 
the  Siege — Arrival  of  Rawdon — His  Pursuit  of  Greene — 
Movement  of  the  two  Armies,  694 ;  Courage  and  Arrest  of 
Emily  Geiger— Rawdon  foiled.  695. 

Siege  of  Fort  Watson  in  1780— Marion  demands  of  M'Kay  un- 
conditional Surrender  of  the  Fort — Expedient  of  Colonel 
Mabsm — Surrender  of  the  British,  707 ;  KJiled  and  woundod, 

7oa 

Siege  of  Augusta  in  1780 — Approach  of  Clark  and  M*Call— 
Skirmiah  with  Indian  Camp,  715 ;  Skirmish  at  White  House 
—Colonel  Brown  woundea— Capture  and  Defeat  of  Ameri- 
cans—Fate of  the  Prisoners,  716;  Reassembling  of  Patriots 
near  Augusta,  717;  Plan  of  Attack  —  Erection  of  Mayham 
Tower— skirmish— Garrison  subdued,  718 ;  Surrender  of  the 
Forts  to  Americans— British  Prisoners  paroled  to  Savannah 
— Loss  and  wounded,  719. 

Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779— Concentration  of  American  Troops 
— D'Estaing's  Summons  to  surrender  refused — His  Error, 
735 ;  Arrival  of  Maitland- Victory  lost  by  Delay— Plan  of  the 
Siege,  736 ;  Its  Operations — D'Estaing  proposes  to  storm  the 
Works — Bombarament  opened  upon  British — ^Terror  rei^s 
supreme,  737 ;  Storming  of  Spring  Hill  Redoubt — D'Estaing 
wounded— Death  of  Pulaski  and  Jasper,  738 ;  Siege  raised — 
Loss — Withdrawal  of  combined  Armies— Effect  of  tho  Move- 
ment, 739.  « 

Siege  of  Fort  Sullivan  in  1776— Attack  of  British  Fleet— Re- 
turned by  Americans— Clinton  repulsed — Cannonade  of  the 
Fort— Fate  of  British  Fleet  755 ;  Burning  of  the  Actsson— 
Effect  of  die  Battle— Loss— Bravery  of  Serseant  Jasper,  756. 

Siege  of  Charleston  in  1780— Arrival  of  British  Fleet— Advance 
of  Clinton,  764 ;  Attack  upon  the  Town — Surprise  of  Huger 
— Proposed  Surrender  rejected — Plan  of  Battle-ground.  765 ; 
Continuance  of  tho  Siege— Perils  of  the  City — Killed  and 
wounded,  766;  Cessation  of  Hostilities— Capitulation  and 
Surrender,  767. 

Siege  of  Fort  Washington,  826. 

Sigoumey.  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Quotation  from,  51,  427,  782. 

Siinroe,  Major,  in  command  of  Queen's  Rangen,  343;  In 
Skirmish  at  Qubitsn's  Bridge  in  1778,  344 :  Massacres  In- 
mates of  Hancock's  House,  345 ;  On  Expedition  to  Virginia 
under  Arnold.  434,  444,  463;  At  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary 
in  1781 .  464 ;  In  Expedition  to  Petenburg  in  1781, 543 ;  Sent  by 
Arnold  to  take  Fords  on  Nottaway  and  Meherrin  Riven,  547. 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  Quotation  from,  658. 

Simms,  Colonel  John,  captured  under  Comwallis  in  1781, 549. 

Simms,  W.  G..  Quotations  from,  454,  455.  5:19. 

Simpson.  Captain,  kills  Whitechunt  in  Duel  in  1766,  569. 

Singleton.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609. 

Sinklrr.  William.  Notice  of.  698. 

Hinnipink  Lake,  Notice  of.  163. 

Skelion.  Martha,  afterward  Mra.  Jeffenon.  Notice  of,  442. 

Skirnilah  at  Gospee  Point  in  1772 — Packet  Hannah  chased  by 
the  Qaspu — Grounding  of  the  Gospee — Armed  Boats  dis- 
patched from  Providence  under  Whipple— Proceed  to  the 
Qntpee,  61 :  Conflict  ensues — Duddington  wounded  and  con- 
veyed to  Pawtuxet — Destructioo  of  me  Oatpee,  62 ;  At  New- 
port in  1769,  on  board  Sloop  lifrmy— Seizure  of  Brig  br  the 
Libtrtf — Captain  assaulted  with  Firearms— People  of  New-  ; 
port  demand  the  Assailants — Denied — ^The  Xt6er<y  destroy-  ' 
ed.  71 :  In  Newport  Harbor  In  1775, 72 ;  At  Quaker  and  Tur- 
key Hill  in  1778. 83;  At  Doodletown  in  1777. 166;  Near  Fort 
Mootgomery.  Hudson  Highlands,  167 ;  At  Trenton  in  1776. 


227;  Near  Princeton  in  1777,  23S,  S37.  238;  At  Whitraunh 
in  1777,  321 ;  Near  Matson's  Ford  in  1778,  329 ;  At  Quintan's 
Bridge,  between  Simcoe's  Rangers  and  American  Patriota,  tin- 
der Captain  Smith,  344  ;  Near  the  Brandywine  in  1777.  376. 
379 ;  At  Richmond,  in  1781,  between  Simcoe  and  Americans, 
435 ;  At  Long  Bridge,  between  American  Videttea  and  Arnold's 
Troopa,  443;  At  Charles  City  Court  House,  between  Simcoe's 
Troops  and  Virginia  Militia,  444  ;  At  Spencer's  Onlinary.  be- 
tween Simcoe's  Rangers  and  M'Pheraon's  Dragoons,  in  1781. 
464 ;  Near  Fort  Neceaalty— Washington  aaaautta  the  French 
by  Surprise — Engagement  ensnes  —  Jumon vQle  killed— 
French  made  Prisoners — Sent  to  Eaafeem  Virginia,  475 :  Near 
Blandford  Church,  between  Phillipa  and  Steuben,  in  1781, 
544 ;  At  Expedition,  under  Tryon,  against  Regulatora  in  1771, 
576 ;  Between  Lee's  Troops  and  the  British,  near  the  Dan,  in 
1781.  60);  Near  Reedy  Fork.  605,  606;  At  Wahab's  Planta 
tion  in  1780— At  Charlotte,  625;  At  Greene'a  Spring.  630 ;  At 
Fish  Dam  Ford,  651.  &&;  At  Mobley's  Meeting-honae.  659: 
At  Hanging  Bock,  between  Sumter  and  British,  in  1780. 66S; 
Near  Camaen,  between  Gates  and  Corawallia.  in  1780.  672 . 
At  Hobkirk's  HiU  in  1761.  679;  Near  Eutaw  Springs.  701 . 
In  South  Cantlina.  between  Partiaana,  in  1779, 711 ;  Rietween 
Patriota  and  Indian  Camp,  near  Aurusta.  in  1780. 715:  Near 
White  House,  716;  Near  Mayham  Tower,  718;  At  Hickory 
Hill,  Georgia,  between  British  and  Colonel  Twiggs,  in  177^. 
734  ;  Near  Savannah,  between  British  and  Americana,  in 
1779,  735;  Between  Indians  and  Wayne  in  1782,  740;  At 
Skldaway  Island  in  1782, 741 ;  Near  Georgetown.  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, in  1780,  770:  At  Parker's  Ferry  in  1781.  775;  At  Lind- 
ley's  Mill,  777 ;  On  the  Combahee  in  1781.  778  ;  Between 
Grant  and  Stirling  at  Battle  of  Long  Island,  in  1776. 809 :  Near 
New  Rochelle,  between  Sullivan  and  Howe,  820 ;  Near  White 
Plaina,  821. 

Slashes.  Virginian,  described.  431, 445. 

Slave  of  Captain  Broadwater,  biographical  Sketch  c€,  421 ;  Old. 
at  Hanging  Rock.  661 ;  At  Orangeburg,  687. 

Slavea,  Indian,  sent  to  Bermuda  l>y  Puritana,  95;  Arrival  of 
lint  Cargo  in  Virginia  in  1620,  457;  Number  of  loat,  by  Csp- 
ture  and  Death,  in  British  Invasion  of  Virginia  in  1781.  550: 
In  Lower  Virginia,  554 ;  Trial  of.  in  South  Caroljpa.  687 ;  Im- 
portation of,  prohibited  in  Georgia  in  1734,  722;  Admitted  in 
1743,  723;  Imported  into  South  Carolina.  1672,  743;  Sent  tc 
West  Indies  in  1782;  Number  ot  lost  by  South  Carohna 
during  the  Rerolution,  779. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  Notice  ot  191. 

Slocum.  Mra.,  Feat  of,  588. 

Small-pox  in  the  British  Army  at  Boston  in  1776,  10;  At 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1757,  645. 

Smallwood,  General  William,  Encampment  ot,  near  PaoU.  in 
1777, 370 ;  Drives  Amold's  Boats  out  of  the  Appomattox.  543 : 
Biographical  Sketch  of;  673. 

Smith,  Captain,  in  Skirmish  at  Quintan's  Bridge  in  1778,  344. 

Smith,  Captain,  alays  Colonel  Stuart  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in 
1781,  610. 

Smith.  Captain,  killed  in  Skirmish  on  the  Combahee  in  1771, 778. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  establishes  Settlement  at  Powhatan  in 
1609.433;  Rebuilds  Jamestown  and  Church  in  1620, 447 ;  Sails 
for  Virginia,  under  Newport  in  1606,  451 ;  Imprisoned  from 
Jealousy — Appointed  one  of  the  Council  of  tlxs  Colony  — 
Released  from  Confinement — Allowed  principal  Mana^- 
ment  of  Affain,  458;  Voyage  up  the  Chickahominy — Cap- 
tured by  Indians — Conveyed  to  the  Banks  of  Rappahannock. 
Potomac,  and  York  Rivera  —  Biographical  Sketch  of,  453: 
Carried  before  Powhatan  at  Weruwocomoco— Tried— Con- 
demned to  Death,  454 ;  Reacued  by  Pocahontas — ]£nmity  of 
Natives  changed  to  Friendship— Returns  to  Jamestown — Es- 
tablishes friendly  Intercourse  with  Powhatan — Implores  Set 
tlera  to  plow  and  sow— Leaves  Jamestown  with  Disgust- 
Explores  the  Country  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
— Retuma  to  Jamestown — Made  President  of  the  Coluny— 
Turns  Attention  of  Scttlen  to  Agriculture,  455;  Attempta  to 
establish  Settlement  at  Powhatan — Seriously  injured  by  Ex- 

Plosion  of  Gunpowder — Delegntes  his  Authority  to  George 
ercT— Returns  to  England  tor  surgical  Aid,  456;  Place  of 
firet  landing  in  Virginia,  531. 

Smith,  Claudius,  Freebooter  of  Ramapo  Creek — ^Biognphica] 
Sketch  of,  210. 

Smith,  Colonel  Samuel,  at  Attack  of  Britiah  on  Fort  Mifflin— 
Biographical  Sketch  oC  295. 

Smith.  Dr.  J.  V.  C,  Notice  of,  66. 

Smith,  General,  at  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  in  1778,  83. 

Smith,  Governor  George  W.,  periahed  in  Richmond  Theater  in 
1811.  437. 

Smith's  Point  Long  Island.  Notice  of,  834. 

Smith,  Joshua  H.,  the  Host  of  Arnold — ^Takes  conspicuous  part 
in  hb  Treason  —  Known  to  be  a  Tory,  148 ;  Employedto 
bring  Andrd  from  the  VuUnre^—BlM  Excuses,  155 ;  "rbey  cross 
die  Hudson— Letter  to  his  Brother.  156 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  184;  His  Journey  with  Andrd  to  Crompond — Denarts— 
Returns  to  FishkUl,  186.  '^ 

Smith,  Lieutenant  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777, 317. 

Smith.  Mra.  E.  Oakes.  Quotations  from.  214. 248. 300,  423;  Her 

■     Talcs,  •'Ramapo  Pass,"  214;  and  "Salamander,**  311,214. 

Smith,  Colonel  Michael,  biographical  Sketch  ot  791. 

Smyth,  Dr.  J.  F.  D..  Notice  of  Weedon's  Inn, 

Smyth.  Hon.  G.  W..  Notice  of,  221. 
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tefChe,  Sev«rmd  Dr.  SmbocI,  Modoe  of;  74a 

tec^a,  Uooora,  Notice  ot  196. 

SMwtioa,  Uentenanc,  wounded  in  Battle  of  Guilford  In  1781, 

607. 
teoWft  laUnd  deecrtbed,  771. 

Sode^r  of  the  Cincinnati,  orgulzed  near  Fiahkill  LandtDg  in 
1183,  125;  Becord  of  Proeeedinp  of.  126;  If  Coattinition 
<y|Miaed  by  Judge  Burke  aad  otfaert,  137;   Certificate  of 
Memberahip— Fac  aimile  oC  12B ;  Order  of  the  Socie^— 
PreaiaeBta  General  of;  129;  •*Free  Society  of  Tradera"  emi- 
grale  to  America  and  purcfaaae  Land  in  PeooaylTania,  2S3. 
^mera,  George,  conamiMioned  to  Virginia  in  1606,  456. 
SatheL  Governor,  of  Albemarle  Froirince  in  1683,  561. 
Suoading-board  of  Chriat  Chnrch,  Philadelphia,  248. 
duath  Carolina  leaTea  her  Delegates  free  to  rote  relative  to 
Dedamtion  of  Independence,  276 ;  Conttiturion  o(  adopted  in 
177S,  289 ;  Lc«ialaCure  gran  to  Annuity  to  Peter  Hanria  (Indian), 
636;  £ariy  Hiatory  of.  743,  744 :  First  Legislature  oC  in  1674. 
745;  Royal  Government  eatoblished  in  1717— Extension  of 
the  Settlement,  746 ;  Organization  of  Civil  Government,  752; 
Conation  ot  afker  Invasion  by  British  in  1779,  762;  Ke-ea- 
tohhshment  of  Civil  Government  in  1782— Change  of  public 
Sentimettt— Waning  of  British  Power.  776 ;  N  umber  of  Slarea 
lost  daring  Revolution — Eatimated  Value  oC  779. 
Sooth  CaroUniana,  Boldness  of  on  Arrival  of  Stamps,  in  1765. 
747 :  Oppose  the  Landing  of  Tea  in  1774,  749 ;  Resolve  on 
Bebeffioo    Draw  up  Arti^ea  of  Am^ciation.  declaring  tbem- 
Klvca  independent^  750;  Takit  MeaMrea  to  fortify  Charleston 
Harbor,  751. 
Spsicht  Governor  Richard  D^  Aid  to  General  Caswell  in  178Q, 

67Ql 
Spain  refoaea  to  comply  with  Application  of  George  UL,  to 
pceveat  her  Subjecto  from  aiding  America,  19 ;  Favorite  to 
the  American  Cause  in  1780,  763. 
flpaaiarda  in  Florida.  745,  75L  763. 
Sparka,  Major,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755^ 

179. 
Sparka,  Veteran.  Author's  Interview  with,  170. 
Spencer,  General  Joaeph,  proceeds  to  New  York  after  Evac- 
uation of  Boston  by  the  British ;  Expedition  against  Rhode 
Island— ReaignadoD — Biographical  Sketch  of;  80. 
apencer'a  Ordinary.  Notice  at,  463L 

SpoOa  of  War,  British  Ship  Hope,  15 ;  Division  of;  at  Stony  Point, 
182:  Amount  of,  taken  by  British  from  Americana  during 
17761,  S9i;  Basxafe  Wagona  captured  at  Battle  of  Princeton 
in  1777, 940 ;  l^Own  by  Americana  in  Battle  of  Monmoutii,  365 ; 
Taiten  by  Americana  at  Surrender  of  Comwallia  at  York- 
town,  586;  Taken  by  British  on  Elizabeth  River,  538;  Taken 
by  Americana  at  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  in  1776, 568 ;  Taken 
^  British  in  SUrmiah  at  Wahab's  Plantation  in  1780,  625 , 
Taken 
TUten  by 
fiffi;  Tbki 

I7«0,  664 ;   Taken  taj  British  near  Savannah  in  1778,  732 ; 
Tikes  by  Britiah  at  Fort  Lee  in  1776,  828. 
S^MNOwood,  Governor  Alexander,  Notice  of,  469,  505;  Son  of, 
aoijpoaed  to  have  been  killed  by  Indians  near  Fort  Duquesne 
I  1757— Apj 


ta  1757 — Appoioted  Deputy  uovemor  of  Virginia  in  1710, 
^1 ;  Socceeded  by  Drysdale  in  1722~Rnighted  and  preaented 
aritb  silver  Horsohoe  by  Georee  L,  in  commemoration  of 
hM  Expedition  over  the  Blue  RIom— Character  oi;  472. 

Spragne.  Cbarlea,  Quotation  from.  409. 

:*prni^ Roger  Williams's,  at  Providence.  Notice  oC  57. 

-  t^yrnmaaked,"  Authorship  of,  122, 123. 

dqafara.  Captain,  Attack  at  Hampton  Creek  In  1775,  531. 

aaanp master  at  AanapoUa,  399 ;  At  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lisa.  ResLpiarion  at,  in  1766,  569 ;  At  Charleaton.  747 ;  At 
New  York,  788. 

ftnpa.  Arrival  at,  at  Charieston  in  1765,  747;  At  New  York 
— Demanded  by  the  People,  788 ;  Delivened  to  the  Mayor.  789. 

Standarda,  American,  preaented  to  South  Carolina  Regiment 
by  Mrs.  Elliot  in  1776.  738.  756. 

SiaBdarda,  Britiah,  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  594. 

Scsplea.  WflOiam  R,  Quotation  from,  63. 

Stale  Booae,  Pennaylvania,  Erection  of.  in  174a  271,  272,  288. 

fltaSea,  Organizatian  of  Governments  of;  in  1776,  79,  289. 

Stalaa  of  Waahington  in  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  410;  In 
Capitol  at  Rk:famood.  436;  Of  Pitt,  at  Charleston,  748 ;  At 
New  York,  789 ;  Destroyed  by  Britiah  hi  1776, 790 ;  Of  George 
DL,  at  New  York,  801. 

j^eele,  Mrs.  Ehzabetii,  Patriotiam  of,  5681 

S^fben.  General  Adam,  at  Battle  of  Germantown  hi  1777,  316, 
338;  Biographical  Sketch  oC390;  In  Expedition  to  Fort  Du- 
quesne in  1754,  473. 

Staphraa,  Mr..  Notice  at,  59. 

dtephcnaoo.  Captain,  in  marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia  in 
178^549. 

SMinfr  Colonel,  at  Red  Bank  in  1777,  29S. 

Steuben,  Baron,  Head-quarters  of;  near  Fishkill  Landing  In 
17K|_Anecdote  o^  12S;  Prealdent  of  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
Mti.  136 ;  Arrive*  in  America  in  1778— Joins  Continental 
Army— Appirinted  Inspector  General,  341 ;  His  Aids— Blo- 
mphacal  Sketch  of— Monuments,  342.  343 :  At  Richmond  in 
rax.  435 :  Encampment  at  Green  Spring,  446, 467 ;  At  Siege 
of  Yorktown  in  17B1.  596;  Military  SUd  of;  543;  At  BatUe 
Pcterabnr^  M4 ;  Jolna  La  Fayetta  in  Virginia,  550. 


Stevens,  Cdlooel  Ebenexer,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  I'TOl— B^ 

ographical  Sketch  of,  516. 
Stevena,  General  Edward,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Nor 
folk,  in  1775— Character  of,  535 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  536; 
Conducto  Morgan's  Prisoners  to  Charlottesville  in  1781, 597; 
Wounded  st  Bsttle  of  Guilford,  609. 
Stevens,  Governor,  Notice  at,  561. 

Stewart,  Major  John,  awarded  Medal  by  Congress  after  Storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point  in  1779, 181 ;  Reputed  to  be  killed  by  Ac- 
cident in  South  Carolina,  182. 
Stirling,  Lord,  in  command  of  American  Troops  In  1781, 145 ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  607 ;  At  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776— 
His  Wardrobe,  808 ;  Exchanged  aa  Prisoner  for  Brown,  814. 
Stirlhig.  Richard,  Notice  of,  426. 
Stockton,  Annis,  Quotation  from,  242. 
Stockton,  Captain,  Notice  of,  242. 

Stockton,  Richard,  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence — 
His  House  desolated  by  British,  242 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of.    (See  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Supplement) 
Stone,  Thomas,  Notice  at,  402. 

Stone,  William,  succeeds  Thomas  Greene  as  Governor  of  Ma- 
ryland in  1649, 398 ;  Givea  Place  to  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  Parliament— Restored  to  full  Powers  in  1654— Com- 
pelled to  surrender  bis  Warrant  to  Commissioners — Organ- 
Izea  armed  Body  of  Roman  Catholica  —  Seizes  Provincial 
Records — Made  Prisoner — ^Four  of  his  Men  executed.  398. 
Stonington,  Ita  Settiement  in  1658— Bombarded  by  British  in 

1813,  51. 
Stony  Point,  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1779,  175;  To- 
pography of;  175,  176,  178;  Retaken  by  Americans  under 
General  Wayne — Preparationa  for  Attack — Negro  Spy,  176 ; 
Condition  of  the  Fortress    Wayne's  Proposition  to  storm  it, 
177;  Approach  of  Americans— Capture  of  Sentinels— Storm- 
ingof  Fort,  178 ;  Wayne  wounded- His  Bravery— Surrender 
ofFort  by  British— Wayne's  Dispatch,  179 ;  Washington  or- 
ders Evacuation  of  Stony  Point— Destruction  of  the  Works 
— Seizure  of  Artillery  aad  Storoa— Ordnance  placed  on  Board 
Galley — Galley  sunk  by  Enemy  near  Caldwell's  Landing-^ 
Since  alleged  to  contain  Kidd's  Treasures,  180, 181 :  Division 
of  Spoils.  189. 
Store  Ships,  British,  capture  of;  15. 
Storm,  violent,  olT  Newport  in  1778,  81. 
St.  CUir,  General,  dislodgea  Britiah  at  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina, in  1781. 529. 
St  Clair,  Sir  John,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in 

1755,  479. 
St  Mary's,  Maryland,  settled  by  Roman  Catholies,  under  Cal* 

vert,  in  1634, 397. 
St  Pierre,  M.  De,  receives  Letter  from  Dinwiddle  by  Wash- 
ington, at  Fort  Le  BoBuf;  in  17.'!i3— Reply,  474. 
St  Simon,  Marquis  De,  in  command  of  French  Land  Forces 

under  De  Grasse  in  1781, 511 ;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown,  515. 
St  Tammany,  Origin  of  Name  of— Grave  of— Notice  at,  247. 
Strickland,  Mr.,  Quotation  from,  417,  418. 
Strickland,  Executioner  of  AndrA — Notice  ot,  203. 
Stuart,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battie  of  Guilford  in  1781,  610. 
Stnart,  Gilbert,  palnta  Sirn  of  King  of  Pruasia  Tavern,  331. 
Stuart,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of,  647. 
Stuyvesant,  Petrus.  succeeds  Kieft  as  Governor  of  New  York 

in  1625,  783;  BUigraphical  Sketch  of;  784. 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  devaatated  by  Britiah  in  1779^538. 
Sulhvan,  General  John,  proceeda  to  New  York  after  Evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  15;  Appointed  in  command 
of  American  Troopa  at  Rhode  laland  in  1778,  77 ;  Succeeds 
Generi^  Spencer  In  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in  1777, 
80 ;  Sends  Letters  of  Remonstrance  to  D'Estaing  in  1778, 82 ; 
Sttcceeda  General  Lee  in  command  of  American  Troopa  aC 
Veal  Town  in  1776,  223;  At  Battle  of  Trenton  hi  1776,  226, 
227 ;  At  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777, 316;  At  Buffington's. 
on  the  Brandy  wine.  In  1777,  379 ;  Chargea  preferred  apkinst 
him  by  Burke— Defended  by  Washington — Dissension  with 
Deborre,  381 ;  Made  Prisoner  on  Long  Island,  810 ;  Seal  with 
Measage  to  Coogreas — Exchanged  for  Preacott;  814. 
Summer,  Indian,  on  the  Hudson,  98. 
Sumner,  General  Jethro,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene, 

hi  1780,  625;  Blomphical  Sketch  of,  697. 
Sumter,  General  Tnomaa.  biographical  Sketch  of— His  Com* 
patriota  hi  Soutliem  Campaign  in  1780— Attacked  by  Wemyaa 
at  Fiah  Dam  Ford.  651 ;  In  Battie  at  Blackstock's  Plantation, 
6S2;  Styled  the  Carolina  Gamo^ock — Recehrea  Thanks  from 
Congress  for  his  Valor,  653 ;  In  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in 
1780, 659 ;  His  Defeat— Success  at  Wateree  For^Defeat  at 
FiahUig  Creek— Paasage  of  the  Catawba,  660;  In  Battle  at 
Hanging  Rock,  662;  His  Residence.  68SL 
Sunburr,  taken  by  British  m  1778,  733. 
Sunnystde,  Residence  of  Washington  Irvine,  198: 
Surgeons,  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  Wfllet^  sent  back  to 
British  Camp  to  attend  wounded  Americans  after  retreat 
from  Brandy  wine,  385. 
Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  In  1781,  594. 
Sutherland,  Lieutenant,  in  command  of  Ship  Vuhtm  at  Time 

of  Arnold's  Treason,  150. 
Swafai,  Gov.  David  L.,  Notice  of,  578, 585, 586, 598, 617. 619.  62X 
Swearingcn,  Colonel  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  la  1777,  499. 
Swiss,  Settiement  of,  tai  South  Carolina,  hi  1730,  746. 
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TtlboC.  If ijor  Sdof,  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Idand  in  1778, 
ei ;  Captorea  Uio  Pigot,  96. 

^TillmadiSe,  Oenefai  Jamea,  in  Posaeaaion  of  Sflrer  BnHet  of  a 
&P7, 116. 

TUimadge,  Mi^r  Beqjamio,  Headqnartera  at  North  Caade  in 
1780, 147 ;  Cauaea  Andrt  to  be  brought  baelc  to  North  Caatle 
— Eaeorta  him  to  North  Salem.  109 ;  Oppoaea  Petition  of 
Paalding  to  Congreaa,  in  1817,  for  increaae  of  Annuity,  206  ; 
Biographical  Sketch  oU  833. 

Tammany  Societiea,  Organization  of— Still  exlating  in  New 
Yorlt—FeatiTitiea  of— Halls.  Dedication  of,  247. 

Tanaeharison  (Half  Khig)  accompanies  Washington  to  Fort  Le 
Boanf  in  1753— Extract  from  hia  Speecli,  474 ;  In  Expedition 
to  Fort  Duqueane  in  1754,  47S. 

Tappan,  Topography  of —  Place  of  Execetlon  of  Andrd — En- 
campment of  American  Army  at,  in  1777,  19& 

Tarleton,  General  Banastre,  personal  Appearance  of^  309 ;  Sent 
by  ComwalHs  to  New  London,  Virginia,  to  destroy  American 
Slorea  in  1781— Retnms  to  PorUraoath.  468 ;  At  Siege  of 
Yorktown  in  1761, 514 ;  In  marauding  Expedition  to  Virgin- 
ia. 547;  In  Expedition  to  North  Carolina,  393;  Anecdote  of, 
and  little  Rebels,  600 ;  In  Skirmish  near  Reedy  Fork,  605 ; 
In  Battle  of  Guilibrd— Biographical  Sketch  of,  607 ;  Trarerscs 
Country  on  the  Wateree,  624 ;  At  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781, 
638;  Anecdote  of,  concerning  his  Wound,  64S;  Maasacres 
Bttford's  Men,  664;  In  Battle  near  Cdteden,  671;  Near 
Charksston,  763, 765. 

TWr  Rirer,  Notice  ot  5CT. 

Tarrytown,  Recollectiona  of— Origin  of  its  Name,  185. 

Tafee,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781, 637. 

Tate,  Captain,  wounded  at  Guilibrd  in  1781,  607. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Quotation  from,  131. 

Taylor,  Daniel,  8|^— Detected  with  Dispatch  in  Silver  BoQet— 
Executed,  116. 

Taylor,  Major,  Notice  of,  590. 

TViylor,  Reverend  John,  Quotation  from,  34d. 

Taylor,  President,  at  laying  of  Corner-stone  of  Washington 
Monument;  at  Richmond,  in  1850,  4.T7. 

Tliylorsvllle,  M'Conkey's  Perry,  Place  where  Washington  cross- 
ed the  Delaware,  221. 

Taverns  on  old  Lancaster  Turnpike,  Notice  of,  369. 

Tazewell,  John,  Clerk  of  General  Conrention  of  Delegates  at 
WilUamsburg.  Virginia,  in  1776,  505. 

Tea,  Destruction  of,  at  Providence,  in  1773,  58 ;  At  Greenwich. 
960;  Refused  at  Charleston  in  1774,  749;  Destruction  of,  at 
New  York  in  1773,  792. 

Tea  Party,  New  Jersey,  Namea  of,  260. 

Tea  Shipe,  Arrival  of;  in  the  Delaware,  in  1773,  S60;  Arrival 
and  bumingof.  at  Annapolis,  in  1774, 401 ;  Arrival  oC  at  New 
York,  in  1773,  792. 

Teach,  famous  Pirate  **  Black  Beard,"  Notice  of;  562 

Temple,  near  New  Windsor,  for  Chspeland  other  Purpoaea,117. 

Teedyuseung,  Notice  of,  250. 

Tennent,  Reverend  GUbert,  Memoir  of— Sermons  nsed  for 
Cartridge  Paper,  367. 

Tennent,  Reverend  WilUam.  remarkable  Case  of—  Deseribes 
his  own  Feelings— Loss  of  bis  Papers,  367. 

Temay,  Admiral  De,  arrives  at  Newport  in  command  of  French 
Fleet  in  1780,  87 ;  Death  of,  68 ;  Sacoeeded  by  D'Eatouches 
in  1781,  540. 

Territory,  American,  claimed  by  English  and  French,  472. 

Thacher,  Dr.,  QuoUtiona  from,  132.  335. 

Thanksgiving,  public,  reconunended  by  Congress  in  1777, 333 ; 

Theater,  Richmond,  destroyed  in  1611.  437. 

Thomaa,  General,  takes  Poaseaaion  of  Dorchester  Heights  in 
1776,  IL 

lliompaon,  Mi^or  (Count  Romford),  biographical  Sketch  of.  23. 

Ttiomaon,  Charlea.  Secretary  of  first  Contmental  Congress- 
Biographical  Sketch  of.  967 ;  Reads  Letter  of  WasUngton  on 
Capitulation  of  Cornwallis,  527. 

Thomson,  Colonel  William,  bioffraphieal  Sketch  of,  650. 

Thornton,  J.  Wingate,  Notice  of,  25. 

Throck'a  Neck,  Origin  of  Name  of— Landing  of  Britiah  at,  in 
1776,  819. 

TDghman,  Colonel,  Anecdote  of,  429 ;  Bears  Dispatches  to  Con- 
gress conceminff  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  xorktown,  587. 

'nppetf  s  Creek,  Events  near,  in  1777.  829. 

Toast  of  La  Fayette  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  339. 

Tobacco,  introduced  into  England,  450 ;  MonopoHted  in  Vir- 
ginia by  Charlea  I.,  In  1635.  458 :  Destroyed  by  Arnold  and 
Phillips,  at  Warwick,  in  1781,  546;  Cultivatiott  of,  hi  North 
Carolina,  556. 

Tombstone,  oU),  at  Jamestown,  448. 

Tonomy  Hill,  Notice  of,  66,  69,  80. 

Toolbe,  John  Home,  imprisoned  for  Libel  on  British  Troops — 
His  Letter  to  Counselor  Dunning— "Diversions  of  Pnrley," 
17. 

Tories,  of  Rhode  Island,  arrested  by  Oeoersl  Lee  in  177S,  72 ; 
With  Brant  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779. 101,  102;  Joshua 
R  Smith.  148  ;  Strickland,  Executioner  of  Andr#,  903;  Near 
Valley  Force  in  1778,  335;  Uniform  of.  in  1778,  344 ;  Oirty, 
Elliot,  and  M'Kee,  Notice  of.  497 :  Ephralm  Cooke,  592 ;  Bar- 
barity of  a  Torr  to  a  dyhig  Whig- Hanged  before  his  own 
Door,  609;  Qatberlng  oi.  near  King's  Mountain,  In  1780. 630; 
Execution  of;  635 ;  Faithlessness  of,  in  Carolina,  in  1776, 650 ; 


Captured  at  RngeleVs  Mill  in  1780,  666;  Of  Soofh  CeroHna, 
711 ;  Dispersion  ot;  712;  Of  (yeorgia.  take  Refnge  in  Florida 
in  1776>- Organize  under  Title  of  '*  Florida  Rangera,**  727;  In 
Charleston,  766;  Disarmed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  799. 

Torpedo.  Bushnell's,  814. 

Tory  Hill,  Notice  of,  40. 

Tower,  Stone,  hi  Providence  River,  60 ;  Andent,  at  Newport 
—Its  former  Appearance  —  Attempted  to  be  deatroyea  by 
Britiah— Obscurity  of  its  Origin.  65. 

Trading  Ford,  Notice  of.  601. 

Travis,  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  hi 

1775,  535. 

Treaty  of  Penn  with  Indians,  253 ;  Between  Dnnmore  and 
Cornstalk,  in  1774.  at  Camp  Charlotte,  489 ;  Between  Pickens 
and  Creeks  in  Georgia,  in  1782, 741 :  Of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Sutes  in  1783,  837. 

Tree,  Liberty,  Boston,  15;  Norwich,  31;  Ancient  Syeanoore, 
Rhode  Island,  85;  Arnold's  Willows,  near  West  Point*  140; 
Aged  Black  Walnut,  between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point, 
where  Wayne  received  his  Black  Pilot,  184,  185;  White 
Wood,  under  which  Andrd  was  searched.  185,  186;  Penn's 
Treaty  Ehn.  254;  Picture  ot  in  Independence  Hall,  272; 
Hlckonr,  at  Red  Bank,  nsed  as  Flag-stalf  in  1777,  290 ;  Conn- 
cil,  at  Jamestown,  447 ;  Linden,  imported  from  Scotland  by 
Lord  Dunmore  in  1772,  469 ;  Laurel,  521 ;  Tulip  Poplara,  at 
Place  of  Comwallls's  Surrender,  near  Yorktown.  530 ;  Dead 
Pines,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  554  ;*  Apple  and  Per> 
aimmons,  on  Battle-field  of  the  Haw,  593;  Sasaafrases.  on 
Grave  of  Craighead,  at  CHiarlotte,  North  Carolina.  6.16 ;  Great 
Tollp,  near  King's  Mountain,  upon  which  Tories  were  hang- 
ed, GZb ;  Pride  uf  India,  at  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  696 : 
Liberty,  at  Charleston,  in  1765,  748. 757 ;  Palmetto,  deacribed. 
754 ;  Masnolia,  near  Charleston,  under  which  Lincoln  hdd 
Council  m  1780,779;  Destruction  of,  780;  Stuyresant'aPear. 
784. 

Trent.  Captain,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Dnqoesne  in  1754,  475. 

Trenton.  Notice  of,  220;  Topogmphy  of,  228, 238;  Rail's  Head- 
quartera,  228. 

Triplet,  Captaiii,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  637. 

Tripp.  William,  receives  Letters  from  hia  Family  in  Loaves  of 
Bread,  75. 

Troops,  British,  evacuate  Boston  in  1776, 14 ;  Marauding  Ex- 
peaition  up  the  Hudson— Rendezvous  near  DoblM's  Ferry  in 

1776,  195;  Marauding  Expedition  up  the  Delaware  in  177t*. 
220 ;  Injudicious  disposition  of.  In  New  Jersey.  ii>1776,  226 
Retreat  from  Whitemarsh  to  Philadelphia.  322;  Sent  out 
from  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  on  Expedition  to  plunder  Amer 
lean  Posts.  343,  344 ;  Queen's  Rangera,  343,  464 ;  Eracnate 
Philadelphia  In  1778— Pursued  by  Americans  across  New  Jer 
sey.  353 :  At  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  1777, 382 ;  Checked  by 
Greene,  363;  At  Bladensburg  in  1814,  405;  Near  Jame»towo 
in  1781.  464.  465,  46G;  Retreat  to  Portsmouth.  468;  Under 
Braddock,  477 ;  At  Yorktown,  510:  Surrendered.  524 ;  Under 
Phillips,  at  Petersburg,  543;  At  Charlottesville.  552;  Under 
Cornwallis,  in  the  Carolinaa,  596 ;  In  pursuit  of  Greene.  600; 
At  Guilford.  606 ;  At  the  Cowpens,  639;  Near  Camden,  670, 
en ;  At  Ninety-six,  694 ;  At  Eutaw.  701 ;  At  Brier  Creek.  713 ; 
At  Savannah,  731,  736;  At  Charleston,  754,  760.  762:  Depre- 
dations of.  on  Carolina  Coast  in  1779, 761 ;  Retreat  fropt  Eu- 
taw in  1781, 775 ;  Land  at  Staten  Island  in  1776, 600 :  On  I.oo^ 
Island,  804 ;  March  toward  New  York,  807 ;  Land  at  New 
York.  817 ;  At  Throck'a  Neck,  819 ;  Re-enforoemont  oC  at 
New  York,  820 :  Encampment  of,  near  King's  Bridge,  ^ ; 
Evacuation  of  New  York  Cinr,  83d. 

Troops,  Continental,  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in 
1778,  under  La  Fayette,  80,339:  Land  on  Rhode  Island  — 
Encampment  at  Quaker  Hiil — Condition  oi^  after  great  Gale 
at  Newport,  82;  Destitution  of,  in  Hudson  Highlands,  137; 
At  Valley  Forge,  137.  322.  335 ;  Croaa  the  Delaware,  under 
Waahington,  In  1776,  221 ;  OflTered  Bounties  of  Land  and 
Money,  225 ;  Deatitution  of;  relieved  by  confederate  Ladies 
of  Philadelphia,  312 ;  Departure  from  Whitemarsh.  in  1777. 
to  Valley  Forge,  322;  At  Barren  Hill,  under  command  of  La 
Fayette  (for  the  first  Time),  in  1778. 328 ;  Whole  Number  ot 
at  Valley  Forge,  335.  352 ;  Promiaed  La  Fayette  at  Albany. 
339;  Number  and  Condition  of;  in  Summer  of  1778.  352: 
Encampment  on  Red  Clay  Neck  in  1777,  376 ;  Retreat  oC  at 
Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  384 ;  March  toward  Germantown  aft- 
er Battle  of  Bmndywine.  386;  Destitution  oC  at  Baltimore, 
394;  Under  Steuben,  in  Virginia,  435,436 ;  Under  La  Fayette, 
in  Virginia.  463.  466 ;  On  their  way  South  in  1781,  500,  513 ; 
At  Yorktown.  515 ;  At  Petersburg,  543;  Under  Greene  in  the 
Carolinaa.  600, 608 :  At  the  Cowpens,  639 ;  At  Hanging  Rock, 
near  Camden.  662 ;  Under  Gatea.  Sufferings  or.  670 ;  At 
Camden,  under  Greene.  677 ;  At  Ninety-six.  BH ;  At  Entaw. 
701;  At  Brier  Creek.  713;  At  Savannah,  721,  731,  736;  At 
Charleston  in  1776,  754 ;  In  1780.  760 :  At  New  York,  under 
Lee.  in  1776.  798;  On  Long  Island,  80S;  Condition  of,  621 : 
In  West  Cheater.  820 ;  Retreat  trough  the  Jerseya.  825. 

Troops,  Carolina,  in  Virginia  in  1755,  567. 

Troopa.  German,  Reaaons  fbr  employinff  them  for  British  Serv- 
ice— Sail  for  America  in  1776,  under  lx)rd  Howe.  21. 

Troops,  Hessian,  at  Charlottesville.  Virginia.  553 ;  At  Batde  of 
Long  Island  in  1776,  22;  At  Fort  Washington.  89S. 

Troopa,  Irish,  hired  to  come  to  America,  20;  Sail  nnder  Lord 
Howe  tn  1776, 2L 
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Joha  A^  fim  QoTtraor  of  Oeor^  vader  b«w  C<m> 
■titntion,  710. 

Trunboll,  Captain  Jo««db,  Notice  oC  3L 

TromboU,  Jonatfaui  G.  W.,  Notice  oi;  33. 

TtumboU,  Colonel,  Notice  of  Paintingi  at^  In  Rotunda  at  Waah- 
iagtoa,  410.  412.  517.  530. 

Tnmboll,  GoTeraor  Jonathan,  biographical  Sketch  at  30; 
Waahington'a  confidential  Adviaer— Notioed  by  ChaateDnx, 
33;  His  Charader— Senrices— Dwemng— War  Office,  34; 
Tomb  of;  35. 

Tnunbnll,  John,  Notice  o(  30. 

Tnunbnll,  John,  LLkD.,  Qootationa  from,  174,  965^  970,  351, 
364,507. 

Trj on.  Goremor  William,  Bnma  Continental  Village,  173 ;  In- 
eloaea  Copiea  of  Coociliatorr  BlU  to  Waahfaigton,  349;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of— Hia  Seal.  567 ;  Unpopularitj  of;  in  1766, 
569:  BuUda  Palace  in  North  Carolma  in^  1767,  570;  Styled 
"The  Great  WolT  of  North  Carolina  br  the  Cherokee*— Uia 
Proclamation  againat  the  Regnlatora,  071, 579;  Expedition  to 
the  AUamance,  575;  Retoma  to  Newborn — Succeeded  by 
Martin  aa  Governor  of  North  Carolina— Called  to  Nvw  York 
in  1771.  578:  Made  Doctor  of  Lawa  in  1774, 793 ;  Operation* 
at  New  York,  796. 

Tryoo,  Lady,  Notice  of;  570. 

Tnckerman.  Henry  T.,  Qaotatioo  from,  4 XL 

Tackeaeee  Ford,  Notice  oC  637. 

Tnrgot,  Qnotatioo  from,  268. 

Torkry  HOI,  Topography  oi;  80,  83,  89. 

Tamboll.  Colonel,  in  command  at  Rocky  Monnt  tu  1780,  6S0. 

Turtle  Bay,  Notice  of,  795. 

Tartie,  Marine.  BoahneU'a.  814. 

Ttocaroraa,  hostile  to  white  Settlers  In  Carolina  la  1711— A^ 
tacked  by  Cherokees,  Creeka,  Catawbas,  and  Yamasees,  un- 
der Barnwell,  in  1712— Join  Six  Nations  in  New  York  in 
1713.583. 

Tosten,  Dr.,  at  Battle  of  Mhiisink.  101, 103;  Slain,  103. 

Twigfatweea.  Notice  of;  473. 

Tyler,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779.  109. 

T>ler,  Exprealdent  John.  Birthplace  ot,  443;  Seat  of  (Sher- 
wood Forest),  near  Charles  City  Court  House— His  Person 
described,  444;  Former  Residence  oC  at  Williamsburg,  470 

Ty^t  Retrcrend  Stephen  H,  Notice  of.  394. 

Cacas,  In^an  Chief;  Notice  of;  98,  99. 

I'aderfaiU,  Mrs.  Sarah,  and  Andr«.  186. 

United  States,  Declaration  of  Ind(>pendence  of;  977,  989 ;  Sign- 
ing of;  285 :  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress 
to  1777 — Become  organic  Law  of  the  Lund  in  1781 — Adop- 
tkm  of  ttie  Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  389. 

Dm.  monumental,  at  Richmond,  erected  in  Memory  of  thoae 
destroyed  in  Theater  in  1811,  437. 

Valentine's  HQl,  West  Chester,  and  its  Associations,  831. 

Valley  Forge,  Village  of.  331 :  Washhigton's  Head-quarters  at. 
in  1777, 1778— Old  Flour  MOl  and  ita  Associations,  332 ;  Rog- 
ers's Obeerratory— Washington's  Camp,  333 ;  its  Topogra- 
phy—The Uuta  and  their  Occupants,  334 ;  Condition  of  Con- 
ttnmtal  Army— Their  Suffering- Number  of  Soldiers  en- 
camped— ^Totjiam,  335. 

Vsn  Antwerp.  Anna,  Author's  Interview  with,  800. 

Viobraam,  Jacob,  accompaniea  Washington  to  French  Creek, 
as  Interpreter,  in  1753,  473 :  Left  by  Washington  as  a  Hos- 
tige  at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754— Accused  of  Treachery  aa  in- 
terpreter, 476. 

Vm  Cortlandt,  General  Philip,  on  Court^nartial  of  Arnold,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1779, 143;  Biographical  Sketch  oC  170;  In 
command  of  Militia  at  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  in  1781. 526. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  Pierre,  Notice  of;  171. 

Tane,  Sir  Henry.  Notice  of;  69. 

Van  Taaael.  Jacob,  Notice  at,  193. 

Van  Wart.  leaae.  one  of  the  Captors  of  AndrA— Grave  of;  192 ; 
Awarded  Medal  by  Congress  for  Fidelity.  905. 

Varfek.  Cok>nel  Richard,  biographkal  Sketch  of;  157. 

Vamnm,  General  Jamea  M..  m  command  at  Red  Bank  in  1777 
— Biogrsofaieal  Sketch  of;  992. 

Vsoetnae.  Notice  oC  194. 

VsrptMick.  OoHan  C,  Quotations  firom,  100, 125. 

Verplanck,  Samuel.  Notice  oC  194. 

Vcrplanek'a  Point.  Skirmish  at,  between  Hudson  and  Indians, 
in  1609— Purchased  by  Stephanua  Van  Cortlandt  in  16B3, 
174;  Captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fai  1779— Topography 
oCl75. 

Vessels  of  War,  Britlah,  in  Boston  Harbor,  at  Bombardment 
oC  1776, 10;  British  ^^  Bbps captured  by  Mngford  —Amer- 
ican Cruisers  livnUin  and  Lady  Wa$kington,  15 ;  Built  on 
River  Tbamea,  Connecticut,  in  1777, 49;  Names  of  Amerlcsn, 
hi  Service  of  Connecticut  durinc  Revolution,  43 ;  Magni/iqvt 
lost  in  Bosttm  Hartior— ilwertea  (seventy-four)  presented 
to  French  King  by  Congress,  56;  British  Schooner  Qa$p$t 
burned  in  Narraganaet  Bay  in  1779,  60;  Qiugmo  (British) 
off  Newport  in  1T75, 79;  Semrborougk  and  AcysMCtfr  (BritUh) 
arrive  at  Newport  fan  1775,  with  two  Prises— Engagement 
with  American*.  73 ;  French  Ship  LsMfutdoe  brings  Deane 
and  Gerard  to  United  Stalea.  78 ;  Britiah  destroyed  at  New- 
port in  177a  Famea  oC  81;  Galley  Pigot  captured  and  con- 
veyrd  to  i%m  Ofto*  by  'TslboC  in  1778,  96;  British  Vessel 


JVraUeMi^  in  West  Indies,  145;  f'WiMM  visited  by  Arnold  in 
1780.  SO;  American,  near  West  Point,  aliandoned  and  burned 
by  their  Craws,  168 ;  American.  Namea  of;  in  the  Delawarti 
ki  1777, 993 ;  British,  destroyed  by  Araerioans  in  the  Delswart* 
in  1777,  295,  996 ;  Continental  Frigate  Delawmf  captured  by 
Britiah  at  Philadelphia,  310;  BritUh  Ship  TrUant  arrives  iti 
the  Delaware  with  Commissiooers  in  1778, 349 :  British  Frigat* 
Mo^uek  receivea  Israel  Israel  as  Prisoner  of  Wsr  after  Battl* 
of  Brandywine.  385 ;  British,  ascend  Rivers  of  Virginia  an<l 
levy  Contributions  in  1781, 43&;  British  Frigate  Homv/as  cAp 
tured  by  De  Tilley  in  1781 ;  Frigate  SurvnUmnt  runs  agroond 
hi  EUxabeth  River  in  1781, 436;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  Nsraei- 
of,  448;  British  Ship  Afs^da^ea  receives  military  Stores  ut 
Wilttsrosburg  in  1775,  503;    British  Ship  J^owey  receivef 
Dunmore  and  Family  at  Yorktown  hi  1755,  504 ;  The  Head- 
quarters of  Dunmore  at  Norfolk,  505 ;  Dcstructioo  of  Britivb 
Ship  Ttrribk  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1781, 513 ;  VUU  d*  PmrU  o6 
Cape  Henry  in  I7bl ;  Qnetn  CkartoiU  in  the  Chesapeake.  514 : 
British  Qumdmioupt  and  Chttron  destroyed  at  Siege  of  York 
town  hi  1781, 517 ;  Sloop  of  War  Bonmm,  529 ;  BritUh,  in  Chei 
apeak*  Bay  in  1775, 531 ;  BritUh  Frigate  Liverfo^l  arrives  itt 
Norfolk  hi  1775.  536 :  United  Sutes  Ships  Ptwu^nia,  On 
BtUmtian^  and  GmMttlUuiom^  540 ;  British  Frigate  Asium/ns  cup 
tured  by  French  Fleet  in  Nsrraganset  Bay  in  1781, 540 ;  Sloo{* 
of  War  yhM',  569 ;  BritUh  Sloop  PaUm$  hi  Cape  Fear  River 
in  1776,  SA ;   British  Ship  ScarUrougk  in  Tybee  Hound  in 
1776,  796;  BritUh  Sloops  Ttmmr  and  Cktrt>k»$  at  Charlestun 
hi  1775.  751 ;  HritUh  at  Siege  of  Fon  Sullivan  In  177.5,  754 
Prison  Ship  Sandwich  conveys  Prisoners  to  8t  Aucnstin*- 
in  1780,  768 ;   BritUh  Ship  Atm  st  New  York  hi  1775,  79«i . 
BritUh  Ship  Dudust  of  Ovrd^n,  the  Head  quarters  of  Tryon 
796;   Ro$*  and  Pkanix  ascend  the  Hudson,  803;   Fri^sti 
Rotbuck  approaches  Red  Hook  at  Battle  of  Long  lalsnd,  80l> 
British  Ship  Ea^l*,  Attempt  to  destroy,  by  infernal  Machim-. 
814 ;  BritUh  hi  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  813. 

Villefranche.  French  Engineer— Estimate  of  Forces  at  Wett 
Point  and  Dependencies  in  1780,  153. 

Vionienil,  Baron  De,  Notice  o^  55 ;  Receives  public  Dinner  hi 
Boston  hi  1783,  56;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  515. 

Viomenil  Viscount  De,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  515. 

Virginia,  holds  Convention  in  1776,  relative  to  Declsrarioo  of  lo- 
dependence,  S75;  Conititotion  of,  adopted  in  1776,  t289;  Early 
HUtorr  of;  433,  448;  Origin  of  Name  of;  449;  First  colonial 
Assembly  convened  at  Jamestown  in  1619,  457 ;  Becomes  a 
royal  (k>vemmeot  in  1694, 458 ;  An  Independent  State  in  Tim*- 
of  Cromwell — Refuses  to  acknowledge  Authority  of  Richnrd 
Cromwell — Invites  Charles  II.  to  become  King — Arknowl 
edged  by  him  an  Independent  Member  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  Name  of  the  '*Old  Dominion."  460;  House  of  Biirgrsse» 
— Sessions  of,  483;  Revolutionnry  Proceedings  in,  483;  Finil 
to  sppoint  a  Committee  of  natittnal  Correspondence— Con 
curs  with  Massacbust;tts  Assembly  in  the  Grievanres  of  thst 
Colony  in  1773— Dissolved  by  Dunmore  in  1773,  485 ;  Grest 
Seal  of;  described.  5U5:  First  General  Assembly  and  OfBcen- 
under  new  Government  in  1776,  506;  Called  upon  by  Con 
gress  for  Funds  to  carry  on  the  War  in  1781.  515. 

Visit  of  the  Author  to  Boston— Lakes  Cochitoate  and  Mashs 
pang— Shetucket  Valley.  97;  Norwich,  28.  36;  Bosrsh,  Fitch- 
ville.  Lebanon.  33 :  Greenville  and  Tory  Hill,  40 ;  New  London. 
41, 50;  Groton  Monument,  46;  Mrs.  Anns  Bsiley,  Anecdote  of, 
49 ;  Providence.  51, 63 ;  HUtorical  Society  of  Rhode  UUnd.  SH: 
Brown  University— Gaspee  Point  59 :  Newport.  64, 96 ;  Quak- 
er Hill,  64;  Old  Tower.  65;  Old  Cemetery— Perry's  Monu 
mcnt.  67;  'Tonomy  Hill— Hubbard's  House  and  Mill,  68: 
Butts's  Hill,  89;  Vaucluse,  96;  Newburgh  —  Washincton'n 
Headquarters,  98 ;  New  Whidsor,  119 ;  Plum  Point,  113;  Head- 
qusrters  of  Greene  Hnd  Knox.  114;  FUhkill,  130;  Wharton 
Bouse,  134 ;  West  Point.  130 ;  Constitution  IsUnd.  139 ;  Butter 
milk  Falls— Beverly  Dock  and  Robinson  House.  140,  161; 
Arnold's  Willow,  140;  Buttermilk  Falls— Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  169;  Peekskill,  169;  Van  Cortlandfs  House- 
Soldier's  Spring— Gallows  Hill.  170;  Verplaock's  Point.  174 : 
Stony  Point  1S3:  Sampsonville,  184;  Plsce  of  Capture  of 
Andi^l86;  Tarrytown — Sleeprr  Hollow,  190 ;  Greenburgk— 
Grave  of  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  Captors  of  Andrd — Sunnyside. 
Residence  of  Irving,  193;  Dobbs's  Ferry.  194;  Liringston 
Mansion— Sneedcn'sLandin^Tsppan.  196;  RamapoValley. 
910;  Ramapo  VUlsjre.  211;  Perth  Amboy,  317;  Crosswicks. 
918;  Bordentown,  919;  Trenton.  990;  Princeton.  241 ;  Buckii 
County— Frankfort,  247;  Kenshigton  —  Philsdelphla.  948: 
Carpenters*  Hall,  363;  State  House— Independence  Hell,  271 ; 
Red  Bsnk,  289 ;  Germantown.  313 ;  Whitemarsh,  320 ;  Barren 
Hill,  322;  Norristown.  330;  Valley  Forge  — King  of  PrussU 
Tavern,  331 ;  Washington's  Head-quarters  at  Valley  Forgr. 
332;  Rogers's  Observatory,  333;  Bsttle-groundof  Monmoutli 
— Woodhill's  Monument  365:  PaoH  Monument  373;  West 
Chester.  .373;  JefferU's  Ford— Birmingham.  374 ;  Localities  at 
Brandywine,  386 ;  Kennet  Square— New  London  and  Elkton. 
387 ;  The  Cheaapeake— Baltimore,  388 ;  Washington's  Monu 
ment  390 ;  MaryUnd  HUtorical  Society.  391 ;  Annapolis.  304 : 
Senate  Chamber.  403;  Queen  Anne,  404 ;  (Mty  of  Washington, 
405;  Mrs.  Hamilton— National  Institute— Patent  Ofhce,  406 ; 
Capitol,  410;  President  Polk— G.  W.  P.  Custis,  419;  Alexan 
dria.  4 13 :  Mount  Vernon.  415 :  Occoqnan,  4 19 ;  Pofaick  Church. 
420;  Potomac  Church,  423;  Frederioksburg^WeatmoreUnd, 
Birth-place  of  Washington,  493;  Bowling  Oreen— Hanover 
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Court  HouM,  489 ;  Newcaatle,  Vlrglnui,  431 ;  Richmond,  432 
Old  City  TaTora,  435:  Cftpito)  —  Mooumentol  Chareh,  436 
St  John's  Church,  Richmond  Hill.  436,  437;  Wettovcr,  441 
Charles  City  Court  House,  442;   Old  Tarero— Sherwood 
Forest,  the  Seat  of  Ez-presidcnt  Tyler,  444;   Jamestown 
Island  — Green  Spring  Plantation,  446;   Coke's  PlanUtion, 
447;  Spencer's  Ordinary,  463;  WiUiamsburg—WilUam  and 
Mary  CoUese— Lord  Dunmore's  Palace— Brenton  Church — 
Old  Magazine,  469;   Site  of  old  Capitol  of  Virginia.  470; 
Apollo  Room  in  Raleigh  Tavern,  484 ;  Yorktown,  5(17 ;  Old 
Church— Nelson  Tombs— Coniwallis's  Cave,  506;  Moore's 
House,  529;    Place  where  British  laid  down  Arms,    530; 
Hampton,  Virginia— Old  Point  Comfort,  531 ;  Norfolk.  532, 
540;  St  Paul's  Church- Great  Bridge.  533;  Deep  Creek  and 
Dismal  Swamp— Drummond's  Lake,  539;  Portsmouth,  Gos- 

Eort,  540;  City  Point— Blandford— Old  Church,  542;  Peters- 
urg,  543;  Archer's  HUl— Pocahontas's  Basin— BolUngbrook 
—Dinwiddie  Court  House,  553 ;  Gee's  Bridge— St  Tammany, 
555;  North  Carolina— Tobacco  Plantation*— Nut  Bush,  556; 
Oxford  — WilliamsborouEh,  557;  HiUsboroush,  556,  589; 
Pyle's  Pond.  503;  Cotton  factory— Regulator  Bsttle-ground, 
on  the  AUamance— Greensborough.  594 ;  Martinsville — Guild- 
ford Battleground,  595;  New  Garden  Meeting-house,  613; 
Quaker  Wedding —  Boarding-school— Jamestown  —  Lexing- 
ton, 614;  Trading  Ford— Salisbury.  615;  Charlotte.  616; 
Polk's  Mill,  617;  Tuckesege  Ford.  627;  Crowder's  Creek, 
628;  King's  Mountain  Battle-ground,  629;  Thickettv  Mount- 
ain— Cowpens  Battle-ground.  636 ;  Cherokee  Ford— King's 
Creek,  654 ;  YorkviUe— CaUwba  Indians.  655 ;  Fishing  Creek, 
656 ;  Palls  of  the  Catawba.  Rocky  Mount  657 :  Rocky  Mount 
Battle-ground,  656;  Hanging  Rock,  662 ;  Rugelcy's.  665 ;  San- 
ders's Creek,  667;  Hobkirk's  Hill.  676;  Camden,  681;  Fort 
Motte,  683 ;  Fort  Granby,  668 ;  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  689 ; 
Orangeburg,  695;  Four-hole  Swamp,  697;  Euuw  Springs, 
699;  Nelson's  Ferry,  705;  Fort  Watoon,  706;  Hamburg— 
Augusta,  70B;  Liberty  Hill— Site  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  719; 
Savannah— Jasper's  Spring.  742 ;  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
743;  Revolutionary  Locddties  near  Charleston.  779;  Wil- 
mington. 780 ;  Revolutionary  Localities  at  New  York,  799. 
Voight,  Henry,  Notice  oU  343. 

Waddell,  Colonel,  Notice  of.  570. 

Wadaworth,  General  Peleg,  biographical  Sketch  of— In  Expe- 
dition against  Penobscot  in  1^9,  26. 

Wadsworth,  Lieutenant  Henry,  blown  up  in  Fire-ship  at  Trip- 
oli, in  1804,  26. 

Wagons,  Virginia  Market,  431. 

Wahmb.  Captain,  Notice  of,  625. 

Wake,  Esther,  Notice  of,  570. 

Wakefield  Estate,  423. 

Waldcckers,  arrive  at  New  York  hi  1776,  820. 

Walker,  Henderson,  succeeds  Harvey  as  Governor  of  Albe- 
marle (;olonT  in  1694,  56  L 

Walker,  CapUin  John,  whipped,  and  detained  as  Prisoner  in 
Expedition  against  Regulators,  in  1771,  570. 

Wall,  ancient,  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  615. 

Wallace,  Admiral,  in  command  of  British  Fleet  at  Newport,  in 
1775— Forces  the  Inhabitants  to  furnish  him  with  Supplie*— 
Plunders  Kingston  and  other  Tovras  on  the  Hudson— Com- 
missioned Pirate  in  Narraganset  Bay— Captures  American 
Vessels  —  Destroys  Houses  on  Canonicut  and  Providence 
Island,  73. 

VVallace.  William  R..  Quotation  from,  313. 

Walloons,  settle  at  Brooklyn  in  1625.  783. 

Wanton,  Governor  Joseph,  biographical  Sketch  of— Letter  to 
Admiral  Montague,  60;  Receives  insolent  Reply— Rejoinder, 
61. 

War  of  England.  France,  and  Spain,  hi  1706,  745. 

War,  civU,  in  MaryUind.  in  1655,  398 ;  hi  Virginia,  hi  1676, 461 ; 
At  Charleston,  in  1706,  746. 

War  commences  between  England  and  France  in  1778,  78. 

War,  Khig  Philip's,  in  1675— Assassination  of  Sassamon- Phil- 
ip's Men  suspected,  tried,  and  hanged  by  English — Philip 
tramples  Treaties  under  his  Feet  and  kindles  the  Flame  of 
War- Calls  on  other  Tribes  to  arouse,  92 ;  His  Appeal— Con- 
dition of  Indians — Omens  of  War — Commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities, 93 ;  Indian  Mode  of  Warfare— Destruction  of  New 
England  Villages— Retaliation  of  the  Whites  —  Canonchet 
taken  Prisoner  by  English— Put  to  Death,  94 ;  Connecticut 
Indians  and  Narragansets  charge  their  Misfortunes  upon 
Philip— Dispersion  of  Tribes— Hunted  down  by  Captain 
Church— Philip  seeks  Aid  from  Mohawks — Returns  to  his 
own  Tribe— Imprisonment  of  his  Wife  and  Son— Shot  by 
one  of  his  Tribe,  and  beheaded  with  Church's  Sword— His 
Son  transported  to  an  Island  of  the  Ocean — Sold  as  a  Slave 
to  toil  in  Bermuda— Amount  of  Disbursements  of  the  War 
— Loss  of  Men.  95. 

War,  new  Board  oC  appointed  by  Congress,  in  1778.  without 
Washington's  Consent— Names  of  the  Officers,  339. 

War.  Pequod,  47,  46 :  Ita  Cause,  48. 

Ward,  Ensign,  ki  Expedition  to  Fort  Duqnesne  in  1754,  475. 

Ward.  General  Aaron,  Notice  oC  192. 

Ward.  General  Artemas,  marches  into  Boston  on  Evacuation 
of  British  in  1776,  14 ;  Left  in  command  on  Departure  of 
Washinston  for  New  York.  15. 

Warren,  General  James,  appointed  by  Washington  in  1776, 10. 


Warren,  Mrs.  Mercy,  Opinion  ot  Oenenl  Lee,  894 ;  Apologixos 
for  Samuel  Adams,  337,  338. 

Wars.  Indian,  in  Carolina  previous  to  the  Revcilotion,  643; 
Peril  of  the  White*— Defeat  and  Conquest  of  the  Savages, 
644 ;  Embassy  to  the  Indiana— Erection  of  Fort*— War  with 
the  Cherokees,  645 ;  Montgomery's  Expedition — Peace — Re- 
newal of  War — Grant  and  Middleton's  Expedition,  646; 
Treaty  of  Peace — ^Influence  of  Royal  Emissaries — Hostilities 
renewed,  647  ;  Desolation  of  the  Ch«t>kee  Country— Expe- 
ditions under  Rutherford  and  Pickens,  648. 

Wara,  Indian,  Notice  of;  in  State  of  New  York.  101;  On  the 
CaroUna  Coast  hi  1711,  562. 

Waterhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin.  Notices  Rhode  Island  in  1824, 71. 

Wateree  River.  Notice  of,  630. 

Wataon,  Quotation  from,  313. 

Watson,  J.  F.,  erecta  Marble  Slab  to  the  Memory  of  Agnew, 
Bird,  Turner,  Irvine,  and  others,  killed  at  Battle  of  German- 
town,  319. 

Washington,  City  of— Ita  History  and  Description— The  Capi 
tol— Library  of  Congress— Burned  by  the  British  in  1814. 405 ; 
National  Institute.  406 ;  Memorials  of  General  Washington, 
407.406:  Franklm's Printingpress, 409 ;  Greenoucfa's Statne 
of  Washington — Other  Statuary  and  Paintings  in  the  Camtol, 
409,410,411.412,413. 

Washington  Square,  New  Windsor,  New  York,  115;  At  PfaSa- 
delpbia,  307,  308. 

Washington  Family,  Gcnealopy  and  Biography  oC  423. 

Washington,  Elizabeth,  Marnase  of,  427. 

Washinpiton.  General  George,  Extract  of  Letter  from,  relative 
to  Union  Flag,  9 ;  Apprises  Congress  of  his  Weakness  prior 
to  bombarding  Boston,  10 ;  Receives  Orders  from  Concresa 
to  destroy  Boston  in  1775, 13 ;  Marches  into  Boston  on  Evac- 
uation by  the  British,  14 ;  Orders  his  Army  to  New  York — 
Proceeds  to  New  York  himself  in  1776,  15 ;  Letter  oC  intro- 
ducing Colonel  Mcnonville  to  Governor  Huntinston  in  1781 
—Letter  to  Count  De  Rochambeau  on  Subject  of  Expedition 
to  Penobscot  38 ;  Directa  General  Sullivan  tu  call  upon 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  MHitia. 
80;  Letter  to  General  Nelson.  85;  Appointed  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Armies  of  France,  and  Vice  Admiral  of  ita 
Fleets,  in  1779,  86 ;  Orders  his  Officers  to  wear  black  and 
white  Cockades,  in  comphment  to  France.  87 ;  Holds  Con- 
ference at  Newport  with  Rochambeau.  in  1781, 88 ;  His  Bead- 
quarters  at  Newburgh  purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
100 ;  Rebukes  Nicola  for  proposing  him  as  King  for  Ameri- 
ca— His  Patriotism,  105 ;  His  Counteraction  to  Newburgh 
Addresses,  lOa  109;  FareweU  Address  hi  1799.  Ill;  His 
Opinion  of  Armstrong's  Motives  in  writing  anonymous  Ad- 
dresses—Tour to  Northern  Battle-fields  m  1783. 112 ;  Leaves 
Army,  in  1783,  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton— Con- 
gress unanimously  votes  him  an  Equestrian  Statue  in  Bronze 
— Never  Elxecuted,  112 :  Head-quarters  o£  at  New  Windsor, 
in  1779,  81 ;  At  Peekskill  in  1781.  113;  Ophiion  of  Dancing. 
115 ;  Camp- ground  near  Cornwall  in  ITS),  1 17 ;  Extract  from 
Letter  to  General  Greene,  119 ;  His  Life  Guard,  Names  ot. 
Banner  of,  120;  Letter  to  Rochambeau  relative  to  King  of 
Sweden.  127 ;  First  President  General  of  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, 129 ;  Alleged  Proposition  to  marry  Miss  Phillipse. 
141 ;  Pronounces  Sentence  on  Arnold,  143  ;  Deceived  by  Ar- 
nold. 145 ;  Journey  from  Hudson  Highlands  to  Hartford  in 
1780,  149 ;  Arnold's  Duplicity.  150 ;  Rtttum  from  Hartford 
to  Hudson  Hi^lands,  157 ;  Anecdote  of,  relative  to  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold. I.''i6 :  Discovenr  of  Arnold's  Treason.  159 ;  Hia  Pres- 
ence of  Mind — Confers  with  Knox  and  La  Payette,  160 ;  Dis- 
position of  his  IVoops  on  the  Hudson  in  1779. 176 ;  Head- 
quarters near  Dobbs's  Ferry.  195,  509;  Headquarters  at 
'Tappan,  196 ;  Orders  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Case  of  Andre, 


Arnold— Declined,  201 ;  Plan  to  Abduct  Arnold— Ita  Exeeu- 
tion  committed  to  Major  Henry  Lee,  306 ;  Head-quartera, 
near  Ramspo,  in  1777,  311 ;  Sends  Montagnie  to  Morristown 
with  Dispatches,  213;  Head-quarters  at  Hopper  Houae  in  1780^ 
214  ;  Place  of  crossing  the  Delaware,  221 ;  Crosses  the  Riv- 
er in  1776 — Weakness  of  his  Forces — His  Faith  in  ultimata 
Triumph,  224 ;  Resolves  to  defend  Philadelphia— Places  Put- 
nam in  command — Reorganizes  his  Armv,  235 ;  Augmenta- 
tion of  bis  Forces  —  Head-quarters  at  Newtown.  S«6 ;  Re- 
crosses  the  Delaware  with  his  Army— Success  at  Attack  of 
Trenton,  327.  232 ;  Visita  the  dying  Rail,  229. 231 ;  Made  mil- 
itary Dictator  by  Congress,  232 ;  Withdraws  from  "Trenton, 
and  proceeds  toward  Princeton  in  1777, 234 ;  Battle  of  Prince- 
ton, 239;  Estimate  of  his  Character  in  Europe  after  Battles 
of  lYenton  and  Princeton,  240;  His  Portrait  by  Peale,  244  ; 
Floral  Arch  at  Trenton  Bridge  in  Honor  of,  in  1789— His  tri- 
umphal Journey,  245 ;  His  Note  to  Ladies  of  Trenton,  246 ; 
Statue  of,  in  Independence  Hall,  272:  Receives  News  of 
Declaration  of  Independrnce  at  Head-quarters.  New  York. 
285 ;  His  Efforta  to  re<enforce  Continental  Army.  297 ;  At- 
tempted Attack  upon  by  British,  at  Wbitemanh — Apprised 
of  their  Movementa  by  Mra.  Darrah,  302:  Retreata  from 
Brandywine  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamps  at  G*'rmantown 
in  1777,  314 ;  Proposes  to  attack  Ae  Bntish  on  Lancaster 
Road— Prevented  by  Storm— Calls  Council  of  OfHrcrs.  315; 
Result  of  Battle  at  Germantown,  318 ;  Medal  ordered  to  be 
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by  CoofrBM  tofr  hU  Attack  opoo  tbeBrftiah  near  Ger- 
w  — Never  execated— Hit  Encampmeot  at  SUppack 
Creek — Holds  CooncU  of  War— Bemorea  to  Whitemanh, 
aw :  Head-quarten,  321 :  Departure  from  Whltemarah  to 
Valley  Forae,  322 ;    Head-quarten  in  1777-78.  332 ;   Holds 
OooaeU  of  War  relaUTe  to  Place  of  Cantooment  of  Troopa— 
Decklea  upon  VaUey  Forse  —  DirecU  prvpanOion  of  ant» 
far  Comfort  of  Soldier*— JCogagea  in  Retigiona  Serricea  as  a 
DaT  of  public  Thankagiring,  333 ;  Condition  and  Saffering 
of  ala  Troopa  —  Km  powered  by  Coogress  to  demand  Sup- 
ite—H  amber  of  Soldiers  in  his  Camp.  335    In  Prayer  at 
VaUey  Forge— ConapiracT  to  depriTc  him  of  chief  Command 
—Persona  named  aa  Malcontents,  336 ;  Coo^reas  attempts 
to  weaken  his  Poorer — Gatea  and  Lee  his  Rirals,  337 ;  Ap- 
'  cd  of  Ibeir  Secret  Machinations — Correspondence  with 
d  StirliDg,  Coo'way.  and  Gates,  338 ;  Congress  appoints 
Board  of  War  ^thoot  consulting  him,  330 ;  Heceires 
ent  Letter  from  Conway  in  1778,  340 ;  Appoints  Steu* 
Inspector  General,  341 ;  Uis  EfforU  in  behalf  of  his  Sol- 
diers, 342 :  Independence  of  the  Colouiea  acknowledged  by 
fraaoe^Iaaoea  jeeneral  Order  for  Thanksgiving,  346 ;  Retort 
vpoa  Gonrmor  Tryon,349 :  Directed  by  Congress  to  adminis- 
ter Oalh  of  Alleciance  to  Officers  of  Army — ^Anecdote  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  398 ;  Holda  Council  of  War,  and  breaks  up  Encamp- 
BWBt  at  Valley  Forge— Pursues  Enemy  acroas  New  Jersey, 
353 ;  Battle  at  Monmouth,  355 ;  Conduct  of  Lee,  399 ;  Causes 
Lea  to  be  Court-martialed  for  Disobedience,  Scc^  360;  Pre* 
Mres  to  meet  British  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  375;  Hb  Suspense — 
Eaiabttsbea  Head-quarters,  in  1777,  at  Wilmington — At  Bran> 
dywiBe.380;  Again  made  military  Dictator,  385 ;  Headquar- 
1R1  near  Cbad*a  Ford,  387 ;  His  Monument  at  Baltimore.  390 ; 
Msbanding  of  hie  Army,  and  Resignation  at  Annapolis  in  1783, 
408;  Letter  to  Dr.  Cochran,  407 ;  His  Memorisls  at  Washing- 
too  City,  406  ;  Incident  at  Annapolis,  413 ;  His  Tomb  at  Mount 
Teraoo,  416 ;  Hia  Sarcophagus— New  Fsmily  Vault,  417 ;  Re- 
tomfalac  of.  in  1837.  418 ;  His  Place  of  Worship— Pastor  and 
Hopaplier- Pew.  420 ;  Hia  Office  aa  Vestrvman  in  1765, 421 ; 
BSograpby,423;  Birth-place — Ancestors— Arms— Monument; 
424 ;  His  laat  Interview  with  his  Mother,  426 ;  Censurea  hia 
Hepfaew  for  supplying  British  with  Prorisions.  435 ;  Statue  of. 
la  Capitol  at  Richmond,  436 ;  Initiated  Free-maaon  in  1752, 
437 ;  Expedition  to  Fort  Le  Bosuf  in  1753.  473 ;  Expedition 
to  Fort  Duqoesoe  in  1754  —  Joins  Captain  Steven  at  Will's 
Creek — Proceeds  to  Red  Stone  Creek— Erecta  Fort  Necessity 
at  Great  Meadowa— Skirmish  with  the  French— Sends  Pris- 
ODcra  to  Eastern  Virglnis,  475  ;  Succeeds  to  chief  Command 
on  Deadi  of  Fry — Holds  Council  of  War— Strengthens  his 
Poailloo  at  Fort  Meoeaaity— Attacked  by  the  French— Capit- 
nlat^    Promiaca  to  reatore  IMaonera — Retuma  to  Williiima- 
barg,  476;  Vilified  by  the  French— His  Conduct  justified, 
413;  L«STea  the  Serrice  in  1755— Consents  to  become  Brad- 
doek'a  Aid — In  Expedition  to  Fort  Duqueaoe,  477 ;  His  pro- 
poMl  to  adopt  Indian  Mode  of  Warfare  rejected  by  Bradoock 
— AdoplM  it,  nevertbeleaa — Describes  the  Appearance  of  Brit 
Ml  Troopa  on  Momins  of  Battle.  478 ;  Assumes  chief  Com- 
BMod  oo  Death  of  Braddock — ProvideotiAl  Escape  in  Battle 

^Mever  wounded  in  Battle — Commander-in-chief  of  Virain- 

ia  Forces,  479;  Marchea  against  Port  Doquesne,  under  Gen- 
eral Forbea,  in  1756 — Returns  to  WOliamsburg- Resits  his 
Coainiaaion  in  feeble  Health.  480 ;  Development  of  hts  mil- 
itary Character,  481 ;  In  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1774, 
486;  Delpgale  to  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1774,  487 ;  Conceives  Expedition  to  Virginia  in  1781,  500 ; 
Arrivea  at  Williamsburg.  513;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown,  516 ; 
Falie  ADesatioa  against— Refuted,  519 ;  Orders  all  Prisoners 
in  Jail  at  Yorktown  to  be  set  at  Liberty,  527 :  Holds  Confer- 
ence with  Admiral  De  Grasse,  rclanve  to  Designs  upon 
Charleston — Preaenta  him  with  two  Horses  as  Token  of  Es- 
teeaa — Usatena  loDeaUi-bod  of  John  Parke  Custis- Proceeds 
to  Pbilsdelphls,  989 ;  Devises  Plan  for  capturing  Arnold— 
HoMa  Interview  at  Newport  with  Rochambeau,  540 ;  Con- 
eerta  early  Meaanrea  to  prevent  Sufojufation  of  Virginia — 
D^p^rbes  La  Fayette  to  Virginia  in  1781,  543 ;  Letter  to 
Geoerd  Heath,  relative  to  captive  Army  of  Bar^oyne,  550 : 
Bead-Quartera  at  New  York  in  1776— Aids  in  Survey  and 
Plan  off  Fort  Washington,  800 ;  Tryon's  Plot  to  destroy  him, 
601 '  Receives  Letter  from  General  Howe,  802 ;  His  Dis- 
f^'Ji<^  at  New  York,  810;  Holds  Council  of  War,  812; 
lUkea  Arrantfpmeota  for  evaenatioc  New  York,  813;  Head- 
qaartrra  on  Harlem  Heights,  815 :  His  Mortification  on  land- 
ing of  British.  817 ;  Calls  Cooncil  of  War— Head-quarters  at 
?nk^  Plsina.  Kl ;  Holda  Council  of  War — KetreaU  to  New 

jinej Head-quartera  at  Hackensack.  825;   Blamed  for 

ylcldbig  to  the  Opiniona  of  Greene.  827 :  Disappointment  oo 
Serrendcr  of  Fort  Waahlncton— Abandona  Fort  Lee,  828 ; 
Altemptt  to  invade  New  York  in  1781 .  831 :  Establishes  honor- 
sry  Badgra  of  Dtattnclion  in  1781, 834  ;  Issues  circular  Letter 
to  Governors  of  Statea  on  Subject  of  disbanding  the  Army 
te  1783_His  Reaidcoce  at  Rocky  Hill,  8:17;  Farewell  Address 

ta  the  Army Holds  Conference  with  Officers  at  Dohbs'a 

Ferry.  838:  Porta  with  hia  Officers.  839;  Departure  from  New 
York  for  AnaapoHa— Hia  Account  current  of  Expenses  dur 
Isff  Revolotioo.  840;  Realgnatlon  of  his  Commissiou  at  An- 
wuwlia  641 ;  Addreaaea  oo  the  Occasion.  84],  842 
WMUngtosk  Lund,  aoppliea  Britiab  with  Provisions  in  1781— 
Ceaaorad  by  hia  Uncle,  433. 


Waahiuffton,  Lady  Martha,  at  Newburgh  m  1783— Her  Fond- 
ness lor  Gardening,  100;  At  New  Windsor  in  1780. 113 ;  At 
Ball,  at  Head-quarters  of  Greene  and  Knox,  115;  Tomb  of, 
418;  Intended  Capture  of,  by  Dunmore,  in  1776.  419 ;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  oC  840 ;  Accompaniea  her  Husband  to  An- 
nnpolis  and  Mount  Vernon  in  178:1,  841. 

Wasnington,  Mra.  Mary  (MoAer  of  General),  Grave  of,  423, 427 ; 
Last  Interview  with  her  Son — Her  Death— Unfinished  Mon- 
ument, 427,  428. 

Waahington,  Colonel  William  A.,  wounded  in  Battle  of  Tren- 
ton, 227 ;  In  Southern  Campaign,  under  Greene,  in  1781,  6U2, 
605;  At  Battle  of  Guilford.  609,  610;  Bk>graphical  Sketch  of, 
641 ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpens  in  1781, 637 ;  Captures  Tories 
at  Rugeley'e  Mill  in  1780,  666 ;  Wounded  and  captured  in 
BatUe  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  1761,  702. 

Watereo  Swamp,  described,  682. 

Watson,  Colonel,  marchea  up  the  Santee  in  1781,  678. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  biographical  Sketch  of— Monument, 
177 ;  Storms  Stony  Point  in  1779, 178 ;  Wounded— His  Brav- 
ery — Laconic  Dispatch,  179 ;  Awarded  Medal  by  Congreaa 
—Hia  Popularity,  181 ;  At  Battle  of  Monmouth,  356 ;  En- 
campment near  Paoli  in  1777,  370;  Bravery  of,  at  Battle  of 
Brandy  w^e,  384 ;  Encampment  of,  at  Green  Spring  Planta- 
tion, in  1781,  446;  At  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island,  466; 
Acts  in  Concert  with  La  Fayette  against  ComwalUa.  in  Vir 
glnia,  in  1781,  54a 

Weather-gage  defined,  81. 

Webater.  Colonel,  at  Retaking  of  Stony  Point  in  1779— Bom- 
bards Fort  La  Fayette,  180 ;  On  the  CaUwba,  598 ;  In  Skirm- 
ish with  Americans  near  Reedy  Fork,  in  1781, 605 ;  At  Battle 
of  GuUford.  609 ;  Hia  Death,  612. 

Weeden,  Mr.,  Notice  of;  63. 

Weeden,  General  George,  at  Battle  of  Brandywine  in  1777— 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  382. 

Weems,  Reverend  Mason  L.,  Character  of— Paator  and  Biogra- 

Wphor  of  Washington,  420.  • 

eemyss.  H^Jor,  attacked  by  Sumter  at  Fish  Dam  Ford^in 
1780,  651. 

Welsh.  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Notice  ol,  439. 

Werowocomoco,  the  Scene  of  saving  Captain  Smith  by  Poca* 
hontaa,  454. 

West,  Joseph,  succeeds  Yeamana  aa  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1674,  745. 

West  Pine  Robber,  executed  at  Colt's  Neck— His  Body  de> 
voured  by  Carrion  Birds,  368. 

Westmoremnd,  Virginia,  Birth-place  of  Waahington  and  other 
distinguished  Men.  423. 

West  Point,  Scenery  around— Military  EaUbliahment— Wood'a 
Monument,  131 ;  Kosciusxko's  Monument  and  Garden,  13S2; 
133. 137 :  Topography.  133, 135, 136, 137, 139, 166 ;  Appearance 
of,  in  1780.  136:  Construction  of  Ports  in  1776,  135;  Fort 
Arnold,  133;  Fort  Putnam,  133,  134, 135, 139;  Fort  Conatitu- 
tion,  135 ;  Importance  of.  as  a  military  Station— Establishment 
of  military  Academy  in  1802— Forts  Webb  and  Willis — Con- 
stitution island,  139;  In  command  of  Arnold  in  1780,  145; 
Estimate  of  Forces  at,  in  1780,  by  Villefranche,  153;  Return 
of  Ordnance  of  ditferent  Forts — Arnold's  Description  of  the 
Worka,  154;  Washington's  Return  from  Hartford,  159; 
Arrival  of  Andrd  after  Capture,  161. 

Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  Tide  o^  confirmed  by  Congress  in 
1800.  43, 

Wetmore,  Prosper  M.,  Quotation  from,  541. 

Wheeler,  John  U.,  Notice  oC  619. 

Wheelwright,  Reverend  Mr.,  Notice  of,  69. 

Whigs,  oppressed  by  Prescott,  at  Rhode  Island,  69. 

Wbipping-jpost,  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  Notice  of,  557. 

Whipple,  Captain,  engaged  in  burning  Schodner  Gsjom,  61. 

Whiull.  Mrs.,  Anecdot»;  oC  291. 

White,  Reverend  W.,  Chaplain  In  Continental  Army.  393 

White,  John,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  by  Raleish  In 
1586,450. 

White,  Major,  ahot  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777,  317.  380. 

Whitechiirst,  lliomas,  killed  in  Duel,  by  Simpson,  in  1766. 569. 

>Vhite  Eyes.  Cnptuin  (Sachem),  espouses  patriot  Cause  in  1776 
— Bioffraphical  Sketch  of,  250. 

White  Hall,  Trenton,  used  for  Barracks  by  Heaaians  in  1776. 
244. 

Whitemarsh.  described,  3S0 ;  Encampment  of  Washington  at, 
in  1777— Head-quarters— Skirmish,  321. 

\Vhite  Plains.  622 

White  I'hunder  accompanies  Washington  to  Fort  le  Bceuf,  474. 

V^tti'field  establishes  Orphan-house  at  Savannah  in  1740,  722 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen.  Quotation  from,  404. 

Whittier,  John  G.  Quotation  from,  ^5. 

Wilde,  Richard  H.,  Quotation  from,  698. 

Wilkes,  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  presents  violrnt  Address 
to  the  King  in  1776, 16;  Receives  Orders  to  cause  Prodaroa 
tion  to  be  read  at  Royal  Exchani^e  of  the  Kvt>nt«  at  Bunker 
Hill  in  1775  — Refusal,  17:    C'eleljration  at  Norwich  of  his 
Election  to  Pariinment  in  1768.  31. 

Wilkinson.  Colonel  Quarrel  with  Gates  in  1778,  338. 

Willett,  Colonel  Marinus.  at  Invasion  of  Peeki>ki]l  in  1777. 173. 

Williams,  Colonel  James,  in  SouUicm  Campatcn  in  1780'- 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  632;  Killed  at  Battie  of  King's  Moun^ 

Williamson,  David,  Deposition  relative  to  Capture  of  Andf^ 
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187;  AwBrded  Medal  by  Congreia  for  FUellty— BiograplUeil 
Sketch  oC  SOO. 

WUliaina,  Edwin.  Notice  of.  86.  30.  40i  197. 

Willimas,  Jotepb,  biographical  Sketch  of— Letter  oC  40. 

Williama,  Reverend  Roger,  landa  on  the  Seokonk  in  1631— Ria 
Character.  53;  Hi*  Zeal— Arrnigned  for  Treason  before  the 
General  Court  of  Boston  in  1634,  93;  Ordered  to  leave  the 
Colony — Flight  to  Seekonk— Landa  at  Providence— Com- 
mencee.a  Settlement,  54 ;  Negotiation*  with  the  Indiana- 
Found*  Providence  in  1636.  54,  55;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
55;  Proceed*  to  Endand  in  1644,  and  obtain*  Charter  of 
Providence  and  Rhode  I*)and  Plantations.  70;  Again  sent  to 
England  to  obtain  Revocation  of  Coddington'*  Appointment, 
71;  Notice  oC  397. 

Williama,  General  Otho  H..  In  Southern  Campaign  under 
Greene  in  1781,  597,  601.  602;  Biographical  Sketch  oC  602; 
In  Skirmiahe*  near  the  Dan,  603;  Creaae*  the  Stream.  604 ; 
Maneuvers  near  the  Haw.  606 ;  Wounded  in  Battle  at  EuUw 
Springs,  703. 

WUliams,  T.  C.  Sc  Co.,  of  Annapolis,  Consignees  of  Ihe  Tea-ship 
PV^  in  1774.  401. 

WilliHms,  William,  biographical  Sketch  of  (see  Biography  of 
Signers  of  Declaration  ofindependenoe,  Supplemq^t)— Notice 
oC36. 

Williamsburg.  Virginia,  the  Seat  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
468;  Dunmore's  Palace— Brenton  Church.  469;  Old  Maga- 
line- Old  Capitol— Its  Topography  and  Description,  470; 
Made  the  Seat  of  Government  in  1696,  471;  Apollo  Room  in 
old  Raleigh  Tavern,  484 ;  Taken  by  Simcoe  in  1781,  543. 

Willing,  Tbomas,  Chairman  of  revolutionary  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1774.  260. 

Willis.  Major,  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781,  464 ;  At 
Battle  near  James  Island,  466. 

Willis,  N.  P..  Quotation  from,  202. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  Topography  of,  388. 

WUmingtcn,  North  CHfoliDa,  revolutionary  Proceedings  at  hi 
1765.  568;  Taken  by  Craig  in  1781.  781. 

Wilmot.  Captain,  killed  in  Ambuscade  near  John's  Island  in 
1782,  779. 

Wilson.  John  E..  Owner  of  Washington's  Birth-place.  423. 

Wilson,  Ensien  Robert,  at  Siege  ot  Yorktown  in  1781  — Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  524. 
'Wilaon  Family.  Notice  of.  61 B. 

Wilson,  Jamea  O.,  Notice  of,  596. 

Wilson,  Reverend  Dr.,  Notice  of,  569. 

Wingfield,  Edward  M.,  President  of  Council  of  London  Com- 
pany in  1607,  452. 

Winn.  WiilUm,  biographical  Sketch  of,  658. 

Winship.  Thomaa  J.,  Notice  of.  489. 

Winslow,  Governor,  claims  Seekonk  as  Part  of  the  Plymouth 
Company.  54. 

Wioston,  Major  Joseph,  at  Battle  of  King'a  Mountain  in  1780, 
63.% 

Winter,  severity  of.  in  1779,  80,  95. 

Wirt,  William,  eulogizes  Patrick  Henry,  430 ;  Mushigs  at  old 
Church,  Jamestown — Quotation  from,  447. 

Witamo,  Squaw  Sachem  of  Pocasset— Death  of.  95. 

Wocoken  laland,  explored  by  Barlow  and  Amidas  in  1564, 
449. 

Woedtke,  Baron  De,  biographical  Sketch  of.  339. 


Wolferfs  Rooat,  199;  Cnstto  OanrlMO,  kVtmA  iipoa>- 
of.  194. 

Wolves  alarm  Lee's  Legion  near  Black  River  in  1781, 977. 

Women,  of  Philadelphia,  Patriotiam  of  in  1780,  313:  Of  Balti- 
more. 394 :  In  North  Carolina,  613,  626  ;  Of  South  Carolina. 
653, 694  ;  Suifering  and  Destitution  o(  at  Savannah,  in  1779. 
739. 

Wood,  Colonel  E.  D.,  Monument  of,  at  West  Point,  13L 

Wood.  Colonel  James,  left  in  command  of  captave  Army  ot 
Burgoyne,  at  Charlotteaville,  in  1778, 551. 

Wood.  Major,  saved  at  Battle  of  Minisink  by  masonic  Sign,  lOa 

Woodford.  General  William,  at  Battle  of  Monmouth  —  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of;  363. 

Woodford,  Colonel,  repulses  Dunmore  at  Hampton  and  Nor- 
folk in  1775,  532,  534 ;  At  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Nor 
folk,  hi  1775,  534 ;  Takea  Possession  of  the  Town,  536. 

Woodhull,  General  Nathaniel,  biographical  Sketch  of.  811. 

Woodhull,  Reverend  Dr.  John,  NoUce  oi;  365.  366 ;  Hia  Monu- 
ment, 365. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  serves  as  Judge  Advoaate  in  Trial  of  Spv 
Taylor,  117. 

Wooster,  General,  in  command  of  Connecticut  Troopa  at  Har- 
lem in  1775. 795. 

Wraxall.  Sir  N.  W..  528. 

Wright,  Sir  Jamea.  last  royal  Governor  of  Georgist,  710 ;  Tak- 
en Prisoner  by  Habersham  in  1776.  726. 

Wright,  Sergeant,  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781.461. 

Wright,  Sukey.  of  Baltimore,  remarkable  Longevity  of;  %0l 

Wyatt,  Sir  Francis,  succeeds  Harvey  aa  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1639— Followed  bv  BerkeW  in  1641, 459. 

Wyllya,  Colonel,  at  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777, 167. 

Yadkin  River,  Notice  of,  615l 

YaAers.  German.  Notice  o£  43,  44 ;  At  Battle  of  Spencer'a  Or- 
dinary in  1781,  464;  At  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island,  467; 
In  West  Chester,  New  York,  831. 

Yale  College,  first  established  at  Saybrook.  50. 

Yamasee*  march  against  Tuscaroras  in  1713, 569. 

Yankee  Chronology,  Quotation  from,  804. 

Yeamans,  Sir  John,  Notice  of.  559 ;  Succeeded  by  Joseph  West 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina  In  1674,  745. 

Yeardley.  Crcorge,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1617,457; 
Death  of.  in  1627.  458. 

Yonkers,  New  York,  and  its  Associationa,  839. 

York,  Duke  of.  assents  to  Penn's  Charter  In  1681,  353. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  Congress  holds  Seaaion  at*  In  1777,  315; 
Notice  of.  339. 

Yorke,  Colonel,  at  Battie  near  Jameatown  Island  in  1781, 467. 

Yorktown.  Sieae  o^  in  1781,  513;  Bombardment  oC  517;  De- 
struction of  Governor  Nelson's  Mansion,  521. 

Yorktown.  Virginia,  early  History  oi,  507;  Topography  of,  509, 
515. 518. 519 ;  Siege  of;  in  1781, 515 ;  Deatniction  ot;  S3J  ;  Tak- 
en by  Simcoe  in  1781.  543. 

YorkvUle,  Soutii  Carolina.  Notice  of;  655. 

Zane,  Ebenezer,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Heniy  In  1777— The  Founder 

of  Zanesville.  498. 
Zane.  Elizabeth,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777— BlonmpUeal 

Sketch  of;  498. 
Zane,  Silaa,  at  Sieffe  of  Fort  Henry  In  1777, 496L 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ffinal  OpermUoHM. — ^Flrat  naral  Engagement— Vestels  ordered 
by  Cottgre—     Appointment  of  "Continental  Navy  Board" — 
Rules  lor  the  dlYision  of  Prizes— Namea  of  Veaaela.  843: 
Bank  of  Officera  determined— Admiralty  Seal— Cmiie  of 
Commodore  Hopldna — Names  of  naral  Officers— First  naval 
Flags— Capture  of  Goremor  Brown,  844 ;  Hopkins  dismissed 
from  Service — Panl  Jonea— Operations  in  the  West  Indies — 
Dr.  Franklin  borne  to  France— Vessels  fitted  out  by  the  Com- 
nusioaera— Their  Operations  in  Eoropemi  Waters — Opera- 
tioQa  on  the  American  Coast— Captain  Biddio,  845 ;  Congress 
and  Prortawial  Veeaela^French  Fleet  on  American  Coast — 
Panl  Jonea  in  European  Waters — Terror  caused  by  his  Ex- 
.  nk&l— Captain  Hinman.  846 ;  Captains  Barry  and  Landais— 
Motiny  discoTered  —  Expedition,  under  Paul  Jones,  to  the 
Coaat  of  Scotland— Its  Cnaracter  and  Material,  847  ;  Battle 
between  the  Bonkommt  Richard  and  Strapia  —  Lieutenant 
Dale— Conduct  of  Landais— Honors  awarded  to  Jones,  848 : 
Jones  presented  with  a  Gold  Medal — Captains  Williams  and 
TUDtot,  849 ;  Britiah  Parliament  will  not  consider  Privateers- 
men  Priaonera  of  War — Captains  Barney,  Barry,  and  Nichol- 
son— Number  of  Veaeela  captured  by  the  Americans  during 
the  War,  8S0 ;  Closing  naval  Events— List  of  United  3utes 
VBsaels.  and  Fete  of  each.  851. 
Wk^^-hoat  Warfart. — **  London  Trading"  audits  Results— Cap- 
tore  of  the  Bhu  Mountain  ValUf — Hyler  and  Marriner  — 
Theater  of  dieir  G^rationa — Attempt  to  capture  Lippincott, 
wbo  hnnc  Hoddy.  851 :  Captare  or  Tories — Expeaition  of 
Colonel  Jlciga  to  Sa^  Harbor— Capture  of  General  Silliman 
—Of  Jttd^  Jonea  at  Fort  Neck— The  Aasociated  Loyalisto. 
sad  tbeir  Influence — Tariff  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 


/.—Appointment  of  a  "  Secret  Committee"  for  foreign 

doneapODdence — Thomas  Paine — Silas  Deane  sent  as  Com- 

masioner  to  France— Efforts  of  Arthur  I..ee  and  others  to 

procore  Aid  from  France  —  Beauraarchais  and  his  Opera- 

Ifoaa,  8S3;  Franklin  and  Lee  appointed  Joint  Commissioners 

with  Deane— Arrlral  of  Franklin  in  Paris— Vergennes  and 

iJ^^^  XVL— DnphcJty  of  the  French  Court — Ministers  to 

other  Coorto  appoin^Nl,  854  ;   Independence  of  the  United 

■%ntiff  acknoarledaed  by  France — Conduct  of  the  King  of 

Apaio— Beaamaxvnaia  demands  Pavment  for  "  Free  Gifts"— 

FaiM^ooosiitteied  by  the  French  Court  submitted  to  by 

Cosuraea—Gerardrflrat  French  Minister  to  the  United  States 

— ^eaoe  ivealled — Imprudence  of  Psine,  855 ;  War  between 

France  a«***  fn^and — ^Reception  of  the  French  Minister — 


Caution  of  the  Spanish  Monarch — John  Jay — Luzerne  suc- 
ceeds Gerard  —  Claims  of  Spain,  856 ;  Laurens  and  Adams 
sent  Mhiisters  to  Holland — Armed  Neutrality  —  Proposed 
Congreia  at  Vienna  —  Suspicions  of  Adams  and  Jay,  857; 
Treaty  with  Holland— Treaties  of  Peace-nJohn  Adams  first 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  858. 

The  Confederation.— HeceMitj  of  a  Federal  Union,  858;  Fir»t 
proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin — The  Subject  debated— Articles 
of  Confederation,  659;  Their  Adoption,  861;  New  Organi- 
zation of  Government — R.  K.  Livingston  first  Foreign  Secre- 
tary— Robert  Morris  first  Superintendent  of  Finance— Banli 
of  North  America— The  Foreign  Office — Great  Seal  of  Uia 
United  States— Orisin  of  the  Device,  862; 

The  Federal  Con$tUHtton.—Fint  Con vention,  862 ;  The  Second 
Convention — Its  Proceedings  and  Results— Names  of  Uie 
Dele^tes,  864  ;  Opposition  to  the  Constitution— Gouvemeur 
Morns  and  Alexander  Hamilton — Ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution— Election  and  Inauguration  of  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  864. 

Britieh  PrieoriB  and  Prieon  Shipe^  864  ;  Churches,  Sugar  houaes. 
and  other  Buildings  used  as  Prisons— Condition  and  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Prisoners— The  Provost  Jail — ^Place  of  Execution. 
865;  The  Sugar-house  hi  Liberty  Street— Sufferings  of  Pris- 
oners there,  866. 

Prieon  Shipe. — Names  of  the  principal  Hulks  at  New  York — 
The  Jereey,  866;  Terrible  Sufferings  of  Prisoners- Remark- 
able physiological  Fact— Dame  Grant — Burial  of  Prisoners — 
Reinterment  of  Uielr  remaina  in  1806 — Proceedings  on  the 
Occasion,  869. 

Board  of  War  and  Ordnance. — Its  Organization  and  Duties. 
867;  Seal  of  the  Board— First  Secretary  of  War,  868. 

Siafnere  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  868. 

The  I«yo{tsf«.— Their  Character— Governor  Franklin— West's 
Picture  of  their  Reception  in  England,  873 ;  Their  Claims  and 
Compensation — Military  Organizations  among  them,  874. 

The  Footer  Child  of  the  Acpuotic— Resolution  of  Congreaa— 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Mercer,  874. 

Auiographe  of  Waehin^ton'e  Life  Guard.— History  of  the  Doc- 
ument, 874 ;  Fac  Similes,  ana  Notice  of  Colfax,  their  Com- 
mander, 875. 

Continental  Lottery,  877. 

Englieh  Stampe. — Description  of  them — Notice  of  early  Prop- 
ositions for  a  Stamp  Duty  for  Revenna,  677. 

Burgofnife  Captive  OScere^  878. 

The  Cow  Chaee,  fry  iia^  Andri,  878. 


Harper  ^  Brothers  will  soon  publish  the  follouring  Work, 

I3Y  M'Si^u  S^I^^IMl  J)©@!E[PIM1^  IHl^LE. 


»M<^»»^^^  y^^^*^00» 


WOMAN'S    RECORD; 

OR. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF  ALL 

DISTINGUISHED     WOMEN 

FROM    THE 

CREATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

ARRANGED  IN  FOUR  ERAS. 

WITH     SELECTIONS    FROM    FEMALE    WRITERS    OF    EACH    ERA. 

3llii5tratrit  mitli  €m  Innkrlt  portraits. 

BY  B.  J.  LOSSING,  Eiq. 


«»>»<^^#^  ^^^^»*« 


Tui«  large  work,  bound  in  one  volume  octavo, 
iUfuhie  column*,  numbering  about  eight  hundred 
pages,  will  contain  the  most  complete  History 
of  Woman  and  her  influence  on  society  and 
literature  which  has  ever  appeared.     More- 
orer,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  dis- 
cover and  illustrate  the  true  position  of  her 
sex  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  world.    For 
I  this  purpose  she  has  divided  the  work  into 
eras ;  the  first,  comprising  the  forty  centuries 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
shows  the  character  and  condition  of  woman 
!  when  she  had  only  her  own  natural  gifts  and 
I  graces  to  aid  her  in  the  struggle  for  improve- 
I  ment.     The  second  era  includes  the  period 
I  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1600,  when 
';  the  Gospel  had  come  to  bless  woman,  espe- 
)|  dally  by  developing  her  nature  and  sanction- 
ing her  influence.     The  third  era  contains 
sketches  of  the  distinguished  women  who  have 
•  Uved  and  died  since  the  year  1500  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  1850.    These  enjoyed  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  art  of  printing  has  diflfused ; 
the  results  of  education  on  the  character  and 
usefulness  of  women  are  most  cheering.    The 
'  fourth  era  is  devoted  to  the  living,  whose  names 
are  already  known  to  the  public  by  deeds  of 
goodness,  or  by  literary  productions.    A  new 
element  of  improvement — individual  liberty  se- 
'  cured  by  constitutional  law — is  destined  to  have 
.  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  female  mind,  and 
on  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  the  capaci- 
'  ties  and  duties  of  the  sex. 


The  author  does  not  agree  with  the  views 
of  those  who  would  make  the  sexes  equal  in 
all  pursuits,  and  thus  dethrone  man  from  the 
government  of  the  world ;  her  aim  is  to  show 
simply,  and  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  that  "  the  woman  is  the  glory  of 
the  man"  in  his  highest  condition ;  and  that  the 
Christian  mother's  office,  when  truly  fulfilled, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  humanity. 
Such  are  the  objects  of  this  "  Woman's  Rec- 
oil :"  the  characters  and  examples  are  gath- 
Cied  from  every  class,  country,  and  condition ; 
to  add  to  the  interest,  portraits  of  the  most  em- 
inent women  are  introduced.  These  have  been 
obtained  and  prepared  at  great  cost  and  care. 
Besides  furnishing  accurate  copies  of  rare  and 
beautiful  pictures,  likenesses  of  those  interest- 
ing and  distinguished  persons  whom  the  reader 
has  so  often  wished  to  see,  these  portraits  also 
form  a  curious  study  of  female  costumes  for 
the  last  three  thousand  years.  The  selections 
from  female  writers  of  each  era  will  add  much 
interest  as  well  as  value  to  the  work,  because 
the  volumes  from  which  these  choice  gems  are 
gathered  can  not  be  easily  obtained ;  in  many 
cases  they  are  inaccessible,  except  to  one  who 
has,  like  the  author  of  this  work,  passed  years 
in  literary  pursuits. 

In  short,  the  publishers  are  sure  that  this 
**  Woman's  Record"  is  just  the  book  now  need- 
ed by  the  public,  and  they  are  sanguine  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  fair 
sex,  and  to  all  their  true  friends  among  men. 


iO  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK 

Plan  of  Attack  on  Botton.    Re-enforoement  of  the  Army.    CoaocO  of  War.    Number  of  the  Troops.    Sitaadon  of  Waehington. 

barrel  of  flinU.  In  the  harbor  of  Bogton  the  enemy  had  several  vessels  of  war,'  and  upon 
Bunker  Hill  his  works  were  very  strong. 

Washington's  plan  depended,  in  its  execution,  upon  the  weather,  as  it  was  intended  to 
pass  the  troops  over  to  Boston,  from  Cambridge,  on  the  ice,  if  it  became  strong  enough. 
The  Neck  was  too  narrow  and  too  well  fortified  to  allow  him  to  hope  for  a  successful  efibrt 
to  enter  the  town  by  that  way.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  by  the  Americans  in  two  divi- 
sions, under  Brigadiers  Sullivan  and  Greene,  the  whole  to  be  ^commanded  by  Major-general 
Putnam.  Circumstances  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  January  passed  by  with- 
out any  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  either  army.  The  American  forces,  however, 
were  daily  augmenting,  and  they  were  less  annoyed  by  the  British  cannon  than  they  bad 
been,  for  Howe  was  more  sparing  of  powder  than  Gage.* 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  winter  session,  organized  the  militia  of 
the  province  anew.  John  Hancock,  James  Warren,  and  Azor  Ome  were  appointed  major 
generals,  and  thirteen  regiments  were  formed.  A  new  emission  of  paper  money,  to  a  large 
amount,  was  authorized,  and  various  measures  were  adopted  to  strengthen  the  Continental 
army.  Early  in  February,  ten  of  the  militia  regiments  arrived  in  camp  ;.  large  supplies  of 
ammunition  had  been  received  ;  intense  cold  had  bridged  the  waters  with  ice,  and  Washing- 
ton was  disposed  to  commence  operations  immediately  and  vigorously.  He  called  a  council 
Februaiy,     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  1 6th,  to  whom  he  Communicated  the  intelligence,  derived  from  care- 

1776.  fu2  returns,  that  the  American  army,  including  the  militia,  then  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  five 
thousand  fit  for  duty.  Many  of  them  were  sick  with  various  diseases,  and  the  small-pox 
was  making  terrible  havoc  in  the  enemy's  camp.*  Re-enforcements  from  Ireland,  Halifax, 
and  New  York  were  daily  expected  by  Howe,  and  the  present  appeared  to  be  the  proper 
moment  to  strike.  But  the  council  again  decided  against  attempting  an  assault,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  the  undisciplined  Americans  for  the  task.  They  estimated 
the  British  forces  at  a  much  higher  figure ;  considered  the  fact  that  they  were  double  offi- 
cered and  possessed  ample  artillery,  and  that  the  ships  in  the  harbor  would  do  great  execu- 
tion upon  an  army  on  the  ice,  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to 
bombard  and  cannonade  the  town  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  ammunition  should  arrive,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  Dorchester  Heights  and  Noddle's  Island  (now  East  Boston)  should  be 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified.  The  commander-in-chief  was  disappointed  at  this  decision, 
for  he  felt  confident  of  success  himself.  **I  can  not  help  acknowledging,"  he  said,  in  a  letter 
Pebmary  18,     ^  Cougrcss,  "  that  I  havo  many  disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my  situ- 

1776.  ation  ;  for,  to.  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Continent  fixed  with  anxious  expecta- 

tion of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every  military  operation  for  the 
want  of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means 

Bat  behold  I  it  was  received  in  Boston  as  a  token  of  the  deep  impression  the  speech  had  made  upon  as,  and 
as  a  signal  of  submission.  So  we  hear  by  a  person  out  of  Boston  last  night.  By  this  time,  I  presume,  they 
begin  to  think  it  strange  that  we  have  not  made  a  formal  surrender  of  our  lines."  The  principal  flag  hith- 
erto used  by  the  army  was  plain  crimson.  Referring  to  the  reception  of  the  king's  speech,  the  Annual 
Register  (1776)  says,  '*So  great  was  the  rage  and  indignation  [of  the  Americans],  that  they  burned  the 
speech,  changed  their  colors  from  a  plain  red  ground  which  they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen 
stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies."  The  blue  field  in  one  corner,  with  thirteen 
stars,  was  soon  afterward  adopted ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  already  referred  to, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777,*  this  was  made  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States. 

'  The  Boyne,  sixty-four  guns ;  Preston,  fifty  guns ;  Scarborough,  and  another  sloop,  one  of  twenty  and 
the  other  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Mercury. 

'  From  the  burning  of  Charlestown  to  Christmas  day,  the  enemy  had  fired  more  than  two  thousand  shot 
and  shells,  one  half  of  the  former  being  twenty-four  pounders.  They  hurled  more  than  three  hundred  bombs 
at  Plowed  Hill,  and  one  hundred  at  Lechmere's  Point.  By  the  whole  firing  on  the  Cambridge  side  they 
killed  only  seven  men,  and  on  the  Roxbury  side  just  a  dozen  I — Gordon,  i.,  418. 

'  Quite  a  number  of  people,  sick  with  this  loathsome  disease,  were  sent  out  of  Boston ;  and  General  Howe 
was  charged  with  the  wicked  design  of  attempting  thus  to  infect  the  American  army  with  the  malady. 

*  Joumalt,  iiL,  194. 
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used  to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy  conceal  it  also  from  our  friends,'  and  add  to  their 
wonder.'*     In  the  midst  of  these  discouragements  Washington  prepared  for  a  bombardment. 

The  British  troops  in  Boston  were  beginning  to  be  quite  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
Howe  felt  almost  as  secure  as  if  he  was  on  the  shores  of  Old  England.  He  wrote  to  Dart- 
month  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  rebels ;  and  so  confident 
were  the  Tories  of  the  triumph  of  British  arms,  that  Crean  Brush,  a  conceited  and  syco- 
phantic Loyalist  from  New  York,  ofiered  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  of  three  jannary  lo, 
hundred  men,  to  •<  occupy  the  main  posts  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  open  a  ^'^^• 
line  of  communication  westward  toward  Lake  Champlain,"  after  *'  the  subduction  of  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  force.  "^  The  enemy  had  also  procured  a  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  winter,  up  to  the  1st  of  February,  was  tolerably  mild.  *'  The  bay  is  open," 
wrote  Colonel  Moylan,  from  Roxbury.  "  Every  thing  thaws  here  except  Old  Put.  He  is 
still  as  hard  as  ever,  crying  out,  *  Powder !  powder  !  ye  gods,  give  me  powder  !* "  The 
British  officers  established  a  theater ;  balls  were  held,  and  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
lor  a  masquerade,  when  Washington's  operations  suddenly  dispelled  their  dream  of  security, 
and  called  them  to  lay  aside  the  "  sock  and  buskin,"  the  domino,  and  the  dancing-slipper, 
for  the  habiliments  of  real  war.  They  had  got  up  a  farce  called  "  Boston  Blockaded  ;"' 
they  were  now  called  to  perform  in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  Boston  bombarded,  with  appro- 
priate costume  and  scenery. 

The  design  of  Washington  to  fortify  Dorchester  Heights  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and, 
to  dlvelt  the  attention  of  Howe,  the  Americans  opened  a  severe  bombardment  and  cannon- 
ade, on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  March,  from  the  several  batteries  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
Roxbory,  Cobble  and  Plowed  Hills,  and  Lamb's  Dam.  Several  houses  in  the  city 
were  shattered,  and  six  British  soldiers  killed.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  but  with 
oat  serions  efiect.  In  the  course  of  the  bombardment,  the  Americans  burst  the  **  Congress'* 
thirteen  inch  mortar,  another  of  the  same  size,  and  three  ten  inch  mortars. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  a  similar  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  city,  ^(.^jj  3^  ^ 
At  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  General  Thomas,  with  two  thousand  men,'  ^^^• 
and  intrenching  tools,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights.  A  train  of  three 
hundred  carta,  laden  with  fascines  and  hay,  followed  the  troops.  Within  an  hour,  march- 
ing in  periect  silence,  the  detachment  reached  the  heights.  It  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
iioos,  and  upon  the  two  eminences  already  mentioned  they  commenced  throwing  up  breast- 
works. Bundles  of  hay  were  placed  on  the  town  side  of  Dorchester  Neck  to  break  the  rum- 
ble of  the  carts  passing  to  and  fro,  and  as  a  defense  against  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  troops  passing  the  Neck.  Notwithstanding  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly  and  the  air  was  serene,  the  laborers  were  not  observed  by  the  British 
leatinelfl.  Under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Gridley,  the  engineer  at  Bunker  Hill,  they 
worked  wisely  and  well.  Never  was  more  work  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  dawn  two 
forts  were  raised  sufficiently  high  to  afibrd  ample  protection  for  the  fbrces  within.  They 
presented  a  ibrmidable  aspect  to  the  alarmed  Britons.  Howe,  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
menty  exclaimed,  **  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night 
than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month."  They  had  done  more  than  merely 
raise  embankments ;  cannons  were  placed  upon  them,  and  they  now  completely  commanded 
the  town,  placing  Britons  and  Tories  in  the  utmost  peril. 

*  Frothingham ;  froro  manuscripts  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massaohuaetts. 

*  This  piay  was  a  barletta.  The  figure  designed  to  represent  Washington  enters  with  uncoath  gait, 
vearing  a  large  wig,  a  long,  rusty  sword,  and  attended  by  a  coantry  servant  with  a  rusty  gun.  While  this 
farce  was  in  coarse  of  performance  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  (1776),  a  sei^geant  entered  sud- 
denly, and  exclaimed,  '*  The  Yankees  are  attacking  our  works  on  Bunker  Hill  I"  The  audience  thought 
Ibis  was  part  of  the  play,  and  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
voice  of  the  borly  Howe  shouting,  ^*  Officers,  to  your  alarm-posts  I"  The  people  dispersed  in  great  oonfu- 
aoo.  The  cause  of  the  fright  was  the  fact  that  Majors  Knowlton,  Carey,  and  Henly  had  crossed  the  mill- 
dam  from  Cobble  Hill,  and  set  fire  to  some  houses  in  Charlestown  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  They  burned 
eight  dwellings,  killed  one  man,  and  brought  off  five  prisoners. 
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The  morning  on  which  these  fortresses  were  revealed  to  the  enemy  was  the  memorable 
5th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre.^  The  associations  connected  with 
the  day  nerved  the  Americans  to  more  vigorous  action,  and  they  determined  to  celebrate  and 
signalize  the  time  by  an  act  of  retributive  vengeance.  Howe  saw  and  felt  his  danger ;  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  when  Admiral  Shuldham  assured  him  that  the  British  fleet  in 
the  harbor  must  be  inevitably  destroyed  when  the  Americans  should  get  their  heavy  guns 
and  mortars  upon  the  heights.  Nor  was  the  army  in  the  city  secure.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  take  immediate  measures  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Accordingly,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  embark  in  transports,  rendezvous  at  Castla  William,  and, 
under  the  gallant  Earl  Percy,  make  an  attack  that  night  upon  the  rebel  works.*  Wash- 
ington was  made  acquainted  with  this  movement,  and,  supposing  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
immediately,  sent  a  re-enforcement  of  two  thousand  men  to  General  Thomas.  Labor  con- 
stantly plied  its  hands  in  strengthening  the  works.  As  the  hills  on  which  the  redoubts  were 
reared  were  very  steep,  rows  of  barrels,  filled  with  loose  earth,  were  placed  outside  the  breast- 
works, to  be  rolled  down  npon  the  attacking  column  so  as  to  break  their  ranks ;  a  measure 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mifflin.  All  was  now  in  readiness.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny 
day.  The  neighboring  heights  were  crowded  with  people,  expecting  to  see  the  bloody  trag- 
edy of  Breed's  Hill  acted  again.  Washington  himself  repaired  to  the  intrenchments,  and 
encouraged  the  men  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  5th  of  March.  The  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  for  they  believed  the  long-coveted  conflict  and 
victory  to  be  near.  * 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress  on  Dorphester  Heights,  four  thousand  troops, 
in  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  were  parading  at  Cambridge,  ready 
to  be  led  by  Putnam  to  an  attack  on  Boston  when  Thomas's  batteries  should  give  the  signal. 
They  were  to  embark  in  boats  in  the  Charles  River,  now  clear  of  ice,  under  cover  of  three 
floating  batteries,  and,  assaulting  the  city  at  two  prominent  points,  to  force  their  way  to  the 
works  on  the  Neck,  open  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  troops  from  Roxbury. 

Both  parties  were  ready  for  action  in  the  afternoon ;  but  a  furious  winJ  that  had  arisen 
billowed  the  harbor,  and  rolled  such  a  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore  where  the  boats  of  the  en- 
emy were  obliged  to  land,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture.  During  the  night  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  a  terrible  storm  raged  all  the  next  day.  Howe  abandoned  his  plan, 
and  Washington,  greatly  disappointed,  returned  to  his  camp,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  guard 
the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

The  situation  of  Howe  was  now  exceedingly  critical.  The  fleet  and  army  were  in  peril, 
and  the  loyal  inhabitants,  greatly  terrified,  demanded  that  sure  protection  which  Howe  had 
March,  ^  often  Confidently  promised.  He  called  a  council  of  officers  on  the  7th,  when  it 
1776.  yff^Q  resolved  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  town.  This  resolution  spread 
great  consternation  among  the  Tories  in  the  city,  for  they  dreaded  the  just  indignation  of  the 
patriots  when  they  should  return.  They  saw  the  power  on  which  they  had  leaned  as  almost 
invincible  growing  weak,  and  quailing  before  those  whom  it  had  afiected  to  despise.  They 
well  knew  that  severe  retribution  for  miseries  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  inflict- 
ing, surely  awaited  them,  when  British  bayonets  should  leave  the  peninsula  and  the  excited 
patriots  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes.  The  dangers  of  a  perilous  voyage  to  a 
strange  land  seemed  far  less  fearful  than  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  and 
the  Loyalists  resolved  to  brave  the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  They  began,  therefore, 
to  prepare  for  a  speedy  departure ;  merchandise,  household  furniture,  and  private  property 
of  every  kind  were  crowded  on  board  the  ships.     Howe  had  been  advised  by  Dartmouth,  in 

'  The  day,  usually  observed  in  Boston,  was  now  commemorated  at  Watertown,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citing events  occurring  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  Reverend  Peter  Thacher  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
occasion. — Bradford^  94. 

*  Three  weeks  previously,  suspecting  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Neck.  Howe  sent  a  detachment  from  Castle  William,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Leslie,  and  some  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry,  under  Major  Musgrove,  to  destroy  every  house  and  other  cover  on  the  peninsula.  They 
passed  over  on  the  ice,  executed  their  orders,  and  took  six  of  the  American  guard  prisoners. 
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November,  to  evacuate  Boston,  but  excused  himself  by  pleading  that  the  shipping  was  inad- 
equate. He  was  now  obliged  to  leave  with  less,  and,  in  addition  to  his  troops,  take  with 
him  more  than  three  thousand  refugee  Loyalists,  and  their  efiects.  Ammunition  and  war- 
like magazines  of  all  kinds  were  burried  on  board  the  vessels ;  heavy  artillery,  that  could 
not  be  carried  away,  was  dismounted,  spiked,  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  The  number  of  ships  and  transports  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fiAy ;  but  these  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  multitude  of  troops  and  inhabit- 
ants, their  most  valuable  property,  and  the  quantity  of  military  stores  to  be  carried  away.* 
The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  now  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  town. 
They  saw  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  enemy,  smarting  un- 
der the  goadings  of  disappointed  pride  and  ambition,  would  per£)rm  some  signal  act  of  venge- 
ance before  leaving — ^probably  set  fire  to  the  city.'  Actuated  by  these  surmises  (which  were 
confirmed  by  the  threat  of  Howe  that  he  would  destroy  the  town  if  his  army  was  molested 
in  departing),  and  by  the  fearful  array  of  ships  which  the  admiral  had  arranged  around  the 
city,  a  delegation  of  the  most  influential  citizens  communicated  with  the  British  commander, 
through  General  Robertson.  The  conference  resulted  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  Howe, 
that,  if  Washington  would  allow  him  to  evacuate  quietly,  the  town  should  be  spared.  A 
eommonication  to  this  eflect,  signed  by  four  leading  men— ^-John  Scollay,  Timothy  Newell, 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  Samuel  Austin — ^was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Roxbury  without  any  spe- 
cial address.  It  was  received  by  Colonel  Learned,  who  carried  it  to  Washington.  The 
commander-in-chief  observed,  that  as  it  was  an  unauthenticated  paper,  without  an  address, 
and  not  obligatory  upon  General  Howe,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  Learned  commu- 
nicated this  answer  to  the  persons  through  whom  the  address  from  Boston  was  received. 
Although  entirely  non-committal,  it  was  received  as  a  favorable  answer,  and  both  parties 
tacitly  consented  to  the  arrangement. 

Washington,  however,  did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  an 
iBsault  upon  Boston  if  the  enemy  did  not  speedily  leave.  A  battery  was  placed  near  the 
water  on  Dorchester  Neck  on  the  9th,  to  annoy  the  British  shipping.  On  the  same  March, 
night  a  detachment  marched  to  Nooks'  Hill,  a  point  near  the  city  completely  com-  ^^^ 
manding  it,  and  planted  a  battery  there.  A  fire  imprudently  kindled  revealed  their  labor 
in  progress  to  the  enemy.  A  severe  cannonade  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  patriots 
from  the  British  batteries  in  the  city.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  discharge  of  cannons 
and  mortars  from  the  various  American  batteries,  and  until  dawn  there  was  a  continual  roar 
of  heavy  guns.  More  than  eight  hundred  shot  were  fired  during  the  night.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful hour  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  for  months  they  had  lingered  were  clouded.  But  the  bellig- 
erents were  willing  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Washington  determined  to  have  possession  of  Bos- 
ton at  all  events,  but  preferred  to  take  it  peaceably ;  while  Howe,  too  cautious  to  risk  a  gen- 
eral action,  and  desirous  of  employing  his  forces  in  some  quarter  of  the  colonies  where  better 
success  might  be  promised,  withheld  his  cannonade  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  his  prep- 
arations for  evacuation. 

And  now  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued.  Those  who  were  about  to  leave  and  could 
not  carry  their  furniture  with  them,  destroyed  it ;  the  soldiers  broke  open  and  pillaged  many 
stores ;  and  Howe  issued  an  order  to  Crean  Brush,*  who  had  fawned  at  his  feet  ever  since 
the  siege  began,  to  seize  all  clothing  and  dry  goods  not  in  possession  of  Loyalists,  and  place 

'  General  Howela  official  account. 

'  Congress  gave  Washington  instructions  in  the  Autumn  to  destroy  Boston  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do 
w  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  This  instruction  was  given  with  the  full  sanction  of  many  patriots  who 
owned  much  property  in  the  city.  John  Hancock,  who  was  probably  the  largest  property  holder  in  Boston, 
vrote  to  Washington,  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  measure  would  injure  him  greatly,  he  was  anxious  the 
thing  should  be  done,  if  it  would  benefit  the  cause.  Never  were  men  more  devoted  than  those  who  would 
be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

'  This  order,  which  is  dated  March  lOtb,  1776,  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  bears  Howe's  autograph. — Frothingham. 
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them  on  board  two  brigan tines  in  the  harbor.  This  authorized  plunder  caused  great  dis- 
tress, for  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  completely  stripped.  Shops  and  dwellings  were  bro- 
ken open  and  plundered,  and  what  goods  could  not  be  carried  away  were  wantonly  destroyed. 
These  extremes  were  forbidden  in  general  order  the  next  day,  but  the  prohibition 
was  little  regarded. 

On  the  15th,  the  troops  paraded  to  march  to  the  vessels,  the  inhabitants  being  ordered 
to  remain  in  their  houses  until  the  army  had  embarked.  An  easterly  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  troops  were  detained  until  Sunday,  the  17th.  In  the  mean  while,  they  did  much  mis- 
chief by  destroying  and  defacing  furniture,  and  throwing  valuable  goods  into  the  river. 
They  acted  more  like  demons  than  men,  and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  officers  possessed 
of  some  prudence  and  honor,  and  controlled  by  a  fear  of  the  Americans,  the  town  would 
doubtless  have  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  and  of  the  Loyalists  com- 
menced. The  garrison  on  Bunker  Hill  left  it  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Washington  observed 
these  movements,  and  the  troops  in  Cambridge  immediately  paraded.  Putnam  with  six 
regiments  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Charles  River,  and  landed  at  Sewall's  Point.  The  sen- 
tinels on  Bunker  Hill  appeared  to  be  at  their  posts,  but,  on  approaching,  they  were  observed 
to  be  nothing  but  effigies ;  not  a  living  creature  was  within  the  British  works.  With  a 
loud  shout,  that  startled  the  retreating  Britons,  the  Americans  entered  and  took  possession. 
When  this  was  efiected,  the  British  and  Tories  had  all  left  Boston,  and  the  fleet  that  was 
to  convey  them  away  was  anchored  in  Nantasket  Roads,  where  it  remained  ten  days.'  A 
detachment  of  Americans  entered  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the  works  and  the  military 
stores  that  were  led  behind.*  The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  unbarred,  and  Greneral  Ward, 
with  five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  in  triumph,  Ensign  Richards  bearing 
the  Union  flag.  General  Putnam  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  and  other  defenses  which  the 
•March  18,    retreating  Britons  had  left  behind.^     On  the  20th,  the  main  body  of  the  army, 

1776.  vi\\h,  Washington  at  the  head,  entered  the  city,  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  hund- 
reds, who  for  ten  months  had  sufiered  almost  every  conceivable  privation  and  insult.  Their 
friends  from  the  country  flocked  in  by  hundreds,  and  joyful  was  the  reunion  of  many  fam- 
ilies that  had  been  separated  more  than  half  a  year.  On  the  28th,  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elliot,  from  the  words* of  Isaiah,  **  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
city  of  our  solemnities :  thine  eye  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down  :  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken."*     It  was  a  discourse  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  con- 

'  The  whole  effective  British  foroe  that  withdrew,  including  seamen,  was  about  eleven  thousand.  The 
Loyalists,  classed  as  follows,  were  more  than  one  thousand  in  number :  132  who  had  hekl  official  stations , 
18  clergymen;  105  persons  from  the  country;  213  merchants;  382  farmers,  traders,  and  mechanics : 
total  924.  These  returned  their  names  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  whither  the  fleet  sailed.  There  were 
nearly  two  hundred  more  whose  names  were  not  registered.  It  was  a  sorrowful  flight  to  most  of  them ; 
for  men  of  property  left  all  behind,  and  almost  every  one  relied  for  daily  food  upon  rations  from  the  army 
stores.  The  troops,  in  general,  were  glad  to  depart.  Frothingham  (page  312)  quotes  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  British  officer  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  is  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  feelings  of  the  troops :  "  Expect 
no  more  letters  from  Boston ;  we  have  quitted  that  place.  Washington  played  upon  the  town  for  several 
days.  A  shell  which  burst  while  we  were  preparing  to  embark  did  very  great  damage.  Our  men  have 
sufiered.  We  have  one  consolation  left.  You  know  the  proverbial  expression,  ^  Neither  Hell,  Hull,  nor 
Halifax  can  afford  worse  shelter  than  Boston.'  To  fresh  provision  I  have  for  many  months  been  quite  an 
utter  stranger.     An  egg  was  a  rarity.     The  next  letter  from  Halifax." 

'  So  crowded  were  the  vessels  with  the  Loyalists  and  their  effects  that  Howe  was  obliged  to  leave  some 
of  his  magazines.  The  principal  articles  which  were  left  at  Castle  Island  and  Boston  were  250  pieces  of 
cannon,  great  and  small ;  four  thirteen  and  a  half  inch  mortars ;  2500  chaldrons  of  sea  coal ;  2500  bushels 
of  wheat ;  2300  bushels  of  barley ;  600  bushels  of  oafs ;  100  jars  of  oil,  containing  a  barrel  each,  and  150 
horses.  Some  of  the  ordnance  had  been  thrown  into  the  water,  but  were  recovered  by  the  Americans.  In 
the  hospital  at  Boston  a  large  quantity  of  medicine  was  left,  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  white  and  yel- 
low arsenic  was  mixed  I     The  object  can  be  easily  guessed. — Gordon^  ii.,  32. 

'  Isaiah,  xxxiii.,  20. 
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firmed  the   stioDg  faith  of  the  hundrecb  of  listeners  in  the  final  triumph  of  liberty  in 

America. 

Sadness  settled  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  when  the  first  outburst  of  joyous  feeling  had 
subsided,  for  Boston,  the  beautiful  city — ^the  metropolis  of  New  England — was  a  desolation. 
Many  of  the  finest  houses  were  greatly  injured  ;  shade4rees  were  cut  down  ;  churches  were 
disfigured  ;  ornamental  inclosures'were  broken  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  public  buildings  were 
shamefully  defaced.  The  spacious  old  South  meeting-housCi  as  we  have  seen,  was  changed 
into  a  riding-school ;  and  in  the  stove  that  was  put  up  within  the  arena  were  burned,  for 
kindling,  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts  of  Prince's  fine  library.  The  parsonage  house 
belonging  to  this  society  was  pulled  down  for  fuel.  The  old  North  Chapel  was  demolished 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  large  wooden  steeple  of  the  West  Church  was  converted  to 
the  same  use.  Liberty  Tree,  noticed  on  page  466,  vol.  i.,  furnished  fourteen  cords  of  wood. 
Brattle  Street  and  Hollis  Street  churches  were  used  for  barracks,  and  Faneuil  Hall  was  con- 
verted into  a  neat  theater.^  A  shot  from  the  American  lines,  M'hich  struck  the  tower  of 
Brattle  Street  Church,  was  picked  up,  and  subsequently  fastened  at  the  point  where  it  first 

struck,  and  there  it  remains. 

Ignorant  of  the  destination  of  Howe,  and  supposing  it  to  be  New  York,  Washing^ton  sent 
off  five  regiments,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  under  General  Heath,  for  that  n^^h  is, 
city.  They  marched  to  New  London,  where  they  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  ^"^^ 
New  York  through  the  Sound.  On  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  fleet  from 
Nantasket  Roads,  Washington  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  New  York,  except  hye 
regiments,  which  were  left  for  the  protection  of  Boston,  under  General  Ward.  Sullivan 
marched  on  the  27th  ;  another  brigade  departed  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  the  last  brigade, 
Qoder  Spencer,  marched  on  the  4th.  Washington,  also,  led  Cambridge  for  New 
York  on  that  day.  ^ 

A  portion  of  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  five  vessels,  still  lingered  in  the  harbor,  and 
was  subsequently  joined  by  seven  transports,  filled  with  Highlanders.  The  people  of  Boston 
were  under  great  apprehension  of  HoWe's  return.  All  classes  of  people  assisted  in  building 
a  fortification  on  Noddles  Island  (now  East  Boston)  and  in  strengthening  the  other  defenses. 
These  operations  were  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  Colonel  Gridley.  In  May, 
Captain  Mugford,  of  the  schooner  Franklin,  a  Continental  cruiser,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Hope,  bound  for  Boston,  with  stores,  and  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  "^ 
On  the  1 9th,  the  Franklin  and  Lady  Washington  started  on  a  cruise,  but  got  aground  at 
Point  Shirly.  Thirteen  armed  boats  from  the  British  vessels  attacked  them,  and  a  sharp 
engagement  ensued.  Captain  Mugford,  while  fighting  bravely,  received  a  mortal  wound. 
His  last  words  were  those  used  nearly  forty  years  afterward  by  Lawrence,  <*  Don't  give  up 
the  ship !  You  will  beat  them  off!"  And  so  they  did.  The  cruisers  escaped,  and  put 
to  sea. 

In  June,  General  Lincoln  proposed  a  plan  for  driving  the  British  fleet  from  the  harbor. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  was  put  in  execution  on  the  14th. 
He  snoomoned  the  neighboring  militia,  and,  aided  by  some  of  General  Ward's  regular  troops, 
iock  post  on  Moon  Island,  Hofi^s  Neck,  and  at  Point  Anderton.     A  large  force  also  collected 
at  Pettick's  Island,  and  Hull ;  and  a  detachment  with  two  eighteen  pounders  and  a  thirteen 
inch  mortar  took  post  on  Long  Island.     Shots  were  first  discharged  at  the  enemy  from  the 
latter  point.      The  fire  was  briskly  returned  ;  but  the  commander.  Commodore  Banks,  per- 
ceiving the  perilous  situation  of  his  little  fleet,  made  signals  for  weighing  anchor.     After 
blowing  up  the  light-house,  he  spread  his  sails  and  went  to  sea,  leaving  Boston  harbor  and 
vicinity  entirely  free  from  an  enemy,  except  in  the  few  dissimulating  Tories  who  lurked  in 
secret  places.      Through  a  reprehensible  want  of  foresight,  no  British  cruisers  were  left  in 
the  vicinity  to  warn  British  ships  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  and  fleet.    The  consequence 
was,  that  several  store-ships  from  England  soon  afterward  arrived,  and,  sailing  into  the  harbor 


'  Frothingham,  page  328. 
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without  auipicion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ainericatis.     In  tliii  way,  Lieutenant-colon^ 
Campbell  and  seven  hnndred  men  were  made  pntoiiere  in  June. 

Tie  evacuation  of  Boston  difiuted  , ^, 

gYeatjoy  throughout  the  colonies,  &nd 
congratulatory  addresMS  were  receiv- 
ed by  Washington  and  hia  officers 
from  various  legislative  bodiea,  assem- 
blages of  citizens,  and  individuals. 
The  Continental  Congreai  received 

intelligeDoe  of  the  evacuation,  by  ex-  i 

preaa,  on  the  2dth  of  March,  and  im-  \ 

mediately,  on  motion  of  John  Adams,  1 

pBJsed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  com-  I 

man der- in-chief  and  the  soldiers  under  / 

^is  comniand,  and  also  ordered  a  gold  / 

medal  to  be  struck  and  presented  to 
the  general.  John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
and  Stephen  Hopkins  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  a  proper  device  for  the 
modal.' 

The  intelligence  of  this  and  other 
events  at  Boston  within  the  preceding 
ten  months  produced  great  excitement 
in  England,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  British  Par- 
liament exhibited  violent  agitations, 
&nd  party  lines  began  to  be  drawn  al- 
most as  definitely  among  the  English 
people,  on  American  alTaira,  as  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  spring,  strong  meas- 
ures had  been  proposed,  and  some 
were  adopted,  for  putting  down  the 
rehcUiou,  and  these  bad  been  met  by 
counter  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Congress.*  During  the 
summer,  John  Wilkes,  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  party,  rais- 
(id  a  storm  of  indignation  against  gov* 
emment  in  the  English  capital.  He 
presented  a  violent  address  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  the  livery  of  London, 


'  JmimKls  of  Coni^ess,  ii.,  104. 

''  Conf^sa  issued  a  proclamBtioD.  declaring  ibst  "  whatever  patushmeni  sfaall  be  infljoled  upon  onj  per- 
foaa  in  the  power  of  their  eaemiea  for  favoriog,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  shall  be 
retaliated  in  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon  those  in  their  power,  who  bad  favored,  aided,  or 
abelled,  or  shall  favor,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  miniEterial  opprossion."  This  made  the  Tories  and  ihc 
Brilish  officers  caulious  in  their  prooeeilings  toward  patriots  in  their  power. 

'  This  drawing  is  the  size  of  the  medal.  It  was  struck  in  Paris,  from  a  die  cat  by  Duvivier.  The  device 
l«  a  head  of  Washington,  in  protjle,  with  the  Latin  legend  "Georqio  WAauiNQToii,  bdpibmo  ddci  xike- 
ciTDUM  ADSERTORi  L1BERTAT1S  coMiiiA  Akesicaka  |"  "  T-be  American  Congress  to  George  Washinglon, 
commandor-in-chier  of  its  armies,  the  Bssertors  of  freedom."  Reverse  :  troops  advancing  toward  a  town  ; 
others  marching  toward  the  water;  ships  in  view;  General  Washington  in  front,  and  mounted,  with  bis 
■ta^  whose  allention  he  is  directing  to  the  embarking  enemy.     The  legend  is  "Hostibub  pbiko  rve^TiSi'' 
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in  which  it  waB  asaerted  that  it  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  that  governmont  intended  to  es- 
tablish arbitrary  rule  in  America  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that 
they  were  also  determined  to  uproot  the  Constitution  at  home,  and  to  establish  despotism 
npoQ  the  ruins  of  English  freedom.  The  address  concluded  by  calling  for  an  instant  dis* 
mtssal  of  the  mtiUBters.  The  king  was  greatly  irritated,  and  refused  to  receive  the  address, 
anlesB  presented  iu  the  corporate  capacity  of  <*  mayor,  aldermen,  livery,''  &c.  This  refusal 
Wilkes  denounced  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  city  to  petition  the  throne  in  any  respectful 
manner  it  pleased  ;  "  a  right,"  he  said,  *<  which  had  been  respected  even  by  the  accursed  race 
of  Stuarts."  Another  address,  embodying  a  remonstrance  and  petition,  was  prepared,  and 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  king  whether  he  would  receive  it  while  sitting  on  the  throne,  it  be- 
ing addressed  by  the  city  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  receive 
it  at  his  next  levee,  but  not  on  the  throne.  One  of  the  sheriffs  sent  by  Wilkes  to  ask  the 
question  of  his  majesty,  assured  the  king  that  the  address  would  not  be  presented  except  when 
he  was  sitting  upon  the  throne.  The  king  replied  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  choose 
where  he  would  receive  communications  from  his  subjects.  The  livery  of  London  declared 
this  answer  to  be  a  denial  of  their  rights,  resolved  that  the  address  and  remonstrance  should 
be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  city  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  instructed  to  move  for  *'  an  impeachment  of  the  evil  counselors  who  had  planted  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  in  America,  and  were  the  advisers  of  a  measure  so  dangerous  to  his 
majesty  and  to  his  people  as  that  of  refusing  to  hear  petitions."^  The  common  council  adopted 
a  somewhat  more  moderate  address  and  remonstrance,  which  the  king  received,  but  whether 
sitting  upon  the  throne  or  at  his  levee  is  not  recorded.* 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  government,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  17th  of  June 
at  Charlestown,  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion,  preventing  seditious 
correspondences,  et  cetera.  Wilkes,  as  lord  mayor,  received  orders  to  have  this  proclama- 
tion read  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  refused  full  obedience,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  be  read  by  an  inferior  officer,  attended  only  by  a  common  crier ;  disallowing  the 
officers  the  use  of  horses,  and  prohibiting  the  city  mace  to  be  carried  before  them.  The  vast 
assembly  that  gathered  to  hear  the  reading  replied  with  a  hiss  of  scorn. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  respectful  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  laid  before 
the  king  by  Richard  Penn.  Earl  Dartmouth  soon  informed  Penn  that  the  king  had  resolved 
to  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  again  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, at  what  was  denominated  **  another  blow  at  British  liberty."  The  strict  silence  of 
ministers  on  the  subject  of  this  petition  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  they  had  a%  line  of 
policy  marked  out,  from  which  no  action  of  the  Americans  could  induce  them  to  deviate 
short  of  absolute  submission.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  determined  to  have  this  silence  bro- 
ken, and  procured  an  examination  of  Grovernor  Penn  before  the  House  of  Lords.  That  ex- 
aminatiod  brought  to  light  many  facts  relative  to  the  strength  and  union  of  the  colonics 
which  ministers  would  gladly  have  concealed.     It  revealed  the  truth  that  implicit  obedience 

"Fim  flight  of  the  enemy."  The  exergue  under  the  device  "Bostonium  rscupebatum  xvu  hartii 
MDccLzxvi;"  ^'  Boston  recovered,  17th  March,  1776.'' 

^  Pictoria]  History  of  England,  v.,  235. 

'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  a  vigorous  writer  and  active  politician, 
WIS  involved  in  a  proceeding  which,  in  November,  1775,  caused  him  to  receive  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  OM  year,  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  find  security  for  bis  good  behavior  for  three  years.  His 
ftUeged  crime  was  '*a  libel  upon  the  king's  troops  in  America."  The  libel  was  contained  in  an  advertise- 
OMt,  signed  by  him,  from  the  Constitutional  Society  (supposed  to  be  revolutionary  in  its  character),  re- 
H^eting  the  Americans.  That  society  called  tbe  Lexington  afifiir  a  ^^  mstr</er,"  and  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  doHars  should  be  raised  **  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents 
of  oor  bekyved  American  fellow-subjects"  who  had  preferred  death  to  slavery.  This  was  a  set-ofi' against 
sQbseriptions  then  being  raised  in  England  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  per- 
>>M.  Tbe  sum  raised  by  this  society  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  it  over  to  the 
proper  committee,  when  he  visited  the  army  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 
Out  of  the  circumstance  of  Home  Tooke's  imprisonment  arose  his  letter  to  Counselor  Dunning,  which  formed 
tke  basb  of  his  sabseqiient  philokgioal  work,  I%£  Dittrnont  of  Purity ,  published  in  1780. 
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to  CongreBB  wai  paid  by  all  clas»e8  of  men  ;  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  tbera  were  twenty 
thousand  eSective  men  enrolled  for  military  service,  and  four  thousand  minute  men ;  th&t 
Ibe  PeniisylTanians  perfectly  undentood  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  ;  that  the  art  of  cast- 
ing cannon  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  colonies ;  that  small  arms  were  also 
manufactured  in  the  best  manner ;'  that  the  language  of  Congress  was  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  people  considered  the  petition  a«  an  olive  branch ;  and  that  so  much  did  the 
Americans  rely  upon  its  effect,  that  if  rejected,  or  treated  with  scam,  they  would  abandon 
all  hope  of  a  reconclUatioa. 

On  the  11th  of  October  an  address,  memorial,  and  petition,  signed  by  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy'One  "gentlemen,  merchants,  and  traders  of  London,"  was  laid  before  his  majesty,  in 
which  it  was  charged  that  all  the  troubles  in  America,  and  consequent  injury  to  trade,  arose 
from  the  bad  policy  pursued  by  Parliament ;  and  the  new  proposition  which  had  just  leaked 
out,  to  employ  foreign  soldiers,  against  the  Americans,  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms. 
A  counter  petition,  signed  by  nine  hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  London,  wax  presented 
three  days  afterward,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  severely  censured.      This 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  same  side,  signed  by  ten  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons, 
including  the  livery  of  London,  who,  a  few  months  previously,  under  Wilkes,  had  spoken  out 
so  boldly  against  government.     This  address  glowed  with  loyalty  to  the  king  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  rebels.'     Like  petitions  from  the  provincial  towns,  procured  by  ministerial 
agency,  came  in  great  numbers,  and  the  government,  feeling  strengthened  at  home,  contem- 
plated the  adaption  of  more  strincrent  measures  to  be  pursued  in  America.     Suspected  per- 
sons in  England  were  closely 
watched,  and  several  were 
arraigned  to  answer  various 
charges  againsttbem,'  Lord 
North  became   the  idol  of 
the  government  party,  and, 
in  addition  to  heing/eted  by 
the  nobility,  and  thoroughly 
bespattered  with  fulsome  ad- 
ulation by  corporate  bodies 
and    the    ministerial    press, 

ibellniversity  of  Oxford  had  «„*!.  iticck  ik  hohoi  or  Lud  Nsith 

a  meda^Btruck  in  his  honor. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October,  much  earlier  than  common,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalent  disorders.     The  king,  ia  his  speech  at  the  opening,'  after  men- 
tioning the  rebellious  position  of  the  American  colonies,  expressed  (as  he  had  done  before)  his 
determination  to  act  decisively.     lie  allied  that  the  course  of  government  hitherto  hod 
been  moderate  and  forbearing  !  but  now,  as  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  ob- 

'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  musket  manafaclured  here  in  1774,  that  date  being  engraved  upon  (he 
breech,  ll  ia  quite  perfect  in  its  oonatruction.  It  vas  found  on  the  battle  field  at  Kubbanlton,  in  Vermont, 
and  was  in  the  possessioa  of  the  ion  of  an  American  ofGoer  (Captain  Barber)  who  was  in  that  action.  See 
piwe  146. 

'  On  the  23d  of  October  (1775),  Stephen  Sayre,  a  London  banker,  an  American  by  birth,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  Ireason,  made  ajjrainBt  him  by  a  sergeant  in  the  Guard  (aba  a  native  of  America),  named 
Richardson.  He  charged  Sayre  with  having  anserted  that  he  and  others  intended  to  seize  (he  king-  on  his 
way  to  Parliament,  to  take  powes^iion  of  the  town,  and  to  overturn  the  present  pfovenunent.  Sayre  wa'' 
known  (0  be  a  friend  to  the  patriots,  and  on  this  charge  Lord  Rochford,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  caused 
his  papers  to  be  seized  and  himself  to  be  arrested.  Sayre  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  wa> 
released  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  )cran(ed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpos.  Sayre  was  snbseqaently  tried  and  ac- 
qnilled.  Me  proseoated  Lord  Rochford  for  seizing  his  papers,  and  (he  conrt  awarded  him  a  conditiona! 
verdict  of  Ave  Ibonsiind  dallnrs  damages.  The  conditions  proved  a  bar  to  (he  recovery  of  the  moneT.  and 
Sayre  was  oblifjcd  to  suffer  a  heavy  pecaniaFy  loss  in  costs,  besides  the  personal  indignity. 

*  This  is  the  speech  allnded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  which  the  British  t^cers  in  Boston  sop- 
posed  had  produced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  mbolit. 
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TVooor  of  A«  King's  Speech.  Hia  false  Hopea.  Wann  DelMtea  io  Parliamefnt  l>uke  of  Grafton  in  oppoaition. 

jects  of  the  insurgents  an  independency  of  empire,  they  must  be  treated  as  rebels.  He  in- 
Ibrnied  Parliament  that  be  had  increased  the  naval  establishment,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  land  forces,  **  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or  burdensome  to  the  king- 
dom." This  was  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  German  troops,  which  I  shall  presently 
notice.  He  professed  a  desire  to  temper  his  severity  with  mercy,  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ofier  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  pardon  to  all 
oflfeoders  among  **  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude"  who  should  sue  for  forgiveness,  as 
well  as  for  whole  communities  or  provinces.  He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  European  governments  would  prevent  any  interference  on  their  part  with 
his  plans.' 

The  address  of  Parliament  responsive  to  the  king's  speech  was,  of  course,  but  an  echo  of 
that  document.  It  was  firmly  opposed  by  all  the  old  leaders  of  opposition,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  summer  campaign  in  America  was  severely  commented  upon.  Ministers 
were  charged  with  placing  their  sovereign  in  a  most  contemptible  position  before  the  world, 
and  with  wresting  from  him  the  scepter  of  colonial  power  in  the  West.  "  They  have  acted 
like  fools  in  their  late  summer  campaign,"  said  Colonel  Barr6.  **  The  British  army  at  Bos- 
ton," he  said,  **  is  a  mere  wen — an  excrescence  on  the  vast  continent  of  America.  Certain 
defeat  avmts  it.  Not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  nor  Frederic  the  Great,  nor  even  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  gained  so  much  in  one  campaign  as  ministers  have  lost."  "  They  have  lost 
a  whole  continent,"  said  Fox  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  characterized  North  as  *<  the  blun- 
dering pilot  who  had  brought  the  vessel  of  state  into  its  present  difficulties."  '^  It  is  a  hor- 
rible idea,  that  the  Americans,  our  brethren,  shall  be  brought  into  submission  to  ministerial 
will  by  fleets  and  armies,"  said  General  Conway ;  and  other  members  were  equally  severe 
upon  ministers.  In  the  Upper  House,  the  Duke  of  GraAon,  Lords  Shelburne,  Camden, 
Richmond,  Gower,  and  Cavendish,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  took  decided  ground 
against  ministers.  Chatham  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  leave  his  country  seat.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  one  of  the  minority,  was  bold  in  his  denunciations,  and  in  the  course  of  an  able 
speech  declared  that  he  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Americans,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  total  repeal  of  every  act  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  passed  since  1763 
could  now  restore  peace.  The  Cabinet,  of  course,  did  not  concur  with  his  grace,  and  he  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office,  and  took  a  decided  stand  with  the  opposition.*  Dr.  Hinchclifie, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  followed  Grafton,  and  also  became  identified  with  the  opposition. 
Thorlow  and  Wedderburne  were  North's  chief  supporters.  The  address  was  carried  in  both 
booses  hy  large  majorities. 

Burke  again  attempted  to  lead  ministers  into  a  path  of  common  sense  and  common  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  included  a  proposition  to  repeal  the    Noremberis, 
Boston  Port  Bill ;  a  promise  not  to  tax  America  ;  a  general  amnesty ;  and  the         ^^^ 
calling  of  a  Congress  by  royal  authority  for  the  adjustment  of  remaining  difficulties.     North 
rather  pleased  with  the  proposition,  for  he  foresaw  heavy  breakers  ahead  in  the  course 


'  The  king  did  not  reckon  wisely  when  he  relied  upon  the  implied  or  even  expressed  promises  of  non- 
iaterrention  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  He  had  made  application  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
to  prerent  their  subjects  from  aiding  the  rebel  felonies  by  sending  them  arms  or  ammunition ;  and  they  all 
professed  a  friendship  for  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  the  object  of  their  bitterest  jealousy 
and  bate,  oo  account  of  her  proud  coomieroial  eminence  and  political  sway.  The  Qourt  of  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  bad  issued  an  edict  on  the  4th  of  October  against  carrying  warlike  articles  to  America.  The 
Dutch,  soon  afterward,  took  similar  action ;  the  punishment  for  a  violation  of  the  edict  being  a  fine  of  only 
foar  hondred  and  fifty  dollars,  too  small  to  make  shipping  merchants  long  hesitate  about  the  risk  where  such 
enonnouft  profits  were  promised.  In  fcust,  large  quantities^  of  gunpowder  were  soon  afterward  shipped  to 
America  from  the  ports  of  Holland  in  glass  bottles  invoiced  **  gin.'*  France  merely  warned  the  people  that 
what  they  did  for  the  Americans  they  must  do  upon  their  own  risk,  and  not  expect  a  release  ixom  trouble, 
if  thej  should  get  into  any,  by  the  English  admiralty  courts.     Spain  flatly  refused  to  issue  any  order. 

'  His  office  of  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  office  of  that  nobleman  was 
filled  by  his  opponent,  Lord  George  Germaine — "the  proud,  imperious,  unpopular  Saokville.''  Germaine 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  favor  of  all  the  late  coercive  measures,  and  be  was  considered  the  fit  instrument 
to  carry  oat  the  plans  of  government  toward  the  Americans,  in  the  capacity  of  Colonial  Secretary. 
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of  the  vessel  of  state ;  but  be  bad  abhorred  concession,  and  this  appeared  too  much  like  it. 
A  large  majority  voted  against  Burke's  proposition. 

Lord  North  introduced  a  bill  a  few  days  afterward,  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
or  trade  with  the  colonies  till  they  should  submit,  and  placing  the  whole  country 
under  martial  law.  This  bill  included  a  clause,  founded  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  king's 
speech,  to  appoint  resident  commissioners,  with  discretionary  powers  to  grant  pardons  and 
ei^t  indemnities.*  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety -two  to 
sixty-four  in  the  Commons,  and  by  seventy-eight  to  nineteen  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eight 
peers  protested.     It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  2l8t  of  December. 

Having  determined  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  the  next  necessary 
step  was  to  procure  it.  The  Committee  of  Supply  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  navy  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  that  eighty  ships  should  be  employed  on  the  American  sta- 
tion. The  land  forces  necessary  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  king, 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  controlled  the  troops  of  that  little  kingdom.  Five  regiments  of  Han- 
overian troops  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  to  allow  the  garrisons  of  English  troops 
there  to  be  sent  to  America.  It  was  also  proposed  to  organize  the  militia  of  the  kingdom, 
so  as  to  have  an  efficient  force  at  home  while  the  regulars  should  go  across  the  Atlantic. 
For  their  support  while  in  actual  service  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  land-tax  to  four  shill- 
ings in  the  pound.  This  proposition  touched  the  pockets  of  the  country  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  cooled  their  warlike  ardor  very  sensibly. 

The  peace  establishment  at  home  being  small,  it  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions previously  made,  to  employ  foreign  troops.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  soliciting  them  to  dispose  of  their  Scotch  brigade  for  service 
against  the  Americans.  The  request  was  nobly  refused.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  requesting  a  supply  of  troops ;  that  body  complied  by  voting  four  thousand 
men  for  the  American  service.  They  servilely  agreed  to. send  men  to  butcher  their  brethren 
and  kinsmen  for  a  consideration ;  while  the  noble  Hollanders,  with  a  voice  of  rebuke,  dis- 
sented, and  refused  to  allow  Iheir  soldiers  to  fight  the  stragglers  ibr  freedom,  though  stran- 
gers to  them  in  blood  and  language.' 

The  king  was  more  successful  with  some  of  the  petty  German  princes.  He  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  for  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  in  America.  On 
the  29th  of  February,  1776,  Lord  North  moved  "  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply."  A  most  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ministers 
pleaded  necessity  and  economy  as  excuses  for  such  a  measure.  **  There  was  not  time  to  fill 
the  army  with  recruits,  and  hired  soldiers  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  for,  after  the  war, 
if  native  troops  were  employed,  there  would  be  nearly  thirty  battalions  to  claim  half  pay.*' 
Such  were  the  ostensible  reasons ;  the  real  object  was,  doubtless,  not  so  much  economy,  as 
the  fear  that  native  troops,  especially  raw  recruits,  unused  to  the  camp,  might  affiliate  with 
the  insurgents.  The  opposition  denounced  the  measure  as  not  merely  cruel  toward  the 
Americans,  but  disgraceful  to  the  English  name ;  that  England  was  degrading  herself  by 
applying  to  petty  German  princes  for  succors  against  her  own  subjects ;  and  that  nothing 
would  so  effectually  bar  the  way  for  reconciliation  itith  the  colonists  as  this  barbarous  prep- 

'  This  bill  became  a  law,  and  under  that  clause  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners. 

3  I  can  not  forbear  quotinrr  the  remarks  of  John  Derk  van  der  Chapelle,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of 
Overyssel,  against  the  proposition.  ^*  Though  not  as  principals,  yet  as  auxiliaries  our  troops  would  be  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  (what  some  please  to  caU)  a  rebellion  in  the  American  colonies ;  for  which  pnrpoee 
I  would  rather  see  janisaries  hired  than  troops  from  a  free  state.  In  what  an  odious  light  roust  this  muiat> 
ural  civil  war  appear  to  all  Europe — a  war  in  which  even  savages  (if  credit  can  be  given  to  newspaper  in- 
formation) refuse  to  engage.  More  odious  still  would  it  appear  for  a  people  to  take  a  part  therein  who 
were  themselves  once  slaves,  bore  that  hateful  name,  but  at  last  had  spirit  to  fight  themselves  free.  But, 
above  all,  it  must  appear  superlatively  detestable  to  me,  who  think  the  Americans  worthy  of  every  man'& 
esteem,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending,  in  a  becoming,  manly,  and  religious  manner,  those 
rights  which,  as  men,  they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain." 
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anttion  to  enslave  them.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  fioldiera  to  be  hired  would  desert 
as  soon  as  they  reached  America  ;  for  their  countrymen  were  numerous  in  the  colonies,  were 
all  patriots,  and  would  have  great  influence  over  them  ;^  that  they  would  accept  land, 
abeathe  their  swords,  and  leave  the  English  soldiers  to  do  the  work  which  their  German 
masters  sent  them  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  counted  largely  upon  the  valor 
of  their  hirelings,  many  of  whom  were  veterans,  trained  in  the  wars  of  Fr^eric  the  G-reat, 
and  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  these  blood-hounds  to  show  themselves  in  America 
to  make  the  rebellious  people  lay  down  their  arms  and  sue  for  pardon.  The  opposition,  act- 
uated by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  fair  fame  of  their  country,  pleaded  earnestly  against  the 
oonsummation  of  the  bargain,  and  used  every  laudable  ^ideavor  to  arrest  the  incipient  ac- 
tion. But  opposition  was  of  little  avail ;  North's  motion  for  reference  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hmidred  and  ibrty-two  to  eighty-eight. 

Another  warm  debate  ensued  when  the  committee  reported  on  the  4th  of  Maroh ; 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  not  only  to  countermand 
the  order  for  the  mercenaries  to  proceed  to  America,  but  to  cease  hostilities  altogether.  The 
Earl  of  Coventry  miuntained  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  «*  Look  on  the  map  of  the  globe,"  he  said  ; 
'*  view  Great  Britain  and  North  America ;  compare  their  extent,  consider  the  soil,  rivers, 
climate,  and  increasing  population  of  the  latter ;  nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  blindness 
and  partiality  can  engender  a'  serious  opinion  that  such  a  country  will  long  continue  under 
sabjection  to  tlais.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  how  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  a  vain, 
delusive  scheme  of  dominion,  but  how  we  shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  con- 
tinue faithful  allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  efiected  by  fleets  and  ar* 
mies.  Instead  of  meditating  conquest  and  exhausting  our  strength  in  an  ineflectual  struggle, 
we  should,  wisely  abandoning  wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  substan* 
tial  benefit  we  can  ever  expect,  the  profits  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  the  strong  support 
of  a  firm  and  friendly  alliance  and  compact  for  mutual  defense  and  assistance."*  This  was 
the  language  of  wise  and*  sagacious  statesmanship — of  just  and  honorable  principles — of 
wholesome  and  vigorous  thought ;  yet  it  was  denounced  as  treasonable  in  its  tendency,  and 
encouraging  to  rebellion.  The  report  recommending  the  ratification  of  the  bargain  was 
adopted,  and  the  disgraceful  and  cruel  act  was  consummated.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  men  ;  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 
wjek,  ibur  thousand  and  eighty-four  ;  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  six  hundred  and  seventy ;  making  in  all  seventeen  thousand  fire 
hundred  and  twenty-six  soldiers,  including  the  officers.  Perceiving  the  stem  necessity  which 
compelled  the  British  government  to  negotiate  with  them,  these  dealers  in  fighting  machines 
drove  a  hard  bargain  with  Lord  George  Germaine  and  Lord  Barrington,  making  their  price 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  trade,  where  there  is  a  small  supply  for  a  great  demaind. 
They  asked  and  received  thirty-six  dollars  for  each  man,  and  in  addition  were  to  receive  a 
considerable  subsidy.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  British  government  was  seven  hund- 
red and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars !  The  British  king  also  guarantied  the  dominions  of 
these  princes  against  foreign  attack.  It  was  a  capital  bargain  for  the  sellers ;  for,  while 
they  pocketed  the  enormous  poll- price  for  their  troops,  they  were  released  from  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance,  and  felt  secure  in  their  absence.  Early  in  the  spring  these  mercena- 
ries, with  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  England  and  Ireland,  sailed  for  America, 
under  convoy  of  a  British  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe.*     The  fierce  Grerman 

— I  _  --         -    — - — -    --r-*-|i  ___  II  .   

*  It  was  estimated  that,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Gennaa  emigrants  in  the  American  colonies,  most  of  whom  had  taken  sides  with  the  patriots. 

*  Cavendtsh's  Debates. 

'  Admiral  Howe,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  hesitated  long  before  he  would  accept  the  command  of 
the  fleet  destined  to  sail  against  his  fellow-subjects  in  America.  In  Parliament,  a  few  days  before  he  sailed, 
he  spoke  with  roach  warmth  upon  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  and  *^  declared  that  he  knew  no  struggle  so  pain- 
ful as  that  between  a  soldier's  duties  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  If  left  to  his  ovn  choice,  he  should  dcoline 
serving ;  hot  if  commanded,  it  became  his  duty,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  obey."    General  Conway  said 
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warriors — fierce,  because  brutish,  unlettered,  and  trained  to  bloodshed  by  the  continental 
butchers — were  first  let  loose  upon  the  patriots  in  the  battle  of  liong  Island,*  and  thence- 
forth the  Hessians  bore  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  conflicts  that  ensued. 

During  the  residue  of  the  session  of  Parliament  under  consideration,  American  aflairs  oc- 
cupied a  good  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature,  but  nothing  of  great  importance  was 
done.  The  Duke  of  Graflon  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  an  address  to  the  king 
adopted,  requesting  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued  to  declare  that  if  the  colonists  should, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  show  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  commissioners,  or  present  a 
petition,  hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  their  petition  be  received  and  respected.  He 
assured  the  House  that  both  France  and  Spain  were  arming ;  and  alarmed  them  by  the  as- 
sertion that  *'  two  French  gentlemen  had  been  to  America,  had  conferred  with  Washington 
at  his  camp,  and  had  since  been  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress.*  The  duke's  prop- 
osition was  negatived. 

A  very  brief  official  announcement  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  3d  of  May,  1776.*  Ministers  endeavored  to  conceal  full  intelligence  of  the 
transaction,  and  assumed  a  careless  air,  as  if  the  occurrence  were  of  no  moment.  But  Col- 
onel Barr6  would  not  allow  them  to  rest  quietly  under  the  cloak  of  mystery,  but  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  copies  of  the  dispatches 
of  General  Howe  and  Admiral  Shuldham  might  be  laid  before  the  House.  There,  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  ministry  were  severely  handled.  Lord  North  declared  that  the 
army  was  not  compelled  to  abandon  Boston,  when  he  well  knew  to  the  contrary  ;  and  Lord 
George  Germaine's  explanation  was  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  The  thunders  of  Burke's  elo- 
quent denunciations  were  opened  against  the  government,  and  he  declared  that  *'  every  meas- 
ure which  had  been  adopted  or  pursued  was  directed  to  impoverish.  England  and  to  eman- 
cipate America ;  and  though  in  twelve  months  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  man  had  been 


a  war  with  oar  fellow-sabjects  in  America  differed  very  widely  from  a  war  with  foreigD  nations,  and  that 
before  an  officer  drew  his  sword  against  his  fellow-subjects  he  ought  to  examine  well  his  conscience  whether 
the  cause  were  just.  Thurlow  declared  that  such  sentiments,  if  once  established  as  a  doctrine,  most  tend 
to  a  dissolution  of  all  governments. — PictoritU  Hutory  of  England^  v.,  248. 

^  I  intended  to  defer  a  notice  of  these  German  troops  (generally  called  Hetnantj  because  the  greater  por- 
tion came  from  Hesse  and  Hesse-Cassel)  until  the  battle  of  Long  Island  should  be  under  consideration ;  but 
the  action  relative  to  their  employment  occupies  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session 
of  Parliament,  where  the  most  decided  hostile  measures  against  America  were  adopted,  that  here  seemed 
the  most  appropriate  place  to  notice  the  subject  in  detail. 

*  Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1775,  Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  in  Philadel- 
phia who  was  desirous  of  making  to  them  a  confidential  communication.  At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it,  but  the  intimation  having  been  several  times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  John  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Thomas  Joflferson,  was  appointed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  They  agreed  to  meet  him  in  a  room  in 
Carpenters*  Hall,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  they  found  him  there — an  elderly,  lame  gentleman,  and  appar- 
ently a  wounded  French  officer.  He  told  them  that  the  French  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  exer- 
tions for  liberty  whidh  the  Americans  were  making ;  that  he  vrished  them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it 
should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiments  toward  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances.  He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat, 
and  saying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head.*'  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friend* 
ship  they  might  expect  frorii  the  King  of  France.  *'  Gentlemen,'*  he  answered,  *'  if  you  want  arms,  you 
shall  have  them ;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you 'shall  have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it."  The 
committee  observed  that  these  were  important  aj«surances,  and  again  desired  to  know  by  what  authority 
they  were  nuide.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  again  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  "  I  shall  take  care  of 
my  bead ;"  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no 
more. — See  Life  of  John  Jay^  written  by  hit  ton,  William  Jay. 

*  The  official  announcement  in  the  Gazette  was  as  follows :  "  General  Howe,  oomroander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  North  America,  having  taken  a  resolution  on  the  7th  of  March  to  remove  from  Boston 
to  Halifax  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  as  w^ere  de- 
sirous to  continue  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  forces ;  the  embarkation  was  eflected  on  the  1 7th  of 
the  same  month,  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  without  the  least  interruption  from  the  rebels. 
When  the  packet  came  away,  the  first  division  of  transports  was  under  sail,  and  the  remainder  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  in  a  few  days,  the  admiral  leaving  behind  as  many  men-of-war  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  convoy  for  the  security  and  protection  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  bound  to  Boston." 
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Roysl  A|^>ror«l  of  Howe's  Course.      Opinkms  of  the  People.      Podtioii  of  the  Colonies.      Count  RamforiL      Fortifications. 

spent  for  salt  beef  and  sour-krout/  the  troops  could  not  have  remained  ten  days  longer  if  the 
heavens  had  not  rained  down  manna  and  quails." 

The  majority  voted  down  every  proposition  to  elicit  fall  information  respecting  operations 
in  America,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  his  majesty,  after  expressing  a  hope  **  that  his 
rebellious  subjects  would  yet  submit,"  prorogued  Parliament. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  approved  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  on  the  day 
when  the  announcement  of  the  event  was  made  in  London,  Lord  George  Germaine  Mara, 
wrote  to  Howe,  deploring  the  miscarriage  of  the  general's  dispatches  for  the  minis-  ^^^ 
ters,*  praising  his  prudence,  and  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  had  "  given  the  fullest  proofs 
of  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  discernment  in  the  choice  of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer  to  com- 
mand his  troops  in  America." 

Thus  ended  the  Siege  of  Boston,  where  the  first  decided  triumph  of  American  arms  over 
the  finest  troops  of  Great  Britain  was  accomplished.  The  departure  of  Howe  was  regarded 
in  England  as  a  flight ;  the  patriots  viewed  it  as  a  victory  for  themselves.  Confidence  in 
their  strength  to  resist  oppression  was  increased  ten-fold  by  this  event,  and  doubt  of  final  and 
absolute  success  was  a  stranger  to  their  thoughts.  "  When  the  siege  of  Boston  commenced, 
the  colonies  were  hesitating  on  the  great  measures  of  war ;  were  separated  by  local  inter- 
ests ;  were  jealous  of  each  other's  plans,  and  appeared  on  the  field,  each  with  its  independent 
army  under  its  local  colors.  When  the  siege  of  Boston  ended,  the  colonies  had  drawn  the 
sword  and  nearly  cast  away  the  scabbard.  They  had  soflened  their  jealousy  of  each  other ; 
they  had  united  in  a  political  association ;  and  the  Union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  waved  over 
a  Continental  army."' 

Few  events  of  more  importance  than  those  at  other  large  sea-port  towns  occurred  at  Bos- 
ton after  the  flight  of  the  British  army.  The  Americans  took  good  care  to  keep  their  for- 
tifications in  order,  and  a  fiiU  complement  of  men  to  garrison  them  sufficiently.*    This  fact 

'  A  Dutch  or  German  dish,  made  of  cabbafre* 

*  It  appears  that  Howe  sent  dispatches  to  England  on  the  23d  of  October,  1775,  by  the  hands  of  Major 
Thompson,  and  those  were  the  last  from  him  that  reached  the  ministry  before  the  army  left  Boston  for  Hal- 
ifax. Major  Thompson  was  afterward  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Comit  Romford.  He  was  a  native  of 
Wobom,  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  bom  on  lh6  26th  of  March,  1753.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Professor 
Winthrop  at  Cambridge.  He  afterward  taught  school  at  Ramford  (now  Concord),  New  Hampshire,  where 
be  married  a  wealthy  young  widow.  In  consequence  of  his  adhesion  to  the  British  cause,  he  left  his  family 
in  the  autumn  of  1775,  went  to  England,  and  became  a  favorite  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  made  him 
under  secretary  in  the  Northern  Department.  Near  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  sent  to  New  York, 
where  he  commanded  a  regiment  oif  dragoons,  and  returning  to  England,  the  king  knighted  him.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  be- 
came actiTe  in  public  affairs.  The  dake  raised  him  to  a  high  military  rank,  and  made  him  a  count  of  the 
empire.  He  added  to  his  title  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and  became  Count  Rumford.  He  was  in  London 
io  iSOO,  and  projected  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife,  whom  he  abandoned,  died  in  1794 
in  New  Hampshire.  Count  Rumford  died  August  20th,  1814,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  made  his  name  inunortal.     He  bequeathed  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  College. 

*  Frothingfaam,  page  334. 

*  With  the  exception  of  Dorchester,  Banker  Hill,  and  Roxbury,  I  believe  there  are  few  traces  of  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Revolution  that  can  be  certainly  identified ;  and  so  much  altered  has  been  the  fortress  on 
Castle  Island  that  it  exhibits  but  little  of  the  features  of  1776.  Every  year  the  difficulty  of  properly  loca- 
ting the  several  forts  becomes  greater,  and  therefore  to  preserve,  in  this  work,  a  record  of  those  landmarks 
by  which  they  may  be  identified,  I  condense  from  Silliman's  Journal  for  1822  an  interesting  article  on  the 
sobgect  which  was  communicated  by  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  with  such  references  as  later  writers  have  uutde.  A 
reenrrenoe  to  the  map  on  page  566,  vol.  i.,  will  assist  the  reader. 

I.  Breed's  Hill  and  Bunker  Hill. — These  works  were  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  looking 
toward  Boston.    Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  stands  upon  the  spot  where  Prescott^s  redoubt  was  thrown  up. 

U.  Plowed  Hill. — ^This  fort  was  upon  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  commanding  the  Mystic  River  and 
the  Penny  Ferry.     It  was  in  a  direct  line  from  Charlestown  Neck  to  Winter  Hill,  further  northward. 

in.  Cobble  or  Barrell's  Hill. — In  consequence  of  its  strength,  the  fort  on  this  hill  was  called  Put- 
nam's impregnable  fortress.  This  was  on  the  north  side  of  Willis's  Creek,  in  full  view  of  Bunker  and 
Breed's  Hills,  and  commanding  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown. 

rv.  Lechmere's  Point  was  strongly  fortified  at  a  spot  one  hundred  yards  from  West  Boston  Bridge. 
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seemed  to  be  well  kaown  to  the  eDemy ;  for  while  Newport  and  the  plftces  adjacent  nifiend 
from  the  Davol  operations  of  Biitish  vessels,  Boston  HaiboT  was  shunned  by  them.     Some 

There  was  a,  causeway  across  the  maish,  and  a  line  of  works  tdong  Willu'a  Croek  to  conoecl  with  those  oo 
Cobhie  Hill. 

V.  WiHisa  Hill. — The  works  at  this  pobt,  commaiMiinpr  the  My«io  snd  the  cooutiy  northward  froin 
Chatleatown,  were  more  extensive  than  aoy  other  Amerioan  fortifioation  anwuid  Boatoa.  There  rested  th« 
right  wing  ot  the  arm;  under  General  Lee,  at  the  time  a(  (he  siege  of  Boeton.  There  was  a  redoubt  near. 
upoi  the  TtH  Uiil  Jam,  thai  oommaiHled  ihe  Mystic ;  and  between  Winter  and  Proapect  Hills  was  a  re- 
doabt,  where  a  qaarry  was  opened  about  the  year  ISI9.  This  was  called  Wkilt  Houit  Rtdoubt,  in  the 
rear  oT  which,  at  a  fann-bouse,  Lee  had  his  quarters. 

TI.  PaosFEOT  Hlt-L  has  two  eminenoes,  both  or  vhioh  were  rtrongly  Gnlifled,  and  oonneoted  bj  a  ram- 
part and  ToBse,  or  ditoh.    These  Torts  were  destroyed  in  1617,     There  is  an  exlensive  view  from  this  bill 

VU.  Tas  CtHBaimi  Lines,  ulualed  upon  Batler's  Hill,  consisted  of  six  regular  forts  ooooeeted  bj  a 
strong  inlrenchment.  These  were  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation  when  Mr.  Finch  wrote.  The  Stmitd 
Litit  of  Dtfenit  might  then  be  traced  on  the  College  Green  at  Cambridge. 

Tin.  A  MHiciacuLiK  BiiTTsaT,  with  three  embrasures,  was  situated  on  the  northeni  shore  of  Charles 
Hiver,  near  its  entnuioe  into  the  baj.     It  waa  rather  above  the  level  of  the  marsh. 

IX.  Brooiliicb  Fdkt,  od  Sewall's  Point,  was  very  extensive.  The  ramparts  and  irregular  bastion,  which 
commanded  Chartea  River,  were  very  strong.     The  fort  was  nearly  quadrangular. 

X.  There  waa  a  balltry  on  the  sonlbem  shore  of  Mnddy  River,  with  ihiee  embrasures.  Westward  of 
this  position  was  a  redoubt;  and  between  Stony  Brook  and  Roxbory  were  three  others. 

XI.  Roibubt. — There  were  strong  fortifications  at  this  point,  erected  upon  eminences  whioh  oomnand- 
ed  Boston  Naok,  somelimes  called  Roibury  Neck.     About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  thesr 
redoubts  were  The  Roibdbt  Ltncs,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  town.    There  were  two  lines  of  intrench- 

menls,  which  extended  quite  across  the  peninsula ; 
snd  tbe  ditch,  filled  at  bigh  water,  made  Boston  an 
iaiand.    The  works  thrown  up  by  Gage  when  he  for- 
tified Boston  Neok  were  near  the  present  Dover  Street. 
Upon  a  higher  emi- 
nence, in  Ihe  rear  of 
tbe  Roxbury  lines  (at 
present   [1650]   west 

of    Highland    Street,  ' 

□a  land  owned  by  the 
Honorable  B.  F.  Cope- 
land),  was    Roihory    Fo 

work,  with  bastions  at  eacb  angle.  The  magazine 
appeara  to  have  been  on  the  southwest  ude,  ikear  which  was  a  covered  way 
and  sally-port,  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  fortiflcatioo  of  the  Revolutim  so  well 
preserved  as  this,  except  tbe  old  quadrangular  fort  or  cattle  at  Chamblj,  on 
OaoDHD  FLut  OF  Tua  FosT.*  (lie  gorel ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  patriotio  reverence  will  so  coosccrale 
tbe  gronnd  on  which  this  relic  lies,  that  unhallowed  gain  may  never  lay  upon 
(he  old  ramparta  the  hand  of  demolition. 

Tbe  history  of  (he  construction  of  Roxburji  Fort  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  known  to  hare  been  the 
first  regular  work  erected  by  the  Americans  wben  they  nearly  oircumvallated  Boston.  Tradition  avers, 
that  when  the  Rhode  Island  "  Army  of  Observation,"  which  hastened  toward  Boston,  under  Greene,  after 
the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  encamped  at  Jamaica  Plains,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  and 
commenoed  this  redoubt  at  Roxbury.  General  Ward,  who,  by  common  consent,  was  captaiu^eneral  of  the 
accumulating  forces,  ordered  them  to  desist,  as  be  was  atKiul  to  commence  a  regular  line  of  fortifications 
under  the  direction  of  Gridley.  The  Rhode  Islanders,  acknowledging  no  authority  but  their  own  Provincial 
Assembly,  proceeded  in  their  work;  and  when  Washington  took  command  of  the  army,  he  regarded  this 
fort  as  the  best  and  most  eligibly  looated  of  all  tbe  works  then  in  course  of  construction.     During  tbe  siege 

>  Thll  Ttev  li  fnim  the  Mnilh*«I  ugls  of  Iba  tan.     In  Ihe  tongraaaa  ■  parllDn  af  ttan  mnplrti  !•  (Kn.    Tbne  ITS  DDIt 

■crou  the  ptctare,  to  Ihs  Irit,  It  the  lida  oT  Ihg  fort  tanird  BoMOD.  eihlblltog  promineni  Iracci  af  IhE  embruura  tor  Ibe  on. 
nons.  It  VU  1  tbgerdij  in  iiiliiinii  wbgn  1  tUIikI  ihefon  In  company  wiih  FredsHc  Kidder.  En].,  of  BoatoD,  towhoHmin- 
«j  and  uUipuriui  lule  I  am  Indabted  for  the  koowledgn  of  tiic  exiilBCce  a!  thli  wcll-pmFn'cd  [DittAcuiaii.  No  diatuii  ylrw 
eosldbg  procured,  and  1  ir4a  obliged  to  be  content  irllh  tbe  abaia  akElch.  made  In  the  InKnala  of  "mn  and  aboirer.'  Tl» 
bald  rocka  on  vrhicb  the  fort  atandi  are  bnge  bowldera  of  pn^in^^tt^iu,  and  upon  three  iide«  thcae  fonn  natural  rCTAtnima^ 
which  irouLd  be  dUQcull  for  an  memj  to  acaJe.  The  embankmcnta  are  from  cighi  to  fifteen  feet  in  tieight,  inil  wiihio,  ibt 
Unv^pfri*.  on  vhich  Ihe  aoldlen  and  cumana  wen  placed,  ia  quite  perfect. 
1  Bee  map  on  page  5«6,  ToL  L 

>  Tbia  ia  ■  ground  plan  of  tlie  Ibrt  u  il  now  (ppean.    A  lathe  parade;  B,the  magaaliw;  C,  the  tallj-port ;  D,  Uiciida  (omrd 
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Tte  ^CoDTvatkn  Troopa.**  llielr  Pwole  of  Honor.  Picture  of  the  Captivtea.  Borgoyne  In  Boaton. 

rfthe  Tories  wbo  went  with  Howe  to  Halifax  returned,  and  bast  thentflelves  upon  the  clem- 
eney  of  the  new  goveminent.  Those  who  possessed  influence  that  might  be  dangerous  were 
immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  confined  for  several  months, 
antil  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  their  release. 

Boston  was  the  place  whither  the  captured  troops  of  Burgoyne  were  sent  in  1777,  to 
embark  for  £ngland  on  parole.*  They  entered  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  November, 
doling  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  northeast  storm.  A  graphic  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hessians  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  Mrs.  Warren,  printed 
on  page  62.  Speaking  of  the  British  portion  of  the  captive  army,  the  same  writer  says  : 
"Their  baggage-wagons  were  drawn  by  poor  half-starved  horses ;  but  to  bring  up  the  rear 
was  a  noble-looking  guard  of  American,  bra  wny»  victorious  yeomanry,  who  assisted  in  bring- 
ing these  tons  of  slavery  to  terms.  Some  of  our  wagons,  drawn  by  fat  oxen,  driven  by  joy- 
ous-locking Yankees,  closed  the  cavaleade.  The  generals  and  other  pfficers  went  to  Brad- 
iih's,  where  they  quarter  at  present.  The  privates  trudged  through  thick  and  thin  to  the 
hills,  where  we  thought  they  were  to  be  confined  ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  when,  in  the 
morning,  we  beheld  an  inundation  of  these  disagreeable  objects  filling  our  streets."  These 
captive  troops  were  quartered  in  some  of  the  best  private  houses,  and  the  students  of  Har- 
vsjd  College  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  these  foreign  soldiers.  Alluding  to  this  fact, 
Mrs.  Winthrop  writes,  "  Is  there  not  a  degree  of  unkindness  in  loading  poor  Cambridge, 

almost  ruined  before  this  gfeat  army  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  us  ?' Surprising 

that  our  general  [Gates},  or  any  of  our  colonels,  should  insist  on  the  first  university  in  Amer- 
ica being  disbanded  for  their  genteel  accommodation,  and  we,  poor  oppressed  people,  seek  an 

asylum  in  the  woods  against  a  piercing  winter General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Sunday 

in  Boston  with  General .     He  rode  through  the  town  properly  attended,  down  Court 

Street  and  through  the  Main  Street,  and  on  his  return  walked  to  Charlestown  ferry,  followed 
by  as  great  a  number  of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope."  There  must  have  been  a 
great  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  Burgoyne  at  that  time  and  when  he  walked  the  same 
atreets  two  years  before,  a  general  covered  with  fresh  laurels  won  upon  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sola.*     The  captive  army  were  sent  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  1 779. 

of  Boston,  RozBUET  Foet  was  considered  Superior  to  all  others  for  its  strength  and  its  power  to  annoy  the 


XII.  DoBCHESTxa  Heights. — ^The  aneient  fortifications  there  are  covered  hy  the  remains  of  those  erected 
IB  1812,  and  have  little  interest  except  as  showing  the  locality  of  the  forts  of  the  Revolution. 

Xni.  At  Nook's  Hill,  near  Soath  Boston  Bridge,  the  last  breast- work  was  thrown  up  by  the  Americans 
belbre  the  flight  of  the  British.  It  was  the  menacing  appearance  of  this  suddenly-erected  fort  that  caused 
Hoim  to  hasten  bis  departure.  The  engineers  employed  in  the  construction  of  these  works  were  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  chief;  Lieutenant-colonel  Rufos  Putnam,  Captain  Josiah  Waters,  Captain  Baldwin,  of 
Btaokfleld,  and  Captain  Henry  (afterward  general)  Knox,  assistants.  These  were  the  principal  works 
erected  ani  occupied  by  the  Americans  at  Boston.  When  Mr.  Finch  wrote  in  1822,  many  of  these  were 
"Veil  preserved,  and  he  expressed  a  patriotic  desire  that  they  should  remain  so.  But  they  are  gone,  and  art 
has  covered  up  the  relics  that  were  left.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  his  recommend. 
•tioo,  by  which  to  preserve  the  identity  of  some  of  the  localities.  "The  laurel,  planted  on  the  spot  where 
Warren  fell,  would  be  an  emblem  of  unfading  honor ;  the  white  birch  and  pine  might  adorn  Prospect  Hill ; 
■t  Rcuxbary,  the  cedar  and  the  oak  might  yet  retain  their  eminence ;  and  upon  the  heights  of  Dorchester  we 
would  plant  the  laurel,  and  the  finest  trees  which  adorn  the  forest,  because  there  was  achieved  a  glorious 
Tictory,  without  the  sacrifice  of  life  !*' 

*  I  have  before  me  the  original  parotet  of  honor ^  signed  by  all  the  surviving  officers  of  Burgoyne's  cap- 
tared  army.  They  are  the  property  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  kindly  placed  them  in 
wuj  hands  for  use.  The  paroles  are  dated  at  Cambridge,  December  13th,  1777.  One  is  signed  by  185 
English  officers,  headed  by  Burgoyne ;  the  other  by  95  German  officers,  headed  by  Riedesel,  the  Bruns- 
general. 
This  sodden  influx  menaced  the  country  about  Boston  with  famine,  for  the  five  thousand  prisoners  of  war 
to  be  fed.    Every  article  rapidly  rose  in  price  -,  wood  was  sold  at  twenty-seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  cord. 

'  When  Burgoyne  left  Boston  for  England,  General  Phillips  was  left  in  chief  command  of  the  captive 
quarter^  on  Prospect  Hill.  He  was  a  conceited,  irritable  person,  and  often  his  haughty  pride  made 
forget  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the^victorious  Americans,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  despise. 
On  one  oocasaoo,  one  of  his  officers  was  returning  from  Boston,  with  two  females,  to  the  British  camp,  and 
refused  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel.    He  vras  shot  dead,  and  the  act  was  justified  by  the  rules 

II.  c 
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Expedition  agaiiiat  Penobicot      Iti  FaOnre.      General  PhiUipfl.      General  Wadsworth.      Cloee  of  the  Chnmidei  of  Boston. 

In  July,  1779,  the  State  of  Massachasetti  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Boston  to  go  against 
the  British  troops  at  Penobscot,  a  small  town  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
The  enemy  were  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  strong.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  ordered 
to  be  raised  for  the  expedition,  but  only  about  nine  hundred  were  actually  employed,  and 
some  of  these  were  pressed  into  the  service.  Some  were  conveyed  thither  by  a  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  several  sloops  of  war,  carrying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  guns,  one  of  thirty-two 
guns,  seven  armed  brigs,  and  twenty-four  other  vessels,  which  served  as  transports.  Other 
portions  of  the  militia  marched  from  the  lower  counties  of  Maine.  Commodore  Salstonstall 
commanded  the  fleet,  and  Generals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth  led  the  land  forces.  A  disagree- 
ment arose  between  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  and  army,  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  expedition  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  American 
land  force  debarked,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  up  a  steep  declivity,  in  the  face  of 
a  storm  of  shot  from  the  enemy.  The  marines  did  not  come  to  their  support,  and  a  large 
naval  re-enforc^ment  for  Xhe  British  arriving  at  that  moment,  the  assailants  were  repnlsed 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  expedition.  The  Americans  destroyed  many  of  their  vessels  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  in  scattered  detachments,  the 
troops,  marines,  and  sailors,  made  their  way  back  to  their  homes,  sufl^ring  great  hardships 
in  their  route  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  affair. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  instituted  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  censuring  the 
naval  commander,  and  commending  Lovell  and  Wadsworth.^ 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  Boston.  Henceforth  we  shall  only  refer  to  them  inci- 
dentally, as  the  elucidation  of  prominent  events  elsewhere  shall  make  this  necessary.  We 
have  seen  the  discontents  of  the  colonies  ripen  into  open  rebellion  in  this  hot-bed  of  patriot- 
ism ;  we  have  seen  a  Continental  army  organized,  disciplined,  and  prepared  for  action,  and 
those  yeomanry  and  artisans,  drawn  from  the  fields  and  workshops,  piling,  with  seeming' 
Titan  strength,  huge  fortifications  around  a  ^ell*disciplined  British  army,  and  expelling  it 
from  one  of  the  most  advantageous  positions  on  the  continent.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  places 
where  other  scenes  in  the  great  drama  were  enacted. 

of  war.     General  Phillips  was  greatly  enraged,  and  wrote  the  following  impudent  letter  to  General  Heath, 
the  commanding  officer : 

"Cambridge,  Jqdo  17,  1778. 
'^  Murder  and  death  have  at  length  taken  place.  An  officer,  riding  out  from  the  barracks  on  Prospect 
Hill,  has  been  shot  by  an  American  sentinel.  I  leave  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  disposition,  which  has  joined 
itself  to  rebellion  in  these  colonies,  to  the  feelings  of  all  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  for  justice,  for  I  believe  every 
principle  of  it  has  fled  from  this  province.  I  demand  liberty  to  send  an  officer  to  General  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, by  way  of  the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington.  Wm.  Phillips,  Major  General.*^ 

This  was  strange  language  for  a  prisoner  of  war  to  use  toward  his  keeper  1  Before  the  insulting  note 
had  been  received  by  Heath,  the  sentry  had  been  put  under  guard  to  await  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  inquest. 
Heath  had  also  written  a  polite  note  to  Phillips,  informing  him  of  thd  fact.  As  I  have  observed  before,  the 
haughty  insolence  of  the  British  functionaries,  civU  and  military,  toward  the  Americans,  did  more  to  engen- 
der hatred  and  foster  the  rebellion  than  any  other  single  cause.  Phillips's  conduct  is  a  fair  picture,  among 
many  others,  of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Britons  in  authority.  I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  to 
General  Heath,  written  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoyne's  deputy  adjutant  gen- 
eral.    It  is  marked  by  flippant  insolence,  although  a  little  more  polite  than  Phillips's  letter. 

^  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769.  After 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  British  fort  at  Penobscot  in  1779,  where  his  bravery  was  acknowledged, 
he  was  sent  to  command  in  the  district  of  Maine,  whither  he  took  his  family.  In  February,  1781,  a  party 
of  the  enemy  captured  him  in  his  own  house,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  British  quarters  at  Bagaduce  or  Cas- 
tin.  In  company  with  Major  Burton,  he  effected  his  escape  from  the  fort  in  June,  crossed  the  Penobscot  in 
a  canoe,  and  traveled  through  the  wilderness  to  his  home.  Of  hb  capture,  suflTerings,  and  escape,  Dr. 
Dwight  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Traveh  in  Nete  England.  For 
many  years  Wadsworth  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Cumberland  district.  He  died  at  Hiram,  in  Maine, 
in  November,  1829,  aged  eighty  years.  His  son^  Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsworth,  was  blown  up  in  a  Ore- 
ship  In  the  harbor  at  Tripoli  in  September,  1804. — AUenB  American  Biography. 
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ScBuery  on  tlio  Route. 


Coehitaate. 


Hie  QufnBbau^ 


Traditton  of  MMbapaug. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Day  wanes ; '  His  aotamn's  eventide  again ; 
And,  sinking  on  the  bloe  hill's  breast,  the  san 
Spi^ids  the  large  bounty  of  bis  level  blaze, 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  trees, 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o'er  the  sheet 
Of  the  dark  stream,  in  whose  unruffled  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shrub  and  the  graceful  elm. 
As  the  gray  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whispers  of  the  evening  air." 

George  Lunt. 


T  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm,  bright  day  in  October,  that  I  left 
Boston  for  Norwich  and  New  London,  upon  the  Thames,  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  purposed  to  pass  two  or  three  days  in  visiting  the  interesting  lo- 
calitTes  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  I  journeyed  upon  the  great 
Western  rail-way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  westward, 
where  the  Norwich  road  branches  off  in  the  direction  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  courses  down  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  French  and  Quine- 
baug  Rivers.  Every  rood  of  the  way  is  agreeably  diversified.  Hill  and 
mountain,  lake  and  streamlet,  farm-house  and  village,  charmed  the  eye 
with  a  kaleidoscope  variety  as  our  train  thundered  over  the  road  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Yet  memory  can  fix  upon  only  a  few  prom- 
inent points,  and  these  appear  to  make  the  sum  of  all  which  the  eye  gazed 
upon.  Thus  I  remember  the  sweet  Lake  Cochituate,  whose  clear  waters  now  bless  the  city 
of  Bo6ton  with  limpid  streams.  I  remember  it  stretching  away  north  from  the  rail-way, 
pierced  with  many  green  headlands,  and  rippled  by  the  wings  of  waterfowl.  Thus,  too,  I 
remember  the  beautiful  little  Mashapaug,*  lying  in  a  bowl  of  the  wooded  hills  of  Killingly, 
sparkling  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  swept  by  and  became  lost  among  the 
rugged  heights  and  dark  forests  at  twilight. 

The  Quinebaug  is  dotted  with  pretty  factory  villages  at  almost  every  rift  in  its  course ; 
and,  as  we  halted  a  moment  at  the  stations,  the  serried  lights  of  the  mills,  and  the  merry 
laughter  of  troops  of  girls  just  released  from  labor,  joyous  as  children  bursting  from  school, 
agreeably  broke  the  inonotony  of  an  evening  ride  in  a  close  car.  We  reached  the  Shetucket 
Valley  at  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  was  pleasantly  housed  at  the  Mer- 

'  This  sheet  of  water  is  now  known  by  the  nnpoetical  name  of  Alexander's  Lake,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  Scotchman,  named  Neil  Alexander,  settled  there,  and  owned  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  in  the  year 
1720.  The  Indians,  who  called  it  Mashapaug,  had  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lake.  I 
qnoce  froni  Barber^M  Hiatorieal  CoUecUom  of  Connecticut,  p.  431 :  ^^  In  ancient  times,  when  the  red  men  of 
this  quarter  bad  long  enjoyed  prosperity,  that  is,  when  they  had  found  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods  and  fish 
in  the  poods  and  rivers,  they  at  length  fixed  the  time  for  a  general  powwow — a  sort  of  festival  for  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  singing,  and  dancing.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  sandy  hill,  or  mountain, 
ecwrered  with  tall  pines,  occupying  the  situation  where  the  lake  now  lies.  The  powwow  lasted  four  days  in 
iocoesaioii,  and  was  to  continue  longer,  had  not  the  Great  Spirit,  enraged  at  the  licentiousness  that  prevailed 
there,  resolved  to  punish  them.  Accordingly,  while  the  red  people,  in  immense  numbers,  were  capering 
aboat  oo  the  sommit  of  the  mountain,  it  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  them  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  when 
the  waters  from  below  rushed  up  and  covered  them  all,  except  one  good  old  aquaw,  who  occupied  the  peak 
which  DOW  bears  the  name  of  Loon's  Island.  Whether  the  tradition  is  entitled  to  credit  or  not,  we  will  do 
it  justice  by  affirming  that  in  a  clear  day,  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  smooth,  the 
huge  tmnb  and  leafless  branches  of  gigantic  pinet  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  wa^ 
ter,  some  of  them  reaching  almost  to  the  surface,  in  such  huge  and  fantastic  forms  as  to  cause  the  beholdnr 
to  startle  V' 
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Arrival  at  Korwich.  A  literary  Friefiid.  Indiaii  Historj  of  Norwich.  Uncas  and  BOantanAnob. 

chants*  Hotel  in  Norwich,  a  city  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yantic  and 
Shetucket  Rivera,  whose  wedded  watera  here  foim  the  broad  and  navigable  Thames. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  started  in  search  of  celebrities,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  the  widely-known  author  of  the  <*  Statesman's  Manual"  and 
other  standard  works.  Norwich  is  his  birth-place,  and  was  his  residence  during  his  youth, 
and  he  is  as  familiar  with  its  history  and  topography  as  a  husbandman  is  with  that  of  his 
farm.  With  such  a  guide,  accompanied  by  his  intelligent  little  son,  an  earnest  delver  among 
the  whys  and  wherefores  in  the  mine  of  knowledge,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  journey  of  a 
day.  Nor  was  I  disappointed  ;  and  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  that  day's  ramble  form  one 
of  the  brightest  points  in  my  interesting  tour.  I  procured  a  span  of  horses  and  a  barouche 
to  convey  us  to  Lebanon,  twelve  miles  northward,  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull^  the 
patriot  governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution.  While  the  hostler  is  harnessing  our 
team,  let  us  open  the  chronicles  of  Norwich  and  see  what  history  has  recorded  there. 

Like  that  of  all  the  ancient  New  England  towns,  the  Indian  history  of  Norwich,  com- 
mencing with  the  advent  of  the  English  in  that  neighborhood  about  1643,  is  full  of  romance, 
and  woes  the  pen  to  depict  it ;  but  its  relation  to  my  subject  is  only  incidental,  and  I  must 
pass  it  by  with  brief  mention. 

Norwich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Mohegan  country,  and  Mohegan  was  its  Indian 
name.  Uncas  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  when  the  English  first  settled  at  Hartford,  and 
built  a  fort  .at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  formed  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  whites  ;  and  so  fair  were  his  broad  acres  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot 
River,  now  the  Thames,  that  the  sin  of  covetousness  soon  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  Puritan 
settlers.  Wawekus  Hill,  now  in  the  center  of  Norwich,  was  a  famous  observatory  for  hie 
warriors,  for  eastward  of  them  were  the  powerful  Narragansets,  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mo- 
hegans,  and  governed  by  the  brave  Miantonomoh,  also  a  friend  of  the  white  men.  In  the 
spring  of  1643  the  flame  of  war  was  lighted  between  these  powerful  tribes,  and  Miantono- 
moh led  his  warriors  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mohegan  country.  His  plans  were  secretly  laid, 
and  he  hoped  to  take  Uncas  by  surprise.  .  For  this  purpose  six  hundred  of  his  bravest  war- 
riors were  led  stealthily,  by  night  marches,  toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot.  At 
dawn,  one  morning,  they  were  discovered  at  the  Shetucket  Fords,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Quinebaug,  by  some  of  the  vigilant  Mohegan  scouts  upon  the  Wawekus.  From  the  rocky 
nooks  near  the  falls  of  the  Yantic,  a  canoe,  bearing  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence,  shot 
down  the  Thames  to  Shantock  Point,  where  Uncas  was  strongly  fortified.  With  three  or 
four  hundred  of  his  best  warriors  he  marched  to  meet  Miantonomoh.  They  confronted  at 
the  Great  Plains,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Norwich,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames.  A 
fierce,  conflict  ensued.  The  advantage  gained  by  Uncas  by' strategy^  was  maintained,  and 
the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  closely  pureued  by  the  Mohegans.  Through  tangled 
woods  and  over  rocky  ledges,  across  the  Yantic,  and  over  the  high  plain  of  Norwich  toward 
the  Shetucket  Fords,  the  pursued  and  pursuers  swept  like  a  blast.  Two  swifl-footed  Mo- 
hegans pursued  Miantonomoh  with  unwearied  pertinacity,  and  Anally  outstripped  him,  he 
being  encumbered  with  a  heavy  corselet.  They  impeded  his  progress,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  seize  him,  that  honor  being  reserved  for  their  chief.  As  soon  as  Uncas  touched  Mianto- 
nomoh, the  latter  halted  and  sat  down  in  silence.  He  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Shan- 
tock, where  Uncas  treated  him  with  generous  kindness  and  respect.  The  conflict  had  been 
brief,  but  thirty  of  the  Narragansets  were  slain.  Among  the  prisonera  were  a  brother  of 
the  captive  king,  and  two  sons  of  Canonicus,  his  uncle. 

Uncas,  probably  fearing  that  the  Narragansets  would  make  an  attempt  to  recapture  their 

*  When  Uncas  saw  the  superior  number  of  Miantondmoh^s  warriors,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  that  chief 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  Uncas,  "  Let  us  two  fight  single-handed.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  if 
I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  be  mine."  Miantondmoh,  suspecting  treachery,  disdainfully  rejected  the  propo- 
sition. Uncas  then  fell  on  his  face,  a  signal  previously  agreed  upon  with  bis  warriors,  who,  with  bent  bows, 
rushed  upon  the  Narragansets,  who  were  carelessly  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  thus  pat  them 
to  flight. 
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chief,  tent  him  to  Hartford,  and  surrendered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  English,  agreeing 
to  be  governed  io  bis  future  conduct  toward  his  prisoner  by  their  advice.  Miantonomoh 
was  imprisoned  until  September,  when  the  commissioners  of  the  Utiited  Colonies,  at  their 
meeting  in  Boston,  after  debating  the  question  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  take  the  life 
of  Miantonomoh,  referred  his  case  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  composed  of  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  the  colonies.  Their  decision  was  in  favor  of  handing  him  over  to  Uncas 
for  ezecutiont  without  torture^  within  the  dominions  of  that  sachem.  Delighted  with  the 
verdict  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  equally  savage  Mohegan,  with  a  few  trusty  followers,  con- 
ducted Miantonomoh  to  the  spot  where  he  was  captured,  and,  while  marching  unsuspicious 
of  present  danger,  a  brother  of  Uncas,  at  a  sign  from  that  chief,  buried  his  hatchet  in  the 
head  of  the  royal  prisoner.  Uncas  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder  of  the  slain  cap- 
tive and  ate  it,  saying,  "  It  is  very  sweet ;  it  makes  my  heart  strong."  Satisfied  revenge 
made  it  sweet ;  and  no  doubt  his  heart  felt  stronger  when  he  saw  his  powerful  enemy  lying 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  whole  transaction  was  base  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Miantono- 
moh had  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  whites  on  Rhode  Island,  and  his  sentence  was  a  fla- 
grant ofiense  against  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  Christianity.  He  was  buried 
where  he  was  slain,  and  from  these  circumstances  the  place  has  since  been  called  the  Sa- 
chem's Plain.' 

The  Narragansets,  burning  with  revenge,  and  led  by  Pessaeus,  a  brother  of  Mianton5- 
moh,  invaded  the  Mohegan  country  in  the  spring  of  1645.     Plantations  were  laid  waste,, 
and  Uncas,  with  his  principal  warriors,  was  driven  into  his  strong  fortress  at  Shantock. 
There  he  was  closely  besieged,  but  found  means  to  send  a  messenger  to  Captain  Mason,  the 
destroyer  of  the  Pequots,  then  commanding  the  fort  at  Say  brook.     As  in  duty  bound,  that 
officer  sent  succor  to  his  ally,  not  in  men,  for  they  were  not  needed,  but  in  provisions. 
Thomas  Leffingwell,  a  young  man  of  undaunted  courage,  paddled  a  canoe  up  the  Pequot  at 
night,  laden  with  many  hundred  weight  of  beef,  corn,  pease,  &c.,  and  deposited  them  safely 
within  the  fiirt  at  Shantock.     This  timely  relief  was  made  known  to  the  besiegers  by  hoist- 
ing a  piece  of  beef  upon  a  pole  above  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.     Unable  unkos 
to  break  down  the  fortress,  the  Narragansets  raised  the  siege  and  returned            /^f  p  /^ 
to  their  own  country.    This  invasion  was  repeated,  and  with  almost  fatal           ^  \/ 
efiect  to  Uncas.     The  English  saved  him,  and,  finally,  afler  nearly  twenty  i) 
years  of  strife,  the  hatchet  was  buried  between  these  tribes.                                  ^  '""''''' 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  that  the  younger  Winthrop  and            Owaxbko, 
others  commenced  a  settlement  at  Pequot  Harbor,  now  New  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  1659  Uncas  and  his  two  sons  signed  a  deed  at  Say- 
brocA,  conveying  a  tract  of  land,  "  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Great  River,"             *^  ™*'*'* 
nine  miles  square,  to  Thomas  Leffingwell  and  others,  for  a  value  consid-         attawauhood, 
eration  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     Leffingwell  had  thirty-     "^•^Zff^-^Tf^^^ 
five  associates,  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the         ^j^     'j[ 
plain  now  known  as  the  eld  tmon,  or  up  toum.     It  is  not  my  province  to   siokaturbs  or  uncas 

trace  the  progress  of  settlement,  but  simply  to  note  the  prominent  points        ^^  ""  Bovb-* 

■I  1. 

*  The  spot  where  Miantondraoh  was  buried  is  a  little  northward  of  the  village  of  Greenville,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Shetucket,  and  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Norwich.  A  pile  of  stones  was  placed  apon  his 
grmve,  and  tor  many  years  a  portion  of  his  tribe  came,  in  the  season  of  flowers,  and  mourned  over  his  re- 
maios,  each  one  adding  a  stone  to  the  tumulus.  At  length  their  visits  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  tradition 
beio^  seldom  heard  at  that  isolated  spot,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  ignorant  of  the  faqt  that  the  pile  of 
stones  was  aepolchral  and  sacred  to  patriotism,  used  them  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation  of  a  bam. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1841,  the  people  of  Greenville  celebrated,  by  a  festival,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Mttfltonflmiih,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  It  is  a  block  of  granite  eight  feet  high,  and  about  five  feet 
■quare  at  the  base,  bearing  the  inscription 

Miantonomoh. 
1643. 

I  ^Sd  not  visit  the  spot,  bat,  from  description,  I  think  the  initial  letter  I,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
is  a  fair  represeotatioo  of  it. 

'  Owaoeko  was  a  bold  warrior  in  his  youth,  and  was  distinguished  in  King  Philip's  War.     In  maturity, 
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in  the  colonial  history  of  a  people  who  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  aupporten 

of  the  Revolution.' 

It  was  .a  charming  spot  where  the  Puritan  settlers  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  a 
name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  English  hirth*plaoe  of  some  of  them.     "  Birds  and 

animals  of  almost  every  species  belonging  to  the  climate  were  numerous  to  an  uncommon 

degree ;  and  the  hissing  of  snakes,  as  well  as  the  howling  of  wolves  and  bears  must  soon 

have  become  familiar  to  their  ears.     To  complete  the  view, 

it  may  be  added,  that  the  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  wild 

fowl ;  in  the  brooks  and  meadows  were  found  the  beaver  and 

the  otter,  and  through  the  whole  scene  stalked  at  intervals 

the  Indian  and  the  deer."'     The  planting  of  this  settlement 

greatly  pleased  Uncas,  but  irritated  the  Narragansets ;  the 

former  regarding  it^with  pleasure,  as  the  latter  did  with  anger, 

as  a  barrier  to  the  meditated  invasions  of  the  Mohegan  country 

by  the  tribe  of  Miantonomoh.     Uncas  remained  a  firm  friend 

to  the  whites  until  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the 

close  of  King  Philip's  War,  probably  in  1683.     He  died  at 

Mohegan  (Norwich),  and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of 

his  family,  situated  upon  the  high  plain  just  above  the  falls  of 

the  Yantio.     The  royal  cemetery  has  been  inclosed,  and  a 

granite  monument  erected  therein  to  the  memory  of  the  cele- 
brated sachem.  Uwca«'8  Montmwt.* 

Noyembcr  I,        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  white  child  bom  in  Norwich  was 

16G0.        Christopher  Huntington,  afterward  recorder  of  the  town.     The  name  of  Hunt- 
ington is  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  history  of  that  settlement,  and  is  prominent 

in  our  revolutionary  annals.     Several  of  that  name  were  engaged  in  the  army,  and  one. 

Samuel  Huntington,  was  President  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  whole  population  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  from  the  Stamp  Act  era  until  the 
close  of  the  war  for  independence,  almost  every  patriotic  measure  adopted  was  an  act 

of  the  town,  not  of  impromptu  assemblages  of  the  friends  of  liberty  or  of  committees.*     Like 

having  lost  the  stimulus  of  war,  *^  he  used  to  wander  about  with  his  blanket,  metonep,  and  sandals,  his  gun, 
and  his  squaw,"  says  Mjss  Caulkins,  *'  to  beg  in  the  neighboring  towns,  quartering  himself  in  the  kitchens 
and  outhouses  of  his  white  friends,  and  presenting  to  strangers,  or  those  who  oould  not  well  understand  his 
imperfect  English,  a  briefs  which  had  been  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Richard  Bushnell.     It  was  as  follows : 

** '  Oneco  king,  hia  queen  dotii  bring 

To  beg  a  little  food : 
As  they  go  aloog  their  friendg  lunong 

To  try  how  kind,  how  good. 
Some  pork,  aome  beef,  for  their  relief; 

And  if  you  can't  epare  broad, 
Shell  thank  yon  for  your  pudding,  at  they  go  a  gooding. 

And  carry  it  on  he^  bead.' " 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  well*written  volume  of  360  pages,  ji  History  of  Norwich,  ConnectiaU,/rom 
its  Settlement  in  1660,  to  January ,  1845  :  by  Miss  F.  M,  CaiUkins,  It  is  carefully  compiled  from  the  town 
records,  old  newspapers,  and  well-authenticated  traditions,  many  of  the  latter  being  derived  from  then  living 
witnesses  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  I  am  indebted  to  Uiis  valuable  little  work  for  much  interesting 
matter  connected  with  Norwich.  '  Miss  Caulkins,  page  40. 

^  This  monument  is  on  the  south  side  of  Prospect  Street,  and  stands  within  a  shaded  inclosure  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  prim^  upon  the  estate  of  Judge  Goddard.  The  obelisk  is  a  single  block  of  granite,  and,  with  the 
pedestal,  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Norwich.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  President  Jackson,  while  visiting  Norwich  during  his  Eastern  tour  in  1832.  Several 
small  tomb-stones  of  those  of  the  royal  line  of  Uncas  are  within  the  inclosure.  The  name  has  now  become 
extinct,  the  last  Uncas  having  been  buried  there  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  descendant 
of  Uncas,  named  Mazeon,  was  buried  there  in  1827,  on  which  occasion  the  wife  of  Judge  Goddard  (he  being 
absent)  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  then  numbering  about  sixty,  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation. 

^  On  the  7th  of  April,  1765,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  people,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  voted  unanimously  "  that  the  town  clerk  shall  proceed  in  his  office  as  usual,  and 
the  town  will  save  him  harmless  from  all  damage  that  he  may  sustain  thereby.'* 
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tho0e  of  Boston,  the  people  of  Norwich  had  iheit  Liberty  Tree,  under  which  public  meetiugif 
were  held  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  brought  from  the  forest,  and  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  open  plain.  Ingersoli,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Connecticut,  was  burned 
in  effigy  upon  the  high  hill  overlookiug  the  plain,  just  above  the  site  of  the  old  meeting- 
house. The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  event, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1767,  with  great  festivity,  under  lAberty  Tree,  which  was  decked 
with  standards  and  appropriate  devices,  and  crowned  with  a  Phrygian  c&p.  A  tent,  or 
booth,  was  erected  under  it,  called  a  pavilion.  Here,  almost  daily,  people  assembled  to  hear 
news  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  determination  to  resist  every  kind  of  oppression.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  non-importation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  pledge  was  generally  signed,  and  almost  all  were  strictly  faithful.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  1768,  an  entertainment  was  given  at  Peck*s  tavern,'  to  celebrate  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Wilkes  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Every  thing  was  arranged  in  excellent  taste. 
All  the  table  furniture,  such  as  plates,  bowls,  tureens,  tumblers,  and  napkins,  were  marked 
"45,'*  the  number  of  the  North  Briton,  Wilkes's  paperi  that  drew  down  upon  his  head  the 
ire  of  the  British  government,  and,  consequently,  as  a  persecuted  patriot,  obtained  for  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  was  decorated  with  new  banners 
and  devices,  amon^^hich  was  a  flag  inscribed  *'No.  45,  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  Another 
celebration  was  held  there  in  September,  avowedly  to  ridicule  the  commissioners  of  customs 
at  Boston  ;  and  in  various  ways  the  people  manifested  their  defiance  of  British  power,  where 
it  wielded  instruments  of  oppression.  The  margins  of  their  public  records,  for  a  series  of 
years,  were  emblazoned  with  the  words  Liberty  !  Liberty  !  Liberty  !  Every  man  was 
a  self-constituted  member  of  the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  none  could  drink  tea,  or  use 
other  proscribed  articles  with  impunity.  Some  who  ofiended  were  foroed  publicly  to  recant. 
The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  under  the  special  inspection  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  of  whom 
Captain  Joseph  Trumbull,  a  younger  son  of  Governor  Trumbull,  was  one  of  the  most  active. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1774,  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion "  the  melancholy  state  of  affairs."  Honorable  Jabez  Huntington  was  chosen  modera- 
tor; a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Trumbull  and  Samuel  Huntington,  were, 
adopted,*  and  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  pa- 
triots of  the  town,  was  appointed.*  The  people  of  Boston,  in  their  distress,  consequent  upon 
the  closing  of  the  port,^  received  substantial  testimonies  of  the  sympathy  of  those  of  'Jane  i 
Norwich  ;*  and  when  the  rumor  which  went  abroad  that  the  British  soldiers  were  massa- 
cring the  people  of  Boston,  reached  Norwich,  a  multitude  gathered  around  tho  September  3, 
Liberty  Tree,  and  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  ^^'^• 

1  Miss  Canlkins,  page  208. 

'  Thin  boikUog,  thoagh  somewhat  altered,  is  yet  standing  on  one  ^ide  of  the  (^recn  in  the  upper  town,  not 
&r  from  the  ooart-hoiue.  Belah  Peck,  Esq.,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  at  that  time,  and  then  a  half- 
grovii  boy,  was  yet  liring.  I  met  him  upon  the  road,  when  retamiog  from  Lebanon,  sitting  in  his  wagou 
as  erect  as  most  men  at  seventy.     He  died  toward  the  close  of  1850,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

'  One  of  these  resolations,  looking  favorably  to  a  general  Congress,  was  as  follows :  *^  That  we  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities,  assert  and  defend  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  British  America ;  and  that  we  will 
co-opente  with  our  other  brethren,  in  this  and  the  other  colonies,  in  such  reasonable  measures  as  shall,  in 
Mineral  Congrem  or  otheninUj  be  judged  most  proper  to  release  ns  from  burdens  we  now  feel,  and  secure 
OS  from  greater  evils  we  fear  will  follow  from  the  principles  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
the  town  of  Boston.''  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  colonies  favorable  to  a  general 
Congress. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Captain  Jedediah  Huntington,  C.  Leffingwell,  Dr.  Theophilus  Rogers,  Cap- 
tain William  Hubbard,  and  Captain  Joseph  Trumbull.  Captain  Huntington  was  afterward  aid  to  General 
Washington,  and  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  army.  Captain  Trumbull  was  made  a  commissary 
in  the  army. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  sent  cash,  wheat,  corn,  and  a  flock  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  sheep,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sofiering  poor  of  Boston.  This  liberality  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
daj.  A  farther  instance  of  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  people  of  Norwich  to  the  cause  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Connecticut  Gazette  for  January,  1778,  published  at  New  London,  says,  *^  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember, 1777,  a  ooDtribation  was  taken  up  in  the  several  parishes  of  Norwich  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
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a  laige  proportion  of  them  well  monated,  itaTted  foT  the  oppressed  city,  under  Major  John 
Durkee.  The  report  proved  to  be  false  ;  but  the  following  year,  when  the  akitmish-at  Lex- 
ington inflamed  all  Anglo- America,  a  large  proportion  of  these  same  men  haitened  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durkee  and  others  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.'  A  company  of  one  hund- 
red choioe  men,  raised  by  Durkee  in  Norwich,  marched  thither  under  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Hantington,  and  were  annexed  to  Putnam's  brigade. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  Continental  army  that  led  Boston  for  New  York  after  the 
British  evacuation  of  the  former  place,  passed 
through  Norwich  to  embark  for  New  London. 
There  General  Washington  met  Governor 
Trumbull  by  appointment,  and  both  dined  to> 
gether  at  the  table  of  Colonel  Jedediah  Hunt- 
ington. The  dwelling  of  that  active  patriot, 
pictureil  in  the  engraving,  is  well  preserved  in 
its  original  character.  It  is  in  the  present 
possession  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Col-  ' 
unel  Ebenezer  Huntington.  Its  roof  at  differ- 
ent times  sheltered  several  of  the  foreign  offi- 
cers—La Fayette,  Sleuben.  PulaakI,  the  Duke 

de  Lauznn,  and  the  Marquis  de  Chasteliux.  u  ii ' 

While  Lauzun's  legion  was  cantoned  at  Leb- 
anon, in  the  winter  of  1780—81,  General  Huntington  invited  that  nobleman  and  his  oiBcers 
to  a  banquet  at  his  house.     The  noble  and  brilliant  appearance  of  these  men  when  they 
rode  into  the  town  attracted  great  attention.     After  the  diooer  was  over,  the  whole  party  went 
into  the  yard,  now  adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  gave  three  loud  huzzas  for  liberty  ! 

Our  vehicle  is  at  the  door ;  let  us  take  the  reins  and  depart  for  Lebanon. 

Before  leaving  Norwich,  we  called  upon  Jonathan  G.  W.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of 
the  patriot  governor  of  that  name,  who  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
'-'  the  oldetit  inhabitant"  of  Lebanon,  Captain  Hubbard  Dutton.  Mr.  Trumbull  is  a  lineal 
<)eseendaDt,  through  his  grandmother,  of  the  Reverend  John  Robinson,  the  Puritan  divine 
whose  flock  were  the  Pilgbih  Fathers.     Among  other  relics,  Mr.  Trumbull  showed  ua  k 

and  aoldier*  whn  belonged  to  said  lown,  when  they  oollecied  386  pairB  oretockings,  227  pairs  of  shoes,!  IS 
ihiru,  TS  Jackets,  48  pairs  ofoveTalls,  208  pairs  of  millena,  tl  buff  caps,  15  pain  of  breeches,  9  coats,  22 
rifle  frocks,  19  handhGroblefs,  and  <£25S  ITi.  »d.  [sbout  S1295],  which  was  farworded  to  the  army.  Also 
collected  a  quantity  of  pork,  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  9U|i;Br,  rice,  flax,  wood,  &c.,  &c-,  to  be  dis. 
iribuled  to  the  needy  laiallies  of  the  ofRcers  uid  soldiers.  The  whole  amoacted  to  the  snm  of  dCl400,"  or 
aboat  $7000. 

'  This  was  the  Colonel  Durkee  engaged  in  afioire  at  Wyoming,  and  known  as  "  the  bold  Bean  Hiller." 
See  nolr.  vol,  i.,  page  345. 

■  This  pleasant  mansion  is  situated  in  Old  Norwich,  or  "  up  town,"  a  few  rods  eastward  of  that  of  Gov- 
omor  Huntington.  The  original  owner,  J^ediab  Hnnlington,  wm  one  of  8ve  sons  of  General  Jabez  Hnnt- 
injiton,  who  were  in  the  Continental  army  at  different  limes  daring  the  war.  He  was  bom  nt  Norwich, 
August  15,  1745,  and  graduated  at  Korvard  College  in  1763.  The  address  which  he  delivered  upon  that 
occasion  was  "  the  first  Engluh  oration  ever  heard  upon  the  commencement  boards"  cf  that  instilulion. 
When  apposition  to  British  rule  begBn,  yonng  Hnnlington  was  aroused,  and  at  once  espoused  tbe  cause  of 
the  colonists.  He  was  an  active  Son  of  Liberty,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  captains  of  militia  in  his  native 
town.  He  raised  a  regiment,  and  with  it  joined  the  Continental  army  in  1775.  In  1777,  Congress  com- 
missioned hiiD  a  brigadier,  which  onice  he  held  until  the  close  of  Che  war.  Washington  highly  esteemed 
him,  and  appointed  him  collector  of  the  port  of  New  London  in  1789.  He  resided  (here  anlil  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  25lh  of  September,  1816.  His  llrst  wife  was  daoghler  of  Governor  TramhulL  She 
died  at  Dedham,  while  her  hosband  was  on  hb  way  to  Cambridge,  in  1775.  His  second  wife  waa  aitter  to 
the  late  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia.      She  died  in  1631. 

Benjamin  Hantington,  of  another  family,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Norwich,  and  waa  a  representative  in  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1764  to  1787  inclusive;  also  daring  Washington's  administration.  His  son  Ben- 
jamin married  a  daughter  of  General  Jedediah  Huntington,  who  became  the  mother  of  Huntington,  our  dis- 
tinguished artist.  He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  York  brokers.  He  died  on  the  3d 
□T  August,  1850,  at  the  age  of  seventy-thiee  years. 
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A  pradooa  Heii^loom.        Tba  Road  Id  LabanoiL        Bomb  ud  FltchiUle.        8<nullon  of  Labuon.       Ooimwr  TnunlnB. 

fiUe?  cDp,  with  K  richly-wroDghj  handle,  and  bearing  the  initiali  I.  R.,  which  belonged  to 
Hf.  Robinaon.     It  U  properly  preMrved  »e  a  most  precious  heir-loom. 

The  road  to  Lebanoa  paues  through  a  broken  but  fertile  country,  every  where  thoroughly 
cultiTated  where  tillage  is  practicable.  We  pwed  through  Old  Norwich  and  over  Bean 
Hill,  but,  mistaking  the  Colchester  road  for  the 
Lebanon  turnpike,  found  ourselves  at  Fitch- 
ville,  in  Bozrah,  nearly  two  miles  from  out 
most  direct  way.'  The  ride  along  the  high 
banks  of  the  winding  Yantio,  courung  in  a 
deep  bed  among  stalely  trees,  was  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  time,  and  we  had  no 
inclination  to  chide  the  road-fork  that  deceiv- 
ed us. 

The  gentle  hills  rise  one  above  another  to- 
ward Lebanon,  until  they  are  lost  in  a  high, 
rolling  plain,  on  which  the  old  town  is  situ, 
lied.  The  land  throughout  that  region  baa 
ever  been  held  in  the  highest  estiinalion  for 
its  fertility ;  and  around  Lebanon,  the  focus 
of  Connecticut  patriotism  and  vigilance  during 
lheB«volution,  cluster  BMOciations  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  Here  was  the  residenoe  of  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,  whose  name  and  deeds  are 
worthily  associated  with  those  of  Washington, 
on  the  records  of  our  war  for  independence. 
No  man  during  that  contest  acted  with  more 


'  The  origin  of  this  name  is  a  little  amusing.  A  plain  man,  who  lived  vbere  Filchvilte  now  is,  was  not 
renurkable  for  qaoling  Scriptore  correctly.  On  one  oeeasion,  in  qao(ia|;  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  "  Who  is 
ikii  thai  Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  gniiaeoiM  from  Boirafa,"  &c.,  he  scaled  that  the  Prophit  Botrak 
sudlliDs  and  (u.  He  was  olterward  called  the  Prophet,  and  the  place  of  his  resident  Bozrah,  When  the 
town  wo*  incorporated,  that  name  was  given  to  it. — Barbtr,  302. 

*  Jcnothaji  TnHnboll  was  boni  at  Lebsnim,  Connecticnt,  on  the  lOlh  of  June  10.  S.),  1710.  He  gndii- 
ued  ol  Harvard  in  1737,  and  commenced  the  atndy  of  theology  with  the  Reverenil  Solotnon  Williams,  of 
LebuoD.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  a  meraontile  biuiness  with  his  father  at  Leb- 
uoa,  cBosed  him  to  become  a  merchant  instead  of  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  eleoled 
s  meniber  of  the  Cooneclicot  Assembly,  where  his  bnsinesi  capacilies  raised  him  rapidly  in  public  estimo- 
l»a.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  colony  in  1766,  and  by  virtue  oS  Ibat  office  become  chief 
justice  of  the  Supnrior  Conrt.  His  flrst  bold  step  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  in  refusing  to  lake  the 
oath  eajoined  in  1768,  which  wu  an  almoM  otHiiDnditional  submission  to  all  the  power  claimed  by  Parlia- 
iiieoti  iKir  would  he  be  present  when  others,  more  timorous  than  be,  look  it.  Because  of  his  Qrmncin  be 
*u  eboseo  governor  of  the  colony  in  1769,  and  he  has  tbe  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  colonitJ  gov- 
ernor 01  tbe  commencement  of  the  Revolution  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  He  was  considered 
tbe  whig  leader  in  New  England  while  tbe  Adomses  and  Hancook  were  legislating  in  the  Coolinentol  Con- 
gress ;  and  during  the  whole  contest  no  man  was  more  implicitly  relied  upon  as  a  firm,  consistent,  and  active 
fricfld  of  liberty  than  Governor  Trumbull.  "  General  Washington  relied  oa  him,"  says  Sparks,  "  as  one  of 
fais  main  pillars  of  support,"  [n  1783,  when  peace  for  the  colonies  returned,  Governor  Trambull,  then  sev- 
eely-three  years  old,  declined  a  re-election  to  tbe  office  of  gavernor,  which  he  had  held  fourteen  consecntive 
jnrs.  He  retired  from  public  life,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  quiet  he  so  much  coveted  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family.  He  was  seised  with  a  malignant  fever  in  Angasl,  I78S,  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month 
died.  His  eon  was  afterward  Governor  of  Connocticul,  and  in  1849  his  grandson  filled  that  responsible 
office. 

The  Marqnis  de  Chastellas,  who  came  to  America  with  Rochambeau  in  1730,  has  left  behind  him  a 
charming,  life-like  descripiiiai  of  his  st^ourn  here.  He  thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  Governor  Trumbull.  "  I 
have  already  pointed  Governor  Trambull,  At  present  yon  have  only  to  represent  to  yoonelf  this  little  old 
man,  in  the  ootique  dress  of  the  first  settlers  in  ibis  colony,  opprooobing  a  table  surrounded  by  twenty  hot- 
nr  officeni,  and,  witbont  either  disconcerting  himself  or  losing  any  thing  of  his  formal  stifinesa,  pronouncing, 
in  a  load  voice,  0  loog  prayer  in  the  form  of  a  bnttdicitt.  Let  it  not  be  imogined  that  he  excites  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  aaditors ;  they  ore  too  well  trained ;  yon  most,  on  the  contrary,  figure  to  yomsalf  twenty  Jmnu, 
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energy,  or  plied  bit  UlentB  and  resources  with- more  induBtry  than  he.     During  the  wbok 
war,  the  reiponsible  duties  and  tervices  of  governor  of  the  state  rested  upon  him,  yet  he  per- 
formed immense  labors  in  other  departments  of  the  field  to  which  he  was  called,  notwilh- 
standinft  he  was  more  than  threescore  yean 
old.     His  correspondence  wu  very  extensive, 
and  he  sat  in  council  no  less  than  one  thou- 
saad  days  dnring  the  war.    Washington  never 
applied  to  him  for  supplies  of  any  kind  with- 
out receiving  an  immediate  response.     It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record  that,  although  Connecti- 
cut can  not  point  to  any  brilliant  battle  field 
within  her  borders,  she  furnished  for  that  war 

more  troops  and  supplies  than  any  other  col-  I: 

ony,  except  Maisachusetts,     If  the  old  war 

office  of  Governor  Trumbull,  yet  standing  at  oov^mon  Tmdhbdli'i  Wah  orrtcm.' 

Lebanon,  had  &  tongue  to  speak,  it  might  tell 

of  many  a  scheme  elaborated  there,  which,  in  its  consummation,  may  have  been  the  act  that 
turned  the  scale  of  destiny  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  There  the  illustrious  owner  discuwed, 
with  Washington,  Franklin,  Rochambeau,  and  others,  the  gravest  questions  which  then  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  two  hemispheres.  Such  a  spot  is  like  consecrated  ground,  and  the 
shoes  of  irreverence  should  never  press  the  green-sward  around  it. 

We  dined  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  and 
then  proceeded  to  visit  the  relics  of  the  era  of  the 
Revolution  which  remain.  I  have  called  Leba- 
non an  old  town.  A  portion  of  the  tract  was  pur- 
chased about  1 698,  of  Owaneko,  the  son  of  Uncos. 
There  were  several  tracts  purchased  by  the  whites 
in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which  were  united  in  the 
year  1700.  The  village  is  situated  principally 
upon  8  street  thirty  rods  wide,  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  Several  well-built  houses  erected 
before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  yet  re- 
main. Among  them  is  that  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. It  is  a  substantial  frame  building,  and  is  now 
Ta.  T.uM»(jiL  Hook,  (1849)  owned  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Mason,  a  widow 

eighty  years  of  age.  We  were  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  interview  with  her  on  account  of  her  feeble  health.  The  house  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  near  the  road  running  westward  to  Colchester.  Sixty  or  seventy  rods 
southwest  from  the  Trumbull  House  is  the  "  barrack  lot,"  the  place  where  LaU2un'i  legion 
of  cavalry  were  encamped,'     His  corps  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  horsemen.     Rocham- 

issuing  at  once  froin  the  midst  of  forty  mosUohea,  and  you  will  have  sMne  idea  of  the  little  NBDa." — TVor- 
tU,  i.,  458. 

'  This  was  the  building  in  which  Govemor  Trumbull  irauMoted  hu  public  bosineu.  It  fonnerly  ■tnod 
near  his  dwelling,  but  is  now  several  rods  northwest  of  it,  on  tbe  same  side  of  tbe  Commoe.  Fih'  manv 
years  il  was  oooupied  as  a  poat-offlce.    This  aketoh  was  taken  from  tbe  open  field  in  tbe  rear,  looking  north. 

'  The  Doke  de  Lautun  was  an  accomplished,  but  exceedingly  volupiuotu  and  unprincipled  man.  Hi'' 
personal  beauty,  talents,  wit,  wealth,  and  bravery  were  passports  to  the  friendship  of  men  who  abhorred  bii> 
profligacy.  Wby  he  espoused  the  caose  of  the  Americans  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless,  surfeited  wilh 
sensual  indolReuces,  he  was  desiroos  of  engSfpng  in  new  excitements,  where  be  miRht  rcKain  Ibe  waning 
vigor  of  his  body.  His  coodaot  here  nuule  him  very  popnlnr.  After  bis  return  to  F^urope  he  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  Talleyrand,  and  accompanied  him  on  a  mission  to  England  in  1T9S.  There  one  of  hia  fi- 
miliar  aasooialsi  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.  &  the  death  of  his  ancle,  tbe  Doke  de 
Biron,  Lauion  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  became  involved  in  the  stormy  movements  of  the  Freooh  Revo- 
tutloo,  and  being  foond  guiltyofsecretly  ravoring  theVendeana.waa  executed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1793. 
Two  officers  in  his  regiment  in  America,  named  Dillon,  brothers,  also  soBered  death  by  the  guiBotine. 
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ne  AkliB  Tbiob.  OeiiBnl  Pmeon  boBBwhlpiwd  Ihsn.  Tba  WiUiuia  Uuu*a.  Itu  TiwnboU  Vl^L 

^  beau  waB  there,  with  five  i^menti,  for  about  three  weeks,  in  the  winter  of 

/;  1780,  and  while  he  tarried  Washington  arrived,  stayed  a  few  days,  and  re- 

I  '  iviewed  the  Freaoh  troops.     A  French  eoldier  was  diot  for  desertion,  a  few 

'le  "  barrack  lot." 

site  the  Trumbull  mansion  is  the  old  tavern  kept  during  the 
"aptain  Alden.  It  is  famous  generally  as  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  officers,  for  drinking  and  playing,  and 
more  particularly  as  the  houae  where  General  Prescott, 
the  Britiib  officer  who  was  captured  on  Rhode  Island, 
stopped  to  dine,  while  on  his  way,  under  an  escort,  to 
Washington's  camp,  and  received  a  horsewhipping  from 
the  landlord.'  Of  the  remarkable  circumstances  ofFres- 
colt's  capture  I  shall  hereaAer  write.  Mr.  Wattles,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  old  tavern,  is  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Alden.  While  making  the  annexed  sketch  we 
TBI  Aliwh  T.1VUH  '"^^^  joined  by  Captain  Dutton,  the  venerable  citizen  to 

whom  we  bore  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  who  was  ab- 
sent from  home  when  we  arrived  in  the  village.     He  has  a 
distinct  recollectim  of  all  the  revolutionary  events  about  Leb- 
anon and  vicinity,  and  could  direct  us  to  every  spot  made  mem- 
orable by  those  events. 

On  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  from  Lebanon  to  Wind- 
ham is  ihe  house  once  occupied  by  William  Williams,  one  of 
the  signera  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  been 
slightly  modified,  but  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  as  it 
was  daring  the  Revolution.  Its  present  occupant  is  Ur.  Sim- 
eon Peckam.  A  bi- 
ographical sketch  of 

Mr.Williaraswillbe  ^^  w.tL.uu  Honu. 

found  among  those 

of  the  Signers,  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  and 
the  roost  prominent  events  of  his  life  are  also  no- 
ticed in  his  epitaph,  given  on  the  next  page. 

We  will  para  on  to  the  sacred  inclosure  con- 
taining the  vault  of  the  Trumbull  family.  It  is 
Id  a  cemetery  a  little  eastward  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  Windham  Head  —  a  cemetery  which 
probably  contains  the  remains  of  more  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  Kevolution  than  any  other  in  the 
_^  „  country.     In  the  Trumbull  tomb  are  the  remains 

The  Ticncu.  Vadlt.'  .         '  ,   _  .  ,        ,. 

of  two  governors  of  Connecticut,  the  first  com- 
missary general  of  the  United  States,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

'  WbilB  at  table,  Mrs.  Alden  brooght  on  a  dish  of  mecotash  (boiled  beans  and  com),  a  iliah  macb  valoed 
'a  America.  Frescolt,  uoiued  to  socb  fcwd,  eiclaimed  mdignantl; ,  "  What  t  do  jon  treat  me  wilb  ibe 
food  of  hog»?"  and  ttiing  the  diab  from  tbe  table,  strewed  the  contents  over  the  flora.  Captain  Alden, 
being  ioronDed  of  Ibis,  soon  entered  With  a  horsewbip,  and  flagged  (he  general  severely.  \Her  Fresoolt 
was  exckanged  and  restored  to  bis  oonunand  on  Rhode  Island,  the  inhabitants  oT  Newport  depnled  William 
Rotch,  Dr.  Tapper,  and  Timothy  Folger  to  negotiate  some  conoerru  with  bim  in  behaj/  oT  Ibe  town.  Thej 
vers  for  some  time  lefiued  admictaaoe  to  his  presence,  bul  the  doctor  and  Fol^r  flnallj  entered  ihe  room. 
rieauott  stormed  with  great  Tioleooe,  until  Folger  was  compelled  to  withdrav.  After  the  doctor  had  an- 
■mnced  bis  bnsineaa,  and  Prescott  had  become  calm,  the  general  said,  "  Was  nM  mj  treatment  to  Folger 
very  mioJTilf"  "Tea,"  replied  tbe  doctor.  "Then,"  said  Prescott,  "I  will  tell  yon  the  reason;  he 
looked  so  much  like  a  d — d  Cunneoticet  man  that  horsewhipped  me,  that  I  oonid  not  esdnre  his  presenee." 
—Thalcher't  Jmtrmat,  p.  17S. 

*  Tbe  marbU  laauunent  staodii^  in  front  of  the  torob  is  in  memory  of  William  Williasss^  a  signer  of  dke 
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BUDtn  La  Nonrieh.       DeMraeUon  o[  Ills  VanUe  Filli.       Urtti-pUce  of  Aniald.       laoriptign  open  the  Tnmlnll  MooBiHot 

Tho  day  was  waniDg  when  I  iiaiihed  my  iketches,  and  bidding  Lebanon  and  its  intei> 
eatbg  SMOciationi  adieu,  we  returned  to  Norwich,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Sa- 
chem's Burial-groand,  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  to  delineate  the  monument  of  Uncas,  printed 
on  page  30. 

On  the  iollowing  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  WillianiB  and  his  ton  in  a  light  dearbora, 
I  proceeded  to  visit  the  many  points  of  historic  interest  within  and  arouud  Norwich.     We 
went  to  the  plain  and  the  upper  town  by  the  road  that  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Yan- 
tic,  to  the  cnc«  romantic  falls  near  the  mouth  of  that  rirer.     The  natural  beauties  of  this 
cascade  were  half  hidden  and  defaced  long  ago  by  towering  factories  ;  but  the  chief  spoiler 
was  public  improvement,  which,  with  pick  and  powder-blast,  hammer  and  trowel,  has  digged 
down  the  crown  of  the  waterfall,  and  bridged  it  by  a  rail-way  viaduct.     A  curve  of  a  few 
rodi  might  have  spared  the  beautiful  Yantic  Falls ;  but  what  right  has  Nature  to  Intrude 
her  charms  in  the  way  of  the  footsteps  of  Mammon  ?     I  saw  at  the  house  of  Ur.  Trumbull, 
in  Norwich,  a  fine  picture  of  these  romantic 
falls,   painted   by   the    eminent   artist  John 
TacMBULi.,  a  son  of  the  patriot  governor,  be- 
fore a  layer  ofbrick  or  the  sound  of  an  ax  had 
desecrated  the  spot.     It  was,  indeed,  a  charm- 
bg  scene. 

About  halfway  between  Norwich  city  and 
the  upper  town,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of 
the  road,  is  the  birth-place  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The  view 
is  from  the  road,  looking  southeast.  The 
house  has  had  some  slight  additicua  to  its  size 
■ince  Arnold  played  in  its  garden  in  petticoats 

and  bib,  yet  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  iustb-placi  m  Buodict  aihoul 

OS  at  that  time.      Several  circumstances  bord- 

DeolBTfttion  of  Independence,  and  bears  Ibe  (bllowin|[  jnaoription :  "The  remains  oTtbe  Honorable  Wili/- 
UH  WiLUAHs  are  depoaited  in  this  tomb.  Born  April  8th,  1731 ;  died  the  2d  of  August,  1811,  in  ihe 
Sm  year  of  his  age.  A  man  eminent  for  bis  virtaea  and  pielj.  For  more  than  50  years  be  was  con- 
■lanliy  employed  in  public  life,  and  served  in  manj  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  ^tl  oT  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  Durinf;  Ihe  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  a  tlrm,  steady,  and  ardent  friend  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  darkest  times  risked  bis  life  and  wealth  in  her  defense.  In  1776  and  ITTT  he  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  and  as  such  signed  the  Dcclaralion  of  Independence.  His  public  and 
private  virtues,  his  piety  and  benevolence,  will  lonf;  endear  his  memory  to  his  surviving  friends ;  above  all, 
be  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  his  last  moments  placed  his  hope,  with  an  bumble  confldence,  in  his  Re- 
deemer.    He  had  the  inexpressible  satiBpaction  to  look  back  upon  a  long,  bonorable,  and  well-spent  life." 

On  tbe  pedestal  upon  the  top  of  tbe  lomb  are  the  following  inscriptions  :  "  Saored  to  the  memoiy  of  Jon- 
athan Trumbull,  Esq.,  who,  unaided  by  birth  or  powerful  conneotiona,  bnl  blessed  with  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mbd,  arrived  to  the  highest  station  in  government.  His  patriotism  and  firmness  dnring  50  years'  empiny- 
inent  in  public  life,  and  particalarly  in  the  very  important  pan  he  acted  in  tbe  American  Revolution,  as 
Governor  of  Connectiout,  the  faithful  page  of  history  will  record.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  rich  in  benev- 
olence, and  Arm  in  the  faith  and  bopos  of  Christianity,  he  died,  August  9,  I7SS,  jEtates  75." 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Madam  Faith  Trumbull,*  the  amiable  lady  of  Governor  Trumboll,  bom  at  Dux- 
bory,  Mass.,  A.D.  1718.  Happy  and  beloved  in  her  connubial  state,  sbe  lived  a  virtuous,  charitable,  end 
Christian  life  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  and  died  lamented  by  numerous  friends  A.D.  1760,  aged  62  years." 

"Sacred  to  Ibe  memory  of  Joseph  Trambull,  eldest  son  of  Governor  TnunbuU.  and  ilrst  commissary  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  America  j  a  service  to  whose  perpetual  cares  and  fatigues  be  felt  a  saoriUce 
A.D.  17T8,  aged  42  years.  Full  soon,  indeed  1  may  his  person,  his  virtues,  and  even  his  extensive  benev- 
olence be  forgotten  by  his  friends  and  fellow-men.  But  blessed  be  God  1  for  the  Hope  that  in  his  presence 
he  shall  be  remembered  forever." 

"  To  tbe  memory  of  Jonathan  Trambull,  Esq.,t  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  bom 
March  2Gih,  1740,  and  died  August  7th,  1809,  aged  69  years.  His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of 
his  father." 

*  Her  miUeD  nvDe  wh  Bobtauan,  and  ihft  wad  ■  UdqaI  descaoduil  of  tba  Aewereiid  Ur.  BobliuoD,  pAstgr  It  LejdPD  of  jdsdj 
of  Aa  PUjrtei  Fuhen. 
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Anold'f  c«rlj  Teara.         Attempt  to  commit  Murder.         A  Rtagleeder  in  Miachie£         Hii  Mother.         Scorching  Acrostic. 

ering  npon  the  maryelous,  and  viewed  with  a  little  Buperstitioo,  gave  the  honse  an  uopleas* 
aot  notoriety,  and  for  many  yean  it  was  untenanted,  because  it  was  haunted  !  by  what  or 
whom  rumor  never  deigned  to  reveal.  When  I  visited  it,  only  two  or  three  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied, the  others  being  empty  and  locked.  The  room  in  which  Arnold  was  bom,  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  second  story,  was  occupied,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  traditions  respecting  the  boyhood  of  that  distinguished  man.  Amold  was  blessed 
with  a  mother  (Hannah  King,  of  Norwich),  who  was,  says  her  epitaph,  *<  A  pattern  of  pa- 
tience, piety,  and  virtue,"  but  her  lessons  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  of  good  efiect  upon  the 
headstrong  boy.'  He  was  wayward,  disobedient,  unscrupulous,  and  violent — traits  of  char- 
acter which  finally  worked  his  min.  He  even  attempted  murder^  while  a  young  man  re- 
nding at  Norwich,  by  shooting  a  youthful  Frenchman,  who  paid  court  to  Arnold's  sister, 
Hannah,  by  whom  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Young  Arnold  disliked  him,  and  finding  per- 
suasion powerless  on  the  mind  of  his  sister  to  induce  her  to  break  off  her  engagement  with 
the  foreigner,  vowed  vengeance  upon  him  if  he  ever  caught  him  in  the  house  again.  The 
opportunity  occurred,  and  Amold  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him  as  he  escaped  from  a 
window,  fortunately  without  effect.  The  young  man  left  the  place  forever,  and  Hannah 
Amold  lived  the  life  of  a  maiden.  Amold  and  the  Frenchman  afterward  met  at  Honduras. 
They  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  wounded. 

When  a  mere  boy,  Amold's  courage  was  remarkable,  and  among  his  playmates  he  was 
a  perfect  despot.  A  ringleader  in  every  mischievous  sport,  he  often  performed  astonishing 
feats  of  daring.  On  a  gala-day,  he  set  a  field-piece  upright,  poured  powder  into  it,  and 
dropped  from  his  own  hand  a  firebrand  into  the  muzzle.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  head 
of  a  number  of  boys,  he  rolled  away  some  valuable  casks  from  a  ship-yard  at  Chelsea,'  to 
make  a  thanksgiving  bonfire.  An  ofiicer,  sent  by  the  owner  to  recover  them,  arrested  the 
easks  on  their  way.  The  stripling  Arnold  was  enraged,  and,  takmg  ofi*  his  coat  upon  the 
spot,  dared  the  constable,  a  stout  man,  to  fight  him  !  Such  was  the  boyhood  of  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  generals  of  our  Revolution — such  was  the  early  type  of  the  unscrapulous,  vio- 
lent man  whose  memory  is  black  with  the  foulest  treason.*     We  have  met  him  in  preceding 

'  Miss  Caulkins  publishes  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Arnold  to  Benedict,  while  he  was  at  school  in 
Canterbury.     It  exhibits  the  character  of  his  mother  in  strong  cootrast  with  his  own  in  after  life. 

•*  Norwich,  Aprfl  12;  1754. 

**  Dear  Child, — ^I  received  yoars  of  the  1st  instant,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  was  well.  Pray,  my 
dear,  let  your  first  concern  be  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  as  it  is  of  all  concerns  of  the  greatest  import- 
tnoe.  Keep  a  steady  watch  over  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Be  dutikil  to  superiors,  obliging  to 
equals,  and  affable  to  inferiors,  if  any  such  there  be.  Always  choose  that  your  companions  be  your  betters, 
that  by  their  good  examples  you  may  learn. 

"  From  your  aflectionate  mother,  .  Hannah  Arnold. 

"  P.S. — ^I  have  sent  you  50<.  Use  it  prudently,  as  you  are  accountable  to  God  and  your  father.  Tour 
father  and  aunt  join  with  me  in  love  and  service  to  Mr.  Cogswell  and  lady,  and  yourself.  Your  sister  is 
from  home." 

*  Chelsea  is  the  old  port  of  Norwich.     The  houses  duster  chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shctucket. 
'  Oliver  Amold,  a  cousin  of  Benedict,  and  also  a  resident  of  Norwich,  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  fol-    % 
loving  scorching  acrostic,  written  after  the  treason  of  his  kinsman.     It  is  bad  poetry  and  worse  sentiment. 

**  Bora  for  a  cutm  to  Tirtne  and  maDkind, 
Eardi'a  hroadeat  reahn  ne'er  knew  bo  black  a  mind. 
Migb^a  sable  veil  your  Crimea  can  never  hide, 
Each  one  ao  great,  'twoold  glut  historic  tide. 
Defunct,  your  cursed  memory  will  lire, 
In  all  ttie  glare  that  infamy  can  gire. 
Curses  of  ages  will  attend  your  name, 
Traltora  alone  wiU  glory  in  your  shame. 

**  Almighty  vengeance  sternly  waits  to  roll 
Rivers  of  sulphur  on  your  treacheroua  aoul ; 
Nature  looks  ahuddering  back  with  conscious  dread 
,  On  such  a  tarnish'd  blot  as  she  has  made. 

Let  hdl  receive  you  riveted  in  chains, 
Doom'd  to  the  hottest  focus  of  its  flamea  T 

The  author  of  the  above  bad  a  peculiar  talent  for  making  extempore  verses.    Joel  Barlow  onoe  met  him 
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pages  in  his  glorioui  career  aa  a  bold  patriot ;  we  shall  meet  him  again  presently  amid  the 
■ceoea  of  his  degradation. 

Leaving  the  Arnold  Honse,  we 
rode  to  the  upper  town,  and  halted 
at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Charles 
Spaulding,  Esq.,  fornierly  the  resi- 
dence of  (rorernor  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  also  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  President  of  Congress.  It  was 
considered  the  finest  dwelling  in 
Norwich  when  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  now  presents  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  arcfailectnre  of  that 
era.  Surrounded  by  shade-trees  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery,  it  is  a  sum- 
mer residence  to  be  coveted  by  those 
who  love  spacious  rooms  and  a  quiet  „  „  ^  „ 

,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  GolTMWO*  BuNTmOTOfrt  MAmiOH. 

location.     I  saw  m  the  possession 

of  Mrs.  Spaulding  an  autograph  letter  of  General  Waahington,  written  to  Governor  Hunt- 
ington, then  President  of  Congress.  It  has  never  been  published,  and  as  its  purport  is  of 
an  interesting  public  nature,  I  give  a  copy  of  it  here.' 

"  HadHjuuttn,  New  Wbdnr.  loth  April  ITSL 

"  Sir, 

"  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  your  excellency  Colonel  MenonviUe,  deputy  adjutant  general 
to  the  French  army.  This  gentleman,  who  is  charged  by  his  eieellenoy  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau  with  matters  respecting  a  contract  entered  into  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of  provision,  will,  through  your  excellency,  lay 
his  business  generally  before  Congress. 

"  He  will  also,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Count  Rochambeau,  make  an  application  for 
somo  heavy  iron  cannon  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Newport,  which  he  understands  were 
imported  into  New  Hampshire  for  the  use  of  the  seventy-four  gun  ship  now  upon  the  stacks. 
The  brass  artillery  at  present  in  them  are  the  artillery  of  siege,  and  must  be  removed  shmild 
the  army  remove.  If  there  are  such  cannon  in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  their  being  soon  wanted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  Intended,  I  think  a  part  of 
them  can  not  be  better  applied. 

"  I  recommend  Colonel  Menonville  to  your  excellency's  personal  attention  aa  a  gentleman 
of  peculiar  merit. 

"  I  have  the  honor  ta  he,  with  great  respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  bnmblu 
servant,  Geo.  Washimoton. 

■  Hla  EiceOtBrj  On  Pmlilaal  of  CoBgnH." 

In  the  rear  of  the  Huntington  mansion  is  the  cemetery  of  the  first  Congr^ational  society 
of  Norwich.      Within  it  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 

in  a  book-itore  in  New  HsTen,  and  asked  him  for  a  specimen  of  hU  talent.     Arnold  immedislely  repeated 


To  understand  the  witljr  sarcawn  of  theae  lines,  it  must  be  remembered  thnt  Barlow,  st  that  time,  was  en- 
joying mucb  notoriety  by  a  publication  of  ■  revised  and  altered  edition  or  Walts'g  Psslms  and  Hymna. 

'  The  only  letter  written  by  Washington  at  (his  date,  and  publiahod  in  his  "  Life  and  Wrilinga"  hi 
Sparks,  was  addressed  to  tbe  Count  de  Bochambeau,  on  tbe  sabjecl  of  an  expedition  to  Penobscot.  Ser 
Sparks,  viii.,  8. 
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rmOf  Tnit  of  Oormur  HnatldfCaL       Tomb  or  Oown]  lab«  BunUngtiu.        BU  Its  Bdu.        The  old  fiunrtng-EnnuKt 

apon  the  itaep  Kiatherii  ilope  of  a  bill  ia  the  family  vault  of  Governor  Huntin^D.  It  ia 
«Dbftuiti&lly  bnilt  of  briclc.  On  the 
riDDt,  over  the  entnnoe,  i«  an  inseribed 
marble  tablet.'  The  tomb  i>  lome- 
what  dilapidated,  and  the  gronnd  over- 
^wn  with  bramblea.  In  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  CMnetery,  leparated 
from  the  others  by  a  atone  fence,  ia  the 

limily  vanlt  of  General  Jabez  Hunt-  Gor«moB  HtmrmoToirt  Tom. 

ingtoa,'  formerly  one  of  the  leading 

DUO  of  Norwich,  and  peculiarly  honored  in  contributing  five  hardy  lent  to  the  Continental  > 
inny.  Jedediah  waa  a  brigadier  general ;  Andrew  was  a  commiaaary  ;  Joahna  and  Ebeii- 
eier  were  eolonela.  Zaehariah,  the  youngest,  waa  atill  living  with  hia  son.  Thomas  M.  Hunt- 
mgtoB,  Eaq.,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  residence  of  Generaljedediah  Huntington,  pictured  on 
p*f:e  32.  We  lialled  to  see  him,  but  indiapoaition  prevented  hia  receiving  yiailora.  He 
was  then  nearly  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  drafted  in  the  militia  in  1780,  hut  aaw 
little  of  active  military  aervice.'  > 

General  Jabez  Huntington's  tomb.  like  that  of  the  governor,  ia  canatructed  of  brick,  having 
an  inscribed  marble  tablet  in  front ;'  but,  un- 
-  -■-  -  ~-  '-  like  the  other,  it  was  not  covered  with  bram- 

bles, nor  waa  there  a  blade  of  grasa  upon  the 
old  gravea  that  anrround  it.  The  ground  had 
been  burned  over  to  clear  it  of  huahea  and  bri- 
era,  and  the  ancient  tomb-atonea  were  shame- 
fully blaok^ed  by  fire.  A  few  yards  from 
Huntington'a  tomb  is  the  more  humble  grave 
of  Diah  Manning,  who  waa  a  drummer  in  the 
Oimmu.  HmmitoTOK-.  To«-  Continental  army.     He  was  the  jailer  at  Nor- 

wich during  the  French  Revolution.  When 
Boyer,  aflcrward  President  of  Hayti,  was  brought  to  Norwich,  among  other  French  priaon- 
en,  in  1797,  he  waa  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Manning.  The  prisoner  did  not  forget 
It.  and  when  President  of  St.  Domingo,  he  sent  presents  to  Manning's  family. 

Leaving  the  ancient  cemetery,  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  called  upon  the  almost  cen- 
traarian  Captain  Eraatus  Perkins,  reaiding  on  Shetucket  Street.  He  ia  yet  living  (18S0), 
in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  hia  age.  We  found  bim  quite  atrong  in  body  and  mind.  Many 
Kenea  of  his  early  years  are  still  vivid  pictures  in  his  memory,  and  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
them  with  mnch  interest.  He  said  he  distinctly  remembered  the  circumstance  of  quite  a 
la^e  body  of  men  going  from  Norwich  to  New  Haven,  in  1765,  to  assist  in  compelling  In- 

'  The  roUowing  is  a  copy  of  tbe  iincriptioli :  "  SAWirsL  Huntihoion,  Esq.,  Governor  o{  Connecticul, 
hiTiag  served  hia  fellow-citiians  in  vaiioos  important  irffices,  died  the  5th  day  or  Jsnoary,  A.D.  1796,  in  the 
fiSdi  jfoa  of  hii  Sffe-" 

"His  canH>rt,  Mrs.  Msrtbs  Hnntlnitton,  died  June  4di,  A.D.  1794,  in  the  57ih  joar  of  her  sge." 

A  portniit  and  biocmphic&l  skeLch  of  Govemar  Hantington  will  be  foaod  smong  those  of  the  signers  of 
tba  Iteclurstjoo  of  Indepenlence,  in  another  pari  of  this  work. 

*  Jibei  Hnntin^a  was  bom  in  Norwich,  in  1719.  He  f;ntdnated  at  Yale  Coil^^  in  1741,  and  soon 
■Itcrwird  entered  into  mercontiJe  business.  At  one  lime  himwlf  and  sons  ovned  and  fitted  oat  at  the  port 
nfNcnrieh  twenty  veiiels  Tor  the  West  India  trade.  In  1750-he  was  eleotsd  a  member  of  (he  Coniieclicut 
.^ignobly,  waa  speaker  fur  sereral  years,  and  also  a  nicmber  of  the  Council.  He  lost  nearly  half  his  prop- 
rrtT  by  the  capture  of  bis  vessels  when  the  Remlulion  broke  Out.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  very  active 
lambn'  of  the  Conncil  oT  Safely,  and  held  the  oOkt  of  major  general  in  the  militia.  He  died  si  Norwich 
in  1T86. 

'  General  Zaehariah  Bantington  is  no  more.  He  died  in  June,  1850,  at  the  age  of  eigh^-eight.  Thns 
"Be  after  ssolheT  of  those  vhoni  I  visited  has  since  gone  to  rest  in  the  ([rave. 

'  The  IbUowing  is  a  eopy  of  the  inscription :  "  The  family  tomb  of  the  Honorable  Jabei  Honiingion, 
r.»i,  who  dial  October  5,  1786,  aged  67  years." 
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Captain  Perkina.  Old  Men  of  Norwich.  Greeorille.  Tory  HilL  Letter  of  Genend  WilHana. 

genoll,  the  stamp  distribator,  to  resign  his  office.     Captain  Perkins-  went  to  Roxbury  in 

1775,  and  was  a  sutler  in  Colonel  Huntington'?  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 

Bunker  Hill.     He  -was  in  New  York  about  two  years  ago,  and  pointed  out  the  spot 

in  Wall  Street  where  he  stood  and  saw  Washington  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 

United  States,  sixty-one  years  before.     For  many  years  Captain  Perkins  was  surveyor  of 

the  port  of  Norwich,  and  throughout  a  long  life  has  preserved  the  esteem  of  its  citizens. 

He  is  now  the  honored  head  of  dye  generations.^    A  few  friends  of  his  youth  are  still  living 

in  Norwich,  but  most  of  that  generation  have  long  since  departed.     I  was  informed  by  Dr. 

W.  P.  Eaton  that,  the  day  before  I  visited  Norwich,  Captain  Perkins  and  three  other  men 

were  in  his  store,  whose  united  ages  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years— an  average 

,  of  eighty-nine  I 

Toward  evening  we  strolled  up  the  Shetucket  to  Greenville,  visited  the  extensive  paper 
and  cotton  mills  there,  and  returning,  crossed,  at  Chelsea,  to  the  Preston  side  of  the  river, 
and  ascended  by  a  winding  road  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Tory  Hill,  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cunutance  that  it  was  the  confiscated  property  of  a  Tory  of  the  Revolution.  A  magnificent 
prospect  opens  to  the  view  from  that  bald,  rocky  pinnacle.  Southward  was  visible  the  dark 
line  of  Long  Island  Sound  ;  on  the  west,  half  hidden  by  groves,  rolled  the  Thames ;  north- 
ward and  eastward  lay  a  vast  amphitheater  of  cultivated  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yantic, 
Quinebaug,  and  the  Shetucket,  and  at  our  feet  was  Norwich  city,  in  crescent  form,  clasping 
a  high,  rocky  promontory,  like  the  rich  setting  of  a  huge  emerald,  for  in  the  midst  rose  the 
towering  Wawekus,  yet  green  with  the  lingering  foliage  of  summer.  A  more  picturesque 
scene  than  this  grand  observatory  afibrds  need  not  be  sought  for  by  the  student  and  lover 
of  nature.  There  we  lingered  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  that  skirt  the  great 
Mohegan  Plain,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  city.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  bade  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Williams*  adieu,  and  left  Nor- 

^  It  is  a  rather  sin^ilar  fact  that  Captain  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  both  born  on  Sunday.  Their  first 
child  was  bom  on  Sunday.  They  had  one  born  on  every  day  of  the  week — ^the  first  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  the  lost  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  the  head  of  each  of  the  five  generations  of  which  he  is  the  eldest 
was  born  on  Sunday. 

'  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  and  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Norwich,  are  sons  of  General  Jo- 
seph Williams,  who,  though  a  young  man,  was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and,  in  connection  with  his  partner,  William  Coit,  whose  daughter  he  married,  was  engaged  in 
fitting  out  armed  vessels  from  Norwich  and  New  London.  In  one  of  these  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  vessel  was  pursued  by  a  British  armed  ship,  and  an  action  ensued  in  which  the  American  Tessel 
was  the  winner.  General  Williams  spent  much  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  in  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia  of  New  London  county ;  and  until  his  death  he  was  extensively  engaged  as  a  shipping  and 
importing  merchant.-^   He  died  in  October,  1800,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

Mrs.  Russell  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,  daughter  of  General  Williams,  permitted  me  to  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  his,  written  in  1776,  from  near  New  York,  to  his  business  partner,  Mr.  Coit.  Young  Williams  had  ac- 
companied the  Connecticut  Continental  troops  to  New  York,  taking  with  him  a  supply  of  articles  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  array.  He  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  letter  is  interesting,  as  exhib- 
King  a  feature  in  the  business  life  of  the  day,  and  the  perfect  coolness  with  which  trade  was  carried  on  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  peril.     The  letter  is  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  account  book. 

**  New  York,  acTen  milea  from  the  city,  September  8^  1778. 
"  Dbar  Sir, 

"  Ever  since  I  wrote  you  by  Mr.  Walden  we  have  been  in  confusion.  The  enemy  opened  two  batteries 
opposite  to  our  fort  at  Hell  Gate  last  Saturday  evening,  and  began  cannonading  and  bombarding  early  on 
Sunday  morning.  They  fired  several  shot  into  the  house  where  we  kept  our  store.  We  thought  it  prudent 
to  move  a  little  back,  which  we  have  done,  hut  have  not  got  clear  of  their  shot ;  they  are  flying  about  09 
continually.  We  have  about  .CHO  in  value  on  hand,  besides  money  that  I  have  purchased  since  I  caroe 
here  with  what  was  on  hand  before. 

^'  The  enemy  are  now  landing  on  the  island  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  main,^  and  'tis  supposed  they  mean 
to  make  a  push  for  Kingsbridge,  and  cut  us  off  from  the  main ;  but  I  believe  they  can  not  do  it,  as  we  are 
prepared  for  them  at  Kingsbridge ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  an  engagement. 

"  Colonel  Sergeant,  Dr.  Hamans,  and  I,  have  sent  what  money  we  have  to  West  Chester  by  Dr.  Hamana^s 
boy.  I  have  sent  about  d£l50.  It  will  not  do  to  move  our  stores  till  the  regiment  is  obliged  to  go,  as  they 
nan  not  do  without  some  necessaries  here. 
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vich,  in  the  can,  for  Allfu'a  Point,  aaven  nul«  below,  whenoe  I  embarked  for  New  Loodos, 
eight  milee  farther  down  the  Thames,  amTiag  there  at  ten. 

New  London  if!  pleasantlj  tituated  upon  a  rocky  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thame*, 
three  miles  from  Long  iBland  Sound,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  tnileB  eastward  of 
New  York  city.     From  the  high  grouad  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  whereon  many  fine  resi- 
dences are  bujit,  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  sunoundiag  country  is  obtained. 
Its  earliest  Indian  name  was  Ndmeaug  ;  but  the  first  English  settlers,  John  Winthrop  and 
othsn,  called  it  Pe<]uot,  from  the  people  who  had  inhabited  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pequot  or  Thames  River,      By  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  March,  1658,  it 
was  named  New  London,  to  perpetuate  in  America  the  title  of  the  capital  of  England.     The 
river  was  also  named  Thames,  by  the  same  authority  and  for  a  similar  reason.     The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.     It  is  commanded  by  forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull, 
(itnated,  the  (orroer  opoii  its  east  bank,  at  Groton,  and  thq 
latter  upon  the  west.     The  Ibrtificatious  are  upon  the  sites  of 
those  of  the  ume  name  which  were  erected  there  in  the  time 
of  the  if-evolution. 

New  Loudon  and  Norwich  wh«  intimately  associated  in 
all  political  matters  when  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
arose.  The  latter,  included  within  New  London  county,  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  place ;  while  the  former,  being  the  port 
of  entry,  became  the  point  of  most  importance  when  British 
fleets  and  armies  came  to  subdue  the  Americans.      From  an 

early  period  the  harbor  of  New  London  was  a  favorite  resort  ksw  lonim)!)  Hauca. 

for  vessels  navigatiog  the  Sound,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 

water  and  its  sheltered  poeition.  Here  the  brigantines  and  other  vessels  of  the  famous  bno- 
coneers  SMnetimes  sought  shelter  from  storms  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  therein  lay  the  vessel 
of  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  about  the  time  when  his  treasures  were  concealed  on  Gardin- 
er's Island,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  Great  efforts  were  mode  by  the  commanders 
of  British  ships  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  and  harbor  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  fieet  of  some  thirty  vessels  hovered  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinage,  chiefly  in 
Gardiner's  Bay  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fisher's  Islar^d.  But  the  vigilant  authorities  and 
people  of  Connecticut  kept  ihem  at  bay.  From  the  time  of  the  Bunker  Hill  battle  until 
the  town  was  burned  by  British  troops,  headed  by  the  then  traitor,  Benedict  BejuFmbcr  s, 
Arnold,  a  strong  military  force  was  kept  there,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  '^i- 

G)rtifying  the  harbor. 

In  1774  the  people  of  New  London  held  a  town  meeting,  and  passed  strong  res- 
olutions in  reference  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament.     Atler  ex- 
pressing their  sinoero  loyalty  to  the  king,  they  resolved  that  "  the  caaie  of  Boston  is  the 
common  cause  of  all  the  North  American  colonies  ;"  that  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  that  they  earnestly  wished  for,  mod  would  promote,  the  assembling 

ve  BTs  taken  or  killed,  jon  cao  send  for  the  money  I  bave  ssot  ont. 
Ihe  goods  1  wrote  for,  u  far  as  it  will  do  to  come  by  wsier, 
"From  jonr  bumble  servsnl, 

"  JosEra  WiLLiiBS. 
e  he  bas  just  received  intelligence  tlist  oar  Congress  baa  appointed 
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of  a  geaeral  CongreM ;  and  that  they  would  religiously  obaerve  and  abide  by  the  reaolrea  of 
■uoh  a  body.     I^ey  alao  appointed  a  committee  of  oorreapoodMice  fat  the  town.' 


Knr  LoKDOM  Bauiu,  boonm  NaiTB.' 

In  1775  the  erection  of  twafortt  for  thedefenie  oftbe  harbor  of  New  London  was  b^nn, 
one  upon  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  penintula  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mile 
below  the  city,  and  the  other  upon  Groton  Hill,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  harbor.  The 
former,  when  completed,  waa  called  Fort  Tmmbull,  and  the  latter  Fort  Griswold.  Several 
veneU  of  the  little  naral  armament  of  Connecticut  were  fitted  ont  at  New  London  ;  and 
into  that  port  a  number  of  priatea  captured  by  American  cruisen  were  taken,  and  their  ear- 
goea  disposed  of*  In  1777,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guna.  ordered  by  the  Continental  Con- 
greaa  to  be  built  in  Connecticut,  waa  constnioled  in  the  Thamea,  between  New  London  and 
Norwich,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Joshua  Hnntiagton.  Several  small  armed  vosmIs 
on  private  account  sailed  from  this  port,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  upon  the  ooaat, 
capturing  their  provision  vessels,  and  injuring  transports  that  happened  to  be  separated  frotn 
convoys.  Thcae  things  so  irritated  the  British  commanders  here,  that  New  London  wu 
marked  for  special  vengeance,  and  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  junction  of  the  American  and  French  armies  upon  the  Hud- 
sou,  in  the  summer  of  1761,  and  their  departure  for  Virginia — ^the  original  design  of  attack- 
ing New  York  city  having  been  abandoned,  in  oonseqneace  of  the  reception,  by  Clinton,  of 
re-enfbroements  from  abroad,  and  the  intelligence  that  the  Count  de  Grasse  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  West  Indies  in  time  for  such  an  ofieration.*  When  .Sir  Henry  Clinton  be- 
came certain  of  the  deatination  of  the  allied  armies,  and  perceived  that  they  were  loo  far  on 
theit  way  for  him  to  hope  to  overtake  them  in  pursuit,  he  dispatched  Arnold,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  predatory  expedition  in  Virginia,  to  make  like  demonstrations  upon  the  New 
England  coast.  Clinton's  boped-for  result  of  this  measure  was  to  deter  Washington  from 
his  purpose  of  pushing  southward,  or,  at  least,  to  make  him  weaken  his  army  by  sending 
back  detachments  for  the  defense  of  the  New  England  frontier  upon  the  Sound.  But  he 
failed  tp  efieot  his  purpose,  and  the  expedition  of  Arnold  was  fruitful  only  of  misery  for  a  few 
inhabitants,  and  of  abundant  disgrace  and  contumely  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  Gth  of  September,  1761,  a  British  fleet,  under  Cap- 
tain Beasly,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sail,  bearing  a  oonsiderable  land  and  marine  force  nnder 
the  general  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  appeared  ofi'the  harbor  of  New  London,  having 
left  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  the  evening  previous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
forces  consisted  of  Tories  and  some  Hessians,  the  instruments  employed  when  any  thing  cruel 

'  This  oonimiiten  oonsisted  of  Ricbard  Law,  Gurdoe  SalsloDMall,  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Jr.,  Sanrnel  H.  Par- 
tons,  and  Go;  Richards.  The  liltie  village  <rf'  Groton,  oppoMie,  also  held  a  town  meeting  the  week  pre- 
vioos,  and,  after  psMing  aimilar  reaolutioiis,  appointed  a  oommittee  of  correspondeoce. — See  Hinman'a  Hii- 
torieal  ColUrtiuu,  p.  52-56. 

■  This  little  sketch  shorn  the  relative  potitioa  of  tbe  forts.  Fort  Tnunbiill  is  aeeo  on  the  left  of  tbe  pie- 
tare,  and  Fort  Griswcdd,  with  the  Groton  Hooument,  is  oo  the  eitrame  right. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  war-vesseb  in  the  lervice  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  dnrinfr  tbe 
Revolulinn :  Brigs  Minerva,  American,  Silliman ;  ship  Oliver  Cromwell;  frigates  TrumboU,  Bourbno; 
sahooDers  Spy,  Defense  ;  sloops  Dolphin,  Miffiin,  Resistance,  Schuyler,  Stnrk,  Young  Cromwell,  Confederacy, 
Coant  de  Grasse,  Tiger,  AUianoe,  Fhsnix;  Bod  row-gelleys  Shark,  Whiting,  Crane,  Tbe  Guilford,  New 
Defease,  Putnam,  and  Revenge.  *  See  page  436,  vol.  i. 
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riepwly  doHnjed.      '  Fin  Ludi.' 

ru  to  be  performed.'  They  landed  in  two  diviuonfl  of  about  eight  hundred  each  ;  one  on 
be  Skat  or  Gioton  sida  of  the  Thamea,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre,  and  the  other 
n  the  New  Ijondon  aide,  led  by  the  traitor  general,  who  debarked  in  the  core  at  Brown's 


iprtj- 
iding 
their 


„  1^  11  oBiierj,  Hinated 

about  half  way  be- 
tveen  Fort  Tmmball  and  the  ligbt-honae,  in  which  were  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  ai 
the  fort  itself,  was  too  feebly  manned  to  ofiar  resistance,  and  the  troops  of  each  evacuated, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Griswold,  on  Grotoo  Hill.  The  city  was  thai 
left  exposed  to  the  enemy,  whose  great  weapon  of  destruction  was  the  torch.  First,  the 
stores  upon  the  wharres  were  set  on  fire,  and  then  the  dwellings  on  Mill  Core  were  con- 
sumed. Nearly  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  several  vessels  were  burned.'  Many 
inhslHtants  in  comfortable  cireumstances  were  now  houseless  and  wanderers,  reduced  to  ab- 
solute beggary.  None  were  permitted  to  save  their  furniture,  and  the  soldiery  were  allowed 
free  scope  for  brutality  and  plunder.     It  is  said  that  Arnold  stood  in  the  belfry  of  a  church, 

'  Tbe  divisioa  onder  AmoU  eooaisted  of  the  38th  regiment  of  ragaUn,  the  Loyal  Amerioam,  the  Amer-  - 
iean  Lagico,  leTimee*,  sad  a  detaohment  of  tCty  Yai(en.  Colonsl  Eire's  wu  compowd  of  the  40th  snd 
54lk  regimeDtB,  the  third  battalioo  of  Jersey  voluateers,  sod  a  detaobment  o(  Yagen  and  artillery. 

*  This  aketoii  11  from  the  west  tide  of  the  cove  in  which  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed.  In  the  di>- 
tance,  on  tbe  extreme  right,  is  tbe  point  where  the  division  nnder  Eyre  debarked,  and  near  the  center  is 
o  Groton  Hill,  near  Fort  Griswold.  The  shores  oT  the  core  are  sandy,  but  the  pro. 
Jiem  an  bold  promoDtories  of  tcmnite  rock. 
js  burned  in  this  expedition  were  65  dweUing-hooses  containing  97  bmiliea,  31  stores,  18 
iaii|M^  -iO  ban*,  and  9  public  and  other  baiidings,  among  which  were  the  court-house,  jail,  and  church ;  in 
■11  143.  Fifteen  vessels  with  the  eflccls  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  up  the  rivei.  The  value  of  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  C4S5,980.  This  was  the  estimate  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  by 
(he  Gotenl  Assembly  of  Conoeotiout,  after  the  war,  to  ascertain  tbe  amount  of  lees  sostained  by  the  ser- 
•ral  towns  in  the  stale  by  oonflagratioaa  during  the  predatory  inroads  of  the  enemy.  In  1793,  the  Assem- 
bty  j^rantsd  to  the  suSerers  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  within  the  precincts  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
ia  Obto,  aitd  bow  included  in  the  coooties  of  Huron  and  Erie,  and  a  small  part  of  Ottawa.  This  tract  is 
known  as  tbe  "  Fire  Lands."  I  have  Doticed  on  page  371,  vol.  i.,  the  settlement,  by  commissioners,  who 
met  at  Trentoa  in  1782,  of  tbe  qnestiMi  of  jarisdiottoo  over  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  siad  that  it  was  decided 
ia  Ikvor  of  Pennsylvania,  Altboogfa  Connecticut  aequieaced  in  that  decision,  that  state  still  claimed  a  right 
•o  tbe  oonntiy  weMward  of  Pennsylvania,  in  extent  north  and  south  equal  to  its  own  limits  in  that  direction, 
■Dd  iodefiniti^y  westward,  according  to  the  letter  of  its  charter.  Connecticut,  however,  waived  this  olaim, 
by  a  sort  oTcooiproniise,  in  1TS6,  by  ceding  to  the  United  Slates  all  the  lands  thus  inclnded  within  its  charter 
fimiti  westward  of  Petmsylvania,  except  the  reservation  of  s  tract  one  bandred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
adjoining  that  state.  This  tract  was  called  the  Walem  Rarrvt.  After  giving  the  half  million  of  acres  to 
tbe  soflerers  of  Danbory,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  New  Haven,  and  New  London,  the  remainder  was  sold  in 
1793,  and  the  proceeds  were  need  as  a  sahool  fond,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  stale.  Congress  con- 
Amwd  tbe  title  of  Cooneoticnt  to  the  Rtttrv*  in  1800.  It  now  forms  a  port  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  and  is 
stolsd  chieDy  by  New  England  people. 
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Infkmy  of  Arnold.  Attnck  oo  Fort  Oritwold.  Ito  Defente  and  Capfeore.  Mnrder  of  ColoiMlLedyud. 
^ 

while  the  town  was  burning,  and  looked  upon  the  soene  with  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  a 
Nero.  Had  he  been  content  to  be  a  traitor  merely*  the  extenuating  circumstances  that  have 
been  alleged  in  connection  with  his  treason  might  have  left  a  feeling  of  conmiiseration  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  American  people  ;  but  this  murderous  expedition  against  the  neighbors  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  thriving  town,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
spire  of  the  church  wherein  he  was  baptized,  present  an  act  of  malice  too  flagrant  to  be 
overlooked  even  by  **  meek-eyed  pity"  or  loving  chi\rity.  .It  was  his  last  prominent  blow 
against  his  country,  and  was  such  a  climax  to  his  treachery,  that  Britons,  who  **  accepted 
the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor,"  shunned  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

When  the  enemy  landed,  alarm-guns  were  fired  ;  and  before  noon,  while  the  town  was 
burning,  the  militia  collected  in  large  numbers.  Perceiving  his  peril,  Arnold  hastily  re- 
treated to  his  boats,  closely  pursued  by  the  armed  inhabitants.  Five  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  .four  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  some  of  .them  mortally. 

When  Fort  Trumbull  was  evacuated,  Arnold  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  Fort  Griswold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  American  shipping 
from  leaving  the  harbor  and  sailing  up  the  river.  The  militia  hastily  collected  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  fort  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven— -«d  hastily  that  many  of  them 
were  destitute  of  weapons.  Colonel  William  Ledyard  was  the  commander  of  the  fortress. 
The  enemy  approached  cautiously  through  the  woods  in  the  rear,  and  captured  a  small  ad- 
vanced battery.  Colonel  Eyre  then  sent  Captain  Beckwith,  with  a  flag,  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  peremptorily  refused.^  An  assault  was  begun ;  the  American 
flag  on  .the  southwest  bastion  was  shot  down,  and  an  obstinate  battle  of  aboat  forty  minutes 
ensued,  during  which  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fleeing  back  to 
their  shipping.  The  attaek  was  made  on  three  sides,  the  fort  being  square,  with  flanks. 
There  was  a  battery  between  the  fort  and  the  river,  but  the  Americans  could  spare  no  men 
to  work  it.  The  enemy  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  forcing  the  pickets,  making 
their  way  into  the  fosse,  and  scaling  the  revetment,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  little 
garrison.  When  a  sufiicient  number  had  obtained  entrance  thus  far,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  feebly-manned  embrasures,  and  decided  the  conflict  with  bayonets,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  handful  of  determined  patriots,  many  of  whom  were  armed  only  with 
,  pikes.  The  fort  was  surrendered  unconditionally.  Colonel  Eyre  was  wounded  near  the 
works,  and  died  within  twelve  hours  afterward  on  ship*board.  Major  Montgomery  was 
pierced  through  with  a  spear,  in  the  hands  of  a  negro,  and  killed  as  he  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Bromfield.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  was  two 
commissioned  officers  and  forty-six  privates  killed,  and  eight  officers  (most  of  whom  after- 
ward died),  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  wound- 
ed. The  Americans  had  not  more  than  a  dozen  killed  before  the  enemy  carried  the  fort. 
When  that  was  eflected,  Colonel  Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing  and  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  relying  upon  the  boasted  generosity  of  Britons  for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed. 
But  instead  of  British  regulars,  led  by  honorable  men,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  Mrolf- 
like  Tories,  infernal  in  their  malice,  and  cruel  even  to  the  worst  savagism,  and  also  by  the 
hired  assassins,  the  German  Yagers.  They  kept  up  their  fire  and  bayonet  thrusts  upon  the 
unarmed  patriots,  and  opening  the  gates  of  the  fort,  let  in  blood-thirsty  men  that  were  with- 
out, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Bromfield,  a  New  Jersey  Loyalist.  **  Who  com- 
mands this  garrison  ?"  shouted  Bromfield,  as  he  entered.  Colonel  Ledyard,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  mildly  replied,  **  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,"  at  the  same  time  handing  his  sword 
to  the  victor.  The  Tory  miscreant  immediately  murdered  Ledyard  by  running  him  through 
the  body  with  the  weapon  he  had  just  surrendered  I*     The  massacre  continued  in  all  parts 

^  There  were  several  hondreds  of  the  people  collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  officer  had  been  sent  out  to 
obtain  re-enforcements.  Upon  these  Colonel  Ledyard  relied ;  but  the  officer  became  intoxicated,  and  the 
expected  aid  did  not  arrive. 

*  Colonel  Ledyard  was  a  brother  of  John  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  traveler,  who  was  a  native  of  Gruton. 
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of  the  fort,  until  seventy  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-five  mortally  01^  dangerously  wounded.' 
The  enemy  then  plundered  the  fort  and  garrison  of  every  thing  valuable.  Their  appetite 
for  slaughter  not  being  appeased,  they  placed  several  of  the  wounded  in  a  baggage-wagon, 
took  it  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  and  sent  it  down  with  violence,  in* 
tending  thus  to  plunge  the  helpless  sufferers  into  the  river.  The  distance  was  about  one 
hundred  rods,  the  ground  very  rough.  The  jolting  caused  some  of  the  wounded  to  expire, 
while  the  cries  of  agony  of  the  survivors  were  heard  across  the  river,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  crackling  noise  of  the  burning  town !  The  wagon  was  arrested  in  its  progress  by  an 
apple-tree,  and  thus  the  sufierers  remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  their  capture  stretch- 
ed them  upon  the  beach,  preparatory  to  embarkation.  Thirty-five  of  them  were  paroled  and 
carried  into  a  house  near  by,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  great  distress,  a  burning  thirst 
being  their  chief  tormentor.  Although  there  was  a  pump  in  a  weU  of  fine  water  within  the 
fort,  the  wounded  were  not  allowed  a  drop  with  which  to  moisten  their  tongrues,  and  the 
first  they  tasted  was  on  the  following  morning,  when  Fanny  Ledyard,  a  niece  of  the  mur- 
dered colonel,  came,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  at  dawn,  with  wine,  and  water,  and  chocolate. 
She  approached  stealthily,  for  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  had  lef^.  Fortunately, 
they  had  sailed  during  the  night,  carrying  away  about  forty  of  Uie  inhabitants  prisonere.* 
Thus  ended  the  most  ignoble  and  atrocious  performanee  of  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and 
the  intelligence  of  it  nerved  the  strong  arms  of  the  patriots  in  the  oonflict  at  Yorktown,  in 
Virginia,  a  few  weeks  later,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  army  of  the  South 
under  Comwallis. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  from  1812io]815,  New 
London  was  several  times  menaced  with  invasion  by  the  enemy.  In  May,  1813,  as  Com- 
modore Decatur,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States^  with  his  prize,  the  Maced(miany 
fitted  out  as  an  American  frigate,  was  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  he  was  chased  by  a  British 
squadron  under  Commodore  Hardy,  and  driven  into  New  London,  where  he  was  blockaded 
for  some  time.  On  one  occasion  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  much  alarmed  on  account 
of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  bombard  the  place.  A  considerable  military  force 
was  stationed  there,  and  preparations  were  made  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  forts  were  well 
garrisoned  with  United  States  troops,  and  the  militia  turned  out  in  great  numbere.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  not  attempt  an  attack,  and,  becoming  wearied  of  watching  Decatur, 
the  British  squadron  put  to  sea,  soon  followed  by  our  gallant  commodore.  Since  that  time 
no  event  has  disturbed  the  repose  or  retarded  the  progress  of  New  London.  Tiie  whaling 
business,  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  have  poured  wealth  into  its  lap,  and  spread  its 
l^easant  dwellings  over  more  than  thrice  its  ancient  area. 

The  most  prominent  point  of  attraction  to  the  visitor  at  New  London  is  the  Groton  Mon- 
ument, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  standing  upon  high  ground,  is  a  conspic- 
uous object  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  vicinity.     I  crossed  the  Thames  early  on  the 

His  niece,  Fanny,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  from  Soathold,  Long  Island,  and  was  then  on  a  visit  at  the 
boose  of  ber  uncle.  The  vest  worn  by  Colonel  L.  on  that  oooasion  (as  I  have  already  notieed)  it  preserved 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

*  Arnold,  m  his  diipatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  gave  the  impression  that  the  killed  were  victims  of  honor- 
able  strife.  Of  coarse  he  knew  better,  for  his  dispatch  was  written  two  days  alter  the  event,  and  every  cir- 
cnmstance  most  have  been  known  by  him.  Hear  him  :  **  I  have  inclosed  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
by  which  your  excellency  will  observe  that  our  loss,  though  very  considerable,  is  short  of  the  enemy's,  who 
brt  most  of  their  officers,  among  whom  was  their  commander,  Colonel  Ledyard.  Eighiy-five  men  were 
fommd  dead  in  Fort  Orinsoid^  ami  sixty  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally.  Their  loss  on  the  opposite  side 
(New  London)  must  have  been  considerable,  but  can  not  be  ascertained." 

'  See  Arnold's  Dupatek  to  Sir  H.  Clinton;  Gordon,  iii.,  249 ;  Sparks's  Life  of  Arnold;  The  Conneeti. 
etu  Jommal,  1781 ;  Narrative  of  Stephen  Hempaiead,  Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  and  was  one  of  the  wounded  who  were  sent  down  the  declivity  in  the  baggage- wagon, 
soflbred  daring  the  night,  and  experienced  the  k>ving  kindness  of  Fanny  Ledyard  in  the  morning.  Hii  nar* 
radve  was  oommunioated  to  the  Mitsoari  Republican  in  1826,  at  which  time  he  was  a  resident  of  that  state. 
Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  native  of  New  London,  and  catered  the  army  in  1775.  He  was  at  Dorchester  during 
the  siege  of  Boston,  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  also  in  the  engagement  on  Hariem  Heights,  where 
he  had  two  of  hit  ribs  broken  by  a  grape-shot. 
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OeuDwri:^  BioTTting  «fter  mjr  ftrrival,  and  uoeoded  to  Fort  Griiwold,  bow  a  diU[Kdstad  for-' 
'^'^  tren,  without  ordnance  or  gBniKm,  ita  embankmeiita  breftking  the  regular  ontline 
of  Gmton  Hill,  now  called  Monnt  Ledyard. 
A  little  Dortfaward  of  the  fort  riiei  a  granite 
monument,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  feet 
h>gh,  the  fonadation-itone  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide-water.  It 
waa  erected  in  1830,  in  memory  of  the  patri> 
oti  who  {ell  in  the  fort  in  17B1.  Ita  pedf 
tal,  twenty-six  feet  aquare,  riaei  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  and  upon  it  it  reared  an 
obeliak  which  ii  twenty-two  feet  eqnare  at  the 
haw,  and  twelve  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  as- 
cended within  by  one  hundred  and  lixty-eight 
■tone  nepa ;  and  at  the  top  is  a  strong  iron 
raiting  for  the  protection  of  visitorg.  Marble 
tableta  with  inscriptiooi  are  placed  upon  the 
pedestal.*  The  cost  of  its  erection  was  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  which  amount  was  raised  by  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  state  (or  that 
purpose. 

I  paid  the  tribute-money  of  a  ■'  levy,"  or  Vork  shilling,  to  a  tidy  little  woman  living  in  the 
■lone  building. teen  at  the  right  of  the  monument,  which  procured  Ibr  me  the  ponderous  key 
of  the  ilructuie,  and,  locking  myself  in,  I  ascended  to  the  top,  with  the  privilege  of  gazing 
and  wondering  there  as  long  as  I  pleased.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  up  that  winding  stair- 
case, for  my  muscles  had  scarcely  forgotten  a  similar  draught  upon  their  energies  at  Breed's 
Hill ;  but  I  was  comforted  by  the  teachings  of  the  new  philosophy  that  the  ^ral  a  the 
only  true  ascent  to  a  superior  world  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  expansiveness  of  vision  ;*  and 
so  I  found  it,  for  a  most  magnificent  view  burst  upon  the  sight  as  I  made  the  last  upward 
revolution  and  stood  upon  the  dizsy  height.  The  broad,  cultivated  bills  and  valleys ;  the 
tonttt  and  groves  slightly  variegated  by  the  pencil  of  recent  frost ;  the  city  and  river  at  my 
feet,  with  their  busy  men  and  numerous  soils ;  the  little  Tillages  peeping  from  behind  the 
hills  and  woodlands  in  every  direction,  and  the  heaving  Sound  glittering  in  the  southern  hor- 
izon, were  all  basking  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  whose  radiance,  from  that  elevation, 
seemed  brighter  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  a  charming  scene  for  the  student  of  na- 
ture, and  yet  more  charming  for  the  student  of  the  romance  of  Amerioan  history.     At  the 

*  Thia  a  a  view  Trom  the  soathweat  angle  of  old  Fort  GriawoU,  tnolring  nanbeaat.  Tbe  enibankm»ati 
of  tbe  fort  are  seen  in  tbe  roregroood ;  Dear  tbe  %iire  ia  the  well,  tbe  tome  ibenticmed  hjr  Mr.  Hem[HtFad 
in  bia  narraliTe ;  and  jnat  bejond  tbia  ia  tbe  old  entmnoe,  or  sally-port,  throogh  wbbb  tbe  enemy,  imder 
Brotnfleld,  eaiered  tbe  fort. 

'  Over  tbe  ealrauoe  of  tbe  mooonuDt  ia  tbe  fbllawing  inaoriptioa : 
Tbia  MoDumeni 
wBi  erected  under  the  patronage  (^tbe  State  of  Connectkmt,  A.D.  1830, 
and  in  tbe  55tb  year  of  the  Independence  of  (he  U.  3.  A  , 

In  memory  <^[he  brave  PsiHota 

wbo  fell  in  the  mauacre  at  Fort  Gnswoli],  near  tbia  spot, 

on  tbe  eib  of  September,  A.D.  1781, 

when  the  British  under  the  oommand  of 

the  treitoT  Benedict  Arnold, 

burned  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Groton,  and  spread 

desolatira  and  woe  througbont  this  region. 

On  Ihe  BOutb  aide  (^  tbe  pedestal,  toward  tbe  Ibrt,  on  e  large  tablet,  are  tbe  names  of  the  eigbty-flve  per- 
sona wbo  were  killed  in  the  tort,  over  wbiob  ia  tbe  follawiiig : 

"Zebnlon  and  Napbtali  were  a  people  that  jeopeided  dieii  Uvea  nntil  tbe  death  in  the  high  plooeacf  tbe 
field. — Judga,  3  ckap.,  18  errst." 

■  See  Swedenboi^'s  riaet  of  tlu  ^pitittuU  World,  end  Jbetfatiou  of  Davia,  tbe  ehim^Bnt. 
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Iwse  of  the  numameiit  were  the  itiiDed  fortifioatums  where  patriot  blood  flowed  in  abond- 
anoe ;  and  at  a  glance  might  be  teen  every  locality  of  intereet  connected  with  the  burning 
of  New  London  and  the  massacre  at  Groton.  Here  was  Fort  Griswold  ;  there  were  Fort 
TrnmboU  and  the  city  ;  and  yonder,  dwindling  to  the  stature  of  a  chessman,  was  the  lights 
house,  by  whose  beacon  the  arch-traitor  and  his  murderous  bands  were  guided  into  the  harbor. 

Let  us  turn,  back  two  centuries,  and  what  do  we  behold  from  this  lofty  observatory  ? 
The  Thames  is  flowing  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  forest,  its  bosom  rippled  only  by  the 
sephyr,  the  waterfowl,  or  the  bark  canoe.  Here  and  there  above  the  tree  tops  curls  of  blue 
smoke  arise  from  the  wigwams  of  the  savages,  and  a  savory  smell  of  venison  and  fish  comes 
np  from  the  Groton  shore.  Around  us  spreads  the  broad  foir  land  known  as  the  Fequot 
country,  extending  from  the  Nahantic,  on  the  west,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Narraganset^— 
the  Rhode  Island  line^— on  the  east,  and  northward  it  interlocks  with  that  of  the  Mohegans, 
iriiere  Uncas,  the  rebel  sachem,  afterward  bore  rule.'  On  yonder  hill,  a  little  southeast  from 
oar  point  of  view,  crowned  with  the  stately  oak  and  thick-leaved  maple,  is  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Sassacus,  the  prince  of  the  Peqnots.  Haughty  and  insolent,  he  scorns  every  over- 
tnre  of  friendship  from  the  whites,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  rebellioas  doings  of 
Uncas.  Near  by  is  his  strong  fort  upon  the  Mystic  River,  and  around  him  stand  seven 
hundred  warriors  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  English  are  but  a  handfbl,  what  has  he  to 
fear  ?     Much,  very  much  ! 

It  is  the  season  of  flowers.    The  white  sails  of  vessels  flatter  in  Narraganset  Bay 

Mav  1A37 

(now  the  harbor  of  Newport),  and  Captain  Mason  and  seventy-seven  well^utned 
men  kned  upon  their  decks  in  devotion,  for  it  is  the  morning  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  On 
Toesday  they  land.  Miantonomoh,  the  chief  sachem,  g^ves  them  audience,  and  a  free  pass- 
port through  his  country.  Nor  is  this  all ;  with  two  hundred  of  his  tribe,  Miantonomoh 
joins  the  English  on  their  march  of  forty  miles  through  the  wilderness  toward  the  Mystic 
River ;  and  the  brave  Niantics  and  the  rebellioas  Mohegans,  led  by  Uncas,  swell  the  ranks^ 
until  five  hundred  savage  **  bowmen  and  spearmen"  are  in  the  train  of  Captain  Mason. 

It  is  a  clear  moonlight  night.  Sheltered  by  huge  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  Mystic  sleeps 
the  little  invading  army,*  while  the  unsuspecting  Pequots  in  their  fort  near  by  are  dancing 
and  singing,  filled  with  joy,  because  they  have  seen  the  pinnaces  of  the  English  sail  by  withr 
out  stopping  to  do  them  harm,  and  believe  that  the  Pale-faces  dare  not  come  nigh  them; 
Little  do  they  think  that  the  tiger  is  already  crouching  to  spiing  upon  his  prey  !  On  that 
high  hill,  upon  the  right,  is  the  Fequot  fort.'  It  is  early  dawn,  and  the  little  army  Mursti 
is  pressing  on  siloitly  up  the  wooded  slope.  The  Narragansets  and  Niantics,  seized  ^^* 
with  fear,  are  lagging,  while  the  eager  English  and  Mohegans  rush  up  to  the  attack.*  AU 
bat  a  sentinel  are  in  a  deep  sleep.  Too  late  he  cries,  **  Owanuz  f  Otoanitx  .'**  <*  English- 
men !  Englishmen  !"     The  mounds  are  scaled  ;  the  entrance  is  forced  ;  the  palisades  are 

^  Uncas  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  PequoU,  and  a  petty  sachem  under  Sassacus.  When  the  English 
lint  settled  in  Connecticut,  he  was  in  open  rebellion  against  his  prince.  To  save  himself  and  be  revenged 
on  his  adversary,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  English,  and  when  the  Peqoot  nation  was  de- 
stroyed, Uncas  became  the  powerful  chief  of  that  tribe  of  Pequots  called  the  Mohegans,  from  the  ciroum- 
stance  of  their  inhabiting  the  place  called  Mohegan,  now  Norwich. 

The  Peqoot  country  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Waterford,  New  London,  and  Montville,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  Groton,  Stonington,  and  North  Stonington,  on  the  east  of  that  river.  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  Tolland  county,  00  the  north,  was  the  Mohegan  country. 

'  These  are  called  PorUr*»  Roclu,  and  are  situated  near  Portersville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mystic. 
They  are  on  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  residence  of  Daniel  Eldridge. — See  Barber's  Hut. 
CclL  of  Cotm.,  p.  313. 

'  This  hiU,  eight  miles  northeast  from  New  London,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Pequot 
HUL  It  is  a  spot  of  much  interest,  aside  from  the  commanding  view  obtained  from  its  summit,  as  the  place 
where  the  first  regnhir  conflict  between  the  English  and  the  natives  of  New  England  took  place.  Such 
was  the  terror  which  this  event  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  for  neariy  forty  jrears  they 
refrained  from  open  war  with  the  whites,  and  the  colonies  prospered. 

^  Sassacus  was  the  terror  of  the  New  England  coast  tribiss.  A  belief  that  he  was  in  the  fort  on  Peqoot 
HiO  wMi  the  cause  of  the  fear  which  seised  the  Narragansets.  "  Sassacus  is  in  the  (brt  1  Sassacus  is  all 
one  god  1^  sakl  Miantonomoh ;  "  nobody  can  kill  him.'* 
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broken  down ;  the  mattingfs  of  the  wigwams  and  the  dry  bushes  and  logs  of  the  fort  are  set 
on  fire,  and  seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perish  in  the  flames  or  by  the  sword  I 
It  is  a  dreadful  sight,  this  slaughter  of  the  strong,  the  beautiful,  and  the  innocent ;  and  yet, 
hear  the  oommander  of  the  assailants  impiously  exclaiming,  <*  Grod  is  above  us  I  He  laughs 
his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  English-  to  scorn,  making  them  as  a  fiery  oven.  Thus 
does  the  Lord  judge  among  the  heathen,  filling  the  plaoe  with  dead  bodies  !"^ 

From  the  other  fort  near  the  Peqnot  (Thames),  where  dwells  Sassacus,  three  hundred 
warriors  approach  with  horrid  yells  and  bent  bows.  But  the  English  are  too  skiUfnl,  and 
too  strongly  armed  with  pike,  and  gun,  and  metal  oorselet,  for  those  bare-limbed  waniois, 
and  they  are  scattered  like  chafl*  by  the  whirlwind  of  destruction.  The  English  make  their 
way  to  Groton ;  and  yonder,  just  in  time  to-  receive  them,  before  the  remnant  of  the  Pe* 
quota  can  rally  and  fall  upon  them,  come  their  vessels  around  the  remote  headland.  With 
a.  fair  breeze,  many  of  the  English  sail  for  Saybrook,  making  the  air  vocal  with  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Others,  with  the  Narragansets,  march  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  then,  in  happy  reunion,  warriors,  soldiers,  ministers,  and  magia* 
trates  join  in  a  festival  of  triumph  !* 

Stately  and  sullen  sits  Sassacus  in  his  wigwam  on  yonder  hill,  as  the  remnant  of  his  war> 
riors  gather  around  him  and  relate  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  charge  the  whole 
terrible  event  to  his  haughtiness  and  misconduct,  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  stamping  on  the 
ground,  menace  him  and  his  with  destruction.  But  hark  !  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  startles 
them ;  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mystic  come  two  hundred  armed  settlers  from  Massa* 
chusetts  and  Plymouth  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Pequots.  Despair  takes  possessitm  of  Sas- 
sacus and  his  followers,  and  burning  their  wigwams  and  destroying  their  fort,  they  flee  across 
the  Pequot  River  westward,  pursued  by  the  English.  What  terrible  destruction  is  wrought 
by  the  new  invaders !  Throughout  the  beautiful  country  bordering  on  the  Sound  wigwams 
and  corn-fields  are  destroyed,  and  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  are  put  to  the  sword. 
With  Sassacus  at  their  head,  the  doomed  Pequots  fly  like  deer  pursued  by  hounds,  and  take 
sh^ter  in  Sasco  Swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where  they  all  surrender  to  the  English,  except  the 
chief  and  a  few  men  who  escape  to  the  Mohawks.  The  final  blow  is  struck  which  annir 
hilated  the  once  powerful  Pequots,  and  the  great  Sassacus,  the  last  of  his  royal  race  in  power 
except  Uncas,  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  among  the  people  who  opened  their  protects 
ing  arms  to  receive  him.' 

The  dark  vision  of  cruelty  melts  away ;  smiling  fields,  and  laden  orehards,  and  busy  towns, 
the  products  of  a  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  Christianity  than  that  of  two  centuries 
back,  are  around  me.  Russet  corn-fields  cover  the  hill— -the  royal  seat  of  Sassaoua  and  in 
the  bright  harbor  where  the  little  English  pinnaces,  filled  with  bloody  men,  wwe  just  an- 

■ 

■  -•  ■  - 

*  See  Captain  Mason's  Brief  Hutory  of  the  Pequot  War,  pablished  in  Boston  in  1736,  from  which  tlie 
principal  facts  in  this  narrative  are  drawn.  It  makes  one  shndder  to  read  the  blasphemous  allusiaiis  to  the 
interposition  of  God  in  favor  of  the  English  which  this  narrative  contains,  as  if 

"The  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Seei  God  in  clouds  or  hears  him  in  die  wind,** 

was  not  ail  object  of  the  care  and  love  of  the  Deity.  Happily,  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  by  when  men  be- 
lieve that  they  are  doing  God  service  by  slaughtering,  maiming,  or  in  the  least  injuring  with  vengeful  fed* 
ings  any  of  his  creatures. 

'  The  English  lost  only  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  woonded,  while  the  Indians  lost  nearly  six  hmidred 
men  and  seventy  wigwams. 

^  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  destructive  war  upon  the  Pequots  was  the  fact  that  in  March  of  that  year, 
Sassacus,  jeailoos  of  the  English,  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  fort  was  attack- 
ed, and  three  sokiiers  were  killed.  In  April  they  murdered  several  men  and  women  at  Wetherslield,  car- 
ried away  two  girls,  and  destroyed  twenty  cows.  The  English,  urged  by  fear  and  interest,  resolved  to  chas- 
tise them,  and  terrible  indeed  was  the  infliction.  **  There  did  not  remain  a  sannup  or  a  squaw,  a  warrior 
or  a  child  of  the  Pequot  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day  1"  The  Mohegans,  under  Unoes,  then 
became  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  that  region,  and  soon  afterward,  as  we  have  seen,  they  and  the  Narr^ 
gaaseta,  who  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  began  a  series  of  long  and  cruel  wars  against  each 
other. 
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ebotcd,  qireada  many  a  nil  of  peaceful  oomnierce.     Tlie  vaa  is  near  the  EDeridian  ;  let  lu 
dMomid  to  the  earth. 

Frara  tbe  monament,  >it«r  aketohiog  the  picture  an  pag«  46, 1  retQraed  to  the  village  of 
GrotoD,  on  the  riTer  bank,  and  Tinted  the  patriaroh-eu  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "  Mother  Bailey."  Her  huiband.  Captain  Elijah  Bailey,  who  died  a  few 
weeka  prwious  to  my  viitt,  was  appointed  poetnuuter'  of  tbe  place  hy  President  Jefieraon, 


•nd  bold  the  offiee  u 
til  hia  death,  a  lapse  of 
forty  yeara.  Ha  was 
a  tod  aboot  aeveoteen 
yean  old  when  New 
LoDdon  iraa  bamed,  and 
waa  in  Fort  Griswcdd 
just  pforioas  to  the  at- 
tack oT  Colonel  Eyre. 
Young  Bailey  and  a 
man  named  Williams 
wtn  oidered  by  Led- 
yard  to  man  a  gnn  at  the 
adTaoDod  redoubt,  a  lit- 
tle aoutbeaat  of  the  fort. 
Tbey  were  directed,  in 
tb«  emit  of  not  being 
aU«  to  maintain  their 
ground,  to  retreat  to  tb« 
related  this  eircumstaooe  to  n 


Bhev 


fort  They  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  abandMi 
their  pieoe.  Williams 
fled  to  the  fort  and  got 
within  ;  but  yonng  Bai- 
ley, stopping  to  spiks  the 
gun,  lost  so  mneh  time, 
that  when  he  knocked 
at  the  gats  it  was  close 
barred,  for  the  enemy 
were  near.  He  leaped 
over  the  fence  into  a 
corn-field,  and  there  lay 
concealed  until  the  bat- 
tle and  massacre  in  the 
fort  ended.  "  He  was 
courting  mo  at  that  very 
time,  boy  as  he  was," 
said  Hrs.  Bailey,  who 
s  then  a  girl  six  weeks  older  than  her  lover,  and. 


Rmembera  every  event  o[  the  ••  terrible  day."  I  was  agreeably  suiptiaed  on  being  intro- 
dnced  to  Hn.  Bailey,  expecting  to  find  a  common,  decrepit  old  woman.  She  sat  reading  her 
Bible,  and  received  roe  with  a  qniet  esse  of  manner,  and  a  pleasant  countenance,  where, 
amid  tbe  wrinkle*  of  old  age,  were  lingering  traces  of  youthful  beauty.  I  had  been  fore- 
warned that,  if  I  wished  to  find  any  favor  in  her  sight,  I  must  not  exhibit  the  least  hue  of 
Whiggery  in  politics — a  sultject  which  engrosses  much  of  her  thoughts  and  conversation. 
Her  husband  bad  been  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Jefferson  school ;  and  the  possessed  locks  of 
hair,  white,  sandy,  and  grizzled,  from  tbe  heads  of  Freaidenti  Jackson  and  Van-Buren,  and 
of  Cokmel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  alt  of  whom  bad  honored  her  house  by  personal  visits. 
With  such  pteciouB  mementoes,  how  eould  she  be  other  thsn  a  Democrat  ?  Almost  the  tint 
wotds  she  uttered  on  my  entrance  were,  "What  are  Cass's  prospects  in  New  York?"  Fore* 
warned,  forearmed,  I  summoned  to  the  support  of  my  oonicienee  all  the  possibilities  in  his 
&vor,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Cass  would  doubtless  be  elected  President — at  any  rate,  he  might 
U»  be.  These  words  unlocked  her  kind  feelings,  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  agreeably  with 
her-  Her  mind  was  active,  and  she  related,  in  an  interesting  manner,  many  reminisoen- 
crs  of  her  youth'  and  womanhood,  among  which  was  the  following,  in  which  she  was  the 
chief  heroine.  When  the  British  squadron  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New 
London,  in  1813,  menaced  the  town  with  bombardment,  the  military  force  that  manned  the 
£>rts  were  deficient  in  flannel  for  cannon  cartridges.  All  that  could  be  found  in  New  Lon- 
don was  sent  to  the  forts,  and  a  Mr.  Latham,  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  came  to  her  at  Gro- 
lon  seeking  for  more.  She  started  out  and  collected  all  the  little  peltiooats  of  children  that 
she  could  find  in  town.      "  This  is  not  half  enough,"  said  Latham,  on  her  return.      "  Yen 

'  Wkile  making  this  sketcb,  I  remarked  to  Mn.  Bailey  (and  with  linoeritj,  too)  that  I  «•«  in  her  reatare* 
eTideaiM  that  C^puin  Bailey  was  a  man  of  good  taste.  Sbe  immediately  cinnprehended  m;  meanipg  and 
ite  eompliment,  and  repiied,  with  a  eoqaettitb  nniLe,  "  I  wai  never  ashamed  of  mj  face,  and  never  mean 
M  be."  She  lired  happily  with  her  hniband  for  icTenlj  yenrs.  Since  the  above  woa  put  in  type,  ihe  has 
dial.     HerolMhes  UMk  Bra,  and  she  was  burned  to  death  on  tbe  lOih  of  January,  1851,  aged  about  89. 
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■hall  hitTe  mine  too,"  said  Mts.  B.,  u  she  cut  with  her  eeiHon  the  stnng  that  faatvned  it, 
■Jid  taking  it  ofi*,  gave  it  to  Latham.  He  was  (aURfied,  and  baalening  to  Fort  Trombull, 
that  patiioUe  oontribution  wu  mod  made  into  oartridgea.  ■•  It  wai  a  heavy  new  one.  bat 
I  didn't  oars  for  that,'''  laid  the  old  lady,  while  ber  blue  eyei  sparkled  at  the  reooUeetion. 
"  All  I  wanted  waa  to  lee  it  go  through  the  Englitbmen'a  inudei !"  Some  of  Deeatnr'a  men 
declared  that  it  waa  a  shame  to  out  that  pettiooat  into  cartridge  pattenu  ;  they  would  rather 
■ee  it  fluttering  at  the  mast-head  of  the  United  Stales  or  Macedonian,  as  an  ensign  nnder 
which  to  fight  upon  the  broad  ocean  1  This  and  other  circumstanoei  make  Mrs.  Bailey  a 
woman  of  history ;  and,  pleading  that  excuse,  I  am  sure,  if  she  shall  be  living  when  this 
page  shall  appear,  that  she  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken.  Z  told  her  thA  the  sketch 
of  her  which  she  allowed  me  to  take  was  intended  for  publication. 

I  recrosaed  the  Thames  to  New  London,  and  aAer  an  early  dinner  rode  down  to  the  light- 
house, near  which  Arnold  landed,  and  made  the  drawing  printed  on  page  43.      Returning 
along  the  beach,  I  sketched  the  outlines  of  Fort  Trumbull  and  vioioity,  seen  on  page  42,  and 
toward  evening  strolled  through  the  two  priaoipal  burial-grounds  of  the  city.     In  the  an- 
cient one,  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settler*. 
In  the  other,  lying  upon  a  high  slope,  westward  of  the  center  of  the  city,  is  a  plain  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Seabury,  whose  name 
is  oonspiouou*  in  our  Revolutionary 
annals  as  that  of  an  unwavering  Loy- 
alist.    I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
his    abduction    from    West    Chester 
county,   and    imprisonment   in   Coa- 
neoiicut,  as  well  as  his  general  bit^- 
raphy,  when  I  write  of  the  events  at 
White  Plains. 
Bnmr  Su>u>i^  HomniirT.'  We    will  now   bid   adieu   to  New 

London,  not  forgetting,  however,  in 
our  parting  words,  to  note  the  fact  so  honorable  to  its  name  and  character,  that  the  fir«t 
printing-press  in  Connecticut  was  established  there,  according  to  Barber,  forty-five  years  be- 
fore printing  was  executed  in  any  other  place  in  the  colony.  Thomas  Short,  who  settled  in 
New  London  in  1 709,  was  the  printer,  and  from  his  press  was  issued  Tite  Saifbrvot  Plat- 
form* in  1710,  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  the  province.  Short  died  in  1711,  and 
there  being  no  printer  in  the  colony,  the  Assembly  procured  Timothy  Green,  a  deaoeudant 
of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  the  first  printer  in  America,  to  settle  at  New  London. 
Samuel  Green,  the  publisher  of  the  ■■  Connecticut  Gazetteer,"  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
atate,  is  a  descendant  of  this  colonial  printer. 

BusineM  demanding  my  presence  at  home,  I  left  New  London  at  ten  in  the  evening,  in 
the  "  Knickerbocker,"  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  nine  the  following  morning. 

'  The  roltowiDg  U  the  inBoHptioD  upon  the  slab :  "  Here  lietb  tbe  body  of  Samuel  Siibubt,  D.D.,  bishnp 
of  Connectioul  aod  Rhode  Islaad,  who  departed  rrom  thi*  tratuitoiy  loeDe  Febniaiy  SStb,  Aqdo  Domiai 
1796,  ID  the68Ui  jeai  of  his  age,  and  the  12(h  of  his  Epiaoopal  oonieoration. 

"  Ingeanoui  wilhoat  pride,  learned  without  pedantry,  good  without  •everitjr,  he  waa  dul^  qoalifted  to  dia- 
eharge  the  datie*  of  the  Christian  and  the  bishop.  In  the  polpit  he  enForced  religion ;  in  bia  ooDdoct  he 
exernplifled  it.  Tlie  poor  he  awisted  with  his  charily ;  ihe  ignonuit  he  blessed  with  his  innmciion.  The 
friend  of  men,  he  ever  designed  their  good ;  the  enemy  of  vioe,  he  ever  apposed  it.  Christian  I  doel  thin 
aspire  to  happioess?  Seaboij  has  shown  the  way  that  leads  to  it." 

■  This  was  a  Conression  of  Faith  or  Artinles  of  Religion  arranged  in  1706-  Tale  College  waa  flrat  es- 
tablished at  Sajbrook,  and  fldean  commencements  were  held  there.  To  educate  young  men  of  talents  and 
piety  for  the  ministry  was  the  leading  design  of  the  inslitntiou.  The  foandert,  desirous  that  tbe  Churohe* 
should  have  a  public  standard  to'  Confession  of  Faith,  acoonlingto  which  the  instmotion  of  the  college  sbnnid 
be  oondaoted,  such  articles  were  arranged  and  adopted  after  the  commencement  at  Saybrook  in  1703, 
and  from  tbat  oireumstanoe  were  called  the  Saybroak  Platform.  The  standards  of  bith  of  the  Coofrega- 
tkmal  and  Presbyterian  Churehes  are  sobstantially  the  same  ai  the  Saybreok  Platform. 
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Voj«se  to  Rhode  lalftud. 


Arrival  St  ProvldBaeew 


CHAPTER  III. 

^Tve  gazed  apoo  thj  golden  cloud 

Which  ihades  thine  emerald  sod ; 
Thy  hQls,  which  Freedom's  share  hath  plowed, 
Which  nurse  a  race  that  have  not  bowM 

Their  knee  to  aagfat'  bat  God. 
And  thoQ  hast  gems,  ay,  living  pearis^ 

And  flowers  of  Eden  hue ; 
Thy  loveliest  are  thy  bright-eyed  girls, 
Of  (airy  forms  and  elfin  curls, 

And  smiles  like  Hermon's  dew. 
They've  hearts,  like  those  they're  bom  to  wed, 

Too  proud  to  nurse  a  slave. 
They'd  scorn  to  share  a  monarch's  bed. 
And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 

Beep  in  their  humble  grave." 

Hugh  Pitsbs. 

'*  Te  say  they  all  have  pass'd  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanish'd  ^ 

From  ofl*  the  crested  wave ; 
That  mid  the  forests  where  they  warr'd 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
i|ut  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out." 

Mrs.  Sioovbiiby. 


O  the  lai>d  of  the  NarragansetB  and  Wampanoags— 4he  land  of  Mas- 
sasoit  and  Philip,  of  Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh — ^the  land  of  Roger 
Williams  and  toleration — ^the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  planta- 
tions of  colonial  times,  I  next  turned  my  attention.  On  a  clear  frosty 
evening,  the  moon  in  its  wane  and  the  winds  hushed,  I  went  up  the 
Sound  in  the  steam-boat  Vanderbilt.  We  passed  through  October  19, 
/^  the  turbulent  eddies  of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  as  we  ^^^ 
entered  the  broader  expanse  of  water  beyond  Fort  Schuyler,  heavy 
swells,  that  were  upheaved  by  a  gale  the  day  before,  came  rolling  in 
from  the  ocean,  and  disturbed  the  anticipated  quiet  of  the  evening  voy- 
age. It  was  to  end  at  Stonington'  at  midnight,  so  I  paced  the  prom- 
enade deck  in  the  biting  night  air  to  keep  off  sea-sickness,  and  was  successful.  We  landed 
at  Stonington  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  where  we  took  cars  for  Providence,  arriving 
there  at  three.  Refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  an  early  breakfast  at  the  '*  Franklin," 
I  started  upon  a  day's  ramble  with  Mr.  Peeks,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  to  memorable  places  around  that  prosperous  city.  We  first  visitea  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  localities  connected  with  the  colonial  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  rock  on  which  Roger  Williams  first  landed  upon  its  shores.    It  is  reached 

*  Stonington  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  upon  an  estuary  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  about  midwajT  be- 
tween the  months  of  the  Mystio  and  Pawcatuc  Rivers.  It  was  settled  by  a  few  families  about  1658.  The 
first  $quaUer  was  William  Cheeseborough,  from  Massachusetts,  who  pitched  his  tent  there  in  1649.  It  has 
but  little  Revokitionaiy  history  except  what  was  common  to  other  coast  towns,  where  frequent  alarms  kept 
the  people  in  agitation.  It  suffered  some  from  borobcundment  in  1813,  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New  London.  The  enemy  was  so  warmly  received,  that 
Hardy  weighed  anchor,  and  made  no  further  attempts  upon  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
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from  the  town  by  tbe  broad  avenue  called  Power  Street,  which  ex- 
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were  prevented  front  l&bor  by  the  inning  of  fire-balli  from  the  earth  with  a  horrible  noise, 
and  that  ent«rpri«e,  undertaken  in  oppoiition  to  the  prophecy  of  Jegus,  waa  abandoned' 
Should  mammon  attempt  the  desecrating  labor  of  covering  the  time-honored  rock  on  the 
■hore  of  old  Seekonk,  who  can  tell  what  indignant  proteate  may  not  occur  ? 

Here  is  a  moHy  spot  upon  the  patriarch's  back ;  let  lu  sit  down  in  the  warm  aunlight 
and  wind-sheltered  nook,  and  glance  at  the  record. 

A  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  company  at  Boston,  and  before  Hooker 
and  Cotton,  anerward  eminent  ministers  in  the  colony,  had  sailed  from  England,  there  landed 
Pibiutzji,     ^^  Kantasket  an  enlightened  and  ardent  Puritan  divine,  young  in  years  (for  he 

1S3L  was  only  thirty-one),  but  mature  in  judgment  and  those  enlightened  views  of  tme 
liberty.ofoonscience,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  modern  theological  jurisprudence  from 
the  intolerance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution  ; 
but  his  wnings  had  not  clouded  his  accurate  understanding.  In  the  capacious  recesses  of  bit 
mind  he  had  resolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he  alone  had  arrived  at  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  is  its  sole  eSectual  remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  prop- 
osition of  sancthy  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never  con- 
trol opinion ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.'  This  was  a 
wonderful  discovery  in  modern  science ;  too  wonderful  for  tbe  bieraroby  of  England,  or  the 
magistrates  and  miaiitera  of  the  Puritan  colony  of  America.      They  could  not  comprehend 

'  Thia  TiBv  U  on  the  lafi  bank  of  tbe  Seekonk,  laokinf^  Boath.  The  point  on  which  the  flgnre  staitdi  ii 
the  rsmooH  rook,  oomposed  of  a  niaM  of  dsrk  slkte,  and  rising  but  iittle  nboie  the  water  at  high  tJde.  The 
hifih  banks  are  seen  beyond,  and  ou  the  extreme  lel^  is  India  Point,  with  tbe  raii-ruad  bridge  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  Norraganset  Bay. 

*  Mosbeim's  Ckurck  Hittmy  (eztenia]),  part  i.,  ohap.  i.,  >eo.  in. 

*  Banoroft,  i.,  367. 
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its  beaaty  or  ntility ;  and  as  it  had  no  affinity  with  their  own  narrow  views  of  the  dignity 
of  the  haman  seal,  they  pronounced  it  heresy,  as  soon  as  the  discoverer  began  to  make  a 
practical  development  of  his  principles.  Yet  they  perceived,  with  a  yearning  afiection  for 
its  troth,  that  it  would  quench  the  fires  of  persecution,  abrogate  laws  making  non-conformity 
a  felony,  abolish  tithes,  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  pro- 
tect all  in  that  freedom  of  conscience  to  worship  God  as  the  mind  should  dictate,  for  which 
they  had  periled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  wilderness.  Still,  its  glory  was  too  brilliant ; 
it  dazzled  their  vision  ;  the  understanding  could  not  comprehend  its  beneficent  scope  ;  they 
looked  upon  it  with  the  jealous  eye  of  over-cautiousness,  and,  true  to  the  impulses  of  human 
nature,  what  tfaey  oould  not  comprehend^  they  refected.  This  great  apostle  of  toleration 
sod  intellectual  liberty  was  Roger  Williams. 

The  New  England  Churches  had  not  renounced  the  use  of  coercion  in  religious  matters, 
tnd  Williams,  so  soon  as  his  tolerant  views  were  made  known,  found  himself  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  civil  and  religious  authorities.  Disappointed,  yet  resolutely  determined  to- 
maintain  his  principles,  he  withdrew  to  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  two 
jean,  and  by  bis  chanty,  virtues,  and  purity  of  life,  won  the  hearts  of  all.  The  people  of 
Salem  called  hira  to  be  their  minister,  a  movement  which  made  the  court  of  Boston  marvel. 
Being  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  public  ear,  he^ 
VIS  in  perpetual  collision  with  the  clergy.  The  magistrates  insisted  on  the  presence  of  every 
man  at  public  worship.  Williams  reprobated  the  law.  To  compel  men  to  unite  with  those 
of  a  difierent  creed  he  regarded  as  an  open  violation  of  their  natural  rights  ;  to  drag  to  public 
worship  the  irreligioin  and  unwilling  seemed  only  like  requiring  hypocrisy.  This  doctrine 
alarmed  both  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  they  bc^an  to  denounce  Williams.  In  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  their  opposition  his  zeal  was  kindled,  and  so  earnest  did  he  l)ecome  in  en- 
forcing hiB  tolerant  views,  that  intolerance  and  fanaticism  marked  his  own  course.  He  de- 
nounced King  James  as  a  liar ;  declared  that  the  settlers  had  no  right  to  the  lands  they  oc* 
cnpial,  these  belonging  to  the  aborigines ;  raised  a  tumult  about  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
in  the  banner  ;*'  at  last  boldly  denounced  the  Churches  of  New  England  as  anti- 
Christian,  and  actually  excommunicated  such  of  his  parishioners  as  held  intercourse 
with  them.  The  vision  of  that  great  mind  which  saw  general  principles  of  righteousness  in 
a  clear  light,  became  clouded  in  his  practical  endeavors  to  bring  the  power  of  those  princi- 
ples to  bear  upon  society.  When  weak  and  persecuted,  the  scope  of  his  vision  of  intellectual 
Hberty  and  Christian  charity  embraced  the  earth  ;  when  in  power  and  strong,  it  contracted 
to  the  small  orbit  of  his  parish  at  Salem— »himself  the  central  sun  of  light  and  goodness. 
•  Such  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  minds  under  like  circumstances ;  and  Roger  Williams, 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  was  not  an  exception. 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  irritated ;  some  of  Williams's  language  was  construed  as 
treasonable  and  schismatic,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston  on 
this  charge.  There  he  stood  alone  in  defense  of  his  noble  principles ;  for  his  congregation, 
and  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  could  not  justify  all  his  words  and  acts.  Yet  he  was  un- 
daunted, and  declared  himself  **  ready  to  be  bound,  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New 
England,"  rather  than  renounce  the  truth  whose  light  illuminated  his  mind  and  conscience. 
He  was  allowed  to  speak  fox  himself  before  the  court,  and  also  to  dispute  upon  religious 
points  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hooker.  Every  effort  to  "  reduce  him  from  his  errors"  was 
unavailing,  and  the  court,  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  oetober, 
of  banishment  upon  him.     He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony       ^^^ 


*  The  preaching  of  Williams  warmed  the  seal  of  Endicott,  then  one  of  the  board  of  military  commission- 
ers for  the  eolony,  and  afterward  governor.  The  banner  of  the  train-bands  at  Salem  had  the  cross  of  St. 
George  worked  upon  it.  Endicott,  determining  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  what  he  deemed  popish  or 
bnthenish  snperstition,  caused  the  cross  to  be  cat  ont  of  the  banner.  The  people  raised  a  tnmalt,  and  the 
court  at  Boston,  mercifully  considering  that  Endioott's  intentions  were  good,  though  his  act  was  rash,  only 
^^adtndged  him  worthy  admonition,  and  to  be  disabled  for  one  year  from  bearing  any  public  offioe."— Sav- 
age's Winihrop^  i.,  15S',  Moore's  Colonial  Oovemorij  i.,  353. 
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within  six  weeks.  He  obtained  leave  to  remain  until  the  rigon^of  winter  had  pcaaed,  bat, 
continuing  active  in  promoting  his  peculiar  views,  the  court  determined  to  ship  him  imme- 
diately for  England.  He  was  ordered  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  He  refused 
obedience,  and,  hearing  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest,  set  out,  with  a  few 
followers,  for  the  vast  unexplored  wilds  of  America,  with  an  ambitious  determination  to  found 
a  new  colony,  having  for  its  foundation  the  sublime  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  all  its 
plenitude,  and  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law.  In  the  midst  of  deep  snows  and  hit' 
Janvary,     ^^S  ^nds  they  joumcyed  toward  Narraganset  Bay.     **  For  fourteen  weeks  he  was 

^^^  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."^  He 
describes  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  *<  as  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  beset  with  losses,  dis- 
tractions, miseries,  hardships  of  sea  and  land,  debts  and  wants."  He  at  last  found  refuge 
and  hospitality  from  the  Indian  saohem  Massasoit,  whom  he  had  known  at  Plymouth  ;  and 
in  the  spring,  under  a  grant  from  that  sachem,  commenced  a  settlement  at  Seekonk,*  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  just  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
Many  of  the  ministers  in  that  colony  wrote  him  friendly  letters,  for  he  was  personally  be- 
loved i>y  all.  Winslow,  who  was  then  governor,  wrote  a  letter  to  Williams,  in  which  he 
claimed  Seekonk  as  a  part  of  the  Plymouth  domain,  and  suggested  his  removal  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  colony  to  prevent  difficulty.  Williams  heeded  the  advice  of  Winslow, 
and,  entering  a  canoe  with  five  others,  paddled  down  the  Seekonk  almost  to  its 

^"^  mouth,  and  landed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  upon  the  bare  rock,  driineated 

on  page  52.  He  crossed  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  upon  that  shore,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  commenced  a  new  settlement.  He  obtained  from  Canonicus  and  Mianto- 
nomoh,  principal  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets,  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose.  He  named 
his  new  settlement  Providence,  <*  in  commemoration  of  Grod's  providence  to  him  in  his  dis* 
tress.'*  « I  desired,"  he  said,  **  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience." 
And  so  it  became,  for  men  of  every  creed  there  found  perfect  freedom  of  thought.  Although 
every  rood  of  land  belonged  to  Williams,  by  right  of  deed  from  the  Narraganset  sachems,  not 
a  foot  of  it  did  he  reserve  for  himself  He  practiced  his  holy  precepts,  and  "  gave  away  his 
lands  and  other  estates  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  all."' 
Nor  was  there  any  distinction  made  among  the  settlers,  « whether  servants  or  strangers ;" 
each  had  an  equal  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  the  political  foundation  of  the 
settlement  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  Massachusetts  people  believed  that  the  fugitives 
**  would  have  no  magistrates,"  and  must  necessarily  perish  politically,  yet  they  thrived  won- 
derfully. The  impress  of  that  first  system  is  yet  seen  upon  the  political  character  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  <<  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  have 
the  magistrates  so  little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so  much."*  Such  was 
the  planting  of  the  first  and  only  purely  democratic  colony  in  America;  and  its  founder, 
though  persecuted  and  contemned,  maintained,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  that  high  char- 
acter which  Cotton  Mather  and  others  were  constrained  to  award  him,  as  **  one*of  the  most 
distinguished  men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul."^ 

The  Christian  charity  of  Roger  Williams  was  remarkably  displayed  soon  after  his  ban- 
ishment from  Massachusetts.  In  1637,  when  the  Pequots  were  attempting  to  induce  the 
Narragansets  to  join  them  in  a  general  war  upon  the  whites,  and  particularly  against  the 


'  MiUiachuutU  HiMtorical  ColUetiom,  i.,  276. 

*  Seekonk  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose  with  vhich  the  waters  in  that  region  originally 
aboanded.  The  town  is  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  first  settled  by  William  Blackstone,  an  English  non-oon- 
formist  minister,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  arrival  here  of  Roger  Williams.  Blackstone  was  the  first 
white  man  who  lived  upon  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.  Williams^s  plantatioo  was 
CO  the  little  Seekonk  River,  the  navigable  portion  of  which  is  really  an  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay. 

Although  Williams  was  the  real  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  Blackstone  was  the  first  white  settler  within 
its  borders.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  Williams,  and  continued  his  allegianoe  to  Massachusetts,  though 
without  its  jurisdiction. 

*  Backus's  History  of.  New  England,  i.,  290. 

*  Bancroft,  i.,  380.  «  Callander's  Htitorictd  Di$€imn€, 
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MassaehusetU  people.  Williams  infoimed  the  latter  of  the  fact  They  lolicited  his  me- 
diatioQ,  and,  forgetting  the  many  injuries  he  had  received  from  those  who  now  needed  his 
favor,  he  set  ont  on  a 

itormy  day,  in  a   poor  jl  A^    m  #  #  /^  / 

canoe,  upon  the   rough   ^^^    fg^  r    VttUJOlT^rhy      J  \J  Al\  ^^ 

bsy,  and  through  many  M  /i  H  JU/^       M/^i^Uii  ^i^ 

dangers  repaired  to  the  f\Jlf^^^        ^^J  ^  ^  ^ 

cahinofCanonictts.  The  ^^^  Roo«m  wnxiAMrt  8ioifATu«.i 

Peqnots  and  Narragan- 

Bets  were  already  assembled  in  council.  The  former  threatened  him  with  death,  yet  he  re- 
mained there  three  days  and  nights.  *<  Grod  wonderfully  preserved  me,"  he  said,  <<  and  helped 
me  to  break  in  pieces  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  finish  the  English  league,  by  many 
travels  and  changes,  with  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans  against  the  Peqnots.''  This  al* 
liance  we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter.  Notwithstanding  this  great  service,  the  Massachu- 
setts conrt  would  not  revoke  Williams's  sentence  of  banishment. 

Let  us  now  close  the  volume  for  a  time,  and  visit  other  places  of  historic  interest. 

Leaving  the  Seekonk,  we  walked  to  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  French  army  in 
the  autumn  of  1782,  while  on  its  march  to  Boston  for  embarkation.  It  had  remained  in 
Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  until  the  summer  of  1782, 
when  it  joined  Washington  and  his  army  on  the  Hudson.  The  place  of  its  encampment 
there  was  near  Peekskill.  The  order  and  discipline  of  this  army,  and  its  uniform  respect 
ibr  property— the  soldiers  not  even  taking  fruit  from  the  trees  without  leave — were  remark- 
able, and  on  their  mareh  northward  Rochambeau  and  his  officers  received  many  congratu- 
latory addresses.*  The  army  remained  at  Peekskill  until  October,  when  it  commenced  its 
march  ibr  Boston,  going  by  the  way  of  Hartford  and  Providence.  Ck>unt  de  Ro-  October  sa; 
ehambeau  accompanied  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the  troops  ^^^ 
and  returned  to  Washington's  head-quarters.  The  army  had  received  orders  to  sail  to  the 
Weft  Indies  in  the  French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  then  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  New- York  or  Charleston  by  the  British. 
The  Baron  de  Viomenil  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  troops  as  commander  instead  of  Ro- 
chambeau. The  latter,  with  several  other  officers,  returned  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia, 
aod  at  Norfolk  embarked  for  France. 

*  m 

'  RoosB.  Williams  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1599,  and  was  edaoate<l  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  minister  in 
tbe  Church  of  England,  bat  his  views  of  religious  liberty  made  him  a  non-conformist,  and  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Bold  in  the  annunciation  of  his  tenets  respecting  the  perfect  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience,  he  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  and  planted  a  colony  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  now  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence. In  1 639  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  and  being  baptized  by  one  of  his  brethren,  he 
baptized  ten  others.  Doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  principles  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  finally  con- 
elnded  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  perform  the  rite  of  baptism  without  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  The 
Church  which  he  had  formed  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  went  to  England  in  1643,  as  agent  for  the 
e(4ooy,  and  obtained  a  charter,  with  which  he  returned  in  September,  1 644.  This  charter  was  granted  on 
the  14th  of  March,  and  included  the  shores  and  inlands  of  Narraganset  Bay,  west  of  Plymouth  and  south  of 
Masnchnsetts,  and  as  far  as  the  Pequot  River  and  country,  to  be  known  as  the  Providence  Plantatioiis. 
He  landed  at  Boston,  but  was  not  molested  on  account  of  being  under  sentence  of  banishment,  for  he  brought 
with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  influential  members  of  Parliament.  He  went  to  England  again  for 
the  colony  in  1651,  where  he  remained  nntU  1654.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  government  on  his  re- 
tnm,  which  office  he  held  until  1657,  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  appomted.  In  1672  he  held  a  dispute 
with  the  Quakers  for  three  days  at  Newport,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.*  He  died  in  April,  1 683,  aged 
eighty-four  years.  x 

*  At  Philadelphia,  a  deputation  of  Quakers  waited  upon  Rochambeau,  and  one  of  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
others,  said,  **  General,  it  is  not  on  account  of  thy  military  qualities  that  we  make  thee  this  visit ;  those  we 
hold  in  little  esteem ;  but  thou  art  the  friend  of  mankind,  and  thy  army  conducts  itself  with  the  utmost  order 
and  discipline.     It  is  this  which  induces  us  to  render  thee  our  respects.'' 

*  Tlielitle  of  ifae  pamphlet  contahilng  die  sceoant  (which  wbs  pnblifhed  in  1676)  was,  "  Qeorge  Fox  diggtd  out  qfki$  BHirowt." 
Hheiiif  written  against  Pox  and  Burrows,  two  eminent  Quakers.    An  answer  to  it  was  published  in  1679,  entiUed  **  if  JVinv  JEa* 
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The  Freneli  troops  arrived  at  Providence  in  November,  snd  to  give  color  to  the  pretext 
that  they  niarohed  aaatward  to  go  ioto  winter  quarters,  made  excavations,  in  which  to  find 
protection  from  the  cold,  laate&d  of  pitching  their  tents,  as  a  moving  army  would  do.  The 
object  was  to  allow  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — where  a  brisk  nftval  warfivre  was  b 
progress  between  the  French  and  British — to  remain  a  secret  even  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
English.  ADer  remaining  about  a  fortnight  at  Providence  the  troops  marohed  toward  Bos- 
ton, where  tbey  arrived  early  in  December.'  On  the  24tli  of  that  month  the  French  fleet 
tailed  from  Boston  fur  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  troops  except  Laazun'a  legion,  the  army 
having  been  in  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  yeare.' 

The  place  of  the  encampment  at  Providence  is  in  a  field  pf  cold,  wet  land,  rough  and 
rocky,  a  mile  and  a  half  east-northoast  from  HaAet  Square  in  the  city.     It  lies  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Harrington's  Lane,  at  the  head  of  Greene  Lane,  which  latter  runs  parallel 
with  Prospect  Street.     We  passed  on  our  way  along  the  brow  of  Pro^tect  Hill,  whence  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surroundlDg  country,  including  northwud  the  spires  of  Paw- 
tucket,  and  southward  the  blue  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay.     The  encampment  was  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  northern  termination  of  Prospect  Hill.      Several  shallow  pits  and  heaps 
of  itonee,  with  some  charcoal  intermingled  (the  remains  of  the  temporary  dweUings  of  the 
Frendi  toldicTs),  are  yet  to  be  seen.     It  was  a  sheltered  poeition,  and  favorable  for  a 
winter  encampment.     The  ground  is  full  of  small  surface  springs,  which,  witli  the 
wash  from  the  cultivated  hills  above,  will  soon  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  encampment. . 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  camp  ground  is 
the  '>  North  Burying-ground,"  belonging  to  the  city.  It  has 
been  beautified  within  a  few  years  by  graveled  foot-paths  and 
oarriage-ways,  fine  vaults,  handsome  monuments  and  inclos- 
ures.  Its  location  is  suoh  that  it  may  be  made  a  beautiful 
cemetery,  though  small.  Not  far  from  the  south  entrance  is 
a  marble  monument  about  nine  feet  high,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Stephen  Hopkins,  for  a  long  time  colonial  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  the  souihero  side  of  the  obelisk  is  the  name 
of  Hopkins  in  large  letters.  The  inscriptions  are  upon  three 
..  ._  -,  sides  of  the  pedestal.' 

HoFitiKi'a  MoHcaiHT.  I"  ^B  northeast  part  of  the  burial-ground  is  a  granite  ob- 

'  Soon  allcr  dieir  Brrivsl,  Govertior  John  Hancoak  and  the  Council  scave  ■  public  dinner  (o  tbe  commsnd- 
iag  (Eeneral,  Vioinenil,  and  his  officera,  and  to  the  oommander  of  the  fleet,  Vaudreuil,  and  bu  officers. 

'  The  Magnifi^ut,  a  French  sevenly-foor  gnn  ship,  one  of  the  fleet,  bavins  been  lost  ia  Boston  Harbor  hj 
Bcctdent,  Congress,  in  teatimoDy  (^  their  sense  of  the  (^Derosily  of  the  French  liinf;,  had  re»lved,  more  than 
ibree  months  before  (September  3),  to  present  the  ^mtrica,  a  scTenlj-roer  ^un  ship,  to  the  French  minis- 
ter, the  Chevalier  de  Luzeme,  for  the  service  of  his  king. — ^See  JmmuUi  of  Congrtu,  viii.,  343. 

'  The  following  are  ihe  inscription* : 

NoETB  siDK. — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  illiutrions  Stefben  Horitna,  of  Revolatianary  lame,  at- 
tested by  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  our  National  Independence.  Great  in  council,  from  sagacilj' 
of  mind;  magnanimous  in  sentiment,  firm  in  purpose,  and  good  aa  great,  from  benevolence  of  heart,  he  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  stalesmen  and  patriots.  Self-educaled,  yet  among  the  meet  learned  of  men,  his  vast 
ireasorj  of  usefa]  knowledge,  his  great  retentive  and  reflective  powers,  combined  with  his  social  nature, 
made  him  the  most  interesting  of  companions  in  private  life." 

WssT  sioE. — "  His  name  is  engraved  on  the  immorial  records  <^  the  Revolulion,  and  can  never  die.  His 
tides  to  that  diatincticn  are  engraved  on  this  monument,  reared  bj  the  grateful  admiration  of  bis  native  state 
in  honor  of  ber  favorite  son." 

South  side.— Bom  Mareh  7,  1707.     Died  July  13,  1785." 

A  biography  and  portrait  cS  ibis  venerated  patriot  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  Tfae  fac-simile  of  bia  aignaluro  bere  given  is  a  copy 
of  bis  autograph  in  my  possession,  attached  to  the  commission  oTCaptain  Ephraim  Wbeaton,  isaoecl  in  June, 
1T61.  Mr.  Hollies  was  then  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  that  capacity  ugned  the  instmment.  It 
is  attested  by  Heust  Waed,  secretary.     Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  delegates  Irom  Rhode  Island  to  tin 
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•liikefMtod  to  the  DMinoryorNicholu  Cook*,  who  wuGovoraorofRbodelil&nd  from  1776 

ulil  1 778,  and  an  aotive  and  efficiant  patriot  until  hia  death,  which  occurred  befoie  the  in- 

dapondenoe  of  his  country  wai  scotiTed  by  treaty.' 

His  biography  la  briefly  inscribed  npon  hia  moo- 

uroettt  in  the  following  words  ; 

"  Nicholas  Cooke,  bom  in  Providence,  Feb- 
raary  3d,  1717  :  Died  September  14th,  17B2. 
Unanimously  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1779,  he  remained  in  ofGcc  during  the  dark- 
est period,,  of  the  American  Rerolution.  He 
merited  anJ'won  the  approbation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  honored  with  tha  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Washington."  This  i*  the  in- 
'  Bcription  upon  the  east  side,  immediately  above 

which,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  name  Cooke.     On 
the  west  ii  the  following : 

"  Hannah  Sabine,  relict  of  Nicholas  Cooke, 
.jCJte^^  -   --^-  --  bom    in    KiUingly,  Connectioat,  March  13th, 

Miun  1722  ;  clied  in  ProTidence,  March  32d,  1792." 


This  monument  it  about  twenty  feet  high, 
composed  of  a  single  block.  The  sketch  of  it  here  given  is  from  the  cemetery,  looking  east- 
ward, and  includes  in  the  distance  the  French  camp-ground  just  mentionoL  .The  most  re- 
mote of  the  two  fields  seen  between  the  trees  on  the  right,  is  the  one  wheietn  tha  renuuns 
of  the  enoarafMnent  are  to  be  seen. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  cemetery  to  the  town  ie  a  brick  building,  with  a  Iup-^>of, 
which  I<a  Fayette  occupied  as  head-qaartert,  while  in  Providence  a  short  time  in  1778- 
H«  had  been  aent  by  Washington  with  two  thousand  men  to  assist  SuUtvan  in  the  siege  of 
Newport     The  house  is  well  preaerved,  but  changed  somewhat  in  its  external  appearance. 

On  our  way  into  the  town  we  passed  along  Benefit  Street,  on  the  east  aide  of  which,  in 
a  vacant  lot,  upon  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  mansion  of  the  father  of  Governor  Dorr, 
i»  a  Uviog  water-fountain,  called  Soger  Williams's  Spring.  Tradition  asserts  that  here, 
in  the  cool  shade  of  sycamores  (of  which  the  huge  trees  that  now  ovenhadow  it  are  the 
■pnuta),  Williams  first  reposed  af^r  his  journey,  and  that  here  his  first  tent  was  [nlfihed,  at 
twilight,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  June.  It  ia  a  pleat&at  apot  now,  even  with  the  pent-up 
city  around  it ;  it  must  then  have  been  a  delicious  resting-place  for  the  weary  exile,  for  be- 
low him  were  the  bright  waters  of  the  Narraganset,  beyond  which  arose  the  gentle  slopes 
and  more  lofty  hills  of  the  fair  land  of  Canonicus,  hia  friend  and  protector. 

''Stsnp  Acl  Congren"  in  1765.  This  lig- 
nktoie  of  Hopkiu  exhibiu  (he  same  trema- 
komea  of  band  which  a  seen  in  that  attach- 
ed lo  the  Declaiatioa  of  iDdependeDcs,  vrit- 
ta  fifteen  yaare  aftennud,  enl  b  a  proof,  if 
erideace  were  wanting,  that  it  was  Dot  the 
edect  of  (tar,  bat  "ihakiog  palsy,"  thai 
Makes  the  patriot's  sign-maDuai  lo  our  Na- 
Inoal   Documcnl    appear    so    suspioiously 

'  Mr.Cocikevu'depaty|{(nenK>rin1775.  When  the  Asseiably,  or  House  of  Magittrates  of  the  colony, 
TMnl  to  nine  to  army  of  fifteen  bnodred  men,  Joseph  Wanton,  theo  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  his  depl 
my,  umI  Mbcn  in  the  govsmnient,  were  opposed  lo  the  meamre.  The  people  were  displeased,  jel  Wan- 
Un,  who  bad  been  chief  inagistnU  liDce  1769,  waa  reohosen  governor  in  May;  bnl,  faiKog  Co  appear  and 
tike  the  preaoribed  oath.  Ibe  AwemUy  directed  tbal  the  depot;  govenrar  sboold  perfnin  the  dntiee  of  chief 
msgistme.  Mr.  Cooke  became  ooavinoed  that  the  wwlike  measures  of  the  Assembly  were  correct,  and 
•aiend  heartily  into  eJI  their  views.  Wanton  appeared  in  June,  and  demanded  that  the  oath  of  office  sboold 
be  admiaistefed  (o  him,  but,  as  he  had  not  given  satisfaction  lo  the  Assembly,  his  request  or  demand  was 
wa  camplird  with. 

II.  E 
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Old  ttstra  in  Frorldnice.        lU  AawcUlioDi.        Dotrnctloo  of  Tn  Id  tUrket  Sqiaara.        Rboda  Iilud  HUarlal  Ssdstj. 

Within  the  city,  on  the  eut  aide  of  Market  Square,  standB  the  old  tavern,  with  moas- 
grown  roof,  where  many  &  grave  and  many  a  boiBteroua  meeting  were  held  by  the  freemen 
of  the  Providence  Plantationi  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitemeat,  and  the  earlier  yean  of  the 
war  of  the  Revo-  of  the  people  ;  and 

lution.     There  the  many  excited  audi- 

SonaofLibertymet  encea  have  crowd- 

and   planned  their  ed  Market  Square, 

measures  in  oppoai-  in    front    of  jt,  to 

tion  to  the  British  listen    to   patriotic 

ministry.        From  speeches, 

the    same   halcony  The    peuple    of 

were  read  the  proc-  Providence,       and 

lamation   announc-  particularly        the 

ing  the  accession  of  matrons  and  maid- 

George  III.  to  the  ens,  cheerfully  ac- 

throne    in    1760;  quiesced  in  the  de- 

the    odious   Stamp  mands  made  upon 

Act  in  1765;  the  their  self-denial  by 

bill  for  its  repeal  in  the  non-importation 

1766;  andtheDec-  agreements, and for- 

laration    of    Inde-  eiga  tea  was    dis- 

pendence  in  1776.  carded  as  if  it  had 

That  balcony  seem-  ou>  Timut  m  Piioni>>irci.>  '^^n    *    poisonoua 

ed  to  be  the  forum  drug.*      In    1773. 

when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ships  of  the  Enst  India  Company,  heavily  laden  with  tea, 
were  about  to  sail  for  America,  the  people  of  Providence  were  among  the  first  to  express 
their  disapprobation  ;  and  on  one  oooasion  the  town  crier,  with  a  drum,  patroled  the  streets 
in  the  evening,  announcing  that  a  bonfire  of  tea  would  be  made  in  Market  Squa[«  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  requesting  those  who  possessed  and  repudiated  the  article  to  cast  it 
upon  the  heap.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  square  was  crowded,  and  the  old  tavern  front 
and  tta  neighbors  were  brilliantly  illuminaled  by  the  glow  of  the  burning  tea,  aided  by  other 
eombustibles,  while  shouts  long  and  loud  went  up  as  one  voice  from  the  multitude.  This 
was  but  a  prelude  to  the  united  and  vigorous  action  of  the  people  when  the  war  notes  from 
Lexington  aroused  the  country  ;  and  until  the  close  of  the  contest  Providence  was  a  ••  nest 
of  rebels  against  the  king." 

I  concluded  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  the  day  by  making  the  above  sketch,  and  in  the 
evening  attended,  by  iDvitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  over  which 
Albert  G.  Greene,  Esq.,  presided,  the  venerable  president,  John  Howland,  then  ninety-one 
yean  of  age,  being  absent.  Their  rooms  are  in  a  small  but  convenient  building  near  Brown 
University,  and  contain  about  five  thousand  volumes  of  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them 
very  rare.  The  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest,  especially  to  Rhode  Islanden,  for  Pro- 
fessor Gammel,  of  the  University,  made  a  verbal  communication  on  the  subject  of  important 
manuecripta  concerning  the  early  history  of  New  England,  which  are  in  the  British  colonial 
office.     He  imparted  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  J.  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 

'  Thii  view  ia  rrom  the  roarliet,  looking  north.     The  bnildin);  stands  on  the  east 
farallel  with  its  Tront  oommenceB  Norlh  Main  Street.    In  the  ;rard  on  ibe  right  is  a  vc 
u-ee,  standing  between  the  house  and  the  Roger  Williams'  Bank,     In  Tormer  times,  a  balroey  exieuded 
'  auroes  the  front.     The  door  that  opened  upon  it  is  still  there,  but  the  halcony  is  gooe.     The  roof  is  com- 
pletely oi^TgTowa  with  moss,  and  eierr  appearance  oT  age  marks  it. 

'  Od  the  13lh  of  June,  1769,  twenty -nine  youns  ladies,  daughters  t^the  Qist  citizens  otProridenee,  met 
under  the  shade  of  Ibe  gycaiaorss  at  the  Roger  Williams'  Spring,  and  there  resolved  not  to  drink  an;  more 
intil  the  duty  upon  it  should  be  taken  off.     Tbey  then  adjourned  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  company 
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Vtlnalde  JfuniieripCa.      A  tefefcopic  Peep  at  the  Moon  and  Stara.     Bryant'a  ••  8ong  of  the  Stan."     Voyage  to  Gaapee  Point 

■" — -  -     - 

with  an  enlightened  liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  had  made  arrangements  to  have  all  the 
manuBcripta  in  question  copied  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
eminent  agriculturist,  then  in  Europe.*  The  manuscripts  relate  to  New  England  his- 
tory, from  1634  to  1720,  and  consist  of  more  than  four  hundred  pieces,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which  have  special  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations. Among  them  is  a  minute  account  of  all  the  transactions  relating  to  Captain  Kidd, 
the  noted  pirate.  Already  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages  of  copies,  beautifully,  written 
by  one  hand,  on  vellum  foolscap,  had  been  forwarded  to. Mr.  Brown,  a  few  of  which  were 
exhibited  by  Professor  Gammel. 

Moon  and  stars  were  shining  brightly  when  weleflthe  Society's  rooms,  and  afibrded  a  fine 
field  of  view  through  a  large  telescope  that  was  standing  under  the  porch  of  the  college. 
The  professor  having  it  in  charge  kindly  allowed  me  a  glance  at  our  celestial  neighbors. 
The  moon  was  g:ibbous,  and  brilliant  as  molten  silver  appeared  its  ragged  edges.  Saturn 
was  visible,  but  the  earth  being  upon  the  plane  of  its  rings,  they  could  not  be  seen.  Some 
double  stars,  even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  were  pointed  out ;  and  over  the  whole  field 
of  view,  those  distant  worlds,  that  appear  like  brilliant  points  to  the  unaided  vision,  were 
leen  glowing  in  all  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz. 
While  gazing  upon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if      « 

"  Their  silver  voices  in  choras  rang, 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sang : 

"  Away !  away !  through  the  wide,  wide  sky-^ 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie. 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  it  roll ; 
Each  planet  poised  on  her  turning  pole ; 
With  her  isles  of  green  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

**  For  the  Source  of  Glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space ; 
And  we  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides, 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides. 
Lo !  yonder  the  living  splendors  play ; 
Away !  on  our  joyous  path,  away  1 


"  Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years. 
Glide  on  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament — 
The  boundless,  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  our  lamps  are  dim.'* 

BrTAMT's  "  SONO    OF    THE    8taB8." 

On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  I  procured  a  sort  of  pinnace,  and  a  boatman  to  man-  October, 
age  it,  and  with  a  stiff,  cold  breeze  from  the  northwest,  sailed  down  the  Narragan-  ^**®- 
set  Bay*  to  Gaspee  Point,  a  place  famous  in  our  Revolutionary  annals  as  the  scene  of  a  dar- 
mg  act  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Point  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  about  six  miles  below  Providence,  and  consists,  first,  of  a  high  jutting  bank,  and  then 
a  sandy  heach  stretching  into  the  bay,  almost  uncovered  at  low  tide,  but  completely  sub- 
merged at  high  water.  The  bay  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  low  bare  point  ex- 
tends at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  bank,  its  termination  marked  by  a  buoy.  The. naviga- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  bay  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  sand-bars,  and  also  of  sub- 
merged rocks,  lying  just  below  the  surface  at  low  water.  Two  of  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Field's  Point,  are  marked  by  strong  stone  towers  about  thirty  feet  high,  both  of  which  are 

'  Mr.  Brown  is  a  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  whose  liberal  endowment  of  the  college  at  Providence,  and 
attive  inflaence  in  its  favor,  caused  the  fiiculty  to  give  his  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  called  Brown 
Uonrenity. 

*  Tbe  oortbem  portion  of  the  bay  is  quite  narrow,  and  from  the  Pawtozet  to  its  head  is  generally  called 
Providence  River. 
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Ttx  OUpaa.  Coaduct  othar  CDmmuider.  Bkelcb  of  Oaipsa  Point  OoranwrWHitia. 

above  Gupee  Point.     Tbe  tide  w&a  ebbing  when  we  er-  — | — 

rived  at  tbe  Point,  and  ancboring  our  veuel,  we  sought  to 
reach  the  shore  in  its  little  skiff — a  feat  of  no  unall  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  Bhallowness  of  the  watsr.  I  waited 
nearly  an  hour  for  the  ebbing  tide  to  leave  tbe  Point  bare, 
before  making  my  sketch. 

The  historical  incident  alluded  to  was  the  burning  of  the 
Gupee,  a  British  armed  lohooner,  in  1772.  She  first  ap- 
peared in  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay  in  March,  having 
been  dispatched  thither  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  at 
Boston  to  prevent  inlractiaDB  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  trade  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  long  time  at  Newport  and  Providence,     Her  appearance  _,  __.._  _ 

disquieted  the  people,  and  her  interference  with  the  free  nav-  ^^     _ 

igation  of  the  bay  irritated  them.     Deputy -governor  Ses- 
sions, residing  at  Providence,  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  to  Governor  Wanton'  at 
Newport,  expressing  bis  opinion  that  the  commander  of  the  Gaspee,  Lieutenant  Dudding- 
ton,  had  no  legal  warrant  for  his  proceedings.     Governor  Wanton  immediately  dispatched 


0*ari>  Pon(T.> 

a  written  message,  by  the  high  sherifil  to  Duddington,  in  which  he  required  that  officer  to 
produce  bis  commission  without  delay.  This  the  lieutenant  refused  to  do,  and  Wanton 
made  a  second  demand  for  his  orders.  Duddington,  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that  a 
colonial  governor  should  claim  the  right  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  movement  of  his  maj- 
eity's  officers,  did  not  reply,  but  sent  Wanton's  letters  to  Admiral  Montague  at  Bocton. 

'  Joseph  Wantoo  was  a  native  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  grodoated  at  HsrvBrd  in  1751.  Id  1769 
be  vaa  ^ected  Governor  of  Rhode  talund,  which  office  he  held  by  re-election  antil  1775,  when  his  oppoai. 
tion  to  the  views  of  Ihe  people,  and  bia  neglect  to  take  the  oath  of  oSice  at  the  proper  time,  made  the  As- 
aambly  deelare  his  plaoe  vacant.  His  deputy,  Nicholas  Coolce,  perronned  ttie  duties  of  goYemor.  The  cod- 
fldenoe  of  the  people  in  hit  attachment  to  Americao  litierty  was  doubtless  shaken  by  bis  appointment,  nnder 
the  great  sesl  of  England,  to  inqeira  into  the  aflair  of  Ihe  Gaspcs,  But  in  that  he  acted  as  a  conscieatious 
man,  and  there  was  evidently  a  desire  on  bis  part  thai  Ihe  incendiaries  of  that  Teasel  shoeld  not  be  known. 
alihoagh  Ite  labored  with  apparent  leal  to  discover  Ihem.  He  was  r^jarded  as  a  Loyalist  daring  tbe  re- 
mainder ofhis  life.     He  died  at  Newport  in  1782. 

'  This  view  is  from  tbe  bank  of  tbe  oove  just  below  the  Point,  looking  northeast,  showing  ita  ■ppearaiiee 
at  low  water  when  the  clam-ltehen  are  upon  it.  The  buoy  is  seen  beyond  the  exlTetne  eod  of  tbe  Point  on 
tbe  right.  The  bank  is  about  fifleen  feet  high-  In  front  of  Pawtuxet,  about  a  mile  above,  are  tbe  remains 
of  breast-works,  thrown  up  during  the  war  of  I8I2.  There  are  also  breast-woilts  at  Field's  Point,  two 
miles  below  Providence,  where  is  a  flag-sIafT-     There  is  the  qoarantine  ground. 
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MoBligw'iteoleDt  Letter.    Wtakm'i  R^Jobider.    Captain  Ltndaey'i  Packet  chaaed  by  the  Oaspee.    Gtonading  of  die  Gaapee. 

That  funetionary,  foTgetting  that  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  elected  to  office  hy  the 
Toioe  v£  a. fiaee.  people— that  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  of  free  Englishmen,  and 
not  a  creature  of  the  crown — ^wrote  an  insulting  and  blustering  letter  to  Governor  ^prii  6^ 
Wanton  in  defense  of  Duddington,  and  in  reprehension  of  his  opponents.  In  it  he  ^''^ 
Dsed  these  insulting  words :  "I  shall  report  your  two  insolent  letters  to  my  officer  [Dud- 
dington] to  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  and  leave  them  to  determine  what  right  you 
have  fb  demand  a  sight  of  all  orders  I  shall  give  to  all  officers  of  my  squadron ;  and  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  send  your  sheriff  on  board  the  king's  ship  again  on  such  ridiculous  er- 
rtads."  To  this  letter  Governor  Wanton  wrote  a  spirited  reply.  **I  am  greatly  Mays,. 
obliged,"  he  said,  <*  for  the  promise  of  transmitting  my  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  ^"^ 
state.  I  am,  however,  a  little  shocked  at  your  impolite  expression  made  use  of  upon  that 
occasion.  In  return  for  this  good  office,  I  shall  also  transmit  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leave  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  determine  on  which  side  the  charge  of  in^ 
soleoce  lies.  As  to  your  advice  not  to  send  a  sheriif  on  board  any  of  your  squadron,  please 
to  know,  that  I  will  send  the  sheriif  of  this  colony  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
body  of  it,  as  I  ahall  think  fit."  On  the  20th  of  May,  Grovemor  Wanton,  pursuant  to  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  transmitted  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough ; 
but,  before  any  reply  could  be  received,  the  Gaspee  became  a  wreck,  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1772,  Captain  Lindsey  led  Newport  for  Providence,  in  his  packet,' 
at  about  noon,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  South.*  The  Gaspee,  whose  commander  did  not 
discriminate  between  the  well-known  packets  and  the  strange  vessels  that  came  into  the 
harbor,  had  often  fired  upon  the  former,  to  compel  their  masters  to  take  down  their  colors  in 
its  presence— a  haughty  marine  Gesler,  requiring  obeisance  to  its  imperial  cap.  As  <>ap- 
tain  Lindsey,  on  this  occasion,  kept  his  colors  flying,  the  Gaspee  gave  chase,  and  contin- 
ued it  as  far  as  Namquit  (now  Gaspee)  Point.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  but  the  bar  was  cov- 
ered. As  soon  as  Lindsey  doubled  the  Point,  he  stood  to  the  westward.  Duddington,  com- 
mander of  the  Graspee,  eager  to  overtake  the  pursued,  and  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
merged Point  from  the  shore,  kept  on  a  straight  course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Btruck  the  sand. 
The  fast  ebbing  tide  soon  left  his  vessel  hopelessly  grounded.  Captain  Lindsey  arrived  at 
Providence  at  sunset,  and  at  once  communicated  the  fact  of  the  grounding  of  the  Gaspee  to 
Mr.  John  Brovn:!,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city.  Knowing  that  the  schooner 
could  not  be  got  off  until  flood-tide,  after  midnight.  Brown  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
to  pat  an  end  to  the  vexations  caused  by  her  presence.  He  ordered  the  preparation  of  eight 
of  the  largest  long-boats  in  the  harbor,  to  be  placed  under  the  general  command  of  Captain 
Whipple,  one  of  his  most  trusty  ship-masters ;  each  boat  to  have  five  oars,  the  row-locks  to 
be  muffled,  and  the  whole  put  in  readiness  by  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  at  Fenner's 
WharC  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Welcome  Arnold.  At  dusk,  a  man  named  Daniel 
Pearoe  passed  along  the  Main  Street,  beating  a  drum,  and  informing  the  inhabitants  that 
the  Gaspee  lay  aground  on  Namquit  Point ;  that  she  could  not  get  ofl*  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  and  inviting  those  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  her  destruction  to  meet  at 
the  hoose  of  James  Sabine,  afterward  the  residence  of  Welcome  Arnold.  The  boats  left 
Providence  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  filled  with  sixty-four  well-armed  men,  a  sea  cap- 
tain in  each  boat  acting  as  steersman.  They  took  with  them  a  quantity  of  round  paving- 
itones.  Between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  Gaspee,  when  a  ."Sen-  j„^  ^. 
txad  on  board  hailed  them.  No  answer  being  returned,  Duddington  appeared  in  ^^^ 
bis  shirt  on  the  starboard  gunwale,  and  waving  the  boats  ofl^,  fired  a  pistol  at  them.     This 

'  TUs  paokec  was  oaUed  the  Hannah,  and  sailed  between  New  York  and  Providence,  tonching  at 
Newport. 

*  Cooper,  in  his  Naval  Hutory^  i.,  81,  says  that  the  Hannah  was  "  favored  by  a  fresh  sootherly  breeze.'* 
The  details  here  given  aie  taken  chiefly  from  a  statement  by  the  late  Colonel  Ephraim  Bowen,  of  Provi- 
dence, who  wtt  one  of  the  party  that  attacked  the  Gaspee.  Colonel  Bowen  says  the  wind  was  from  the 
North.  The  oiraonstaaoes  of  the  chase,  however,  show  that  it  must  have  been  fiom  the  South. 
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EzpedltlOD  Hgainat  tbe  Gaipee. 


Her  Dettmctlon. 


Efforta  to  diaoorer  the  Iscendiariea. 


The  CommiMioiien. 


discharge  was  returned  by  a  musket  from  one  of  the  boats.*  Duddington  was  wounded  in 
the  groin,  and  carried  below.  The  boats  now  came  alongside  the  schooner,  and  the  men 
boarded  her  without  much  opposition,  the  crew  retreating  below  when  their  wounded  com- 
mander was  carried  down.  A  medical  student  among  the  Americans  dressed  Duddington's 
wound,*  and  he  was  carried  on  shore  at  Pawtuxet.  The  schooner's  company  were  ordered 
to  collect  their  clothing  and  leave  the  vessel,  which  they  did  ;  and  all  the  effects  of  Lieu- 
tenant Duddington  being  carefully  placed  in  one  of  the  American  boats  to  be  delivered  to 
the  owner,  the  Gaspee  was  set  on  fire  and  at  dawn  blew  up." 

On  being  informed  of  this  event.  Governor  Wanton  issued  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing diligent  search  for  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  offering  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  dollars  *<  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  perpetrators  of  said  villainy,  to  be 
paid  immediately  upon  the  conviction  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them.''  Admiral  Montague 
also  made  endeavors  to  discover  the  incend- 
iaries. Afterward  the  home  government  of- 
fered a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
leader,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  other 
parties,  with  the  promise  of  a  pardon  should 
the  informer  be  an  accomplice.  A  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  under  the  great  seal  of  En- 
gland, was  established,  which  sat  from  the 
4th  until  the  22d  of  January,  1773.*  It  then 
adjourned  until  the  26th  of  May,  when  it  as- 
sembled and  sat  until  the  23d  of  June.  But 
not  a  solitary  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  per- 
petrators could  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
so  many  of  them  were  known  to  the  people.* 
The  price  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  any  ac- 
complice would  have  been  exile  from  home 
and  country ;  and  the  proffered  reward  was 
not  adequate  to  such  a  sacrifice,  even  though 
weak  moral  principles  or  strong  acquisitive- 
ness had  been  tempted  into  compliance.  The 
commissioners  closed  their  labors  on  the  23d 
of  June,  and  further  inquiry  was  not  attempted.* 


SiaitATUSIS  OF  THE  CcVKISSIOIfBBS. 


'  Thomas  Bucklin,  a  yoong  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  fired  the  musket.  He  afterward  assisted 
in  dressing  the  wound  which  his  bullet  inflicted. 

'  This  was  Dr.  John  Mawney.  His  kindness  and  attention  to  Duddington  excited  the  gratitude  of  that 
ofiioer,  who  offered  young  Mawney  a  gold  stock-buckle ;  that  being  refused,  a  silver  one  was  ofiered  and 
accepted. 

'  The  principal  actors  in  this  affair  were  John  Brown,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  John  B.  Hopkins, 
Benjamin  Dunn,  Dr.  John  Mawney,  Benjamin  Page,  Joseph  Bucklin,  Turpin  Smith,  Ephraim  Bowen,  and 
Captain  Joseph  TiUuighast.     The  names  were,  of  course,  all  kept  secret  at  the  time. 

*  The  commission  consisted  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Daniel  Horsmanden,  chief 
justice  of  New  York ;  Frederic  Smyth,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey ;  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  Robert  Aochmuty,  judge  of  the  Vice-admiralty  Court. 

*  The  drum  was  publicly  beaten ;  the  sixty-four  boldly  embarked  on  the  expedition  mnthoat  disguise ; 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  John  Howland  (still  living),  that  on  the  morning  alter  the  affair,  a  yoong  man, 
named  Justin  Jacobs,  paraded  on  the  "  Great  Bridge,"  a  place  of  much  resort,  with  Lieutenant  Doddiag- 
ton's  gold-laced  beaver  on  his  head,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to  a  circle  around  him. 

'  See  Documentary  Hiitory  of  the  Deetruetion  of  the  Oaepee,  by  the  Honorable  William  R.  Staples ;  Prov- 
idence, 1845.  In  a  song  written  at  tbe  time,  and  composed  of  fifty-eight  lines 'of  doggerel  verse,  is  inge- 
niously given  the  history  of  the  aflair.     It  closes  with  the  following  allusion  to  the  rewards  offered :  • 
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RetwA  ID  Pravldaiee.  VMt  to  Mr.  John  Bowland.  Hli  militery  Career  in  the  Berblatioa 

After  finishing  my  sketch  of  Namquit,  or  Graspee  Point  (page  60),  we  embarked  for  Prov- 
idence,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  northwest.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
managed  our  Tewel ;  and  before  we  reached  the  harbor  we  were  drenched  with  the  spray 
that  dashed  over  the  gunwale  from  the  windward.  In  company  with  Mr.  Weeden  I  visited 
the  fine  library  of  the  Atheninm  Association,*  and  afterward  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  in- 
terview, at  his  residence,  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Rowland,  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. So  clear  and  vigorous  was  his  well-cultivated  mind,  that  I  regretted  the  brevity  of 
my  visit,  made  necessary  by  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  steam-packet, 
in  which  I  was  to  proceed  to  Newport.  Mr.  Rowland  passed  his  nioety-first  birth-day  a 
(ew  days  before  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  soldier  early  in  the  war  for  independence,  having 
been  drafted  as  a  minute  man  in  the  winter  of  1775,  to  go  to  Newport.  He  was  afterward 
attached  to  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  under  Colonel  Lippincott,  and  joined  the  Continental 
army  under  Washington  at  Kingsbridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 
He  was  in  the  retreat  to  White  Plains  in  the  autumn  of  1 776,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
skirmish  at  Chatterton's  Hill.  He  related  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  during 
that  retreat.  While  the  Americans  halted  upon  Chatterton^s  Hill,  the  British,  in  close  pur- 
suit, rested,  for  a  short  time,  upon  another  eminence  close  by.  An  Irishman,  one  of  Colonel 
Lippincott's  servants,  who  was  called  **  Daddy  Hall,*'  seemed  quite  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  He  had  charge  of  the  colonel's  horse,  and  frequently  exclaimed, 
"  What  are  we  doing  here  ?  Why  do  we  stop  here  ?  Why  don't  we  go  on  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  colonel  knows  that  the  red-coated  rascals  are  so  near."  Paymaster  Dexter,'  seeing 
the  pertorbation  of  the  poor  fellow,  said,  <*  Daddy  Hall,  you're  afraid !  you're  a  trembling 
coward  !"  The  Milesian's  ire  was  aroused  at  these  words,  and  looking  the  paymaster  in  the 
face  with  a  scornful  curl  of  his  lips,  he  said,  **  Be  jabers !  no,  Maisther  Dexther,  I'm  not 
afeerd  more  nor  yez  be ;  but  faith  !  ye'U  find  yourself  that  one  good  pair  of  heels  is  worth 
two  of  hands  afore  night ;  if  ye  don't,  call  Daddy  Hall  a  spalpeen."  And  so  he  did ;  for 
before  sunset  the  Americans  were  flying  before  their  pursuers,  more  grateful  to  heels  than 
hands  for  safoty. 

Mr.  Howland  accompanied  Washington  in  his  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  the 
division  of  Cadwallader,  at  Bristol,  which  was  to  go  over  the  Delaware  on  the  night  when 
Washington  crossed  that  river,  and  surprised  the'  Hessians  at  Trenton.     The     December  ssw 
ice  prevented  ;  but  they  crossed  the  next  day,  and  were  stationed  at  Crosswicks         ^^^ 
for  a  day  or  two.     Mr.  Howland  was  among  those  at  Trenton  who  were  driven  across  the 
Assanpink  by  the  British  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Pn'noeton.     The  bridge  across  the  Assanpink  was  much  crowded,  and  Mr. 
Howland  remembers  having  his  arm  scratched  by  one  of  Washington's  spurs  as  he  passed 


*  Nowr,  Cor  to  Sod  4mm  people  oo^ 
King  George  bee  offiered  very  itont. 
One  thoiwiid  ponade  to  find  ont  one 
Tbet  wovaded  WOBem  Dnddingtoo. 
One  tfaooeend  more  be  eeyf  hell  iperB, 
For  tboee  who  mj  die  theriff*!  were. 
One  ttioQMnd  more  Ihete  dolh  remein 
For  to  find  oat  tfie  leodei'e  name ; 
Likewte  fire  fauadfed  pounds  per 
For  any  one  of  ell  die  dan. 
Bat  let  Ua  ny  faU  nlaoat  iUn, 
Tm  apt  to  ddnk  he  aerer  will 
Find  oat  any  of  ttioee  heartt  of  gold, 
Hioash  he  aboold  ofler  fifty-fold.'* 


1  yif^  Weeden  was  fonnerly  librurian  of  the  institoUoD.    It  is  situated  io  a  handsome  baildiiig  on  the  east 

1^  of  Btm^ft*  Street,  and  ooDtains  about  five  tbooaand  voliimea,  among  which  is  a  copf  of  the  great  work 

Qi^  Eflvpti  amnged  under  the  superintendence  of  Denoo,  and  published  by  Napdeon  at  the  expense  of  the 

govetmnent  of  France.     This  copy  belonged  to  Prince  Polignac,  tbe  minister  of  Charles  X.     Many  of  the 

pbiM  weie  oolored  by  his  direotaoo.     It  is  a  beautiful  copy,  bound  in  morocco. 

*  I  was  informed,  after  leaving  Proridencei  that  Mr.  Dexter  was  yet  liring  in  the  nortbem  part  of  the 
tJWTi,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
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DepATtare  fbr  Newport  Appeorance  of  Rhode  bkod.  Old  Tower  at  Newport.  MoasioB  of  Governor  Gibbi. 

-by  the  commander  lA  the  crowd,  who  sat  upon  his  white  horse  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge.  He  performed  the  dreary  night  march  through  the  snow  toward  Princeton,  and  was 
in  tfael)att)e  there  on  the  following  morning.  His  term  of  service  expired  while  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  at  Morristown,  whither  it  went  from  Princeton.  From  Morristown,  himself 
and  companions  made  their  way  on  foot,  through  deep  snows,  back  to  Providenoe,  crossing 
the  Hudson  River  at  King's  Ferry  (Stony  Point),  and  the  Connecticut  at  Hartford.  Gladly 
would  I  have  listened  until  sunset  to  the  narrative  of  his  great  experience,  but  the  first  bell 
of  the  packet  summoned  me  away. 

I  lefl  Providence  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Perry,  and  arrived  at  Newport,  thirty  miles  div 
tant,  at  about  five,  edified  on  the  way  by  the  conversation  of  the  venerable  William  Cran- 
ston, of  Attlebury,  Massachusetts,  then  eighty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  resident  of  New- 
port during  the  Revolution.  The  bald  appearance  of  Rhode  Island,  relieved  only  by  or- 
chards, which  showed  like  dark  tufls  of  verdure  in  the  distance,  with  a  few  wind-mills  and 
scattered  farm-houses,  formed  a  singular  and  unfavorable  feature  in  the  view  as  we  approach- 
ed Newpcvrt ;  while  upon  small  islands  and  the  main  land  appeared  the  ruins  of  forts  and 
batteries,  indicating  the  military  importance  of  the  waters  we  were  navigating.     This  was 

^^  Rhode  Island,  the  land  where  the  oxile  sought  rest ; 
The  Eden  where  lirandered  the  Pilgrim  op^iressM. 
Thy  name  be  immortal  I  here  man  was  made  free, 
The  oppressM  of  all  nations  found  refuge  in  thee. 

"  There  Freedom's  broad  pinions  our  fathers  unfurl'd, 
An  ensign  to  nations  and  hope  to  the  world ; 
Here  both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  ever  enjoy'd 
The  freedom  of  conscience  in  worshiping  God." 

Arthur  A.  Ross. 

The  fair  promises  of  a  pleasant  morrow,  sweeUy  expressed  by  a  bright  moonlight  evening, 
October  22,     ^^^®  "^^  realized,  for  at  dawn  heavy  rain-drops  were  pattering  upon  my  window, 

1848.  and  the  wind  was  piping  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  sudden  <*  sou'easter."  I  had  in- 
tended to  start  early  for  the  neighborhood  of  Quaker  Hill,  toward  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
the  scene  of  conflict  in  1778  ;  but  the  storm  frustrated  my  plans,  and  I  passed  the  day  in 
visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  object  of  greatest  at- 
traction to  the  visitor  at  Newport  is  the  Old  Tower,  or  wind-mill,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
It  stands  within  a  vacant  lot  OMmed  by  Grovemor  Gibbs,  directly  in  front  of  his  fine  old 
mansion,  which  was  erected  in  1720,  and  was  then  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  colony. 
It  is  a  brick  building,  covered  with  red  cedar.  The  main  object  in  the  picture  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  tower  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  On  the  right  of  it  is  seen 
the  residence  of  Governor  Gibbs,*  surrounded  by  shade-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  in  abund- 
ance. I  passed  the  stormy  morning  under  its  roof;  and  to  the  proprietor  I  am  indebted  for 
much  kindness  during  my  visit  at  Newport,  and  for  valuable  suggestiops  respecting  the  sin- 
gular relic  of  the  past  that  stands  upon  his  grounds,  mute  and  mysterious  as  a  mummy. 
On  the  subject  of  its  erection  history  and  tradition  are  silent,  and  the  object  of  its  construc- 
tion is  alike  unknown  and  conjectural.  It  is  a  huge  cylinder,  composed  of  unhewn  stones 
^-common  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  pudding-stone— cemented  with  coarse  mortar,  made 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  structure  stands,  and  shell  lime.  It  rests  upon  eight  round  col- 
umns, a  little  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches.  The  wall  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  edifice,  at  the  present 
time,  is  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  external  diameter  is  twenty- three  feet.  Governor  Gibbs 
informed  me  that,  on  excavating  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars,  he  found  the  soil  about 
four  feet  deep,  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  column, 
which  rested  upon  this  rock,  was  composed  of  rough-hewn  spheres  of  stone,  the  lower  ones 
about  four  feet  in  circumference.    On  the  interior,  a  little  above  the  arches,  are  small  square 

*  Mr.  Gibhs  war  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1819 
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■khca,  in  <t«ptfa  aboat  halt  tho  thickneM  of  tin  wall,  dengned,  apparently,  to  reoeive  &Mr- 
tsmben.     la  Mrenlplaeeawithin.aa  well  as  upon  the  ianer  nrface  of  aome  of  the  eoltimiiat 


in  patehei  of  alneoo,  which,  like  the  mortar,  ii  made  of  coane  aand  and  ihell  lime,  and  aa 
bud  aa  tb«  atonea  it  coven.  GoTemoT  GiUia  lemembera  the  appearance  of  the  tower  more 
ibin  Scxtj  ye«ra  ago,  when  it  wai  partially  covered  with  the  aame  hard  itneeo  upon  Ita  ex* 
Icrior  cnrJace-  Douhtleaa  it  waa  originally  covered  within  and  witbont  with  plaater,  and 
the  now  rongb  eolamna,  with  mere  indicationa  of  capital*  and  baiea  of  the  Doric  form,  were 
handMxndy  -vrnmght,  the  whole  atmetnie  exhibiting  taate  and  beauty.  During  the  poaaca- 
MR  <d  Rhode  Idand  by  the  Britiih,  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  waa  more  perfect  than 
WW,  baring  a  roof,  and  the  walla  were  three  oi  fonr  ieet  higher  than  at  preoenl.*  The 
Britiih  naed  it  fcr  an  ammnnitioa  magazine,  and  when  they  evacnated  the  iatand,  they  at- 
tempted to  demoUfh  the  old  "  mill"  by  igniting  a  keg  of  powder  within  it !  fiat  the  atrong 
*alla  reaistfld  the  Vandala,  and  the  only  damage  the  ediGce  mitained  waa  the  loM  of  ita  roof 
and  two  or  thtee  feet  (rf*  ita  upper  maamiry.  Sneh  ia  the  Old  Tower  at  Newport  at  tbe 
pment  time.      Ita  Mrly  biitory  ia  yet  unwritten,  and  may  forever  remain  to.' 

'  Gomvor  Gibba  iboved  ioa  a  Coatiaeotal  biD  of  the  deDomiiialion  of  five  doUan  [oot  ligiiBd),  wbioh  hil 
■a  knai  in  a  nciice  ia  tbe  lower. 

'  Tben  ha»  bem  moeb  palieot  innaligalioii,  with  a  great  deal  of  ipecnblion,  cooecming  thii  aneient  ed> 
itne,  bol  ao  ^tJActoty  ooaehnkn  ha*  je4  ben  obtained.  Of  id  existence  prior  to  tbe  En^iib  emigratioa 
ID  Amenrioa  thn«  if  nnw  but  Uule  doubt ;  md  it  ii  aiMrled  Ibal  tbe  Iiidiaais  of  vbool  Mr.  CoddiDgton  and 
otber  euif  ■eOlen  upon  Aqiumeck  (nnw  Rbode  blaad)  aidieited  inCamatiiia  emoeniBg  ibe  nractare,  had 
on  tndiiioB  reapecting  itt  origin.  Beranm  it  wai  caDed  a  "  mill"  m  wuM  eU  docameau,  hmm  have  ar- 
gaei,  or,  nlbor,  ban  Bippastlj  aMerled,  that  it  vai  boih  bj  tbe  ear);  EngUili  aettlen  Ibr  a  wind^iaill. 
TbiB  Mr.  Coopn  ditpcta  of  the  matter  in  his  prelac«  to  StJ  Rnrr.  A  little  patient  hN|Dirj  wonld  have 
gncB  hia  a  dibraal  eoaeltuicia ;  and  if  the  ■tractQre  ia  reallj  anl«4!(dooial,  and  perfaapa  aDls-Colnaibiaa, 
it!  hktofy  aarelj  ie  worthy  of  inTeetigattm.  Thai  it  wm>  caarerted  into  and  oed  for  a  vind-miU  bj  (oom 
•i  the  eulj  Mttlen  of  Newport,  there  ia  bo  duobt,  for  h  wu  easily  eoaTertib4e  to  aneb  asa,  although  not  by 
a  famnUe  anaageaMaL  The  E^BA  ■Mtlemaot  npoa  tbe  Mlaad  was  oemaaaeed  ia  1636,  at  the  north 
end.  aad  ia  1639  the  fint  hcHm  was  ersFted  on  the  Mta  of  Newport,  by  Niobolas  Easton.  Meatioa  is  made 
in  tbe  —J-^f*)  peoordi  of  the  ervetioo  of  a  wind-mill  by  Peter  Easioo,  in  1 663,  twenly-flve  yean  after  (be 
fannding  of  Newport;  and  tbi*  w«>  erideatly  thejird  mill  erected  there,  from  the  (act .that  il  wu  coond- 
ered  of  aoffieMnl  inportaaee  to  the  eoknj  to  indace  the  General  Coon  to  rewvd  Hr.  Eattoo  for  bii  m>- 
terprbo,  by  a  giaal  tt  a  trad  of  iae  huid,  a  aiile  in  laagth,  lyiag  akag  what  is  stili  known  a*  £aits«'s 
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finl  Wlod-mU]  U  Nowport       Inqnlrisa  rHp«(lD|  llu  TDWer.       -  AottqullUia  Amorleuu."       iBKilptloB  on  DtghtooBoi^. 

The  rain  oenwd  at  tea  o'clock,  and  a  wetterly  wind  dupened  the  cloudi,  but  made  the  day 
nnpleaunt  by  ita  blasteruig  breath.     I  sketched  the  boute  on  the  corner  of  Spnng  and  Peck- 

Statlt.  That  mill  wu  n  ironden  structtire,  ud  Bbnd  apm  tbe  land  now  occnpied  by  the  North  Boiyin^- 
ground,  in  tbe  upper  subarb*  of  Newport.  The  land  oo  which  the  Old  Tower  stands  once  bekmged  to 
Governor  Beoadict  Arnold,  and  in  his  will,  bearing  the  date  of  1678,  forty  jeara  aller  the  seltlement,  he 
mentions  the  "  stone  mill,"  the  tower  havini;  evidently  been  uaed  for  that  purpose.  Ita  form.  Its  great  so- 
lidity, and  its  conslnictioa  upon  cotomns,  forbid  the  idea  that  it  was  ori|{ina1ly  erected  for  m  mill ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  a  coniiaoD  wind-mill,  made  of  limber,  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  jteople,  as  we  have  leen,  the 
coDslmction  of  such  an  edifice,'  bo  soperior  to  imy  dwelling  or  church  in  the  colony,  would  have  received 
•pecial  attention  from  the  magistrates,  and  the  historians  of  the  day.  And  wherefore,  for  such  a  purpose, 
were  the  foundation-stones  wrought  into  spheres,  and  the  whole  stmclurs  stuccoed  within  and  without  ? 

When,  in  1S37,  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  published  the  result  of  theii 
ten  years'  investigalions  concerning  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  centaiy,  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Antiquitates  Aaerioaoa,"  th#  old  "  mill"  at  Newport,  the  rock  inMription  at  Dighton,  in 
Masaachnsetts,  and  the  discovery  of  sltelatona,  evidently  of  a  race  dilTerent  from  the  Indians,*  elicited  the 
earnest  attention  of  inquirers,  as  subjects  in  some  way  connected  with  tboae  early  discoveries.  Dr.  Webb 
(whom  I  have  mentioned  as  extending  to  me  his  friendly  serricps  at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts),  who  was  then  a  resident  of  Providence,  and  seorettuy  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Soci- 
ety, opened  a  oorreapondence  with  Charles  C.  Rafo,  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen. 
Dr.  Webb  employed  Mr.  Calherwood  to  make  drawings  of  the  "  mlTI,"  and  these,  with  a  particular  acooont 
of  the  stmctnre,  he  transmitted  (o  Professor  Rafn.  Here  was  opened  for  the  society  a  new  Held  of  inquiiy, 
the  products  of  which  were  poblished,  with  eufcruvings  from  Mr,  Catberwood's  drawings.  Acooiding  to 
Professor  Rafn,  the  architecture  ofthisboilding  is  in  ^e  ante-Gothic  style,  which  was  common  in  the  north 
and  weet  of  Europe  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuij.  "  Tbe  circular  form,  the  low  columns,  their 
thickness  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  entire  want  of  ornament,"  he  says,  "^1 
point  out  this  epoch."  He  imagines  that  it  was  used  for  a  bapliMri/,  and  accounts  for  the  absence  of  build- 
ings of  a  similar  cbaracler  by  the  abundance  of  wood  in  America.  The  brevity  of  the  sojourn  of  the  North- 
men here  was  doubtless  another,  and  perhaps  principal  reasm,  why  similar  structures  were  not  erected. 
The  fact  that  the  navigators  irf  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland  visited  and  explored  the  American  coast  at 
far  as  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  and  probably  more  soatberly,  daring  tbe  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  (five 
hundred  years  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus),  appears  to  be  too  well  attested  to  need  further  notice  here. 
For  tbe  proofs,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  interesting  work  alluded  to,  "Antiquitates  Amerioona." 
The  insoriptiou  upon  tbe  rook  at  Dighton  has  given  rise  to  much  speoulalion  and  to  many  tbeoriei.  The 
rock  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  Taunton  River,  between 
high  and  low  water  marks,  so  that  it  is  covered  and 
exposed  at  every  ebb  and  Qow  of  the  tide.  It  is  on  in- 
sulated mass  of  fine-grained  granite,  or  gninMeia,  ly- 
ing northwest  and  southeast  on  tbe  sands  of  the  river. 
Its  length  is  eleven  feel,  and  its  height  four  and  a  half 
feet.  It  has  a  regular  surface  and  nearly  smooth, 
whereon  the  insoriptioo  is  carved.  The  inscription 
presents  four  parts  or  divisions,  and  evidently  refers  to 
a  combat.  On  the  left  is  a  figure  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  may  represent  an  Indian.  Next  to  it 
licKanTioii  OK  DioBToH  Sock.  is  an  insoriplioo  compared  of  Runic  orPbcenioian  chor- 

actera,  dooblless  a  history  of  the  event  there  partially 
pictured.  Further  to  tbe  right  u  a  vessel,  and  oo  tbe  extreme  right  are  two  figures,  difieriog  from  the  one 
OB  the  left,  without  bows  and  arrows,  and  evidently  cminected  with  the  vessel.  These  and  the  vessel  doubt- 
less indicate  them  as  voyagers  from  a  distant  land.t  Between  the  figures  and  the  boat  are  Runic  or  Phce- 
nicinn  characters.  The  question  arises,  By  whom  vnu  the  iiucription  made?  The  Phmnician  characters 
seem  to  be  proof  that  those  ancient  navigators  visited  the  American  coast  and  made  this  record  of  combat 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  V,  emllli.  of  BnAdn,  hu  wiiHen  in  •rcoant  of  ■  mniriubla  lUtw  nemnerj,  rjlacomd  abmU  Ofty  jcars  tga  « 

R*hufon]l(Unct.lnBaN«iB>T.wUcbci>iiDiiii«d>ike1stoouidi<ron9-hiltDf<raL    Dr.V 

■Dcouit  of  1  (koleton  diKOTend  m  FaU  Rlrer,  In  MuHcbtuBtt^  on  or  neu  which  wen  r« 

ud  Webb  both  cancluded  thM  (beflc  ik/^loloDi  vpre  thoH  of  ^cnndlnivlAii  VDjngen. 

I  Koidall.  bi  hli  TVmli,  publiihsd  In  1909,  dHcrlbn  Ifali  rock  tnd  ths  biKHptioD.  wd  glTn  tba  bllowlDg  InUoi  tndlthn : 
•SoniB  >ti™  po"-  ■  nDmbsr  dF  HhiM  men  irrlTed  In  Die  river  Id  itlrd  (uilhiB  T«Hel],  irhea  tbe  irtiltanum  took  [adtmiis  Into 
the  tird  M  faaMug™.  TImt  loali  tntb  wiMr  for  tbalr  connuopIJDii  ■!  ■  Hlgtaborlog  iprlDg,  md  whOa  procurtnf  II,  tba  ImUuu 
fall  opoD  ud  murdered  Hne  of  Ibem.  Ihiringlho  tSTinj,  Uutnirtnil  llglunlnf  Imawil fivmlluiird,Kaifri^araeiaiieladtuit 
■ny.  Tltslr  hoMsgs*,  bowsnr.  SKiped."  The  Uiisilir  nil  IJf  tinin^  apokeo  of  eildentl  j  refen  to  A^e4ml^  ud,  if  tba  m. 
diOoo  Is  ln]e»  the  occurrence  mutt  hAve  tfJieo  place  ai  lata  at  tba  latter  part  of  the  fonrtoetith  century,  for  gunpowder,  for  wkt. 
hke  purpoaea,  vaa  not  uaed  In  Europe  prcTiuui  u>  1350.  In  a  t^iireaentadon  of  tbe  battle  ofCreHj  (which  waa  fought  In  1313) 
upon  a  maoutcript  Frtiiaart,  there  are  no  picture*  of  llre-armi,  and  probably  they  were  not  la  eommon  nae  at  that  time :  yat 
'  irdnanee  at  Amberg,  in  Germany,  on  which  la  Intcribad  the  year  1300.  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  159%  waa 
ipowdar,  and  tbe  Cblaoac  and  otfasr  Eastuiu  Datloai  were  fdndUai  wUh  U  tong  brlon  thft  dme. 
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ham  Street!,  now  owned  by  Mr,  Jothua 
8*]rt«,  which  w«s  occupied  bi  his  citj- 
hetd-qaartere  by  the  petty  tyrant,  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  while  he  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troopi  on  Rhode  Itland. 
His  acta  will  be  noted  preaently,    Abont 
noon  I  strolled  np  to  the  cemetery  in 
the  northom  part  of  the  city,  where  lie 
4he  reraain*  of  a  great  multitude  of  the 
early  inhabitanta  of  Newport.     Work- 
men were  employed  in  regulating  it,  by 
placing  the  old 
grave  -  atones 
upright,     and 
i  painting  them 

J  *o  at  to  bring 

m  out  their  balf- 

H  effaced  inscriptions,  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds  in  various  ways. 

r  ' '  There,  beneath  a  broad  slab  of  slate,  repose  the  bodies  of  John  and 

,  !.  William  Cranston,  father  and  son,  who  were  governors  of  Rhode 

I    "  I     Island — the  formerin  1679,tho  talterfroro  1698  tol726.     Near 

,    '  '     by  is  the  tomb  of  William  Jefieray,  who,  tradition  sayi,  was  one  of 

^  _  the  judges  of  Charle*  I.     It  is  covered  by  a  large  slab  of  gray- 

wacke,  ornamented,  or,  rather,  disfigured,  at  the  head,  by  a  repre- 
'^^  sentation  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  below  which  is  a  poetic  epitaph. 

^  He  died  January  2d,  1 675.     On  the  top  of  the  slope  on  which  a 

portion  of  the  cemetery  lies,  is  a  granite  obelisk,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Commodore  Perry,  by  the  State  of  B-hode  Island,  at  a  cost 
of  three  thousand  dollars.     It  is  formed  of  a  single  stone,  twenty- 
Tmaart  Nomnmrr.  three  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  square  pedestal  ten  feet  high, 

with  the  Imtiaiu ;  and  henee  irane  reject  the  opinion  6(  others  that  the  rook  waa  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  a 
SeaDdiaaTiaa.  When  ve  remembec  that  the  Phdnlaians  were  for  many  ages  in  the  andisputed  pouieuioD 
of  the  traffio  of  the  Baltic,  around  which  olnatered  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  that  Runic,  or  ancient  Ger- 
iMn  itncTipUon*,  in  PticBtiician  charaoten,  have  been  discovered  in  abundance  in  all  the  countries  fonnerly 
oceopiei!  by  these  nations,  tba  inference  is  plainly  correct,  that  the  Scandinavians  received  their  alphabet 
fran  Ibe  Phmnicians.*  In  the  Journal  da  Drbau  of  Pam,  a  letter  waa  pabliibed,  dated  Copenhagen, 
February  5,  18S0,  in  which  it  ia  mentioned  that  Dr.  Pierre  Andrf  Monoh,  profeuor  at  the  Univcrailj  of 
ChnMina,  then  in  Copenhaf^en,  had  Just  presented  to  tbe  Society  of  Northern  Antiqaariea  an  extremelj  ca- 
rions  manascript,  in  a  state  of  exeeUenl  preservation,  which  he  diaoovered  and  obtained  during  his  voyage, 
in  1849,  to  the  Oikney  Isles.  Thii  manusoript,  which  the  professor  refers  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  ceatnries, 
eootains  seveiaJ  episodes,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  htstorj  of  Norway,  presenting  some  importent  facts, 
heretofore  entirely  unknown,  which  illustrate  tbe  obscDrs  ages  that  in  Norwa;  preceded  the  introdoction  of 
CbriiiiBaity.  Dr.  Monch  also  presented  to  the  society  several  fac-similes  i^  Runio  insciiptions,  which  he 
■lisDcnered  in  the  Orkney  Isles  «id  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  these  discoveries  may  cast  some 
light  upon  the  obscure  sobject  under  consideration.  In  the  record  of  the  voyages  to  America  of  the  North- 
■nen,  a  severe  combat  with  the  natives  {tknUingi)  is  mentioned,  and  various  circumstances  shovr  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  inscription  the  battle  ooouned.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  tbose  Scandinavians,  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  Phcnoioian  alphabet,  made  a  record  of  the  battle  opon  the  rook,  by  a  mingling  of  alpha- 
betical characters  and  pictorial  bieroglypbics  7  And  majnot  the  same  people  have  reared  the  Old  Tower 
at  Sewpuit,  in  the  vicinity,  for  a  baptistry,  with  a  view  of  erectin);  a  ehuroh,  and  making  a  pennanent  set- 
tleaient  there  ?  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  those  Northern  nations  were  nominal  Christians. 
Tbe  records  of  their  voyages  were  compiled  by  Bishop  Thorlaok,  of  Iceland,  a  grandson  lA  Snon«,t  son  of 
Godridla,  who  was  bom  in  Winolaod,  or  Massachnsetts,  in  1008.  The  subject  ts  one  of  great  interest,  and 
wivthy  of  rnrther  and  more  minute  inquiries  than  have  yet  been  made. 
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TaBomj  Vm.  HaMMrifi  Hdbh  ud  Mill,  lueri|»i«ii  on  Perr}'*  Mobukbi. 

having  white  marblQ  UbletsT     It  ii  incloaed  by  &n  iron  railing,  uid  hai  an  impoaing  ap- 
pearance.' 

About  a  mile  aad  a  half  northward  of  Newport  riiei  a  bold,  rocky  eminence,  called  ■■  'To- 
nomy  Hill"  (the  firat  wotd  being  an  abbreviation  of  Miantonomoh),  celebrated  at  the  «eat 


>& 


of  the  Narrajrantet  lachera  of  that  name,  and  the  commanding  aite  of  a  unall  fort  or  re- 
doubt during  the  war  of  the  devolution.  Tbitberward  I  made  my  way  from  the  old  cem- 
etery, pauing  leyerat  wind-milla  that  were  working 
merrily  in  the  stiff'  breeee  which  swept  over  the  island 
from  the  west.  The  abtence  of  atreamt  of  sufficient 
Itrength  lo  turn  water-wheela  is  the  cause  of  tbe  re- 
tention of  these  ancient  mills,  which  give  Ebode  Island 
an  Old  England  appearance.  One  of  them,  standing 
neai  the  junction  cf  the  main  read  and  the  lane  lead- 
ing up  ta  ••  'Tonomy  Hill,"  is  s  patriarch  among  the 
others,  for  its  sails  revolved  when  the  Gaspee  lorded 
over  the  waters  of  the  Namganaet.  It  is  inveated 
with  associations  of  considerable  interest.  The  mill 
and  the  old  house  near  by  were  owned  by  a  man 
named  Hubbard.      When  the  British  took  possession  Huhaui  Haon  ud  Hili..i 

'  Tbe  inscriptioM  upon  ihe  monament  are  aa  follows  ; 

East  bid*. — "  Oliver  Huanl  Perry.  At  the  age  of  2T  years  be  acbicTed  Ihe  tictory  of  Lake  Erie, 
September  10,  1813." 

Hdbtb  sidi.—"  Born  in  Sooth  Kiogtlou,  R.  I.,  AagaM  23d,  1785.  Died  at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  Augmt 
93d,  1819,  aged  34  yean." 

Wist  sidk. — "  His  remains  were  oooTeyed  lo  hi>  native  land  in  a  ship  of  war,  acoording  to  a  resolotica 
of  Congress,  and  were  here  interred,  December  4,  1 S2H." 

SoCTH  ima. — "  Erected  hj  the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 

*  This  view  u  front  the  north  aide  of  tbe  bill,  looking  Booth.  Tbe  wall  appearinee  is  a  Bleep  precipioe 
of  hn);e  raasaes  of  pndding-Mooe,  compoBed  of  pebblea  and  larger  Bmooth  slones,  Tanging;  in  siae  from  a  pea 
to  a  raan'i  bead.  It  U  a  very  singulsj  geological  formstioo.  In  some  placei  the  face  is  smooth,  the  ttona 
and  pebbles  appearing  si  if  they  had  been  cm  vitb  a  knife  while  in  a  pasly  or  semi-flaid  stale.  On  the  Iqi 
of  this  rooond  are  traces  of  Ihe  breast-workB  that  were  Ibrown  up,  rot  high,  for  tbe  nwhs  famed  a  natnrnJ 
rampart,  on  all  sidea  but  one,  agaiiiBt  en  enemj.  Here  Miantondnioh  had  btB  fort,  and  here  hiB  ooddcUs 
were  held  when  he  planned  hLa  eipeditioDB  ogainat  the  Mahegans.  The  observatory  is  a  strong  (iame,  cov- 
ered with  laltioe-work.     On  ihe  right  is  seen  the  oity  of  Newport  in  the  diBtaDoe. 

*  The  hoose  and  the  mill  are  covered  with  shinglet  imlead  ol  clap-boards.  Tbii  view  ia  from  the  laDe, 
looking  east.     The  ooean  ii  seen  in  tbe  distanoe,  on  tbe  left 
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of  Rhode  Island,  Preecott  turned  many  of  the  families  of  the  Whigs  (and  thete  were  .but  few 
others)  out  of  their  houses,  to  take  shelter  in  barns  and  other  coverts,  while  his  soldiers  oOf 
eapied  their  comfortable  dwellings.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his  family  were  thus  driven  from 
their  house,  and  compelled  to  live  for  nearly  two  years  in  their  mill,  while  insolent  soldiery, 
ignorant  and  vile,  occupied  their  rooms.  The  family  of  Mr.  Hubbard  took  posses^ipn  of  the 
house  on  the  evening  after  the  evacuation,  but  all  was  desolation,  the  enemy  having  broken 
or  (Arried  away  every  article  the  family  had  left  there. 

*Tonomy  Hill  is  said  to  be  the  highest  land  upon  the  island,  except  Quaker  Hill,  toward 
the  northern  end.  On  its  southern  slope  is  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hazzard,  where  families 
iiom  a  distance  have  a  pleasant  home  during  the  warm  season,  while  the  younger  fashion-* 
ables  are  sporting  at  the  Ocean  House  on  the  shore.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Mr.  Hazzard 
has  erected  an  observatory,  seventy  feet  high,  over  a  cellar  which  was  dug  by  the  Indians^ 
and  in  which  is  a  living  spring  of  water.  The  hill  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above 
the  bay,  and  the  top  of  the  observatory  commands  one  of  the  moot  beautiful  panoramic  views 
in  the  world.  Stretching  away  northward  was  seen  Narraganset  Bay,  broketi  by  islands 
and  pierced  by  headlands,  and  at  its  remote  extremity  the  spires  of  Providence  were  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  On  its  western  shore  were  glimpses  of  Warwick,  Greenwich,,  and  Wick- 
ford,  and  on  the  east  were  seen  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  the  top  of  Mount  Hope,  the  throne 
of  King  Philip.  On  the  south  and  west  were  the  city  and  harbor  of  Newport,  the  island 
of  Canonicut  with  its  ruined  fort,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  harbor,  with  the  remains 
of  fortifications.  Beyond  the  city,  looking  oceanward  with  a  spy-glass  over  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Adams,  was  seen  the  dim  outline  of  Block  Island,  like  a  mist  lying  upon  the  waters. 
There  rolled  the  dark  and  boundless  Atlantic,  with  no  limit  but  tlie  blue  horizon,  no  object 
but  a  few  sails.  Turning  the  glass  a  little  more  eastward,  there  was  a  faint  apparition  of 
Gayhead,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  of  some  of  the  islands  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  cultir 
▼ated  fields  of  more  than  one  half  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  which  I  stood,  were  s^nread  out  like 
a  map  around  me,  rich  in  Nature's  bounties  and  historical  associations.  From  our  lofty  ob* 
servatory,  let  us  take  a  field  survey  with  the  open  chronicle  before  us. 

We  have  seen  Roger  Williams  expelled  from  Massachusetts  because  of  alleged  heresy. 
The  rulers  of  that  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  their  equanimity,'  before  similar  difficulties 
arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  Lincolnshire  lady  of  good  birth, 
education,  and  great  energy  of  character,  had  been  leavened  by  the  tolerant  principles  of 
Williams  before  he  left,  and  assumed  the  right  to  discuss  religious  dogmas  and  to  detect  the 
errors  of  the  clergy.  A  privilege  had  been  granted  to  hearers,  at  the  end  of  sermons,  to  ask 
qnestions  **  wisely  and  sparingly."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  put  so  many  searching  questions  upon 
abstruse  points  in  theology,  in  a  manner  which  convinced  the  ministers  that  she  well  under- 
stood the  subject,  that  they  were  greatly  annoyed.  She  held  conferences  at  her  own  house 
every  Sabbath  evening,  which  were  fully  attended,  and  her  brother-in-law,  a  minister  named 
Wheelwright,  who  was  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  drew  crowds  to  his  chapel  every  Sunday. 
Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  splendid  talents,  heir  to  a  princely  fortune,  and  son  to  Charles 
the  First's  chief  secretary,  had  just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Cotton,  who  treated  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views  with  gentleness,  if  not  with 
favor.  Vane  (afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane)  was  elected  governor  the  following  year,  and  being 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The 
ministerB  were  alarmed  ;  their  churches  were  thinned,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
oould  not  contain  the  hundreds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  clamor  was  raised  by  the  old 
party  of  ministers  and  their  friends,'  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected  governor, 
and  Vane  soon  afterward  returned  to  England. 

A  genend  synod  of  ministers  now  assembled  at  Salem,  consisting  of  the  preaeh-     Aunitaa 
en,  deputies  from  the  congregations,  and  magistrates,  and  after  a  session  of  three       ^®^* 
weeks,  marked  by  stormy  debates,  unanimously  passed  sentence  of  censure  against  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  their  adherents.     Continuing  to  hold  her  conferences,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  ordered  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months ;  and  a  similar  command  was 
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given  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  and  others.  They,  like  the  Tories  in  the  Rev- 
olution, were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  With  their  departure  ended  the  Antino- 
mian  strife  in  Massachusetts.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  went  to. the  banks  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  at  its  head  waters  ;  but  the  larger  number  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  friends,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William  Coddington,  proceeded  southward, 
designing  to  make  a  settlement  on  Long  Island,  or  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  On 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  Roger  Williams,  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  by  his 
influence  and  the  name  of  Henry  Vane  as  their  friend,  obtained  for  them  from  Miantonomoh, 
chief  of  the  Narragansets,  a  gifl  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquitneck.^  A  deed  signed  by 
Canon icus  and  Miantonomoh  was  given  them  in  March,  1638.  Naming  the  beautiful  land 
the  Isle  of  RJiodes,  because  they  fancied  that  it  resembled  the  island  of  that  name  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  they  bound  themselves  as  a  community  of  freemen,  by  these  solemn 
words,  to  found  a  new  state,  appealing  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  for  aid  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  promises  : 

**  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body  politic ;  and  as  he  shall  help  us,  will  submit 
our  persons,  lives,  and  estates  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  laws  of  his,  given  us  in  his  most  holy  word  of  truth,  to 
be  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

This  was  a  simple  declaration,  but  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
state.  Mr.  Clarke  and  eighteen  others  began  their  new  settlement  at  Pocasset  (Ports- 
mouth), on  the  north  part  of  the  island  ;  borrowed  the  forms  of  the  adininistration  of  laws 
from  the  Jews  ;  elected  Coddington  "judge  in  the  new  Israel,'*  and  prospered  greatly.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Ihese  pioneers,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  her  children,  made  her  way  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  settlement  of  Roger  Williams,  and  paddling  down  the  Narraganset  in 
a  canoe,  joined  her  friends  on  Rhode  Island.  She  had  been  lefl  a  widow,  but  blessed  with 
affectionate  children.  Her  powerful  mind  continued  active  ;  young  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing colony  were  converted  to  her  doctrines,  and  so  great  became  her  influence  that  *<  to  the 
leaders  of  Massachusetts  it  gave  cause  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft,"  and  they  sought  to  en- 
snare her.  Rhode  Island  seemed  no  longer  a  place  of  safe  refuge  for  her,  and  the  whole 
family  removed  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  The  In- 
dians and  Keif^,  the  Dutch  governor,  were  then  at  enmity.  The  former  regarded  all  white 
people  as  enemies,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  whole  family,  except  one  child,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  savages,  and  their  dwelling  burned.* 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  Rhode  Island  settlement  at  Pocasset,  that  another  town 
was  projected.  Newport  was  founded  in  1639.  Settled  by  persecuted  men  holding  the 
same  liberal  views,  the  republic  of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  and  that  upon  Aquitneck, 
governed  by  no  other  than  the  Divine  laws  of  the  Bible,  felt  themselves  as  one  political 
community,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the  other  colonies.  Under  the  pretense  that  the  Prov- 
idence and  Rhode  Island  Plantations  had  no  charter,  and  were  claimed  by  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts,  they  were  excluded  from  the  confederacy  that  was  formed  in  1643.  Per- 
ceiving the  disadvantages  of  an  entire  independency  of  the  imperial  government,  Roger  Will- 
iams proceeded  to  England,  and  in  March,  1644,  through  the  influence  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  of  Henry  Vane,  obtained  a  free  charter  of  incorporation  from  Parliament,  then 
waging  a  fierce  war  with  King  Charles  the  First.  The  two  plantations  were  united  by  it 
under  the  same  government,  and  the  signet  for  the  state  was  ordered  to  be  a  <■  sheafe  of  ar- 
rows," with  the  motto  •*  Amor  vincet  omnia" — Love  is  all  powerful. 

In  1647,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized 
the  government  by  the  choice  of  a  president  and  other  officers.     They  adopted  a  code  of 

'  This  Indian  name  of  Rhode  Island  is  variously  spelled :  Aquiday,  Aquitnet,  and  Aquitneck.  It  is  a 
Narraganset  word,  signifying  ptaeeabU  itU. 

'^  Bancroft,  i.,  388,  393.  Wintbrop,  i.,  296.  Callender,  Gorton,  in  Hutchinson^s  History  of  Massachu- 
setts, i.,  73. 
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k>TO  by  which  entire  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  a  democracy  in 
civil  afiairs,  was  guarantied.  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  were  all  tolerated  ; 
and  none  were  excluded  from  the  ballot-box  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Conse- 
quently, many  Quakers  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  have  ever  formed  a  large  and  in- 
flaential  class  of  the  population. 

The  two  plantations  were  separated  for  a  brief  time,  when,  in  1 651,  Mr.  Coddington  was 
appointed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  England,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  alon^.  The  peo- 
ple, alarmed  at  the  apparent  danger  of  having  their  freedom  abridged  by  depriving  them  of 
the  choice  of  their  own  rulers,  sent  Roger  Williams  to  England,  who  obtained  a  revocation 
of  the  appointment.  Mr.  Coddington  retired  to  private  life,  the  Plantations  were  reunited, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution  they  were  prosperous  and  happy,  disturbed  only  by 
the  alarms  produced  by  King  Philip's  War,  to  be  noticed  presently,  and  the  distant  conflicts 
with  the  French  and  Indians  dbring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  charter  of 
incorporation  was  obtained  in  1663  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  the  province,  was  constituted 
a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Grovemor  and  Company  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  in  New  England,  in  America."  Under  this  charter  the  state  has  been 
governed  until  the  present  time.  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted  to  the  brief  usurpation  of 
Andross,  and  its  charter  was  undisturbed.  On  his  imprisonment,  the  people  assembled  at 
Newport,  resumed  their  former  charter  privileges,  and  re-elected  the  officers  whom  that  petty 
tyrant  had  displaced. 

The  fine  harbor  of  Newport  and  its  healthy  location  made  that  place  one  of  the  most 
important  sea-port  towns  on  the  American  coast  ;*  and  soon  after  the  Revolution  it  was  said 
that  if  New  York  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  was  then  growing  it  would  soon  rival 
Newport  in  commerce  !  The  navies  of  all  Europe  might  safely  ride  at  anchor  in  its  deep 
and  capacious  harbor,  and  for  a  long  time  Newport  was  regarded  as  the  future  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  New  World.  During  the  wars  with  the  French,  English  and  colonial 
privateers  made  Newport  their  chief  rendezvous.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  more 
than  twenty  prizes,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  were  sent  into  that  harbor. 

Daring  all  the  occurrences  preliminary  and  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  thorough ly>  imbued  with  the  principles  of  freedom,  took  a  firm  stand  against  British 
oppression,  and  were  ever  bold  in  the  annunciation  and  maintenance  of  their  political  views. 
Indeed,  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  popular  resistance  to  royal  authority 
other  than  the  almost  harmless  measures  of  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  This 
was  the  destruction  of  the  British  armed  sloop  Liberty,  which  the  commissioners  of  customs 
had  seat  to  Narraganset  Bay  on  an  errand  similar  to  that  of  the  Gaspee  subsequently. 
This  vessel  was  boarded,  her  cable  cut,  and  having  drifted  to  Goat  Island,  she  was 
there  scuttled  and  set  on  fire,  afier  her  stores  and  armaments  had  been  thrown  ^^' 
overboard.* 

'  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterbouse,  in  an  article  published  in  tbe  Botton  Intelligencer,  in  1 824,  says,  ^'  Tbe  island 
of  Rhode  Island,  from  its  salubrity  and  surpassing  beauty,  before  the  Revolutionary  war  so  sadly  defaced  it, 
was  the  chosen  resort  of  the  rich  and  philosophic  from  neariy  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  no  spot 
of  tbe  thirteen,  or,  rather,  twelve  colonies,  was  there  concentrated  more  individual  opulence,  learning,  and 
liberal  leisure."  "In  1769,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "Newport  rivaled  New  York  in  foreign  and  domestic  navi- 
gatioo.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Haven,  New  London,  &c.,  depended  entirely  upon  Newport  for  a  market 
to  supply  themselves  with  foreign  goods,  and  here  they  found  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  their  own 
state." — See  HiMtorical  Dueowrse  by  Reverend  Arthur  A.  Ross  of  Newport :   1838,  page  29. 

'  A  sloop  and  a  brig  belonging  to  Connecticut  bad  been  seized  and  brought  into  Newport.  The  wearing 
apparel  and  sword  of  the  captain  of  the  brig  were  put  on  board  the  Liberty,  and  going  for  them  he  was 
violently  assaulted.  As  his  lx)at  left  the  sloop  a  musket  and  brace  of  pistob  were  discharged  at  him.  This 
act  gr^tly  exasperated  the  people  of  Newport.  They  demanded  of  Captain  Reid,  of  the  Liberty,  that  the 
man  who  fired  on  Captain  Packwood,  of  the  brig,  should  be  sent  ashore.  The  request  was  denied,  or^ 
rather,  a  wrong  man  was  sent  each  time,  until  the  populace  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with  longer.  A 
number  of  them  went  on  board,  cut  her  cables,  and  set  her  adrift,  with  the  result  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Her  boats  were  dragged  up  the  Long  Wharf,  thence  to  the  Parade,  through  Broad  Street,  at  the  head  of 
which,  on  the  Common,  they  were  burned.  The  "  Newport  Mercury,"  of  July  31,  1769,  contained  this  an- 
DOQDcement :  "  Last  Saturday  the  sloop  Liberty  was  floated  by  a  high  tide,  and  drifted  over  to  Goat  Island, 
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The  first  warlike  menace  made  against  Rhode  Island  was  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  armed  and  hastened  toward  Boston 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Lexington.  Admiral  Wallace  commanded 
a  small  British  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  during  that  sunmier,  and  the  people  became 
convinced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  off  the  live  stock  from  the  lower  end  of  the  isl- 
and, with  which  to  supply  the  British  army  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  a  dark  night  in 
September,  tome  of  the  inhabitants  went  down  and  brought  off  about  one  thousand  sheep 
and  fifty  bead  of  cattle.  Three  hundred  minute  men  drove  up  to  Newport  a  large  number 
more,  and  Wallace  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  at  plunder.  Enraged,  he  threatened  the  town 
with  destruction.  He  laid  the  people  under  contributions  to  supply  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and,  to  enforce  the  demand,  he  cut  off  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions  from  the  main. 
The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  about  one  half  of  them  left  the  town,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  merchants,  with  their  families.  By  consent  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  Continental  Congress,  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  The  people  agreed  to  supply 
October  1,     ^®  fl^^  '^^^^  ^'  ^^^  freeh.  provisions,  and  Wallace  removed  ail  restrictions  upon 

1T75.  their. movements.  He  then  sailed  up  the  bay  to  Bristol,  and  demanded  frcHU  the 
inhabitants  there  three  hundred  sheep.  They  refused  compliance,  and  the  town  was  bom- 
barded, the  assault  commencing  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  rain 
was  pouring  in  torrents.  The  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  with  some  others,  was 
burned,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  women  and  children  fled  to  the  open  fields,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  invaders'  missiles,  where  they  suffered  dreadfully.  This  Wallace  was  the 
same  officer  who  was  afterward  sent  up  the  Hudson  River  to  plunder  and  destroy,  laying 
Kingston  in  ashes,  and  desolating  the  farms  of  innocent  men  because  they  loved  freedom  better 
than  tyranny  and  misrule.^  He  was  a  commissioned  pirate  in  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
for  a  month  reveled  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  property.  Every  American  vessel  that 
came  into  Newport  harbor  was  captured  and  sent  into  Boston.  He  burned  and  plundered 
the  dwellings  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Providence,  in  the  bay ;  and  at  the  close  of  No* 
vember  passed  over  to  Canonicut,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  near  the  ferry. 
These  outrages  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  few  Tories  upon  the  island 
who  favored  the  marauders  were  severely  dealt  with.  Washington,  then  at  Boston,  sent 
General  Charles  Lee,  with  some  riflemen,  to  their  assistance.  Lee  arrested  all  the  Tories 
he  could  find,  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  restrictions. 

Wallace  maintained  possession  of  the  harbor  until  the  spring  of  1776.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  American  troops,  with  two  row-galleys,  bearing  two  eighteen  pounders  each,  arrived 
from  Providence.  The  British  fleet  was  then  anchored  about  a  mile  above  Newport.  Two 
eighteen  pounders,  brought  by  the  provincial  troops,  were  planted  on  shore  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  without  any  works  to  protect  them.  These,  commanded  by  Captain  EUiot,  with 
the  row-galleys,  under  Captain  Grimes,  promised  Wallace  such  great  and  immediate  danger, 
that  he  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  harbor  with  his  whole  squadron  without  firing  a  shot. 
Soon  afterward,  the  Glasgow,  of  twenty-nine  guns,  came  into  the  harbor  and  anchored  near 
Fort  Island,  having  been  severely  handled  in  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Hopkins  off 
Block  Island.*     Colonel  Richmond,  the  same  evening,  ordered  several  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 

and  is  grounded  near  the  north  end,  near  the  place  where  the  pirates  were  buried.  What  this  prognosti- 
eates  we  leave  to  the  determination  of  astrologers."  The  same  paper  observed,  August  7,  "  Last  MoDdaj 
eveninfiT,  just  after  the  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  the  sloop  Liberty,  which  we  mentioned  in  ixur  la»t 
as  having  drifted  on  Goat  Island  near  where  the  pirates  were  buried,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  con- 
tinued burning  for  several  days,  until  almost  entirely  consumed." — See  Ross's  Discourse. 

'  See  page  388,  vol.  i. 

*  This  engagement  occurred  on  the  same  day  when  Wallace  left  Newport.  Hopkins,  with  his  little  fleet, 
was  on  a  cruise  eastward,  having  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  in  February,  visiting  the  Bermudas,  and 
was  now  making  his  way  toward  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  the  4th  of  April  (1776)  he  fell  in  with  a  British 
schooner  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  took  her.  About  one  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  fell  in 
with  the  GlatgoWf  of  twenty-nine  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  American  brigantine  Cabot, 
Captain  Hopkins,  Junior,  and  the  Columbut^  Captain  Whipple,  raked  her  as  she  passed.  The  Amerioan 
brig  jinnadona  and  sloop  Providtnce  were  also  in  the  engagement,  yet  the  Glasgow  escaped  and  fled  into 
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lery  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  GUiagow  from  Brenton's  Point,  where  a  slight  breast- 
work was  thrown  up.  On  the  followiug  morning  such  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened  from  this 
tMitteiy  upon  the  Glasgow  and  another  vessel,  that  they  cut  their  cables  and  went  to  sea. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  British  ship  of  war  Scarborough,  of  twenty 
guns  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  the  Scymetar,  of  eighteen  guns 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  came  into  the  harbor  with  two  prize  ships,  and  anchored  a 
little  south  of  Rose  Island.  The  Americans  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  prizes. 
The  Washington  galley.  Captain  Hyers,  attacked  the  Scarborough,  and  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Grimes  and  his  men,  of  the  Spitfire  galley,  boarded  one  of  the  prizes  and  took  it. 
The  guns  upon  the  North  Battery  and  upon  Brenton's  Point  were  well  manned,  to  give  aid 
if  necessary.  The  Scarborough  attempted  to  recapture  her  prize,  and  the  other  schooner  in 
her  custody  tried  to  get  under  the  protecting  wing  of  that  vessel ;  but  the  hot  cannonade 
from  the  Washington  and  the  North  Battery  arrested  the  progress  of  both,  and  the  schooner 
was  captured  and  sent  to  Providence.  The  Scarborough  and  Scymetar  now  came  to  an- 
chor between  Canonicut,  and  Rose  Island  ;  but  a  battery  upon  the  former,  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  poured  such  a  shower  of  well-directed  balls  upon  them,  that,  finding  no  safe  place  in 
the  harbor,  they  determined  to  take  refuge  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean.  As  they  passed 
out  of  the  harbor,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  a  cannonade  firom  Brenton*s  Point  and  Castle 
Hill.*  For  eight  days  War  held  a  festival  upon  the  waters  of  Newport  Harbor,  yet  in  all 
that  time  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  had  only  one  slightly  wounded  ! 

The  summer  of  1776  was  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  were  active,  however,  in  fitting  out  privateers,  and  in  preparations  for  future  inva- 
sions.* Early  in  the  fall  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  British  fleet  and  army,  which 
had  been  so  roughly  received  and  eflectually  repulsed  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  were 
on  the  way  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  These  forces  arrived  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, the  day  on  which  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  and  accomplished  his  brilliant 
achievement  at  Trenton.  The  squadron  was  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  the  land 
forces,  consisting  of  about  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Hessians,  in  all  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  men,  were  commanded  by  General  Clinton  and  Earl  Percy.  The  squadron 
sailed  up  on  the  west  side  of  Canonicut,  crossed  the  bay  at  the  north  point  of  the  island, 
and  landed  the  troops  in  Middletown,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  above  Newport.  They 
were  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope  of  two  hilb  (Gould's  and  Winter's),  except  a  few 
who  landed  at  Coddington's  Cove  and  marched  into  Newport.  When  the  enemy  entered 
the  harbor,  there  were  two  Rhode  Island  frigates  (the  Warren  and  Providence)  and  several 
privateers  at  anchor.  These,  with  the  weak  land  force,  were  insufficient  to  make  a  success- 
liil  resistance,  and  the  island  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.'  The  American  frig- 
ates and  privateers  fled  up  the  bay  to  Providence,  whence,  taking  advantage  of  a  northeast 
gale,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  they  escaped,  and  went  to  sea. 
A  system  of  general  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediately  commenced  by  the  troops, 
and,  after  one  week's  encampment,  the  British  soldiers  were  unceremoniously  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  from  ten  to  forty  in  each,  according  to  the  size  and  conven- 
ience of  the  edifice.  The  beautiful  Aquitneck,  or  Ide  of  PeacCy  soon  became  the  theater 
of  discord,  misery,  and  desolation. 

Newport  Harbor,  whither  Hopkins  thought  it  not  prudent  to  follow.  Of  the  American  navy  of  the  Revo- 
tutioD  and  its  operations  in  general  I  shall  write  hereafter. 

^  These  localities  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  map  of  Narraganset  Bay  on  page  80. 

*  These  privateers  captured  about  seventy-five  prizes  (some  of  them  very  valuable)  during  the  season, 
and  sent  them  to  Providence,  New  London,  and  one  or  two  other  ports. 

'  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  people  of  the  island  drove  large  quantities  of  sheep  and 
cattle  from  it,  crossing  to  the  main  at  Howland's  Ferry. 
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B»«ncuiipineDt  of  die  Brilieh. 


General  Preecott 


His  Cbaradar. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  winds  of  March  o'er  Narraganset's  Bay 

Move  in  their  strength ;  the  waves  with  foam  are  white ; 
O'er  Seekonk's  tide  the  waving  branches  play ; 

The  winds  roar  o'er  resounding  plain  and  height. 
'Twixt  sailing  clouds,  the  son's  inconstant  ray 

Bat  glances  on  the  scene,  then  fades  from  sight. 
The  frequent  showers  dash  from  the  passing  clouds*, 
The  hills  are  peeping  through  their  wintery  shrouds." 

Duefee's  "What  Cbsse?" 


1T77. 


EAR  afler  year  the  free  dwellers  upon  Rhode  Island  had  beheld  a  scene  like 
that  described  by  the  poet,  and  more  cruel  wintery  storms,  piling  their  huge 
snow-drifts,  had  howled  around  their  dwellings,  but  never  in  their  history  had 
the  March  winds  and  April  floods  appeared  to  them  so  cheerless  and  mourn- 
ful as  in  the  spring  of  1777.  They  had  cheerfully  brooked  all  the  sufierings 
attendant  upon  a  new  settlement,  and  gladly  breasted  the  tempest  on  land  or 
sea  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  social  enjoyment,  while  freedom  was  their  daily 
companion  and  solace  :  but  now  the  oppressor  was  in  their  midst ;  his  iron 
heel  was  upon  their  necks ;  their  wives  and  daughters  were  exposed  to  the  low  ribaldry, 
profanity,  and  insults  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  soldiery ;  their  peaceful  dwellings  were  made 
noisy  barracks ;  their  beautiful  shade-trees,  pleasant  groves,  and  broad  forests  were  destroyed, 
and  the  huge  right  arm  of  general  plunder  was  plying  its  strength  incessantly.  Enslaved 
and  impoverished,  the  bright  sun  and  warm  south  winds,  harbingers  of  on-coming  summer 
and  the  joyous  season  of  flowers,  brought  no  solace  to  them,  but  were  rather  a  mockery.  At 
home  all  was  desolation ;  abroad  all  was  doubt  and  gloom. 

Early  in  May  the  British  troops  left  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  returned  to 
their  camp.  This  was  some  redief,  yet  plunder  and  insolence  were  rife.  General 
Clinton,  with  nearly  half  of  the  invading  army,  soon  afterward  left  the  island  fi>r  New  York, 
and  the  command  of  those  who  remained  to  hold  possession  devolved  upon  Brigadier-general 
Prescott,  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that  war  as  one  of  the  meanest  of  petty  tyrants  when  in 
power,  and  of  dastards  when  in  danger.  He  had  been  nurtured  in  ihe  lap  of  aristocracy, 
and  taught  all  its  exclusive  precepts.  Possessing  a  narrow  mind,  utterly  untutored  by  be- 
nevolence or  charity ;  a  judgment  perverse  in  the  extreme ;  a  heart  callous  to  the  most 
touching  appeals  of  sympathy,  but  tender  when  avarice  half  opened  its  lips  to  plead,  he  was 
a  most  unfit  commander  of  a  military  guard  over  people  like  those  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
oould  appreciate  courtesy,  and  who  might  be  more  easily  conquered  by  kindness  than  by  the 
bayonet.  He  was  a  tyrant  at  heart,  and,  having  the  opportunity,  he  exercised  a  tyrant's 
doubtful  prerogatives.^ 

^  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  Hittorical  Discourse,  mentions  several  circumstances  illustrative  of  Prescott's  tyranny. 
His  habit  while  walking  the  streets,  if  he  saw  any  of  the  inhabitants^nversing  together,  was  to  shake  his 
cane  at  them,  and  say,  "  Disperse,  ye  rebels  1"  He  was  also  in  the  habit,  when  he  met  citizens  in  the 
streets,  of  oonr.manding  them  to  tatre  oflf  their  hats,  and  unless  the  order  was  instantly  complied  with,  it  was 
enforced  by  a  rap  of  his  cane.  One  evening,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  town  to  his  country  quarters,  he 
overtook  a  Quaker,  who  did  not  doff  his  hat.  llie  general,  who  was  on  horseback,  dashed  up  to  him,  pressed 
him  against  a  stone  wall,  knocked  off  his  hat,  and  then  put  liim  under  guard.  Prescott  caused  many  citi- 
zens of  Newport  to  be  imprisoned,  some  of  them  for  months,  without  any  assigned  reason.  Among  others 
thus  deprived  of  liberty,  was  William  Tripp,  a  very  respectable  citizen.  He  had  a  large  and  interesting 
family,  but  the  tyrant  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  any  communication  with  them,  either  written  or  verbal. 
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Incensed  by  tbe  ooDdoot  of  Pretcott,  the  inhabitanti  devised  HTenl  achemea  to  rid  them- 
BelveB  of  Ibe  oppreaioT.  None  promiied  aucceu, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Lieutenant-colonel  Bar- 
ton, of  Providence,'  to  conceive  and  execute  one 
of  tbfi  boldeat  and  moat  faazAidoua  enterprises  un- 
dertaken during  the  war.  It  was  accomplisbed  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  1777.  At  that  time 
General  Prescott  was  quartered  at  the  houae  of  a 
Quaker  named  Overing,  abont  five  miles  ahove 
Newport,  on  the  west  road  leading  to  the  ferry,  at 
the  north  part  of  the  ialand.  Sarton'a  plan  waa  to 
,:  cross  Narraganset  Bay  from  the  main,  seize  Pies- 

f  -  cott,  and  carry  him  to  the  American  camp.     It  was 

a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  for  at  that  time  there 
were  three  British  irigat«s,  with  theb  guard-boats, 
lying  east  of  Prudence  Island,  and  almost  in  front 
of  Preseott's  quarters.  With  a  few  chosen  men, 
Colonei  Barton  embarked  in  four  whale-boats,  with 
muffled  oars,  at  Warwick  Point,  at  nine  o'clock  in 

^-t^^^_^       .    J the  evening,  and  passed  unobserved  over  to  Rhode 

y^  ^  y  ^-•t^'*'*^  Island,  between  the  islanda  of  Prudence  and  Pa- 

Tbe  fint  inuUigeDce  he  recehred  fTom  them  was  bj  &  letter,  baked  in  a  loaf  <rf  breail,  which  was  seot  to  him 
by  hia  wife.  Id  lkt>  way  n  con-eapoiiileDce  wm  kept  np  dariog  his  eoufiDement  of  many  months.  During 
hs  incarceratiOD,  lua  wife  songbt  an  audieooe  with  the  general  Co  iaterceda  for  the  liberty  of  bar  hosbaod, 
or  to  obtain  a  personal  interriew  with  hiia.  She  applied  to  «  Captain  Savage,  tbrongh  whom  alone  an  in- 
lerriev  with  the  general  caokt  be  obtained.  She  was  directed  to  call  the  following  day,  when  the  tavagt 
by  mnM  and  oatnre,  echoing  his  master's  words,  roughly  denied  her  petition  for  sn  interriew  with  the  geD- 
ml,  and  with  fiendish  exaltation  informed  her,  as  he  shut  the  door  violently  in  her  faoe,  that  be  expected  ber 
haAand  would  be  hung  as  a  rebel  in  less  than  a  week  1 

I  was  informed  that  when  Prescott  look  possession  of  his  Iowa  qoarters,  be  bad  a  fine  sidewalk  made 
Ibr  his  accommodation  Eome  distanoe  aloag  Pelham  and  np  Spring  Street,  for  which  purpose  he  took  the 
docv-steps  beloogin)^  to  other  dwellings.  The  mominfi  sAer  die  evacnation,  the  owners  of  the  steps  hast- 
eitsd  to  Preseott's  qoarters,  eaoh  to  claim  his  door-stone.  It  was  an  exciting  scene,  for  «o<nelimea  two  or 
three  persona,  not  positiTe  in  their  identification,  claimed  the  same  atone.  Preseott's  fine  promenade  soon 
disappeared,  and  like  Miss  Davidson's 

"  Pdt^  old  brhwloni,  kidb  jrnnigET,  nms  oldsr, 

te  worthy  oitiiens  erf' Newport  bore  off  their  Imig-abased  door-steps. 

>  William  Bajton  was  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  tbe  militia  i^  his  slate,  and  held  Ibat  poeition  when  be  planned  and  eieouled  the  expedition  for  the 
abdoctioo  of  General  Presoott.    For  that  service  Congress  honored  him  by  tbe  preseolalion  of  a  sword,  and 
also  by  b  grant  of  land  in  Termont.     By  the  transTer  of  some  of  tbia  land  be  became  entangled  in  the  toils 
of  tbe  law,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Termonl  for  many  years,  antil  the  visit  of  La  Fnyetla  to  this 
eonntry  in  1825.     That  iUnstrioas  man,  hearing  of  the  incsroeratioa  of  Colonel  Barton  and  its  cause,  liqni- 
dsled  Uie  claim  against  him,  snd  restored  bis  fellow-soldier  to  liberty.    It  was  a  noble  act,  and  significantly 
rebnked  tbe  Sfaylock  who  held  tbe  patriot  in  bondage,  and  clamored  for  "the  pound  of  Qesb."     Thu  cir- 
«  drew  (ram  Whiltier  his  glotioos  poem,  Tlu  PrUoHtrfor  Dtbl,  in  which  be  exclaims, 
"What  his  tlu  grsT'luir'd  priHuar  doiM  T 
Has  murder  jt^'d  Us  hands  with  gorv  T 
Not  BO  1  hlseriB»'ialbBlaro»; 

OodmUilkirUiuiipoar. 
For  ItalB  b*  dians  •  lelin'i  eoD, 
na  BIteM  oaitUr  tjpa  of  bell  t 
For  thli,  Iha  boon  Ibr  which  hs  pooT'd 
^  HIa  fotmg  blood  on  die  bmSefm  aword. 

And  I^<>Il^ted  Uffat  (he  faarfid  cod— 
Bb  bkiod-pld'dUbeitT  <•  hat 

Down  wttb  Ito  lav  that  Uodi  bim  tfans  I 

UawoRhj  bvemen,  let  II  And 
No  nItafB  from  ttis  wWiarlng  enne 

Of  God  and  bmiBn  Und  I 
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ti#Dce.'  They  heard 
the  cry, "  All'a  well !" 
from  the  guBrd-boaU 
of  the  enemy,  u  they 
paued  tilently  tai 
UDDbaerved,  and  land- 
ed in  Coddingttm'* 
Cove,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  HDall  stream 
which  paned  by  the 
quarten  of  Preacott. 
Barton  divided  hia 
men  into  aeveral 
aqnads,  auigning  to 
each  ila  duty  and  sta- 
tion, and  then,  with 
the  strictest  order  and 
profound  silence,  they 
advanced  toward  the 
house.  The  mun 
portion  of  the  eipe- 
dition  passed  about 
midway  between  a 
British  guard -house 
and  the  eocaropment 
of  a  company  of  light 
horte,  while  the  re- 
to  approach  Frescott'i 
rs.  As  Barton  and  hit 
d  them  twice,  and  then 
no  countersign  to  give," 
^1...,.^  .-,»,....,.,,».._.;  -^»»,  ..-.wj^j  seen  any  deserters  here 
ratcorr*  at*D-w**n»».'    to-night  ?"     The  sentinel  was  misled  by  this  question,  supposing 


Cokiael  Barton  wu  wounded  in  ibe  action  at  Briitol  Ferry  in  17TS,  and  wu  disabled  from  fortlier  serrioe 
during  tbe  war.  He  died  at  Providence  in  1S31,  aged  eighty-four  years.  The  portrait  her«  given  ia  fram 
a  painlinit  of  him  exeoDtcd  aooa  aAer  the  cloae  of  the  Reviilulioii,  and  now  in  [wesessioa  of  his  son,  John  B- 
Barton,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  a  copy. 

'  Mr.  Barloo,  by  reqneat,  famished  me  with  the  following  list  of  the  namea  of  ihoee  who  accompanied 
bis  fslher  on  the  perihnis  expedition ; 

Officers. — Andrew  Stanlau,  Eleazer  AdBin!<,  Samuel  Potter,  John  Wilcox. 

KoH-coBHissioiiKD  Officies. — Joshua  Babcuck  and  Samuel  Phillips. 

PiiVATES. — Benjamin  Pren,  James  Potter,  Heniy  Ftaber,  Jamu  iWker,  Joseph  Guild,  Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Brown,  Billinglon  Cmmb,  James  Haines,  Samuel  Apis,  Alderman  Crank,  Oliver  Simmoos,  Jack  Ger- 
man, Joel  Briggi,  Clark  Paokard,  Samuel  Cory,  James  Weaver,  Clark  Crandall,  Sampeon  George,  Joseph 
Ralph,  Jedcdiah  Grenale,  Richard  Hare,  Darius  Wale,  Joseph  Dddis,  William  BruCT,  Charles  Hassett,  Thomiu 
Wiloox,  Pardon  Cory,  Jeremiah  Thomas,  John  Hnot,  Thomas  Austin,  Daniel  Page  (a  Narraganset  lodian). 
Jack  Sisson*  (black),  and Howe,  or  Whiting,  boat-steerer, 

*  This  boose  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  road,  about  a  mite  from  the  bay.  The  view  is  from  tbe  read 
where  tbe  small  stream  oroeees,  alter  leaving  the  pond  seen  in  the  picture.     It  ti  a  beautiful  summer  lesi- 

•Id  Atlen'i'lsKricnSfo^rqrif,  Iheninw  of  UieblsckinHili  written  Frlneo.  and  bsn]r>''>"  he  dl«d*IPIjnunitli  In  im. 
■god  iBtmtJ-eigM  jfn.    Tbe  nun?  giitn  b;  Ui.  GiUuh  muUba  ntrrecl,  for  be  bu  11k  orlgiDtl  paper  of  hii  bihor. 
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them  to  be  friends,  and  was  not  undeceived  until  his  musket  was  seized,  and  himself  bound  and 
menaced  with  instant  death  if  he  made  any  noise.    The  doors  had  been  secured  by  the  division 
from  the  rear,  and  Barton  entered  the  front  passage  boldly.     Mr.  Overton  sat  alone,  reading, 
the  rest  of  the  family  being  in  bed.     Barton  inquired  for  General  Prescott's  room.     Overton 
pointed  upward,  signifying  that  it  was  directly  over  the  room  in  which  they  were  standing. 
With  four  strong  men,  and  Sisson,  a  powerful  negro  who  accompanied  them,  Barton  ascended 
the  stairs  and  gently  tried  the  door.    It  was  locked ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  parleying  ;  the 
negro  drew  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  using  his  head  for  a  battering-ram,  burst  open  the 
door  at  the  first  effort.     The  general,  supposing  the  intruders  to  be  robbers,  sprang  from  his 
bed,  and  seized  his  gold  watch  that  \ras  hanging  upon  the  wall.     Barton  placed  his  hand 
gently  upon  the  general's  shoulder,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  that  perfect  silence  was 
now  his  only  safety.     Prescott  begged  time  to  dress,  but  it  being  a  hot  July  night,  and  time 
precious,  Barton  refused  acquiescence,  feeling  that  it  would  not  be  cruel  to  taly  him  across 
the  bay,  where  he  could  make  his  toilet  with  more  care,  at  his  leisure.     So,  throwing  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  placing  him  between  two  armed  men,  the  prisoner  was  hurried  to  the 
shore.     In  the  mean  time,  Major  Barrington,  Prescott's  aid,  hearing  the  noise  in  the  gen- 
eral's room,  leaped  from  a  window  to  escape,  but  was  captured.     He  and  the  sentinel  were 
stationed  in  the  center  of  the  party.     At  about  midnight  captors  and  prisoners  landed  at 
Warwick  Point,  where  General  Prescott  first  broke  the  silence  by  saying  to  Colonel  Barton, 
*'  Sir,  you  have  made  a  bold  push  to-night."     **  We  have  been  fortunate,"  coolly  replied 
Barton.     Captain  Elliot  was  there  with  a  coach  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Providence, 
where  they  arrived  at  sunrise.     Prescott  was  kindly  treated  by  General  Spencer  and     j^\y  u^ 
other  officers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of       ^''^' 
Washington,  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson.     On  his  way  the  scene  occurred  in  the  Al- 
den  Tavern  at  Lebanon,  mentioned  on  page  35.     Prescott  was  exchanged  for  General 
Charles  Lee*  in  April  following,  and  soon  afterward  resumed  his  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  on  Rhode  Island.    This  was  the  same  Prescott  who  treated  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  so  cruelly  when  that  officer  was  taken  prisoner  near  Montreal  in  the  autumn  of  1775. 
-     On  account  of  the  bravery  displayed  and  the  importance  of  the  service  in  this  expedition, 
Congress,  having  a  "just  sense  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Barton,  and  the 
brave  officers  and  men  of  his  party,  who  distinguished  their  valor  and  address  in  making 
prisoner  of  Major-general  Prescott,  of  the  British  army,  and  Major  William  Barrington,  his 
aid-de-camp,"*  voted  Barton  an  elegant  sword ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  fol-     j^^  qs, 
lowing,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.*       ^^^• 
Genera]  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  at  about  the  time  when  Prescott  resumed  his  command  of  the  ene- 
my's forces.     The  latter,  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  determ- 
ined to  gratify  his  thirst  for  revenge*    Under  pretense  of  an  anticipated  attack  upon  the  isl- 
and, he  sent' a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  up  the  bay  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  de- 
stroy the  American  boats  and  other  property  that  fell  in  their  way.     At  daylight  the 
next  morning  they  landed  between  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  proceeded  in  two  divisions  to 
execute  their  orders.     One  party,  Who  proceeded  to  the  Kickemuet  River,  destroyed  seventy 
£at-bottomed  boats  and  a  state  galley ;  the  other  burned  the  meeting-house  and  a  number 
of  dwellings  at  Warren,  and  plundered  and  abused  the  inhabitants  in  various  ways.     The 
females  were  robbed  of  their  shoe-buckles,  finger-rings,  and  other  valuables,  and  live  stock 
were  driven  away  for  the  use  of  the  British  army.     They  then  proceeded  to  Bristol,  and  fired 

denoe,  the  groands  around  it  being  finely  shaded  by  willows,  elms,  and  sycamores.  The  present  occupant 
kindly  showed  me  the  room  in  which  Prescott  was  lying  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  It  is  on  the  second 
floor,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  house,  or  on  the  right  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  well-built 
frame  boose,  and  was  probably  then  the  most  spacious  mansion  on  the  island  out  of  Newport. 

^  General  Lee  had  been  captured  at  Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1776,  while  passing 
iroro  the  Hudson  to  join  Washington  on  the  Delaware. 

'  Jonmab  of  Congress,  iii.,  241.  '  Ibid.,  459. 
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the  Epiacopal  church  (miaUkiiig  it  for  a  diaMoten'  meeting-hotiBe),  bamed  twenty-two  dwell- 
ing, snd  carried  off  oonaidenble  plunder.  A  few  days  afterward,  another  marauding  part; 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  burned  the  mills  at  Tiverton,  and  attempted  to  let  fire  to  and  plunder 
the  town,  but  a  Teaolute  band  of  twenty-fire  men  kept  them  at  bay,  efiectnally  dilating  their 
paraage  acroai  the  bridge.  Satisfied  with  this  great  display  of  proweai  and  Tengeanoe,  Free- 
cott  re&ained  from  further  hostile  movements,  until  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  the 
combined  attacks  of  an  American  army  uid  a  French  fleet. 

I  have  noticed  on  pages  B6  and  87,  vol.  i.,  the  treaty  of  alliauoe  and  commerce  eoaduded 
between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  6th  of  .-. 

Febmary,  1778.'  Pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  a  French  squadron  for  the  American  service 
was  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  conaietiug  of  twelve  ibipa  of 
the  line,  and  four  Irigatet  of  superior  020.  Count 
d'Efltaing,  ■  brave  and  successful  naval  officer,  was 

apptnnted  to  the  command,  and  on  the  13th  of 

April  the  fleet  sailed  for  America.  Silas  Deane, 
one  of  the  American  commissioners,  and  M.  Gerard, 
the  first  appointed  French  minister  to  the  United 
States,  oame  passengers  in  the  Languedoo,  D'EBlaing's 
flag-ship.     Authentic  infonnation  of  the  sailing  of  this 

expedition  reached  the  British  cabinet  on  the  ) 

4th  of  Uay.     Some  of  the  ministers  being  out 
of  town,  a  cabinet  council  was  not  held  until  the  6th, 
when  it  was  determined  speedily  to  dispatch  a  power- 
ful squadron,  then  at  Portimouth,  to  America.     On  ^^^^V 
the  20th,  Admirals  Byron  and  Hyde  Parker,  with  yT 
twenty-tWo  ships  of  the  line,  weighed  anchor.     Doubtful  of  the  destination  of  D'Estaing,  and 
not  knowing  that  Deane  and  Gerard  were  with  bim,  ministers  countermanded  the  order  for 
sailing,  and  the  squadron,  overtaken  by  an  express,  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  it  remained 
until  the  5tb  of  June,  when  it  again  sailed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byron  alone.' 
The  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  thus  openly  giving  aid,  by  treaty  and  aims, 
to  the  revolted  colonies,  aroused  the  ire,  not  only  of  miuieters,  but  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whose  bosoms  the  embers  of  ancient  feuds  were  not  wholly  extinct.     In  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  just  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  ministers  moved  an  appropriate  addren  to 
the  king.     The  opposition  proposed  an  amendment  requesting  his  majesty  to  dismiss  the 
ministry .'    A  furious  debate  arose,  but  the  original  address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  against  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  the  Commons,  and  an  eqoaUy 

'  The  FrsDoh  sdtojt,  De  Noaillea  (uKte  oTL*  Fayette's  wife),  delivered  a  raicript  to  Ltard  WtpaaaA 
on  the  ITth  of  Maroh,  in  which  be  inromiBd  the  British  conrt  of  the  treatj.  WMe  in  it  he  profewed  in  the 
nune  of  the  goTemment  a  desire  to  maintain  unicable  relations  irith  Gresl  Britain,  and  declared  that  the 
"court  of  Londoa"  would  find  in  his  oommQnicalioD  "new  proofs  of  his  majesty's  [Louis  XVI.]  oonatant 
an]  sincere  disposition  for  pesoe,"  he  plainly  warned  it  that  hil  soreraign,  "being  detennined  to  pmteot 
effeotnallj  the  lawful  oommerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  mainiiiin  the  dignity  of  his  flog,  bad,  in  oonseqaence, 
taken  eflectual  measures,  in  oonceit  with  the  Thirteen  United  and  Independent  States  of  Amerioa."  This 
note  greatly  incensed  (be  British  ministry,  for  they  eonsidered  it  more  than  half  iionioal  in  language,  and 
intentloDsllj  insulting  in  spirit.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  seiiare  of  all  French  vessels  in  English  potts. 
A  similar  order  wa*  issued  by  the  Frsnch  govemmenL  War  thus  aetoally  ooouaeiiced  between  the  two 
nations,  though  not  fonn&lly  declared. 

'  Charles  Henry  Count  d'EstsJng  was  a  native  ofAniergne,  in  Piaooe.  He  was  under  the  famous  Count 
Lally,  goTsmoT  general  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1756.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  but  escaped  by  breaking  his  parole.  He  was  commander  at  the  taking  of  Grenada  alter  hu 
services  in  Amerioa.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  the  French  Revolutioa,  and, 
being  suapeotad  of  unfriendliness  to  the  Terrorist*,  was  gnitlotined  on  the  39th  of  April,  1793. 

*  Admiral  Byroa  carried  with  him  to  Earl  Howe,  the  naval  oonuaaader  on  the  Amerioan  ooast,  a  pertnii 
tor  that  officer  to  return  to  Englsod,  pursuant  to  his  own  urgent  request.     Byron  became  his  si 
the  chief  cf 
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decided  majority  in  the  Upper  House.  Parliament  soon  aflerward  adjourned,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  November,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  conduct  of  France.  After  speaking  of  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  quiet  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  he  said,  "  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  pretense  of  provocation  or  color  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborne 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,. in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights 
of  sovereigns  ;  at  first  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and  other  aid  to  my  revolted  sub- 
jects in  North  America ;  afterward  by  avowing  openly  their  support,  and  entering  into  formal 
engagements  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  at  length  by  committing  open  hostilities 
and  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects,  and  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.*'  He  alluded  to  the  want  of  success  in  America,  the  means 
that  had  been  put  forth  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  the  complete  failure  of  the  commissioners 
to  conelode  a  peace,  and  the  evident  preparations  for  hostilities  which  Spain  was  making. 
He  dosed  his  address  by  calling  upon  Parliament  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  which 
the  crisis  demanded,  assuring  them  that  his  cordial  co-operation  would  always  be  extended, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  called  out  the  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  king  carefully  avoided  casting  censure  upon  ministers  for  the  late  miscarriages  in 
America,  and,  by  implication,  fixed  the  blame  upon  the  commanders  in  that  service.  The 
address  was  warmly  opposed  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  Commons  the  king  was  accused  of 
falsehood — uttering  "  a  false,  unjust,  and  illiberal  slander  on  the  commanders  in  the  service 
of  the  crown ;  loading  them  with  a  censure  which  ought  to  fall  on  ministers  alone."  Yet 
ministers  'were  still  supported  by  pretty  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  while  the  war-spirit, 
renewed  by  the  Ftench  alliance,  was  hourly  increasing  among  the  multitude  without.^ 

After  a  voyage  of  eighty-seven  days,  the  French  squadron  arrived  on  the  coast, 
and  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  Howe,  with  his  fleet,  had,  for-  ^ 
tunately  for  himself,  led  the  Delaware  a  few  days  before,  and  was  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook, 
to  coKiperate  with  the  Brirish  land  forces  under  Clinton,  then  proceeding  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York.*  On  learning  this  fact,  Deane  and  Grerard  proceeded  immediately  up  the 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was  then  in  session.'  After  communicating  with 
that  body,  D'Estaing  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook.  Howe  was  within  the 
Hook,  in  Raritan  or  Amboy  Bay,*  whither  D'Estaing  could  not  with  safety  attempt  to  follow 
him  with  his  large  vessels,  on  account  of  a  sand-bar  extending  to  Staten  Island  from  Sandy 
Hook.*  He  anchored  near  the  Jersey  shore,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  D'Estaing  sailed  with  his  squadron,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Washington,  to  oo-operate  with  Greneral  Sullivan,  then  preparing  to  make  an  attempt 


'  LM8ing*8  "  1776,"  p.  274. 

*  It  was  during  this  progress  of  the  British  army  toward  New  York  that  the  Americans,  mider  the  imme- 
oommaod  of  Washington,  parsued  and  overtook  them  near  Monmoath  court-house,  in  New  Jersey, 

where  a  severe  battle  occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,  1778. 

*  Congress  had  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Philadel- 
phia in  the  autumn  of  1777,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1778,  after  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  enemy 
under  Clinton. 

*  Howe*s  fleet  consisted  of  only  six  64  gun  shipe,  three  of  50,  and  two  of  40,  with  some  frigates  and 
sloops.  Several  of  D'Estaing's  slups  were  of  great  bulk  and  weight  of  metal,  one  carrying  90,  ancyther  80, 
and  six  74  guns  each.  Had  D^Estatng  arrived  a  little  sooner,  and  caught  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he 
might  easily  have  captured  or  destroyed  it ;  and  doubtless  the  land  forces  of  the.  enemy  would  have  shsjred 
the  late  of  those  under  Burgojne  at  Saratoga. 

*  Sandy  Hook,  in  form  and  extent,  has  been  greatly  changed  since  the  time  in  question.  According  to  a 
map,  in  my  possession,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  under  the  direction  of  Grovernor  Tryon,  in  1779, 
Sandy  Hook  was  a  low  point,  extending  northward  from  the  Highlands  of  Nevenink  or  Navesink.  The 
sandy  bar  on  which  the  Ocean  House,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  River,  now  stands,  forming  a  sound 
many  miles  in  extent,  was  not  then  m  existence ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sea  made  a  breach  across  the  neck 
of  Sandy  Hook  in  1778,  that  there  was  a  passage  within  it  along  the  base  of  the  Highlands  from  the  Rari- 
tan or  Amboy  Bay.  Now  the  water  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth  in  the  main  ship  channel,  imme- 
diately above  the  east  beacon  on  Sandy  Hook,  quite  sufficient  to  allow  ships  as  heavy  as  D'Estaing's  to  enter 
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to  eipel  tfae  enemy  from  Rhode  Isl&nd.  In  consequence  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  aa  expedition  againtt  the  British  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1777,  Congresi  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  cause.  This  expedition  was  arranged  by  Gen- 
eral Spencer  at  considerable  expense,  and  with  fair  promise*  of  succcu.  The  Americans 
were  atationed  at  Tiverton,  near  the  present  stone  bridge,  and  bad  actually  em- 
barked in  their  boats  to  cross  over  to  Rhode  Island  to  surprise  the  enemy,  when 
Spencer  prudently  countermanded  the  order.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  British  command- 
er was  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  seeing  no  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  oppose  his 
landing,  apprehended  some  Blratagera  that  might 
be  fatal.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  lact.  The  Brit- 
ish had  determined  to  allow  the  Americana  to 
jand  and  march  some  distance  upon  the  ialaDd, 
when  they  would  out  oQ'  their  retreat  by  destroy- 
ing their  boats,  and  thus  make  them  captives. 
General  Spencer,  indignant  at  the  censure  im- 
plied in  the  proposed  inquiry  of  Congress,  resign- 
ed his  commission,  and  General  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.' 

The  French  fleet  appeared  ofl'the  har- 
bor of  Newport  on  the  29tb  of  July,  and 
the  next  morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  vessels  of  the  allies  were  anchored  near 
Brenton's  Reef,  where  General  Sullivan  had  a 
conference  with  the  admiral,  and  a  plan  of  oper- 
aiionB  was  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  ahipi  ran 
up  the  channel  west  of  Canonicut,  and  anchor- 
ed at  the  north  point  of  that  island. 

Washington  had  directed  Sullivan  to  call  upon 
Rhode  Island,  Uassachuselts,  and  Connecticut 
for  five  thousand  militia.  The  call  was  made, 
and  promptly  responded  to.  The  Massachusetts 
militia  marched  under  John  Hancock  as  gen- 
eral ;'  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  engen- 
dered by  the  presence  of  the  French  squadron, 
that  thousands  of  volunteers,  gentieniea  and  oth- 
ers, from  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, kc,  engaged  in  the  service,'  Two  bri- 
gades of  Continental  infantry,  under  La  Fayette, 
were  sent  from  the  main  army ;  and  the  whole 
force,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen- 
erals Greene*  and  La  Fayette. 
iiFEBiTiaro  UFDK  luiuDi  ..[,.i.u.™  ...0.  Q^  ^^^  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  D'Es- 

'  Joseph  Spencer  was  born  at  East  Haddani,  in  Connecllout,  in  1714.  He  wai  a  mijoi  in  the  colooial 
■rmj  in  1756,  and  wsa  one  of  [he  Qrat  eight  brifnuliers  appointed  bj  the  Continental  fangresa  in  17TS. 
He  was  appointed  a  major  general  in  Augual,  1776,  and  in  1777  wiu  in  command  of  the  ATaerican  forces 
ua  Rhode  Island.  After  his  resignation  be  wu  elected  a,  delejiBte  to  Congress  froni  bis  oatiie  !late.  Ha 
ilied  at  East  Haddam  in  January,  17S9,  aged  sevealj-tlve  yean. 

»  Hildrelh,  iii.,  252.  '  Gordon,  li^  369. 

*  Gencnil  Greene  vat  then  the  quarter-master  general  o(  the  Continental  anny.  His  pnidencp,  miliiary 
<klll,  and  the  foot  that  ha  was  a  Rhode  Islander,  induced  Waabington  (o  dispatcb  bini  to  that  field  of  oper- 
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taing  oommenced  operations.  Two  of  his  vessels  approached  to  the  attack  of  foar  British 
frigates  (the  Orpheus,  Lark,  Juno,  and  Cerherus)  and  some  smaller  vessels,  lying  near  Pru- 
dence Island.  Unahle  to  fight  successfully  or  to  escape,  the  enemy  set  fire  to  all  these  ves- 
wIb,  and  toon  aAerward  sunk  two  others  (the  Flora  and  Falcon),  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  D*£staing.  Unfortunately,  the  American  troops  were  not  quite  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet.  Although  Sullivan  had  every  thing  in  readiness  at 
Providence,  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  troops  prevented  his  departure  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
it  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  This  delay  was 
the  occasion  of  great  difiiculty,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

Qq  the  10th,  according  to  agreement,  the  whole  American  force,  in  two  divi-  An^st, 
sions,  crossed  from  Tiverton  in  eighty-six  flat-bottomed  boats,  ^  prepared  under  the  di-  ^^^ 
lection  of  the  energetic  Major  Talbot,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
was  to  be  joined  by  four  thousand  marines  from  the  French  squadron.  The  British  had  just 
been  re-enforced,  and  were  about  six  thousand  strong,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Pigot.  They  abandoned  their  works  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  when  the  Amer- 
icans landed,  and  retired  within  their  strongly-intrenched  lines  about  three  miles  above  New- 
port. Perceiving  this  movement,  Sullivan  ordered  the  Americans  to  advance,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  landing  of  the  French  troops.  They  moved  from  the  ferry,  and  in  the  afternoon 
encamped  upon  the  high  ground  known  as  Quaker  Hill,  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  north 
of  Newport. 

Within  five  days  afler  D'Estaing  left  Sandy  Hook,  four  British  men-of-war  had  arrived 
liogly  at  New  York.  With  this  re-enforcement  Howe  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief 
of  his  majesty's  army  on  Rhode  Island.  He  appeared  off  Newport  harbor  with  a  An?tt«t, 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  on  the  aAemoon  of  the  9th  ;  and  the  next  morning,  D'£s-  ^^®* 
taing,  instead  of  landing  his  marines  according  to  agreement,  spread  his  sails  to  a  favorable 
breeze,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  under  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  British  batteries, 
to  attack  Admiral  Howe.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Angnat  lo, 
French  fleet  went  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  all  that  day  the  two  naval  com-  '^''^ 
manden  contended  for  the  weather-gage.'  This  maneuvering  prevented  an  engagement. 
The  next  morning  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,'  and  a  violent  tempest,  that  raged  for 
nearly  forty-eight  hours,'  separated  the  belligerents.  Two  of  the  French  ships  were  dis- 
masted, and  the  count's  flag-ship  lost  her  rudder  and  all  her  masts.  In  this  condition  she 
was  borne  down  upon  by  a  British  frigate  under  full  sail,  from  which  she  received  a  broad- 
tide,  bat  with  little  damage.  Another  of  the  French  disabled  vessels  was  attacked  in  the 
same  way,  the  assailants  sheering  off  afler  firing  a  single  broadside  ;  but  the  junction  of  six 
sail  of  the  French  squadron  on  the  14  th  prevented  other  attacks  on  the  crippled  ships.    On 

the  1 6th,  the  French  seventy-four  gun  ship  CsBsar  and  the  British  fifty  gun  ship  Iris  had  a 

— — . \ 

'Tooomy  Hill,  H,  and  the  latter  crossing  the  slope  near  Rose  Island,  near  Newport ;  £,  the  American  lines 
between  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills  and  Butts^s  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island ;  F,  the  position  of  the 
Americans,  with  their  batteries,  when  preparing  to  attack  the  British  lines  and  waiting  for  D'Estaing ;  G, 
Btrker's  Hill,  fortified  by  the  British ;  H,  'Tonomy  Hill ;  O,  the  west  or  Narraganset  passage  of  the  bay ; 
P«  the  middle  ;  and  Q,  the  east  or  Seaconet  passage.  The  Bristol  Ferry,  across  which  the  Americans  re- 
treated, is  named  on  the  map.  It  was  at  the  narrowest  place,  a  line  to  the  right  of  the  word  Butts.  There 
were  fortifications  upon  Gold,  Rose,  Goat,  and  Contoar  Islands,  as  well  as  upon  Canonicut,  rains  of  which 
are  still  risible.  The  short  double  lines  upon  the  map,  inunediately  above  the  letter  N  in  Newport,  mark 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Adams,  the  Castle  Hill  of  the  RcTolution,  and  opposite,  upon  a  point  ofCanon- 
icat,  is  the   Domplings  Fort,  or  Fort  Canonioat,  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

^  These  boats  were  capable  of  bearing  one  hundred  men  each.  They  were  fitted  out  with  great  dis- 
pelch,  and  Talbot,  who  directed  the  operations,  became  so  wearied  by  over-exertions,  that  he  slept  soundly, 
for  a  kmg  time,  under  one  of  them,  while  the  hammers  of  the  caulkerS|  who  were  at  work  by  candle-light, 
were  rattling  orer  bis  head. — Tuckerman's  Life  of  Talboi^  p.  47. 

'  A  ship  is  said  to  have  the  weather-gage  when  she  is  at  the  windward  of  another  vessel.  In  naval  en- 
gagements, obtaining  the  weather-gage  is  an  important  desideratum  for  the  contending  squadrons. 

*  This  storm  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  Newport  as  "  the  great  storm,''  accounts  of 
which  they  bad  received  from  their  parents.  So  violent  was  the  wind,  that  the  spray  was  brought  by  it 
(lom  the  ocean,  and  incmsted  the  windows  in  the  town  with  salt. 
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severe  engagement  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  hoth  vessels  were  much  injured.  This 
ended  the  contest,  and  D'Estaing,  with  his  disabled  vessels,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New- 
port on  the  20  th. 

The  Americans,  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined  by  the  abandonment  of  them  by  their 
allies,  nevertheless  continued  their  preparations  for  attack  with  vigor.  They  had  suffered 
much  from  the  gale  and  the  rain.  On  the  night  of  the  1 2th,  not  a  tent  or  marquee  could 
be  kept  standing.  Several  soldiers  perished,  many  horses  died,  and  all  the  powder  delivered 
to  the  troops  was  ruined  by  the  rain.  The  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  the 
Aanrt;  storm  ceased  on  the  14th,  yet  their  courage  and  ardor  were  not  abated.  On  the 
^^  1 5th,  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  French  squadron,  as  promised  by 
the  admiral,  they  marched  forward  in  three  divisions,  took  post  within  two  miles  of  the  en- 
emy's lines,  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  soon  aflerward  opened  a  fire  of  balls 
and  bombs  upon  the  British  works.'  On  the  night  of  the  reappearance  of  D*£staing,  Gren- 
erals  Greene  and  La  Fayette  proceeded  to  visit  him  on  board  his  vessel,  to  consult  upon 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued.  They  urged  the  count  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  New- 
port harbor ;  for  the  British  garrison,  disappointed  and  dispirited  on  account  of  not  receiving 
provision  and  ammunition  from  Howe,  would  doubtless  surrender  without  resistance.  D'Es- 
taing  was  disposed  to  comply,  but  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  adherence  to  the  instructions  of 
his  government  to  put  into  Boston  harbor  for  repairs  in  the  event  of  injuries  being  sustained  by 
his  vessels.  Such  injuries  had  been  sustained  in  the  late  gale  and  partial  engagement,  and, 
overruled  by  his  officers,  he  refused  compliance,  sailed  for  Boston,  and  left  the  Americans  to 
take  care  of  themselves.'  Greene  and  La  Fayette  returned  on  the  night  of  the  2  let  with 
a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  French  admiral,  and  the  next  day  Grenerals  Sullivan  and 
Hancock  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  him.  A  protest  against  the  count's  taking  the  fleet 
to  Boston,  signed  by  all  the  general  officers  except  La  Fayette,  was  sent  to  him,  declaring 
such  a  measure  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  its  monarch, 
destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  two  nations.*  D'Estaing  afiected  to  be  ofiended  at  this  protest,  and  returned 
Anrastsa,  ^  Spirited  answer,  just  as  he  weighed  anchor  for  Boston,  which  drew  from  Sulli- 
177&  ynQ  ^  saroastic  reflection,  id  general  orders,  the  following  morning.^  From  Bos- 
ton the  count  wrote  an  explanatory  and  vindicatory  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  protest  and  of  Sullivan's  ungenerous  innuendoes.  The  whole  matter  was  final- 
ly  amicably  adjusted. 

Disgusted  at  what  they  deemed  the  perfidy  of  the  French  commander,  and  despairing 

*  General  Sullivan  quartered  abont  five  miles  from  Newport,  at  what  is  now  oalled  the  Gibb^s  Fann. 
La  Fayette  quartered  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  what  was  then  called  the  BoUer  Garden  Farm ;  and 
Greene  had  his  quarters  in  Middletown,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Colonel  Richard  K.  Randolph. — Ross's 
HutoTual  DucourUy  page  53. 

*  It  is  asserted  that  D*£staing  was  disliked  by  his  officers,  not  on  account  of  personal  oonsideratiotts,  bat 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  land  officer,  and  they  considered  it  an  afiront  that  he  was  placed  over  them. 
They  therefore  cast  every  impediment  in  his  vray,  where  opportunities  were  presented  in  which  he  might 
gain  personal  distinction.  In  the  case  in  question,  all  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  proceeding  to  Boston, 
and  entered  into  a  formal  protest  against  his  remaining  at  Newport. 

*  This  protest  was  signed  by  John  Sullivan,  I^athaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock,  J.  Glover,  Ezekiel  Cor- 
nell, William  Whipple,  John  Tyler,  Solomon  Lovell,  and  John  Fitzconnel. 

^  "  The  general  can  not  help,"  said  Sullivan,  in  his  orders,  "  lamenting  the  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
parture of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  finds  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some  who  placed  great  dependence 
upon  the  assistance  of  it,  though  he  can  by  no  means  suppote  the  army  or  any  part  of  it  endangered  by  this 
movement.**  Sullivan  was  doubtless  correct  in  his  opinion,  intimated  in  the  last  clause,  that  the  French  al- 
liance was  of  little  advantage  to  the  Americans,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  This  same  Admiral  d'Estaing 
subsequently  abandoned  the  Americans  at  the  South,  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  under  pretense  that  he  most 
seek  eafe  winter  quarters,  although  it  vras  then  only  in  the  month  of  October  I  The  English  and  Americans 
were  both  duped  by  "  his  roost  Christian  majesty"  of  France ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  a  balance- 
sheet  of  favors  connected  with  the  alliance  will  show  not  the  least  preponderance  of  service  in  favor  of  the 
French,  unless  the  result  of  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  Americans,  caused  by  the  hopes  of  success  from 
that  alliance,  shall  betaken  into  the  account. 
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of  iDcccH,  betweoD  two  and  three  thonnaDd  of  the  Americnn  Tolonteen  lell  for  home  on 
the  24th  and  25th.  The  Amerioaa  force  was  thus  ledoced  to  about  the  number  of 
that  of  the  enemy.  Under  tfaeM  circurngtances,  aa  auault  upon  the  British  lines  waa 
deemed  hazardous,  and  a  retreat  prudent.  La  Fayette  was  ditpatched  to  Boston,  to  to- 
licit  the  retara  of  D'Eataing  to  Newport,  but  he  could  only  get  a  promise  from  that  offi- 
cer to  nuirch  bia  troops  by  land  to  aid  the  Americans  in  the  siege,  if  requested.  It  was 
too  late  for  luch  a  movement. 

On  the  night  of  the  28tb,  the  Americani  commenced  a  retreat  with  great 
order  and  secrecy,  and  arrived  at  the  high  grounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  stores,  at  three  the  next  morning.  Their  retreat  having  been 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  a  pnnuit  was  undertaken.  The  Americans  had  fortified  an  em- 
inenoe  called  Butts's  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  Newport.  Here  they  made  a  stand, 
and  at  daylight  called  a  council  of  war.  General  Greene  proposed  to  march  back  and 
meet  the  eoeniy  on  the  west  n>ad,  then  approaching  in  detaohments,  and  eoosiating  only  of 
the  Hewian  chasseun  and  two  Anspach  regiments  under  Lossberg.     On  the  east  road  was 
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General  Smith,  with  two  regiments  and  two  flank  companies.  To  the  former  were  op- 
posed the  light  troops  of  Lieutenant- colon  el  Laurens,  and  to  the  latter  those  of  Colonel 
Urary  B.  Livingston.  Greene's  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  eol- 
kot  in  fbrcfl  npon  the  two  eminences  called  respectively  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hill.'  A  large 
detachment  of  the  enemy  marched  very  near  to  the  American  \elt,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Glover,  sjid  driven  back  to  Quaker  Hill.  About  nine  o'clock  the  British  opened  a  severe 
cannonade  upon  the  Americans  from  the  two  hills,  which  was  returned  from  Butts's  Hill 
'  with  spirit.  Skirmishes  continued  between  advanced  parties  until  near  ten,  when  two  Brit- 
ish sloops  of  war  and  other  armed  vessels,  having  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans, 
began  a  fire  upon  that  point  simultaneously  with  a  furious  attack  there  by  the  land  forces  of 
the  enemy.  This  attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Amerioans,  and  cut  off  a  retreat,  brought 
on  an  almost  general  action,  in  which  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  patriots  were 
at  one  time  engaged.  The  enemy's  line  was  finally  broken,  af^r  a  severe  engagement,  in 
attempts  to  take  the  redoubt  on  the  American  right,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  great 
oonfuaion  to  Turkey  Hill,  leaving  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  low  grounds  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred.  This  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  sultry  day,  and  a  number  on  both  sides 
perished  from  the  eSects  of  the  heat  and  fatigue.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
until  sDuset,  when  the  battle  ceased.  The  skirmishing  and  more  general  action  oonlinued 
seven  hours  without  intermissioD,  and  the  most  indomitable  coursige  was  evinced  by  both 
parties.     The  Americans  had  thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded,  and  forty- 

'  The  three  entineiices,  Batti's,  Qnaker,  snd  Torkey  Hill,  are  teea  in  Ibe  pietare,  the  fonner  on  tbe  left, 
it*  >lDpe9  covered  with  the  Aieericu  tents,  Quaker  Hill  in  Iha  center,  end  Tnrkej  Hill  on  the  right.  Tlie 
huDSc  in  die  rcnC'gmDiid,  on  the  right,  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Brindley,  now  near  (he  site  <^  (he  residence  oT 
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four  missing.     The  British  lost,  ia  killed  and  woonded,  two  hundred  and^ten,  and  twelve 
missing. 

So  nearly  matched  were  the  belligerents,  that  both  willingly  rested  in  their  respective 
camps  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  each  seemed  reluctant  to  renew  the  battle. 
Sullivan  had  good  cause  to  refrain  from  another  engagement,  for  at  break  of  day  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  Providence,  informing  him  that  Howe  had  again  sailed  for  Newport,  was 
seen  off  Block  Island  the  day  before,  and  probably,  before  night,  would  be  in  New- 

*"**  *  port  harbor.*  Under  tbese  circumstances,  Sullivan  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
Rhode  Island,  a  measure  concurred  in  by  his  officers.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
for  the  first  indications  of  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  would  bring  the  repulsed 
enemy  upon  them  in  full  force.  The  sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  only  four  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  information  of  Sullivan's  de- 
sign from  reaching  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Fortunately,  Butts's  Hill  concealed  all  movements 
in  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  During  the  day,  a  number  of  tents  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Americans,  and  pitched  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  army  were  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  camp.  This  was  intended  to  deceive  the  British,  and  was  success- 
ful. At  the  same  time,  and,  indeed,  during  the  engagement  of  the  previous  day,  tbe  heavy 
baggage  and  stores  were  falling  back  and  crossing  Bristol  ferry  to  the  main.  At  dark  the 
Attffast30,     tents  were  struck,  fires  were  lighted  in  front  at  various  points,  the  light  troops, 

ir78.  ^[ii^  i\^Q  baggage,  marched  down  to  the  ferry,  and  before  midnight  the  whole 
American  army  had  crossed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  main,  in  good  order,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  retreat.  La  Fayette  arrived  from  Boston,  whither,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  been  sent  to  persuade  D*£staing  to  proceed  with  his  squadron  to  Newport 
again.  He  was  greatly  mortified  at  being  absent  during  the  engagement."  Anticipating 
that  a  battle  would  take  place,  he  traveled  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  nearly  seventy  miles, 
in  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half.'  Althougb  denied  the  lau- 
rels whicb  he  migbt  have  won  in  battle,  he  participated  in  the  honors  of  a  successful  retreat. 
The  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  was  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  General  Sullivan,  for 
Newport  had  been  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the  British  army 

^  The  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  had  on  board  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thousand  troops  destined  for  Rhode 
Island ;  but  on  approaching  Newport,  and  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  (for  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  until 
the  31st,  the  day  after)  and  the  sailing  of  the  disabled  French  squadron  to  Boston,  Howe  changed  his  course, 
and  sailed  for  the  latter  port,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September.  Perceiving  no  chance  of  success 
in  attacking  D^Estaing,  Howe  prudently  withdrew,  after  throwing  the  town  of  Boston  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and,  with  the  disappointed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sailed  for  New  York.  On  the  way,  Clinton  or- 
dered his  marauding  officer.  General  Grey,  to  land  with  the  troops  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Acushnet  River,  and  proceed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  They  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  5th  of  September  and  twelve  the  next 
day,  destroyed  about  seventy  sail  of  vessels,  many  of  them  prizes  taken  by  American  privateers,  and  several 
small  crait ;  burned  the  magazine,  wharves,  stores,  warehouses,  vessels  on  the  stocks,  all  the  buildings  at 
M'Pherson's  wharf,  the  principal  part  of  the  houses  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  the  mills  and  houses  at 
Fairhaven,  opposite.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  $323,266.  Grey  and  his  troops 
then  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  they  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  made  a 
requisition  for  the  militia  arms,  the  public  money,  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  sheep.  The  de- 
fenseless inhabitants  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  the  marauders  returned  to  New 
York  vrith  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  British  army. 

'  La  Fayette  had  advised  a  retreat  from  Newport  six  days  before.  On  tbe  24th  he  gave  his  opinion  in 
writing,  as  follows :  *M  do  not  approve  of  continuing  the  siege.  The  time  of  the  militia  is  out,  and  they 
vrill  not  longer  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  common  cause.  A  retreat  is  the  wisest  step."  Wrir- 
ing  to  Washington  afler  the  retreat,  he  expressed  his  mortification,  and  said,  '^  That  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tion  fought  where  I  could  have  been,  and  was  not,  will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to  myself." 
He  arrived  while  the  army  was  retreating,  and  brought  ofi"  the  rear  guard  and  pickets  in  the  best  manner. 
His  feelings  were  soothed  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  adopted  on  the  19th  of  September,  thanking  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  those  under  his  command  for  their  conduct  in  the  action  and  retreat,  and  specially  re- 
questing the  president  to  inform  the  marquis  of  their  due  sense  of  his  personal  sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston, 
and  his  gallantry  in  conducting  the  pickets  and  out-sentries  in  the  evacuation. — Jourf%aU  of  Congren^  iv.,  378. 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  376.   * 
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ffora  ckpituUtion  bad  D'Eitaiag  co-operated.     Policy,  at  that  time,  dictated  the  couree  of 
CoDgreM  in  vrithholding  the  voice  of  coDanre,  but  the  people  unhesitatingly  charged  the  fail- 
ure of  ibe  expedition  npoa  the  bad  conduct  of  the  French.     The  retreat  wbi  approved  of  by 
CongreM,  in  a,  resolution  adopted  on  the  9th  of  September.     It  was  not  unaoiniously 
agreed  to,  aad  mn  unauecenful  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  it.      With  this  event 
closed  the  Eastern  campaign,  neither  party  in  the  contest  having  gained  any  thing.' 

The  British  held  possession  of  Rhode  Island  until  the  autumu  of  1779,  when  Sir  Henry 
ClintoD,  desirous  of  making  a  further  demonstration  at  the  South,  and  apprehending  an  at- 
'  tack  npoa  New  York  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  American  and  French,  supposed  tu 
have  been  concerted  between  Washington  and  D'Bstaing,  dispatched  a  number  of  trana> 
port*  to  bring  off  the  troops  from  Newport  to  strengthen  his  position  at  head -quarters.  They 
embarked  on  the  25lh  of  October,  leaving  B.hode  Island  in  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  after  an  occupation  of  three  years  by  the  enemy.  During  their  stay,  they  had 
desolated  the  island.  Only  a  single  tree  of  the  ancient  forest  is  left,  a  majestic  sycamore, 
standing  near  the  hank  of  the  Seaconet  channel, 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.     When  they  '■'■.i 

loft,  they  bnmed  the  barracks  at  Fort  Adams 
and  the  light-honae  hpon  Bea  vert  ail  Point. 
Tbey  also  carried  away  with  them  the  town 
rooords-  These  were  greatly  injured  by  being 
•abmerged  in  the  vessel  that  bore  them,  which 

waa  sunk  at  Hell  Gate.     They  were  recovered  1) 

»ad  tent  back  to  Newport,  hut  were  of  little  > 

■ervico  afterward.  This  event  produced  some 
embanraiunent  in  respect  to  property,  but  they 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  suSerings  of 
the  impoverished  iobabitanls  when  they  re- 
-  tnmed  to  their  mutilated  idwellingi  and  deso- 
lated farms.  The  winter  of  1779-80  was  a 
t«rrible  one  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.'  a.iliext  arciHoiii.' 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  after  Sir  Robert 
Figot  superseded  Prescott  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Rhode  Island,  the  people 
were  greatly  relieved  of  the  annoyances  they  had  been  subject  to  under  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
Private  property  was  retpeeted,  plunder  ceased,  the  people  were  treated  with  respect,  and, 
when  the  evacuation  took  place,  no  violence  marked  the  departure  of  the  enemy.  General 
Gates  was  then  at  Providence  with  a  small  force,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  British,*  anticipating  predatory  excursions  along  the  coast ;  but  General  Pigot 

*  Washinglon,  in  a  letter  to  Briffadiar-geDeral  Nelson  of  Virginia,  wrillea  oa  the  iiOlli  of  Aujnsl,  says  : 
"  II  is  nut  ■  litlle  pleating  nor  less  VDnderTul  to  coDterDplate  that,  sfter  two  tbbts'  iDBiieuvering,  and  on- 
dergoing  the  ilraDgesl  Ticissitades  that  perbaps  ever  attended  any  one  contest  sinoe  the  creation,  both 
armiea  are  brought  beck  to  the  very  pojnl  they  set  out  from,  and  that  the  ofTending  party  in  the  beginning 
n  DOW  redgced  to  the  use  of  the  apaje  and  pickaxea  for  defense.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  ao  con- 
fpicuoos  in  all  ibis,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  on  infidel  thai  laohs  faith,  and  more  wicked,  that  has  not 
gimtitnde  encngh  to  aoknowiedge  b>*  obligations." — Sparka's  Li/i  and  Writingi  of  Wathingltm,  vi.,  36. 

*  This  was  Ibe  severest  winter  ever  aiperieaaad  in  Amerioa.  Narraganiet  Bay  was  frozen  over;  and 
Ihe  reader  will  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  so  Srmly  bridged 
tkal  troops  and  heavy  fleld-piecea  oroased  from  the  city  to  Stalen  Island.  The  British  having  destroyed  ibe 
trees  oa  Rhode  Island,  fuel  was  very  scarce.  Il  was  sold  in  Newport  for  twenty  dollars  a  cord.  Food, 
■IsD,  was  very  scares;  com  sold  at  fnnr  silver  dollar*  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  at  two  dollars.  A  tax  of  lea 
ihoasand  doUsis  waa  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  Tiverton  and  neighboring  towns  conlrihuled  gen- 
■itiDsly  to  their  aid. — Ross's  Hiiloricat  CitcciirK,  p.  59. 

*  This  tree  stands,  solitary  and  peerless,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  water.  It  is  epon  the  land  oT  Mr. 
Tbnmaa  R.  Haizard,  and  between  his  line  mansion  and  the  river.  Il  is  ihirty-lwo  feet  in  circumference 
wilbin  twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  yet  vigorous,  though  storms  have  riven  some  of  its  topmost 
LriDcbn.     When  I  made  the  sketch  it  was  leafless,  the  autumn  winds  having  defoliated  it. 

'  Daring  the  oconpatioa  of  the  iilaed  by  the  British,  after  the  reireai  of  Sullivan,  Gates  was  In  conntani 
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was  no  marauder,  and  Bcorned  to  do,  even  under  command,  what  Try  on,  Wallace,  and  Grey 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1779  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year,  and  returned  to  France.  But  this  absence  was  not  a  season  of  idleness  among 
his  old  associates,  or  of  forgetfulness  of  the  Americans  on  the  part  of  La  Fayette.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief  design  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
his  people  and  government  more  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  to  procure  for 
them  more  substantial  aid  than  they  had  hitherto  received.  After  passing  a  few  days  with 
his  beautiful  and  much  loved  wife,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Count  de  Veigennea,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  an  army,  well-appointed  in  every  par- 
ticular, to  fight  in  America.  In  making  such  a  request,  a  soul  less  ardent  and  hopeful  than 
the  youthful  general's  would  not  have  perceived  the  least  probability  of  success.  He  was 
acting  without  instructions  fipm  the  American  Congress,  or  even  its  sanction  or  the  full  ap- 
proval of  Washington.  It  seemed  but  too  recently  that  French  and  American  troops  were 
battling  in  opposition  in  the  Western  Worlds  to  hope  that  they  would  freely  commingle, 
though  Britons  were  still  the  foes  of  the  French.  La  Fayette,  however,  understood  French 
character  better  than  Washington  and  Congress  did,  and  he  knew  that  success  would  at- 
tend the  measure.  *<  He  had  that  interior  conviction  which  no  argument  or  authority  oould 
subdue,  that  the  proposed  expedition  was  practicable  and  expedient^  and  he  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  the  ministers."'  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  held 
a  sutrardinate  rank  in  the  army  of  his  king ;  he,  therefore,  had  no  expectation  of  being  com- 
mander of  any  force  that  might  be  sent ;  his  efibrts  were  disinterested.*  Nothing  oould  di- 
vert him  from  his  object,  and,  with  a  joyful  heart,  he  returned  to  America  the  following 
spring,  bearing  to  the  patriots  the  glad  tidings  that  a  French  squadron,  with  an 

^'  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  admirably  officered  and  equipped,  and  con- 

veying money  for  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  about  to  sail  for  our  shores.  The  mar- 
quis also  brought  a  commission  from  Louis  XVI.  for  Washington,  appointing  him  lieutenant 
general  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  vice-admiral  of  its  fleets.  3?his  was  a  wise  measure, 
and  operated,  as  intended,  to  prevent  difficulties  that  might  arise  respecting  official  etiquette. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  Fronch  should  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  always  cede  the 
post  of  honor  to  the  Americans.  Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  expedition,  was  to  place  himself  under  the  American  commander-in- 
chief,  and  on  all  occasions  the  authority  of  Washington  was  to  be  respected  as  supreme. 
This  arrangement  secured  the  best  understanding  between  the  two  armies  while  the  allies 
remained  in  America.* 


receipt  of  intelligence  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  secret  letters  and  a  sort  of  tel- 
egraphic communication.  Lieutenant  Seth  Chapin  employed  a  woman,  residing  in  Newport,  to  write  down 
every  thing  of  importance,  and  conceal  the  letter  in  a  hole  in  a  certain  rock.  By  setting  up  poles,  as  if  to 
dry  clothes,  and  by  other  signals  agreed  upon,  the  lieutenant  was  informed  of  the  presence  of  a  letter  in  the 
secret  post-office,  and  of  perfect  safety  in  coming  to  receive  it.  He  would  then  row  across  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Little  Compton,  get  the  packet,  and  send  it  off  to  Gates.  After  the  evacuation,  the  lieutenant 
and  his  aids  received  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  Continental  money,  for  their  services,  the  whole 
amount  being  worth  then  only  about  seventy  dollars  in  specie. 

'  Everett's  Eulogy  on  La  Fayette, 

'  At  the  request  of  Count  de  Yergennes,  La  Fayette  drew  up  a  statement  containing  a  detailed  plan  of 
the  proposed  expedition.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  genius  of  the  highest  order,  of  which 
a  general  of  threescore  might  be  proud.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  the  character  of  the 
officers  proper  to  accompany  them,  the  appointments  of  the  fleet  and  army,  the  time  of  embarkatioo,  proper 
place  for  landing,  and  the  probable  service  to  which  the  fleet  and  army  would  be  called,  were  all  laid  out 
with  a  minuteness  and  clearness  of  detail  which  seemed  to  indicate  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture.    The  whole  expedition  was  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  marquis. 

'  This  arrangement  was  conceived  by  La  Fayette,  and  he  made  it  a  fundamental  point.  Not  oontent 
with  soliciting  troops  for  America,  La  Fayette  requested  large  supplies  of  clothing,  guns,  and  ammunitioa 
for  the  Republican  army.  They  were  promised,  but  only  a  part  were  sent.  Such  was  the  importunity  of 
La  Fayette,  and  such  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  with  which  he  represented  the  wants  and  claims  of  his 
Republican  friends,  that  the  old  Count  Maurepas,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  said  one  day  in  the  Cou»- 
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Good  Tidings  liroo^^  by  La  Fayette.  Tlieir  eflbct  Anrirel  of  die  Allies.  Encampment  at  Newport. 

— ■ ■ J 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  American  Congress  produced  by  the  tidings  brought  by  La  Fay- 
ette, and  assurance  possessed  the  minds  of  that  assembly  that  the  next  campaign  would  se- 
cure peace  and  independence  to  the  States.  Although  policy  forbade  giving  publicity  to  the 
(set  that  aid  from,  abroad  was  near  at  hand,  sufficient  information  leaked  out  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  pleasant  hopes  for  the  future.  The  return  of  La  Fayette  was  hailed  with 
delight.  Congress,  by  resolution,*'  testified  their  satisfaction  at  his  return,  and  ac-  aMayiiSb 
eepted  with  pleasure  a  tender  of  the  furthw  services  of  so  gallant  and  meritorious  an  ^^^' 
officer.'  Three  days  after ward^  Congress  resolved  that  bills  be  immediately  drawn  . 
on  Dr.  Franklin  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  Mr.  Jay  for  the  same  ^ 

amount,  payable  at  sixty  days'  sight ;  and  that  the  money  be  applied  solely  to  the  bringing 
of  the  army  into  the  field,  and  forwarding  them  supplies  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency 
and  nature  of  the  service  shall  require.  Also,  that  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  New  Hampshire,  be  most  earnestly  called  upon  to  pay  into  the  Continental  treas- 
ury, within  thirty  days,  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Legislatures, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia,  be  requested  to  invest  their  executive  authority,  or  some 
other  persons,  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them,  on  the  application  of  the  committee 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  state.*  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  were  exempt  from  the  requisition,  because  they  were  then  bearing  the  heavy 
burden  of  an  active  campaign  within  their  own  limits.  Congress  thus  began  to  prepare  for 
the  moet  energetic  co-operation  with  the  allies  when  they  should  arrive. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Temay,  sailed  from  Brest  early  in 
April,  and  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  July.'  On  the  evening  of 
the  1 0th  it  entered  Newport  harbor,  on  which  occasion  the  town  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  every  demonstration  of  joy  was  made  by  the  inhabitants.  General  Heath, 
then  in  conunand  on  Rhode  Island,  was  present  to  receive  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  on 
landing,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  batteries  upon  the  island.  On  the  24th,  the 
General  Assembly,  then  in  session,  presented  complimentary  addresses  to  Rochambeau  and 
Temay ;  and  General  Washington,  having  heard  of  their  arrival,  recommended,  in  general 
orders  at  his  camp  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  to  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  to  wear 
cockades  of  black  and  white — the  groufid  being  of  the  first  color,  and  the  reZt^of  the  second 
-—as  a  compliment  to,  and  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  afilection  for  their  allies.^  The  Amer- 
ican cockade,  at  that  time,  was  black ;  the  French  white. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  aUies,  La  Fayette  set  out  for 
Newport,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for 
future  operations.  The  French  troops  were  pleasantly  encamped  southeast  of  Newport,  but 
they  were  not  sufifered  to  remain  quiet.  When  intcdligence  of  the  sailing  of  Temay  from 
Brest  reached  the  British  cabinet,  they  dispatched  Admiral  Graves,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
to  re-enforce  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  the  successor  of  Byron,  then  commanding  the  squadron  on 
the  American  coast     Graves  arrived  at  New  York  three  days  after  Temay  entered  New- 

eOf  *'  It  is  fortunate  for  the  king  that  La  Fayette  does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  far- 
■itare,  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans,  as  his  majesty  would  be  onable  to  refuse  it.'*  La  Fayette  parchased, 
on  his  own  aocount,  a  large  quantity  of  swords  and  other  military  eqoipages,  which  he  brought  with  him 
aad  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  light  infantry  whom  he  commanded  daring  the  oampaign.^-See  Appendix 
to  vol.  vii.  of  Sparks's  Lift  and  WriHmg$  of  WaikmgUm,  where  will  be  foond  interesting  docmnents  relat- 
ing to  this  expedition. 

*  JamrmalM  of  Cimgreu,  vi.,  49.  While  in  France,  La  Fayette  was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword,  pre- 
pared there  nnder  the  directions  of  Franklin,  by  order  of  Congress.  Franklin  sent  it  to  the  marquis  from 
PiMsy,  by  his  grandson.    An  aocoont  of  this  sword,  and  drawings  will  be  foond  in  a  fatare  Chapter. 

'  JommaU  of  Comgrtn,  vi.,  50,  51. 

'  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  ships  of  eighty  gons  each,  one  of  seventy-four,  foar  of  sixty-four,  two  frigates 
of  forty,  a  cotter  of  twenty,  a  hospital-ship,  pierced  for  sixty-four,  a  bomb-ship,  and  thirty-two  transports. 
The  land  forces  tygnsifftftd  of  four  r^riments,  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  the  legion  of  the  Duke  de  Jiauzun, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thousand  men. 

*  Thacber,  p.  200.     Gordon,  iii.,  65. 
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July  13;  pof^  harbor.  The  English  fleet,  now  stronger  than  the  French,  proceeded  imme- 
^^^-  diately  to  attempt  a  blockade  of  the  latter  in  Narraganset  Bay.  On  the  19th,  four 
British  ships,  the  advance  sail  of  the  fleet  rendezvousing  at  Block  Island,  appeared  off*  New- 
port. The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  three  French  frigates  went  in 
pursuit  of  them,  but,  falling  in  with  nine  or  ten  ships  of  the  enemy  that  were  approaching, 
made  sail  for  the  harbor,  under  full  chase. 

Intelligence  was  received  that  General  Clinton,  lately  returned  to  New  York  from  the 
South,  was  preparing  to  proceed  in  person,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  to  attack  Rhode 
Island.  Menaced  by  sea  and  land.  General  Heath  called  earnestly  upon  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  troops,  and  his  requisition  was  promptly  complied  with  ; 
so  promptly,  that,  before  any  enemy  appeared,  the  allied  forces  felt  quite  competent  to  oppose 
the  largest  army  that  Clinton  could  possibly  bring  into  the  field.  Sir  Henry  actually  sailed 
from  New  York  with  eight  thousand  troops,  but  proceeded  no  further  than  Huntington  Bay, 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  Informed  there  of  the  fortified  position  of  the  French  at  Newport, 
the  rapid  gathering  of  the  militia,  and  the  approach  of  Washington  toward  New  York  city, 
Clinton  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  to  his  head-quarters. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  our  coast,  the  French  and  English  fleets  were 
striving  for  the  mastery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Admiral  de 
Guichen,  the  latter  by  Admiral  Rodney.  It  was  the  understanding  when  Temay  and  Ro- 
chambeau  left  France,  that  they  were  to  be  joined  at  Rhode  Island  by  the  squadron  of  De 
Guichen.  Events  unforeseen  prevented  this  junction.  The  arrival  of  Rodney  at  St.  Lucie, 
and  subsequent  maneuvers  and  encounters,  detained  De  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies  until 
July ;  and  five  days  before  Ternay  arrived  at  Newport,  De  Guichen  left  St.  Do- 
mingo for  Europe,  his  ships  having  suffered  greatly  in  the  engagements,  and  the  land 
troops  which  they  carried  having  been  terribly  diminished  by  sickness.  The  failure  of  this 
co-operation,  the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  French  troops  at  Newport,  and  the 
expectation  of  an  attack  there,  or  an  attempt  to  blockade  the  squadron,  made  it  inexpedient 
to  break  up  the  encampment  on  Rhode  Island  and  attempt  any  operations  at  a  distance.  It 
was  concluded  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Lauzun  and  his  legion,  as  we  have  seen,  were  can- 
toned at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  were  kept  under 
arms  at  Newport,  to  assist  in  guarding  the  French  squadron,  and  the  allies  became  a  bur- 
den, father  than  an  aid,  to  the  Americans.  The  conference  between  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  the  final  departure  of  the  French  troops  in  1781,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudson,  have  been  noticed  on  page  436,  vol.  i. 

The  Chevalier  de  Ternay  died  at  Newport  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
buried  with  distinguished  honors  in  Trinity  Church-yard,  where  a  slab  was  afterward  erected 
March,  ^^  his  memory.  Admiral  de  Barras  succeeded  him  in  command  early  in  the  foUovir- 
1781.  iQg  gpring,  about  which  time  Washington  arrived  at  Newport,  and  held  a  conference 
^4th  Rochambeau.  The  town  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  departure  of  the  allies,  quiet  prevailed  on  Rhode  Island.  Active  military  op- 
erations ceased  there,  and,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  people  were  undisturbed,  except 
by  occasional  menaces  from  English  vessels  in  pursuit  of  American  privateers,  of  which  a 
large  number  hailed  from  Narraganset  Bay,  or  made  its  waters  their  place  of  refuge  when 
in  danger  upon  the  coast.'  Newport  suffered  terribly  during  the  war.  Its  population  of 
eleven  thousand  in  1774,  was  reduced  to  about  six  thousand  in  1782  ;  and,  according  to  an 

—  _^.^^_         ■      -  —    -  _  .  ~  , 

^  It  is  believed  that  Newport  famished  more  seamen  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolution  than  any  other  port  on  the  continent,  except  Boston.  At  least  one  thoosand  men  were 
shipped  for  service  in  the  navy  from  that  port,  one  half  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  died 
in  prison-ships.  The  naval  commanders  in  the  war  who  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  were  John  Grimes,  Ben- 
jamin Pierce,  Joseph  Gardmer,  William  Dennis,  James  Godfred,  Remembrance  Simmons,  Thomas  Stacy, 
Oliver  Read,  Captain  Bently,  Samuel  Jeffers,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Finch,  Captain  Jaques,  James  Phil- 
lips, Ezekiel  Burroughs,  John  Murphy,  Isaac  Frabor,  William  Ladd,  Joseph  Sheffield,  and  Captain  Gazzee. 
These  either  sailed  from  Newport  previous  to  its  possession  by  the  enemy,  or  subsequently  from  other  ports 
of  New  England. — Ross^  page  62.     SilasTalbot,  also,  belonged  to  Rhode  Island. 
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ntimate  of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  appointed  for  the  purpoae,  the  value  of 
prifkte  property  destroyed  was  six  hnndred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  silver  money 

The  sun  hu  gone  down  behiud  ConaDuicut  and  the  hills  of  the  Narraganaet  country  , 
the  broad  sails  of  the  wind-mills  are  still ;  the  voices  of  the  milkers  come  up  from  the  neigh- 
boriog  fsnn-yard,  and  twilight  is  spreading  its  mysterious  veil  over  the  bay,  the  islands,  and 
tbe  ocean.  Let  us  descend  from  our  observatory  on  the  hiU  of  Uiantonomoh  and  return  to 
the  city,  and  in  the  morning  visit  the  places  hallowed  by  events  just  viewed  in  the  speculum 
of  history. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  was  cold  and  blustering ;  the  ground  was  bard  frozen  ;  octobar 
iee  covered  the  surface  of  the  pools,  and  the  north  wind  was  as  keen  u  the  breath  ^***- 
of  Decerobei.  I  started  early  in  a  light  rockaway  for  the  battle-ground  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  making  a  brief  call  on  tbe  way  (or,  rather,  out  of  the  way)  upon  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  general  of  the  Revolution  who  bore  that  name.  He  rC' 
tides  about  three  miles  above  Newport,  and  kindly  furnished  me  with  explicit  directions  re- 
(pecling  the  localities  I  was  about  to  visit.  About  a  mile  north  of  his  estate  I  came  to  the 
bead -quarters  of  Prescolt,  printed  on  page  76.  which  I  sketched  in  haste,  for  my  fingers  were 
too  toon  benumbed  with  cold  to  hold  the  pencil  expertly.  Twelve  miles  from  Newport  I 
came  to  the  Tesidenca  of  Mr.  Anthony,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  "  Brindley  House"  in  the  pic- 
tore  on  page  83.  An  introductory  line  from  his  brother,  David  Anthony,  Esq.,  was  a  key 
to  hii  generous  hospitality ;  and  after  accompanying  me  to  the  top  of  Bults's  Hill,  and  point- 
ing oat  the  plaeet  of  interest  included  in  the  view  from  its  summit,  he  kindly  invited  me  to 
diw  with  him  when  my  sketching  should  be  Bnished,  an  invitation  heartily  accepted,  for  a 
n^  of  twelve  miles  in  the  rold  mnrnine  air  was  a  whetstone  to  my  usually  good  appetite. 


UuAKiB  ""■.  noB  THi  FoKt  OK  Bum't  Hill. 

The  remains  of  the  old  fort  on  Butts's  Hilt,  the  embankments  and  foss^,  with  traces  of 
the  bastily-eonstructed  ravelins,  are  well  preserved.  Even  the  ruts  made  by  the  carriage- 
wbeel*  of  the  cannons,  at  the  embrasures  (for  the  ordnance  was  composed  of  field-pieces), 
were  vinble.  The  banks,  in  some  places,  are  twenty  feet  high,  measunng  from  the  bottom 
of  tbe  foasg.  Fortunately  for  the  antiquary,  the  works  were  constructed  chiefly  upon  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  the  plow  can  win  no  treasure  tikere ;  the  banks  were  earth,  and  aSbrd  no  quarry 
for  wall  buildera,  and  to  the  elements  alone  have  lowered  the  ramparts  and  filled  tbe  ditebet. 
Soalhward  from  this  eminence,  I  had  a  fme  view  of  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills — indeed,  of 
the  whole  battle-ground.  Sitting  upon  the  exterior  slope  of  the  southern  parapet,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  wind  by  a  damp  of  bushes  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  bastions,  I  sketched 
tbe  above  view,  which  includes  all  the  essential  portions  of  the  Geld  of  conflict.  The  emi- 
nence in  the  eenter,  on  which  stands  a  wind-mill,  is  Quaker  Hill ;  that  on  the  right  is  Tur- 
key Hill,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  is  teen  tbe  west  road.  In  tbe  hollow  at  tbe  foot 
of  these  hilla  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  waged.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  little  village  of 
Vewtott,  beyond  which  is  the  Eastern  or  Seaconet  Channel,  atrctchtng  away  to  the  ooean, 
ud  bounded  on  the  lell  by  the  cultivated  slopes  of  Little  Compton.  The  nndutations  in  the 
rur««TDni>d  ate  the  embankmenU  of  the  fort. 
II.  G 
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Northward  the  view  is  more  extenuve,  and  In'  lonie  reapecti  more  iaterHtiog.     Th« 
honwi  near  the  center  of  the  picture  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Bristol  feny,  over  which  the 


Vuw  NotTKwuD  rxM  Kvnt'i  Utu.. 

Americans,  under  Sullivan,  retreated  to  the  main  land.  A  little  to  the  left,  lying  upon  the 
e&it  shore  of  the  Narraganset,  was  Bristol ;  beyond  was  a  glimpse  of  Warren  ;  and  in  the 
far  distance,  directly  over  the  steam-hoat  seen  in  the  picture,  the  churoh  spires  of  Providence 
were  visible.  On  the  nght  the  high  promontory  of  Mount  Hope  loomed  op  ;  and  turning 
eastward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sketch,  stood  Tiverton  and  its  old  stone  bridge,  already 
mentioned.  I  could  find  no  sheltered  nook  in  making  the  sketch  ;  upon  the  bleak  Bummit 
of  the  hill  I  plied  the  pencil,  until  I  could  hold  it  no  longer  ;  but  the  drawing  was  finished. 
From  this  eminence  the  vision  takes  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  country  and  of  the  domains  of  Massasoit,  the  fast  friend  of  the  English.  There 
were  old  Pocasset  and  Fokanoket,  and,  more  conspicuous  and  interesting  than  all,  was  Mount 
Hope,  the  royal  seat  of  King  Philip,  the  last  of  the  Wampanoags.  Tt  is  too  cold  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  chronicle  here  ;  let  us  wrap  our  cloaks  around  us,  and,  while  gazing  upon 
the  beautiful  land  over  which  that  great  sachem  held  sway,  read  the  records  upon  the  tablets 
of  memory,  brief  but  interesting,  concerning  "  King  Philip's  War." 

"  'Tis  good  to  muse  on  nations  pasa'd  away 

Forever  from  iho  land  we  call  our  own ) 
Kalions  as  proud  and  mif^htj  in  tbeir  da;, 

Wbo  deemM  that  everlasting  was  their  Ihrone. 
An  «go  went  by,  and  Ihey  no  more  were  Icoown ! 

Snblimer  sadneu  will  the  mind  control, 
Listeninf;  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan; 

And  mcsner  utieh  will  less  disturb  the  soul ; 

And  homan  pride  falls  low  at  human  graiMleur'a  goal." 

RoBBBT  C.  S*nDS. 

We  have  observed  how  Massasoit,  the  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  dominions 

extended  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  presenting  the  hand  of  friendship 

and  protection  to  the  white  settlers,  remained  faithful  while  he  lived.     His  residence  was 

near  Warren,  on  the  eait  side  of  the  Narraganset ;  and  so  greatly  was  his  friendship  prized 

by  the  PtLcniM  FATHEns,  that  Winslow  and  others  made  a  long  journey  to  visit  him  when 

•  March,     dangerously  ill.a     Recovering,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  with 

leax       t),Q  whites,  and  faithfully  observed  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  thirty-two 

years  afterward, )>     Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  gave  promise  of 

equal  'Attachment  to  the  whites ;  but  his  rule  was  short ;  he  died  two  years  after 

the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  brother'  Pometacom  or  Metacomet,  better  known  as  King 

Philip,  became  the  head  of  his  nation.     He  was  a  bold,  powerful-minded  warrior,  and  al- 

'  Banorart  and  Hitdreth  say  nephew.  Earlier  historiana  disagree.  Prince  and  Trumbull  saj  he  vma 
grandson  to  Maasasoit,  and  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  call  him  his  son.  Governor  Prince,  it  is  said,  named 
Alexander  and  Philip  after  the  greai  Macedoninns,  in  compliment  to  Massoar>ii,  indicating  his  idea  of  tbeir 
chancier  as  warriors.     They  ncrc  donblless  sons  of  Mawtsoit. 
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Kwiy  hii  keen  perc^lioD  gave  hira  uneaBineM  "" 

leapBcting  the  fate  of  hia  race.     Year  after 

year  the  pregreaa  of  aettlement  had  curtailed 

the  broad  domainH  of  the  Wampanoagi,  until 

now  tbey  poateaMd  little  more  than  the  nar- 

tow  tongues  of  land  at  Pocanoket  and  Pocaa- 

wt,  DOW  Brietol  and  Tiverton  ;  yet  Philip  re-  \ 

newed  the  treaties  made  with  Ma«M- 

loit,  and  kept  them  faithfully  a  dozen  . 

yean ;  but  spreading  settlements,  reducing  his  •  '  ^ 

domainB  acre  by  acre,  breaking  np  his  hunting-  '   t 

groouds,  diminisbing  the  abundance  of  hia  fish-  ,  / 

erira,  and  menacing  his  nation  with  the  fate 
o(  the  iandiess,  stirred  up  his  savage  patriot- 
inn,  and  made  bim  resolve  to  sever  the  ties 
that  bound  him,  with  fatal  alliance,  to  his  ene- 
mies.    His  residence  wai  at  Monnt  Hope ; 

and  there,  in  the  solitude  of  the  prime-  -,     ,r'  .,  .  r-  /"  ^ 

T»!  forest,  he  called  his  warriors  around       ^/}J^^^'f  €»^i^.^^  ^'^^^  '^**^ 
him,  and  planned,  with  consummate  ,-  " 

(kill,  an  alliance  of  all  the  New  En-      ' 
gland  tribes  against  the  European  in- 
trude™.* ^""*"  "°  a.ON-«uu.  or  Ku.»  FHtw,. 

Far  years  the  pious  Eliot*  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  New  England  tribes  \ 

'  The  namber  of  Indians  in  New  Englaad  M  thsl  [ime  W  been  variously  eslitnated.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in 
bis  History  of  tbe  United  States  (i.,  36),  sapposas  that  tbere  were  tbirty-six  thoiuand  in  all.  one  ibird  of 
whom  were  warrion.  Hutchinson  (i.,  406)  estimates  the  fighting  men  of  the  Narragansets  alone  at  two 
tboasuid.  Hinckley  says  the  number  of  Indians  in  Plymoulb  oonnly  in  1683,  ten  years  after  Philip's  war, 
WIS  Tour  thousand.  Charch,  in  his  History  of  fiof  PkUip'i  Ifar,  pablisbed  In  Bnton  in  1716,  estimated 
the  number  o(  Indian  ffarriors  in  New  England,  in  the  ooniniancemeni  of  that  war,  at  (en  iboiusnd.  Baa- 
croft  (ii.,  94)  says  there  were  probably  flfty  thousand  whites  and  hardly  twenly-flve  thousand  Indians  in 
New  Bnpland,  west  of  the  Piscataqoa ;  while  east  of  that  stream,  in  Maine,  were  about  four  thousand 
vhites  and  more  than  that  namber  of  red  men. 

*  I  copied  this  and  the  annexed  marks  of  Philip's  chief  captains,  from  an  original  mortijage  given  by  the 
acbem,  to  Constant  Soutbwortb.  on  land  Ibnr  miles  square,  lying  south  of  Tannton. 
mortgnge  is  dated  October  1,  1672.      It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Leonard,  a    '  ' 
by  bimseir,  Constant  Sonthworth,  and  Hngh  Cole.     Ic  was  acknowl- 
edged before,  and  signed  by,  John  Alden.*      This  interesting  docu- 
ment is  in  the  possession  ^  that  intelligent  antiquary,  S.  G.  Drake, 
Esq^  of  Boston,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  (or  these  signatures.  ' 
No.  1  is  the  sign  of  Muit*SHirK,  alia*  NiuaoD ;  No.  2,  of  Wdnciov-     ""■  *■  '"■  ^ 

riwBA^ ;   No.  3,  of  Captain  Annawjin,  the  "  next  man  to  Philip,"  or  his  chief  warrior. 

'  John  Eliot,  usually  called  tbe  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  miniitcr  of  Roibury.  Massachusetts.  He 
was  bom  in  Essex  oounty,  England,  in  1604,  and  came  to  Amerioa  in  1631.  Edacated  tboroaghly  at 
Cambridge  University,  he  soon  obtained  great  inSuenoe  among  tbe  settlers.  Toncbed  by  the  ignorsnoe  of 
the  Indians  respecting  spiritual  things,  hia  heart  yearned  to  do  (hem  good,  and  for  many  years  he  labored 
(uidnoiuly  among  them,  with  great  success.  He  founded,  at  Nalick,  the  flrst  Indian  ohuroh  in  America, 
IB  1660.  The  next  year  be  published  tbe  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  Bible  and  other  books.  He  died  May  SOlb,  1690,  aged  abont  eighty-sii.  Tbe  venerable  apostle 
was  buried  in  the  Minuttn'  T<>mb,t  in  the  Srst  burying^^roond  at  Roxbnry,  which  is  ntnated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  great  avenne  across  tbe  Neck  to  Boston,  The  residence  of  Eliot  was  opposite  tbe  honse  of 
Gonnior  Thomas  Dndtey,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Dudley's  mansion  was  taken  down  in  177S,  and 
a  redoubt  was  erected  upon  the  spot.  The  site  Is  now  occupied  by  tbe  Universalist  chnrch.  Reverend 
Dr.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  is  the  fll^h  pastoral  successor  of  the  apostle  in  the  Brat  chnrch.     The  remains  of 

-on  who  •Lgned  tha  InftnmeiiE  of  d*U  fOTem. 
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Enlighteninent  of  the  Inditns.  Bassamon.  Riilog  of  the  New  Eng^nd  Tribes.  Daniel  GooUii. 

-*  ■- 

no  pains  were  spared  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  could  do  so  than,  recently,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rus- 
sia.* Churches  were  gathered  among  the  natives ;  and  when  Philip  lifted  the  hatchet, 
there  were  four  hundred  "  praying  Indians/'  as  the  converts  were  called,  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  whites ;  yet  Christianity  hardly  spread  beyond  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seven  feeble  villages  around  Boston.  Philip, 
like  Red  Jacket  of  our  days,  opposed  meddling  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and,  two 
years  before  the  war,  boldly  and  openly,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  warriors,  boasted  of 
his  own  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  belief. 


Handweitino  or  Eliot  and  Gookir. 


A  **  praying  Indian"  named  John  Sassamon,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
employed  as  a  teacher,  had  fled  to  Philip  on  account  of  some  misdemeanor,  and  became  a 
sort  of  secretary  to  the  sachem.  Being  persuaded  to  return  to  the  whites,  he  accused  Philip 
of  meditated  treason.  For  this  he  was  waylaid  by  the  savages,  and  slain.  Three  of  Phil- 
ip's men,  suspected  of  the  murder,  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  half  English  and  half  Indians, 
convicted,  and  hanged.  The  evidence  on  which  they  were  convicted  was  slender,  and  the 
Wampanoags  were  greatly  irritated.  Philip  was  cautious ;  his  warriors  were  impetaoas. 
Overruled  by  their  importunities,  and  goaded  by  a  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  and  humiH- 
ations  he  had  suflered  from  the  English,*  he  trampled  solemn  treaties  beneath  his  feet,  and 
lighted  the  flame  of  war.  Messengers  were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  oo-oper. 
ation,  and,  with  all  the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Metacomet  exhorted  his  followers  to 
curse  the  white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  pale  faces. 

"  Away  I  away  I  I  will  not  hear 

Of  aught  bat  death  or  vengeance  now ; 
By  the  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow  I 
I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace, 

Nor  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 
Link'd  to  the  pale-brow'd  stranger  race, 

That  work  the  ruin  of  our  land. 

his  predecessors  all  lie  in  the  Ministers'  Tomb.  The  commissioners  of  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  have 
designated  the  heights  on  its  western  border  as  the  Eliot  HUU^  and  there  the  citizens  of  Rozbmry  are  about 
to  erect  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle. 

Danikl  Gookin,  whose  signature  is  given  above,  was  the  friend  of,  and  a  zealous  co*worker  with,  Mr. 
Efiot.  He  came  to  Virginia,  from  England,  in  1621.  He  went  to  Massachusetts  with  his  family  in  1644, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  called  to  fill  civil  and  military  offices,  and  in  1652  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Indians.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  yean. 
Gookin  wrote  an  historical  account  of  the  New  England  Indians,  and  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  r«d  man 
through  life.  His  remains  are  in  the  old  buiying-ground  at  Cambridge.  Lieutenant  Gookin  of  our  Rev- 
olutionary army  was  his  lineal  descendant. 

^  Bancroft,  ii.,  94. 

'In  1671,  Philip  was  suspected  of  secret  plottings  against  the  English,  and,  notwithstanding  his  assev- 
erations to  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  fire-arms  to  the  whites.  This  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence for  the  English ;  for,  had  the  Indians  possessed  those  arms  in  the  war  that  ensued,  their  defeat  would 
have  been  doubtful. 
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IVHp^  l]ipMl.  Condltloiiortheliidianc.  Commeiioeinent  of  Hoatilltiei.  Canonchet  Mathei't  Magnali^ 

'*  Before  their  oomiDg,  we  had  ranged 

Our  forests  and  our  uplands  free ; 
Still  let  us  keep  unsold,  unchanged, 

The  heritage  of  Liberty. 
As  free  as  roU  the  ehainless  streams, 

Still  let  us  roam  our  ancient  woods ; 
As  free  as  break  the  morning  beamS| 

That  light  our  mountain  solitudes. 

"  Touch  not  the  hand  they  stretch  to  yon ; 

The  falsely-profier'd  cup  put  by ; 
Will  you  believe  a  coward  true  7 

Or  taste  the  poison'd  draught,  to  die  ? 
Their  friendship  is  a  lurking  snare ; 

Their  honor  but  an  idle  breath ; 
Their  smile  the  smile  that  traitors  wear ; 

Their  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death. 

"  And  till  your  last  white  foe  shall  kneel, 
And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire— 
Sleep— but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel ; 
Wake— but  to  deal  in  blood  and  fire." 

C.  Shbbrt. 

AlthoDgh  fierce  and  detennined  when  once  ftroused,  no  doubt  Philip  waa  hurried  into  this 
wnx  agunat  hia  best  judgment  and  feelings,  for  his  sagacity  must  have  forewarned  him  of 
fuiure.     The  English  were  well  armed  and  provisioned  ;  the  Indians  had  few  guns,  and 
thor  sobaistenee  was  precarious.     "  Phrensy  prompted  their  rising.     It  was  but  the  storm 
in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away.     They  rose  without  hope, 
and  therefore  they  fought  without  mercy.     For  them  as  a  nation  there  was  no  to-morrow.'*' 
Bancroft  has  given  a  condensed,  yet  perspicuous  and  brilliant  narrative  of  this  war. 
<*The  minds  of  the  English,"  he  says,  **  were  appalled  by  the  horrors  of  the  impending  con- 
flict, and  saperstition  indulged  in  its  wild  inventions.     At  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  you  might  have  seen  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp  imprinted  on  the  center  of  its  disk. 
The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  sky.     The  sighing  of  the  wind  was  like 
the  whistling  of  bullets.     Some  distinctly  heard  invisible  troops  of  horses  gallop  through  the 
air,  while  others  formed  the  prophecy  of  calamities  in  the  howling  of  the  wolves.* 

*'  At  the  very  beginning  of  danger,  the  colonists  exerted  their  wonted  energy.  Volunteers 
from  Massachusetts  joined  the  troops  from  Plymouth,  and,  within  a  week  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  insulated  Pokanokets  were  driven  from  Mount  Hope,  and  jmnuj  29, 
in  lets  than  a  month  Philip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the  interior  '^^ 
tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army  of  the  colonists  then  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Ntrragansets,  and  from  the  reluctant  tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise 
to  give  up  every  hostile  Indian.  Victory  seemed .  promptly  assured  ;  but  it  was  only  the 
eommencemmit  d  horrors.  Canonchet,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  the  son 
of  Miantonomoh  ;  and  conld  he  forget  his  father's  wrongs  ?  And  would  the  tribes  of  New  ^ 
England  permit  the  nation  that  had  first  given  a  welcome  to  the  English  to  perish  una- 
venged ?     Desolation  extended  along  the  whole  frontier.     Banished  from  his  patrimony, 

*  Baooroft,  ii.,  101. 

'  Cottoo  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  ii.,  486,  says,  "  Tea,  and  now  we  speak  of  things  omtnoia,  we  may 
add,  some  time  before  this  [the  execution  of  three  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Sassamon],  in  a  clear,  still, 
•unthiny  morning,  there  were  divers  persons  in  Maiden  who  heard  in  the  air,  on  the  southeast  of  theni,  a 
freat  gwm  go  oO;  and  presently  thereupon  the  report  of  imaU  guns,  like  musket  shot,  very  thick  discharging; 
as  if  there  had  been  a  battle.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  visible  done  in  any  part  of  the 
oolooy  to  occasion  such  noises ;  but  that  which  most  of  all  astonished  them  was  the  flying  of  biUlett,  which 
came' singing  over  their  heads  [beetles  ?  See  page  574,  vol.  i.],  and  seemed  very  near  to  them ;  after  which 
the  aoQod  of  dnuiu,  passing  along  westward,  was  very  audible ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Plymouth  colony, 
m  several  places,  invisible  troops  of  horse  were  heard  riding  to  and  fro."  No  credence  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  book  of  Mather's. 
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Indian  Method  of  Warfiire.  Dettraction  of  New  Enghnd  Villagee.  Terrible  RetalUtion  bj  die  Whitn. 

"where  the  Pilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  from  his  cabin,  which  had  sheltered  the  exiles.  Philip 
and  his  warriors  spread  through  the  country,  arousing  their  brethren  to  a  warfare  of  ex- 
termination. 

"  The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  one  of  ambush  and  surprise.  They  never 
once  met  the  English  in  open  field ;  but  always,  even  if  eight-fold  in  number,  fled  timor- 
ously before  infantry.  But  they  were  secret  as  beasts  of  prey,  skillful  marksmen,  and  in 
part  provided  with  fire-arms,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant  with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  mad  with  passion  for  rapine,  visngeance,  and  destruction,,  retreating  into 
swamps  for  their  fastnesses,  or  hiding  in  the  green-wood  thickets,  where  the  leaves  muffled 
the  eyes  of  the  pursuers.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipotent  among 
the  scattered  villages,  which  they  ravaged  like  a  passing  stonn ;'  and  for  a  full  year  they 
kept  all  New  England  in  a  state  of  terror  and  excitement.  The  exploring  party  was  way- 
laid and  out  ofi*,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  and  disjointed  limbs  of  the  dead  were  hung  upon 
the  trees  to  terrify  pursuers.  The  laborer  in  the  field,  the  reapers  as  they  went  forth  to 
harvest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the'  iheep,  were  shot  down  by 
skulking  foes,  whose  approach  was  invisible.  Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman  ? 
The  mother,  if  left  alone  in  the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children  ;  on  the 
sudden  attack,  the  husband  would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  and  perhaps 
only  one  escape ;  the  village  cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  in  files  on 
horseback,  the  farmer  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in  the  other,  his 'wife'  sdkted 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may  be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
could  not  proceed  safely  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  least  expected,  bullets  would  whiz  among 
them,  discharged  with  fatal  aim  from  an  ambuscade  by  the  wayside.  The  red  men  hung 
upon'  the  skirts  of  the  English  villages  *  like  the  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.* 

**  What  need  of  repeating  the  same  tale  of  horrors  ?  Brookfield  ¥ras  set  on 
bse^mberi.  ^^i*'  ^^'^  Tescued  okily  to  be  abandoned.  Deerfield  was  burned. ^  Hadley, 
surprised  during  a  time  of  religious  service,'  was  saved  only  by  the  daring  of 
Gofie»  the  regicide,  now  bowed  with  years,  a  heavenly  messenger  of  rescue,  who  darted  from 
his  hiding-plaoe,  rallied  the  disheartened,  and.  having  achieved  a  safe  defense,  sank  away  in 
his  retirement,  to  be  no  more  seen.  The  plains  of  Northfield  were  wet  with  the  blood  of 
ft  September  13.     Bocrs*'  and  twenty  of  his  valiant  associates.     Lathrop's  company  of  young 

men,  the  very  flower  of  Essex,  culled  out  of  the  towns  of  that  county,  were 
b  September  18.  butchered  ;*»  hardly  a  white  man  escaped  ;  and  the  little  stream  whose  chan- 
nel became  red  with  their  life  currents,  is  called  Bloody  Brook  to  this  day." 

The  Narragansets  played  felse  to  the  white  men,  and  in  winter  sheltered  the  foe  that 
wasted  their  settlements.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  through  the  deep 
snows  of  December,  a  thousand  men,  levied  by  the  united  colonies,  marched  to  the  great  fort 
of  the  tribe.'  Its  feeble  palisades  quickly  yielded,  and  fire  and  sword  soon  **  swept  away 
the  humble  glories  of  the  Narragansets.  Their  winter  stores,  their  wigwams,  and  all  the 
little  comforts  of  savage  life,  were  destroyed  ;  and  more,  their  old  men,  their  women,  their 
babes,  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  fire.''*  It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Indians.  Cold, 
hunger,  and  disease  followed,  and  were  the  powerful  allies  of  the  English  in  the  decimation 
of  the  tribe.  Yet  Canonchet  did  not  despair,  and  he  fought  gallantly,  until,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  he  was  put  to  death. 

In  the  spring,  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  began  its  work.     Weymouth, 
Groton,  Medfield,  Lancaster,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes ; 

*  See  page  420,  vol.  i.,  of  this  work. 

'  The  fort  was  situated  apon  an  island  containing  four  or  five  acres,  imbosomed  in  a  swamp.  The  island 
was  encompassed  by  high  and  strong  palisades,  with  abatit  outside^  and  there  three  thousand  of  the  Narra- 
gansets were  collected  to  pass  the  winter.  This  swamp  is  a  short  distance  southwest  of  Kingston  village, 
in  the  township  of  Kingston,  Washington  county,  Rhode  Island.  The  Stonington  and  Providence  rail'^way 
crosses  the  swamp  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  its  western  verge. 

'  Bancroft,  ii.,  105. 
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DedBaflOBoftlielDdlaiit.         Strifin  mong  them.         Phflip  a  FngUre.         Bis  Death.         Hit  Son.         Captain  Chnroh. 

Warwick  and  Providenoe,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  burned ;  and  every  wbere  the  isolated 
dwelhngs  of  adventnrous  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  as  the  season  advanced,  and  more 
remote  tribes  came  not  to  re-enforce  them,  the  Indians,  wasted  and  dispirited,  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  sQcoess.  Strifes  arose  among  them.  The  Connecticut  Indians  charged  their  mis- 
fortunes  upon  Philip,  and  so  did  the  Narragansets.  The  cords  of  alliance  were  severed. 
Some  surrendered  to  avoid  starvation ;  other  tribes  wandered  oflf  and  joined  those  of  Canada ; 
while  Captain  Church,  the  most  famous  of  the  English  partisan  warriors,  went  out  to  hunt 
and  destroy  the  fugitivea.*  During  the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed  or  submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  hiding-place  to  another ;  and  although  he 
bad  vainly  sought  the  aid  of  the  Mohawks,  and  knew  that  hope  was  at  an  end,  his  proud 
spirit  would  not  listen  to  words  of  peace ;  he  clefl  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  ventured  to 
prc^pose  it.  At  length,  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  he  resolved,  as  it  were,  to  meet  his  dee- 
tiny.  He  returned  to  the  beautiful  land  where  his  forefathers  slept,  the  cradle  of  unn^ 
his  infancy,  and  the  nestling-place  of  his  tribe.  Once  he  escaped  narrowly,  leaving  ^^- 
his  wife  and  only  son  prisoners.  This  bereavement  crushed  him.  **  My  heart  breaks," 
eried  the  chieftain,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief;  «  now  I  am  ready  to  die."  His  own  follow- 
ers now  began  to  plot  against  hitii,  to  make  better  terms  for  themselves.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  shot  by  a  faithless  Indian*  and  Captain  Church  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword. 
The  captive  orphan  was  transported  to  an  island  of  the  ocean.  So  perished  the  princes  of 
the  Pokanokets.  Sad  to  them  had  been  their  acquaintance  with  civilization.  The  first 
ship  that  came  on  their  coast  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred  ;  and  now  the  harmless  boy, 
who  had  been  cherished  as  an  only  child  and  the  future  sachem  of  their  tribes — ^the  last  of 
the  family  of  Massasoit — ^was  sold  into  bondage,  to  toil  as  a  slave  under  the  suns  of  Ber- 
mada,*  Of  the  once  prosperous  Narragansets  of  old,  the  chief  tribe  of  New  England,  hardly 
•ne  hundred  rcQaained.  The  sword,  famine,  fire,  and  sickness  had  swept  them  from  the 
earth.  '*  During  the  whole  war  the  Mohegans  remained  faithful  to  the  English,  and  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  the  happy  soil  of  Connecticut.  So  much  the  greater  was  the 
loss  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed.  The  disbursements 
and  losses  equaled  in  value  half  a  million  of  dollars— an  enormous  sum  for  the  few  of  that 
day.  More  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  country,  of  whom 
any  mother  might  have  been  proud,  perished  in  the  fleld.  As  many  as  six  hundred  houses 
were  burned.     Of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony,  one  in  twenty  had  fallen ;  and  one 

family  in  twenty  had  been  burned  out.     The  loss  of  lives  and  property  was,  in  proportion 
I  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Benjamin  Charch  was  bom  at  Dazbury,  in  1639.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  at  Seaoonnet,  oc 
Littie  Compton.  He  was  the  most  active  and  noted  combatant  of  the  Indians  daring  King  Philip's  war, 
and  when  Philip  was  shiin,  Charch  oat  off*  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  The  sword  with  which  he  per- 
formed  the  act  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mastaohosetts  Historical  Society  (see  page  562,  vol.  i.).  In  1689, 
Charch  was  commissioned  by  President  Hinckley,  of  Plymoath,  and  the  governors  of  Maine  and  Massachu* 
setts,  commander-in-chief  of  a  force  sent  against  the  Eastern  Indians.  He  continaed  making  expeditions 
against  them  until  1704.  In  his  old  age  he  was  oorpalent.  A  fall  from  his  horse  was  the  cause  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Little  Compton,  January  17, 1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Under  his 
dtrection  his  son  prepared  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  which  was  published  in  1716. 

'  The  disposal  of  this  child  was  a  subject  of  much  deliberation.  Several  of  the  elders  were  argent  to  pat 
him  to  death.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  be  merei/ul,  and  send  him  to  Bernnida,  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  many  Indians,  a  fate  to  them  worse  than  death.  During  the  war  the  government  of 
Pljrmooth  gave  thirty  shillings  for  every  head  of  an  Indian  killed  in  battle,  and  Philip's  brought  the  same 
price.  Their  living  bodies  brought  a  high  price  in  Bermuda,  and  probably  more  liviag  Indian  heads  went 
thitber  than  dead  ones  to  the  market  at  Plymoath.  Witamo,  the  squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset,  shared  in  the 
disasters  of  Philip.  She  viras  drowned  while  crossing  a  river  in  her  flight.  Her  bodf  was  recovered,  and 
the  head  cut  ofifand  stuck  upon  a  pole  at  Taunton,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  whites  and  the  tears  of  the  cap* 
tive  Indians.  The  body  of  Philip  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  English 
law  against  traitors.  One  of  his  hands  was  given  to  the  Indian  who  had  shot  him,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
for  a  paUioithanksfiving,  his  head  was  carried  in  trinroph  into  Pljrmooth.  What  a  mockery  of  Christiaa- 
itj  1  Mea,  guihy  of  gross  injustice  to  a  race  that  had  befriended  them,  lifting  their  hands  toward  heaven, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  they  had  injured,  and  singing  Te  Deum  Laudamut<,  or  praising  God  for  his 
providential  care !  No  Providence  tor  the  poor  Indian,  bemuse  he  had  neither  cunniag,  skill,  nor  gaa- 
powder! 
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to  numbers,  as  distressing  as  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  was  scarce  a  fiimily  from 
which  Death  had  not  selected  a  victim."'  Thus  ended  the  first  general  Indian  war  in  New 
England.  Righteousness,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  has  long  since  decided  the 
question  of  equity  ;  and  we,  viewing  the  scene  at  a  distance,  can  not  fail  to  discern  the  true 
verdict  against  the  avaricious  white  man. 

Those  dark  days  of  distress  and  crime  are  passed  away  forever.  The  splendors  of  an  Oc- 
tober sun,  which  then  shed  a  radiance  over  the  forests  and  the  waters,  beautiful  as  now,  no 
longer  light  up  the  ambuscade  of  the  red  men,  or  the  hiding-places  of  the  pale-faces  lurking 
for  blood.  From  the  bald  eminence  on  which  I  stand,  the  land  of  Philip  and  Canonchet, 
of  Witamo  and  M iantonomoh,  and  the  broad  waters  where  they  sported  in  peace,  are  spread 
out  to  the  eye  beautiful  as  the  *'  Happy  Valley,"  and  upon  the  whole  domain  rest  the-  be- 
neficent influences  of  love,  harmony,  righteousness,  and  peace.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to 
forget  the  gloomy  past,  and  leave  upon  memory  only  the  bright  vision  of  the  present. 

The  vision  was  bright  indeed,  but  it  was  the  sheen  of  the  glacier.  The  unclouded  sun 
and  the  uncurbed  north  wind  wrestled  for  the  mastery.  The  latter  was  the  victor,  and, 
until  I  was  warmed  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Anthony,  1  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  charms 
which  I  had  beheld  while  half  frozen  among  the  mounds  of  the  old  fortress  on  the  hill. 

I  returned  to  Newport  by  the  way  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  eastern  road,  where  I  sketched 
the  great  sycamore  pictured  on  page  85,  which  is  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  Seaconnet 
or  Eastern  Channel.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  passage,  a  little  below  Vaucluse,  occurred  one 
of  those  events,  characterised  by  skill  and  personal  bravery,  which  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  history  of  our  war  for  independence.  In  order  to  close  up  this  channel,  when  the 
French  fleet  appeared  ofi*  Newport,  the  British  converted  a  strong  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tuns  into  a  galley,  and  named  it  Pigot,  in  honor  of  the  commander  on  Rhode  Island.  Its 
upper  deck  was  removed,  and.  on  its  lower  deck  were  placed  twelve  eight-pounders,  which 
belonged  to  the  Flora,  that  was  sunk  in  Newport  harbor,  and  also  ten  swivels.  Thus 
armed,  >she  was  a  formidable  floating  battery.  Major  Silas  Talbot,  whose  exploits  had  al- 
ready won  the  expressed  approbation  of  Congress,  proposed  an  expedition  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy this  vessel,  for  it  efiectually  broke  up  the  local  trade  of  that  section.  Greneral  Sulli- 
van regarded  his  scheme  as  impracticable,  but  finally  consented  to  give  Talbot  permiwion  to 
make  the  attempt.  A  draft  of  men  for  the  purpose  was  allowed,  and  with  sixty  resolute 
patriots,  Talbot  sailed  from  Providence  in  a  coasting  sloop  called  the  Hawky  which  he  had 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  Armed  with  only  three  three-pounders,  besides  the  small  arms 
of  his  men,  he  sailed  by  the  British  forts  at  Bristol  Ferry,  and  anchored  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  PigoL  Procuring  a  horse  on  shore,  he  rode  down  the  east  bank  and  reoonnoitered. 
The  gall^  presented  a  formidable  appearance,  yet  the  major  was  not  daunted.  At  nine 
o*clock  in  the  evening,  favored  ixath  a  fair  wind,  and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Helm,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  small  re-enforcement,  Talbot  hoisted  the  anchor  of  the  Hawk,  and  with 
a  kedge- anchor  lashed  to  the  jib-boom  to  tear  the  nettings  of  the  Pigot,  he  bore  down  upon 
that  vessel.  It  was  a  very  dark  night  in  October.  Under  bare  poles  he  drifted  past 
Fogland  Ferry  fort  without  being  discovered,  when  he  hoisted  sail  and  ran  partly  un- 
der the  stern  of  the  galley.  The  sentinels  hailed  him,  but,  returning  no  answer,  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  discharged  at  the  Hawk  without  eflect.  The  anchor  tore  the  nettings  and 
grappled  the  fore-shrouds  of  the  Pigot,  enabling  the  assailants  to  make  a  free  passage  to  her 
deck.  With  loud  shouts,  the  Americans  jraured  from  the  Hawk,  and  drove  every  man  of 
the  Pigot  into  the  hold,  except  the  commander,  who  fought  desperately  alone,  with  no  other 
mail  than  shirt  and  drawers,  until  he  perceived  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  Pigot  was 
surrendered,  with  the  oflicers  and  crew.  Her  cables  were  coiled  over  the  hatchways,  to  se- 
cure the  prisoners  below,  and,  weighing  anchor,  Talbot,  with  his  prize,  entered  the  harbor 
of  Stonington  the  next  day.  This  bold  adventure  was  greatly  applauded,  and,  on  the  1 4th 
•of  November  following.  Congress  complimented  Talbot  and  his  men,  and  presented  him  with 
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Adlen  to  Hew  En^ud. 


I  of  lieuUnont  colooel  in  the  aimy  of  the  United  States.'     He  w»b  aderwaid 
transferred  to  the  navy,  in  which  KTvice  we  shall  meet  him  again. 

I  reached  Newport  at  ibur  o'clock,  and  at  auiuet  wa«  on  board  ..- ~  ~  . 

the  Empire  State,  a  noble  Sound  iteam-boat  (which  was  partially  x  < 
destroyed  by  fire  a  few  week*  afterward),  bound  for  New  York. 
We  pa«aed  old  Fort  Canonicut  and  Fort  Adam*,  and  out  of  the 
harbor  «t  twilight ;  aud  at  daik,  leaving  the  Beaver-tail  light  be- 
hind, we  were  breasting  the  moon-lit  waves  of  the  ocean  toward 
Point  Judith.  I  now  bade  a  final  adiea  to  New  England,  to  visit 
other  scenes  hallowed  by  the  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  liberty.  ._  .... 

Often  nnce  has  the  recollection  of  my  visit  there  come  up  in  mem-  ~' 

QTj  like  a  pleaaant  dream  ;  and  never  can  I  foiget  the  universal       c*KOHinn,  o»  Dunwjirai 
kindness  l^hich  I  received  during  my  brief  tarry  among  the  people 
of  the  East. 

"They  loie  their  land  because  it  ii  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  pive  augbt  otber  reason  why  -, 
Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 

And  Ihink  it  kindness  to  his  majesl/; 
A  siabbom  race,  fearing  and  flnltering  none. 

Such  sre  tbCf  nurtured,  Bnch  they  live  and  die, 
All,  hut  s  few  apost&tes,  who  are  meddling 
With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling  ; 

"  Or,  wandering  through  the  Sauihem  countries,  teaching 

The  A  B  C  from  Webstes's  spelling-book  j 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 

And  gaining,  by  what  ihey  call  '  hook  and  crook,' 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 

A  decent  tiTing,     The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  wilh  ss  favonible  eyes 
As  Gairiel  on  the  Devil  ia  Paradise. 

"But  these  are  bet  their  oalcasts.     View  Ihem  near. 
At  hime,  where  all  (heir  worth  and  pride  are  placed; 

And  there  their  hoapitable  Bros  bum  clear, 

And  there  the  lowliest  rann-hooK  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts;  in  piety  sincere  j 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste. 

In  friendsbip  warm  and  tme,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave." 

HaLLBCk's  "COBBBCTICDT." 


'  See  Tuckerman's  Xi/c  of  Talbot,-  JounuU  of  Cmgrtn,  iv.,  471. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 
By  palace,  village,  oot,  a  sweet  surpriae 
At  every  torn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 

'*  Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep, 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll ; 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter^s  sleep, 
Nor  bearaM  such  visions  on  a  -poet^s  soul  1 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control. 

In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole, 

While  ponderous  ruin  strew'd  the  broken  ground, 
And  these  gigantic  hills  forever  dosed  around.' ' 

Thkodoek  S.  Fat. 

\N^^^^  VERY  place  made  memorable  by  Revolutionary  evepts  has  an  interest 
^  7' ^  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  American,  and  claims  the  homage  of  re- 
gard from  the  lover  of  freedom,  wheresoever  he  may  have  inspired  his 
first  breath.     But  there  are  a  few  localities  so  thickly  clustered  with  asso- 
ciations of  deep  interest,  that  they  appear  like  fuglemen  in  the  march  of 
events  which  attract  the  historian's  notice.    Prominent  among  these  are  the 
Highlands,  upon  the  Hudson,  from  Haverstraw  to  Newburgh,  the  scenes  of 
councils,  battles,  sieges,  triumphs  and  treason,  in  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
mvolved  for  the  moment,  the  fate  of  American  liberty.     Thitherward  I  journeyed 
at  the  commencement  of  our  beautiful  Indian  summer,'  the  season 


t  "  When  first  the  firost 

Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms ; 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us ;  when  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet. 
Has  left  the  land  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops," 

Brainerd. 

and  rambled  for  a  week  among  those  ancient  hills  and  the  historic  grounds  adjacent.  I  ar- 
rived at  Newburgh  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  the  steep  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  and 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  enhanced  in  interest  to  the  student 
of  history  by  the  associations  which  hallow  it.  In  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  village,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  stands  the  gray  old  fabric  called  "  The  Hasbrouck  House,"  memorable 


'  The  week  or  ten  days  of  warm,  balmy  weather  in  autumn,  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  winter 
storms,  when,  as  Irving  says  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  "  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land 
and  pervade  the  very  atmosphere,"  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  has  attracted  ^he  at- 
tention of  travelers  and  philosophers.  It  is  called  Indian  fwmmer,  because  it  occurs  at  a  season  when  the 
natives  gathered  in  their  crops  of  maize  or  Indian  com.  The  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  so  mellows  the 
sunlight  that  every  object  wears  the  livery  of  repose,  like  the  landscapes  of  Southern  Italy.  The  cause  of 
the  warmth  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  season  is  an  unexplained  question.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
fallen  leaves  of  our  vast  forests  begin  to  decay.  As  decadence  is  slow  combustion,  may  not  the  heat  evolved 
in  the  process  produce  the  effects  noticed  ? 
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TkcBHkmukHBHtr^  Vldid?.      la  tatsHor  onutnietloB.       FnnluHd  bf  ttia  SUM.      Cemoosie*  H  ita  DsdlenOe^ 

u  the  head-quulen  of  Wubingtoii  at  the  cloae  of  the  Revolution.     From  the  rickety  pi- 

asBa  or  ttoop  on  the  riv- 
^  ^'  .-  er  front  may  be  seen  the 

bijtoric  ground*  of  Fish- 
kill,  New  Windwr.Plumb 
Point,  Fotloperi  IiUnd, 
and  the  Beacon  Hilli ; 
and  through  the  mighty 
gateway  in  the  Highlands, 
whole  posts  are  Break- 
neck and  Butter  Hills, 
in  altitude  fifleen  hnnd- 
red  feet,  appear  glimpaet 
of  diatant  West  Point 
and  the  ampfailheater  of 
wuwRsToif'i  Hui^uAiTEM  AT  H>nuuH.<  mo  untaiuswhicli  lu  tTOUud 

it.  Let  «B  take  a  peep 
within  the  venerable  mansion ;  and  as  the  morning  sun  is  shining  pleasantly  upon  the 
porch,  we  will  there  sit  down,  and  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  old  clasped  volume,  the  vade 
mecum  and  Mentor  of  our  journey. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  targe  square  room,  which  was  used  hy  Washington  for  his 
pnUic  Budiencec,  and  a<  a  dining  hall.  It  is  reroarkahle  for  the  fact  that  it  has  seven  doon, 
mud  only  one  window.  Of  the  two  doors  on  the  left  in  the  picture,  the  nearest  one  to  the 
■pect&tor  was  the  entrance  to  the  chief's  sitting-room  ;  the  other,  to  his  bed-room.  There 
u  no  plaster  ceiling  above ;  the  heavy  beams,  nine  inches  wide  and  fourteen  deep,  com- 
pletely raiposed,  give  it  a  strong  as  well  as  antique  appearance.     Properly  taken  care  of, 

'  Tbii  tI«w  !■  rrom  the  noRheut,  oomprliing  the  north  gable  ukI  east  or  river  rroot.  The  bouse  is  sob- 
■tanually  bailt  of  sume,  uvd  is  now  (ISSO)  just  one  bnndred  feara  old.  This  remark  applies  only  to' the 
poctiMi  oootainiDg  the  large  room  with  seven  doors,  and  ibe  two  bed-rooms  on  the  north  oT  it.  This  pmrtko 
was  boilt  in  IT50.  Alterwaid  ■  kitchen  was  built  on  the  south  end.  and  in  1770  an  addition  was  made  to 
it.  on  the  w«t  side,  of  the  same  len^h  and  height  ai  the  old  part.  The  dales  of  the  first  and  las!  additions 
are  cot  in  the  stooes  of  the  bDilding.  The  fire-place  in  the  large  room  is  very  spacious,  "in  which,"  safs 
Mr.  Eager,  "a  small  bullock  might  have  been  lumed  opon  a  spit."e  The  hoose  has  been  in  the  poesee- 
sn  of  the  Hasfaroook  ramil;  (ooe  of  the  oldest  oT  the  Hugaenot  families  in  the  coonty)  from  the  time  of  ila 
erectinD  until  teoeotly,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  parpose  of  preserving  it 
as  s  relio  of  the  RevolDtion.  Jt  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  village  of  Newbargh,  who  are  re- 
paired 10  eipeod  a  certain  amonnl  in  repairs,  ornamenting  the  grounds,  &o.  The  family  residing  in  the 
knise  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  attending  visitors.  The  honse  baa  been  tboronghly 
rspaired  wnoe  the  above  sketch  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  an  advisory  oommiltee  for  its  restoratioo 
lad  Ibe  embelliabmeot  of  the  grounds.  Smne  of  tbe  modem  alterations  within  have  been  ohanged,  and  the 
whole  sppearaoce  of  the  edifice  is  now  as  muoh  like  that  of  (he  era  r£  Ihe  Revolution  as  it  is  possible  to 
mate  it.  Interesting  ceremonies  were  bad  upon  the  occasion  of  its  dedication,  on  the  4lb  of  July,  1850. 
Yktn  wa>  a  oivio  and  military  procession.  The  ceremonies  on  the  green  before  tbe  bouse  were  opened 
with  crayer  by  Reverend  Dooioc  Jobnsoo,  and  an  address  by  J.  J.  Monell,  Esq.,  of  Nowburgb.  While  a 
atoir  was  aingiDg  tbe  following  last  stania  of  a  beaotifnl  ode,  written  by  Mrs.  Monell, 
•  Wllh  ■  piajsr  Tonr  ftUit  exprssilDft 
Bsiss  our  eonntrT'i  Ssg  <m  hlgb; 

-    fitars  snd  ttripss  tbsU  Aut  fur  tjt  I 
Mntdj  telling 
BUrrlgi  Wu  at  dajs  gma  hj,' 

Baiar-oeaei*!  Sootti  ^'^°  *as  [neseot,  hcnsted  the  Amerioan  flag  upon  a  lolly  staO'  erected  near.  Tbe 
l^^istioo  of  Independence  was  read  by  Honorable  F.  J.  Belts,  after  which  HoDorable  J.  W.  EdtniMids 
vtmoaaoai  an  oratsoor  marked  by  evideoeea  of  much  hiatorio  reaearch.  Henceforth  this  vsserated  relic  be- 
^^■to^a  people  of  New  York ;  and  doubtless  its  cabinet  of  Revolutionary  remains,  already  begun,  will 
'^         -"d  by  frequent  donations,  until  a  museum  of  rare  Iniersat  shall  be  collected  there. 
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thii  leUo  of  the  Revolution  may  remaia  another  oentury.     The  timbers  a 
masnre,  and  the  roof  and  weather- boa rdi  were  well  preurved. 


Tub  DiHIHO-iuLL,  u  Boob  wrm  ttevm  Deou.' 

Lady  Washington  was  a  resident  of  the  "Haehrouck  House"  during  the  summer  of  1783, 
and,  in  gratificalion  of  her  taste  for  gardening,  a  large  space  in  front  of  the  bouse  was  culti- 
vated by  her.  Mr.  Eager,  the  historian  of  Orange  county,  informed  me  thftt  within  his  re- 
membrance the  brick  borders  of  her  flower-beds  remained.  Washington,  with  his  lady,  left 
there  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  attend  upon  Congress,  then  in  seesion  at  Frince- 
toD,  New  Jersey,  leaving  the  portion  of  the  Continental  army  then  in  service,  uoder 
the  command  of  Geueral  Knox.  The  commander-in-chief  did  not  return  to  Newburgh,  hut 
made  his  head -quarters,  for  a  few  days  in  November,  at  West  Point,  from  whence  he  re- 
Nmcmbar  i:^     paired  to  New  York  and  took  possession  of  that  city  on  its  evacuation  by  the 

iTiC  British  troops. 

Orange  county  was  among  the  first  settled  portions  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
organized  in  1663  ;  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterward 
King  of  England,  The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  county  were  Germans,  and  their 
original  location  was  in  the  present  town  of  Newburgh,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Quassaic,  on  a  creek  of  that  name,  a  little  below  the  village.  They  obtained  a  patent  from 
Queen  Anne,  in  1719,  for  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  extending  north  from  the 
Quassaic  Creek,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  village  which  they  called  New  Burgh  or  New 

'  In  the  December  aamber  ol  the  New  York  Mirror  ror  1 834,  is  an  intereslinK  aoeoaal  of  thU  old  baild- 
iD|t,  bj  GdIibd  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  He  relates  the  r<illo\rinf|;  anecdote  ooooeoled  with  this  room,  vbich  be 
received  from  Colonel  Niofaolas  Fisb,  father  of  the  late  governor  of  ihe  State  of  New  York.  Just  before 
La  Fajette'a  death,  himself  and  the  American  minister,  with  ■everal  of  his  counliTmen,  were  invited  to  dine 
at  ibe  bouse  of  that  distinguished  Frenchman,  Marboia,  who  vu  the  French  secretary  of  lej^ation  here  dur- 
ing Ihe  Revolution.  Al  the  supper  hour  the  company  were  shown  into  a  rom  which  contrasted  quite  oddly 
with  the  Parisian  elegance  of  the  otber  apaftmenis  where  tbej  had  spent  the  evening.  A  h>w  boarded, 
painted  oeilinfr,  with  larf^  beams,  a  single  small,  uncurtained  window,  with  numerous  small  doors,  as  well 
aa  Ihe  general  ilyle  of  Ihe  whole,  gave,  al  tint,  Ihe  idea  of  Ihe  kitchen,  or  largest  room  of  a  Dutch  or  Bel- 
gian farm-house.  On  a  l<Hig  rough  table  was  *  repast  just  as  little  in  keeping  with  Ibe  reHned  kitchens  of 
Paris  as  the  room  was  with  its  BTGhiteolure.  It  consisted  of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  Duooalb -looking  pastry, 
and  wine  in  decanters  and  bottles,  accompanied  by  glasses  and  stiver  mngs,  such  as  indicated  other  habits 
aod  tastes  than  those  of  modem  Paris.  "  Do  you  know  where  we  now  are  ?"  said  the  boat  to  La  Fayette 
and  his  oompanioos.  They  paused  for  a  few  minutes  in  surprise.  They  had  seen  something  like  this  be- 
fore, bat  when  and  where  7  "  Ah  1  the  seven  doors  and  one  window,"  said  La  Fayette,  "  and  the  silver 
oamp-gobleta,  snch  as  the  marshals  of  France  used  in  mj  youth  I  We  are  at  Washington's  head-quaneis 
on  the  Hudson,  fifty  years  ago  I" 

The  view  here  given  is  from  the  west  door  of  the  dining-hall,  looking  oat  of  the  east  door  npou  the  Hud- 
son, the  green  fields  of  Fiahkill,  and  the  North  Beacon  of  the  Highlands,  whereon  the  Americans  lighted 
watch-fires  when  occasion  demanded  it.  The  (Ire-place  on  Ihe  right  is  within  the  area  nf  the  room,  having 
a  heavy  hewn  stone  for  a  batk-log.  The  visitor  may  stand  there,  and  look  up  the  brood-moothed  chimney 
10  the  sky  above. 
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First  Setdemento  in  Orange  Coonty.  Indian  Wart.  Snfferinga  of  the  People.  Attack  on  Minbink. 
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Town.  Five  hundred  acra  were  reserved  as  glebe  land,  and  under  favorable  auspices  the 
village  of  Newburgh  was  founded.  The  Crermans  in  time  became  dissatisfied,  sold  out  their 
patent  and  dispersed^  some  going  to  Pennsylvania,  and  others  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Some 
English,  Irish,  New  Englanders,  and  a  few  Huguenots  from  Ulster  filled  their  places,  and 
flourishing  settlements  were  soon  planted  along  the  river,  or  upon  the  rich  bottoms  of  the 
water-courses.  They  also  spread  interiorly,  and  Groshen,  Minisink,  Wawarsing,  and  other 
thriving  towns  sturted  up  in  the  midst  of  the  red  men.  The  ante-revolutionary  history  of 
this  section  of  the  state  is  full  of  stirring  incidents,  for  the  wily  Indian,  properly  suspicious 
of  the  pale  faces,  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  them  damage ;  and  the  privations,  alarms, 
and  sufierings  of  those  who  opened  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  country  to  the  sun  and  rain,  and 
spread  broad  acres  of  cultivation  where  the  deer  grazed  in  shady  solitudes,  compose  a  web 
of  romance  wonderful  indeed.  And  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  savages  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  of  Western  New  York  were  let  loose  upon  the  remote  settlements,  the 
people  of  Orange  county  were  intense  sufierers,  particularly  those  upon  its  frontier  settle- 
ments, in  the  direction  of  the  wilderness.  The  Tories  and  their  savage  associates  spread 
terror  in  every  direction,  and  in  Wawarsing  and  vicinity  many  patriots  and  their  families 
were  the  victims  of  ambuscade  or  open  attack.  But  I  will  not  repeat  a  tale  of  horror  such 
as  we  have  already  considered  in  viewing  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  atroci- 
ties committed  in  Orange  county  were  but  a  counterpart  in  character  and  horror  of  the  for- 
mer.^ Strong  houses  were  barricaded  and  used  as  forts ;  the  people  went  armed  by  day, 
and  slept  armed  at  night ;  and  almost  hourly  murder  and  rapine  stalked  boldly  abroad.  It 
was  a  time  of  darkest  misery  ;  and  not  until  the  Indian  power  of  the  West  was  broken,  and 
the  Tories  failed  to  receive  their  aid,  was  the  district  blessed  with  quiet. 

The  invasion  of  Minisink,*  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  was  one  of  those  prominent 
links  in  the  chain  of  Indian  and  Tory  depredations,  that  I  may  not  pass  it  over  with  only 
brief  mention.  Here  let  us  consider  it.  There  were  very  few  engaged  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  yet  that  few  fought  with  wonderful  valor,  and  suffered  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Count  Pulaski  and  his  legion  of  cavalry  were  stationed,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1778—9,  at  Minisink.  In  February,  he  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  to  join  the  army 
under  Lincoln.  The  settlement  was  thus  lefl  wholly  unprotected,  which  being  perceived 
by  Brant,  the  accomplished  Mohawk  warrior,  he  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  at  the  he^d  of  sixty  Indians,  and  twenty-seven  Tories 
disguised  as  savages,  he  stole  upon  the  little  town,  and  before  the  people  were  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  he  had  fired  several  dwellings.  With  no  means  for  defense,  the  inhab- 
itants sought  safety  in  flight  to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  pretty  village  and  all  their 
worldly  goods  a  spoil  to  the  invaders.  Their  small  stockade  fort,  a  mill,  and  twelve  houses 
and  bams  were  burned,  several'  persons  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  the  orchards  and 
plantations  were  laid  waste,  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  booty  of  every  kind  was  carried 
to  Grassy  Brook,  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen,  where 
the  chief  had  left  the  main  body  of  his  warriors.  When  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reached 
Goshen,  Doctor  Tusten,  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment td  meet  him  at  Minisink  the  next  day,  with  as  many  volunteers  as  they  could  muster. 
The  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  hardy  men  were  gath- 
ered around  Tusten  the  following  morning.  Many  of  these  were  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
vicinity.     A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  pursue  the  invaders. 

'  For  details  of  the  trials  of  the  settlers,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  this 
section,  see  a  pamphlet  pablished  at  Rondont,  entitled  ^*  The  Indians  ;  or,  Narrativu  of  Mas$acreSy  ir^., 
in  Wawarsing  and  it$  Vicinity  dwring  the  jinurican  Rev<^uHany 

*  Minisink  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Orange  county.  It  was  in  existence  as  a  white 
settlement  as  early  as  1669,  when  a  severe  battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians  on  the  22d  of  July,  ninety 
years,  to  a  day,  prerioos  to  the  conflict  in  qoestion.  From  that  time  until  the  Revolution  it  was  often  the 
scene  of  strife  with  the  red  men,  and  almost  every  dell,  and  rook,  and  ancient  tree  has  its  local  tradition. 
Tlie  place  of  the  ancient  settlement  is  situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Goshen,  among  the  Shawan- 
gimk  Mountains,  between  the  WallkiU  and  the  Navasiuk  Valleys. 
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Colonel  Tufiten,  who  well  knew  the  skill,  proweae,  caution,  and  craftiness  of  Brant,  opposed 
the  measure,  as  a  hazardous  undertaking  with  so  small  a  force.  He  was  overruled,  and  the 
debates  of  the  council  were  cut  short  by  Major  Meeker,  who  mounted  his  horse,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  shouted,  "  Let  the  Itrave  men  follow  me ;  the  cowards  may  stay  behind !" 
These  words  ignited  the  assembly,  and  the  line  of  march  was  immediately  formed.  They 
traveled  seventeen  miles,  and  then  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  Colonel 
Hathorn,  of  the  Warwick  militia,  with  a  small  re-enforcement,  joined  them.  He  was  Tus- 
ten's  senior  officer,  and  took  the  command.  They  resumed  their  march  at  sunrise,  and  at 
Half-way  Brook  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  the  previous  night ;  the  smoldering 
watch-fires  were  still  smoking.  The  number  of  these  fires  indicated  a  large  savage  force, 
and  the  two  colonels,  with  the  more  prudent  of  the  company,  advocated,  in  council,  a  return, 
rather  than  further  pursuit.  But  excited  bravado  overcame  prudence,  and  a  large  majority 
determined  to  pursue  the  Indians ;  the  minority  yielded,  and  the  match  was  resumed. 

A  sc9uting  party,  under  Captain  Tyler,  was  sent  forward  upon  the  Indian  trail.  The 
pursuers  were  discovered,  and  a  bullet  from  ah  unseen  foe  slew  tbie  captain.  There  was 
momentary  alarm ;  but  the  volunteers  pressed  eagerly  onward,  and  at  nine  in  the  morniog' 
they  hovered  upon  the  high  hills  overlookpg  the  Delaware  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Lacka- 
waxen.  The  enemy  were  in  full  view  below,  marching  in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place. 
Hathorn  determined  to  intercept  them  there,  and  disposed  his  men  accordingly.  The.  inter- 
vening hills  hid  the  belligerents  from  each  othdr.  ;  Brant  had  watched  the  movements  of 
his  pursuers,  and  comprehending  Hathorn's  de^gn,*he  wheeledi  bis  c6lumtf,  and  thriddtng 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  which  the  whites  had  crossed,  brought  his  whole  force  in  the 
rear  of  the' Americans.  Here  he  formed  an  ambuscade,  and  deliberately  selected  his  battle 
ground. 

The  volunteers  were  surprised  and  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  enemy  where  they  ex- 
pected to,  and  were  marching  back  when  they  discovered  some  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
them,  mounted  on  a  horse  stolen  at  Minisink,  was  shot  by  a  militia-man.  This  was  a  sig- 
nal for  action,  and  the  firing  soon  became  general.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody  conflict.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  a  detachment  of  Hathorn*s  troops,  consisting 
of  one  third  of  the  whole,  became  separated  from  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement. Closer  and  closer  the  savages  pressed  upon  the  whites,  until  they  were  hemmed 
within  the  circumference  of  an  acre  of  ground,  upon  a  rocky  hill  that  sloped  on  all  sides. 
The  ammunition  of  the  militia  was  stinted,  and  they  were  careful  not  to  fire  at  random  and 
without  aim.  Their  shots  were  deadly,  and  many  a  red  man  was  slain.  The  conflict  be- 
July  92;  E^^  &^  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  on  that  long 
17^^-  July  day.  At  twilight  the  battle  was  yet  undecided,  but  the  ammunition  of  the 
whites  being  exhausted,  a  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  broke  their  hollow  square  at  one 
comer.  The  survivors  of  the  conflict  attempted  to  retreat.  Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks,  Doctor 
Tusten  had  been  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  injured  during  the  day.  There  were  seventeen 
men  under  his  care  when  the  retreat  commenced.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them  furiously, 
and  all,  with  the  Doctor,  were  slain.  Several  who  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  across 
the  Delaware  were  shot  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  whole  number  that  went  forth,  only 
about  thirty  returned  to  relate  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  day.*  This  massacre  of  the  wound- 
ed is  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  whose  honor  and  humanity  were 
often  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  his  Tory  allies.  He  made  a  weak  defense  of  his  con- 
duct by  asserting  that  he  ofiered  the  Americans  good  treatment  if  they  would  surrender ; 


^  Tbe  place  of  conflict  is  about  two  miles  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  same  distance 
below  the  Ltchawachtin  or  Lackawaxen  River.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Banyville  station,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail*road.  The  batUe  ground  and  the  adjacent  region  continue  in  the  same  wild  state 
as  of  old,  and  over  the  rocky  knolls  and  tangled  ravines  where  the  Indians  and  the  Goshen  militia  fought, 
vi'ild  deer  roam  in  abundance,  and  a  panther  occasionally  leaps  upon  its  prey.  The  place  is  too  rocky  for 
cultivation,  and  must  ever  remain  a  wilderness.  At  the  Mohackamack  Fork  (now  Port  Jervis,  on  the  Dr^ 
aware)  was  a  small  settlement,  and  a  block-house,  called  Jersey  Fort. 
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■nM-i  Ddoue.     Effisec  or  Iba  UuBcra.     Bdntloa  oC  H^r  Wood.      InbnmeDI  oftha  Rsuilu  of  On  SI 

ihat  he  warned  them  of  the  fiereeneaa  of  the  ttiirat  Tor  blood  that  actuated  bis  t 
uid  thst  lie  could  not  uiswer  Tor  their  conduct  afler  the  first  shot  should  bo  fired  ;  and  that 
his  humans  nraivHitinn  was  answered  by  a.  bullet  from  an  American 
s  belt.' 

inding  country  was  filled  with  the  voice  of 
of  the  youth  and  mature  m&nhood  of  that 
massacre  made  thirty-three  widows  in  the 
1  at  Groehen.  At  the  recital,  a  shudder  ran  ' 
gave  keenness  te  the  blade  and  fierceness 
weeks  a^erward,  desolated  the  Indian  par- 
te Senecas  and  Cay u gas. 
1  much  and  sufibred  much  in  the  cause  of 
1  New  Windsor,  within  it,  having  been  the 
lingtoa  at  diflerent  times,  from  December, 
m  ofpeace  in  1783,  and  a  portion  of  that 
it  of  the  American  army,  the  county  is  a 
history  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  1780, 
I  the  army  was  cantoned  at  three 

points :  at  Morristown,  and  at 
Pompton,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
at  Fhillipstown,  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands.  Washington  e>- 
Mo^croNt  «  aouiu..'  Ublished  fais  head-quarters  at 


'  DnriDg  the  battle.  Major  Wood,  of  Goahen,  made  a  masonio  sign,  bj  accident,  which  BranI,  who  was 
>  Free-mason,  perceived  and  heeded.  Wood's  life  was  spared,  and  aa  a  prisoner  he  was  treated  irindly,  nntil 
the  Mohawk  chief  perceived  that  he  was  nol  a  Mason.  Then,  with  withering  scorn,  Brant  looked  upon 
Wood,  belieTiDg  that  ha  had  obtained  the  toasonic  sign  which  he  osed,  by  deception.  It  was  purely  an  ac- 
eideoi  on  ibe  part  of  Wood.  When  released,  he  hastened  to  become  a  member  of  (he  fraterniiy  by  whoae 
iattrameetality  his  life  had  beea  spared.  The  bouse  in  which  Major  Wood  lived  is  yet  standing  (thoagh 
noch  altered),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  north  of  tbe  rail-wuy  station  at  Goshen.  The  bouEC  of  Rc^er  Town. 
send,  who  WBs  amonf;  the  alsin,  ia  also  standing,  and  well  preserved.  It  is  in  (he  southern  part  of  (he  vil- 
lage. The  farmirt'  Halt  Jcadtmy,  art  old  brick  bailding,  two  stories  high,  and  now  used  Ibr  a  district 
school-hoaae,  ia  an  otjebt  i£  some  interest  to  the  visitor  at  Goshen,  from  the  circoDislanoe  that  there  Noah 
Webster,  oar  great  lexioographer,  once  taught  school.  An  old  gentleman  of  the  village  informed  me  that 
he  bad  often  seen  him  a(  twilight  on  a  summer's  evening  in  the  grove  on  the  hill  northward  of  (he  rail-way 
italioD,  ga(bering  op  the  mBnDscrip(s  which  he  had  been  preparing  in  a  retired  spot,  ar(er  school  hoars. 

*  In  1832,  Ibe  ciliiens  of  Orange  oouniy  collected  the  bones  of  those  slain  in  (be  battle  oTMinisink, 
whieb  had  been  left  Ibrty-three  years  npon  (be  field  of  strife,  and  caused  (hem  to  be  buried  near  (he  center 
of  (he  green  ■(  the  foot  of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  On  (bat  occasion  there  was  a  great  gathering  of 
people,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  in  number.  The  cadets  from  West  Point  were  (here,  under  (he  com- 
mand of  tbe  late  General  Worth,  (hen  a  major.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  General  Hatbom,  one  of  the 
sorviron  of  tbe  battle,  then  eighty  year?  of  age.  He  accompanied  (he  act  with  a  abort  and  feeling  address. 
A  faneiai  erslioo  vrss  pronounced  by  (he  Reverend  James  R.  Wilson,  now  of  Newbargh.     Over  (hcse  re- 

ment  a  few  feet  square,  designed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing;.  In  conseqoence  of  neglecting  to 
erect  (he  railing,  (he  monument  has  suHered  much  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  vandalism  which  I  have  al- 
ready noticed.  Its  comers  are  broken,  tbe  inscrip(ions  are  mutilated,  and  the  people  of  Goehen  are  made 
to  leal  many  regrets  for  useless  delay  in  giving  thai  inleresling  memorial  a  protection.  Oa  the  east  side 
tt  the  pedestal  ia  the  following  inscription  ; 

1822.     Sacrtd  to  the  memory  of  their  fellow- 

OpoD  the  other  three  sidea  of  the  pedestal  are  (he  following  names  of  (he  slain : 

''  Benjamii)  Tnsten,  cotooel ;  Beialeel  Tyler,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Little,  John  Duncan,  Benjamin  Tail, 
captaina;  J<4ib  Wood,  liealenani;  Nathaniel  Pinch,  adjutanli  Epbreim  Mastin,  Ephraim  Middangh,  en- 
signs; Gabriel  Wisner,  Esq.,  Stephen  Mead,  Mathias  Tcrwilliger,  Joshua  Lookwood,  Ephraim  Ferger- 
soo,  Rogw  TowBsend,  Samuel  Knapp,  James  Knapp,  Benjamin  Bennet,  William  Barker,  Jonathan  Pierce, 
Jamas  Little,  Joeeph  Norris,  Gilbert  Vail,  Abraham  Sbepperd,  Joel  Decker,  Nathan  Wade,  Simon  Wait, 
I  Tallmadge,  Jacob  Dunning,  John  Carpenter,  David  Barney,  Jonathan  Haskell,  Abraham  Witliamii, 
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New  Windsor  in  December,  1780,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1781,  when  the  French, 
who  had  quartered  during  the  winter  at  Newport  and  Lebanon,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Americans  on  the  Hudson.  In  April,  1782,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh, 
two  miles  above  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  where  he  continued  most  of  the  time  until 
November,  1783,  when  the  Continental  army  was  disbanded. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  of  1 782,  while  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  at 
Newburgh,  the  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  in  pursuance 
of  an  engagement  with  Rochambeau  to  form  a  junction  of  the  American  and  French  ibroes 
at  that  place,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Virginia.  The  allies  marched  eastward  late 
in  autunm,  when  the  American  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  traversed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  the  township  of  New  Windsor  on  the  28th  of  November, 
where  it  was  hutted  for  the  winter.  The  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Snake  Hill ;  of  this  we  will  write  presently.  Washington  continued 
his  head-quarters  at  the  stone  house  at  Newburgh ;  Generals  Knox  and  Greene,  who  had 
the  immediate  command  of  the  chief  forces  and  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  at  the  house 
of  John  Ellison  (now  Captain  Charles  Morton's),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  camp  near 
Snake  Hill ;  Gates  and  St.  Clair,  with  the  hospital  stores,  were  at  Edmonston's,  at  The 
Square  ;  La  Fayette  was  at  William  Ellison's,  near  by  ;  and  the  Baron  Steuben  was  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Verplanck,  on  the  Fishkill  side  of  the  river. 

At  Newburgh  occurred  one  of  the  most  painful  events  in  the  military  life  of  Washington. 
For  a  long  time  the  discontents  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army  respecting  the 
arrearages  of  their  pay  and  their  future  prospects,  had  been  increasing,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1782  became  alarmingly  manifest.  Complaints  were  frequently  made  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Feeling  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  his  sympathy  was  fully  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  companions  in  arms.  Colonel  Nioola,  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
/  ^T^^^^L^  much  weight  of  character,  was  usually  the  medi- 
um for  communicating  to  him,  verbally,  their  com- 
plaints, wishes,  and  fears.  In  May,  Colonel  Nicola 
addressed  a  letter  to  Washington,  the  tenor  of  which  struck  harshly  upon  the  tenderest  chord 
in  that  great  man's  feelings.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
army,  and  the  little  hope  they  could  have  of  being  properly  rewarded  by  Congress,  the  col- 
onel entered  into  a  political  disquisition  on  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  republics  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  susceptible  of  stability,  and  the  least 
capable  of  securing  the  rights,  freedom,  and  power  of  individuals.  He  therefore  inferred 
that  America  could  never  become  prosperous  under  such  a  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
English  government  was  nearer  perfection  than  any  other.  He  then  proceeded  to  express 
his  opinion  that  such  a  government  would  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  after  due  considera- 
tion, and  added,  **  In  this  case  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the  same  abilities 
which  have  led  us  through  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power  to  vic- 
tory and  glory — ^those  qualities,  that  have  merited  and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and 
veneration  of  an  army — would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direot  us  in  the  smoother  paths 
of  peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  idea  of  tyranny  and  monarchy  as  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a 
constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently  more  moderate  ;  but,  if  all  other  things  were 
once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of  kino, 
which  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with  some  national  advantage.''  How  amazingly  Col- 
onel Nicola,  and  those  officers  and  civilians  (and  they,  doubtless,  were  not  a  few)  whom  he 
represented,  misapprehended  the  true  character  of  Washington,  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  prompt  and  severe  rebuke  which  they  received  from  his  hand.  The  commander-in-chief 
replied  as  follows : 

James  Mosher.  Isaac  Ward,  Baltns  Nierpos,  Gamaliel  Bailey,  Moses  Thomas,  Eteazer  Owens,  Adam  Ein- 
bler,  Samuel  Little,  Benjamin  Donning,  Samuel  Rccd.*' 
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<•  SiB, — With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I  have  read  with  attention 
the  sentiments  you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  this  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  inforx]^tion  of  there  being 
such  ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  expressed,  and  which  I  must  view  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest 
in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  nec- 
essary. I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  en- 
couragement to  an  address  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall 
my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found' a 
person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  serious  wish  to  see  ample  justice 
done  to  the  army  than  I  do  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  power  and  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  efl^ect  it,  should  there  be 
any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate,  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature.  I 
am,  &c.'*» 

In  this  affair  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Washington  shone  with  its  brightest  luster. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  beloved  and  venerated  by  it  and  by  the  people ;  with  per- 
■onal  influence  unbounded,  and  with  power  in  possession  for  consummating  almost  any  po- 
litical scheme  not  apparently  derogatory  to  good  government,  he  receives  from  an  officer 
whom  he  greatly  esteems,  and  who  speaks  for  himself  and  others,  an  offer  of  the  scepter  of 
snpreme  rule  and  the  crown  of  royalty  !  What  a  bribe  !  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment ;  he  does  not  stop  to  revolve  in  his  mind  any  ideas  of  advantage  in  the  proposed 
scheme,  but  at  once  rebukes  the  author  sternly  but  kindly,  and  impresses  his  signet  of  stron- 
gest disapprobation  upon  the  proposal.      History  can.  not  present  a  parallel. 

The  apprehensions  which  this  event  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington,  though  allayed 
ibr  a  while,  were  painfully  revived  a  few  months  later.  The  same  circumstances  of  present 
hardship  and  gloomy  prospects  that  disturbed  the  army  when  Nicola  addressed  Washington, 
not  only  continued  to  exist,  but  reasons  for  discontent  daily  increased.  After  the  return  of 
the  army  from  Verplanck's  Point,  and  their  settlement  in  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
their  situatioa  and  prospects.  Expecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Revolutionary  government 
when  peace  should  be  established,  and  a  thorough  reorganization  of  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs, they  apprehended  great  difliculties  and  losses  in  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  partic- 
olarly  those  appertaining  to  the  long  arrearages  of  their  pay.  They  were  aware  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  treasury  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  government  in  commanding  resources 
for  its  replenishment ;  a  condition  arising  from  the  disposition  of  individual  states  to  deny 
the  right  of  Congress  to  ask  for  pecuniary  aid  from  their  respective  treasuries  in  satisfying 
public  creditors.  This  actual  state  of  things,  and  no  apparent  security  for  a  future  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims,  caused  great  excitement  and  uneasiness  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  in  December  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances.'  A  committee,  composed  of  General  M'Dougal,  Colonel  Ogden,  and  Col- 
onel Brooks,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  memorial  to  Philadelphia,  lay  it  before  Congress, 
and  explain  its  import.  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  delegate  from  each 
state,  to  consider  the  memorial.  The  committee  reported,  and,  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary.  Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  not  very  satisfactory.     In 

^  Sparks*s  Life  and  Writings  of  Watkington,  viii.,  300,  302.  Washington's  letter  to  Colonel  Nicola  is 
dated  at  Newbnrgh,  22d  May,  1762. 

*  This  memorial  comprehended  five  different  articles :  1.  Present  pay;  2.  A  settlement  of  the  aoooantu 
•f  the  amarages  of  pay,  and  secarity  for  what  was  doe ;  3.  A  commutation  of  the  half-pay  aothoriied  by 
difierant  resolutions  of  Congress,  for  an  equivalent  in  gross ;  4.  A  settlement  of  the  aecoanta  of  deficiencies 
q(  ratk»s  and  compensatioo :  5.  A  settlement  of  the  aoooojits  of  deficiencies  of  clothing  and  compensation. 

II.  H 
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r^ard  to  pretent  pay,  the  ■uperintendent  of  finanoe  was  directed  to  make  "aach  paftamt 
and  in  luoh  measure  as  he  shall  think  proper,"  as  soon  as  the  stale  of  publio  financus  would 
permit.     In  relation  to  arrearages  and  the  Mtllement  of  accounts,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the 
several  states  be  called  upon  to  complete,  without  delay,  the  settlements  with  their  respect- 
ive lines  of  the  army,  up  to  the  lit  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1763,  and  that  the  superintendent  of 
finanoe  he  directed  to  take  inch  measures  as 
shall  appear  to  biro  most  proper  for  efiecting 
the  settlement  from  that  period."     Concern- 
ing seenrity  for  what  should  be  found  due  on 
such  settlement.  Congress  declared,  by  resoln- 
tion,  that  they  would  "  make  every  efibrt  in 
'Uieir  power  to  obtain   from   the   respective 
states  substantial  funds,  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject of  funding  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  enter  upon  an  immediate  and 
fall  consideration  of  the  nature  of  such  funds, 
and  the  most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  them.'" 
In  these  resolutions.  Congress,    feeble  in 
actual  power  and  reaoureea,  made  no  definite 
promises  of  present  relief  or  future  justice ;  and 
«'ben  General  Knox,  who  had  been  appointed 
f       t  A  J,  ''y  t***  army  to  correspond  with  their  commit- 

f'^^Ul^  ^-CA'f-*^^.-^-''^^^         tee,  reported  the  facts,  the  discon-     Frtm-js. 

^  tent  and  dissatisfaction  was  quite  as        "^ 

great  as  before  the  action  of  Congress.  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  further  make  known 
their  sentiments  and  enforce  their  claims,  and  to  this  end  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  act 
with  energy.  A  plan  was  arranged  among  a  few  "for  assembling  the  ofRcers,  not  in  mass, 
but  by  representation  ;  and  for  passing  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  which,  in  the  bands  of  their 
committee,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  in  Congress,  would  furnish  a  new  and  powerful  lever"  of 
operation.     Major  John  Armstrong,'  General  Gates's  aid-de-camp,  a  young  ofGccr  of  six-and- 

'  JtmntaU  of  Cmgrta,  liii.,  82.  The  remainder  of  the  report  was  rererred  to  a  commiitee  coansting 
of  Mesars,  Mann,  Osgood,  Fitzsimmons,  Gerraia,  Hamillan,  and  Wilson. 

*  John  Armstrong  was  born  al  Carlisle,  in  Penn.'iylvuiiB,  on  the  35tb  oT  November,  1758.  He  was  the 
yoongest  of  two  sons  of  Genera]  John  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  distinguished  bj  his  services  ia  the  French 
aad  Indian  war  In  1T56.  In  1T7S,  al  the  most  critical  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  young  Arm- 
strong, then  a  sliidenl  of  Princeton  Coilege,  joined  ihe  army  as  a  volunteer  in  Poller's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid-de-camp  by  General  Hugh  Mercer,  and  remained  wilh  him  rill 
the  connection  was  severed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Princeton  by  the  death  (^  hi«  chief.  He  subsequently  oc- 
copied  the  same  position  in  the  family  of  Major-general  Gales,  and  served  ihrough  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  In  1780  he  was  made  adjatani  general  of  Ihe  Southern  army,  bat  fall- 
ing sick  of  fever  on  (he  Fedee,  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Olho  WilliamB,  a  ehorl  time  previous  to  the  de- 
feat at  Camden.  Resuming  hia  place  as  aid,  ho  remained  with  General  Gates  clU  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  NtuAur/fh  Addriati,  ihe  object  of  which  has  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented, aad  very  generally  misunderstood.  They  were  intended  to  awaken  in  Congress  and  ihe  States  a 
sense  of  justice  loward  its  creditors,  particularly  toward  the  army,  then  about  to  be  disbanded  without  re- 
quital for  its  services,  toils,  and  suflerings.  General  Washinglan,  in  1797,  bore  teslimoo;  to  the  patrioUc 
notives  of  the  author. 

Armstrong's  flrst  civil  appointments  were  those  of  Searetary  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adjalant 
general,  under  Dickenson's  and  Franklin's  administrations  ^  posts  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  1787, 
when  be  was  choseo  a  member  of  the  old  Congress.  In  the  aulomn  of  (be  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  one  of  tbs  three  judges  for  the  Western  Territory  ;  ihia  appointment  he  declined,  and  having  mar- 
ried, in  17B9,  a  lualcr  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  removed  lo  ihat  slate.  Here  he  purdiased  a 
farm,  and  devoted  himself  (o  agricultural  pursoiu-,  and,  though  oflered  by  President  Washington,  in  1793, 
the  place  of  United  Stales  supervisor  of  the  GoUoction  of  internal  revenue  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  de- 
alined  this  and  other  inviutioos  to  public  cfiice,  until,  in  Ihe  year  1800,  he  was  elected  United  States  ses- 
ator  by  an  almost  noaauDous  vole  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislatoie.    Having  resigned  in  I S02,  he  was  again 
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twenty,  and  possessing  much  ability,  was  chosen  to  write  an  address  to  the  army  suited  to 
the  subject ;  and  this,  with  an  anonymous  notification  of  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  was  cir- 
culated privately.''  The  address  exhibits  superior  talents,  and  was  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  malcontents.  Referring  to  his  personal  feelings,  and 
his  sacrifices  ibr  his  country,  the  writer  plays  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his  readers,  and  pre- 
pares their  minds  for  a  relinquishment  of  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  country,  already 
weakened  by  circumstances.  **  Faith,"  he  says,  "  has  its  limits  as  well  as  temper,  and  there 
are  points  beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched  without  sinking  into  cowardice  or  plung* 
iBg  into  credulity.  This,  my  friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation  ;  hurried  to  the  verge 
of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  forever.  To  be  tame  and  unprovoked,  when  injuries 
press  hard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weakness ;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage,  without  one 
maoly  efibrt  of  your  own,  would  fix  your  character,  and  show  the  world  how  richly  you  de- 
lenred  the  chains  yon  broke."  He  then  takes  a  review  of  the  past  and  present — their 
wrongs  and  their  complaints — their  petitions  and  the  denials  of  redress— -and  then  says, 
*' If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your 
strength  dissipate  by  division ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of 
your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinction 
left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars  ?  Can  you,  then,  consent  to  be  the  only  suffer- 
ers by  the  Revolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
contempt  ?  Can  you  consent  io  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor  ?  If 
you  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs ;  the  ridicule, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world  !     Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten." 

The  writer  now  changes  from  appeal  to  advice.  '*  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,"  he 
lays,  "  to  come  to  some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear  and  what  you  will  sufier.  If 
your  determination  be  in  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  government.     Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial ;  assume 

elected  in  1803,  and,  the  year  following,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Franoe; 
which  post,  at  a  very  critical  period  of  our  relations  with  that  country,  be  filled  .with  distinguished  ability 
for  more  than  six  years,  discharging  incidentally  the  functions  of  a  separate  mission  to  Spain  with  which 
he  was  invested. 

In  18t2  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  commanded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  until  called  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1813,  to  the  War  Department.  This  office  he  accepted  with 
reluctance,  and  with  little  anticipation  of  success  to  oar  arms.  In  effecting  salutary  changes  in  the  army, 
by  substituting  yoong  and  able  officers  for  the  old  ones  who  had  held  subordinate  stations  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  he  made  many  enemies.  The  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  office.  Public  opinion  held  him  responsible  for  this  misfortune,  but,  as  documentary  history  has 
shown,  without  justice.  No  man  took  office  with  purer  motives,  or  retired  from  it  with  a  better  claim  to 
have  faithfully  discharged  its  duties. 

General  Armstrong  died  at  his  re^dence  at  Red  Hook,  N.  T.,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1843,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  among  the  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  generation.  The  productions 
of  his  pen  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  ablest  writers  of  his  time  and  country.  These  consist  of  a  volumin- 
ma  correspoadence,  diplomatic  and  military ;  a  valuable  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  result  of  some  expe- 
rieoee  and  much  reading  ;  and  "Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,''  a  work  written  with  great  vigor  of  style. 
The  portrait  of  General  Armstrong,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is  from  a  painting  in  possession  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  drawn  from  life  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

'  This  notice  was  circulated  on  the  10th  of  March,  1783.  It  was  in  manuscript,  as  well  as  the  anony- 
BOOS  address  that  followed.  The  originals  were  carried  by  a  major,  who  was  a  deputy  inspector  under 
Baron  Steuben,  to  the  office  of  Barber,  the  adjutant  general,  where,  every  morning,  aids-de-camp,  majors 
of  brigades,  and  adjutants  of  regiments  were  assembled,  all  of  whom,  who  chose  to  do  so,  took  copies  and 
eirculated  them.  Among  the  transcribers  was  the  adjutant  of  the  conunander-in-chiePs  guard,  who  prob- 
ably fiiniisbed  him  with  the  copies  that  were  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
iDooymoas  notification : 

^  A  meeting  of  the  field  officers  is  requested  at  the  Public  Building  on  Tuesday  next  at  eleven  o'clook. 
A  commissioned  officer  from  each  company  is  expected,  and  a  delegate  from  the  medical  stafi".  The  object 
of  this  ooovention  is  to  consider  the  late  letter  of  our  representatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures 
(if  any)  ihmikl  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seem  to  have  solicited  in  vaia." 
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a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited,  and  determined  ;  and  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.*  Let  two  or  three  men  who  can  feel  as 
well  as  write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  yofur  last  remonstrance — ^for  I  would  no  longer  giye 
it  the  suing,  sod,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  fnemorial"  He  advises  them  to  talk  boldly  to 
Congress,  and  to  warn  that  body  that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  them  now  would 
operate  like  the  grave,  to  part  them  and  the  army  forever ;  **  that  in  any  political  event,  the 
army  has  its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  ybu  from  your  arms  but 
death  ;  if  war,  that,  courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your  illustrious  lead- 
er, you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  your  turn,  *  and  mock  when  their  fear 
cometh  on.'  Let  it  represent,  also,  that  should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy,  and  them  more  respectable." 

A  copy  of  these  papers  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  day  of 
their  circulation,  and  he  wisely  determined  to  guide  and  control  the  proceedings  thus  begun, 
rather  than  to  check  and  discourage  them  by  any  act  of  severity.  In  general  orders  the 
Uareh  11,  "^^^  rooming,  he  referred  to  the  anonymous  papers  and  the  meeting.  He  express- 
17^  ed  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding  as  disorderly  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
requested  that  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  company,  and  a  proper 
representation  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  should  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  the 
15th,  at  the  New  Building  (at  which  the  other  meeting  was  called),  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  army  to  Congress.  He  requested  the  senior  officer 
in  rank  (General  Gates)  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  On  the  appearance  of  this  order,  the 
writer  of  the  anonymous  address  put  forth  another,  rather  more  subdued  in  its  tone,  in  which 
he  sought  to  convince  the  officers  that  Washington  approved  of  the  scheme,  the  time  of 
meeting  only  being  changed.  The  design  of  this  interpretation  the  commander-in-chief  took 
care  to  frustrate,  by  conversing  personally  and  individually  with  those  officers  in  whose  good 
sense  and  integrity  he  had  confidence.  He  impressed  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger that  must  attend  any  rash  act  at  such  a  crisis,  inculcated  moderation,  and  exerted  all 


'  This  sentence,  particularly  alladed  to  by  Washington  in  his  address  to  the  officers,  was  the  one  which 
drew  down  upon  the  head  of  the  writer  the  fiercest  anathemas  of  public  opinion,  and  he  alone  has  been  held 
responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  the  army  should  use  its  power  to  intimidate  Congress.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion is  unwarrcuitable.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  aid, 
should,  without  the  promptings  of  men  of  greater  experience  who  surrounded  him,  propose  so  bold  a  meas- 
ure. It  is  well  known,  too,  that  many  officers,  whose  patriotism  was  never  suspected,  were  privy  to  the 
preparation  of  the  address,  and  suggested  many  of  its  sentiments;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  General  Gates  was  a  prominent  actor.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  that  particular  time  and  place. 
General  Hamilton,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  wrote  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia,  a 
month  before  (February  7,  1783),  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances  of  the  army,  in  which  he  held  similar 
language.  After  referring  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  finances,  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  army 
"that  the  disposition  to  recompense  their  services  will  cease  with  the  necessity  for  them,"  and  lamenting 
"  that  appearances  afford  too  much  ground  for  their  distrust,"  he  held  the  following  language :  '*  It  be- 
comes a  serious  inquiry,  What  is  the  true  line  of  policy  ?  7%e  clainu  of  the  army,  urged  with  tnoderation 
but  with  firmneBt,  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds  which  are  influenced  by  their  apprehensions  more  than 
by  their  judgments,  so  as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies  of  affairs  demand. 
They  may  add  weight  to  the  applications  of  Congress  to  the  several  states.  So  far,  a  useful  turn  may  be 
given  to  them."*  What  was  this  but  "  carr)'ing  their  appeal  from  ihejuttice  to  the  feara  of  government  ?" 
Hamilton  further  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  "  to  keep  a  complaining  and  Buffering  army  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation ;"  and  advised  Washington  not  to  discountenance  their  endeavors  to  procure  re- 
dress, but,  "  by  the  intervention  of  confidential  and  prudent  persons,  to  take  the  direction  of  them.''^  Hamil- 
ton was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  him,  written  on  the  12th  of  March,  Washington 
remarked  that  all  was  tranquillity  in  the  camp  until  after  the  arrival  from  Philadelphia  of  "  a  certain  gen- 
tleman" (General  Walter  Stewart),  and  intimated  that  the  discontents  in  the  army  were  made  active  bv 
members  of  Congress,  who  wished  to  see  the  delinquent  states  thus  forced  to  do  justice.  Hamilton,  in  re- 
ply, admitted  that  he  had  urged  the  propriety  "  of  uniting  the  influence  of  the  public  creditors"  (of  whom 
the  soldiers  were  the  most  meritorious)  "  and  the  army,  to  prevail  upon  the  states  to  enter  into  their  view8."t 
But,  while  Hamilton  held  these  views,  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  army  turning  its  power  against  the 
civil  government.  '^  There  would  be  no  chance  of  success,"  he  said,  "  withoiit  having  recourse  to  means 
that  would  reverse  oar  Revolution."! 
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his  powers  of  argument  to  appease  their  discontehts.  They  were  thus  prepared  to  deliber- 
ate in  the  proposed  convention  without  passion,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  rested  upon  them  as  patriots  and  leaders. 

The  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  Washington's  orders.  There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  officers,  and  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  assembly  when  the  commander-in-chief  stepped 
forward  upon  the  platform  to  read  an  address  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.' 
This  address,  so  compact  in  construction  of  language ;  so  dignified  and  patriotic  ;  so  mild, 
yet  so  severe,  and,  withal,  so  vitally  important  in  its  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  unfold- 
ing republic  and  the  best  interests  of  human  freedom,  I  here  give  entire,  in  a  foot-note,  for 
a  mere  synopsis  can  not  do  it  justice.* 


'  Miijor  Robert  Burnet,  of  Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  present,  informed 
me  that  the  roost  profeand  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  when  Washington  arose  to  read  his  address.  As 
he  put  00  his  spectacles,*  he  said,  ^*  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  1  have  not  only  grown  gray  hut  blind  in  your 
service.**  This  simple  remark,  under  such  circumstances,  had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  the  assemblage. 
Humphreys,  in  his  Life  of  Putnam,  mentions  this  oiroumstance ;  so,  also,  does  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Life 
of  his  father. 

*  *'  Gentlemen, — By  an  anonymous  summons,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convene  you  together ;  how 
ioeoiisistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how  unmilitary,  and  how  subversive  of  all  order  and  discipline,  let 
the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide^  In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anonymous  production  was 
sent  into  circulation,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the 
army.  The  author  of  the  piece  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness  of  his  pen,  and  I  could  wish  he 
had  as  much  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ;  for,  as  men  see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced 
by  the  reflecting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  different  means  to  attain  the  same  end,  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress should  have  had  more  charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who  should  recommend  moderation 
and  longer  forbearance ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  and  act  as  he  advises. 

**  But  he  had  another  plan  in  view,  in  which  candor  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  regard  to  justice,  and 
love  of  country  have  no  part ;  and  he  was  right  to  insinuate  the  darkest  suspicion  to  effect  the  blackest  de- 
sign. That  the  address  is  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes ; 
that  it  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  rouse  all  those  resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief;  that  the 
secret  mover  of  this  scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  while  they  were 
warmed  by  the  recollection  of  past  distresses,  without  giving  time  for  cool,  deliberate  thinking,  and  that 
composure  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious, 
by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  to  need  other  proofs  than  a  reference  to  the  proceedings. 

^^  Thus  much,  gendemen,  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  to  yoo^  to  show  upon  what  prin- 
ciples I  (ypposed  the  irregular  and  hasty  meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give  you  eve1y  opportunity,  consistent  with  your  own  honor  and 
the  dignity  of  the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.  If  my  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to 
you  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  una- 
vailing and  improper.  But,  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country ; 
as  I  have  never  left  your  side  one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have  been  the 
oonstant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your 
merits ;  as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation  as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
army ;  as  ray  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen 
when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at  this  last  stage  of 
the  war,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  interests.  But  how  are  they  to  be  promoted  ?  The  way  is  plain,  says 
the  anonymous  addresser.  "  If  war  continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled  country ;  there  establish  yourselves, 
and  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend  itself."  But  who  are  they  to  defend  ?  Our  wives,  our  children, 
enr  farms,  and  other  property  which  we  leave  behind  us  ?  or,  in  this  state  of  hostile  separation,  are  we  to 
take  the  two  first  (the  latter  can  not  be  removed),  to  perish  in  a  wilderness,  with  hunger,  cold,  and  na* 
kedoess? 

"  If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheathe  your  swords,"  says  he,  "  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  just- 
ice. This  dreadful  alternative  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the  extremest  hour  of  her  distress,  or  turn- 
ing our  arms  against  it — which  is  the  apparent  object — unless  Congress  can  be  compelled  into  instant  com- 
pliance, has  something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My  God !  what  can  this  writer 
have  in  view  by  recommending  such  measures  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to 
thb  country  ?     Rather,  is  he  not  an  insidious  foe  ?  some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New  York,  plotting  the 

*  II  to  Hid  ttialdie  ideotieal  fpectMlM  uied  by  WMhington  during  the  Rflvolntion  are  now  (1850)  io  the  poaseMioo  of  an  aged 
lady,  named  Marafa,  who  reaidea  in  Detroit;  Miehignn.  They  came  to  her  from  a  deceased  relatiTe,  who  exchanged  apectackt 
whh  the  geoeraL  **  They  are  oCa  heavy  silrer  frame,**  layi  the  Detroit  Adrertiaer,  **  with  rery  large,  round  glasaca,  and  appar* 
cnUy  eonatmcted  after  the  style  we  have  been  accoatomed  to  aee,  In  tbo  books,  upon  the  noae  of  Red  Riding  Hood's  grand* 
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After  reading  the  address,  Washington  retired  without  uttering  a  word,  leaving  the  offi- 
cers to  deliberate  without  restraint.  Their  conference  was  brief;  their  deliberations  short. 
They  passed  resolutions,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanking  their  chief  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued ;  expressing  their  unabated  attachment  to  his  person  and  their  country  ;  declaring  their 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  CongresSi  and  their  determination  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience their  grievances,  until  in  due  time  they  should  be  redressed.*    These  proceedings  were 

ruin  of  both,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
Continent  ?  And  what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  our  understandings,  when  he  recommends  measures, 
in  either  alternative,  impracticable  in  their  nature  ? 

"  But,  here,  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  curtain,  becanse  it  wonld  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting  to  your  conception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need  of  them. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  carrying  either 
proposal  into  execution.  There  might,  gentlemen,  be  an  impropriety  in  my  taking  notice,  in  this  address 
to  you,  of  an  anonymous  production ;  but  the  manner  in  which  that  performance  has  been  introduced  to  the 
army,  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have,  together  with  some  other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my  ob- 
servations on  the  tendency  of  that  writing. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author,  to  suspect  the  man  who  shall  recommend  moderate 
measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it,  as  every  man^  who  regards  that  liberty  and  reveres  that  justice 
for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly  must ;  for,  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  offering  their  sentiments  on 
a  matter  which  may  involve  the  most  serious  and  alarming  consequences  that  can  invite  the  consideration 
of  mankind,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and  dumb  and  silent  we 
may  be  led,  like  sheep,  to  the  slaughter.  I  can  not,  in  justice  to  my  own  belief^  and  what  I  have  great  reason 
to  conceive  is  the  intention  of  Congress,  conclude  this  address,  without  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
that  honorable  body  entertains  exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
its  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice ;  that  their  endeavors  to  discover  and  establish  funds 
for  this  purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not  cease  till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But, 
like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  different  interests  to  reconcile,  their  determinations  are 
slow.  Why,  then,  should  we  distrust  them,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  distrust,  adopt  measures  which  may 
cast  a  shade  over  that  glory  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army  which 
is  celebrated  through  all  Europe  for  its  fortitude  and  patriotism  ?  And  for  what  is  this  done  ?  To  bring 
the  object  we  seek  nearer  ?  No ;  most  certkinly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
myself  (and  I  take  no  merit  in  giving  the  assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  verac- 
ity, and  justice,  a  grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  you  have  ever  placed  in  me),  a  recollection  of  the  cheer- 
ful assistance  and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you  under  exfirj  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the 
sincere  aff*ection  I  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  will  oblige  me  to  declare,  in 
this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  in  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and 
in  the  gratification  of  every  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  coun- 
try, and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  freely  command  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  my  abilities. 

"  While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  what- 
ever ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor,  let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any 
measures,  which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you  have 
hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  request  yon  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  Congress,  that,  previous  to  your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they 
will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  resolutions  which  were  published  to 
you  two  days  ago,  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  jus- 
tice to  yon  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard 
the  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man 
who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 

*'  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of 
your  wishes  -,  you  will  defeat  the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  oompelled  to  resort  from  open 
force  to  secret  artifice  -,  you  will  give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient 
virtue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of 
your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhib- 
ited to  mankind, '  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.' — Journals  of  Congress,  viii.,  180-183. 

^  One  of  the  resolutions  is  expre^ed  in  the  following  strong  language : 

"  Re$oived  unanimously^  That  the  officers  of  the  American  army  view  with  abhorrenoe  and  reject  with 
disdain  the  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  ofllioers  of  the  army,  and  re- 
sent with  indignation  the  secret  attempts  of  some  unknown  persons  to  collect  the  officers  together  in  a  man- 
ner totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good  order." 
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Bgned  by  Greneral  Gates,  as  president  of  the  meeting;  and  on  the  18  th,  Washing-     March. 
ton,  in  general  orders,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.     All  the  papers  relating  to      ^^^ 
the  afiair  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  entered  at  length  upon  their  Journals.^ 

It  was  IB  this  old  building  at  Newburgh,  on  the  porch  of  which  we  are  sitting,  that 
Washington  wrote  his  address  to  the  officers,  on  the  occasion  just  considered  ;  and  here,  also, 
he  penned  his  admirable  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  on  dis- 
banding the  army.  This  was  his  last  official  communication  with  these  function-  jQoe  g, 
aries.  "  This  letter,"  says  Sparks,  **  is  remarkable  for  its  ability,  the  deep  interest  ^'^^' 
it  manifests  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  the 
soondness  of  its  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  he  aims  to 
enlbrce,  as  essential  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  every  public  body,  and  as  claiming  the 
serious  atteotion  of  every  citizen,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states ;  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  public  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  military  peace  establishment  ;*  and  a  pacific 
and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  states  which  should  induce  them  to  forget 
local  piejudioes,  and  incline  them  to  mutual  concessions  for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
These  he  calls  the  pillars  by  which  alone  independence  and  national  character  can  be  sup- 
ported. On  each  of  these  topics  he  remarks  at  considerable  length,  with  a  felicity  of  style 
and  cogency  of  reasoning  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  subject.  No  public  address  could 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  coming  from  such  a  source,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  people  must  have  been  efiectual  and  most  salutary."'  The 
Legislatures  that  were  then  in  session  passed  resolves  highly  commendatory  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  he  received  letters  from  several  of  the  governors,  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  and  gratitude  for  his  long  and  successful  services  in  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

Many  of  the  troops  now  went  home  on  furlough,  and  Washington,  having  leisure,  pro- 

At  that  time  the  author  of  the  anonymous  addresses  was  unknown  except  to  a  few ;  and  for  forty  yean 
^ere  was  no  certainty  in  the  public  mind  that  Major  Armstrong  was  the  writer.  That  be  was  generally 
suspected  of  being  the  author,  among  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  abilities,  is  evident  from  a  letter 
to  him  written  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  after  years,  in  which  he  says,  that  so  certain  was  he,  at 
the  tinne,  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  that  he  endorsed  the  copy  of  the  address  which  he  received,  "  Writ- 
ten by  Major  John  Armstrong,  Jr."  An  article  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  United  Statu 
Magazine  for  1823,  in  which  the  author,  understood  to  be  General  Armstrong,  avowed  himself  the  writer 
of  the  Newburgh  Addresses.  The  article  in  question  contains  a  history  of  the  event  we  have  been  just  con- 
sidering, and  defends  the  course  of  the  writer  on  that  occasion  with  the  plea  that  apparent  urgent  necessity 
justified  the  moL  Subsequent  events  proved  the  writer  to  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  and  his  proposition  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  common  good.  General  Armstrong  has,  consequently,  been  greatly  censured, 
and  his  patriotism  has  been  questioned  by  writers  and  speakers  who  have  judged  him  by  results  instead  of 
by  the  oironmstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  and 
the  stnoerity  of  his  patriotism.  Other  men,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  note,  who  were  far  above 
SQspieioo,  held  similar  riews.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  ill  this  particular,  he  was  the  aid-de-camp 
and  confident  of  Gates,  whose  ambition  had  made  him  a  plotter  against  Washington.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief plainly  alluded  to  Gates,  when,  writing  to  Hamilton  concerning  the  scheme,  he  said  that 
some  believed  it  to  be  "  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  person  in  the  army." 

It  appears  that  the  first  president  was  made  acquainted  with  the  authorship  of  these  addresses  toward 
the  close  of  his  second  administration,  some  fourteen  years  after  they  were  penned.  His  estimate  of  the 
notives  of  the  writer  may  be  understood  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Armstrong : 

«Pbiladelphis,  Febmarj  23d,  1797. 

^  SiK,— Believing  that  there  may  be  times  and  occasions  on  which  my  opinion  of  the  anonymous  letters 
tnd  the  author,  as  delivered  to  the  army  in  the  year  1783,  may  be  turned  to  some  personal  and  malignant 
purpose,  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  writing  my  address,  regard  you  as  the  author 
of  said  letters ;  and  further,  that  I  have  since  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author 
was  just,  hooorable,  and  friendly  to  the  country,  though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liabk) 
to  much  misunderstanding  and  abuse. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Gsorob  Washirotoh." 

'  Jomrmah  of  Congrfss,  vol.  viii. 

*  Washington  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  military  academy  at  West  Point  ss  early  ss  April,  1783. 
s  proposition  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

*  Sptfks*i  Life  amd  Wrilrngt  of  WoMhington,  i.,  395. 
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ceeded  up  the  Hudson  with  Gorerooi  Clinton  to  visit  the  principal  fields  of  military  opera- 
tions at  the  north.  He  passed  over  the  battle  ground  at  Stillwater,  with  Generals  Schuyler 
and  Ganscvoort,  and  extended  his  journey  as  far  northward  as  Ticonderogk  wtd  Crown 
Point,  and  westward  lo  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Rome),  on  the  Mohawk.  He  returned  to  New- 
burgh  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  days,  where  he  fonnd  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Con- 
gress requesting  his  attendance  upon  that  body,  then  in  seision  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. While  he  was  awaiting  the  convalescence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  preparing  Uy  go. 
Congress  conferred  upon  the  chief  the  distinguished  honor  of  voting,  unanimously,  that  an 
equestrian  statue  of  him  should  be  executed  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  erected  at  the  place  where 
the  residence  of  Congress  should  he  established.'  Like  other  similar  memorials  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  made  in  honor  of  their  servants,  this  statue  has  never  been  constructed. 
Upon  the  lawn  before  us,  now  covered  with  the  matted  and  dull-green  grass  of  autumn, 
Washington  parted  with  many  of  bis  subalterns  and  soldiers  forever,  on  the  day  he  lef):  the 
Angau  18,  army  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton.  It  was  an  affecting  prelude  to  the 
™^  final  parting  with  his  official  companions  in  arras  at  Fraunce's  tavern,  in  New 
York,  a  few  months  subsequently,  and  furaishes  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil  of  art.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful  and  grand,  and  here  I  would  fain  loiter  all  the  day,  musing  upon  the 
events  which  hallow  the  spot ;  but  the  sun  has  climbed  high  toward  meridian,  and  I  must 
hasten  away  to  adjacent  localities,  all  of  which  are  full  of  interest. 

I  left  Newburgh  toward  noon,  and  rode 
down  to  New  Windsor,  two  miles  below,  along 
a  fine  sandy  road  upon  the  beach.  The  little 
village,  once  the  rival  of  Newburgh,  is  nestled 
in  a  pleasant  nook  near  the  eonfluence  of 
Chambers's  Creek  with  the  Hudson,  on  the 
western  rim  of  the  bay.  Its  sheltered  position 
and  fertile  acres  wooed  the  exploring  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  who  were  seeking  a  place 
i'  ■  whereon  lo  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of 
i  the  Hudson,  and  here  some  of  them  sat 
down.  Among  them  was  Charles  Clin- 
ton ;  and  at  a  place  called  Little  Britain,  a 
few  miles  interior,  were  born  bis  four  sons ; 
two  of  whom,  James  and  George,  were  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Revolution.  The  for- 
mer was  a  major  general  in  the  army,  and  th« 
latter  a  brigadier,  and  Governor  of  New  Yoric 
during  the  coDtest. 

New  Windsor  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  Governor  Dewitt 
Clinton,  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton  ; 

'  The  ToUowing  is  a  description  of  ths  propoaed  ststne,  as  given  in  the  resolulion  oT  Congress  adopted  ca 
the  Tlh  of  August,  1TS3  ; 

"  Rtiolvid,  Tbat  ifae  statue  be  of  bronie :  the  general  to  be  represented  in  a  Roman  dr«s^  holding  a 
tnuicheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  bead  encircled  wilh  a  laarel  vreath.  The  statue  lo  be  supported  hy  a 
marble  podestil,  on  which  are  lo  be  represented,  in  basso  relievo,  the  following  principal  events  of  the  war, 
in  vhioh  Genera)  Washington  commanded  in  person,  viz.,  the  evacuation  of  Boston  ;  the  capture  at  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  ;  the  battle  o[  Frinceum  ;  the  action  o[  Monmouth  ;  iind  the  Barreadcr  of  York.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  lo  bo  enpraved  as  follows ;  The  United  States  in  Congrese  as- 
sembled, ordered  this  statue  to  be  ereeted  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1T83,  in  honor  of  George  Washington, 
the  illustrious  oommander-ia-chief  of  (ho  armies  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  during  the  war  wfaieh  vin- 
dicated and  seoared  their  liberty,  sovereignly,  and  independence." 

*  A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Clinton  may  be  foand  on  page  2T2,  vol.  i.,  and  also  a  brief  notioe  of 
hii  father  on  page  255,  vid.  i. 
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bnt  evidence  U  adduced  to  prove  that  a  violent  bdow  stoim,  which  detained  his  mother  at 
"the  Fort,"  in  Deerpark,  the  reaideoce  of  her  brother,  deprived  the  village  of  the  ioteoded 
honor.'  Although  denied  the  distinelion  of  the  paternity  of  a  great  man,  it  can  boast  the 
reddence,  for  a  time,  of  one  of  the  graallest  orwomen,  beautiful,  witty,  and  good.  The  name 
of  thia  "  pretty,  charming  little  creature"  wai  Anna  Brewster  ;  her  height,  in  womafihood, 
three  feet ;  her  symmetry  of  form  perfect ;  her  face  awcet  atid  intelligent ;  her  mind  active 
mod  pure ;  her  extraction  truly  noble,  for  her  ancestor  was  Elder  Brewster,  of  the  May 
Flower.  Too  little  to  be  wooed,  too  wise  to  be  won,  she  was  loved  and  admired  by  every 
body.  She  lived  a  charming  maiden  until  she  was  seventy-five  years  old,  when  she 
died.  f^l\y  years  before,  a  rustic  poet,  intpired  by  her  charms  during  an  evening 
paMed  in  her  company,  portrayed  her  character  in  verse.*  Mrs.  Washington,  pleased  with 
the  iprifthtly  little  maiden,  invited  her,  on  one  occasion,  to  visit  her  at  head-quarters  while 
the  chief  was  at  New  Windsor,'  but  she  declined,  believing  it  to  bo  curiosity  rather  than 
respect  that  prompted  the  invitation.  It  waa  a  mistake ;  hut  she  had  through  life  such  a 
dignified  self-reapeot,  that  it  repelled  undue  familianty,  and  closed  all  opportunities  for  the 
iodttlgence  of  prying  cu-  marsh    and    rivulet  in- 

liosity.  close  it  upon  the  land 

From  New  Windsor  side.    Upon  abroad,  lev- 

I  rode  to  Plum  Island,  el   table  -  land    of  some 

or  Plum  Point,  the  fine  thjrty-live  acres  in  ex- 

estate  of  Philip  A.  Ver-  tent,  stands  the  mansion 

planck,  Esq.     At  high  of  Mr.  Verplinck,  noted 

tide,  this  allnvial  height,  for  the  beauty  and  j>ran- 

which  rises    about   one  deurofthescenery which 

hundred  and  twenty  feet  encompasses  it.    Accom- 

above  the  Hudson,  is  an  panied  by  the  proprietor, 

island,  approached  by  a  Istrolleddown  thewind- 

aarrow  eaoseway   from  ing  pathway  to  the  base 

the  main,  which  bridges  of  the  steep  river  bank, 

a  rivulet,  with  a  heavy  where,  overgrown  by  a 

tlone  arch.     Uurderer's  new  forest,  are  well-prd- 

Creek  washes  ita  south.  served  remaing  of  a  for- 


border,    and   a 


tificalion,  erected   there 


'  See 

Eagei 

■'s  Him^  of  Orangt  County,  page  630. 

His 

poelio 

eBbrt  proUuoed  tbe  following 

ACROSTIC. 

•■Apnny.c 

binning  uma  erHtan, 

MmpUHeineTetrrMBi™. 

■.w  Wi»d«r  m-j  be  Mm 

aluiabariJrBidmlen. 

B  inhuid 

power.  w«l[li  and  fkme, 

RlHDDtU 

ae  In  ber  aUne. 

Wl«li  Dice.  bBlool  o'er  S«. 

•i>ulthir<gr«t,-Ui>idd. 

Th™^« 

nall'i  Uw  body  or  Ihli  mUd  : 

E 'ea  lti<w|h  the  cuket  b  bu  uiuIL 

Rnwopi 

DcUnutboJewil'iin." 

*  Wathiagton  cstabliihed  hia  head-qnaners  at  New  Windsor  village,  Hrst  on  (be  23d  of  June,  1779,  and 
inia  tonnl  ibe  oloae  of  1780,  where  be  remained  till  the  BniDmer  of  1781.  He  lived  at  a  plain  Dutch 
teiiwe,  long  since  decayed  and  demdiihed .  In  that  homble  tenement  Lady  Washinglon  entertained  tbe  most 
jMiBninbed  crfGcets  and  their  ladies,  ax  well  as  ihe  more  obscure  who  sought  her  friendahip.  On  leaving 
KewWiudKiT  in  June,  1781,  Washington  eatabliihed  his  quaners,  for  a  short  time,  at  Peelrakitl. 

*  T^  view  m  {torn  the  interior  of  the  redoubt  looking  eastward  upon  the  river.  In  the  diitaikce  is  seen 
PoOooel's  Island,  near  tbe  cpper  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  beyond  which  rise  the  lofty  Beacon  HilU, 
■hweon  alana-Orca  often  gleamed  daring  the  war. 
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partly  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  partly  when  th«  American  army  was  in  the  vieio- 
ity.  It  was  a  redoubt,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns,  and  wai  detigned  to  cover  stroog 
chevauz-de-frite  and  other  obetructioav  placed  in  the  river,  and  extending  from  the  flat  be- 
low Uurderer's  Creek  la  Follopel'a  Island.'  It  would  also  rake  the  river  channel  at  the 
opening  in  the  Highlands.  The  chevaux-de-Jnse  were  constructed  under  the  luperinteDd- 
eiice  of  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  in  the  summer  of  1778.  Had  they  and  the  strong  r»- 
doubt  on  Plum  Point  been  in  existence  a  year  sooner,  the  marauding  expedition  of  Vaughan 
and  Wallace,  up  the  Hudson,  could  not  have  occurred.  The  remains  of  this  battery,  the 
old  Continental  road,  and  the  cinders  of  the  forges,  extend  along  the  river  bank  several  hund- 
red feet.     The  embrasures  are  also  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Verplanck  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  cellar  of  a  log-house,  which  stood  a  little 
above  the  battery,  and  belonged  to  a  man  named  M'Even,  long  before  the  Revolution. 
M'Evers  was  a  Scotchman,  and  when  aboutto  emigrate  to  America,  he  asked  his  servant, 
Mike,  if  he  would  accompany  him.  Mike,  who  was  faithful,  and  much  attached  to  hi* 
master,  at  once  consented  to  go,  saying,  in  illustration  of  the  force  of  his  love,  "  Indeed,  gude 
mon.  I'll  follow  ye  to  the  gates  o'  hell,  if  ye  gsng  thera  yereel'."  The  voyage  was  long 
and  tempestuous,  and  instead  of  entering  New  York  harbor  by  the  Narrows,  the  vesiiel  sailed 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East  Kiver.  At  the  whirlpool  called  HeUgate,  the 
■hip  struck  upon  the  Hog'i  Back  with  a  terrible  crash.  The  passengers,  in  aSright.  rushed 
upon  deck,  and  none  was  more  appalled  than  Mike.  "  What  place  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  HeUgate,"  wa«  the  short  re-  ply  of  a  sailor.    "  God  ha' 

mercy  on  me  !"  groaned  Mike ;  !     "I  promised  my  master  I'd 

follow  kim  to  the  gale  o'  hell,  but  I  didna'  say  I'd  gang 

through  with  him  '."    The  ves-  |     sel  floated  ofi'with  the  tide, 

arrived  safely  in  New  York,  i 

gardener  on  Plum  Point. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  about 
three  miles  westward  from 
Plum  Point  placed  me  at  the 
residence  of  Charles  F.  Mor- 
ton, Esq.,  a  picturesque  old 
mansion  on  the  south  side  of 
the  New  Windsor  road.  It 
was  built  about  1735*  by  John 
Ellison,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  New  Windsor.  The  mate- 
rial is  stone,  and  its  dormer  wi 
and  irregular  roof  give  it  the  aj 
cottage  in  rural  England.  A  I 
through  a  rocky  glen  within  a  fe 

below  is  the  oU  mill,  erected  more  than  a  hundred         Hb»d^d*»i«m  o»  guimi  un>  Kirnt' 
years  ago  by  the  first  proprietor ;  nor  has  the  monotonous  music  of  its  stones  and  hopper 
yet  ceased. 

This  old  mansion  was  the  head-quarters  of  Generals  Greene  and  Knox  while  Washington 
was  domiciled  at  the  Hashrouck  House  in  Newburgh,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  com- 

'  According  to  s  BUrvey  rasiie  by  Henry  Wisner  sod  Gilbert  Livingston  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  Ihe  chin. 
Bel  of  the  river,  wherein  tfaese  chnaux-di-Jrite  ware  placed,  wu  about  fifty  fsel  deep,  and  eighty  chuni, 
or  about  Ave  thonuDd  two  hundred  and  eighty  fast  brosil.  The  ohaiuiel  eut  of  PoUuperi  Island  wax  not 
deep  eaoogb  for  the  puuga  of  ships  of  war. 

'  Oea  <^  tbe  flre-plaoes  bai  a  cast-iron  back,  on  which,  in  raised  letlora,  is  the  date  1734. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  turnpike  road,  looking  soatheast.  The  water  in  front  is  a  mill-ponil,  over  tbe  dam 
(rf  wbioh  passes  a  foot-bridge.  Tbe  mill  is  hidden  by.  tbe  trees  in  ihe  ravine  below.  This  side  wax  orig- 
inally the  rear  of  Ihe  bouse,  the  tM  Goshen  rood  passing  upon  the  other  side.  Tbe  old  front  is  a  story  and 
a  half  high.    CapUun  Morton,  the  proprietor,  is  a  son  of  the  late  General  Jacob  Morton,  of  New  York  city. 
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mander-in-chief,  accompaoied  by  those  generals,  after  taking  some  refreshments,  rode  to  the 
"  New  Baildtog/'  to  attend  the  meeting  of  office]rs  convened  by  Washington  on  account  ^f 
the  anonymous  addresses  just  considered.  Here  the  accomplished  Lucy  Knox  gave  her 
choice  soirees,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  other  ladies  of  taste  and  re- 
finement with  which  that  region  abounded  ;  and  here,  if  tradition  is  truthful,  Washington 
opened  a  ball  on  one  occasion,  having  for  his  partner  Maria  Golden,  then  one  of  the  pretty 
belles  of  Orange  county.* 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Morton  in  the  old  drawing-room,  which,  with  the  other  apartments,  is 
preserved  by  him,  with  scrupulous  care,  in  the  original  style.  The  ceilings  are  high,  and 
the  wainscoting  displays  architectural  taste.  The  heavy  window-sashes,  with  their -small 
•qaares  of  glass,  remain ;  very  few  of  the  panes  have  been  broken  and  replaced  since  the 
Revolution.     On  one  of  them,  inscribed  by  a  diamond,  are  the  , 

names  of  three  young  ladies  of  the  '*  olden  time"  (Sally  Jan- 
len,  Gitty  Winkoop,  and  Maria  Golden),  one  of  whom  was  the 
reputed  partner  of  Washington  at  the  ball.     May  not  these 
names  have  been  written  on  that  occa- 
sion?    Believing  it  probable,  I  copied 
the  signatures,  and  present  them  here 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  and 
the  sentimental. 

In  October,  1777,  the  vicin- 
ago  we  are  now  considering  was  ypL    CA/^V^  ^ 

the  scene  of  mnch  commotion. 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  fell  beneath  one  heavy  blow, 
suddenly  and  artfully  dealt  by  a  British  force  from  New  York,  and  the  smitten  oetober  6, 
garrisons  were  scattered  like  frightened  sheep  upon  the  mountains ;  not,  however,  ^''^' 
nntil  they  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  fortresses  with  the  besiegers  long  and  desper- 
ately. General  James  Glinton  and  his  brother  George  were  in  command  of  the  fortresses, 
and  escaped  up  the  river.     At  a  place  afterward  called  Washington  Sqtuire*  about  four 

'  I  was  informed  by  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  Washington  never  danced.  He  often  attended  balls 
by  invitatioo,  and  sometimes  vtalked  the  figures,  but  she  never  saw  him  attempt  to  dance.  Probably  no  lady 
of  that  dajt  if  we  except  Mrs.  Knox,  was  more  often  at  parties  and  social  gatherings  with  Washington  than 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  written  by  Wash- 
iD||rton  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of 
Alexandria  to  attend  the  dancing  assemblies  at  that  place.  I  copied  it  from  the  original  in  the  Alexandria 
Museum. 

'*  7b  Mtun.  Jonaihan  Swiflj  Gtorge  Dtntalt^  William  Newton,  Robert  Youngs  Charle$  Alexander^  Jr.^ 

JanuM  H.  Hoole,  Managers, 

**  Mount  Vernon,  19th  November,  1799. 
"  GsiffTUM ER, — Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  have  been  honored  with  your  polite  invitation  to  the  as- 
semblies of  Alexandria  this  winter,  and  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  attention.    But,  alas !  our  dancing 
days  are  no  more.    We  wish,  howeverj  all  those  who  have  a  relish  for  so  agreeable  and  innocent  an  amuse- 
meat  all  the  pleasure  the  season  will  afford  them ;  and  I  am,  gentlemen, 

'*  Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

*  "  The  Square"  is  a  small  district  of  country,  and  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  roads  ran  in  such  a  drection  as  to 
form  a  diamond-shaped  inclosure,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  in 
which  a  is  the  road  to  Newburgh ;  6,  to  Goshen ;  c,  to  Little 
Britain ;  and  <f,  to  New  Windsor.  1  denotes  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Falls ;  2,  the  quarters  of  St.  Clair  and  Gates  j*  and,  3,  the  quar- 
ters of  La  Fayette. 

two  aoctent  hoaiee  «t  ttiSi  angle  of  "  The  Square,"  but  I  could  not  aaoertaln  which  was  oecupfed  by  thoae  oflleen. 
ft  ia  prabeUe^  however,  that  the  one  on  the  northweat  aide  of  the  road,  which  ia  aoppoaed  to  have  been  Edmonatoa'a,  waa 
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mileB  west  of  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  Guveiaor  Clinlon  eatabliabed  hit  hend-quarten 
tt  the  houM  of  a  Mrs.  Falli,  and  there  the  disperaed  troops  were  collected,  proparalory  to 
their  marchiog  for  the  defense  of  Kingston. 

At  about  noon  oa  the  1 0th  of  October, 

a  horseman,  apparently  in  great  haste, 
approached  the  disordered  camp.  The  senti- 
nel on  duty  challenged  him,  when  he  replied, 
"  I  am  a  friend,  and  wish  to  see  General 
Clinton."  The  horseman  was  a  mseaengcr, 
bearing  a  secret  dispatch  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  Burgoyne,  the  latter  being  then  hedged 
round  by  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The 
mesgenger  supposed  the  American  forces  in  the 

Highlands  to  be  utterly  broken  and  destroyed,  ^^^  Fuu'li 

and  having  never  heard  of  a  general  Clinton' 

in  the  patriot  army,  be  believed  himself  to  be  among  his  friends.  He  was  conducted  to 
Clinton's  quarters,  and,  when  ushered  into  his  presence,  he  perceived  his  mistake.  "  I  am 
lost !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half  subdued  voice,  and  immediately  cast  something  into  his  mouth 
and  swallowed  it.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  he  was  arrested.  Dr.  Moses  Higby,  who 
was  then  residing  near  Mrs.  Falls's,  was  summoned.  He  administered  to  the  prisoner  a 
powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  soon  brought  from  his  stomach  a  silver  bullet  of  an 
oval  form.  Though  closely  watched,  the  prisoner  succeeded  in  swallowing  it  a  second  time. 
He  now  refused  the  emetic,  but  yielded  when  Governor  Clinton  threatened  to  hang  him  upon 
a  tree  and  search  his  stomach  by  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  bullet  again  appeared. 
It  was  a  curiously- wrought  hollow  sphere,  fastened  together  in  the  center  by  a  compound 
screw.    Within  it  was  found  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following  note  :' 

■■  Fgit  KontgDmerT,  October  B,  1777. 

"  Nous  y  void,'  and  nothing  now  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  38th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C.  C.,'  I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons 
obvious.     I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

"  Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton. 

"GiH.  BumooTHi." 

The  prisoner's  guilt  was  clear  ;  out  of  his  own  mouth  he  was  condemned.  Governor 
Clinton  soon  afterward  marched  to  Esopus,  or  Kingston,  taking  the  spy  with  him.  At 
Hurley,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  upon  an  apple- 
tree  near  the  old  church,  while  the  village  of  Esopus  was  in  damesj  lighted  by  the  maraud- 
ing enemy,* 

'  This  house,  now  (1890)  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  is  •  fmnie  building,  and  stands  on  the  rigbl  side 
of  the  New  Wiodsur  road,  st  the  soatheaslem  angle  of'Tbe  Square."  It  is  surrounded  \>y  locnat  and  large 
balm-of-Gilead  trees.  There  Major  Amistroog  vrole  tbe  famous  Ntaburgk  ^ddreuu,  and  (here  those  in 
the  secret  held  tbeir  private  conferences. 

*  Tbe  British  officers  in  this  counliy  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  resolution  of  not  dignifying  tbe  rAtl 
officers  with  their  assumed  titles.  They  were  otlM  Mr.  Waxhinglon,  Mr.  Cliston,  Mr.  Greene,  &c.  It 
is  arousing  to  loot  over  the  Tory  newspapers  of  the  day,  pttrticularlj  Rivington's  Gazette,  and  otneire  tbe 
flippant  and  attempted  witty  manner  in  which  the  American  gemralissimo  was  styled  MitUr  WashiDf^on. 

'  Letter  of  Governor  Clinlon  lo  the  Council  of  Safety,  dated  "  Head-quarters,  Mrs.  Falls's,  I  Ith  October, 
1777." 

'  "  We  come."  I  copied  this  note  front  a  trvnscripi  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Clinton,  which  is 
araoni;  the  manusaripts  of  General  Gates  in  tbe  library  of  Ibe  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  is  endorsed 
"Sir  Henry  Clinton  lo  J.  Bargoyne,  8tb  of  October,  1777,  found  in  a  silver  bullet."  That  identical  bullet 
was  presented  to  Ihe  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  few  years  ago,  by  General  James  Tallmadge ;  through 
the  oarelessnesB  of  its  then  secretary,  it  was  lost. 

*  Captain  Campbell.     See  page  79,  vol.  i. 

*  The  oaae  of  Ihe  s|^  was  Daniel  Taylor.  '  He  was  a  major  in  the  British  service.     The  Esther  of  ibe 
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LeaviDg  Mr.  Morton'»,  I  proceeded  to  Tisit  the  ute  of  the  "  New  Biiildiog,"  or  Temple, 
u  it  was  called,  where  the  meetiog  of  officers  was  held.     It  is  io  a  field  now  belonging  to 
Hr.  William  M'Gill  (ronnetly  to  the  l&te  Jabez  Atwood),  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence  about  one  huudred  rods  ea*'  "''">"•  "^-^  '"  ■NoufKumh  -^ 
and  two  miles  northward  of  MoTton's.     The 
and  the  distant  scenery  was  entirely  hidden  ( 
visit,  upon  a  bright  summer  day,  with  some  ] 
the  raagnilicent  prospect  to  b«  obtained  from 
that  observatory.     On  the  southeast  loomed 
the  lofly  Highlands,  cleft  by  the  Hudson ; 
North  and  South  Beacons,  and  Butter  Hill, 
tiling  above  their  hundred  lesser  compan- 
ions, were  grouped  in  a  picture  of  msgniG- 
eence  and  beauty.     Glittering  in  meridian 

sunlight  were  the  white  houses  of  Cornwall  •!.„  Trartt' 

and  Canterbury  ;  and  far  up  the  slopes  of  the 

mountains,  stretching  westward  to  Woodcock  Hill,  yellow  grain- fields  and  acres  of  green  maize 
variegated  the  landscape.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  was  the  upper  Sbawaa- 
gurik  range,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  blue  high  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
sixty  miles  northward.     Across  the  meadows  westward  we  could  distioctly  trace  the  line  of 

the  old  causeway,  constructed 
while  the  army  was  encamp- 
ed tbere  ;  and  in  the  groves 
which  skirt  the  slopes  {whith- 
er we  soon  afterward  went) 
we  found  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral huts  that  were  built  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Temple  was  a  large, 
temporary  structure,  erected 
by  command  of  Washington 
for  the  several  purposes  of  a 
chapel  for  the  army,  a  lodge- 
room  for  the  fraternity  of 
View  or  im  Cahf  OiocmD.)  Frce-masons  which  existed 

ksie  Judge  Woodward,  at  ihe  Supreme  Court  of  ihe  Stale  of  New  York,  scled  u  jad{;e-advocate  on  the  oc- 
esnod.  On  page  369,  vol.  i.,  I  have  aJluded  to  Ibis  occurrence,  and  remarked  thai  Kingston  was  ths  place 
of  the  execution  of  the  spy.     Hurley  waa  then  included  in  Ihe  Mwnship  of  Kinj^ton. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  file  of  the  Ttmpit,  looking  southeast.  Id  the  distance  is  seen  the  opening  of  the 
Highlands  into  Nenburgh  Bsj.  On  Ihe  right  is  BiUer  Hill,  and  near  it  is  the  village  of  Cornwall.  The 
farm  and  appearance  of  the  Timplt  was  drawn  from  the  description  given  by  Major  Bumet,  and  doubllcA 
bas  s  general  resemblsjice  to  the  orij^inal. 

*  This  is  from  a  painting  by  Ticc,  in  my  poswssian.  The  land  on  which  the  encampment  on  the  west  siile 
of  the  meadow  was,  is  now  owned  chiefly  by  Gilbert  Tompkins  and  Nathsniel  Moore. 
This  view  is  from  the  land  of  Mr,  Tompkins,  looking  east-soolheast.  On  Ihe  slopes 
•sen  in  the  foreground,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  meadow  beyond,  Van  Cortlandt's 
Kew  Tork  regiment,  and  Ihe  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  were  encamped.  On  the 
fast  mde  if  the  meadow,  upon  (be  most  distant  elevation  in  the  middle  ground,  the 
New  England  troops  were  stationed.  On  the  slope  toward  the  right  of  thai  elevation 
Mood  the  Ttmpit.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Hudson  inlo  the 
Highlands.  The  meadow  waa  formerly  railed  Beaver  Dam  Swamp,  from  the  circum- 
Maace  that  beavers  conslmclcd  dams  at  the  lower  cxtremily,  causing  Ihe  waters  lo  overflow  the  low  grounds. 
Tba  Americans  bnill  a  causeway  across,  and  a  stone  dike,  or  Itvtt,  on  the  west  side,  lo  protect  their  parade. 
l.saw  the  remains  of  Ibis  canseway;  its  site  is  marked  by  the  light  line  aonws  Ihe  flst.  About  a  qnarter 
of  a  mile  north  of  tbe  site  <A  lbs  Ttmpit  is  aa  ancient  stone  bouse,  seen  in  the  picture,  the  only  dwelling 
■ear  in  the  time  of  the  war.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  P.  Brewster  in  1768,  as  appears  from  an  iDscribed 
■■one  in  the  front  wall.     It  was  owned  by  a  Hr.  Moore.     Its  present  ooonpani  is  Frukis  Weyaol. 
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ftmong  the  o9iceT8,  and  for  public  rneotiiiga  of  Tarions  kindi.  When  erected,  it  wu  called 
The  Temple  of  Virtue  ;  when  dedicated,  the  suffix  was  properly  omitted,  and  it  wu  named 
simply  The  Temple.  The  orgiea  held  on  the  occaaioD  of  ita  dedication  disrobed  it  of  its 
mantle  of  purity.  It  wai  described  to  me  by  Major  Burnet,  who  is  still  living  (16S1)  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  a  structure  of  rough-hewn  logs,  oblong  square  in  fonn,  one  story  in 
height,  a  door  in  the  middle,  many  windows,  and  a  broad  loof.  The  windows  were  square, 
unglazed,  and  about  the  size  of  ordinary  port-holes  in  a  man-of-war.  There  was  a  small 
gallery,  or  raised  platform,  at  one  end,  for  speakers  and  presiding  officers.  We  traced,  near 
an  old  apple-tree  in  Mr.  M'GiU's  field,  evident  lines  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It 
must  have  been  some  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide.  On  the  crown  of  the  hill  northward 
are  traces  of  fire-places,  and  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  a  long  building 
was  standing.  Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  Temple;  it  was  only  the  bar- 
racks for  the  New  England  troops  stationed  there.  In  a  few  years  those  faint  land-marks 
and  that  old  apple-tree  will  be  no  more  Ken.  The  spot  is  consecrated  by  one  of  the  loftiest 
exhibitions  of  true  patriotism  with  which  our  Revolutionary  history  abounds.  There  love 
of  country,  and  devotion  to  exalted  principles,  achieved  a  wonderfn]  triumph  over  the  se- 
ductive power  of  self-love  and  individual  interest,  goaded  into  rebellion  against  higher  mo- 
tives by  tbe  lash  of  apparent  injustice  and  personal  lufTering.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hallowed  spot ; 
and  if  the  old  stone  house  at  Newburgh  is  worthy  of  the  fostering  regard  of  the  state  be- 
cause it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  beloved  Washington,  surely  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
where  he  achieved  his  most  glorious  victory, 
deserves  some  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  place  and  associations. 

At  Little  Britain,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Temple,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  reside  two  of  the  sons  of  Orange 
county,  who  loved  and  served  Washington  and 
their  country  in  the  war  for  independence. 
These  are  Robeet  Bukket  and  Usual  Knapp. 
Of  the  once  long  ItKt  of  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners int  Orange  county,  these  only  remain, 
honored  living  witnesses  ofthe  prowess  of  those 
who  wrestled  successfully  for  freedom.  I  left 
the  Temple  field  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  with  tho  intention  of  seeing  these  patriot 
fathers,  hut  missing  the  proper  road,  and  the 
night  shadows  coming  thickly  with  tbe  fog 
and  rain,  I  made  my  way  back  to  Newburgh. 
Kind  friends  afterward  procured 
likenesses  and  autographs  of  both  for 
me.'  Better  than  this,  I  subsequent- 
ly enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  person- 
al interview  with  Major  Burnet  at 
his  residence.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  second  visit  to  the  camp 
ground.    At  dark,  on  that     Anruti, 

sultry  day,  we  made  our  way  up  a  green  lane,  flanked  by  venerable  willows a  few        *a 

cast  down  by  a  recent  tornado — and  sat  down  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  old  soldier's  roan- 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  U.  Ca8hnw^^  of  Newburgh,  for  a  dignerreotype,  froin  lift,  of  Major  Bnr- 
aet,  from  which  the  piclare  above  was  copied.     The  lilivnesi  or  Mr.  Knapp  ia  from  an  eicelleni  pi  '    ' 

of  ibealraomceaiemmaii'shead,by  Mr.  ChsrlesW.  Tice,  a  

who  kindly  famished  me  with  a  oopy  Tor  mj  use. 


complished  self-laught  artist  of  Newbni^, 
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■ion.  He  had  just  retired  to  hii  bed-room,  bat  hkhi  appekred,  etaoding  before  us  u  erect  and 
manlir  ai  if  in  the  priine  of  hi*  life,  although  then  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  faUier  of  Major  Burnet  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Stevens's  company,  and  commanded  Redoubt  Ko.  3,  at  West  Potot, 
at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defection.  He  afterward  attained  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  was  one  of  the  delegate*  who  attended  the  meeting  of  officers  at  the  Temjde.'  He 
continued  in  the  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  chief,  until  the  disbanding  of 
the  ToTcet  in  1783.  When  the  Americans  marched  into  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  Brit- 
ish evacuated  it,  he  commanded  the  rear  guard.  He  told  me  that  he  remem-  HomnbertiSi 
bered  distinctly  the  dignified  appearance  of  Washington,  when,  with  Governor  *^^ 

Chnton  and  other  civil  and  military  officers,  he  stood  in  front  of  an  old  stone  house,*  about 
two  miles  below  Kingsbridge,  while  the  troops,  with  uncovered  heads,  passed  by.  He  saw 
Cunningham,  the  wicked  provost-marshal  at  New  York,  strongly  guarded  by  his  friends,  in 
the  march  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  while  the  exasperated  populace  were  eager  to  seize 
and  pnnish  him  according  to  his  deservings. 

Major  Burnet  was  also  present  when  Washington  finally  parted  with  his  officers  at 
Fraunce's'  tavern,  in  New  York.     How  could  the  heart  do  otherwise  than  beat  quick  and 


strong  with  deep  feel- 
ing, while  conversing 
face  to  face  with  one 
who  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  chief  on  that  oc- 
casion, so  pathetically 
described  by  Marshall 
and  other*  !  The  lips 
of  the  patriot  quiver- 
ed with  emotion  while 
speaking  of  that  scene, 
and  I  perceived  my 
DWD  eye  dimmed  with 
the  rbeum  of  sympa- 
thetic sentiment.  Ma- 
jm  Burnet  has  seen, 
what  few  men  in  mod- 
em times  have  be- 
held, the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  seven 
generations  of  his  kin- 
dred :  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  fa- 
ther, himself,  his  chil- 
erward  he  served  under  General  Wooster  in  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield.*     When  La  Fayette 

'  Washington,  in  a  reller  to  General  Greene,  dated  "  Newbur([h,  6th  Fabniarj,  1782,"  refera  to  Mr. 
Barnct  u  folloWB :  "  I  intended  to  write  yon  B  long  letter  on  sundry  niBttGrs ;  but  Mnjor  Bamet  come  un- 
BipectedJj'  at  a  time  whoa  I  was  preparing  for  tbo  celebrallon  ol  the  day,  and  was  Just  going  to  a  review 
of  tbe  Iroopi  previous  to  the/ni  dtjait.*  As  he  is  impatient,  Trom  an  apprebension  that  iho  sleighing  may 
tkH,  and  u  he  can  give  yoo  tbe  occanences  of  this  quarter  more  in  delail  than  I  have  lime  to  do,  I  will 
refer  yoa  to  hira." 

'  This  Blone  house  is  ycl  Manding.  A  drawing  o(  it  may  be  round  in  another  part  or  this  work.  It  has 
olber  interesting  remioiscencei. 

*  This  tavern,  now  ( 1 850)  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  is  well  preserved.  It  stands  on  tbe  oonier  of  Broad 
and  Pearl  Streets.     A  drawing  of  it  may  be  foond  in  another  part  of  Ibis  work. 

'  See  page  A0%,  vol.  t. 


dren,  grandchildren, 
and  great  -  grandchil- 
dren. 

It  was  late  when  we 
said  farewell  to  Major 
Burnet — too  late  to 
visit  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Knapp,  who  was  nine- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and 
quite  feeble.  From  an- 
other I  learned  the 
principal  events  of  his 
publio  life,  and  obtain- 
ed his  autograph,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  here 
given,  with  his  por- 
trait. Hr.  Knapp  was 
bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
1759.  He  joined  the 
army  when  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  His 
first  experience  in  war- 
fare was  in  the  battle 
at  White  Plains  ;  aft- 


•Thsi 
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i»  treity  of  iniiBico  botweoB  ths  UnltBd  St«««  and  FrmM  is  hen  inoded  lo. 
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Tbe  ComnuiukT-lii-chler'i  Goird.  lu  Orguiutlan.  Cluncter,  uiil  UniliiTiii.  In  OScan. 

eorolled  his  cotpe  of  light  infantry,  Mr.  Kn&pp  became  a  member,  and  with  thera  fougbt  in 
the  battle  at  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778.'  He  was  soon  afterward  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Commander-in-chief's  Guard,  and  served  faithfully  as  a  Rergeant  therein  for  more  than  two 
j-eara.  He  left  the  service  in  1782,  bearing  the  approbation  of  Washington.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oalj  gurviving  member  of  that  well-disciplined  corps  of  the  Revolution, 
Washington's  Life:  Guakd.'     Although  feeble  in  body,  I  was  informed  that  his  mind  was 

'  Many  of  the  mnskcU  which  belongcJ  (o  (hat  carps  are  now 
quarters  at  Newburgh.  La  Fayette  purchased  them  with  his  o 
to  hia  farorite  corps. 

'  Till  Commandtr-in-rkiffi  Guard,  oommoiily  called  Thi  Lift  Guard,  was  a  distinct  corps  of  inoanted 

.  men,  allached  to  the  person  of  the  commander-iD-chier,  but 

lC^,^e^     ^.^'Vi-l  n.v.r.p.r,rfi.b.M..    Il  ™  or|,..imd  i.  ITTB,  ■«»  ■!», 

■^   **-'~^-*'    ^"^  'S  the  sicRB  of  Boston,  while  Ihe  American  army  was  encamped 

f   ^>-0^  "P™  ^'"'' '"'  M""'""*''  J''""^'  "^f  ""i  ='V  "f  New  York. 

—  ^^"^  -  It  consisted  of  a  major's  command — one  hundred  and  eighty 

men.  Caleb  Uibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  its  first  cbiel^  and 
bore  the  title  of  tajitain  coinmaivfanl.  He  held  that  oIGae 
nptil  the  close  of  1779,  when  ha  was  succeeded  hy  William 
Colfiu,  one  of  his  \ 


tf-^S*-*^ 


Henry  P.  Livingalon,  of  New  York,  William  Coltax,  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Benjamin  Goymea,  of  Virginia,      Colonel  Niobo- 

y^  ,**^^  '**>  "^  VifR'nia,  was  a  lieutenant  under  Colfax.      The 

CyPg0y^'*^ff^^**'*^-^  latter  officer  remained  in  command  of  tho  corps  until 

y"^      /y^^  the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1T83.     The  terraaofen- 

PioWATtraai  or  rmt  OfJicim  or  WisaiwaTOH's      ''stTOBnt  into  the  Guard  were  the  same  as  those  into 

Lira  OvAiD.*  any  other  corps  of  tbe  regular  army,  exoept  in  the  mat' 

ter  of  quatiRcation.    They  were  selected  with  special 

reference  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual         

character  ■  and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  peculiar       V      '.'"^ 
distinction  to  belong  to  the  ComnaridiT-iK-chicf't       '/  --nijiyl^ 

Guard.  From  GcorRO  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Ar-  //  T^E-*^  t 
lington  Hoaae,  Virginia,  I  learned  many  particulars 
respectiKg  this  corps.  Mr.  Custis  is  a  grandson  of 
Lady  Wn^hinglon,  and  Ihe  adopted  son  of  the  gen- 
eral. Ho  was  BcqUHinled  with  several  of  the  ofli- 
oers  and  privates  of  tho  Guard,  dislincttj  remembers 
their  unifnrm,  and  is  familiar  wilb  their  history.  He 
owns  a  flsH  which  onco  belonpcd  to  tho  Guard.  It 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, where  I  sketched  the  annexed  representation 
of  it.    The  flag  is  white  silk,  on  which  the  device  is 

neatly  painted.     One  of  the  Guard  is  seen  holding  a  Binh»  or  WuIlIIIaTa^'a  t.iF(  G0.UI1. 

horse,  and  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  fl^  from  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  who  ia  personified  aa  a  woman  leaning  upon  the  Union  shield,  near  which  is  the  Amer- 
ican eagle.  The  motto  of  the  corps,  "CosquEB  oa  Die,"  ia  upon  a  ribbon.  The  uniform  of  the  Qmatd 
oonsisled  of  a  blue  coat  with  while  facings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  half  gaiters,  a  cocked  hat 
with  a  blue  and  white  feather.     They  carried  muskets,  and  occasionally  side  arms. 

The  corps  varied  in  numbers  at  dilferenl  periods.  At  first  it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
During  the  winter  of  1779-80,  when  the  American  army  onder  Washington  was  cantoned  at  Morrislown. 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  it  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  lilly.  In  Ihe  spring  it  was  reduced 
10  its  original  number;  and  in  1783,  the  last  year  of  service,  it  ccmsisted  of  only  siily-foar  iKin-commis«ODed 
officers  and  privates.  Cars  was  always  taken  to  have  all  the  states,  from  which  the  Continental  army  was 
supplied  with  troops,  represented  in  this  corps. 

Peter  Force,  Fsq.,  of  Washington  City,  kindly  allowed  me  In  copy  the  names  of  tho  Guori^,  contained  in  an 
original  Return  in  his  possession,  bearing  the  date  of  March  S,  1783.  It  is  signed  by  Colfax,  and  on  the  back 
is  an  endorsement  in  Ihe  handwritingof  Washington,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  on  the  next  page.  I  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  Stale  Department  another  Return,  dated  June  4th,  1783. t     It  is  one  of  the  last  Re- 


I  Tfao  follovio;  sre  the  niiwi  of  Ihs  noiKWnnilaiioned  ofBcsn  ind  pri'atu,  from  Ibo  Tirlou  ibtet.  who  cmUltBtBd  Ifaa 
Ctmmrnndir-tn.iki'fi  Oaard  on  lbs  <t)i  of  JaiM.  IT83 ; 
Nsw  EiMriBiu.— Ebaoaiar  Cultan  and  Sunnsl  Smith,  y  Iwm. 
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qnite  active  and.  clear  reipeoting  the  ^war-scenes  of  his  yoifth.     He  delights  « to  fight  his 
battles  o'er  again,"  and  is  pleased  when, 

'*  With  cherub  smile,  the  prattling  hoj, 
Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  reclines, 
Has  thrown  aside  the  favorite  toy, 

And  roond  his  tender  finger  twines 
Those  scattered  locks,  that,  with  the  flight 
Of  nifuty  years  are  snowy  white ; 
And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view. 
He  cries,  *  Grandpa,  what  wounded  yoa  ?^  " 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

Broad  flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  and  rumbling  thunder,  on  the  van  of  an  approaching 
shower,  made  ns  use  the  whip  freely  when  we  left  the  dark  lane  of  the  patriot.  We  reached 
NewbuTgh  at  eleven  o'clock,  wearied  and  supperless,  the  tempest  close  upon  us,  but  in  time 
to  escape  a  drenching.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to 
the  camp  gpround  in  New  Windsor,  in  the  fervid  summer  time.  Let  us  resume  our  narra- 
tive of  the  autumnal  tour. 

The  mist  and  clouds  were  gone  the  next  morning.  At  six  o'clock  I  crossed  October  96, 
the  Hudson  to  Fishkill  landing,  and  at  half  past  seven  breakfasted  at  the  village,  ^^^' 
five  miles  eastward.  The  air  was  a  little  frosty,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
hiUs,  the  warm  breath  and  soft  light  of  the  Indian  summer  spread  their  genial  influence  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  awakened  corresponding  delight  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler. The  country  through  which  the  highway  passes  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  It  skirts 
the  deep,  rich  valleys  of  Matteawan  and  Glenham,  where  flows  a  clear  stream  from  a  dis- 
tant monntain  lake  and  bubbling  spring,*  turning,  in  its  course,  many  mill-wheels  and  thou- 
sands of  spindles  set  up  along  its  banks.  On  the  south  the  lofty  range  of  the  eastern  High- 
lands, rocky  and  abrupt  near  their  summits,  come  down  with  gentle  declivities,  and  mingle 
their  rugged  forms  with  the  green  undulations  of  the  valley.    Up  their  steep  slopes,  cultivated 

tarns  made  to  the  eommander-in-chief,  for  the 

aniy  was  disbanded  soon  afterward.   The  roll 

is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  possession  of 

Mr.  Force,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  ^^^^C*^    /^  ^ 

of  the  names  of  John  Dent,  eorporaly  and  Sam-    O'y^  X^^JZ^  ^^^T^        ^^^^ 

ml  Wortman,  priwUe,  in 'the  June  Retom.       ^ 

Dennis   Moriarty,  who  was  a  corporal  in 


Marob,  appears  as  a  private  in  Jane.     The  /y 

tification  that  "The  above  list  includes  the  ^       •  t-XX^<2^^Z-^^  ^783 


latter  Retam  is  signed  by  Colfax,  with  his  oer- 


wbole  of  the  Guard."     It  is  endorsed,  "  Re- 

mm  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Commander-in-chiefs  Goard,  who  are  engaged  to 

serve  daring  the  war." 

I  have  been  thos  particular  respecting  this  corps,  becanse  history  is  almost  silent  upon  the  subject,  and 
becanse  the  living  witnesses,  now  almost  extinct,  will  take  with  them  the  unwritten  records  of  the  Gwiri 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  grave. 

i  The  chief  sources  of  this  beautiful  stream  are  Whaley^s  Pond,  situated  high  among  the  broken  hills  of 
the  eastern  Highlands,  on  the  borders  of  Pawlings,  and  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  Clove 
in  Beekman.  ^ 

HxsAtHuaa  i  is.— John  PbilUpfi  wtrgmiUf  John  Barrick,  corpormlf  Immo  Manning.  Jiftr;  Joieph  Vinal,  John  Barton,  Joel 
CnMby,  ^Hmhc. 

Rhodb  Islakb.— Davfa  Brown,  $trgtami ;  Randall  Smith,  Reuben  Thompaon,  WOllam  Tanner,  Solomon  Daley,  prhau§, 

ComcxcncDT.— EUbo  Hancock,  eorporml;  Dlah  Manning  [aee  notice  of  him  on  page  39],  drum  m^for ;  Jacob  Goodrich  and 
Fiedcrie  Park,  JE/<r»;  Peter  Holt,  Jedediah  Brown.  Lorl  Deane,  Jamea  Dady,  Henry  Wakdee,  El^ah  Lawrence^  priraicp. 

Hew  Tons.— John  RoUnaon,  Jacob  Schriver.  Edward  WOey,  John  Cole,  prrroiet. 

Vsw  JsBSSV.— Jooalhaa  Moore,  BwQanrtn  Eaton,  Stepha  Hatfield,  Lewia  Campbell,  Samuel  Bailey,  WUIam  Martfav  Labaa 
Lander,  Robert  Blair.  Benjamin  Bonael,  prfeatt* ;  John  Fentoo,  drtmwur. 

Pnmiiwi.VAinA.— William  Hunter  and  John  Arnold,  tergmmu ;  Enoch  Wella,  earpani ;  Comeliua  \^^laon,  dnanaMr ;  Charlea 
Dougherty.  WWiKm  Kamahan,  Robert  Flndley,  John  Dowther,  John  Patton,  Hu^  Cull,  Jamea  Hnghea,  John  Finch,  Dennla 
Moriarty,  John  Montgomery,  Daniel  Hymer,  Thomaa  Forreat,  William  Kenneaaey,  Adam  Fonts,  George  Fither,  prtfMiM. 

MABinJkjm..— Edward  Weed,  Jeremiah  Driakel,  Thonua  GlUen,  prhaut. 

ViaonruL— Reaps  MUeheU,  mrgmnt ;  Lewia  Flemialer,  William  Coram.  William  Pace,  Joaeph  TImberlako,  prigaim. 

II.  I 
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field*  hkve  cr^  like  ivy  upon  ■ome  gny  old  towor ;  and  there,  tinted  with  bU  the  glniei 
of  autnaiD,  they  teemed  to  hang  in  the  left  laorning  lunlight  like  rich  gobelins  in  the  cham- 
ber of  royally. 

Fiihkill  village  liea  pleasantly  in  the  lap  of  a  plain  neai  the  foot  of  the  mountaini,  and  ii 
a  place  of  rouah  iatereat  to  the  student  of  our  history.  Securely  sheltered  by  high  moont- 
ains  from  invasion  from  below,  and  turrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  it  was  chosen  as  a  place 
of  safe  depository  for  military  stores ;  for  the  confinement  of  Tory  prisoners  and  othen  cap- 
tured by  strategy  or  in  partisan  sktrmishes  upon  the  Neutral  Ground,  in  West  Cheater ; 


and,  for  a  while,  as  the 
place  of  encampment  of  a 
portion  of  the  C<»itinental 
army,  and  the  quiet  delib- 
eration«  of  the  state  Leg- 
islature.' The  barracks 
were  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village,  ex- 
tending along  the  line  of 
the  road,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Isaac  Van  Wyck, 
branches  eastward  from  the  turnpike. 

This  vicinity  ii 
events  portrayed  by  Cooper  i 


Th>  Whutom  Usoib. 


£sq.,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  hesd- 
quarters  of  the  oScen 
were  at  Mr.  Van  Wyclt'i, 
then  the  property  of  a  Ur. 
Wharton.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  known  ae 
"The  Wharton  House." 
The  burial-place  of  the  k1- 
diers  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  where  a  road 

of  many  of  the  most  thriUing 
•Spy;  a  Tale  of  the  Neu- 


tral Ground."  In  the  Wfaarton  House,  Enoch  Crosby,  the 
alleged  reality  of  the  novelist's  jk^tous  Harvey  Birch,  wu 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
then  confined  in  irons  in  the  old  Dutch  church  in  the  vil- 
lage. Crosby  ecgaged  in  the  "  secret  service"  of  his  coon- 
try  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  eminent  were  his  personal 
achievements  in  maUng  revelations  to  his  Whig  friends  of 
the  movements  and  plans  of  the  Tories.  At  that  period, 
secret  enemies  were  more  to  be  feared  than  open  fow; 
among  these,  in  West  Chester  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Dutchess,  Crosby  mingled  freely,  for  a  long  time,  withoat 
incurring  their  distrust  While  on  one  of  his  exonrsions.  be 
tdicited  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  woman  who 
proved  to  be  a  Tory.  From  her  be  learned  that  a  company 
of  Loyalists  were  forming  in  the  neighborhood  to  march  to 


>  The  Majquii  de  Chastelhix,  who  viuted  Fiahkill  b  the  Kulomn  of  1780,  nys,  io  his  ieterening  san*- 
live,  "  This  Itnni,  ia  which  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  houses  in  the  spaoe  of  two  miles,  has  bun  long 
the  principal  depcll  of  the  American  snny.  It  is  there  they  have  placed  their  "■«g««'pwi,  their  bospitsls, 
their  work-shops,  &o. ;  bet  all  these  fonn  s  town  of  themselves,  oooipoaed  of  handsome  large  barraoks,  built 
in  the  wood  si  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  Tor  the  AmerioaDS,  like  the  Romsns  in  many  respects,  have  hardly 
sny  other  winter  quarters  than  wooden  towns  or  barricaded  oamps,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  iinuUs 
of  the  Romans." — TraviU  m  North  ^mrrica,  i.,  54. 

The  war-«word  of  Washington,  oarefully  preserved  in  a  glass  oue  ia  the  Nattonal  Moseom  at  Washiiif;- 
toD  City,  was  manufBotared  by  J.  Bailey,  in  Fishkill,  and  bears  his  name.  His  shop  ms  yet  in  existence 
«heD  I  was  there,  but  osed  as  a  stable.  It  was  demolished  in  1849.  A  drawing  of  the  sword,  and  of  (he 
staff  which  Fnmklin  beqoeathed  to  Washington,  may  be  fonnd  in  another  pan  of  this  work. 

*  This  piolore  is  from  a  sketch  from  life  by  Captain  H.  L.  Barnum,  the  author  of  a  small,  thin  volume,  en- 
titled Tki  Spy  Unm(ulttd^  dedicated  lo  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq.  It  oontains  the  memoin  of  Eooch 
Crosby,  who,  the  anthor  asserts,  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Harvey  Biroh."  The  narratire*  weie 
taken  from  Ccoeby's  own  lips,  in  short-band,  by  Captain  Bamum.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cast  dis- 
credit apon  the  work ;  but  Doctor  White,  of  Fiahkill,  who  kindly  aooompenied  me  to  the  localities  in  that 
vicinity,  assored  me  that  his  father,  an  aged  man  still  living,  was  well  acquainted  with  Crosby,  and  sajrs  the 
narrative  of  Barnum  is  substantially  correct.  Enoch  Crosby  was  a  native  of  Harwich,  Barnstable  countf , 
'    "  '    «he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Jaouaiy,  1750.    Daring  his  inbncy  bis  parents  went  to 
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NnTiiA  ud  join  the  British  uiny.     He  became  exceniTely  loyel,  and,  agreeing  to  en- 
V  lilt  71111  them,  he  obtained  the  finbounded 

confidence  of  the  captain,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  hii  plana.  That  night,  when  all 
was  quiet,  Croaby  leil  hia  bed  iteaithily, 
hastened  to  White  Flaioa,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  resided,'  communicated  the 
■eorett  of  the  expedition  to  them,  and  was 
back  to  his  lodgings,  unobserved,  before  day- 
light. At  Crosby's  suggestion,  a  meeting 
of  the  company  was  held  the  following  even- 
ing, and  while  in  leMion,  the  house  was  lar- 
L.  rounded  by  a  band  of  Whigi,  sent  for  the 
pnrpoae  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
the  inmates  were  all  made  prisoners.  They 
,  were  conveyed  to  Fishkill,  and  confined  in 
r  manacles  in  the  old  stone  church,  one  of 
,  the  relics  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining. 
The  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  come  up 
to  try  them,  were  at  the  Wharton  House. 
After  sn  examination,  the  prisoners  were 
all  remanded  to  prison,  Crosby  among  the 

Iki  Siate  oTNew  York,  and  lenled  ia  Soathesst,  in  Dalcben  (nov  Patnam)  connlj,     In  the  midat  of  the 
■Ue  Slid  piotnresqoe  sceiMTy  of  ihat  regioD  hii  childhood  vai  puaed.     He  learned  tbe  ttadeof  a  ahoe- 
■akn-.    Wlien  tbe  Ranilntion  broke  out,  he  laid  aaide  his  lapslooe  and  last,  and  sbDuldered  a  motkal.    He 
■ai  tkca  Kaktiag  at  Danbiii^,  and  vaa  oae  of  the  hundred  men  before  mentioned,  who,  in  1 775,  inarehed 
Co  Lake  Chaniplsiii,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battles  in  that  ijuuter. until  Quebec  was  ilonoed.    AlWhia 
nfnni,  Croaby  remained  qniet  for  a  while,  and  then  became  engaged  in  the  "lecret  lervioe."    He  caosed 
■•■*  Toty  oompaniea  to  Tall  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  suoh  ocoanoDS  he  vai  amallj  eaptured, 
ioSved  impriaoDiiieat,  bat  wai  geneiall;  sllowed  to  escape.     At  length  hia  sooceaarul  exits  frota  durance 
elated  the  aoipieioa  of  tbe  Tories,  and  Croaby,  deeming  it  anaafa  to  mingle  wilb  them  longer,  joined  the 
ilatacbiiMint  of  tlie  CooIitMntal  anny  under  Heath,  then  stationed  in  the  Highlands.    When  his  lerm  of  aerv- 
Kc  expired,  he  returned  to  Sontfaeaat,  where  he  oalUTated  a  small  faim,  until  his  death  in  1S3S.     Captain 
Baraoin  aaaerts  that  tbe  plan  oT  Cooper'a  Spy  waa  oooceived  at  the  bonae  of  John  Jay,  at  Bedfbrd,  in  West 
Chester  coontj.     Mr.  Jay  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  who  employed  Cioabf ,  and  waa  neceaaarilj 
■eqaaiDted  with  his  eiploita.     Cmsby  was  a  wilneas  at  a  court  in  New  York  city  in  I  S!T,  and  was  reoog^ 
aiwd  by  ao  oM  gentlemmn,  who  inlrDdnced  him  to  the  aodienoe  as  tbe  original  of  "  Harvey  Bireh."*     The 
bcl  becaiae  iKunt  abroad.     The  Spy,  dranutiied,  waa  then  in  course  of  porformanoe  at  one  of  the  thea- 
ters ;  Cnisby  was  invited  to  attend ;  his  acceptance  was  annoonced  ;  and  that  evening  a  crowded  audieuoe 
Rietled  (he  old  soldier.      Our  gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  Aane  C.  Lynch,  haa  written  ihna  doabtinglj 
"On  4  ricnni  or  Huttt  Biicil 
» I  know  HOC  if  thr  noble  wortli 
Uj« 
For  la  hi 
I  fain 

"  I  imiw  not  If  IbH  e'er  dtd«  Ur*. 

Btn  >D  tba  tItM  lbou|bi 

or  liiia  who  chrankliid  Ibj  life, 

WLlh  dlcDt  •DlTeriDg  tnatbx. 

-Tetin  thrUnwT  !•« 

Foil  minf  1  grul  hbI'i  Io^ 
Who  Joint  the  DiutTT^rrar'i  nnki, 
Ttait  Ibe  world  ksowgth  not." 

'  Tbe  CoDUDittee  of  Safety  then  couiated  of  Mesar*.  Jay,  Piatt,  Dner,  and  Sacketl,  diitingiiisbed  patriota 
terina  die  Revohitioo. 

1  Tbn  i*  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Misa  Newlin,  taken  from  the  yard,  looking  soaihwaac,  tbe  aane  point 
•  iB  ■  mccithlj  Mito'^^  work.  pubUibnl  at  CoDcard.  Nrw  Hunpihln,  In  1N3.  faf  JKOb  B.  Moors,  Etii,  lata  Ubnriu  attbt 
Urn  Tvk  Htilortnl  SodetT.  U  >  brief  Uc^rmphleal  ilwCeh  nf  Diild  Onj,  irbo  «u  ■  "tpj'  of  Ao  ■■  Mmnl  aroBBd.'  Tba 
wilui  KTa.'TlK  Hicidciili  of  hii  UfecoTTHpond  In  mur  partleiilui  >rllli  thg  cfair«ter  of  Samj  Blnfa,  la  tbe  papular  bot^ 
rflWf  "IT'"    TlibwH  wrinta ill resn befbn  diapuUlGUioB  of" Tbo 6pj UuDuaked.' 
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reat.  B7  apparent  accident  he  was  left  alone  with  the  committee  s  few  minutea,  and  a  plan 
of  ercape  w&i  deviled.  He  efiected  it  through  a  window  at  the  aortbweet  comer  of  the 
ehuich,  which  wai  hidden  by  a  willow.  On  reaching  the  groond,  be  divested  hinuelf  of  bii 
loose  manaciea  ;  and  with  the  ^teed  of  a  deer  he  niihed  by  the  lentinela,  and  escaped  nnhurt 
to  a  swamp,  followed  by  three  or  four  bullets,  fired  at  random  in  the  gloom.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner,  with  Tories,  twice  afterward,  but  managed  to  escape. 

SeTBral  British  and  Hessian  soldiera  were  at  one  time  prisoners  in  the  old  stone  church. 
The  former  were  captured  by  stratagem  at  Teller's  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ctoton 
River ;  the  latter  were  stragglers,  who  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Loyalists  near  Yonkers,  on 
the  Neutral  Ground.  The  British  soldiers  were  captured  by  Crosby  and  a  few  men'  who 
composed  part  of  a  detachment  under  Coloael  Van  Cortlandt,  then  stationed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  to  watch  operations  upon  the  Neutral  Gronnd.  While  they  were  near  Tel- 
ler's Point,  a  British  sloop  of  war  sailed  up  the  river  and  cast  anchor  in  tbe  channel  oppoaite. 
Crosby  and  six  others  proceeded  to  the  Point,  five  of  whom,  with  himself,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  bushes ;  the  other,  dressed  in  infantry  uniform',  paraded  the  beach.  The  offi- 
cers on  the  vessel  observed  him,  and  eleven  men  were  dispatched  in  a  boat  to  capture  him. 
When  the  Englishmen  lauded,  the  American  took  to  his  heels.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  they 
followed,  when  Crosby  and  his  five  men,  making  a  noise  in  the  bushes  as  if  half  a  r^ment 
was  there,  rushed  out  and  bade  the  enemy  surrender.  Deceived  and  alarmed,  they  complied 
without  firing  a  shot.      Tbe  next  day  they  were  prisoners  in  the  stone  church  in  Fiahkill. 

Before  visiting  the  Wharton  House,  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kip,  the  pastor  of 
tbe  old  church.     He  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  records  of  the  society,  which,  nnlil 
a  late  period,  were  made  In  the  Dutch  language.     They  extend  back  to  1730,  at  which 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the  chureh  at  Fishktll  and  another  at  Pougbkeepsie 
were  united,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Parish  Churoh  at  Fishkill  and  Pougbkeepsie."     I  could 
find  no  account  of  the  building  of  the  church,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
about  the  year  1 72S.      Mr.  Kip  showed  me  a  silver  tankard,  belonging  to  the  communion- 
service  of  the  church,  which  was  presented  to  the  society  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq.,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating, 
by  an  inscription  upon  it,  a  resi- 
dent Norwegian,  who  died  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  six  score  and 
eight  years.' 

T  passed  half  an  hour  at  the 
Wharton  House,  and,  returning  to 
tbe  village,  aketched  the  old  En- 
glish church  (now  called  Trinity) 
by  the  way.  It  stands  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  village,  and  in  form  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  when  it 
was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the 

■of  view  Trom  whence  I  msde  a  drawing,  less  pteaaing  to  my  self  Ihan  the  one  kindl;  rumiihed  me  by  the  fair 
artist.     The  chorcb  is  bnilc  at  toagh-beva  atooe,  Btuoooed  on  ihree  aides. 

'  The  fallowing  is  &  eopj  of  iho  inscription  :  "  Presented  by  Samuel  Verplanok,  Esq.,  to  the  Firm  Re- 
fonned  Dutch  Cburch  in  the  town  of  Fiihkill,  to  commemorate  Mr.  Englebert  HuS;  by  birth  •  Norwegiin. 
in  his  liretime  attached  to  the  lire  guards  of  the  Prinoe  ol  Orange,  afterward  King  WiUiam  III.  of  England. 
Ho  resided  for  a  Dumber  of  jean  in  Ibia  country,  and  died,  with  unblemished  repolatiou,  at  fishkill,  Slu 
of  March,  1765,  a^  128  yean." 

It  is  related  of  HoQ',  that  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean  old  be  made  love  to  a  pretly  girl  of 
twenty.  She  already  bad  an  accepted  lover  of  her  own  age,  and  of  course  rejected  the  snit  of  the  Nestor. 
The  old  suitor  was  indignant  at  the  refusal.  He  thought  he  bad  the  best  right  la  otaim  the  heart  and  hand 
of  tbe  maiden,  for  he  had  a  hundred  years  more  experience  than  "  the  foolish  boy,"  and  knew  better  hoa- 
to  treat  a  wife  than  the  interfering  stripling. 

*  This  piciDie  is  also  from  a  peooil  iketoh  by  Miss  Newlln. 
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nek,  and  ai  ft  meettng-plBM  of  the  fiying  L^dature  of  Xew  York,  when  it  adjourned  from 
White  Plaina  to  Fithkill.  Accordiog  to  the  recordB,  the  Beuion  here  oommeneed  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1 776.  A  few  yean  since,  while  digging  a  grave  ia  the  yard,  the  sexton  dia- 
eoTcred  a  ikeleton,  with  bit*  of  Ksrlet  oloth  and  a  brass  button,  the  temaina,  doubtleac,  of 
a  Britiah  aoldier,  who  was  buried  in  hii  uniform. 

An  interesting  bibliographic  fact,  connected  with  Fishkil!,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Goliaa  C  Verplanck,  Esq.  I  have  already  noticed  the  harauing  circumstanees  under 
whicb  the  fint  republican  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  waa  elaborated,  diacussed, 
and  adopted  ;'  the  Legislature  retiring  before  the  approach  of  British  bayoDets,  first  to  Har- 
lem, thai  to  Eingabridge,  Yonkers,  White  Plaina,  Fishktll,  and  Kingston.  •<  The  Con- 
ttUuHon  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  taya  Ur.  Verplanck,  "  waa  printed  in  1777,  and  was 
the  firtt,  aa  well  at  the  most  important  book,  ever  printed  in  the  slate.  The  people 
could  find  but  one  press  in  their  domain  with  which  to  print  this  work  of  their  represent- 
alives.  It  was  done  at  Fishkill,  by  Samuel  Loudon,  who  had  been  a  Whig  editor  and 
printer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  had  retired  with  his  press  to  Fishkill,  where  was 
the  chief  depoait  of  stores,  faoipitali,  ko.,  of  the  northern  army  of  the  United  States."*  Mr. 
Verplanck  poraeates  a  copy  of  this  precious  piece  of  American  typography.  They  have  be- 
come almost  as  scarce  as  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  quite  as  relatively  valuable,  for  the  princi- 
ple* therein  embodied  foreshadowed  the  destiny  of  the  commonwealth.  Unlike  Tarqain  the 
Proud,  the  poaaesaor  values  it  above  all  price. 

I  left  the  village  toward  noon,  and,  tak- 
ing a  more  northerly  route  for  the  ferry,  vis- 
ited the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Ver- 
planck, situated  in  a  beautiful,  isolated  spot, 
about  ft  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  two  mile*  northeast  of  Fish- 
kill lAuding.  It  is  approached  from  the 
highway  by  a  winding  carriage  track  which 
traverse*  a  broad,  undulating  lawn,  shaded 
by  venerable  trees.  The  old  mansion  is  of 
stone,  ft  story  and  a  balf  high,  with  dormer 
windows,  and  in  the  style  of  the  best  elaas 
of  Dutch-built  houses  erected  one  hundred 

yean  ago.     It  waa  owned  by  Samuel  Ver-  " 

planck,  Esq.,  during  the  Revolution.     An 

additioft,  two  atorie*  high,  has  been  erected  f„,  Vuptumi  Hduh. 

at  the  north  end.     I  sketched  only  the  an- 
cient edifice.     This  house  i*  remarkable,  in  connection  with  my  subject,  aa  the  head-qua  tiers 
of  the  Baron  Stenben  when  the  American  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgfa,* 
and  at*o  aa  tbe  plftoe  wherein  the  celebrated  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  or-     .^..na. 
ganized  in  1783.     The  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  in  the  large  square 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  passage.*     The  room  is  carefully  preserved  in  it*  original  atyle. 

■  See  vol.  i.,  page  387.  '  I  have  a  public  document,  prinled  there  by  Loudon,  in  1TT6. 

*  Ad  ■necdota  illuitrative  of  Steaben'i  genennu  charooter  is  related,  the  aceDe  of  which  was  at  New. 
bora^  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  disbanding  <rf'the  armj.  Colonel  Cochrane,  whom  I  havB  mentioDed  in  a  Ibnner 
dwpter,  ««*  MandiDg  b  the  street,  pennileu,  vben  Steuben  tried  lo  comfort  him  by  saying  that  better  times 
mnld  oome.  "  For  myself,"  said  the  brave  officer,  "  I  con  stand  it ;  but  my  wife  and  dnughten  are  in 
tbe  garret  idAal  wretched  tavBrn,  and  I  have  nowhare  to  carry  them,  nor  even  money  lo  remove  tbem." 
Tbe  baroo's  mteroai  heart  woe  touched,  and,  though  poor  himself,  be  hostoned  to  the  family  c^  Cocbrone, 
poured  tbe  wh^  contents  of  his  purse  upon  the  table,  and  left  as  auddenly  as  he  hod  enter^.  A>  bs  wu 
walking  toward  the  whaH^  a  woooded  negro  soldier  came  up  to  him,  bitterly  lamenting  that  be  bad  no 
mtuN  with  which  to  get  to  New  York.  Tbe  boron  borrowed  a  dollar,  and  banding  It  to  the  negro,  hailed 
a  sloop  and  pot  him  on  board.  "God  Almighty  bleu  yon,  baron  I"  said  the  negro,  as  bis  beneiactoT 
milked  away.     Many  similar  acts  hallow  tbe  memory  of  the  Baron  Steoben. 

•  Tbe  li^lowuig  reoord  of  the  proceedings  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  convention  I  coined  from  ihe  oriir 
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**  While  oortemplating  a  final  leparation  of  the  offioen  of  the  army/*  says  Doctor  Thaeh« 
er,  **  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart  had  their  afflicting  operation.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Greneral  Knox,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  an  ex- 
pedient was  devised  by  which  a  hope  was  entertained  that  their  long-cherished  friendship 
and  social  intercourse  might  be  perpetuated,  and  that  at  future  periods  they  might  annually 
communicate,  and  revive  a  recollection  of  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  oonneeted."'  Pur- 
suant to  these  suggestions,  the  officers  held  a  meeting.    A  committee,  consisting  of  Generals 

inal  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  and  print  it  here  as  an  inter- 
esting scrap  in  the  history  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

«  Cantonment  of  the  Amerieaii  Army,  19th  Jone,  1783L 

'*  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers,  and  the  gentlemen  delegated  by  the  respective  regiments,  as  a 
convention  for  establishing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  held  by  the  request  of  the  president,  at  which  were 
present  Major-general  fiaron  de  Steuben,  president ;  Major-general  Howe,  Major-general  Knox,  Brigadier- 
general  Paterson,  Bngadier-general  Hand,  Brigadier-general  Huntington,  Brigadier-general  Putnam,  Col- 
onel Webb,  Lieutenant-colonel  Huntington,  Major  Pettengill,  Lieutenant  Whiting,  Colonel  H.  Jaokaoo,  Cap- 
tain Shaw,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hull,  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  and  Colonel  Cortlandt,  General  Baron  de 
Steuben  acquainted  the  convention  that  he  had,  agreeably  to  their  request  at  the  last  meeting,  transmitted  to 
his  excellency  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France,  a  copy  of  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  their  vote  respecting  his  excellency  and  the  other  characters 
therein  mentioned,  and  that  his  excellency  had  returned  an  ansvrer  declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  and 
expressing  the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  honor  oonferred  on  himself  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
French  nation  by  this  act  of  the  convention. 

"  RtwAted^  That  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luxeme  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  and 
depositeid  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  this  convention  entertain  of  the 
honor  done  to  the  society  by  his  becominff  a  member  thereof. 

(Here  follows  the  letter.) 

"  The  baron  having  also  communicated  a  letter  from  Major  I'Enfant,  inclosing  a  design  for  the^  medal 
and  order  containing  the  emblems  of  the  institution, 

"  Retolvedy  That  the  bald  eagle,  carrying  the  emblems  on  its  breast,  be  established  as  the  order  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  ideas  of  Major  I'Eoftuit  respecting  it  and  the  manner  of  its  being  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers, as  expressed  in  his  letter,  hereto  annexed,  be  adopted.  That  the  order  be  of  the  same  size,  and  in 
every  other  respect  conformable  to  the  said  design,  which  for  that  purpoae  is  certified  by  the  Baron  de  Steu- 
ben, president  of  this  convention,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  the  original  from 
which  all  copies  are  to  be  made.  Also  that  silver  medals,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar, with  the  emblems,  as  designed  by  Major  I'Enfant  and  certified  by  the  president,  be  given  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  society,  together  with  a  diploma,  on  parchment,  whereon  shall  be  impressed  the  exact 
figures  of  the  order  and  medal,  as  above  mentioned,  any  thing  in  the  original  institution  respecting  gdd 
medals  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(Here  follows  Major  PEnfant's  letter.) 

**  Rmdvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  transmitted  by  the  president  to  Major  TEnfant  for  his 
care  and  ingenuity  in  preparing  the  aforementioned  designs,  and  that  he  be  acquainted  that  they  cheerfully 
embrace  his  ofier  of  assistance,  and  request  a  continuance  of  his  attention  in  carrying  the  designs  into  ex- 
ecution, for  which  purpose  the  president  is  desired  to  correspond  with  him. 

*'  Retohed,  That  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  officiate  as  president  general, 
until  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be  held  in  May  next. 

*'  That  a  treasurer  general  and  a  secretary  general  be  balloted  for,  to  officiate  in  like  manner. 

**  The  ballots  being  taken,  Major-general  M^Dougall  was  elected  treasurer  general,  and  Major-general 
Knox  secretary  general,  who  are  hereby  requested  to  accept  said  appointihents. 

^''Retolvedy  That  all  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  including  the  institution  of  the  soeiety,  be  recorded 
from  the  original  papers  in  his  possession  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  at  the  first  meeting  was  requested  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  that  the  same,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  together  with  the  original  papers, 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Major-general  Knox,  secretary  general  to  the  society,  aoid  that  Captain  North, 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  and  acting  secretary  to  him  as  president,  sign  the  saad  records. 

'*  The  dissolution  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  army,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  convention,  hav- 
ing rendered  the  attendance  of  some  of  its  members  impracticable,  and  the  necessity  for  some  temporary 
urrangements,  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  society,  being  so  strikingly  obvious,  the  conven- 
tion found  itself  constrained  to  make  those  before  mentioned,  which  they  have  done  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence of  themselves,  and  relying  entirely  on  the  candor  of  their  constituents  to  make  i^owanoe  for  the 
measure. 

'^  The  principal  objects  of  its  appointment  being  thus  accomplished,  the  members  of  this  convention  think 
fit  to  dissolve  the  same,  and  it  is  hereby  dissolved  accordingly. 

**  Stxubxk,  Major  Gtmral^  Prtndemt.^^ 

'  MUilary  JounuU,  p.  317. 
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Pha  id  Mine  of  tb^  Society  of  tb^CfairitinrtL  The  Cooflitiilioo.  Oppodlkmof  Jadfe  BorkeendotiMn. 

Kdox,  Htad,  and  Hnntiiigton,  and  Ci^tain  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  proposals  for 
the  institution.  Another  meeting  was  )keld  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  at  the  qnarters  of  Stenhen 
(Verplanek's),  when  the  committee  reported.  A  plan,  in  the  following  words,  was  adopted,* 
and  the  society  was  dnly  organized  : 

<*  It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  nniverse,  in  the  disposition  of  human 
a&iis,  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  colonies  of  North  America  from  the  domination  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  to  establish  them  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  states,  connected  by  alliances,  founded  on  reciprocal  advantages,  with  some  of 
the  greatest  princes  and  powers  of  the  earth : 

*'  To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual 
firiendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends,  to  endure  so  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and 
in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches,  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its  sup- 
porters and  members.' 

**  The  officers  of  the  American  army,  having  generally  been  taken  firom  the  citizens  of 
America,  possess  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quin- 
Tius  CnfciNNATUs,  and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  by  returning  to  their  citizen- 
ship, they  think  they  may  with  propriety  denominate  themselves  the 

SOCIETT   OF    THE    CINCINNATI. 

"  The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati : 

**  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational 
being  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

<*  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish,  between  the  respective  states,  that 
unison  and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity 
of  the  American  empire. 

"  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  afiection  subsisting  among  the  officers,  this  spirit  will 
dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts 
of  beneficence,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  society,  toward  those  officers  and  their  families 
who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it 

'*  The  general  society  will,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  state 
societies,  and  these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall  be  difedted  by  the  state  society. 

<*  The  societies  of  the  districts  to  meet  as  often  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  state  society  ; 
those  of  the  state  on  the  4th  day  of  July  annually,  or  oflener  if  they  shall  find  it  expedient ; 
and  the  general  society  en  the  first  Monday  in  May  annually,  so  long  as  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  and  afterward  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 


t  This  document,  according  to  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  committee. 

'  This  oJaose  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  more  rigid  Whigs,  becaose  of  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  in  membership  snooesslDn.  Judge  JSdanns  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  attacked  it  with 
much  vehemence,  as  an  incipient  order  of  nobility,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  the  mili- 
tary to  rank  above  the  mass  of  citiiens.  The  olgeotion  was  groundless,  for  no  civil,  military,  political,  or 
soeial  prerogative  was  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Sweden  (Gustavus  Adolphns  III.)  declined 
permitting  Uie  few  officers  in  the  French  army  who  were  his  subjects  to  wear  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
on  the  ground  that  the  institution  had  a  republican  tendency  not  suited  to  his  government.  On  this  subject, 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  August,  1784,  said,  '*  Considering  how  recently  the  King 
of  SwM&n  1ms  changed  the  form  of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  fears  should  get  the  better  of  his  liberality  as  to  any  thing  which  might  have  the  semblance  of  repub- 
licanism ;  but  when  it  is  further  considered  how  feV  of  his  nation  had,  or  coukl  have,  a  right  to  the  order, 
I  think  be  might  have  suffered  his  complaisance  to  have  overcome  them."  See  Sparks's  Life  and  Writ" 
m§$  9/  Watkimgtonf  iz.,  56. 
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"  At  each  meeting,  die  priDciplei  of  the  iiisUtution  will  be  fiiUy  oonuderad,  and  the  bert 
meuuree  to  promote  them  adopted. 

"  The  state  w>cieliea  to  have  a  preiident,  Tice-prendent,  fecTetar;,  treunrer,  and  BMstant 
treasurer,  to  be  choeen  annually  by  a  majority  of  voter,  at  the  stated  meeting. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  fmids  which  may  be  respectable,  and  assist  the  unfortunate,  each  offi- 
cer shall  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  society  one  month's  pay,  which  shall  remain 


-=^ 


V  CtHCIKHTI'-llMalH'  PsntriUTI.' 


'  This  engtftTiiig  ii  b  fno  simile  of  a  oertiflcate,  abont  one  foorth  ttie  size  of  the  original,  which  is  diir- 
teen  inches  and  a  half  io  breadth,  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  originals  are  printed  on  fine  Tellum. 
-^The  plate  was  enjirsTed  in  France  by  J.  J.  le  Vean,  frDm  a  drawing  by  Ang.  )e  Belle.  I  am  iodebtcd 
to  the  lata  Jbiubs  G.  Wilson,  son  of  Ens^n  Wilson,  named  in  the  certificate,  for  the  ose  of  the  original  in 
making  thii  copy.  The  former  was  engraved  on  copper ;  this  Ii  engraved  on  wood.  The  design  repre- 
■entB  American  liberty  as  a  strong  mso  armed,  bearing  in  one  band  the  Union  flag,  and  in  the  other  a  u^ed 
sword.  Beneath  his  feet  are  British  flags,  and  a  broken  spear,  shield,  and  ohain.  Hovering  by  his  side  a 
the  eagle,  onr  national  emblem,  from  whcae  talons  tbe  lightning  of  destmction  is  flashing  apon  the  British 
lion.  Britannia,  with  the  crown  falling  from  her  head,  is  hastening  toward  a  boat  to  escape  to  a  fleet,  which 
denotes  the  departure  of  British  power  from  our  shores.  Upon  a  oload,  on  the  right,  is  aa  angel  blowing 
a  trumpet,  from  which  flnttara  a  loose  scroll.  Upon  tbe  scroll  are  the  sentences,  Palom  twntiaia  libtrta- 
lit,*  J.D.  1TT6.  FadM  toaalt  emu  Oaaia,  Jn.  D.  1TT8.  Pax  ;  libcrliu  paHa,  .fn.  D.  17B3.  "  Inde- 
pendence declared,  A.D.  IT76.  Treaty  oT allianoe  with  Franee  declared,  A.D.  1776.  feacel  independ- 
ence obtained,  A.D.  1783." 

Upon  the  medallion  on  tbe  right  is  a  dcvioe  representing  Ctncinnatus  at  bis  plow,  a  ship  on  the  sea,  ead  a 
walled  town  in  tbe  distance.  Over  bis  head  is  a  flying  angel,  holding  a  ribboo  inscribed  Viiiutii  pnammm  ; 
"Reward  of  virtoe."  Below  is  a  heart,  with  the  words,  Etta  ptrptlita  ;  "Be  thou  perpetnsl."  Upon  the 
rim  is  the  legend,  Socittai  Cmeimmitonm  Itatilnta  A.D.  MDCCLXXXIII.  ;  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
instituted  1783."  The  device  npon  the  medallion  on  the  left  is  Ciooinnscus  with  bis  family  near  his  boose- 
He  is  reoeiTing  a  sword  and  shield  from  three  senators;  an  army  is  seen  in  the  distnnoe.  Upon  the  rim 
are  the  words,  Omita  r^imqidt  ttrpan  rtmyMicam  j  "He  abandoned  every  thing  to  serve  hisooantiy;" 
(rererrjog  to  CinoinnaCos). 

wottbj  of  nollcs.  In  tha  sirlter  ImprsHkiDi  bum  thg  plrtc  taken  pnvloH  M 
itgm  k  l>slHi  flMMiU  tOsici,  not  IObuMk  Some  finnaa,  who  dogUln*  npiKml  the  Dr^fnal  mti 
HtAekan  I  (i  Id  b«  cnHrded  Into  flu  iptB  orcnpled  bj' ttia  Sud  i  lo  Ub«k  IbnTetha  nD&orlVof 
Hd  Latin  criUcB.  to  wbon  Tbg  qneMUni  wm  labraltbMl,  lor  HTlDf  lluil  die  orlftiil  won]  ni  carmX  ni 
ndsra  IliB  •entmc*  nngnmmtligB]  and  tobllr  Inconvct,  Ibsrebj  deUmjln|  Ha  DcaBlnf .  Da  anj  uf  nr 
knuw  bj  wtuas  aolhoilij  Ibo  illeTStkai  was  made) 
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(bierer  to  the  use  of  the  state  lociety.     The  interest  only  of  which,  if  necesaary,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  relief  of  the  nnrortunate. 

"  The  lociety  shall  have  an  order,  by  which  its  members 
•hall  be  known  and  diatingniabed,  which  shall  be  a  medal 
of  gold,  of  a  proper  size  to  receive  the  emblems,  and  be  sus- 
pended by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with 
white,  descriptiTe  of  the  union  of  America  with  France." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Joseph  Warren 
Scott,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  now  (18S0)  the 
president  of  the  society  of  that  state,  for  the  fbllowio^  in- 
fiirmatioD  respecting  the  successive  presidents  general  of  the 
institntion.  General  WasbiDgton  was  the  first  president 
general,  and  coatinued  in  office  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799.  In  May,  1800,  General  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  1804,  and,  at  the  next  general  meeting. 
General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  died  in  August,  1825. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Pbifadelphia 
in  November,  1826,  Major-general  Thomas  Pinckney  was 
elected  president  general.'  At  his  death.  Colonel  Aaron 
C^en,  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  He 
held  the  ofiice  until  his  decease  in  April,  1838,  when  Gen- 
eral Morgan  Lewie,  of  New  York,  became  his  successor. 
General  Lewis  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1 844,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  and  the  venerable  Major  Fophsm,  also  gf  New 
York,  was  elected  as  bis  successor  at  the  general  meeting 
in  November  following.  Major  Popham  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  and  at  the  meeting  in  November  of  that  year, 
General  Dearborn,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  to 
supply  the  vacancy.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  a  society 
over  which  the  venerated  Washington  first  presided. 

I  left  the  interesting  mansion  wherein  the  society  was  or- 
ganized at  noon,  and  reached  Newburgb  in  time  to  dine  and         omm  or  mi  cihciknati.' 
embark  at  half  past  one  for  West  Point,  eight  miles  below. 

■  "  At  that  meeting,"  tt.js  Colonel  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  nie  dated  Jnlf  9,  ISSO,  "  delegates  altended  froin 
IfiMsiiliiiiiiCtii,  Rhode  Islftod,  Connecticat,  New  York,  New  Jelsej,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Col- 
a>el  Ogden  and  myself  were  delogaioa  from  New  Jersey,  At  that  meeting  it  was  asoertained  that  nil  the 
officers  of  the  sooiBtj,  bnt  one,  had  departed  this  life.  The  eurvivor  was  Major  Jacksoo,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tbeu)  cooimaiucations  were  given  and  received  in  aadnesa,  and  a  respectM  and  a&ectiotiAte  noLce  wai 
taken  of  those  who  had  left  us  forever," 

*  This  was  drawn  from  ■■  original  in  die  poesession  of  Edward  Phaton,  Esq.,  of  New  Yortc.  The  en- 
^rnring  ■'■  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  The  leaves  of  the  sprigs  of  Inorel  are  of  gold,  and  green  ensmol ; 
the  heat)  and  tail  of  the  eagle  gold,  and  while  enamel ;  and  the  sky  in  the  center  device  bloe  enamel.  The 
device  and  mollo  are  the  same  as  upon  the  medallion  on  the  right  of  the  cerliflcale. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  WliBl  tbongb  no  olouter  grtj  nor  JTjed  oolnmn 

Along  these  oli&a  their  sgmber  miiu  reaj) 
Wliat  though  no  TrowniDg  tower  nor  temple  nolema 

or  despots  lell,  and  superelition  here ; 
What  thoDgh  that  moldsring  Tort's  fuc-crambling  wslla 
Did  ne'er  incloae  a,  baron's  bannered  halla, 

"  Its  sinking  arches  onoe  gave  bock  as  prood 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal — 
As  gallant  hearts  its  battle[Q«nts  did  crowd  ^ 

As  ever  beat  beneaih  a  breast  of  steel, 
When  herald's  tnunp  on  knighthood's  haughtiest  day      j 
Called  forth  chivalric  boats  to  battle-fraf." 

C,  F.  HoFnuH. 

"Low  sunk  between  the  Alleghanisn  hills 

For  many  a  league  (be  sallen  waters  glide, 

And  the  deep  mnnnur  of  the  crowded  tide 
With  pleasing  awe  the  wondering  voyager  fltla. 

On  (he  green  snmmit  of  jon  lofty  alift 
A  pesceful  runnel  gurgles  clear  and  slow, 

Then  down  the  craggy  steep-side  dashing  swilt,      ^' 
Tmnnlluoits  falls  in  the  white  surge  below." 

MaIOABETTA  v.  FAUQEEtS.' 

N  the  midst  of  wild  iDountain  Kenery,  picturesqae  but  not  magnificeDt  when 
compared  with  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  range  in  New  York,  or  the  Alleghanies  in  Western  Petmsy I- 
rania  aod  Virginia,  ig  a  bold  promontory  called  Weit  Point,  rimng  more 
than  one  hundred  and  &lty  feet  above  the  wateni  of  the  Hudson,  its  lop  a 
perfectly  level  and  fertile  plateau,  and  every  nwd  hallowed  by  association* 
of  the  deepest  iaterest.  West  Feint !  What  a  world  of  thrilling  reminis- 
cences has  the  utterance  of  that  name  brought  to  ten  thousaud  memones  in 
times  past,  now,  alas  !  nearly  all  slumbering  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
dead  !  How  does  it  awaken  the  generous  emotions  of  patriotic  reverence 
for  the  men,  and  things,  and  times  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
present  generation  !  Nor  is  it  by  the  associations  alone  that  the  traveler  is 
moved  with  strong  emolions  when  approaching  West  Point ;  the  stranger, 
indiflerent  to  our  history  and  of  all  but  the  present,  feels  a  glow  of  admira- 

'  Mrs.  Fangares  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anne  Elisa  Bleeck- 
er,  one  of  the  notable  suflerers  from  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne  in  1777.  Mrs.  Bteecker  was  then  living, 
with  her  husband,  about  eigbleen  miles  from  Albany.  Mr.  Bleecker  went  to  that  city  to  make  arrange- 
neiits  for  moving  his  family  thither.  While  absent,  Mrs.  Bleeoker  hea.rd  of  the  approach  of  Bargoyne  and 
his  horde  of  savages,  and,  leading  her  eldest  child  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  her  youngest  in  her  arms,  she 
started  on  foot  for  Albany.  After  a  wearisome  Jonmey  of  a  day,  and  a  night  passed  in  a  wretched  garret, 
she  started  forward  with  her  precious  charge,  and  soon  met  her  hnsband,  with  whom  she  returned  to  the 
>^ly.  Her  babe  died  a  few  days  aftorward,  and  within  a  month  her  mother  expired  in  her  arms,  at  Red 
Hook,  in  Datohess  county.  Her  bosband  was  afterward  aaptnred  by  a  party  of  Tories.  Thb  event,  and 
his  sudden  restoration  when  she  (bought  him  dead,  so  overpowered  her,  that  her  constitution  soak  beneath 
the  shocks,  and  she  died  in  the  autumn  of  17S3.  Maigaretta  (afterward  Mrs.  Faogeres)  was  the  "sweet 
sister"  nllndad  to  in  the  following  lines,  extracted  trma  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Bleecker  on  the  death  of 
her  child : 
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tion  at  he  oounes  along  the  nnoons  chaoDel  of  the  river  or  climbs  the  roagh  hilli  that  em- 
boeom  it    The  inspiration  of  nature  then  takes  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and 

"  When  he  treads 
The  rock-enoombered  crest,  and  feels  the  strange 
And  wild  tamaltnons  throbbings  of  his  heaft, 
Its  every  chord  vibrating  vrith  tbe  toach 
Of  the  high  power  that  reigns  sopreme  o'er  all, 
He  well  may  deem  that  lips  of  angeUforms 
Have  breathed  to  him  the  holy  melody 
That  fills  his  o'erfranght  heart." 

Batakd  Taylor. 

The  high  plain  is  reached  by  a  carriage-way  that  winds  up  the  bank  from  the  landing ; 
the  visitor  overlooking,  in  the  passage,  on  the  right,  the  little  village  of  Camptown,  which 
comprises  the  barracks  of  United  States  soldiers  and  a  few  dwellings  of  persons  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  military  works.  On  the  lef^,  near  the  summit,  is  **  the  Artillery 
Lab^^tory,"  and  near  by,  upon  a  little  hillock,  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wood.'  On  the  edge  of  the  cliflT,  overlooking  the  steam  boat  landing,  is  a 
spacious  hotel,  where  I  booked  myself  as  a  boarder  for  a  day  or  two.  A  more  delightful 
spot,  particularly  in  summer,  for  a  weary  traveler  or  a  professed  lounger,  can  not  easily  be 
found,  than  the  broad  piazza  of  that  public  dwelling  presents.  Breezy  in  the  hottest  weath- 
er, and  always  enlivened  by  pleasant  company,  the  sojourner  need  not  step  from  beneath  its 
shadow  to  view  a  most  wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  nature  and  art.  Upon  the 
grassy  plain  before  him  are  buildings  of  the  military  establishment — ^the  Academic  Halls, 
the  Philosophical  and  Library  buildings,  the  Observatory,  the  Chapel,  the  Hospital,  the  Bar- 
racks and  Mess  Hall  of  the  cadets,  and  the  beautifully  shaded  dwellings  of  the  officers  and 
professors  that  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  On  the  parade, 
the  cadets,  in  neat  uniform,  exhibit  their  various  exercises,  and  an  excellent  band  of  music 
delights  the  ear.  Lifting  the  eyes  to  the  westward,  the  lofij  summit  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, crested  by  the  gray  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  and  beyond  it  the  loflier  apex  of  Redoubt 
Hill,  are  seen.  Turning  a  little  northward,  Old  Cro'  Nest  and  Butter  Hill  break  the  hori- 
zon nearly  half  way  to  the  zenith ;  and  directly  north,  over  Martelaer's  Rock  or  Constitu- 
ticHi  Island,  through  the  magnificent  clefl  in  the  chain  of  hills  through  which  the  Hudson 
flows,  is  seen  the  bright  waters  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  village  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  beautiful,  cultivated  slopes  of  Dutchess  and  Orange.  The  scenery  at  the  eastward 
is  better  comprehended  and  more  extensive  as  seen  from  Fort  Putnam,  whither  we  shall 
presently  climb. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afWnoon  among  the  celebrities  clustered  around  October  as, 
the  plain.  I  first  visited  the  Artillery  Laboratory,  where  are  deposited  several  ^®*®-. 
interesting  trophies  and  relics  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  group  of 
great  interest,  consisting  of  a  large  brass  mortar,  mounted,  wbich  was  taken  from  the  En- 
glish when  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point ;  two  small  brass  mortars,  taken  from  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  and  a  portion  of  the  famous  chain  which  the  Americans  stretched  across  the 
river  at  West  Point  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.    The  large  mortar 

"  Rich  in  mj  chUdreD,  on  my  amw  I  bore 
Mj  ttring  treMoret  from  the  •calper's  power. 
When  I  Mt  down  to  rett  beneath  tome  ihade, 
On  the  toft  graM  how  innocent  the  play'd, 
While  her  tweet  dater  from  the  fii«r«nt  wild 
CoOecta  the  flewert  to  pleaie  my  preoioiii  child." 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  inscription  on  this  monament : 

*'  To  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-oolonel  E.  D.  Wood,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  feU  while  leading  a 
charge  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  Upper  Canada,  17th  of  September,  1814,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  He 
vas  exemplary  as  a  Christian,  and  distinguished  as  a  soldier.  A  pupil  of  this  institution,*  he  died  an  honor 
to  his  coontry.     Thb  memorial  was  erected  by  his  friend  and  comniander,  Major-general  Jacob  Bbowr.'' 

*  MflStwy  ActdBmy  at  West  Point 
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bu  a  caliber  of  ten  and  a  balf  incbn  ;  the  nnBUer  ones,  of  four  inehM  and  three  qaarten. 
The  former  i>  emblazoned  with  the  Engliih  coat  of  arms,  beneath  which  ia  engraved  "  Ai- 
chaleh,  fecit,  1741."     There  are  twelve  links,  two  elevieeg,  and  a  portion  of  a  Ibk  of  the 


GUAt  Chuh  ahd  NoiTtu. 

great  chain  remaining.  The  links  are  made  of  iron  bars,  two  and  a  half  iocbeB  Kjuarr. 
average  in  length  a  little  over  two  feet,  and  weigb  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each. 
The  chain  was  stretched  acrou  the  river  at  the  narrowest  point  between  the  rocks  just  be- 
low the  steam-boat  landing,  and  Constitution  Island  opposite.  It  was  fixed  to  huge  blocks 
on  each  shore,  and  under  the  cover  of  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of 
these  are  still  visible.  "It  is  buoyed  up,"  says  Doctor  Tbacher,  writing  in  1780,  "by  very 
large  loga  of  about  sixteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  ends,  to  lessen  their  opposition  to  the 
force  of  the  current  at  flood  and  ebb  tide.  The  logs  are  pldced  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  the  chain  carried  over  them,  and  made  fast  to  each  by  staples.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  anchors  dropped  at  proper  distances,  with  cables  made  fast  to  the  chain,  to  give 
it  greater  stability."'     The  history  of  this  chain  will  be  noted  presently. 

Near  this  group  ia  a  cannon,  by  the  premature  discharge  of  which,  in  1 8 1 7,  a  cadet  named 
Uowe  was  killed.  There  is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  institution.  I  observed  several  long  French  cannons,  inscribed  with  various  date* ; 
and  among  others,  two  brass  field-pieces,  of  British  manufacture,  bearing  the  monogram  of 
the  king,  "G.  B..,"  and  the  inscription  "W.  Bowen,  fecit,  1759,"  These  were  presented 
to  General  Greeoe  by  order  of  Congress,  as  an  inscription  among  the  military  emblems  avers.' 

At  the  northeast  eorner  of  the  plain,  a  little  eastward  of  the  hotel,  are  mounds  denoting 
the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Clinton.  Among  these  mounds  stands  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  KosciuszKO.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  is  a  conepicuoas  object  to 
travelers  upon  the  river.     On  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  large  letters,  is  the  name  Kosci- 

'  Military  Joumal,  page  311. 

'  Tbs  inscriptiuQ  is  u  follows: 

"Taken  from  llie  Britiih  iirni^,  and  preserted,  by  order  ollbe  Uniled  States  in  Congress  assembled,  lo 
Major-general  Greeoe,  as  a  mononient*  of  Iheir  high  sensa  of  the  wisdnm,  fortitode,  and  mQitary  lalenu 
whicb  distioguishpd  his  command  in  the  Soatbem  department,  and  of  the  emineiit  services  which,  amid  cora- 
piicated  dangers  and  diffioulties,  he  perforoied  for  bis  coantry.     Oelober  y*  ISlh,  1763." 

•  To  fliB  AahoBor  of  aui  cnnntrr.  It  mait  b>  uld  thit  thcH  two  bnicB  cumoiu  ronn  the  ontj  '  numunmir'  arer  mmie  tii 
theiDflniorVDf  thit  fmt  comnivider.    SvTma 
dH  litter  blfag  loilDilideii.Kane  of  u  JnunJid 
IhU  were  Uld  b;  Li  Firetla  kn  182S.    1  •hill  ipln  n 
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i:raio  ;  and  on  the  other  ii  the  brief  inicription,  "  Erected  by  the  Corpi  of  Cadets,  1B28." 

Tbe  monument  was  completed  in  1839,  at  a  coat  of  five  thousand  doUan-     A  drawing  of 

it  fbnns  a  portion  of  the  Tignette  of  ,_ —  ._^__^^ 

the  map  printed  on  page  137.     From  ,--  ^^jw-'sefi^    ~  ~\ 

thi«  monument  the  yiew  of  the  river  ,  -■'  "■'-^>»..  ^v 

and  adjaceat  sceDery,  evpecially  at  the  t^m— -Sir*'-.     _    _        \ 

northward,  is  very  fine,  and  should  nev-  -    '- 

er  be  unobserved  by  the  visitor.  ^ 

Emerging  from  the  remains  of  Fort 
Clinton,  the  path,  traversing  the  mar- 
gin of  the  clifii  passes  the  ruins  of  a  bat- 
tery, and  descends,  at  a  narrow  gorge  • 
between  huge  rocks,  to  a  Sight  of  wood- 
en steps.  These  terminate  at  the  bot- 
tom upon  a  grassy  terrace  a  few  feet 
wide,  over  which  bangs  a  shelving  cliff 
covered  with  shrubbery.  This  is  called 
Kxwciuszko's  Garden,  from  the  circum- 

stance  of  its  having  been  a  favorite  re-  vnw  r.a>i  Fom  Cutmn.  loukwo  No.™. 

aort  of  that  officer  while  stationed  there 

as  engineer  for  a  time  during  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of 
the  terrace  is  a  marble  basin,  from  the  bottom  of  which  bubbles 
up  a  tiny  fountain  of  pure  water.  It  is  said  that  the  remains  of  a 
fountain  constructed  by  Kosciuszko  was  discovered  in  1802,  when 
it  was  removed,  and  the  marble  bowl  which  now  receives  the  jet 
was  placed  there.  It  Ii  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  shaded  by 
a  weeping  willdw  and  other  trees,  and  having  seats  provided  fox 
those  who  wish  to  linger.  Upon  a  smooth  spot,  high  upon  the 
rocks  and  half  overgrown  with  moss,  are  slight  indications  of  writ- 
ten characters.  Tradition  says  it  is  the  remains  of  the  name  of 
Kosciuszko,  inscribed  by  his  own  hand  ;  but  I  doubt  the  report,  for 
he  poBsesBed  too  much  common  sense  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
the  mutilated  benches 
around  thefountaio  ex- 
hibit; his  name  was 
KoMiiKHo'i  GuBm.  already  upon  the  tab- 
let of  Polish  hiBlory, 
and  his  then  present  deeds  were  marking  it  deep  upon  that  of  out  war  for  independence. 

The  sun  bad  gone  down  behind  the  hills  when  I  ascended  from  the  garden  to  the  plain. 
Tbe  cadets  were  performing  their  evening  parade,  and,  as  the  last  rays  left  Bear  Hill  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  evening  gun  and  the  tattoo  summoned  them  to  quarters.  During  the 
twilight  hoar,  I  strolled  down  the  road  along  the  river  bank,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bar- 
racks, to  Mr.  Kingsley'i  Classical  School,  situated  upon  a  commanding  eminence  above  the 
road  leading  to  Buttermilk  Falls.  Near  his  residence  was  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort 
Arnold,  one  of  the  outposts  of  West  Point  in  the  Revolution.  I  was  informed  that  the  re- 
mains are  well  preserved  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distmguish  an  artificial  mound  from  a  nat- 
nral  hillock,  and  I  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings. 

Unwilling  to  wait  until  the  late  hour  of  eight  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I  arose  at 
dawn,  and  before  sunrise  I  stood  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  the  pinnacle  of  Uount 
Independence,  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

Ibsdvaked 
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Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 

The  sky  bent  ronnd 
The  awful  domes  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
Bailt  by  Omnipotent  hands  for  notiiing  less 
Than  infinite  worship.     Here  I  stood  in  silence ; 
I  haji  no  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoaghts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  oarae  o'er  me 
Even  with  a  whirlwind's  rush." 

James  G.  Pebcxval. 

Around  me  were  strewn  mementoes  of  the  Revolution.  My  feet  pressed  the  russet  turf 
upon  the  ramparts  of  a  ruined  fort.  Eastward,  behind  which  were  glowing  the  splendors 
of  approaching  day,  stretched  a  range  of  broken  hills,  on  whose  every  pinnacle  the  vigilant 
patriots  planted  batteries  and  built  watch-fires.  At  their  feet,  upon  a  fertile  terrace  almost 
a  mile  in  breadth,  was  the  *'  Beverly  House,*'  from  which  Arnold  escaped  to  the  Vulture ; 
old  Phillipstown,  around  which  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  army  was  cantoned  in  1781,* 
and  intermediate  localities,  all  rich  with  local  traditions  and  historic  associations.  On  the 
lefl,  over  Constitution  Island,  arose  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  at  Cold  Spring,  a 
thriving  village  at  the  river  terminus  of  a  mountain  furrow  that  slopes  down  from  the  east- 
ern hills.  A  little  beyond,  and  beneath  the  frowning  crags  of  Mount  Taurus,*  appeared 
"Under  Cliff,"  the  country  seat  of  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  lying  like  a  pearl  by  the  side  of 
a  sleeping  giant,  and  just  visible  in  the  fading  shadows  of  the  mountains.  Nowhere  in  our 
broad  land  is  there  a  more  romantic  nook,  or  more  appropriate  spot  for  the  residence  of  an 
American  song-writer  than  this, 

"  Where  Hudson's  waves  o*er  silvery  sands 
Winds  through  the  hills  afar, 
And  Cro'  Nest  like  a  monarch  stands 
Crown'd  with  a  single  star.'' 

Morris. 

iHark  !  the  sunrise  gun  on  the  plain  below  hath  spoken !  How  eagerly  its  loud  voice  is 
caught  up  by  echo  and  carried  from  hill  to  hill !  The  Sugar  Loaf  answers  to  Redoubt 
Mountain,  and  Anthony's  Nose  to  Bear  Mountain  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  then  there  is 
only  a  soft  whisper  floating  away  over  the  waters  of  the  Haverstraw.  The  reveille  is  beat- 
ing ;  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife,  and  the  stirring  music  of  the  comet-players,  come  up  and 
fill  the  soul  with  a  martial  spirit  consonant  with  the  place  and  its  memories.  Here,  then, 
let  us  sit  down  upon  the  lip  of  this  rock-fountain,  within  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  and  commune 
a  while  with  the  old  chronicler. 

The  importance  of  fortifying  the  Hudson  River  at  its  narrow  passes  among  the  High- 

'  It  was  here  that  the  general  inoculation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  was  performed  by  Doc- 
tors Cochrane,  Thacher,  Manson,  and  others,  as  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

'  This,  in  plain  English  and  common  parlance,  is  BuU  Hill.  I  feel  very  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
my  countrymen  for  their  want  of  taste  in  giving  names  to  localities.  They  have  discarded  the  beautiful 
"  heathenish"  names  of  the  Indian  verbal  geographies,  and  often  substituted  the  most  commonplace  and  in- 
appropriate title  that  human  ingenuity,  directed  earthward,  could  invent — Bull  Hill  I  Crow's  Nest !  Batter 
Hill !  1  Ever  blessed  be  the  name  and  memory  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  whose  genius  has  clothed  these 
Highland  cones,  despite  their  vulgar  names,  with  a  degree  of  classic  interest,  by  thus  summoning  there, 
with  the  herald  voice  of  imagination, 

"Onphe  and  goblin  I  imp  and  sprite  f 
Etf  of  eve  and  stany  fay  I 
ye  that  lore  the  moon's  aoft  light* 
Hither,  hither  wend  your  way. 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring ;  ^ 

Sing  and  trip  it  merrily ; 
Hand  to  hand  and  wing  to  wing, 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree  I" 

Tm  CuLPUT  Fat,  canto  julkvi.* 


•  This  beautiful  poem  wai  written  eon  amor«t  daring  a  brief  ramble  of  the  autiior  among  the  Hodaon  Highlands. 


iHTiMom  or  Fo«r  Puth.ui 
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lindi  wu  snggested  to  the  CoDtineBtal  Congress  by  the  Provincial  Anembly  of  New  York 
kt  Kii  early  period  of  the  war.    On  the  6th  of  October,  1775,  the  former  directed  the  latter 
to  proceed  to  make  such  fortifi|»tioiu  at  they 
should  deem  beat.'     On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a 
eommander  ibr  the  Ibrtrev,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  recommended  the  New  York  As- 
wmbly,  or  Convention,  to  empower  him  to  raise 
a  body  of  two  hundred  militia  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Daleheis,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a 
company  of  artillery  from  New  York  city,  to  garrison  them.     The  Convention  was  also  reo- 
laDiDeoded  to  forward  from  Kingsbridge  such  ordnance  as  they  should  think  proper.'    That 
body  had  already  taken  action.     On  the  1 8th  of  August,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  su- 
___~ perintend  the  erec^on  efforts  and  bat- 
teries in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point.* 
They  employed   Bernard  Romans,  an 
'  English  engineer  (who,  at  that  time, 
^  held  the  same  office  in  the  British  army), 

^  to  conitmct  the  works  ;  and  Uartolaer's 

Rock  {now  Constitution  Island),  oppo- 
site West  Point,  was  the  chosen  spot  for 
ike  principal  fortification.     Romans  eommenced  operations  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  on 
tbe  I2th  of  October  he  applied  to  Congress  for  a  commission,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  col- 
aael.     It  was  this  application  which  caused  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  1 6th  of  Novem- 
ber.   In  the  mean  while,  Romans  and  his  employen  quarreled,  and 
the  commisaion  was  never  granted  ;  the  work  was  soon  afterward 
completed  by  others.     The  fort  was  named  Cmtstitution,  and  the 
island  has  ainea  borne  that  title.*     The  fort  and  its  outworks  were 
quite  extensive,  though  the  main  fortress  was  built  chiefly  of  perisb- 
ibie  materials,  on  account  of  the  apparent  necessity  for  its  speedy 
oection.     The  whole  cost  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Tbe  remains  of  the  fi>rt  and  surrounding  batteries  are  scattered  over 
the  island.     Near  the  highest  point  on  the  western  end  are  the  ^'•*"  "'  ^°"  comrmmoM.' 

'  /iwraoii  of  CimgnM,  i.,  199. 

'  This  little  skelcb  is  a  view  of  tbe  remains  of  tbe  CBserasiei,  or  vaults,  of  Fort  Patosm.  There  wsre 
■UM  ariginmUy,  but  only  six  remain  in  a  state  of  fair  preserratlon.  They  were  built  of  brick  aod  covered 
*illi  tiaao ;  were  twelve  feel  wide  and  eighteen  feel  deep,  with  an  arched  roof  twelve  feet  high.  Each 
Mw  had  ■  flre-fdace,  and  tbej  leem  to  have  been  Died  for  the  purpoaea  of  barreoka,  batteries,  and  maga- 
lioM.  In  tbe  oenter  of  the  (brt  ia  a  apring,  that  bobblea  np  in  a  rocky  basin.  Tbe  whole  interior  is  very 
nngh,  il  being  tbe  pinnacle  of  a  bald,  rocky  elevation. 

■  Jamnalt  of  Cvmgmt,  i.,  223. 

*  Tbe  MNuinitlee  oonaisted  of  laaao  Sears,  John  Berrien,  Colonel  Edward  Fleming,  Antboey  Rntger,  and 
ChriMopber  Miller.  Flembg  and  Ra^r  deolined  the  appaintment,  and  Captain  Samuel  Bayard  and  Cnp- 
laiB  WilKam  Bedtow  were  appointed  in  their  places. 

*  This  island  belonged  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Ogilvie,  oT  the  British  army,  and  her  cbildren,  doring  the 
RsTolDticKi,  OS  appears  by  a  correipondence  between  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safely  and  Cotonel  Bev- 
criy  RobiDsoa.  The  Committee  supposed  that  tbe  island  belooged  to  Robinson,  and  applied  to  him  for  its 
^rebasa.  In  bis  reply,  be  mentioned  the  bet  of  its  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  and  added,  "Was  it  mine, 
tbe  paUie  sbould  be  extremely  welcome  to  it.  Tbe  building  of  tbe  fori  there  can  be  do  disadvanlSKe  to 
tbe  Bnali  qnanlily  of  arable  land  on  the  island."  Robinson  afterward  chose  the  royal  side  of  the  political 
VKitn,  and  held  the  commission  at  a  colooel  in  the  British  army. 

*  This  plan  of  Fort  Coustitation  is  from  Romsns's  report  to  the  Committee  oT  Safety  of  New  York,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1775,  and  published  in  the  Jtntriean  Ankiva,  iii.,  736. 

EirusiTioK. — a,  goard-room  and  store-house ;  b,  barracks ;  c,  blook-hmua  and  main  goard  ;  d,  rnaga* 
ii»  ^  <,  tbe  gateway ;  1 ,  a  battery  of  four  foor-poanders  ;  2,  three  twelTC-ponnders ;  3,  three  twelve- 
ymiim  sad  one  nme-pooitder ;  4,  Bve  eighteen-ponnden ;  5,  four  twelve-pounders ;  6,  three  eighleen- 
f^i^n ;  7  and  8,  one  each,  nine  aad  twelve-poowJer ;  9,  one  foor-pounder. 
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well-preaervod  remkini  of  tb«  magazioe,  tbe  form  of  which  it  given  in  the  annexed  dingiam. 
It  ia  upon  a  high  tock,  acceaaible  onljr  on  one  side.  The  whole  wall  is  quite  perfect,  «xeept 
at  the  doorway,  D,  where  a  oonsiderable  portion  has  fallen  down  and 
blocked,  up  the  entrance.        .  . 

Aller  the  cnplnre  of  Forta  Clinton  and  Monteomery,  near  the  lower 
I  entrance  to  theHighlandi,  in  1777,  and  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Con- 
stitution by  the  AmericanB  a  few  days  aAerward,  pnblio  attention  was 
directed  to  the  importance  of  other  and  itronger  IbrtifioalionB  in  that 
vicinity.     On  the  5lh  of  November,  Congrew  appointed  General  Gates 
to  command  in  the  Highlands,  or  rather  that  post  was  connected  with 
the  Northern  department.     Gates  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
War  about  that  time,  and  never  entered  upon  the  prescribed  duties  in 
the  Highlands.    Anxious  to  have  those  passes  strongly  guarded,  Wash- 
ington requested  General  Putnam  to  bestow  his  most  serious  attention  upon  that  important 
Deocmbn'S.     subject.     He  also  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  desiring  him  to 
"^-  take  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  ;  hut  his  legislative  dutieo,  then 

many  and  pressing,  made  it  difGcult  for  him  to  comply.  Clinton  expressed  his  willingness 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  matter,  aod  also  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions respecting  tbe  proposed  fortifications.  He  mentioned  West  Point  as  tbe  moat  eUgible 
site  lor  a  strong  fort. 

Duty  calling  General  Putnam  to  Connecticut,  and  General  Parsons  not  feeling  himself 
authorized  to  progress  with  tbe  works,  but  little  was  done  until  tbe  arrival  of  General 
•  ins.  M'Dougal,  who  took  command  on  tbe  20th  of  March  following. s     In  ihe  oiean 

■■jiBBuy.     while,  several  officen  examined  various  localities  in  tbe  neighborhood,  *>  and  all 
were  in  favor  of  erecting  a  strong  fort  on  West  Point,  except         ^         ^~ 
La  Kadiere,  a  French  engineer.'     A  committee  of  the  New    ^/*    rj^Hk^/'fiY.^ 
York  Legislature,  after  surveying  several  sites,  unanimously  *-t— ' 

recommended  West  Point  as  the  npost  eligible.  Works  were  accordingly  commenced  there, 
under  the  direction  of  KoacinEzko,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Radiace  in  the  Highlands,  his  skill  being 
quite  equal,  and  bis  manners  more  acceptable  to  tbe  peo- 
ple. Kosciuszko  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  Haroh,  and 
the  works  were  pushed  toward  completion  with 
much  spirit.  Tbe  principal  redoubt,  constructed  chiefly 
of  logs  and  earth,  was  completed  before  May,  and  named 
Fort  Clinton.  It  was  six  hundred  yards  around  within 
the  walls.  The  embankments  were  twenty-one  feet  at 
Wmt  poiki  tM  n«.'  hKK,  and  fourteen  feet  high.     There  were  barracka  and 

'  The  Ameriosn  cMnmissioDers  in  Franca  were  insn-ucted  bj  Cod^bs  to  pmciire  some  good  engineers 
for  the  Continental  array.  Frsiiklin  and  Deuie  contracted  with  four  ofliaers  of  this  dcBCriptioa,  who  had 
served  in  (nch  capsnilf ,  onder  commissions,  in  the  French  apny,  namely,  Duportail,  Laumoy,  Radiere,  and 
GanTioD.  These  oflicera  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  French 
government,  and  were  tbe  onlj  ones  engaged  by  the  expreu  aothority  oT  Congress.  The  Chenlier  Dn- 
portai!  was  appointed  colonel  of  engineers,  Laumoy  and  Ra- 
diere lieatenant  colonek,  and  Goavion  major,  Duportail 
was  afterward  promoted  to  ■  brigadier,  Laumoj  and  Ra-  ^ 
diere  to  colonels,  and  Goarion  to  a  lieutenant  colonel.  " 
diere  died  in  the  service  at  tbe  beginninj^  of  ITSO. 
/wrnoli  of  Congrra,  ili,,  224,  322,  403. 

•  This  view  is  from  a  print  published  in  tbe  W™  York  Magatitie  for  1790.  It  was  laksa  from  Coosti- 
totion  Island,  Oo  Ibe  left  is  seen  a  portion  of  old  Fort  Constilulion,  The  grcBt  chain,  foor  hondred  and 
fifty  jardi  in  length,  and  covered  bj  a  strong  bstlery,  is  seen  stretched  across  the  rivsr,  immedislely  below 
Fort  Clinton,  the  stracmre  on  the  high  point.  In  the  distanae,  on  the  left,  two  moonlain  nunmits  are  seen, 
crowned  with  fonifloatiaas.  These  were  the  North  and  Middle  R^doubU.  Upon  the  ran|^  of.the  Sagtr 
Loaf  Mountain,  higher  than  these,  and  hidden,  in  the  visw,  by  Fort  Clinton,  was  another  redoabt,  called  the 
Sooth  Battery.     The  view  on  psge  140  I  skelobed  limn  the  same  spot  whence  this  was  taken. 
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which  Fort  Chnton  was  elected  rises  one 
eleTBtad  than  the  plain  in  the 
rear  The  only  arcesti- 
ble  po  nt  from  the  river 
was  at  the  bouse  and 
dock  on  the  water's  edge, 
the  en  paving. 
That  point  is  now  a  lit- 
tle above  the  steam-boat 
land  ng.  This  weaL  point 
was  well  defended  by  pal- 
isades 

To  defend  Fort  Clin- 
ton and  more  thoroughly 
to  secure  the  river  against 
the  passage  of  an  enemy's 
fieet  It  was  thought  ad- 
vuable  to  fortify  the 
heights  in  the  neighbor- 
hood Tbe  foundation  oTl 
a  strong  fort  was  accord- ; 
ingly  laid  on  Mount  In-' 
dependence,  and,  when , 
completed,  it  was  named' 
Ptttnam,  in  honor  of  thq 
commander  of  tho  post;  ' 
On  em  nenoet  south  of  i^ ,' 
ForU  Webb  Wyllys  and  other  redoubts  were  cofl-l 
strueted  and  at  the  close  of  1779,  West  Point  was 
the  strongest  military  post  in  America.  In  additiop 
to  the  batteries  that  stood  menacingly  upon  the  hill 
tops  the  nver  was  obstructed  by  an  enormoui  iron: 
chain  the  form  and  s  za  of  wh  ch  is  noted  on  page' 
1 32  The  iron  of  wh  ch  th  s  cha  n  was  constructod 
was  wrought  from  ore  of  equal  parts,  from  the  Stir- 
1  ng  and  Long  M  nes  in  Orange  county.  The  chain 
was  manufactured  by  Peter  Townihend,  of  Chester, 
at  the  at  rling  Iron  Works  n  the  same  county,  which 
were  s  tuateU  about  twenty  five  miles  back  of  West 
Point.*  Tbe  general  superintendent  of  the  work,  as 
engineer,  was  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  who  after- 
ward assisted  in  the  engineering  operations  at  York- 
NoTB. — I'his  [Dap  exhibits  all  of  the  most  important  looaliiies  at  Wen  Point  daring  tbe  Reiolniion  sod 
■1  Ibe  pmeni  time.  Il  will  be  *een  ibal  the  Hudsoa  River  rail-rood  croraoi  the  cove  and  ConstitntioD  III- 
and  a  little  eastward  of  the  ruins  of  the  main  fortress,  on  that  aide  of  [he  river.  The  island  is  owned  by 
RMiry  W.  Warner,  Esq.,  and  upon  tbe  eminence  where  the  ravelins  of  the  fort  were  spread  is  bis  beaatifnl 
taoMTj  seat,  called  "  Wood  Cng."  The  kitchen  part  of  bis  mansion  is  a  portion  of  tbe  barracks  erected 
there  in  Ihe  autumn  of  1775. 

'  Letter  of  General  Patnam  to  the  commander-in-ehiei^  January,  1778.  Id  this  letter,  Putnam  gives,  in 
a  Ssw  wonh,  a  pietore  of  Ihe  terrible  privations  which  the  soldiers  in  the  Higblanda  were  eadnrrng,  whilp 
thoas  al  Valley  Forge  were  also  salTerinic  intensely.  "  Dubois's  regiment,"  he  says,  "  is  onfil  to  be  ordered 
OB  datj,  Ibsre  beiog  not  one  blanket  in  tbe  regiment.  Very  few  bare  either  a  shoe  or  a  abirt,  and  most  of 
ihsnl  have  aeitber  stookings,  breecbea,  or  overalls.  Several  companies  of  enlisted  arlii)|ers  are  in  tbe  saiDe 
sitDatwa,  and  tmable  to  work  in  the  field. 

*  Tbe  Stirling  Works  are  still  in  operation.  They  are  sitnatsd  on  Ihe  oatlet  of  Stirling  Pond,  about  fire 
II.  K 
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town,  when  CorawaliiB  was  captured.    The  chain  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1778,  and  on  the  let  of  May  it  was  stretched  across  the  river  and  secured/ 

When  Benedict  Arnold  was  arranging  his  plans  to  deliver  West  Point  and  its  dependen* 
cies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  this  chain  became  a  special  object  of  his  attention  ;  and  it 
is  related  that,  a  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  his  treason,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Andr^ 
in  a  disguised  hand  and  manner,  informing  him  that  he  had  weakened  the  obstructions  in 
the  river  by  ordering  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  smith,  under  a 
pretense  that  it  needed  repairs.  He  assured  his  employer  that  the  link  would  not  be  re- 
turned to  its  place  before  the  forts  should  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  treason  of 
Arnold  I  shall  write  presently. 

West  Point  was  considered  the  keystone  of  the  country  during  the  Revolution,  and  there 
a  large  quantity  of  powder,  and  other  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores,  were  collected. 
These  considerations  combined,  made  its  possession  a  patter  of  great  importance  to  the  en- 
emy, and  hence  it  was  selected  by  Arnold  as  the  prize  which  his  treason  would  give  as  a' 
bribe.  When  peace  returned,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts 
in  the  country,  and  the  plateau  upon  the  point  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Repairs  were  commenced  on  Fort  Putnam  in  1794,  but  little  was  done.  Not  being 
included  in  the  government  purchase,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  felt  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  its  material  to  his  private  use,  and  for  years  the  work  of  demolition 
was  carried  on  with  a  Vandal  spirit  exercised  only  by  the  ignorant  or  avaricious.  It  was 
not  arrested  until  Congress  purchased  the  Gridly  Farm  (see  the  map),  on  which  the  fort 
stood,  in  1824,  when  the  work  had  become  almost  a  total  ruin. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  be- 
came a  law  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1802.  Such  an  institution,  at  that  place,  was  proposed 
by  Washington  to  Congress  in  1793  ;  and  earlier  than  this,  even  before  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  closed,  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  military  school  there.*  But  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  matter  until  1812,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers and  of  professors  were  organized,  and  the  school  was  endowed  with  the  most  attract- 
ive features  of  a  literary  institution,  mingled  with  that  of  the  military  character.  From 
that  period  until  the  present,  the  academy  has  been  increasing  in  importance,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Over  three  thousand  young  men  have  been  educated  there,  and,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Major  Delafield,  who  was  appointed  commandant  in  1838,  it  continues 
to  flourish.  The  value  of  the  instruction  received  there  was  made  very  manifest  during 
the  late  war  with  Mexico  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  most  skillful  officers  of  our  army,  in  that 
conflict,  being  graduates  of  this  academy. 

The  bell  is  ringing  for  breakfast ;  let  us  close  the  record  and  descend  to  the  plain. 

miles  southwest  of  the  Sloatsburg  station,  on  the' Erie  rail- way.  They  are  owned  by  descendants  of  Peter 
Townshend,  and  have  now  been  in  operation  about  one  hundred  years,  having  been  established  in  1751,  by 
Lord  Stirling  (the  Revolutionary  general)  and  others. 

^  Gordon  and  other  early  writers  have  promulgated  the  erroneous  opinion  that  this  chain  was  oonstmcted 
in  1777,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet  that  passed  up  the  Hudson  and  burned  Kingston  in  October 
of  that  yeaf .  Misled  by  these  authorities,  I  have  published  the  same  error  in  my  Seventeen  'Hundred  and 
Seventy-tix.  Documentary  evidence,  which  is  far  more  reliable  than  the  best  tradition,  shows  {hat  the  chain 
was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  accompanied  by  Captain  Macbin,  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Mr.  Townshend  late  on  a  Saturday  night  in  March  of  that  year,  to  en|;affe  him  to  make 
the  chain.  Townshend  readily  agreed  to  construct  it ;  and  in  a  violent  snow-storm,  amid  Uie  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  parties  set  out  for  the  Stirling  Iron  Works.  At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  the  forges  were 
in  operation.  New  England  teamsters  carried  the  links,  as  fast  as  they  were  finished,  to  West  Point,  and 
in  the  space  of  six  wee^  the  whole  chain  was  completed.     It  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1783,  Washington  communicated  a  request  to  all  his  principal  officers,  then  in  camp  at 
Newburgh,  and  also  to  Governor  Clinton,  to  give  him  their  vievra  in  reference  to  a  peace  establishment, 
which  must  soon  be  organised.  They  complied,  and,  from  their  several  letters,  Washington  compiled  a 
oommunication  to  Congress,  extending  to  twenty-five  folio  pages.  In  that  communication,  the  commander- 
in-chief  opposed  ihm  proposition  of  several  officers  to  establish  military  academies  at  the  diflerent  arsenals 
in  the  0nited  States,  and  recommended  the  founding  of  one  at  West  Point.  For  his  proposed  plan  in  oat- 
line,  see  Woihington't  Life  and  Writings,  viii.,  p.  417,  418. 
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The  winding  road  from  Fort  Futnun  to  the  plain  ii  well  wrought  along  the  mauntaio 
tide,  bat  quite  ateep  m  many  places.  A  little  louth  of  it,  and  near  the  upper  road  leading 
to  the  Mone  qaarrte*  and  Mr.  Kingiley's,  are  the  ruini  of  Fort  Webb,  a  strong  redoubt. 


d. 
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as  I  desired,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  I  eat  upon  a 
unooth  bowlder  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  the  redoubt  made  to  cover 
and  defend  the  great  chain  at  the  island  end.  On  the  southeast  side  of  a  small  marshy 
core,  clasping  a  lough  rock,  a  good  portion  of  the  heavy  walls  of  Fort  Constitution  remain. 
The  ootworks  aro  Iraoeable  several  rods  back  into  the  stinted  forest.  The  sketoh  on  the 
Bcrt  page  is  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cove,  and  includes,  on  the  left,  a  view  of  the  re> 

'  TbcM  Uk  deriTe  their  nune  from  tbs  milky  sppesranoe  of  tbe  water  aa  itrnAes  in  avtiile  foam  over 
tks  roski  iq  >  nrios  of  osacades. 
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maiiiB  of  the  redoubt  acroM  the  river,  the  site  or  Fort  Clinton,  the  chain,  and  KoKinizko'i 
monument,  and,  in  th«  diitance,  Fort  Hill,  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Ardenia  and  the  Rohin- 
son  House. 

From  Constitution  Island  we  proceeeded  along 
under  the  high  clifis  of  West  Foiut  to  Buttermilk 
Falls.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south 
that  tossed  our  little  cral^  about  like  an  egg-shell, 
and  my  cloak  was  well  moistened  with  the  spray 
before  reaching  the  landing.  There,  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, overhung  by  a  huge  ells' that  seemed  ready  to 
tumble  down,  lived  a  boatman,  named  Havens,  sev- 
enty-nine years  old.  For  more  than  fifly  years  him- 
self and  wife  have  lived  there  under  the  roeks  and 
within  the  chorus  of  the  cascades.  He  was  too 
young  to  remember  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  immediate  subsequent  events  were  fresh 

in  his  recollection.     He  was  engaged  in  removing  v,„  ,„.  c««T,r^„«  i.^«™. 

powder  from  Fort  CImton,  at  West  Point,  when 

the  Clermont,  Fulton's  experiment  boat,  with  its  bare  paddles,  went  up  the  river,  ex- 
citing the  greatest  wonder  in  its  course.  After  I  had  passed  a  half  hour  pleasantly 
with  this  good  old  couple,  the  veteran  prepared  his  little  boat 
and  rowed  me  across  to  "  Beverly  Dock"  (the  place  from  whence 
Arnold  escaped  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture),  where  he  agreed  to 
await  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Robinson  House,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant.  The  path  lay  along  the  border  of  a  marsh 
and  up  a  sleep  bill,  the  ronte  which  tradition  avers  Arnold  took 
in  his  flight.  Two  of  the  old  willow  trees,  called  "  Arnold's  wil- 
lows," were  yet  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  morass,  riven  and 
half  decayed. 

The  Robinson  House,  formerly  owned  by  Colonel  Beverly  Rob-  amdi.d'i  Wiu.ow. 

inson,  is  situated  upon  a  fertile  plateau  at  the  foot.of  Sugar  Loaf 

Mountam,  one  of  the  eastern  ranges  of 
the  Highlands,  which  rises  in  conical 
form  to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  This  mansion. 
Spacious  for  the  times,  is  at  preset  oc- 
I  cupied  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Arden, 
-  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who.  with 
commendable  taste,  preserves  every  part 
of  it  in  its  original  character.  The 
lowest  building,  on  the  lef\,  was  the 
farm-house,  attached  to  the  other  two 
which  formed  the  family  mansion. 
Here  Colonel  Robinson  lived  in  quiet, 
Thx  Koiinioh  Uouh.'  but  not  in  retirement,  for  his  house  had 

'  Thia  hooso,  the  properly  of  Richard  D.  Arden,  Esq.  (fsther  of  the  propriettn'),  is  nov  called  Beverlj, 
the  Christian  name  of  Colonel  Robinson.  The  dock  bnill  by  Colonel  R.,  and  jet  partially  in  existence,  U 
BeTCrlj  Dock.     The  fine  eitale  oT  Mr.  Arden  he  has  named  Ardenia, 

This  view  is  from  the  lawn  on  Ihe  south  sideoftbe  bouae.  The  highest  part,  on  the  right,  wu  the  portion 
oocnpied  bj  Arnold.  On  the  eitreme  right  ia  an  anolent  cherry-tree,  which  doubtless  bore  fimit  during  the 
Revolution.  This  mansion  was  the  countiy  residence  orColoDel  Bereriy  Robinson,  who  married  a  danghter 
of  Frederic  Phillipse,  the  owner  of  an  immense  iaoded  estate  on  the  Hudson.  Colcoel  Robinson  was  a  son 
of  John  Robinson,  who  was  president  of  the  Conncil  of  Virginia  on  the  retlr«meiil  of  Governor  Goooh  in 
1734.    He  was  a  majoi  in  the  British  army  under  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of  Quebee  in  1799.    He  eoni- 
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It  al  Sercrljr  RoUbuh. 

loo  wide  %  reput&lian  for  faoBpit&lity  to  be  oflca  without  &  gueit  beneath  its  roof.  Thero 
Genenlfl  Putnam  and  Panoni  made  their  head^juarteri  in  1778—9.  Dr.  Dwight,  then  3 
chaplain  in  the  atmy,  and  residing  there,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  delightful  spot,  "  surrounded 
by  v«]u«blo  gaidons,  fields,  and  orchards,  yielding  every  thing  which  will  grow  in  this  cli. 
mate."  But  tho  event  which  gives  the  moat  historic  importance  to  this  place  wu  the  trea- 
MHi  of  Arnold,  which  wo  wilt  here  consider. 

When  the  British  evacuated  FhiUdelphia  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Arnold  (whose  leg, 
wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  the  previona  autumn,  wsg  not  yet  healed)  was  appointed 
by  WashiogtoD  military  governor  of  the  city,  having  in  command  a  small  detachment  of 
troops.  After  remaining  a  month  in  Philadelphia,  Arnold  conceived  the  project  of  quilting 
the  army  and  engaging  in  the  naval  service.  He  applied  to  Washington  for  advice  in  the 
matter,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  navy,  and  alleging  the 
ital«  of  his  wonnds  as  a  reason  for  desiring  less  active  service  than  the  army,  yet  a  service 
mote  fitted  to  hi*  genius  than  the  inactive  one  he  was  then  engaged  in.  Washington  an- 
swered iiim  with  caution,  and  declined  oliering  an  opinion.  As  no  further  movement  was 
made  in  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  originated  with  Arnold  alone ;  and,  as  he 
codd  not  engage  the  countenance  of  Washington,  he  abandoned  it. 

Fondof  show,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  his  station,  Arnold  now  began  to  live  in  a  style 
of  splendor  and  extravagance  which  his  income  would  not  allow,  and  bi«  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, already  becoming  troublesome  to  him,  were  soon  fearfully  augmented.  The  future  was 
all  dark,  for  he  saw  no  honorable  means  for  delivering  himself  from  the  dilemma.  No  doubt, 
dreams  of  rich  prizes  (illed  his  mind  while  contemplating  a  command  in  the  navy,  but  these 

gnted  to  New  Yort,  aod  beotuns  very  weiilby  by  hii  marriage.  Tbe  maosion  here  delineated  was  hia  res- 
idence when  tbe  VBT  (d'lhe  Reiolotlon  broke  oul,  and,  loving  quiet,  ha  refrained  from  engaging  in  the  ex- 
citing events  of  the  day.  He  was  opposed  to  tbe  eourae  oS  (he  ministry  daring  the  few  jears  preceding 
the  wnr,  Jiuned  beortilj  in  carrying  out  the  ■piril  of 
the  Dm-importBtloD  agreemeala,  but,  opposed  to  anj 
■eparalion  of  the  colonies  from  tbe  parent  country,  he 
took  aides  with  the  Loyaliats  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  promnlgaCed.  He  removeil  to  New 
York,  and  there  raised  a  militmiy  oorps  called  the  Li^- 
al  American  Regiment,  of  which  he  wa*  commission- 
ed the  colonel.  His  son,  Beverly,  was  commissioned 
its  lieutenant  colonel.  It  is  supposed  that  be  was 
Arnold's  correspoodeat  and  confidant  in  his  prelim- 
inpiy  acts  of  treason,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the 
traitor  were  known  to  him  before  any  intimation  of 
them  was  made  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton.  Robinson  fig- 
ares  publicly  in  that  aflair,  and  his  eonnirj  mansioo 
t  was  Ibe  bead-quarterr  of  the  reaosanl  general  while 

i  arranging  tbe  crowning  acta  of  bis  treachery. 

At  the  conolasion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Robinson  and 

a  portion  of  bis  family  went  to  England,  where  he 

ramaiDod  until  his  death,  whiob  oocarred  at  Thom- 

buiy  in  1792,  at  tbe  age  of  69  years.     His  wife  died 

in  1822,  at  tbe  age  of  94.      Colonel  Robinson  and 

Waahington  were  personal  fiiends  before  the  war,  and 

jj^   -  -  /  -  yfPjr^  '        J  ''  '•  asserted  that,  at  the  booie  lA  the  former,  the  Tir- 

C^gP£<y-    C/^ £^-^'-^Zv/^7l~—y         ginian  oolonel,  while  on  hii  way  to  Boston  iu  1T56, 

^-^        to  consuh  General  Shirley  on  military  alfaira,  saw  and 

"fell  io  love"  with  Min  Mary  Phillipse,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson.     It  is  also  said  that  WsshinglM  made 

a  pfgpoaition  of  niarriage  to  her,  but  ahe  refused  hint,  telling  bim  frankly  that  she  loved  another-     Tbe  &- 

vsred  BoitoT  was  Roger  Morris,  one  of  Washington'!  oompanions  in  arms  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadowa, 

where  Braddock  was  killed.    Morris  was  that  general's  aid-de-oamp.     A  pwtrait  of  this  lady  will  be  bund 

ia  aaotber  pan  ti  Ihia  volume. 

Tke  miajainre  from  whioh  this  likeness  of  Colonel  RobinsoD  was  copied  is  in  die  ponamm  of  Us  grand- 
soo,  Beverly  Robinsoo,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Plott  io  17B5,  when  Colonel  Robinson 
was  lia^-two  jears  old.  The  letter  from  which  1  copied  his  signature  was  written  in  1786.  The  estate 
and  lamHy  of  Colonel  Robinaon  are  oontidered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  in  connection  with  a  general  notice 
<i(lhe  L      -' 
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Amtf^  XeddaBna  mi  §t|rla  of  UTbf, 

being  diwipBted,  be  uw  the  web  of  difficulty  gathering  more  closely  and  finnly  aionnd  him. 
He  htid  recently  married  Miw  Margaret  Sbippen.  daughter  of  Edward  Sbippen,  one  of  the 
diaafiected  or  Tory  retidenta  of  Philadelphia.  She  wu  mocb  younger  than  he,  and  he  loved 
her  with  paaaionate  fondneai — a  lore  deserved  by  her  Tirtaea  and  solidity  of  underatanding. 
In  addition  to  theae  adrantagei,  she  waa  beautiful  in  person  and  engaging  in  her  mannen. 
When  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  a  few  months  preTiously,  her  friends  had  given 
them  a  cordial  welcome  ;  therefore  the  marriage  of  Arnold  with  a  member  of  anoh  a  family 
excited  great  aurpriae,  and  some  nneauness  on  iko  part  of  the  patriota.  ■■  Bot  he  waa  pledged 
to  the  republic  by  so  many  services  Tendered  and  benefits  received,  that,  on  reflection,  the 
alliance  gave  ambrage  to  no  one.'" 

Arnold  reaided  in  the  spacious  mansion  that  once  belonged  to  William  Penn,*  and  there 
he  lived  in  a  style  of  luxory  rivaled  by  no  resident  in  Philadelphia.  He  kept  a  coaeh-and- 
foar,  servants  in  livery,  and  gave  aplendid  banquets.  Rather  than  retrench  bis  expense* 
and  live  within  his  means,  he  choae  to  proeura  money  by  a  system  of  frand,  and  prostitution 
of  bis  official  power,'  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  people,  and  widi  (he  pn»- 
ident  and  Connul  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  preferred  a  seriei  of  chargea  against  him, 
all  implying  a  willful  abuse  of  power  and  criminal  act*.  Theae  were  laid  before  Ccmgiesa. 
A  committee,  to  whom  all  such  ohaiges  were  referred,  acquitted  him  of  criminal  designs. 
The  whole  subject  waa  referred  anew  to  a  joint  com-  ^_ — - — — ~  -^ 

mittee  of  Congress,  and  the  Assembly  and  Council  of         ^'''  ~~~^.^ 

Pennsylvania.  After  proceeding  in  their  duties  for  a 
white,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hand  the  whole 
matter  over  to  Washington,  to  be  submitted  to  a  mil- 
itary tribunal.  Four  of  the  chaises  only  were  deem- 
ed cognizable  by  a  oonrt  martial,  and  these  wen  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  Arnold  had  previously  pre- 
sented to  Congress  large  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment, on  acobunt  of  money  which  he  alleged  he  had 
expended  for  the  public  service  in  Canada.  A  part  of 
bis  claim  was  disallowed  ;  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  attempted  to  cheat  the  government  by 
false  financial  statements. 

Arnold  waa  greatly  irritated  by  the  conne  punned 
by  Congress  and  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  com- 
plained, probably  not  without  cause  (for  party  spirit 
was  never  more  rife  in  the  national  Legialatnre  than  "->     .  /  , 

at  that  time),  of  injustice  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  Bdoihct  Au«>ld.> 

>  Jmtrican  BtgitUr,  1817,  il.,  31. 

*  A  Tiev  of  thii  mamioii,  which  b  atill  itaoding,  will  be  foaed  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  Under  prelen*e  of  mppljdng  the  vaiita  of  the  Brmy,  Arnold  forbade  the  ihop-lraepera  to  sell  or  hoy ;  he 
then  pat  goods  at  the  dnpoaal  of  hi*  agenti,  and  oanwd  them  to  be  sold  at  enormous  profits,  the  greater 
pniponioD  of  which  he  pal  into  hu  own  piir*e.  "  At  one  moment  he  proatitaled  bis  anthoritj  to  enrich  his 
■ooomplioes ;  at  Ibe  next,  squabbled  with  them  about  the  divisioo  of  the  prey."  His  transactions  in  this 
way  inToWed  Ibe  eiKirmoQS  amonat  of  one  hnodred  and  foity  thoosand  dollars. 

*  Benedict  Arnold  was  bora  in  Norwiob,  Connecticut,  on  the  3d  of  Janoary,  1740.  He  was  a  deaoand- 
■at  of  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  early  gOTernoiv  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  bred  an  apothecary,  under 
tiM  brotben  Lathrop  of  Norwich,  who  were  so  mnoh  pleased  with  him  as  a  yonog  msn  of  genius  and  en- 
urprise,  thai  Ihey  gave  him  two  thoosand  dollars  to  conimenos  bnsbeu  with.  Fran  1763  to  1767,  he 
canbined  the  bosineas  of  druggist  and  bookseller  in  New  Haven.  Being  in  command  of  a  Tolnnteer  com- 
pany there  when  the  war  hmke  out,  he  marohed  to  Camtwidga,  and  thencerorth  his  career  u  identifled  with 
some  of  the  brarest  exploits  of  the  Reroletion,  until  hisdefeotion  in  17S0.  In  preceding  chapters  his  oonne 
and  character  have  been  incidentally  notioed,  and  it  a  nnnecessary  to  repeat  ihem  here.  (^  going  over  to 
the  enemy,  he  reoeired  the  oonmiseion  of  briftadier  general  b  the  British  army,  together  with  the  price  of 
bis  treason.  After  the  war  be  went  to  England,  where  he  ohieSy  resided  cntil  hb  death.  He  was  en. 
oaged  in  trade  in  3(.  John's,  New  Bninswick,  from  1786  till  1793.  Ue  was  frandoleDt  in  his  dealings,  and 
became  to  nnpopalar,  that  in  1792  he  wsa  hung  in  effigy  by  a  mob.     He  left  St.Jaba't  Gh-  the  We«  In- 
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the  fbnner,  in  throwiiig  aside  the  report  of  their  own  oommittee,  by  which  he  had  been  ac* 
quitted,  and  listening  to  the  proposals  of-men  who,  he  said,  were  moTed  by  personal  enmity, 
and  had  practiced  unworthy  artifices  to  cause  delay.  Afler  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  ready  for  the  trial,  and  requested  it  to  be  put  off,  with 
the  plea  that  they  had  not  collected  all  their  evidence.  Arnold  considered  this  a  subter- 
fuge, and  plainly  told  all  parties  so.  He  was  anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled,  for  he  was 
unemployed ;  for  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779,  after  the  committee  of  Congress  had  reported 
on  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  resigned  his  commission. 
He  was  vexed  Uiat  Congress,  instead  of  calling  up  and  sanctioning  the  first  report,  should 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  enemies  for  a  military  trial.' 

The  day  fixed  for  the  trial  was  the  1st  of  June ;  the  place,  Washington's  head-quarters 
at  Middlebrook.     The  movements  of  the  British  prevented  the  trial  being  held,  and  it  was 
deferred  until  the  20  th  of  December,  &  when  the  court  assembled  for  the  purpose,  at 
Morristown.'     The  trial  commenced,  and  continued,  with  slight  interruptions,  until 
the  26th  of  January, b  when  the  verdict  was  rendered.     Arnold  made  an  elaborate 
defense,  in  the  course  of  which  he  magnified  his  services,  asserted  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  criminal  charges  made  against  him,  cast  reproach,  by  imputation,  upon  some 
of  the  purest  men  in  the  army,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  his  patriotic  attachment  to  his 
country.     **  The  boastfulness  and  malignity  of  these  declarations,*'  says  Sparks,  '*  are  ob- 
vbns  enough ;  but  their  consummate  hypocrisy  can  be  understood  only  by  knowing  the  fact 
that,  at  the  moment  they  were  uttered,  he  had  been  eight  months  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  prepared,  if  not  resolved,  when  the  first  opportunity  should  ofier, 
to  desert  and  destroy  his  country." 

Arnold  was  acquitted  of  two  of  the  four  charges ;  the  other  two  were  sustained  in  part. 
The  court  sentenc^  him  to  the  mildest  form  of  punishment,  a  simple  reprimand  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief' Washington  carried  the  sentence  into  execution  with  all  possible  delicacy  ;* 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded,  or,  it  may  be,  his  treasonable  schemes  were  too 
far  ripened^  to  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  and  vindicate  his  character.  He  had  expected  from  the  court  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  honor ;  he  was  prepared,  in  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  ver- 
dict, to  seek  revenge  at  any  hazard. 

dies  in  1794,  bat,  finding  a  French  fleet  there,  and  fearing  a  detention  hy  them,  the  allies  of  America,  he 
tailed  for  England.  He  died  in  Gloocester  Place,  London,  Jane  14tb,  1801,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His 
wife  died  at  the  same  place,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  1804,  aged  forty-three.  Arnold  had  three  children  by  his 
first  wife,  and  foar  by  his  second,  all  boys. 

'  Sparlu's  Life  and  Treaton  of  JimoUt^  131,  133. 

*  Arnold  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  sifter  resigning  his  command.  No  longer  afraid  of  his  power, 
the  people  testified  their  detestation  of  his  character  by  various  indignities.  One  day  he  was  assaalfbd  in 
the  streets  by  the  populace.  He  complained  to  Coqgress,  and  asked  a  guard  of  twenty  men  to  be  placed 
around  his  residence.  Congress  declined  to  interfere,  and  this  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  alleged  griev- 
ances.  In  the  mean  while,  Am<^  devised  several  schemes  by  which  to  relieve  hims^  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  He  proposed  to  form  a  settlement  in  Western  New  York  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  uniting  many 
of  them  in  one,  become  a  great  and  powerful  chief  among  them. 

'  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  West  Chester  county,  recorded  the  following  in  his  diary :  "  General 
Arnold  being  under  arrest  for  improper  conduct  in  Philadelphia  while  he  conmumded  there,  I  was  choeen 
one  of  the  court  martial,  Major-general  Howe,  president.  There  were  also  in  that  court  four  officers  who 
had  been  at  Tioonderoga  when  Cokmel' Haien  was  called  on  for  trial,  he.  We  were  for  cashiering  Anxild^ 
but  the  minority  ovemUed,  and  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  oommander-in-chief.  Had 
an  the  ooort  known  Arnold's  former  conduct  as  well  as  myseli;  he  would  have  been  dismissed  the  servioe.'* 

^  ^  When  Arnold  was  brought  before  him,"  says  M.  de  Marlwis,  "  he  kindly  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Oor 
prnfeMJop  is  the  chastest  of  all.  Even  the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes  the  luster  of  oar  finest  achievements. 
The  least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so  hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprioiand  you  for  hav- 
ing forgotten  that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  yourself  formidable  to  our  enemies,  you  should  have 
been  guarded  and  temperate  in  your  deportment  toward  your  fellow-citizens.  Exhibit  anew  those  noble 
qualities  which  have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our  most  valued  commanders.  I  will  myself  furnish  yon,  a» 
6ff  as  it  may  be  m  my  power,  with  opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of  your  country.' 


) )} 
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Arnold's  Interriew  with  Luzerne.  His  Wife  and  Mi^r  AndrA.  Bympftthy  of  Schuyler  and  LiTingston. 

In  manifest  treason  there  was  great  danger,  and,  before  proceeding  to  any  overt  acts  of 
that  nature,  Arnold  tried  other  schemes  to  accomplish  his  desire  of  obtaining  money  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  creditors  and  the  daily  demands  of  his  extraragant  style  of  living.  He  ap> 
parently  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  and  tried  to  get  Congress  to  adjust 
his  accounts  by  allowing  his  extravagant  claims.  This  he  could  not  accomplish,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  M.  de  Luaeme,  the  French  minister,  -who  succeeded  Gerard,  for  a  loan,  promising 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  king  and  country  of  the  embassador.  Luzerne  admired  the  mil- 
itary talents  of  Arnold,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect ;  but  he  refused  the  loan,  and 
administered  a  kind  though  keen  rebuke  to  the  applicant  for  thus  covertly  seeking  a  bribe.' 
He  talked  kindly  to  Arnold,  reasoned  soundly,  and  counseled  him  wisely.  But  words  had 
no  weight  without  the  added  specific  gravity  of  gold,  and  he  left  the  French  minister  with 
mingled  indignation,  mortification,  and  shame.  From  that  hour  he  doubtless  resolved  to 
sell  the  liberties  of  fais  country  for  a  price. 

Hitherto  the  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  Arnold  with  officers  of  the  British  army  had 
been  without  definite  aim,  and  apparently  incidental.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Shippen  (who  was  afterward  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania)  was  no  doubt  a  link  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  chain  of  his  treasonable  operations.  That  family  was  disaffected 
to  the  American  cause.  Shippen's  youngest  daughter,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  remark- 
able, as  we  have  observed,  for  her  beauty,  gayety,  and  general  attractions,  had  been  ad- 
mired and  flattered  by  the  British  officers,  and  was  a  leading  personage  in  the  splendid  fUe 
called  the  Miichianza^  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe  when  he  was  about 
leaving  the  army  for  Europe.  She  was  intimate  with  Major  Andre,  and  corresponded  with 
him  after  the  British  army  had  retired  to  New  York.  This  M^as  the  girl  who,  attracted  by 
the  station,  equipage,  and  brilliant  display  of  Arnold,  gave  him  her  hand  ;  this  was  the  girl 
he  loved  so  passionately.  From  that  moment  he  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  they,  no  doubt,  kept  alive  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  dis- 
turbed him  after  his  first  rupture  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  may  not 
have  been  his  confidant ;  but  through  her  intimacy  with  Major  Andre  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  eflected.  Whether  she  was  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters  ef  her  husband  is  not  known  ;  probably  she  was  not. 

West  Point  was  an  object  of  covetous  desire  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Arnold  knew  that 
almost  any  amount  of  money  and  honors  would  be  given  to  the  man  who  should  be  instru- 
mental in  placing  that  post  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  barter  for  British  gold.  Hitherto  he  had  pleaded  the  bad  state  of  his 
wounds  in  justification  of  comparative  inaction  ;  now  they  heale<l  rapidly.  Though  he  could 
not  endure  the  fatigues  of  active  service  on  horseback,  he  thought  he  might  fulfill  the  duties 
of  commander  at  West  Point.  Hitherto  he  was  sullen  and  indifierent ;  now  his  patriotism 
was  aroused  afresh,  and  he  was  eager  to  rejoin  his  old  companions  in  arms.  He  was  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  ease  for  an  opportunity  to  again  serve  his  bleeding  country. 
With  language  of  such  import  he  addressed  his  friends  in  Congress,  particularly  General 
*  Schuyler,  and  others  who  he  knew  had  influence  with  Washington.  He  intimated  to  Schuy- 
ler his  partiality  for  the  post  at  West  Point.  He  also  prevailed  upon  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  to  write  to  Washington  and  suggest  the  expe- 

^  M.  de  Marbois,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  has  preserved  a  vivid  piotore  of  this  in- 
terview in  his  account  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  an  excellent  translation  of  which  may  be  foand  in  the  Jimtt' 
tcan  Regiater,  1817.  He  says  Luzerne  listened  to  Arnold's  discourse  with  pain,  but  he  answered  with 
frankness.  "  You  desire  of  me  a  service,'*  he  said,  "  which  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  render,  but  which 
would  degrade  us  both.  When  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  power  gives,  or,  if  you  will,  lends  money,  it  is  ordi- 
narily to  corrupt  those  who  receive  it,  and  to  make  them  the  creatures  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  serves ; 
or,  rather,  he  oormpts  without  persuading ;  he  buys  and  does  not  secure.  But  the  firm  league  entered  into 
between  the  king  and  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  justice  and  the  wisest  policy.  It  has  for  its  basis  a 
reciprocal  interest  and  good  will.  In  the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged,  my  true  glory  consists  in  ful- 
filling it  without  intrigue  or  cabal,  without  resorting  to  any  secret  practices,  and  by  the  force  alone  of  the 
condition  of  the  alliance." 
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dieney  of  giving  Arnold  the  command  of  that  station.  Livingston  cheerfully  complied,  bnt 
his  letter  had  no  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  Arnold  himself.  Scarcely  had  Living- 
ston's letter  reached  the  camp,  before  Arnold  appeared  there  in  person.  Under  p^tense  of 
having  private  business  in  Connecticut,  he  passed  through  the  camp,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  made  no  allusion  to  his  desire  for  an  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  and  pursued  his  journey.  On  his  return,  he  again  called  upon  Wash- 
ington at  his  quarters,  and  then  suggested  that,  on  joining  the  army,  the  command  of  that 
post  would  be  best  suited  to  his  feelings  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Washington  was  a 
little  surprised  that  the  impetuous  Arnold  should  be  willing  to  take,  command  where  there 
was  no  prospect  of  active  operations.  His  surprise,  however,  had  no  mixture  of  suspicion. 
Arnold  visited  and  inspected  all  the  fortifications,  in  company  with  General  Robert  Howe, 
and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Having  resolved  to  join  the  army,  Arnold  applied  to  Congress  for  arrearages  of  pay,  to 
enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  horse  and  equipage.  Whether  his  application  was  suc- 
cessful no  record  explains.  He  reached  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  July,  while  the 
army  was  crossing  the  Hudson  from  the  west  side,  at  Ring's  Ferry  ( Verplanck's  Point). 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Newport,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  an  efibrt  to  attack  them 
before  they  could  land  and  fortify  themselves.  The  result  we  have  already  considered* 
This  movement  caused  Washington,  who  was  encamped  between  Haverstraw  and  Tappan, 
to  cross  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Clinton.  Ar- 
nold met  Washington  on  horseback,  just  as  the  last  division  was  crossing  over,  and  asked  if 
any  place  had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  commander-in-chief  replied  that  he  was  to  take 
command  of  the  left  wing,  the  post  of  honor.  Arnold  was  disappointed,  and  perceiving  it, 
Washington  promised  to  meet  him  at  his  quarters,  and  have  further  conversation  on  the 
subject.  He  found  Arnold's  heart  set  upon  the  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  unable 
to  account  for  this  strange  inconsistency  with  his  previous  ambition  to  serve  in  the  uiost  con- 
spicuous place.  Still  he  had  no  suspicion  of  wrong,  and  he  complied  with  Arnold's  request. 
The  instructions  which  gave  him  command  of  *'  that  post  and  its  dependencies,  in  which  all 
are  included  from  Fishkill  to  King's  Ferry,"'  were  dated  at  Peekskill  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1780.  Arnold  repaired  immediately  to  the  Highlands,  and  established  his  quarters  at  Col- 
onel Robinson's  house.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  abandoned  his  expedition  against  the 
French  at  Newport,  the  American  army  retraced  its  steps,  and,  crossing  the  Hudson,  marched 
down  to  Tappan  and  encamped,  where  it  remained  for  several  weeks.  General  Greene 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Lord  Stirling  the  left ;  six  battalions  of  light  infantry,  sta- 
tioned in  advance,  were  commanded  by  La  Fayette. 

Thus  far  Arnold's  plans  had  worked' admirably.  He  had  now  been  in  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  eighteen  months,*  both  parties  always  writing  over  fictitious 
names,  and,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
commander,  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  communication. 
Arnold  corresponded  with  Clinton  through  the  hands  of  Major  Andre.     Writing  in  a  dis- 

—  -■  I      I  ■  ■  I     I         -  I  II.  -  ^  ■!  ■■■  ■  ■■_  I.  ■Ill      l_       »      .1      I  .  .  I.  ■  !<■■  I  ■  I  ■       I  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^P^-^—  ■  ■■■■■!  ■  ■       ■ 

*  Sparkt't  Lift  and  Writingi  of  Woikington,  viii.,  139.  , 

'  It  is  Dot  positively  known  how  early  Arnold's  correspondence  with  officers  of  the  British  army  com- 
menced, or  at  what  precise  period  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  betraying  his  country.  The  translator  of 
the  Marqais  de  Chastellux's  TraveU  in  North  America^  an  English  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  a  resident 
here  doring  onr  Revolation,  says  (t.,  page  97),  *^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Arnold's  treachery 
took  its  date  from  his  connection  with  Lieutenant  HeU^  killed  afterward  on  board  the  Formidable,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  was  ondoubtedly  a  very  active  and  industrious  spy  at  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1778,  whither  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose  in  a  pretended  flag  of  truce,  which  being  wrecked  in  the  Del- 
aware, be  was  made  prisoner  by  Congress,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  between  them  and  the  commander 
at  New  York.  That  the  intended  plot  was  known  in  England,  and  great  hopes  built  upon  it  long  before  it 
was  to  take  place,  is  certain.  General  Mathews  and  other  officers,  who  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1780, 
being  often  beard  to  declare  '  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  rebels ;  that  they  were  about  to  receive  an  irre- 
parable blow,  the  newB  of  which  would  soon  arrive,  &o.,  &c.'  Their  silence,  from  the  moment  in  which 
they  received  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  plot  aiid  the  discovery  of  the  traitor,  evidently  pointed  out  the 
ol^t  of  their  allusions." 
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guised  hand,  he  clothed  bis  raeamng  ia  the  ambiguous  style  of  a  commeTcial  conespondence, 
and  affixed  to  his  letters  the  signature  of  Gustavus.  Andre  signed  his  John  Anderson. 
He  was  "lin  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-cbief  of  the  British  forces*  and  was  after- 
ward the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  He  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  to  him,  when  the  name  and  station  of  Arnold  became  known,  was 
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intrusted  the  delicate  task  of  consummating  the  bargain  with  the  traitor.  Eren  while  the 
name  of  Arnold  was  yet  concealed,  Clinton  was  confident  that  his  secret  correspondent  was 
an  ofiicer  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army  ;  and  before  Arnold  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, the  British  general  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  man.  That  trial  lessened  his  value 
in  the  estimation  of  Clinton  ;  but  when  Arnold  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  the 
affair  assumed  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  for  placing  West  Point  in  possession  of  the 
enemy  was,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  at  the  moment 
when  the  combined  French  and  Americi^n  armies  should  make  an  expected  movement 
against  New  York.  This  movement  was  really  a  part  of  Washington's  plan  for  the  au- 
tumn campaign,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  of  it  by  Arnold.  It  was  concluded 
that  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  would  be  the  depositories  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
stores  and  ammunition  of  the  allied  armies.  It  was  rumored  that  the  French  were  to  land 
on  Long  Island,  and  approach  New  York  in  that  direction,  while  Washington  was  to  march 
with  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  to  invade  York  Island  at  Kingsbridge.  At  this  junc- 
ture, a  flotilla  under  Rodney,  bearing  a  strong  land  force,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson  to 

^  This  is  a  pprtioa  of  a  coaclading  sentence  of  a  letter  firom  Aadre  to.  Colonel  Sheldooi  whioh  will  be 
mentioned  presently. 
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the  Highlands,  when  Arnold,  under  pretense  of  a  tireak  garrison,  should  surrender,  the  post 
and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  this  erent,  Washington  must  hare 
retreated  from  Kingshridge,  and  the  French  on  Long  Island  would  probahly  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  With  a  view  to  these  operations,  the  British  troops  were  so  posted 
that  they  could  be  put  in  motion  at  the  shortest  notice ;  while  vessels,  properly  manned, 
were  kept  in  readiness  on  the  Hudson  River. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Clinton  should  be  certified  of  the  identity  of  General  Arnold 
and  his  hidden  correspondent,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  secure  against  a  coun- 
terplot. A  personal  conference  was  proposed,  and  Arnold  insisted  that  the  officer  sent  to 
confer  with  him  should  be  Adjutant-general  Major  Andre.'  Clinton,  on  his  part,  had  al- 
ready fixed  upon  Andre  as  the  proper  person  to  hold  the  conference.  It  must  be  borae  in 
mind  that  Andre  did  not  seek  the  service,  though,  when  engaged  in  it,  he  used  his  best  en- 
deavors, as  in  duty  bound,  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

As  money  was  the  grand  lure  that  made  Arnold  a  traitor,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  respecting  the  reward  which  he  was  to  obtain.  Under  date  of  August 
30th,  he  wrote  to  Andre  in  the  feigned  hand  and  style  alluded  to,  and  said,  referring 
to  himself  in  the  third  person,  <*  He  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  first  proposal  is  by  no  meant 
unreasonable,  and  makes  no  doubt,  when  he  has  a  conference  with  you,  that  you  will  close 
with  it.  He  expects,  when  you  meet,  that  you  will  be  fully  authorized  from  your  house ; 
that  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnership  may  be  fully  understood.  A  speculation  of 
Ms  kind  might  be  easily  made  vrith  recuty  money**  Clinton  understood  this  hint,  and 
Andre  was  authorized  to  negotiate  on  that  point. 

Arnold's  first  plan  was  to  have  the  interview  at  his  own  quarters  in  the  Highlands,  An- 
dre to  be  represented  as  a  person  devoted  to  the  American  interest,  and  possessing  ample 
means  for  procuring  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  This  was  a  safe  ground  for  Arnold  to 
proceed  upon,  for  the  employment  of  secret  agents  to  procure  intelligence  was  well  known.* 
He  dispatched  a  letter  to  Andre  ihforming  him  of  this  arrangement,  and  assuring  him  that 
if  he  could  make  his  way  safely  to  the  American  outposts  above  White  Plains,  he  would 
find  no  obstructions  thereafter.  Colonel  Sheldon 
was  then  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
stationed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  His 
head-quarters,  with  a  part  of  the  detachment,  was 
at  Salem,  and  those  of  his  lieutenant  (Colonel  Jameson)  and  of  Major  Tallmadge,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  corps,  were  at  North  Castle.  Arnold  gave  Sheldon  notice  that  he  expected 
a  person  firom  New  York,  with  whom  he  would  have  an  interview  at  the  coloners  quarters,  to 
make  important  arrangements  for  receiving  early  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  He  requested 
Sheldon,  in  the  event  of  the  stranger's  arrival,  to  send  information  of  the  fact  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House.  Arnold's  plan  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  Andre,  for  he  was  not 
disposed  to  go  within  the  American  lines  and  assume  the  odious  character  of  a  spy.  He 
aoeordingly  wrote  the  ibllowing  letter  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  signed  John  Anderson,  which, 
he  knew,  would  be  placed  in  Arnold's  hands.  It  proposed  a  meeting  at  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
upon  the  Neutral  Ground.  *<  I  am  told  that  my  name  is  made  known  to  you,  and  that  I 
may  hope  your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  meet  a  friend  near  your  outposts.  I  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a  flag,  which  will  be  sent  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  on 
Monday  next,  the  1 1th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet     September, 

Mr.  6 .     Should  I  not  be  allowed  to  go,  the  oflicer  who  is  to  command  the         ^^^ 

escort-— between  whom  and  myself  no  distinction  need  be  made— «an  speak  in  the  affair. 

'  Sir  Heniy  CUotoa'a  letter  to  Lord  George  Oermain. 

'  In  this  cooneetioQ  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  Arnold  was  aboat  to  proceed  to  the  Highlandt,  he 
WBOC  to  La  Fayette,  and  requested  him  to  give  him  the  names  of  ipies  which  the  marquis  had  in  his  em* 
ploy  in  New  Tork,  soggesting  that  intelligence  from  them  might  often  reach  him  more  expeditioosly  by  the 
way  of  West  Point.  La  Fayette  ohjeoted,  saying  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
■pies  10  any  person.     The  object  which  Arnold  hsd  in  view  became  sabsequently  obvious. 
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Let  me  entreat  you,  gir,  to  fsyor  a.  matter  to  interesting  to  the  partiet  concerned,  and  which 
ii  of  to  private  a.  nature  that  the  public  on  neither  aide  can  be  injured  by  it."  Thii  letter 
puzzled  Colonel  Sheldon,  Tor  be  had  never  heard  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  nor  had  Ar- 
nold intimated  any  thing  concerning  an  eicort.  He  auppoaed,  however,  that  it  waa  from 
the  person  expected  by  Arnold.  He  therefore  inclosed  it  to  the  general,  telling  him  that  he 
(Sheldon)  wai  too  unwell  to  go  to  Dobba'a  Ferry,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  Arnold  would 
meet  Anderson  there  himself.     Andre's  letter  puzzled  Arnold  too,  for  he  found  it  difficult 

to  explain  its  meaning  very 
plausibly  to  Colonel  Sheldon. 
But  the  traitor  contrived,  with 
consummate  skill,  to  prevent 
the  mystery  having  any  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  that 
officer. 

Arnold  led  bis  quarters  on 
the  1 0th,  went  down  the  river 
in  his  barge  to  King's  Ferry, 
and  passed  the  nighl  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
near  Haverstraw,'  who  after- 
ward acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  work  of  treason,  he  be- 
ing, as  is  supposed,  the  dupe 
of  Arnold.  Earlyin  the  morn- 
ing the  traitor  proceeded  to- 
ward Dobbs's  Ferry,  where 
Andre  and  Colonel  Beverly 
Robinson  had  arrived.  As 
Arnold  approached  that  point, 
not  haviog  a  flag,  he  was  fired 
upon  by  the  British  gun-boats 
stationed  near,  and  closely  par- 
sued.  He  escaped  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and 
the  conference  was  necessa- 
M»  uiowiHa  iHi  8CINI  or  ainoldi  TttA^x.'  "^  postponed.     Having  gone 

down  the  river  openly  in  his 
barge,  Arnold  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation  to  General  Washington,  and 
accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which,  afVer  mentioning  several  important  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  command  at  West  Point,  ho  incidentally  stated  that  be  had  come 
down  the  river  to  establish  sigoala  as  near  the  enemy's  lines  as  possible,  by  which  he  might 
receive  information  of  any  movemeats  of  a  fleet  or  troops  up  the  Hudson.     This  letter  was 

'  Thia  house  is  jet  standing.  A  drawini;  at  it  is  presented  on  pa|;e  152.  Il  is  about  tiro  miles  and  a 
hall  below  Stony  Point,  on  the  rigbt  side  of  lbs  road  leading  to  Hnversiraw. 

Tbere  has  ever  besn  a  dUTerence  of  opinira  concerniag  the  true  oharaccer  of  Smith ;  some  sapposing  him 
lo  have  been  a  Torj,  luid  acting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Arnold's  inslruolioDS ;  others  believing  him  to 
have  been  the  traitor's  dupe.  LcaWo,  in  his  Life  of  Jo\i%  Lamb  (p.  256),  says  that  Arnold  often  visited 
Smitii  to  while  away  tedious  bours;  and  that  Colonel  Lamb,  white  in  command  at  West  Point,  was  freqnenllj 
invited  to  visit  him,  but  invariably  deolined,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Smith  nnd  Mrs.  Lamb  ware  nearly  re- 
lated. Colonel  Lamb  said  he  knew  Smith  to  be  a  Tory,  and  he  wonlLl  not  visit  his  own  father  in  a  similar 
category. 

'  This  map  includes  (he  Hudsoa  River  and  its.shores  from  Dobbs's  Farrj  to  West  Point,  and  exhibits  a 
chart  of  the  whole  scene  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  of  the  ronte,  capture,  and  execution  of  (be  unfortunate 
Andre.  The  thin  lines  upon  the  map  indicate  the  public  roads.  By  a  reference  to  it,  in  perusing  the  nar- 
rative, the  reader  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter. 
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- 

dated  at  *'  Dobbs^s  Ferry,  September  11th/'  and  on  that  night  he  returned  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  another  interview.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  no  precautionary  measure  was  to  be  n^lected.  Arnold  knew  that  Washington  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Hartford,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  newly-arrived  French  officers* 
and  that  the  proper  time  to  consummate  his  plans  would  be  during  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief As  Washington  would  cross  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry,  it  was  very 
necessary,  too,  that  no  movement  should  be  made  until  his  departure  that  might  excite  his 
suspicions. 

Two  days  after  Arnold  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  found  means  to  send  a  September  13. 
communication  to  Andre,  which,  as  usual,  was  couched  in  commercial  language.  ^^^* 

He  cautioned  Andre  not  to  reveal  any  thing  to  Colonel  Sheldon.     **  I  have  no  confidant/* 
he  said  ;  *'  I  have  made  one  too  many  already,  who  has  prevented  some  profitable  specula*  ~n 
tion.'*     He  informed  Andre  that  a  person  would  meet  him  on  the  west  side  of  Dobbs*s  Fer-    0 
ry,  on  Wednesday,'  the  20th  instant,  and  that  he  would  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety,       ^y 
where  the  writer  would  meet  him.     "  It  will  be  necessary,"  he  said,  **  for  you  to  be  in  dis- 
guise.    I  can  not  be  more  explicit  at  present.     Meet  me,  if  possible.     You  may  rest  assured 
that,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  passing  your  lines,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  where  I  propose 
a  meeting."     Arnold  also  wrote  to  Major  Tallmadge,  at  North  Castle,  instructing  him,  if  } 
a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Anderson  should  arrive  at  his  station,  to  send  him  without  ' 
delay  to  head-quarters,  escorted  by  two  dragoons. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  as  anxious  as  Arnold  to  press  the  matter  forward,  had  sent 
Colonel  Robinson  up  the  river  on  board  the  Vulture,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  high  as  Tel- 
ler's Point.  Robinson  and  Arnold  seem  to  have  had  some  general  correspondence  previous 
to  this  time,  and  it  is  believed  (as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page)  that  the  former 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  latter  spme  time  before  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  explicitly  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  Arnold  was  occupying  Colonel 
Robinson's  confiscated  mansion,  a  good  opportunity  was  afibrded  him  to  write  to  the  general 
without  exciting  suspicion,  making  the  burden  of  his  letters  the  subject  of  a  restoration  of 
his  property.  This  medium  of  communication  was  now  adopted  to  inform  General  Arnold 
that  Robinson  was  on  board  the  Vulture.  Robinson  wrote  to  General  Putnam,  pretending 
a  belief  that  he  was  in  the  Highlands,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  property.  This  letter  was  covered  by  one  addressed  to  Arnold,  requesting  him  to  hand 
the  inclosed  to  General  Putnam,  or,  if  that  officer  had  gone  away,  to  return  it  by  the  bearer. 
"  In  case  General  Putnam  shall  be  absent,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  humane 
and  generous  character  you  bear,  that  you  will  grant  me  the  favor  asked."  These  letters 
were  sent,  by  a  Hag,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  the  Vulture  then  lying  about  six  miles  below. 
On  the  very  day  that  Washington  commenced  his  journey  to  Hartford,  Arnold 
bad  come  down  to  the  Point,  a  few  hours^before  the  arrival  of  the  chief  at  the 
ferry  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  received  and  read  Colonel  Robinson's  letter.  He  mentioned 
the  contents  to  Colonel  Lamb  and  others,  with  all  the  frankness  of  conscious  integrity.  The 
commander-in-chief  and  his  suite  crossed  the  river  in  Arnold's  barge'  soon  afterward,  and 
the  latter  accompanied  them  to  Peekskill.     Arnold  frankly  laid  the  letter  before  Washing- 

■  I »       - 

'  Sparks  {jimerican  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  these  details  are  drawn)  says  that 
two  incidents  oconrred  daring  this  passage  across  the  river,  which,  though  almost  annoticed  at  the  time, 
afterward,  when  the  treachery  was  known,  assumed  some  importance.  The  Vulture  was  in  full  view,  and 
while  Washington  was  looking  at  it  through  a  glass,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  his  officers,  Ar- 
nold was  observed  to  appear  uneasy.  Another  incident  was  remembered.  There  was  a  daily  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  on  the  coast,  under  Coun^de  Guichen.  La  Fayette,  alluding  to  the 
frequent  communications  by  water  between  New  York  and  the  posts  on  the  Hudson,  said  to  Arnold,  "  Gen- 
eral, since  you  have  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  you  must  ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  has 
become  of  Guichen."  Arnold  was  disconcerted,  and  demanded  what  he  me«mt ;  but  immediately  control- 
ling Bim^lf^  and  tlie  boat  just  then  reaching  the  shore,  nothing  more  was  said.  No  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
Arnold  thought  his  plot  was  discovered. — ^Page  186. 
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ton,  and  asked  his  advice.  His  reply  was,  that  the  civil  authority  alone  could  act  in  the 
matter,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  a  personal  interview  with  Robinson.  This  frankness  oa 
the  part  of  Arnold  efiectually  prevented  ail  suspicion,  and  Washington  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford, confident  in  the  integrity  of  the  commandant  of  West  Point. 

Arnold  dared  not,  aflter  receiving  this  opinion  from  Washington,  so  far  disregard  it  as  to 
meet  Robinson,  but  it  gave  hiin  an  opportunity  to  use  the  name  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  his  reply,  which  he  openly  dispatched  by  an  officer  in  a  flag-boat  to  the  Vulture.  He 
September,     informed  Colonel  Robinson  that  on  the  night  of  the  20th  he  should  send  a  person 

17W-  on  board  of  the  Vulture,  who  would  be  furnished  with  a  boat  and  a  flag  of  truce ; 
and  in  a  postscript  he  added,  "  F expect  General  Washington  to  lodge  here  on  Saturday  next, 
and  I  wifl  lay  before  him  any  matter  you  may  wish  to  communicate."  This  was  an  in- 
genuous and  safe  way  of  informing  the  enemy  at  what  time  the  commander-in-chief  would 
return  from  Hartford. 

Arnold's  commimication  was  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  next  morning  Andre 
proceeded  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  positively  instructed  by  his  general  not  to  change  his  dress,  go 
within  the  American  lines,  receive  papers,  or  in  any  other  way  act  in  the  character  of  a  spy. 
It  was  supposed  that  Arnold  himself  would  visit  the  Vulture ;  but  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
for  eflecting  a  meeting  involving  less  personal  hazard.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  just  mentioned, 
who  lived  about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point,  had  been  employed  by  Gr«neral  Robert  Howe, 
when  in  command  of  West  Point,  to  procure  intelligence  from  New  York.  Smith  occupied 
a  very  respectable  station  in  society,  and  could  command  more  valuable  aid,  in  the  business 
in  question,  than  any  other  person.  To  him  Arnold  went  with  a  proposition  to  assist  him 
in  his  undertaking,  without,  as  Smith  alleged,  revealing  to  him  his  real  intentions.  He 
flattered  him  with  expressions  of  the  highest  confidence  and  regard,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  expecting  a  person  of  consequence  from  New  York  with  valuable  intelligence  from 
the  enemy,  and  he  wanted  Smith's  service  in  bringing  him  within  the  American  lines. 
While  at  Smith's  on  this  business,  Arnold  was  joined  by  his  wife  with  her  infant  child,  who 
had  come  on  from  Philadelphia.  There  she  remained*  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  her 
husband  went  with  her,  in  his  barge,  to  head-quarters. 

Arnold  made  his  arrangements  with  Smith  to  have  his  meeting  with  Andre  (whom  he 
had  resolved  should  be  brought  on  shore  from  the  Vulture)  take  place  at  his  house,  in  the 
event  of  the  conference  being  protracted.  Smith,  accordingly,  took  his  family  to  Fishkill 
to  visit  some  friends,  and  returning,  halted  at  the  Robinson  House,  and  arranged  with  Ar* 
nold  a  plan  of  operations.  The  general  gave  him  the  customary  pass  for  a  flag  of  truce,  sent 
an  order  to  Major  Kierse,  at  Stony  Point,  to  supply  Smith  with  a  boat  whenever  he  should 
want  one,  and  directed  Smith  to  proceed  to  the  Vulture  the  following  night  and  bring  on 
shore  the  person  who  was  expected  to  be  there.  Smith  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
arrangements,  and  did  not  visit  the  Vulture  at  the  time  he  was  directed  to.  Samuel  Col- 
quhon,  one  of  his  tenants,  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  as  boatman,  refused  to  go. 
Smith  sent  Colquhon  to  Arnold  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  his  failure.  The  messenger, 
by  riding  all  night,  reached  the  Robinson  House  at  dawn.  Early  in  the  fore- 
^  °*  noon,  Arnold  himself  Went  down  the  river  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  thence  to 

Smith's  house.  At  Verplanck's,  Colonel  Livingston  handed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  for  him  from  Captain  Sutherland  of  the  Vulture.  It  was  a  remonstrance  against 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  by  a  party  on  Teller's  Point.'  The  letter  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Andre,  though  signed  by  Sutherland.  Arnold  at  once  perceived  the  main 
object  of  this  secretaryship  to  be,  to  inform  him  that  Andre  was  on  board  the  Vulture. 

Arnold  now  hastened  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  Andre  ashore.     He  ordered  a  skifi* 

^  A  flag  of  tmoe  was  exhibited  at  Teller's  Point,  inviting,  as  was  supposed,  a  paoifio  interoourse  with 
the  ship.  A  boat,  with  another  flag,  was  sent  ofi^  but  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  shore  it  was  fired  upon 
by  several  armed  men  who  were  oonoealed  in  the  bushes.  On  account  of  this  outrage,  Captain  Sutherland 
sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Colonel  Livingston,  "  the  commandant  at  Verplanck^s  Point.'*  The  letter 
was  dated  **  morning  of  the  21st  of  September." 
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to  be  sent  to  a  eertaib  place  in  HaTentraw  Creek,  and  then  proceeded  to  Smith's  house. 
Every  thing  was  made  ready,  except  procuring  two  boatmen,  and  this  was  found  a  difficult 
matter.  The  voyage  promised  many  perils,  for  American  guard-boats  were  stationed  at  va* 
rioui  places  on  the  river.  ThesCf  however,  had  been  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  Smith 
tod  his  party.  Samuel  Colquhon  and  his  brother  Joseph  wore  again  solicited  to  accompany 
Smith,  but  both  positively  refused  at  first  to  go ;  they  yielded'  only  when  Arnold  himself 
threatened  them  with  punishment.  At  near  midnight  the  three  men  pushed  off  from  shore 
with  muffled  oars.  It  was  a  serene,  starry  night ;  not  a  ripple  was  upon  the  Hudson,  not 
i  leaf  was  stirred  by  the  breeze.  Silently  the  little  boat  approached  the  Vulture,  and  when 
near,  the  sentinel  on  deck  hailed  them.  After  making  some  explanations  and  receiving  some 
rough  words.  Smith  was  allowed  to  go  on  board.  In  the  cabin  he  found  Beverly  Robinson 
and  Captain  Sutherland.  These  officers  and  Major  Andre  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
ihip  who  were  privy  to  the  transactions  in  progress.  Smith  bore  a  sealed  letter  from  Ar- 
nold to  Beverly  Robinson,  in  which  the  traitor  said,  **  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  will  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  person 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  your  proposals.  If  they  (which  I  doubt  not)  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  can  officially  take  notice  of  them,  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Colonel  Robinson  will  not  propose  any  thing  that  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  himself.*'  This  language  was  a  guard  against  evil  consequences 
in  the  event  of  the  letter  falling  into  other  hands.  Smith  had  also  two  passes,  signed  by 
Arnold,  which  Robinson  well  understood  to  be  intended  to  communicate  the  idea  that  the 
writer  expected  Andre  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  secure  the  boat  from  detention  by  the  wa- 
ter-guard.' 

Major  Andre  was  introduced  to  Smith,  and  both  descended  into  the  boat.  They  landed 
it  the  ibot  of  a  great  hill,  called  Long  Clove  Mountain,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
about  two  miles  bebw  Haverstraw.  This  place  had  been  designated  by  Arnold  for  the 
meeting,  and  Either  he  had  repaired  from  Smith's  house.  Arnold  was  concealed  in  the 
thick  bushes,  suid  to  the  same  place  Smith  conducted  Andre.  They  were  left  alone,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  conspirators  heard  each  other's  voice ;  for  the  first  time  Arnold's  lips 
nttered  audibly  the  words  of  treason.  There,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  concealed  from  all  hu- 
man cognizance,  they  discussed  their  dark  plans,  and  plotted  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patriot 
cause.  When,  at  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day,  I  stood  upon  that  spot,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  hills,  and  the  night  gathering  its  veil  over  the  waters  and  the  fields,  a  superstitious 
dread  crept  over  me  lest  the  sentence  of  anathema,  matanaJtha,  should  make  the  spot  as 
onstable  as  the  earth  whereon  rested  the  tents  of  the  rebellious  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

The  hour  of  dawn  approached,  and  the  conference  was  yet  in  progress.  Smith  came, 
and  warned  them  of  the  necessity  for  haste.  There  was  much  yet  to  do,  and  Andre  reluct- 
antly consented  to  mount  the  horse  rode  by  Arnold's  servant,  and  accompany  the  general  to 
Smith's  house,  nearly  four  miles  distant.*    It  was  yet  dark,  and  the  voice  of  a  sentinel,  neai 

*  These  passes,  which  are  still  in  existence,  are  as  follows : 

"  Head-quartera,  Robinaon  Honae,  September  SO,  1780. 
"  Penniflskm  is  given  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esquire,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  who  is  with  him,  and 
Iw  two  serrants,  to  pass  and  repass  the  guards  near  King's  Ferry  at  all  times. 

"  B.  Abwold,  U.  Qtnn:' 
"  Bend-qoartera,  Robinaon  Honae,  September  91,  1780i 
"Permission  is  granted  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  to  go. to  Dobbs's  Ferry  with  three  Men  and  a  Boy  with 
a  Flag  to  earry  some  Letters  of  a  private  Nature  for  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  to  Return  immediately. 

"B.  Arhold,  M.QtiCL 
''N.B. — ^He  has  permission  to  go  at  sacb  hoars  and  times  as  the  tide  and  his  business  suits. 

"  B.  A." 

'  The  &et  that  Arnold  had  provided  a  spare  horse  (for  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  servant  to  acooropany 
kim  to  the  place  of  meeting),  is  evidenoe  that  be  expected  a  longer  oonferenoe  than  the  remainder  of  the 
Bight  wdoU  afibrd.  Furthermore,  convicted  as  Arnold  is  of  innate  wickedness,  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  sup- 
p(ae  that  he  was  prepared,  after  getting  Andr«  within  the  Amerioan  lines,  to  perform  any  act  of  dishonor 
to  extort  a  high  price  for  his  treason,  or  to  shield  himself  from  harm  if  circumstances  should  demand  it 
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the  Tillage  of  Haverelraw,  gave  Andre  the  fint  intimation  that  lie  Vas  within  the  Amei- 
ican  line*.     He  felt  his  danger,  but  it 

waa  too  late  to  recede.     His  uniform  ** 

was  effectually  ooncealed  by  a  long 
blue  surtout.  yet  the  real  danger  that 
environed  him,  he  being  withiu  the 
enemy's  lines  without  a  flag  or  paM,>iJ 
rottde  him  exceedingly  uneasy.     They  ■ 
arrivcii  at  Smith's  house  at  dawn,  and 
&t  that  moment  they  heard  a  cannon-  J 
ade  in  the  direction  of  the  Vulture. 
Colonel  Livingston  had  been  informed 
tbat  the  vessel  lay  so  near  the  shore 
as  to  be  withm  cannon  shot.     Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  night,  he  sent  a. 

party  with  cannon  from  Verplanck's  ■»  h  o«  < 

Point,  and    at  dawn,  from  Teller's 

Point,  they  opened  ■  fire  upon  the  Vulture,  of  such  severity  that  the  vessel  hoisted  her  an- 
chors and  dropped  farther  down  the  river.'     This  movement  Andre  beheld  with  anxiety  ; 
aapiember  ^     ^ut,  when  the  firing  ceased,  his  spirits  revived.     During  that  morning  the  whole 
'^^-  plat  was  arranged,  and  the  day  for  its  consummation  fixed.     Andre  was  to  re- 

turn to  New  York,  and  the  British  troops,  already  embarked  under  the  pretext  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  ready  to  ascend  the  river  at  a  moment's  warning.  Ar- 
nold was  to  weaken  the  various  posts  at  West  Point  by  dispersing  tbe  garrison.  When  the 
British  should  appear,  he  waa  to  send  out  detachments  among  the  mountain  go^es,  under 
pretense  of  meeting  the  enemy,  as  they  approached,  at  a  distance  from  the  works.  As  we 
have  noticed,  a  link  from  the  great  chain  at  Constitution  Istaud  was  to  be  removed.  The 
river  would  be  left  free  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  garrison,  so  scattered,  could  not 
act  in  force ;  thus  the  enemy  could  take  possession  with  very  little  resistance.     All  the 

'  This  view  it  from  the  slope  id  front  o{  tbe  bouse.  Tbe  main  building  u  of  slone ;  tbe  wings  are  wood. 
Tbe  piazza  in  front  of  the  main  building,  end  the  bslustrades  upon  tbe  lop,  are  the  oolj  modem  additions ; 
otherwise  the  house  appears  the  same  as  when  Arnold  and  Andre  were  there.  It  Btuidi  apon  a  slope  o( 
jytaion  Hill,  a.  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Stony  Point  to  Haversti»w,  and  shout  bsif  way  be- 
tween the  two  places.  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  second  story  that  tbe  oonspiralors  remained  during  the  day 
of  their  arrirsl.      The  present  owner  of  the  house  and  grounds  js  Mr.  WiUiem  C.  Hoosemao. 

'  Colonel  Livingston,  on  perceiving  ibe  position  of  tbe  Vulture,  conceived  a  plan  for  destrojiog  her.  He 
asked  Arnold  for  two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  for  the  purpose,  but  the  general  eluded  the  proposal  oo  friv- 
olous pretenses,  so  that  Livingston's  detachment  could  bring  only  one  four-pounder  to  bear  upon  ber.  He 
had  obtained  some  ammunition  from  Colonel  Lamb,  from  West  Point,  who  sent  it  rather  grudgingly,  and 
with  an  eipiessed  wish  that  there  might  not  be  a  wanton  waste  of  it.  "  Firing  at  a  fhip  with  a  fonr- 
^  pounder,"  he  said,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  waste  of  powder."  Little  did  he  think  what  an  important  beuing 
ihat  cannonade  wu  to  have  upon  the  destinies  of  America.  It  waa  that  which  drove  the  Vulture  from  bet 
mcwrings,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fetal  detention  of  Andre  at  Smith's  house.  The  Vulture  was  so 
much  injured  that,  bad  she  not  got  off  with  the  flood,  she  must  hsve  struck.  Colonel  Livingston  saw  Ar- 
nold pass  Verplanck's  in  his  bsrge  when  he  escaped  to  the  Vulture  ;  and  he  afterward  declared  that  be  had 
such  suspicion  of  him  that,  bad  his  guard-boats  been  near,  be  would  here  gone  after  him  insluitly,  and  de- 
manded his  destination  and  errand. 

Henri  Livinoston,  who  commanded  at  Stony  Point  at  tbe  time  of  Arnold's  treason,  was  bom  at  tbs 
Livingston  Manor,  in  Columbia  oounty,  New  York,  January  19th,  1752,  He  married  In  Canada  at  an 
early  age,  and  while  residing  there  became  familiar  with  the  French  language.  He  waa  among  the  first 
who  took  up  arms  against  Great  Britain.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to  St,  John's,  Montreal,  and  Que- 
bec, He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Cbambly,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  in  that  cam- 
poif;n.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  tbe  axaij  at  Stillwater,  snd  was  present  at  the  captnre  of  Bnrgoyne, 
At  the  dose  of  tbe  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  througbout  a  long  life  maintained  the  higbest 
ctKifidence  and  respect  of  bis  countrymen.  The  Marquis  de  Chastelinx,  who  breakfasted  with  him  at  Ver- 
planck's Point  on  one  occasion,  says  of  him,  in  his  Journal  (i.,  04),  "  This  is  a  very  amiable  and  well-in- 
farmed  yonng  man."     He  died  at  his  residence,  Columbia  ooonly,  May  26ih,  1823,  si  tbe  age  irf  seventy- 
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plans  being  arranged,  Arnold  supplied  Andre  with  papers  explanatory  of  the  military  con- 
dition of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies,^     These  he  requested  him  to  place  between  hie 


'  These  dgcaments,  with  five  of  the  passes  given  by  Arnold  on  this  occasion,  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
lineal  desoeodaot  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  They  were  in  my  costody  a  few  weeks,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  following  copies,  previously  made,  with  the  originals,  and  found  them  correct. 
These  manoaoripCs,  though  somewhat  worn,  are  quite  perfect.  Those  written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  have  been  pasted  upon  thicker  paper  for  preservation.  They  are  documents  of  great  interest,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  either  our  state  or  the  Federal  government.  The  following  are  true  copies 
tif  the  several  papers :  « 

»  Wett  Point,  September  5th,  1780. 

'*  ArtilUnf  Orders.— The  following  disposition  of  the  corps  ts  to  take  place  in  Case  of  an  alarm  : 

"  Capt  Domiills  with  his  Comp*y  at  Fort  Putnam,  and  to  detach  an  Officer  with  12  men  to  Wyllys's  Re- 
doubt, a  Non  Commissioned  Officer  with  3  men  to  Webb's  Redoubt,  and  the  like  number  to  Redoubt  No.  4. 

'*  Capt.  Thomas  tfbd  Company  to  repair  to  Fort  Arnold. 

"  Captain  Simmons  and  Company  to  remain  at  the  North  and  South  Redoubts,  at  the  East  side  of  the 
River,  until  farther  Orders. 

"  Lieutenant  Barber,  with  20  men  of  Capt.  Jackson's  Company,  will  repair  to  Constitution  Island ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Company,  with  Lieut.  Mason^s,  will  repair  to  Arnold. 

*^Capt.  Lieat.  George  and  Lieut.  Blake,  with  20  men  of  Captain  TreadwelPs  Company,  will  Repair  to  Re- 
doobt  No.  1  and  2 ;  the  remainder  of  the  Company  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Arnold. 

"  Late  Jones's  Company,  with  Lieut.  Fisk,  to  repair  to  the  South  Battery. 

"The  Chain  Battery,  Sherburn's  Redoubt,  and  the  Brass  Field  pieces,  will  be  manned  from  Fort  Arnold 
as  Oocation  may  require. 

*'*  The  Commissary  and  Conductor  of  Military  stores  will  in  torn  wait  upon  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
Artillery  for  Orders. 

*'  The  artificers  in  the  garrison  (agreeable  to  former  Orders)  will  repair  to  Fort  Arnold,  and  there  re- 
ceive further  Orders  from  the  Command'g  Officer  of  Artillery. 

"  S.  Baitmam,  Major  CammU  JrtiUery," 


This  dcMmment  gave  the  British  full  information  of  what  would  be  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  on 
the  occasion ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  many  of  his  officers  were  acquainted  with  the  ground,  they 
would  know  at  what  particular  points  to  make  their  attacks.  This  and  the  following  document  are  in  Ar- 
nold's handwriting : 

"  Etiimate  of  Forcet  at  Wit  Point  and  its  Dependenciei,  September  13,  1780. 

^  A  brigade  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  and  two  regiments  of  Rank  and  File  New  Hampshire,  Inclus- 
ive of  166  Batteaux  Men  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Points 992 

"  On  oommand  and  Extra  Service  at  Fbhkills,  New  Windsor,  &c.,  &c.,  who  may  be  called  in  oc* 
catioaally 852 

"  3  regiments  of  Connecticut  Militia,  under  the  comM  of  Cokmel  Wells,  on  the  lines  near  N.  Castle    488 

"  A  detachment  of  New  York  levies  on  the  lines 115 

MUitia,  2447 

"  Colcoel  Lamb's  Reginent 167 

*'Cok»el  Livingston's,  at  Verplank  and  Stoney  Pts _80 

Continent :  247 

"  Colonel  Sheldon's  Dragoons,  on  the  lines,  about  one  half  mounted  142 

"  Batteaux  Men  and  Artificers 250 

Total,  >3086." 
The  following  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Villefranche,  a  French  engineer  * 
"^  EttimaU  of  the  Number  of  Men  neeeaary  to  Man  the  World  at  Wett  Point  and  in  the  Vicinity, 

'Fort  Arnold 620 

Putnam 450 

Wyllys 140 


—  Webb 140 

Redoubt  No.  1 150 


Redoubt  No.  2 150 

ditto            3 120 

ditto            4 100 

ditto            5 139 

ditto            6 110 


Redoubt  No.  7 78 

North  Redoubt 120 

South  Redoubt 130 


.2^/^p/l 


"y 


ToUl,  2438 


»  ^.B. — ^The  Artillery  Men  are  not  Included  in  the  above  Estimate." 
II.  L 
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netorn  of  fto  Ordnanoe  in  the  different  Forts  at  Weit  Point 


Araold'fl  Deflcription  of  ttw  Worki. 


stockings  and  feet,  and  in  the  event  of  accident,  to  deatroy  them.     He  then  gave  him  a  pass, 
a  fao  simile  of  which  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  and  bidding  Andre  adieu,  Arnold  went 

The  following  table  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Banman,  Major  Commandant  of  Artillery : 

*^  RBTURN   OF    THE    OBDZfAHCB    IN    THK    DIFFBRKNT    FOKTS,  BATTBRIBS,  &C.,  AT  VTBST    POINT   AND    ITS   DE- 

^PENDENCIES,  SEPT.  5,   1780. 


Calibers 


Fort  Arnold, 


Fort  Patnam 


Constitution  Island  , 

South  Battery 

Chain  Battery 

Lanthorn  Battery  . . 
Webb's  Redoubt. . . 
Sherraan^s  Redoubt 
Megg^s  Redoubt . .  . 

South  Redoubt 

North  Redoubt 

•Wyllys's  Redoubt . 
Rocky  Hill, -No.  4.. 

**  No.  1 . . 

"  No.  2.. 
Verplanck's  Point . . 
Stony  Point 


1 
1 


1 


% 


24 


Brass 

Iron 

Brass 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Brass 

Iron 


1 

■ 

I 

<3 


18 


m 


1 


6 
5 
4 


12 


2 
4 
1 
1 


I 


J 


9 


1^ 


I 

e 
.5 


I 


6 


4 
2 


2 
1 
4 


% 


e 


a 

e 


2 
3 


-s 


Mortar*. 


J 


i 


J 

if 


HowitseiSi 


0  5 


5 
4 


4J 


8 


I 


! 
1 


23 

14 

10 
5 
3 
2 
4 
5 
2 
5 
6 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 


Total 


1 


18 


3  14  5    9  14  5    2 


6    5  11 


100 


N.B. — The  following  ordnanoe  not  distributed : 

No.  6   iron  12  pounder. 


4 

It 

9 

1 

(( 

6 

1 

(( 

4 

2 

(( 

3 

(t 
It 


3  brass  24  pounders. 

7     "     12       " 

1     *^      8-inch  howitzer. 


^ 


n> 


^  /^^^e^-^Cy^^^i^yy 


The  following  description  of  the  works  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Ar> 
nold,  endorsed  "  Remarks  on  Works  at  West  Point,  a  copy  to  be  transmitted  to  his  Excellency  General 
Washington.     Sep'r.  1780." 

"  Fort  Arnold  is  built  of  Dry  Fascines  and  Wood,  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  inoompleat,  and  subject  to 
take  Fire  from  Shells  or  Carcasses. 

"Fort  Putnam,  Stone,  Wanting  great  repairs,  the  wall  on  the  East  side  broke  down,  and  rebuilding 
From  the  Foundation ;  at  the  West  and  South  side  hare  been  a  Chevanx-^le-i^rise,  on  the  West  side  broke 
in  many  Places.  The  East  side  open ;  two  Bomb  Proofs  and  Provision  Magazine  in  the  Fort,  and  Slight 
Wooden  Barrack.— A  commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  West,  between  the  Fort  and  No.  4 — or 
Rocky  Hill. 
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flmith*!  Refiual  bi  like  Aadrt  back  to  the  Vvltare. 


His  iorafficient  XxcAMi 


Qp  the  lirer,  in  his  own  barge,  to  head^qoarters,  fally  believing  that  ho  obstacle  noiv  'in" 
terpoaed  to  frustrate  his  wicked  scheme.    Andre  passed  the  reobainder  of  the  day  alone,  tind 


-^^^»*»^  s/C^? 4L2^-//^^^ 


^^/^ 


/^  j^  /^^^Ug^J^ 


;^  ^ 


^,  ^^  ^. 


J^. 


eX^y^<^^ 


u  soon  as  evening  came,  he  applied 

to  Smith  to   take  him  back  to  the 

Vulture.     Smith  positively  refused 

to  go,  and  pleaded  illness  from  ague 

u  an  excuse.     If  he  quaked,  it  was 

probably  not  from  ague,  but  from 

fear,  wrought  by  the  firing  upon  the 

Volture ;  for  he  offered  to  ride  half 

the  night  with  Andre,  on  horseback,  if  he  would  take  a  land  route.     Having  no  other  means 

of  reaching  the  vessel,  Andre  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances.     He  con- 

"  Fort  Webb,  built  of  Faacines  and  Wood,  a  slight  Work,  very  dry,  and  liable  to  be  set  on  fire,  aa  the 
approaches  are  veiy  easy,  withoat  defenses,  save  a  slight  Abattis. 

**  Fort  Wjllys,  bnilt  of  stone  5  feet  high,  the  Work  above  plank  filled  with  Earth,  the  stone  work  15  feet, 
the  Earth  9  mX  thick. — ^No  Bomb  Proofs,  the  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

"  Redoafat  No.  1.  On  the  Soath  side  wood  9  feet  thick,  the  Wt.  North  and  East  sides  4  feet  thick,  no 
cannon  in  the  works,  a  slight  and  single  Abattis,  no  ditch  or  Pickett.  Cannon  on  two  Batteries.  No  Bomb 
Proois. 

"  Redoubt  No.  2.     The  same  as  No.  1.     No  Bomb  Proois. 

"  Redoabt  No.  3,  a  slight  Wood  Work  3  Feet  thick,  very  Dry,  no  Bomb  Proofs,  a  single  Abattis,  the 
voric  easily  set  on  fire— no  cannon. 

"  Redoabt  No.  4,  a  Wooden  work  aboat  10  feet  high  and  fore  or  five  feet  thick,  the  West  side  faced 
with  a  stone  wall  8  feet  high  and  fonr  thick.  No  Bomb  Proof,  two  six  pouiders,  a  slight  Abattis,  a  com- 
manding piece  of  ground  500  yards  Wt. 

*'  The  North  R^onbt,  on  the  East  side,  built  of  stone  4  feet  high ;  above  the  Stone,  wood  filled  in  with 
Earth,  Very  Dry,  no  Ditch,  a  Bomb  Proof,  three  Batteries  without  the  Fort,  a  poor  Abattis,  a  Rising  piece 
of  groond  500  yards  So.,  the  approaches  Under  Cover  to  within  20  jrards. — ^The  Work  easily  fir^  with 
P^H^gots  diptd  in  Pitch,  &c. 

"  Sooth  Redoubt,  much  the  same  as  the  North,  a  Commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  due  East — 3 
Batteries  without  the  Fort." 

The  "  Artillery  Orders"  of  September  5,  1780 ;  the  estimate  of  forces  at  West  Point ;  estimate  of  men 
to  man  the  works,  bj  ViUefranche ;  the  "  Return"  of  Bauman ;  the  description  of  the  works  at  West  Point 
and  tieinity,  and  a  copy  of  a  council  of  war  held  at  Washington's  quarters,  September  6,  1780,  are  the  pa- 
pan  which  were  taken  from  Andre's  stocking.  The  latter  document,  which  set  forth  the  weakness,  wants, 
and  gbonny  prospects  of  the  American  army,  was  a  statement  made  by  Washington  to  the  council.  It  is 
too  long  fer  insertion  here.    Preserved  among  these  papers  are  five  passes,  signed  by  Arnold  j  a  memo- 
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Andrd^t  Exchange  of  Coats.      He  asd  SmiUi  croaa  liio  Hodaon.      Smitfa'a  Letter  to  hU  Brother.      Ambiguona  Memorandum. 

sented  to  cross  King's  Ferry  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  make  his  way  back  to  New  York  by 
land.  He  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Arnold,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  a  land  route  (which 
had  been  talked  of),  to  exchange  his  military  coat  for  a  citizen's  dress.  This  act,  and  the 
receiving  of  papers  from  Arnold,  were  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
but  Andre  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  unforeseen  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Smith  agreed  to  attend  him  on  the  way  as  far  as  the  lower  outposts  of  the  American  lines. 
September,  A  little  before  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  accompanied  by  a  negro  servant, 
^'^'  they  crossed  Ring's  Ferry.  At  dusk,  they  passed  through  the  works  at  Ver- 
planck's Point,  and  turned  their  faces  toward  White  Plains.  While  they  are  pursuing 
their  route  toward  the  Neutral  Ground,  let  us  consider  events  at  the  Robinson  House,  and 
then  resume  our  own  journey.  We  shall  overtake  the  travelers  presently,  when  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  narrative  of  Arnold's  treason  will  be  given. 

randam,  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  is  unintelligible,*  and  the  following  letter  from  Joshua  Smith  to  bii» 
brother  Thomas,  after  his  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Arnold  : 

«*Robinaon  Honae,  Seiit  SSlh,  1780. 
. "  Dear  Brother, — I  am  here  a  prisoner,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  attend  in  person.     I  would  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  deliver  to  Captain  Cairns,  of  Lee's  Dragoons,  a  British  uniform  Coat,  which  you 
will  find  in  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  room  above  stairs.f     I  would  be  happy  to  see  jou.     Remember  me 
to  your  family. 

"  I  am  aflectionately  yours, 


*  Copyof the memorandiim : 

"Hennirat 
EUJah  Hunter 

Mr.  I.  Johneon,  B.  R r 

Mr.  J.  Stewart,  to  the  care  of  Joshua  Smith,  Eaq.,  to  be  left  at  Head  Q'ra. 
Isaac  Adams,  5  , ,  5  , ,  5." 

t  This  was  Mijor  Aodrd's  coat,  which  that  officer  exchanged  wiih  Smith  for  a  citizen's  dress-coat,  as  mentioned  in  the  text 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Rers  onward  (wept  th;  mvea, 
Wben  tmes,  now  lileni,  mingled  wiih  thair  lonnd. 
And  Ihe  wide  thore  wsa  vocal  with  Ihe  song 
Of  huDler  chief  or  lover'i  gentls  strain. 
TboM  pua'd  awBj — forgotten  ea  ibe^  pesa'd  ; 
But  holief  lecoliections  dwell  with  thee. 
Hare  helh  iininortal  Freedom  bnill  her  prood 
And  aolemn  monnmenta.     The  mighty  dost 
Of  bemea  in  her  cense  of  gler^  faUtn, 
Huh  mingled  with  the  soil,  end  ballon'd  it. 
Thj  weten  in  their  brilliant  path  have  seen 
The  deaperate  itriTe  thai  won  a  resoned  world. 
The  deeds  of  men  wbo  liie  in  gratefnl  hearts, 
And  bjmn'd  their  reqniem." 

Elizabith  F.  Ellit. 

\  J  _        ITH  such  coDiuminale  art  had  General  Arnold  managed  his  schenie  of 

lat  not  a  ■uspioion  of  his  derection  was  abroad.     He 
trtera  at  the  Robinson  House,  as  we  have  observed, ^\a 
id  a(ier  passing  a  half  hour  with  his  wife  aod  child, 
'  two  domestics,  he  conversed  freely  with  his  sids-de- 
imp,  Majors  Varick'  and  Franks,  concerning  the  im- 
irtant  information  he  was  expecting  to  receive  from 
New  York,  through  a  distinguished  channel 
-  '--^'■■-     which  he  had  just  opened.      This  was  on 
Ihe  22d  ;  the  24th  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  ascent  of  the  river  by  the 
British,  and  the  turrender  of  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Yet, 
with  all  this  gtiilt  upon  his  soul,  Arnold  was  composed,'  and  the  day  on  which  his  treaGon| 
was  to  be  coDsummated,  no  change  was  observed  in  his  usual  deportment. 

Washington  returned  from  Hartford  on  the  24th,  by  the  upper  route,  through  Dutchi 
oouDty  to  Fisfakill,  and 

town.  Soon  aAer  leav- 
ing FJshkill,  ho  met  Lu- 
lerae,  the  French  min- 
uter, with  his  suite,  on 
his  way  to  visit  Rcf- 
chambeau.  That  gen- 
tleman induced  the  eom- 
maoder-in-ohief  to  turn  back  and  pass  the  night  with  him  at  Fishkill.  Washington  and 
hii  mite  were  in  the  saddle  before  dawn,  for  he  was  anxious  to  reach  Arnold's  quarters  by 

'  Ricbttd  Varick,  wbo,  before  the  clou  of  the  war,  was  promoled  to  colcmel,  waa  a  sterling  pAtrioL  He 
■dound  Anidd  aaaaoldier;  and  when  that  odioer's  defection  became  known,  Varick  wai  almoei  inaauafor 
a  daj  or  two.  so  atteriv  contrary  to  '*•"  "hfti*  1'*"  P^  Amnlrl  ■pppTpiJ  ihp  fict.  Variek  became  oi»  o( 
Wt^inglon's  militvy  lunilj  near  Ihe  ckiee  of  the  war,  as  his  recording  aacretaiy.  He  was  major  or  Ihe 
riij  of  New  York  ttma  1791  to  1801.  On  the  death  of  John  Jaj,  be  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ion  Bible  Sociely,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  whiob  occurred  at  Jeraey  City,  July  30th,  1831,  al 
>iw  age  of  (eventy-nina  years. 


/' 
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breakfast  time,  and  they  had  eighteen  milea  to  ride.     The  meo,  with  the  barrage,  started 
earlier,  and  conveyed  &  notice  to  Arnold  of  Washington't  intention  to  breakfast  with  him. 
When  oppomte  We»t  Point,  the  command er-in-chief  turned  hia  horse  down  a  lane  toward 
La  Fayette,  perceiving  it,  said,  '■  General,  you  are  going  in  a  wrong  direction  ; 
L  you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us,  apd  that  road  will  take  ui  out  of  the  way." 
\  Washington  answered,  good-naturedly,  "Ah,  I  know  you  young  men  are  all  in  love  with 
\  Mn.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  ia  as  loon  as  posaible.     You  may  go  and  take  your 
breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me,  for  I  must  ride  down  and  examine  the 
redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,'  and  will  be  there  in  a  short  time."     The  officers,  how- 
ever, did  not  leave  him,  exce^  two  aids-de-comp,  who  rode  on,  at  the  general's  request,  to 

make  known  the  cause  of  the  oelfty:- 

Breakfast  was  waiting  when  the  officers  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  other  gentlemen  would  not  be  there,  Arnold,  his  family,  and 
the  nids-de-oamp  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Arnold  appeared  somewhat  moody.  The  enemy 
I  bad  not  appeared  according  to  arrangements,  and  Washinglgn  had  returned  at  least  two 
I  days  sooner  than  he  anticipated.  While  they  were  at  table.  Lieu  tenant"  Allen  tSainewith 
a  letter  for  Arnold.  The  general  broke  the  seal  hastily,  for  he  knew  by  the  superscription 
that  it  was  from  Colonel  Jameson,  stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts  below.  The  letter  was, 
indeed,  from  that  officer ;  but,  instead  of  conveying  the  expected  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  moving  np  the  river,  it  informed  him  that  Major  Andri,  of  the  Sritish  army,  ims  a 
'^^  prisons  in  his  custody  !*  Arnold's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and,  although 
agitated,  his  emo-  to  General  Wash- 

tion  was  not  suf-  ,  ington,  when    he 

liaiently  manifest  arrived,    that    he 

to  excite  the  sus-  was  unexpectedly 

picion     of    those  called  over  the  riv. 

around  him.     He  er,  and  would  soon 

informed  the  aids-  return.    He  ordei^ 

de-camp  that  his  ed  a  horse  to  be 

immediate  attend-  made   ready,  and 

anoe  was  required  then  leaving  the 

atWestPoint,and  Ta«  BuuVArr  Itoo»>  t"hle,  he  went  up 

desired  them  to  say  to   Hrs.  Arnold's 

chamber,  and  sent  for  her.'     There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  another  messenger  might 
speedily  arrive  with  evidence  of  his  treason.     In  brief  and  .hurried  words  he  told  her  that 
"^^  jhejLmnst  Histantly  part,  p^rhapn  farpri^i  fpr  hi«_life_clnji«ndRd  nn  reanhingjhHflnemy'B  lines 
without  detection.  "TiDrfOMtiioUen,  the  poor  young  creature,  but  one  year  a  mother  and 
not  two  a  bride,  swooned  and  sunk  senseless  upon  the  floor.     Arnold  dared  not  call  for  as- 
■\     I     sistanoe,  but  kissing,  with  lijy  Kiaatw^  by  ?yj;rds  of  guilt  ^nd  toeason,  his  boy,  then  sweetly 
)     deeping  in  angel  innocence  and  purity  he  rushed  ftom  the  room,  mounted  a  horse  belonging 

'  These  redoubt*  were  npon  the  poiat,  near  the  rail-way  iDnnel  above  Garriaon'i  Lauding. 

*  This  letter  was  written  on  the  S3d,  two  dajs  before.  The  circunutances  of  the  arresl  oT  Andrg  will 
be  ooDiidered  in  another  chapter. 

'  This  is  a  view  ol  t^room  in  the  Robinson  Hoose  in  whjeh  Arnold  was  at  breakbst  when  he  received 
Colonel  Jameson's  Intl^BiiDiiunoiDg  the  arreot  of  Andre.  It  is  preserved  ia  iu  original  style,  which  b 
qnite  antique.  The  ceilin);  ia  low  ;  the  heavy  beams  are  bare ;  the  fire-place  surroanded  with  neat  psnel- 
work,  vilhaat  a  miintel-sbBir.  The  door  on  the  right  opens  into  a  email  room  which  Arnold  used  as  an 
office ;  the  windows  on  the  left  open  opon  the  garden  and  lawn  on  the  smnb,  from  whence  I  made  the  aketch 
of  the  house  printed  on  p^e  140. 

*  This  chsmber  is  also  preserved  in  ita  original  character.  Even  the  poDel-work  ovtt  the  flre-place  has 
been  leil  nnpaialed  ainoe  the  Revelation,  in  order  to  preserve  some  inscriptions  made  upon  it  with  a  knife. 
There  is  oarved  in  bold  letters,  "G.  Willis,  Lient.  VI.  Mass.  Beg't." 

*  This  was  the  only  child  of  Arnold  by  bis  second  wife,  bora  in  the  United  States,  Hia  name  was  Junes 
Robertson.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers.  He  was  stationed 
at  Bermuda  from  IS  16  to  1818,  and  from  the  last-named  year  until  1823  was  at  Halifax,  and  the  command- 
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to  one  of  the  aids  of  Wafihingtoa,  and  hastened  toward  the  riyer,  not  hy  the  winding  road 
that  led  to  the  •*  Beverly  Dock,"  hat  along  a  hy-way  down  a  steep  hill,  which  is  yet  called 
AmMi  Path.  At  the  dock  he  entered  his  barge,  and  directed  the  six  oarsmen  to  push 
oat  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  pull  for  Teller's  Point.^ 

Arnold's  oarsmen,  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  general's  errand,  had  their  muscles 
strengthened  by  a  promise  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  and  the  barge  glided  with  unusual  speed. 
He  told  them  he  was  going  on  board  the  Vnlture  with  a  flag,  and  was  obliged  to  make  all 
ponible  haste,  as  he  wished  to  return  in  time  to  meet  General  Washing^n  at  his  quarters. 
When  he  passed  Verplanck's  Point,  he  displayed  a  white  handkerchief,  which,  as  a  signal 
of  amity,  answered  for  both  Colonel  Livingston  at  the  Point,  and  Captain  Sutherland  of 
the  Vulture,  which  lay  in  sight  a  few  miles  below.  They  reached  the  Vulture  without  in- 
terruption, and,  after  having  introduced  himself  to  Captain  Sutherland,  Arnold  sent  £>r  the 
couw&in,  and  iolbrmed  him  that  he  and  his  oarsmen  were  prisoners.  They  indignantly  as- 
serted their  freedom  to  depart,  alleging  truly,  as  they  supposed,  that  they  had  come  on  board 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  Arnold  coolly  replied  that  they  must  remain  on  board.  Cap- 
tain Satherland  would  not  interfere  with  Arnold's  commands,  but,  despbing  his  meanness, 
he  gave  the  coxswain  a  parole  to  go  on  shore  and  get  such  things  as  he  wanted.  This  was 
done,  and,  when  the  Vulture  arrived  in  New  York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  set  them  all  at  lib- 
erty. In  this  transaction,  the  inherent  meanness  of  Arnold's  spirit  was  conspicuous,  and 
nude  the  British  officers  regard  him  with  scorn  as  a  reptile  unworthy  of  that  esteem  which 
a  bigh-sonled  traitor— «  traitor  because  of  great  personal  wrongs-— might  claim. 

Washington  arrived  at  Robinson's  house  shortly  after  Arnold  had  left.  Informed  that 
be  had  gone  to  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  concluded 
not  to  wait,  but  go  directly  over  and  meet  Arnold  there.  Hamilton  remained  behind,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  general  and  his  suite  should  return  to  dinner.  While  crossing  the 
nver  in  a  barge,  Washington  expressed  his  expectation  that  they  would  be  greeted  with  a 
salate,  as  General  Arnold  was  at  the  Point ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  all  was  silent  when  they 
approached  the.  landing-place.  Colonel  Lamb,  the  commanding  officer,  who  came  strolling 
down  a  winding  path,  was  much  confused  when  he  saw  the  barge  touch  the  shore.  He 
apologized  to  Washington  ibr  the  apparent  neglect  of  courtesy,  alleging  his  entire  ignorance 
of  his  intended  visit.  The  general  was  surprised,  and  said,  "  Sir,  is  not  General  Arnold 
here  ?"  •*  No,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Lamb,  "  he  has  not  been  here  these  two  days,  nor  have 
I  heard  from  him  within  that  time."  This  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Washington.  He 
proceeded,  however,  to  inspect  the  several  works  at  West  Point,  and  at  about  noon  returned 
to  the  Beverly  Dock,  from  whence  he  had  departed. 

While  ascending  from  the  river,  Hamilton  was  seen  approaching  with  hurried  step  and 
anxious  countenance.  He  conversed  with  Washington  in  a  low  tone,  and  returned  with  him 
into  the  house,  where  he  laid  several  papers,  the  damning  evidence  of  Arnold's  guilt,  before 
him.  These  consisted  of  the  documents  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  which  Arnold  had 
placed  in  Andre's  hands.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Jameson,  and 
one  from  Andre  himself  Jameson,  uninformed  of  the  return  of  Washington  from  Hartford, 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  thither,  with  the  papers,  to  the  commander-in-chief  After  rid- 
ing officer  of  engineers  in  Nova  Sootia  and  New  Bninswiok.  While  thus  in  oommuid,  he  was  at  St.  John's, 
ami,  OB  going  into  the  house  boilt  by  his  father,  in  King  Street  (which  is  still  sAding),  wept  like  a  ohild. 
Hk  wife  WIS  a  Miss  Goodrich,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  is  a  small  man,  his  eyes  of  remarkable  sharpness, 
and  in  features  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  in  senrioe  with  him. 
sad  is  intimately  acqaainted  with  him,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  relates  that  he 
eipressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  United  States.  Since  the  accession  of  Qneen  Victoria,  he  has  been  one  of 
her  m^jestf's  aids-de-camp.  In  1841,  he  was  transferred  from  the  engineer's  corps,  and  is  now  (1846)  a 
nsjor  general,  and  a  knight  of  the  royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order. — See  Sabine's  Biographical  Skftcha 
•JAmtriean  LayaliMti. 

'  The  eoiswain  on  the  oooasioa  was  James  Lanrey.  The  aged  Beverly  Garrison,  whom  I  saw  at  Fort 
Moatgoraeiy,  knew  hhn  well.  He  said  Larvey  always  declared  that,  had  he  been  awaro  of  Arnold's  intan- 
tion,  he  woold  have  steered  to  Verplanck's  Point,  even  if  the  traitor  had  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out. 
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ing  almost  to  Danbury,  the  messenger  heard  of  the  return  of  Washington  by  the  upper  road, 
and,  hastening  back,  took  the  nearest  route  to  West  Point  through  Lower  Salem,  where 
Andre  was  in  custody.  He  thus  became  the  bearer  of  Andre's  letter  to  Washington.^  He 
arrived  at  the  Robinson  House  four  hours  afler  the  departure  of  Arnold,  and  placed  the  pa- 
pers in  the  bands  of  Hamilton. 

Washington  called  in  Knox  and  La  Fayette  for  counsel.  *<  Whom  can  we  trust  now?" 
said  the  chief,  with  calmness,  while  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  was  evidently  at  work  in 
his  bosom.  The  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  was  quite  frantic  with  grief  and  distress  iu 
another  room,  awakened  his  liveliest  sympathies.  He  believed  her  innocent  of  all  previous 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  treasonable  designs,  and  this  gave  keenness  to  the  pang  which 
her  sorrows  created.*  Yet  he  maintained  his  self-possession,  and  calmly  said,  when  dinner 
was  announced,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell,  and  the  general  is  absent, 
let  us  sit  down  without  >ceremony." 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  papers  were  inade  known,  Washington  dispatched  Hamil- 
ton on  horseback  to  Verplanck's  Point,  that  preparations  might  be  made  there  to  stop  the 
traitor.  But  Arnold  had  got  nearly  six  hours*  the  start  of  him,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and 
the  six  strong  oarsmen,  prompted  by -expected  reward,  had  pulled  with  vigor.  When  Ham- 
ilton arrived  at  the  Point,  a  flag  of  truce  was  approaching  from  the  Vulture  to  that  post. 
The  bearer  brought  a  letter  from  Arnold  to  Washington,  which  Hamilton  forwarded  to  the 
oommander-in-chief,  and  then  wrote  to  Greneral  Greene  at  Tappan,  advising  him  to  take 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  carrying  out  the  traitor's 
projects.  The  failure  of  the  plot  was  not  known  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Vulture  at  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  then  he  had  no  disposition  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  the  Americans  in  the  Highlands,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger  that  had 
threatened. 

Arnold's  letter  to  Washington  was  written  to  secure  protection  for  his  wife  and  child. 
"  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  too  often  experienced  the  ingratitude 
of  my  country  to  attempt  it ;  but,  from  the  known  humanity  tof  your  excellency,  I  am  in- 
duced, to  askvyour  protection  for  Mrs.  Arnold  froin  every  insult  and  injury  that  a  mistaken 
vengeance  of  my  countrymen  may  expose  her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me.  She  is  as 
good  and  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong."  In  this  letter  Arnold 
avowed :hi8  love  for  his  country,  and  declared  that  that  sentiment  actuated  him  in  his  present 

^  This  letter  of  Andre's  Ls  a  model  of  frankness,  and  exhibits  the  highest  regard  for  truth  and  honor. 
After  revealing  his  name  and  cbaracter,  and  relating  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  lured  within 
the  American  lines  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  mentioning  his  capture,  he  says,  "  Thus,  as  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  c<ni- 
dition  of  an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your  posts.''  He  disavowed  any  intention  of  being  a  spy,  and  asked, 
as  a  favor,  that  he  should  not  be  branded  as  such,  he  "  being  involuntarily  an  impostor."  He  further  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  sending  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend,  for  linen ;  and 
concluded  by  intimating  that  there  were  several  American  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  Charleston  for 
whom  he  might  be  exchanged. 

'  **She,  for  a  considerable  time,")  says  Hamilton,  in  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene,  "entirely  lost  her- 
self.  The  general  went  up  to  see  her.  She  upbraided  him  with  being  (nn  pJnjLto  murdnr  h«F-ijiild.  One 
moment  she  raved  ]  another,  she  melted  into  tears.  Sometimes  she  prcsseSlier  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  la- 
mented its  fate,  occasioned  by  the  jmprudencf  of  its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  insensibil- 
ity itself.  All  the  sweetness  of  beautyT'all  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all 
the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her  appearance  and  conduct.  We  have  every  reason  to 
^lieve  that  she  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan,  and  that  the  first  knowledge  of  it  was  when  Ar- 
nold went  to  tell  her  he  must  banish  himself  from  bis  country  and  from  her  forever.  She  instantly  feD  into 
convulsions,  and  he  left  her  in  that  situation." 

-HVfr.  Leake,  the  biographer  of  Colonel  John  Lamb,  basing  his  opinion  upon  information  received  from  Ar- 
nold's sister  Hannah,  in  1801,  regards  this  scene  as  only  a  trick  to  deceive,  and  believes  that  Arnold's  wife 
N>.  was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  defection  of  her  husband.-  Hannah  Arnold  averred  that  the 
traitor's  wife  received  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  England  during  her  life. — See  Life  of  John  Lamb^  bv 
Isaac  Q.  Leake,  p.  270.  I  can  not  but  regard  the  inference  of  Mr.  Leake  as  untenable.  It  was  certainly 
consoling  to  the  feelings  of  Hannah  Arnold  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  another,  and  not  his  own  have 
principles,  was  the  source  of  the  defection  and  disgrace  of  her  brother. 
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conduct.     "  la  ahort,"  uya  Sparks, ' "  the  maligouit  ipirit,  impudence,  and  blunted  moral 
feeling  shown  in  this  letter  weie  consistent  with  his  character.     Attachment  to  bis 
was  the  only  redeeming  quality  which  teemed  not  to  be  extinguished."' 

Washington  also  received  a  letter  from  Beverly  Robinson,  dated  on  board  the  Vulture, 
demanding,  in  mild  terms,  the  release  of  Andre,  claiming  it  as  equitable,  he  being  on  shore 
with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  request  of  General  Arnold.  Robiosoa  attempted  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  chief  by  referring  to  their  former  friendship,  but  the  letter  had  not  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  Watbington's  firmness  of  purpose.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  defection, 
ind  bis  thoughts  aad  eflbrts  were  first  directed  to  measures  of  security.  He  bad  a  most  del- 
icate task  to  perform.  He  might  suspect  the  innocent,  and  give  his  confidence  to  the  un- 
worthy. He  resolved,  as  the  least  dangerous  course,  to  confide  unreservedly  in  all  his  offi- 
cers, and  this  resolution,  promptly  acted  upon,  had  a  very  salutary  efiiMt,' 

Washington  sent  orders  to  General  Greene,  directing  him  to  put  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  near  Tappan,  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  march  toward  King's  Ferry.     It  was 
midnight  when  the  express  reached  Greene's  quarters  ;  before  dawn  the  whole  division  was 
open  the  march.      The  commander-in-chief  also  dispatched  a  letter  (o  Colonel  Jameson,  di- 
recting him  to  send  Andrd  to  Robinson's  house  under  a  strong  guard.     This  messenger  also 
reached  his  destination  at  Lower  Salem,  at  midnight.     Andre  was  aroused,  and,  although 
the  rain  was  falling  fait,  and  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  a  guard,  under  Major  Tall- 
madge,  set  oS  with  the  prisoner  immediately.      They  rode  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Robin- 
son's house  at  dawn  on  the  26th.     Andre  was  taken  over  to  West  Point  the  same     sepnnber, 
evening,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2Bth  was  conveyed,  under  a  strong  escort  of         ''^' 
cavalry,  to  Tappan,  where  be  was  tried  and  convicted  as  a  spy.     This  event  will  be  noticed 
itt  connection  with  the  details  of 
his  capture.    For  the  present,  my 
tour  leads  me  to  the  consideration 
of  other  important  transactions 
within  caonon-echo  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  at  whose  base  we  are  stand- 
utg,  and  up  whose  steep  sides  1 
was  desirous  of  climbing,  to  view 
the  prospect  so  glowingly  depict- 
ed by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dwight ;' 
but  recollecting  that  the  venera- 
ble  boatman   was  awaiting  my 

hasty  adien  with  Lieutenant  An . 

to  the  Beverly  Dock  by  way  of  Arnold's  Path.     There  I  found  the  old  waterman  quietly 

'  Inclosed  in  (he  letter  to  Wsshiagton  \ras  ooe  for  Mrs.  Arnold,  who,  when  thus  made  soqusiDCed  of  ber 
htuband's  safelj,  becune  more  qaict.  She  was  treated  with  great  tendemcM  by  Washin^n,  and  wu  soon 
ifterwBrd  sent  to  New  York  under  an  escort,  and  joined  her  husband.  Her  aOeclion  survived  his  honor, 
■od  [hroogh  all  hia  nibsequent  career  she  exemplified  the  character  of  a  true  woman's  love,  which  oAen 
^Clings  like  ivy  to  a  worihlesa  thing," 

'  The  position  orColonel  LivingsMn  at  Verplanck's  Point,  with  some  circumstances  that  appeared  sua- 
piciooii,  mwlo  him  liable  to  be  dislrusled,  for  it  might  fairly  be  presumed  that  he  waa  directly  or  indireetly 
ooooerned  in  Arnold's  movemeDls,  By  a  brief  letter,  Wtuhington  ordered  Livingston  lo  come  to  head-qoar- 
ten  immediately.  Cooscioiu  or  hia  integrity,  that  ofllcer  promptly  obeyed,  but  he  expected  his  conduct 
xnld  be  subjected  lo  a  strict  investigation.  Washington  made  no  inquiries.  He  told  him  that  he  had  more 
explicit  orders  to  gWe  than  he  oould  well  communicate  bj  letter,  and  that  was  the  object  of  callii^  him  to 
the  Bigblands.  "  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me,"  said  the  commander-in-chiDf,  "  tfaat  the  post  was 
in  ibe  bands  of  an  officer  so  devoted  as  yourself  lo  the  causa  of  joor  coontry."  Washington's  confidence 
was  not  misplaced,  for  there  was  not  a  purer  patriot  in  that  war  than  Henry  Livingston, 

'  Dwigbt's  TravtU  in  JV™  England. 

'  This  view  is  taken  from  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  looking  north.  The  dock,  covered  with  cord  wood, 
is  seen  near  the  point  on  the  left.  It  is  at  tbe  termination  of  a  marsh,  near  the  point  of  a  bald,  rocky  pnwn- 
oBloiy,  llinmgh  which  is  a  deep  rook  cutting  for  ibe  road.    The  distant  bills  on  the  extreme  leti  are  on  the 
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fishing,  and  apparently  nnoonBcious  that  two  hours  had  elapsed  sinoe  we  parted.  He  locked 
his  oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Buttermilk  Falls.  I  clamhered  up 
the  steep,  rough  road  under  the  cliff,  to  the  village,  dined  at  a  late  hour  upon  cold  mutton 
and  stale  hread,  and  in  a  light  wagon,  procured  with  difficulty  for  the  occasion,  set  off,  with 
a  boy  driver,  for  Fort  Montgomery,  about  four  miles  below.  For  half  the  distance  the  road 
(which  is  the  old  military  one  of  the  Revolution)  was  smooth  ;  the  residue  of  the  way  was 
as  rough  as  rocks  and  guUeys  could  make  it.  On  every  side  huge  bowlders,  many  of  them 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  lie  scattered  over  the  bare  flat  rocks,  like  fruit  shaken  from  a  tree  in 
autumn.  They  become  more  numerous  toward  the  base  of  the  steep  mountain  range  on  the 
west,  where  they  lie  in  vast  masses,  like  mighty  pebbles  rolled  up  by  the  Waves  upou  the 
shore.     Here  the  geologist  has  a  wonderful  page  spread  out  for  his  contemplation. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  Montgomery,  we  turned  up  a  rough  mountain  road  to 
visit  an  old  lady  named  Rebecca  Rose,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  lived  dose  by  Fort  Mont- 
gomery at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  I  found  her  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  too 
feeble  then  to  converse^  but  at  a  subsequent  visit  she  was  well  and  communicative.  Sbe 
was  a  child  only  seven  or  eight  years  old)  and  has  no  distinct  recollection  of  events  at  the 
taking  of  the  forts,  except  her  care  and  anxiety  in  concealing  her  rag  babies  in  a  sap  trough, 
while  her  parents  were  hiding  their  property  in  the  woods.  Her  father  was  a  tanner  and 
shoemaker,  in  the  employ  of  the  garrison  at  the  two  forts.  The  British  tried  to  frighten 
him  into  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  guide  for  them,  by  twice  hauling  him  up  to  an 
apple-tree  with  a  halter  around  his  neck.  He  resolutely  defied  them,  and  they  passed  on. 
From  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Rose,  among  the  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  of  rock 
and  forest,  cliff  and  river,  imaginable ;  overlooking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  the  Race 
flanked  by  Antbony^s  Nose  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  the  fertile  hills  of  West  Chester  in 
the  distance. 

Near  Mrs.  Rose  lived  an  old  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
I  found  him  living  with  his  daughter,  a  little  plump  widow  of  fifty,  in  a  cottage  beside  a 
clear  stream  that  comes  leaping  down  from  the  hills.  He  was  a  private  in  Captain  De 
Vere's  company,  Colonel  Dubois's  regiment,  and  was  bayoneted  in  the  thigh  when  the  enemy 
made  their  way  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  fought  the  garrison  hand  to 
hand.  Although  nearly  ninety  years  old,  he  was  vigorous  and  talked  sensibly.  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  sketching  his  portrait,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  I  was  about  unlocking  ray 
port-folio  for  the  purpose,  when  his  daughter,  resting  upon  a  broom  handle,  and  assuming  the 
shrewd  look  of  a  speculator,  inquired, «'  What*ll  ye  give?**  " For  what  ?"  I  inquired.  "  For 
daddy's  likeness,"  she  answered.  Unacquainted  with  the  market  value  of  such  commodi- 
ties, and  being  doubtful  as  to  the  present  sample  possessing  much  intrinsic  worth,  I  made 
the  indefinite  offer  of  "  What  is  right."  *'  No,  no,"  she  said,  tuning  her  voice  to  a  higher 
key,  and  beginning  to  sweep  the  floor  vigorously,  *'  you  sha*n't  look  at  him  till  you  tell  me 
what  you'll  give.  We've  been  cheated  enough  a'ready.  Two  scamps  come  along  here  last 
week,  and  told  my  darter  they'd  make  a  likeness  on  her  for  their  breakfasts,  and  they  on*y 
guv  her  a  nasty  piece  of  black  paper,  that  had  a  nose  no  more  like  sis's  than  that  tea-pot 
spout.  No,  sir ;  give  me  a  half  a  dollar,  or  clear  out  quick!"  The  more  fortunate  sil- 
houettists  had  evidently  ruined  ray  prospects  for  a  gratuitous  sitting  of  the  old  soldier  ;  and 
feeling  very  doubtful  whether  the  demanded  half  dollar,  if  paid,  would  add  a  mite  to  his 
comforts,  I  respectfully  declined  giving  the  price.  "The  filial  regard  of  the  dear  woman  was 
terribly  shocked,  and  she  called  me  a  cheat  and  other  hard  names.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
old  *'  Continentaler"  as  I  rose  to  depart,  and  turning  quietly  to  the  dame,  who  was  yet 
sweeping  around  the  room  in  a  towering  passion,  invited  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait !  Thii 
produced  a  climax ;  she  seized  the  broom  by  the  brush ;  I  saved  my  head  by  closing  the 
door  between  us.     I  walked  off  unscathed  and  much  amused,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 

west  side  of  the  Hudson ;  and  throogh  the  gorge  formed  for  the  road  may  be  seen  the. military  edifices  of 
West  Point. 
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■bower  of  gnpe-itiot  from  her  toogne-bsttery,  compelled  to  oontent  myself  with  a  pea  and 

ink  eketeh  of  tbe  bornet  tnitud  of  tho  one  I  had  asked  for. 

We  descended  tbe  hills,  and  pTOoeedod 
to  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery,  a  roagb 
■    ,,  promontory  on  the  north  side  of  Feploap's, 

or  Foplopen's,  Kill.'  It  terminates  in  a 
■teep  cliff  at  the  month  of  tbe  stream,  and 
was  an  admirable  titoation  for  a  strong  for- 
tren  to  ocMnmand  tbe  river.  Almost  tbe 
entire  line  of  the  fortifications  may  be  trac- 
ed upon  tbe  brow  of  the  clifT.  which  is 
rocky,  and  bare  of  every  thing  but  stinted 
gnus  and  dwarf  cedars.  More  than  half 
way  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  the  lO' 
mains  of  tho  two-gun-battery  which  was 
^  J  placed  there  to  oover  the  chain  and  chev- 

avx  de  friie  which  were  ■trelofaod  across 

the  river  from  the  upper  side  of  Foplopen's  Kill  to  Anthony's  Nose. 

We  crossed  to  tbe  southern  side  of  tbe  stream,  and  clambered  up  a  winding  and  romantic 

pathway  among  cedars,  chestnuts,  and  sassafras,  to  the  bigb  table  land  whereon  stood  Fort 

Clinton,  within  rifle  shot  of  Fort  Montgomery.     A  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pell, 

with  cultivated  grounds  around  it,  occupy  the  area  within  the  ravelins  of  the  old  fort.     The 

banks  of  tbe  fortress  have  been  leveled,  its  foss£  filled  up,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  n 

AbuDt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Mrs.  Fell's  is 

Lake  Sinnipink,  a  small  sheet  of  crystal  water, 

surrounded  by  tbe  primitive  forest,  and  as  wild 

in  its  accompaniments  as  when  the  Indian  cut 

his  bait  in  its  deep  wsten.     From  its  western 

rim  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Bear  Mountain  to 

an  altitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet.     The 

lake  itself  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 

above  the  river. 

Near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Sinnipink,  on  the 

river  slope  of  the  bills,  stands  the  cottage  of  the 

aged  Beverly  Garrison,  a  bale  old  man  of  eighty- 

seren  yean.     Ho  was  a  stout  lad  of  fourteen 

when  the  forts  were  taken.     His  father,  who 

worked  a  great  deal  for  Beverly  Robinson,  and 

admired  him,  named  this  boy  in  honor  of  that 

gentleman.      When  the  British  approached  the  L""  siwitms,  o»  Bloodt  Pohd.' 


'  ThU  km,  or  cTuk,  ia  die  dividinK  line  between  the  towm  of  Monroe  and  Cornwall,  in  Onnge  oounly. 
Ill  correct  orihi^raph;  is  uocertain.  Cpon  a  map  otthe  State  of  New  York  made  in  1779  it  ii  odledCap- 
lap'i  Km ;  in  the  British  plan  of  the  eogageiDinl*  tbere,  of  which  tbe  msp  given  on  page  166  ii  a  oopf,  it 
i«  spelled  Peploap'i ;  Romiuu,  who  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  forts,  wrote  it  Pooploop's. 

*  This  view  is  frnm  an  eminence  near  [be  mountain  road,  aboal  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  Ibe  rear  of 
fen  Monlgonieiy.  In  the  dist&Doe,  tbe  cultivated  slopes  of  Weit  Chesler,  between  Peelukill  and  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  are  seen.  On  tbe  left  is  tbe  bigb,  rocky  promontorj  called  Anthony's  Nose;  on  the  right 
I*  the  Dunderbetg,  with  a  portion  of  Beicridge's  Island  ;  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  owned 
bjr  Mrs.  Pelham,  denote  the  site  of  Fort  Cliolon ;  toward  tbe  right  is  seen  the  deep  ravuie  through  which 
few*  Poplopeo's  Creek,  and  on  the  extreme  ri^hl,  partly  hidden  by  tbe  tree  in  (he  foreground,  and  fronting 
the  riTer,  n  the  site  trf  Fort  Monlgonwry.  The  sconerr  from  this  point  of  view  is  indeed  roagniflcent. 
This  picture  is  from  a  pencil  iketch  by  Tioe,  who  accompanied  roe  to  the  spot. 

*  This  new  is  from  Ibe  ontlet  of  the  lake,  wilhin  a  few  rods  oT  the  spot  where  a  large  number  of  ihe 
ADericans  and  Brilish  were  slain  in  a  preliminary  skirmish  on  the  aflemoon  when  the  forts  were  taken. 
The  bodies  were  thrown  into  Ibe  lake,  and  from  Itiot  oircuni'tance  il  was  afterward  called  Bloody  Pond 
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forts,  Beverly  and  his  father,  who  was  wagoo-maiter  at  Fort  MontgomeTy,  were  ordered  to 
take  a  large  iron  cannon  to  the  outworks  on  the  neck  of  the  pramontory.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, they  were  made  pris-  but  his  life  was  spared  on 
oners  ;  but  Beverly,  being  a  .-«ef^  condition  that  he  should  pilot 
boy,  was  allowed  his  liberty.  Wayne  on  his  expedition  over 
He  told  me  that  he  was  the  same  rugged  hills  to  at- 
standing  on  the  ramparts  of  lack  Stony  Point.  Mr.  Gar- 
Fort  Montgomery  on  the  riaon  remembered  the  farooas 
morning  when  Arnold  passed  Irish  woman  called  Captain 
by,  in  his  barge,  fleeing  to  MoUy,  the  wife  of  a  cannon- 
the  Vulture,  and  that  he  reo-  ier,  who  worked  a  field-piece 
ognized  the  general,  as  well  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
as  Larvey,  hit  coxswain.  He  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
also  informed  me  that  a  Tory,  .  She  generally  dressed^m  the 
named  Brom  Springster,  pi-  pelliboaTs  ofher  sex,  with  an 
loted  the  enemy  over  the  artiIlGryn)aa's.,xaat_pver. 
Dunderberg  to  the  forU.  '2^  .J)  «.  „^/i^  Sbe  was  in  Fort  Clinton, 
Brom  afterward  became  a  f^-^  "-^  /  "^  '^  with  her  huaband,_wlicn  it  - 
prisoner  to  the'  patriots,  ,^_/  was  attacked.  When  the 
Americans  retreated  from  the  fort,  as  the  enemy  scaled  the  ramparts,  her  husband  dropped 
his  match  and  fled.  Molly  caught  it  up,  touched  oS*  the  piece,  and  then  scampered  oC  Tt 
was  the  last  gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in  the  fort.  Mrs.  Rose  (just  mentioned)  remem- 
bers her  as  IhWy  SxUs,  living  between  Fort  Montgomery  and  Buttermilk  Falls,  at  the 
close  of  the  wiir,  where  she  died  a_ horrible  death  from  the  etTects  ofi^^phiU^cJisease.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  referTo  this  bold  carnplollower,  whomTVashington  honored  with  a 
Jieuten^nt'sccauaiiBion  for  her  brav'cry  bjithc-fidd  of  MonmouUi,  nearly  nine  months  after- 
ward, when  reviewing  the  events  oT  that  battleT          '    '^ 

Here,  by  the  clear  spring  which  bubbles  up  near  the  cottage  of  the  old  patriot,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  Bear  Mountain,  behind  which  the  sun  is  declining,  let  us  glance  at  the  Rev- 
olutionary history  of  this  region. 

Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  were  included  in  the  Highland  fortifications  ordered  to 
be  constructed  in  1775—6.  These,  like  Fort  Constitution,  were  commenced  by  Bernard 
Romans,  assisted  by  skillful  French  pngineers,  and  were  finally  completed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Captain  Thomas  Machin.  Fort  Montgomery  was  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  men  ;  Fort  Clinton  was  only  about  half  as  targe.  They  were  built 
of  stones  and  earth,  and  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Pursuant  to  a  recommend- 
ation of  Romans,  made  the  previous  autumn,  preparations  were  made  to  place  obstructiooi 
in  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Foplopen's,  or  Feploap's  Rill,  to  Anthony's  Nose,  opposite. 
These  obstructions,  which  were  not  completed  until  the  autumn  of  1777,  just  before  the 
forts  were  attacked,  consisted  of  chevamz  de  friie,  a  boom,'  and  an  iron  chain.'  The  lat- 
ter,  eighteen    ^-.  -    -   — — _       ^i        ,^  inlength.was 

hundred   feel  " ~     •-^- ■■'■«■■'■    ■■  .i.  ■ — '■ — .  buoyed  up  by 

heavy  spars,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  also  by  large  rafts  of  timber.  It  was  believed 
that  these  obstructions,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  accompanied  by  several  armed 
vessels,  would  be  sufiicient  to  eflectnally  prevent  the  enemy  from  ascending  the  river.  The 
result,  however,  was  otherwise. 

'  GenGrals  Edok  and  Greene  visited  Fort  Montgomery  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  ooiupany  with  Genenb 
Wayne,  M'Dougnl,  and  Clinton.  They  made  a  joint  report  to  Washington,  in  nhich  tfaey  recatnroended 
(he  oompletion  ol  the  obslruatioas  labauntlslly  ss  they  vote  afterward  done.  The  boom  and  the  cAtrau 
it  friMt  ta  obatraolod  the  oarrant  of  the  river  (herB  very  slnmgl,  that  ihe  water  wa»  raised  two  or  three 
feet  above  ibem,  and  pressed  upon  them  heavily.  Twice  (be  ahain  wbb  parted  by  this  prcssare  :  first,  > 
■wivei,  which  came  from  Ticonderogs,  was  broken  \  and  Uie  second  time  a  clevis,  which  was  made  al 
Ponghkeepaie,  gave  way. 
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CooditkAof  ttie  British  ForcM.    Potoam's  intpjodcd  Expedition.    Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Stratagem.    Landing  of  British  Troops. 

When  Burgoyne  found  himself  environed  with  difficulties  at  Saratoga,  and  perceived  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  American  army  under  Giites,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  then  commanding  at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  General  Howe/  urging 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  join  him,  if  possible,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  scat- 
ter the  half-disciplined  provincials.  Clinton  was  eager  to  comply  ;  but  a  re-enforcement  of 
troopa  from  Europe,  expected  for  several  weeks,  was  still  delayed.  This  force,  amounting 
to  almost  two  thousand  men,  under  General  Robertson,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. Having  sailed  in  Dutch  bottoms,  they  were  three  months  on  the  voyage.  The 
first  battle  of  Stillwater  had  now  been  fought,  and  the  second  was  nigh  at  hand.  Putnam 
was  in  the  Highlands,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  his  head-quarters  were  at  Peekskill. 
Washington  had  drawn  upon  Putnam,  toward  the  close  of  September,  for  twenty-five  hund- 
red troops,  to  aid  in  defending  Philadelphia  and  the  works  on  the  Delaware,  then  menaced 
by  the  enemy.*  Their  places  were  supplied  by  militia  of  New  York  and  Connecticut ;  but, 
apprehending  no  hostile  movement  up  the  Hudson,  Putnam  had  discharged  about  one  thou- 
sand of  them,  leaving  his  efiective  force  only  fifteen  hundred  strong.  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  commanded  by  the  brothers  James  and  George  Clinton,  were  feebly  garrisoned ; 
in  both  fortresses  there  were  not  more  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia  from  Dutchess 
and  Ulster.  There  was  a  fortification  near  Peekskill,  called  Fort  Independence,  which  was 
also  feebly  garrisoned  ;  in  fact,  the  Highland  posts  were  almost  defenseless  against  a  respect- 
able demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  arrival  of  re-enfiircements.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  prepared  for  an  expedition  up  the 
Hudson,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  diversion  in  fiivor  of  Burgoyne.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  of  October, 
he  proceeded  up  the  river  in  flat  boats  and  transports,  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  landed  at  Tarrytown,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  New  York.'  This  was  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive Greneral  Putnam  into  the  belief  that  Peekskill  was  his  destination.  To  strengthen 
this  belief,  and  to  divert  Putnam's  attention  from  the  Highland  forts,  Clinton  proceeded  on 
Sunday,  with  three  thousand  troops,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below  Peekskill,  where 
he  debarked.  General  Putnam  fell  back,  on  his  approach,  to  the  high  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Peekskill,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Clinton,  desiring  him  to  send  to  his  aid  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  spare  firom  the  forts.  The  militia  in  the  vicinity  rallied  around 
Putnam,  and  he  had  about  two  thousand  men,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  to  dispute  the 
progress,  of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  either  by  land  or  water.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  per- 
ceived that  his  stratagem  was  successful,  and  the  next  morning,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  he 
passed  two  thousand  of  his  troops  over  to  Stony  Point,  whence  they  made  their  way  among 
the  tangled  defiles  and  lofty  crags  of  the  Dunderberg  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
twelve  miles  distant.  The  transports  were  anchored  near  Stony  Point,  and  the  corps  of 
Loyalists,  under  Colonels  Bayard  and  Fanning,  remained  at  Verplanck's  Point.  A  detach- 
ment was  left  near  Stony  Point,  to  guard  the  pass  and  preserve  a  communication  with  the 
fleet.  Three  frigates,  the  Tartar,  Preston,  and  Mercury,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  a  posi- 
tion between  what  is  now  known  as  Caldwell's  Landing  and  Fort  Independence,  and  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  latter. 

Grovemor  Clinton  received  advices  on  Sunday  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  transports  at  Tarrytown,  and,  on  Monday  morning,  a  scouting  party  of  one  hundred 

'  General  Howe  was  on  an  expedition  southward,  and,  with  the  British  fleet,  was  coasting  near  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware  and  Virginia,  preparatory  to  an  efibrt  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

*  When  this  requisition  Was  made,  Putnam  was  preparing  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  four  different 
poiots :  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  Paulus's  Hook,  and  New  York.  He  relied  upon  the  militia  of  Connecti- 
eut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  accomplish  his  designs.  Fortunately,  Washington  made  his  requisi- 
tioD  in  time  to  prevent  what  must  have  proved  a  disastrous  expedition. 

'  Cdooel  Loddington  was  posted  at  Tarrytown  with  about  five  hundred  militia.  Clinton  sent  a  flag  with 
t  peremptory  sammoos  for  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  While  parleying  with  the  flag, 
the  enemy  endeavored  to  sorronnd  the  militia,  which  Loddington  perceiving,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
Britiab  then  retimed  to  their  shipping. 
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le-enfoTcemeDt  to  defend  the  forts.  The  meaBenger,  whose  Dame  was  Waterbury,  treacher- 
ously delayed  his  journey,  and  the  next  day  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while, 
Potoam,  astooiahed  at  hearing  nothing  farther  from  the  enemy,  rode  to  reconlioiter,  and  did 
not  return  to  his  head-quarters,  near  Continental  Village,  until  af^r  the  firing  was  heard  on 
the  other  tide  of  the  river.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  was  alone  at  head-quarters  when  the 
firing  b^gan,  urged  Colonel  Wyll]^,  the  senior  officer  in  camp,  to  send  all  the  men  not  on 
duty  to  Fort  Montgomery.'  He  immediately  complied,  but  it  was  too  late.  It  was  twi- 
li^t  befinre  they  reached  the  river,  and  the  enemy  had  then  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  British  army,  piloted  by  a  Tory,  traversed  the  Dunderberg  in  a  single  column,  and 
at  its  northern  base  separated  into  two  divisions.  One  division,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ; 
the  other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  consisting  of  an  equal 
number,  was  to  storm  Fort  Clinton.  There  was  a  large  body  of  Hessians  in  each  division. 
G^ovemor  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  his  scouts  near  Doodletown,  sent  out  a  de- 
tachment of  more  than  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonels  Bruyn  and  M*Claghrey,*  with  a 
brass  Md-piece  and  sixty  men,  to  an  advantageous  post  on  the  road  to  Orange  furnace.  As 
the  enemy  approached,  another  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  was  sent  to  the  same  point, 
but  they  were  pressed  back  by  the  bayonets  of  a  superior  force,  and  retreated  to  a  twelve- 
pounder  in  the  rear,  leaving  their  guna  (which  they  spiked)  in  possession  of  the  assailants. 
With  the  second  cannon  they  did  great  execution,  until  it  bursted,  when  they  retreated  to 
Fort  Montgomery,  followed  by  Emeriok's  corps  pf  chasseurs,  a  corps  of  Loyalists  and  New 
York  volunteers,  and  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-seventh  British  regiments,  under  Campbell. 
The  pursued  kept  up  a  galling  fire  with  small-arms  while  on  their  retreat,  and  slew  many 
of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  made  his  way  toward  Fort  Clinton  with  much 
difficulty,  ibr  upon  a  narrow  pass  between  the  Sinnipink  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mount- 
ain and  the  high  river  bank  was  a  strong  abatis*  This  was  overcome  afler  much  hard 
fighting,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  both  forts  were  invested  by  the  enemy^  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  for  both  garrisons  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  within  five 
minutes,  or  they  would  all  be  put  to  the  sword.  Lieutenant-oolonel  Livingston  was  sent  by 
(rovernor  Clinton  to  receive  the  flag,  and  to  inform  the  enemy  that  the  Americans  were  de- 
termined to  defend  the  forts  to  the  last  extremity.     The  action  was  immediately  renewed 

of  the  river,  upon  the  extreme  left,  shows  the  place  of  the  coflTer-dam  made  by  the  deluded  seekers  after 
Captain  Kid^'s  treasure.  At  the  water's  edge,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  grading  of  the  Hudson  River  rail- 
road, in  course  of  construction  when  the  sketch  was  made.  The  dark  mountain  on  the  right  is  Anthony's 
Nose.  Intermediately,  and  projecting  far  into  the  river,  is  a  high,  sandy  blnflf,  on  which  stood  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Further  on  is  Beveridge's  Inland ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance,  behind  the  flag-stafij  is  seen  Bear 
Mountain.  Between  the  point  of  Fort  Independence  and  the  rock  cutting  of  the  rail-road  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Peek's  Kill,  or  Peek's  Creek.  The  Plan  of  the  attack  here  given  is  copied  from  the  narrative  of  Stedman, 
a  British  ofiicer,  and  appears  to  be  mainly  correct.     The  reader  may  correct  the  slight  errors  by  the  text. 

'  See  Humphreys's  Life  of  Putnam.  This  detachment  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Stedman  for  the 
whole  army  under  Putnam,  for  on  his  map,  at  the  top,  he  says,  *^  General  Putnam  with  2000  men  endeav- 
oring to  cross  the  river." 

'  In  connection  with  a  notice  of  Colonel  M^Claghrey,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
Mr.  Eager,  in  his  Hisiary  of  Orange  County^  makes  a  slight  error.  He  says  he  was  taken  to  New  York, 
and  confined  in  the  Hospital.  In  the  room  above  him,  he  affirms,  was  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  since  the  autumn  of  1775.  The  floor  between  them  was  full  of  wide 
cneka,  through  one  of  which  M^Claghrey,  who  had  heard  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  passed  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  Allen,  on  which  be  had  vrritten  the  information.  Allen  immediately  went  to  his  window,  and 
eaUed  out  to  some  British  officers  passing  in  the  street,  "  Burgoyne  has  marched  to  Boston  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle."  **  For  this  and  other  offenses,  we  believe,"  says  Mr.  Eager,  *'  Allen  was  sent  to  £n- 
^•nd  in  ehains."  Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  irons  two  years  before,  and  had  re- 
tamed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  parole.  In  January,  1 777,  he  was  ordered  to  reside 
oo  Long  Island ;  and  in  August  following  he  was  sent  to  the  provost  jail,  where  he  remained  until  ex- 
ehaoged  in  May,  1778. 

'  These  oAatts  were  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sinipink,  near  its  center,  the  place  from 
the  view  on  page  163  was  sketched. 
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with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  The  British  vessels  under  Commodore  (afterward  Admiral) 
Hotham  approached  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts,  and  opened  a  desultory  fire  upon  them, 
and  on  some  American  vessels  lying  above  the  chevaux  defrUe}  At  the  same  time,  Count 
Grabowski,  a  brave  Pole,  and  Lord  Rawdon,  led  the  grr^nadielrs  to  the  charge  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomery. The  battle  continued  until  twilight,  when  the  superior  number  of  the  assailants 
obliged  the  patriots  at  both  forts  to  give  way,  and  attempt  a  scattered  retreat  or  escape. 
It  was  a  cloudy  evening,  and  the  darkness  came  on  suddenly.  This  favored  the  Americans 
in  their  flight,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  made 
their  way  to  the  neighboring  mountains  in  safety.  The  brothers  who  commanded  the  forts 
escaped.  General  James  Clinton  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet,  but  es- 
caped to  the  mountains,  and  reached  his  residence  in  Orange  county,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
the  next  day,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  George,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle.  Lieutenant-colonels  Livingston,  Bruyn,  and  Ciaghery,  and  Majors 
Hamilton  and  Logan,  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  abbdt  three  hundred ;  that  of  the  British  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Campbell  and  Count  Grabowskf.' 

Above  the  boom  the  Americans  had  two  frigates,  two  galleys,  and  an  armed  sloop.  On 
the  fall  of  the  forts,  the  crews  of  these  vessels  spread  their  sails,  and,  slipping  their  cables, 
attempted  to  escape  up  the  river,  but  the  wind  was  adverse,  and  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don them.  They  set  them  on  fire  when  they  left,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  "  The  flames  suddenly  broke  forth,  and,  as  every  sail  was  set,  the  vessels  soon 
became  magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  on  the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mount- 
ain, and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  light  which  shone  upon  the  water  for  a  prodigious  distance, 
had  a  wonderful  efiect ;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  filled  with  the  continued  echoes  from  the 
rocky  shores,  as  the  flames  gradually  reached  the  loaded  cannons.  The  whole  was  sub- 
limely terminated  by  the  explosions,  which  lefl  all  again  in  darkness."'  Early  in  the  morn- 
october  7,  ^^%^  ^^  obstructions  in  the  river,  which  had  cost  the  Americans  a  quarter  of  a 
^^'^^-  million  of  dollars.  Continental  money,  were  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet.  Fort 
Constitution,  opposite  West  Point,  was  abandoned,  and  the  enemy  had  a  clear 

passage  up  the  Hudson.     Vaughan  and  Wallace      ^^->,y^     sailed  up  the  river  upon  their 
marauding  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, burned  Kingston,  or  Esopus.    It  was  deemed    cy    ^       // A^        P 
too  late  to  assist  Burgoyne  by  a  junction  with         /V^^^^^t^^^^^  ^ (yC4>i\^(/fv^f^^l^ 
him,  for  on  that  very  day  the  second  battle    yA(    /'"^  /'^^      /v^^-—^ 

of  Stillwater,  so  disastrous  to  that  com- 
mander, was  fought ;  ten  days  aft- 
erward he  and  his  whole  army 
were  captives.     Yet  the  fall  of 
the  Highland  forts  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  Americans,  for  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition  was  col- 
lected there.* 


^  An  account  in  the  jinnual  Regiiter  for  1778  says  that  the  British  galleys  approached  so  near  the  fort« 
that  the  men  oould  touch  the  walls  with  their  oars !  Both  forts  were  upon  a  precipice  more  than  oae  hund- 
red feet  above  the  water,  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  oars  of  ordinary  length. 

'  Count  Grabowski  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery,  pierced  by  three  bullets.  He 
gave  his  sword  to  a  grenadier,  with  a  request  that  he  would  convey  it  to  Lord  Rawcfon.  with  the  assurance 
of  the  owner  that  he  died  as  a  brave  soldier  ought  to. — Stedman,  i.,  362.  A  pile  of  stones  still  marks  the 
burial-place  of  the  count. 

3  Stedman,  i.,  364. 

*  The  Americans  lost  67  cannons  in  the  forts,  and  over  30  in  the  vessels,  making  a  total  of  more  than  1 00 
pieces.  Also,  54  casks,  11  half  barrels,  and  12,236  pounds  of  loose  powdeir,  exclusive  of  what  was  in  the 
vessels.  There  were  aiso  1852  cannon  cartridges,  and  57,396  for  muskets.  Also,  9530  round  cannon 
shot,  886  double-headed,  2483  grape  and  case,  and  36  cwt.  of  langridge;  1279  pounds  of  musket  balls. 
116  pounds  of  buck  shot,  and  5400  flints.  In  addition  to  these  were  stores  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gun- 
carriages,  port-ftres,  tools,  &c.,  in  great  plenty. 
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• 

It  "Was  almost  saneet  when  I  lef\  the  ruins  of  Fort  Montgomery  to  seek  for  a  waterman 
to  carry  me  to  Peekskill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  four  miles  distant.  The  regular  fer- 
ryman ^ras  absent  on  duty,  and  after  considerable  search,  I  procured,  with  difficulty,  the 
lemcea  of  a  fisherman  to  bear  me  to  the  distant  village.  We  embarked  at  twilight — a 
gkmous  Indian  summer  twilight — ^the  river  as  calm  as  a  lake  of  the  valley. 

**  The  Danderberg  sat  silently  beneath 
The  snowy  clouds,  that  forin'd  a  vapory  wreath 

Above  its  peak.     The  Huilson  swept  along 
Its  mighty  water»— oh !  had  I  a  pen 
Endued  with  master  gifts  and  genius,  then 
Might  I  aspire  to  tell  its  praise  in  song.'' 

Thomas  MacKellar. 

The  boat  ixras  a  scaly  affair,  and  the  piscatory  odor  was  not  very  agreeable  ;  nevertheless, 
I  had  no  alternative,  and,  turning  my  eyes  and  nose  toward  the  glowing  heavens,  I  tried 
to  imagine  myself  in  a  rose-scented  caique  in  the  Grolden  Horn.     I  had  half  succeeded,  when 
three  or  four  loud  explosions,  that  shook  the  broad  mountains  and  awoke  an  hundred  echoes, 
broke  the  charm,  and  notified  me  that  I  was  in  a  fisherman's  shallop,  and  a  little  too  near 
for  safety  to  St.  Anthony's  Nose,^  where  the  constructors  of  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  then 
working  day  and  night,  were  blasting  an  orifice  through  that  nasal  feature  of  the  Highlands. 
We  sheered  off  toward  the  Dunderberg,  and,  shooting  across  Feekskill  Bay,  with  the  tide 
flowing  strongly  down  its  eastern  rim,  I  landed  in  time  for  a  warm  supper  at  the  "  Atlantic.'* 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27  th  I  made  the  sketch  from  Feekskill  landing     October. 
printed  on  page  166,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  village  on  the  slopes  and  hills,  by  a       ^^^' 
steep  winding  way  that  overlooks  a  deep  ravine,  wherein  several  iron  founderies  are  nestled. 
The  town  is  romantically  situated  among  the  hills,  and  from  some  of  its  more  prominent  points 
of  view  there  are  magnificent  prospects  of  the  river  and  Highland  scenery  in  the  vicinity. 
Here,  spreading  out  south  and  east  for  miles  around,  was  the  ancient  manor  of  Cortlandt,* 
stretching  along  and  far  above  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  and  extending 
back  to  the  Connecticut  line.    The  manor  house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  is  yet 
standing.    Within  Feekskill  village,  opposite  the  West  Chester  County  Bank,  is  the  old  Bird- 
sail  residence,  a  part  of  which,  as  seen  in  the  picture  upon  the  next  page,  is  a  grocery  store. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Daniel  Birdsall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  village.     His  store 
was  the  first  one  erected  there.'     The  owner  and  occupant,  when  I  visited  it,  was  a  son  of 

^  This  is  a  high  rocky  promontory,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  situated  direotly  opposite  Fort  Montgomery.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  land,  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  says,  that  before  the  Revolution,  as  Captain  An- 
tbooj  Hogans,  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  nose,  was  sailing  near  the  place,  in  his  vessel,  his  mate  looked 
rather  quizzkadly  first  at  the  hill,  and  then  at  the  captain's  nose.  The  captain  comprehended  the  silent 
alhisioD,  and  said,  ^*  Does  that  look  like  my  nose  ?  If  it  does,  call  it  Anthony's  Nose,  if  yon  please."  The 
stoiy  got  abroad  on  shore,  and  it  has  since  borne  that  name.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  authentic  history 
of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  gives  it  an  earlier  origin.  He  says  that  while  the  fiery-nosed 
Aathooy  Van  Corlear,  the  trumpeter  of  one  of  the  Dutch  governors,  was  staiiding  one  morning  upon  the 
deck  of  an  exploring  vessel,  while  passing  this  promontory,  a  ray  of  the  sun,  darting  over  the  peak,  struck 
the  broad  side  of  the  trumpeter's  nose,  and,  glancing  oflf  into  the  water,  killed  a  sturgeon !  What  else  could 
the  hill  be  called,  under  the  circumstances,  but  jSnthony^i  Nose  ? 

'  The  Courtiandts,  or  Van  Courtlandts,  are  descended  from  a  noble  Russian  family.  The  orthography, 
in  the  Dutch  language,  is  properly  kort€4andtj  meaning  lAorf  landj  a  term  expressing  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  aaoient  doohy  of  Courland  in  Russia.  This  domain  constituted  a  portion  of  Livonia,  but  was  conquered 
by  the  Teotoaio  knights  in  1561,  and  subsequently  became  a  fief  of  Poland.  It  remained  a  short  time  in- 
dependent, under  its  own  dukes,  after  the  fall  of  that  power,  but  in  1795  it  was  united  to  Russia.  The 
dokes  of  Coorland  were  represented  in  1610  by  the  Right  Honorable  Steven  Van  Cortlandt,  then  residing 
at  Cortlandt,  in  Sooth  Holland.  He  was  the  father  of  Olofif  Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lord  of  the 
laaaor,  of  that  name,  on  the  Hudson. 

^  The  first  settlement  at  Peekskill  commenced  one  mile  north  of  the  present  village,  near  the  head  wa- 
tect  of  the  oreek.  The  name  is  derived  from  John  Peek,  one  of  the  early  Dutch  navigators,  who,  mistakini; 
the  creek  for  the  course  of  the  river,  ran  his  yacht  ashore  where  the  first  settlement  was  commenced.  The 
tettlement  of  the  present  village  was  commenced  in  1764. — Bolton's  History  of  West  Chester,  i.,  63. 

IL  M 
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TIm  BlrduU  HoDK.  An  OctDgeurtu.  Oik  UUl.  Van  Corduidl  Hrxus.  Philip  Vu  Conluidt. 

the  liTft  owner,  and  wai  then  eighty  years  of  age.     Hib  lady,  many  years  hii  junior,  kindly 

showed  me  the  difTurent  apartmenti  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  occupancy  of  dis- 

^  tin^ished  men  in  the  Revolution.     It  was  occupied 

by  Waehington  when  the  he^d-qaartera  of  the  army 

were  ihere ;  and  the  rooms  are  pointed  out  which 

were  used  by  the  chief  and  La  Fayette  as  sleeping 

apartments.     Chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  clock  which 

baa  told  the  hours  for  more  than  eighty  years,  are 

still  there  ;  and  \d  the  parlor  where  WbiteGeld  once 

preached,  I  sat  and  sketched  one  of  the  pieces  of  this 

venerable  furniture.      This  old  mansion,  projectiog 

into  and  marring  the  regularity  of  the  street,  is  an 

eyesore  to  the  villagers,  and  when  the  present  owner 

^     „  „  shall  depart,  no  doubt  this  relic  will  be  removed  by 

Tm  BiuuUL  Bonis.  >       i  -        ■        <      p  - 

the  desecratmg  hand  of  improvement. 

On  leaving  the  Birdsall  House,  I  proceeded  to  visit  another  octogenarian  named  Sparks, 
whoso  boyhood  aoJ  long  life  have  been  passed  in  Peekskill.  I  found  him  sitting  in  the  sun, 
upon  his  stoop,  reading  a  newspaper  without  glasses,  and  his  little  grandson,  a  fair-haired 
child,  playing  at  his  feet.  For  an  hour  I  sat  and  listened  to  his  tales  of  the  olden  times, 
and  of  scenes  his  eyes  had  witnessed.  He  had  of^en  seen  Washington  and  his  suite  at  the 
Birdsall  House,  and  welt  rememben  Putnam,  Heath,  M'Dougall,  and  other  officers  whose 
quarters  were  at  Peekskill.  He  never  became  a  soldier,  and  saw  only  one  battle  during  the 
war.  That  occurred  near  the  Van  Cortlandt  House,  two  miles  east  of  Peekskill,  between 
some  American  pickets  at  the  foot  of  Gallows  Hill,  and  a  picket  guard  of  the  enemy  at  the 
base  of  the  eminences  opposite.  They  were  too  near  each  other  to  keep  quiet,  and  a  skir- 
mish at  length  ensued.  "They  made  a  great  smoke  and  noise,"  said  Mr.  Sparke,  "but 
nobody  was  hurt  except  by  fright."  Pointing  to  a  huge  oak  standing  near  the  Peekakill 
Academy  on  Oak  Hill,  and  in  full  view  of  our  resting-place,  he  related  the  circumstance  of 
the  execution  of  a  British  spy,  named  Daniel  Strang,  upon  that  tree.  He  was  a  Tory,  and 
was  found  lurking  about  the  American  army  at  Peekskill  with  enlisting  orders  sewed  up  in 
his  clothes.  I  left  the  vigorous  old  man  to  enjoy  the  warm  sunlight  and  his  newspaper 
alone,  and  procuring  a  conveyance,  rode  out  to  Van  Cortlandt's  house;  the  church-yard, 
where  rest  the  remains  of  one  of  Andre's  captors ;  Gallows  Hill,  famous  as  tbe  camping- 
ground  of  Putnam  for  a  short  period  during  the  Revolutioa,  and  to  Continental  Village,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions. 

Van  Cortlandt's  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fine  estates  of  that  family.' 
It  is  a  brick  mansion,  and  was  erected  in  1773.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  pleasant  lawn, 
shaded  by  locust  trees,  on  the  north  side  of  the  post-road.  It  was  occupied  by  Washitigton, 
for  a  brief  space,  as  head-quarters ;  and  there  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  resided  in  safety, 

'  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  wu  (be  last  po»seasor  of  the  manor  bouse,  near  Croton,  by  entsi].  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1T49,  and  wa«  reared  at  Ibe  manor  house.  At  nineteen,  he  // 
□ommenced  business  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  when  the  Hero-  '^' 
lulion  broke  out,  B){['B'i'>S  '"  sentimeni  with  his  father.  Honorable  Pierre  Van  Cortlaodt,  he  joined  the  Re- 
pnblioan  MTmy.  His  Tory  relatives  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  hia  purpose,  and  Governor  Tryou  forwnnled 
him  a  major's  commission  in  the  Cortlandt  militia.  He  tors  it  in  pieces,  and  accepted  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel's commission  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  1776,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater.  Ho  alsoaerreil  against  the  Indians  on  the  New  York  frontier  in  1778, 
and  in  17T9— SO  was  a  member  of  the  eoiirt  martial  oonvened  for  the  trial  of  Aruold.  He  oomniaoclcd  a 
regiment  of  militia  under  La  Fayette  in  IT80,  and  for  his  f;Hllant  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Yorktawn  he  w&' 
promoted  to  a  brigadier's  oommand.  The  seven  hundred  British  and  Hesaiaa  prisoners  of  war  were  io- 
Inisted  to  his  care  on  their  march  to  Fredericktown.  Ha  was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  Congress,  bin 
in  ISll  declined  a  re-eleetion.  General  Van  Cortlandt  accompanied  La  Fajeite  in  his  tour  tbroufrfa  the 
United  States  in  1824.  He  died  at  the  manor  honse,  at  Crolon,  November  21sl,  1 83 1 ,  at  the  age  oT  eighty- 
two.    With  him  expired  the  property  entail. 
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Tbt  ConUndt  Mudt  Uaaie.  PinldJnfi  MonumcD^  and  SL  Peter'a  Cburcb.  Galluwi  Uill, 

while  desol&tion  waa  rife  around  them.  When  I  visited  the  mansion,  General  Pierre  Van 
Cortlaodt,  the  Ute  owner  {brother  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  the  manor  October, 
house),  had  been  dead  but  a  few  months.  Many  of  the  family  portraitB  were  yet  '^^' 
there,  some  of  them  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  They  have  since  been  removed  to 
the  old  manor  house  at  Croton.  The  mansion  which  we  are  considering  was  occupied  for 
■  while  by  General  MDougall'a  advanced  guard,  when  the  British  took  posseeaion  of  Peeks- 
kill  in  March,  1777,  an  event  that  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  old  oak  tree  is  standing 
in  a  &eld  a  little  eastward  of  the  house,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  whip- 
ping-post during  the  encampment  there.  It  is  green  and  vigorous,  and  so  regular  are  its 
branches,  that,  when  iu  full  foliage,  its  form,  above  the  trunk,  is  a  perfect  sphere. 

Upon  a  knoll,  a  little  eastward  of  Van  Cortlandt's  house,  is  tin  ancient  wooden  church, 
erected  in  1767  for  worship,  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Church  of  England.  Within 
its  grave-yard,  which  spreads  over  the 
knoll  westward,  is  the  mooument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  John  Paulding, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
monument  is  constructed  of  West  Ches- 
ter marble,  in  the  most  simple  form, 
consisting  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by 
a  cone.  It  is  massive,  and  so  con- 
,  Btructed  as  to  last  for  ages.     The  base 

of  the  pedestal  covers  a  square  ofseven 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron 
railing.  The  height  is  about  thirteen 
feet.  One  side  of  the  monument  ex- 
.  „  o    ,.       .   „  hibits  a  representation,  in  low  relief,  of 

the  face  of  the  medal  voted  by  Con- 
gress to  each  of  the  captors  of  Andre;  theother  side  exhibits  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  The 
main  inscription  is  upon  the  western  panel  of  the  pedestal.* 

From  the  old  church-yard  I  rode  to  the  summit  of  Gallows  Hill,  a  lofly  ridge  on  the 
nortb,  and  bared  of  trees  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  It  is  famous  as  t  portion  of  the  cainp- 
gronnd  of  the  division  of  the  American  army  under  Putnam  in  1 777,  and  also  as  the  place 
where  a  spy  was  executed,  from  which  circumstance  the  bill  derives  its  name.  Leaving  my 
vehicle  at  the  gate  of  a  farm-house  by  the  road  side,  I  crossed  the  fields  to  the  place  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  old  chestnut.tree  stood,  near  which  the  spy  was  hanged. 
It  is  abont  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  is 
marked  by  a  huge  bowlder  lying  upon  the  surface,  by  the  side  of  which  is  the  decayed  trunk 

'  Tbe  site  of  this  church  and  (he  grsTe-yard  was  a  gift  of  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Penh  Amboy,  New  Jer- 
aej.  The  [nrish  was  called  St.  Peter's ;  and  this  and  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  in  the  Highlands,  were  en- 
dinred  with  two  hundred  acres  of  [and  bj  Colonel  Bererlj  Robinson. 

'  Tbe  Ibtlowing  are  the  inscriptions: 

NaiTH  SIDE. — "Here  repose  tbe  mortnl  remains  of  John  Pjicldino,  who  died  on  the  ISlh  day  of  Feb- 
rouy,  leiS,  in  the  60ib  year  of  bis  BRC." 

Wist  side. — "On  the  morning  oT  Ibe  23d  of  September,  ITHO,  accomiKinied  bj  two  ybong  farmers  of 
tbe  county  of  West  Chester  (whose  names  will  one  daj  be  r^cordeil  on  their  own  deserved  monuments),  he 
intercepted  tbe  British  spy,  Andre.  Poor  himself,  he  disdained  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  sftcridce  of  his 
coc^rtET.  Rejecting  the  temptation  of  great  rewards,  he  coeveyed  his  prisoner  to  ihe  American  campj 
and,  by  tlus  act  of  noble  seir-deniat,  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected ;  Ihe  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled  ; 
West  Point  and  the  American  Army  saved  ;  and  these  United  Stales,  now  by  tbe  grace  of  God  Free  and 
IndependeDt,  rescued  from  most  imminent  peril." 

Sooth  side. — "The  Corponiticn  of  ihe  city  of  New  York  erected  this  tomb  an  a  memorial  sacred  to 

Tbe  mouameDt  wtu  erected  in  1837  \  the  cone  was  placed  on  Ihe  pedestal  on  the  23d  of  November  of 
that  year,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  coocourBe  of  citizens,  who  were  addressed  by  William  Paulding,  ihen 
Major  of  New  York.     A  copy  of  Ihe  medal  presented  to  the  captors  of  Andre  may  be  found  on  pace  SOS. 
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Peelukill  poMossed  by  the  Americans.  The  Soldier*!  Spring.  Verplanck'a  Point.  Hudton  nod  the  Indlanf. 

eral  Parsons'  marched  dowa  from  Fishkill  with  two  thousand  men  a  few  days  afterward, 

and  toojc  possession  of  FeekskiU.     From  that 

^  /^  time  it  was  the  scene  of  no  stirring  mihtary 

-J^  %-:^    y^  -v^/Tl/Zx^     events,  other  than  those  incident  to  the  brief 

t/Cl^^T^y^'^  C/i  ^  *^  CZ^rO  U  r  encampment  of  regiments  or  divisions  of  the 

American  ^nny. 
After  sketching  the  only  prominent  object  on  the  site  of  poor  Palmer's  gallows,  I  resumed 
the  reins,  and,  when  part  way  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  turned  up  a  green  lane 
near  the  Soldier's  Spriiig*  to  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Lent,  to  inquire  for  an  aged  couple  of 
that  name.  Informed  that  they  lived  at  a  little  village  called  Oregon,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  I  returned  to  Peekskill  follow,  and  proceeded  thither.  My  journey  was  fruitless 
of  information.  They  were,  indeed,  a  venerable  pair  ;  one  aged  eighty-four,  and  the  other 
eighty-three  years.. 

Afler  dinner  at  Peekskill,  I  rode  down  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below.'    It  was 

October  27,     ^  lovely  aftemoou  ;  a  fine  road  amid  ever- varying  scenery,  and  every  rock,  and 

^^^^*         knoll,  and  estuary  of  the  river  clustered  over  with  historic  associations,  made  the 

journey  of  an  hour  one  of  great  pleasure  and  interest.    Verplanck's  Point  is  the  termination 

of  a  peninsula  of  gently  rolling  land,  gradually  ascending  from  the  neck  toward  the  shore, 

where  it  ends  in  a  blufi*,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.     Here,  during  the  memorable  season 

of  land  and  town  speculation,  when  the  water-lot  mania  emulated  that  of  the  tulip  and 

the  South  Sea  games,  a  large  village  was  mapped  out,  and  one  or  two  fine  mansions 

were  erected.     The  bubble  burst,  and  many  fertile  acres  there,  where  com  and  potatoes 

once  yielded  a  profit  to  the  cultivator,  are  scarred  and  made  barren  by  intersecting  streets. 

not  £?tfpopulated,  but  t^npopulated,  save  by  the  beetle  and  grasshopper.     On  the  brow  of 

In  allusion  to  this  and  kindred  expeditions,  Trumball  makes  Malcom  say, 

••Behold,  like  whelps  of  Britain*!  Uon, 
Our  warriort,  Clinton^  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 
March  forth  with  patriotic  Joy 
To  rariah,  plunder,  and  deatroj. 
Great  gen'rala,  foremoit  In  their  nation. 
The  Journeymen  of  Desolation ! 
Like  Sampson's  foxes,  each  assails, 
Let  loose  with  fire-brands  in  their  tails. 
And  spreads  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  anumg  Philistines'  com." 

M'FiNOix,  CAnrrd'nr. 

*  Samuel  Holden  Parsoits  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  a  committee  of  correspondence  in 
that  state  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  Congress  in 
Aujvust,  1 776,  and  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  contest.  Under  bis  direction,  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island,  in  1777,  was  sent  out.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Indians  in  1785.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     He  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio,  in  December,  1789. 

^  This  is  a  little  fountain  bubbling  up  by  the  road  side,  and  named  Tkt  Soldier^i  Spring,  from  the  circnm- 
«(tance  that  an  American  soldier,  while  retreating  before  the  enemy,  stooped  at  the  fountain  to  quench  his 
thirst.  While  so  doing,  a  cannon  ball,  that  struck  the  hills  above  him,  glanced  obliquely,  hit  and  shattered 
his  thigh,  and  \ett  him  dying  beside  the  clear  waters.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  wagon  that  passed  soon  aft* 
erward,  to  Fishkill,  where  he  expired. 

'  This  was  the  point  off  which  Henry  Hudson^s  vessel,  the  Half  Moon,  came  first  to  anchor  after  leaving 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Highland  Indians,  filled  with  wonder,  came  flocking  to  the  ship  in  boats,  but 
their  curiosity  ended  in  a  tragedy.  One  of  them,  overcome  by  acquisitiveness,  crawled  up  the  rudder,  en- 
tered the  cabin  window,  and  stole  a  pillow  and^few  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  mate  saw  the  thief 
pulling  his  bark  for  land,  and  shot  at  and  killed  him.  The  ship^s  boat  was  sent  for  the  stolen  articles,  and 
when  one  of  the  natives,  who  had  leaped  into  the  water,  caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  shallop,  his  band  wa^ 
cut  off  by  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  by  these  voyagers.  Intelligence 
of  this  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  Indians  hated  the  white  man,  afterward,  intensely. 

The  exceedingly  tortuous  creek  which  traverses  the  marsh  southward  of  Verplanck^s  Point  was  called,  by 
the  Indians,  Meahagh,  and  this  was  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  peninsula.  It  was  purchased  of 
the  Indians  by  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  in  1683.  From  him  it  pa.ssed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Johan- 
nes, whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Gertrude,  married  Philip  Ycrplanck,  from  whom  it  acquired  its  pres- 
ent appellation. 
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PortifirHJoiMt  at  Verpknek'i  Point 


Captore  of  Fort  Fayette. 


Surrender  of  the  GarrUoi 


the  Point,  near  the  western  extremity,  and  overlooking  the  water,  a  small  fortification,  calh 
Fort  Fayette,  was  erected.     It  was  an  eligible  site  for  a  fort ;  and,  in  connection  with  tb^ 
fortress  on  the  rocky  promontory  opposite,  was  capable  of  being  made  a  formidable  defense    ^ 
at  this,  the  lower  gate  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.     These  two  promontories  make  the  river 
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qsitejiarrow,  and,  if  well  fortified,  might  defy  the  passage  of  any  number  of  hostile  vessels.* 
The  site  o^Fort  Fayette  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  orchard  upon  the  high  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Bleakly's  store  upon  the  wharf  The  mounds  and  fosse  of  the  main  fort,  as  it 
was  ralarged  and  strengthened  by  the-Britiah,  and  also  the  embankments  of  the  smaller  out- 
works, are  quite  prominent  in  many  places. 

The  small  forts  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Points  were  captured  by  the  enemy  commanded 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779.  The  garrison  of  Stony  Point 
consisted  of  only  about  forty  men,  and  that  at  Verplanck's  of  seventy  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Armstrong.  Asjthero  fort8_8ecyTed_a  fxefi.  £ommunic&tioii  .belveen  the  troops  pf 
^??LEDglaftd  jinj^i Vinaiv  nf  t>ip  r>entral  and  southern  porfions  of  the_confederacj^.  Clinton  de- 
termined to  dislodge  the  Americans  therefrom.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  sailed 
up  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  accompanied  by  General  Vaughan ;  the  flotilla  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Collier.  They  landed  in  two  divisions  on  the  morning  of  the 
3 1  St,  the  one  under  Vaughan,  on  the  east  side,  eight  miles  below  Verplanck's,  and 
the  other  under  Clinton,  on  the  west  side,  a  little  above  Haverstraw.  The  garrison  at 
Stony  Point  retired  to  the  Highlands  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fort  changed 
masters  without  bloodshed.  The  next  morning,  the  guns  of  the  captured  fortress,  and  the 
cannons  and  mortars  dragged  up  during  the  night,  were  pointed  toward  Fort  Fayette  oppo- 
site, and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  upon  it.  Unable  to  make  a  respectable  resistance 
to  this  assault,  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  Vaughan's  division,  the  little  garrison  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.*    The  loss  of  these  forts  was  greatly  lamented  by  Washington, 

*  This  map  shows  the  relative  position  oC  Vorplanck^s  and  Stony  Points,  and  of  the  forts  in  the  time  of 
the  RevolatioQ.  A  represents  the  position  and  form  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point ;  B,  General  Wayne's  right 
column,  and  C  his  left  column,  when  he  stormed  the  ramparts  and  fort ;  and  D  shows  the  site  of  Fort  Fay- 
ette, on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

*  The  following  were  thQ  terms  of  capitulation : 

•*On  the  glacb  of  Fort  Fayette,  June  lit,  1779. 

**  His  excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier  grant  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  La 
Fajette  terms  of  safety  to  the  persons  and  property  (contained  in  the  fort)  of  the  garrison,  they  surrender- 
bg  themselves  prisoners  of  war.     The  officers  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

*'  John  AndrB,  jUd-dt-camp.''* 
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DtapodUcm  aribe  AidbiIcu  IVoopa  on  Ike  HndKiD.  Pnpinliimi  for  UUeklDg  Btonj  Point.  The  NigiQ  9|7, 

asd  hJB  fint  care  was  to  make  an  eSbrt  to  recover  them,  for  Weat  FqiI^tJ>^^J^^tg-UL-^^'l^E'" 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  moved  from  Middlebrook  toward  the  Uightanda, 
and  Washington  established  bis  quartera  at  Smith'i  Clove,  far  in  the  rear  of  Haveiatraw.' 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  gave  order*  for  the  immediate  strengthening  of  the  forts,  and  to  guard 
the  detachments  left  for  the  purpose,  he  descended  the  river  with  his  army  only  as  far  as 
Fhillipaburgh,  now  Yonkers. 
,  On  the  23d  of  June,  Washington  established  his  head- 

-  '  quartera  at  New  Windsor,  leaving  Grenersl  Putnam  in 

command  of  the  main  army  at  Smith's  Clove.  General 
M'Dougall  was  transferred  to  the  command  at  West  Point ; 
the  garrisons  at  Constitution  Island,  and  at  the  redonbta 
opposite  West  Point,  were  strengthened  ;  the  road  to  Fish- 
kill  was  well  guarded,  and  three  brigades  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Heath,  who  had  lately  been 
ordered  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  July,  General  Wayne 
o  the  command  of  the  light  infantry  of  the 
1  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Uunderberg, 
between  Fort  Montgomery  and  the  main  army  at  the 
Clove.  TfeeBntish  had  now  greatly  enlarged  jmd^trengthened  the  two  forts  in  question, 
well  supplied  them  witR~ smmunitioQ  and^stores,  and  had  them  strongly  garrisoned.      The 

forcj_at  Stony  Point  consiBted  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  of  foot,  the_grenadie 

oT^hejeuuilyitirBt,  and^me  artillery  |~the  whole  under  tliccDnnnahd  of  Lieutenant-c 
Johnson  of  the  seventh.  The  garrison  at  Verplanck's  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Webster,  and  was  quite  equal  in  force  to  that  at  Stony  Point.  Several  small  British 
vessels  of  war  were  anchored  in  the  bay  within  close  cannon  shot  of  the  forts.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  when  the  attack  of  the  Americans  under  Wayne  and  Howe 
upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point  was  planned  and  executed  by  order  of  Washington. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  July,  all  the  Massachusetts  light  inlantry  were 
marched  to  the  quartera  of  Wayne  at  Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  from  Stony  Point. 
At  meridian  on  that  exceedingly  sultry  day,  the  whole  body  moved  through  narrow  defiles, 
over  rough  crags,  and  across  dee  p.  morasses,  in  single  file,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  ren- 
dezvoused a  mile  and  a  half  below  Stony  Point.  There  they  remained  until  General  Wayne 
and  several  officers  returned  from  reconnoitering  the  works  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were 
formed  into  column,  and  moved  silently  forward  under  the  guidance  of  a  negro  alnve  belong- 
ing to  a  Captain  Lamb  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.* 

The  position  of  the  fortress  waa^such  that  it  seemed  almost  impreynable.  Situntsjijipcm 
it^hnge  rocliytiltlC'an  islanJ  atjiifib.  water,  and  alwayniiaccessible  dry-shod,  except  acrms 

'  Smith's  Clove  extends  northward  from  the  Bamapo  Valley,  not  Tar  from  Turner's  station  on  the  Erie 
rai]-mad. 

'  This  iketoh  presents  a  roar  view  of  the  old  embankments  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  light-house,  which  is  seen 
hr  all  travelers  upon  the  river,  jost  before  entering  the  Highlands.  The  beacon  stands  exactly  in  the  center 
ufthe  fort,  upon  the  site  of  the  m^azine.  There  was  ■  covered  way  toward  ihe  water  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  and  about  twenty  yards  in  ibe  rear  are  some  promineal  remains  of  the  ravelins  which  extended 
across  the  point. 

'  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  Ihe  old  fenyman  at  Etony  Point,  informed  me  that  he  knew  this  negro  well.  His  name 
was  Poinpey,  and  for  his  services  on  thai  night  bis  master  gave  him  a  horse  to  ride,  and  never  exacted  any 
labor  from  him  afterward.  Pompey'a  master  was  a  warm  Whig,  and  himself  was  a  shrewd  negro.  Soon 
after  ihc  enemy  took  possession  of  Ihe  Poiol,  Pompey  ventured  to  go  to  Ihe  fori  with  strawberries  to  seU. 
He  was  kindly  received  ;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  and  berries  and  cherries  beciune  plcntirul,  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  i^srrison,  and  became  a  favorite  with  the  officers,  who  had  no  sosptcioa  that 
he  was  regularly  reporting  every  thing  to  his  Whig  master.  Finally,  Pompey  informed  them  thai  his  mas- 
ter would  not  allow  him  to  come  with  fruit  in  the  daytime,  for  it  was  hDoIng-com  season.  Onwilling  to 
lose  ibeir  supply  of  luxuries,  the  officers  gsve  Pompey  the  countersign  regularly,  so  that  he  could  pass  the 
lenlinels  in  the  evening.  He  thus  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  countersign  on  Ihe  night  of  Ihe  allack,  and 
made  good  use  of  it.  That  counlersif^n  was,  "  The  fort's  our  own,"  and  this  was  the  watch-word  of  the 
IS  when  they  scaled  the  ramparts. 
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a_narroi»  cauaeway  ia  the  rear^  it  wag  atrongly^  defended  by  oiitjii!or^Bjyid_a_doulilejwff^f 
abalii-  Upon  three  aides  of  the  rock  were  the  waters  o(^  the^udson,  and  on  the  fojifth 
waa  a  moraai,  deep  and  dabgerouB.  But  Waytie  waa  not  easily  deterred  by  obstacies  ;  and 
tradition  avera,  that  while  conversing  with  Washington  on  the  subject  of  ihii  expedition,  he 
remarked,  with  emphasia,  "  General.  I'll  gtortn  hellif^yoy^iU  only  plan  it/'  He  poageaaed 
the  tme  fire  of  the  flint,  and  was  always  governed  by  the  maniin,  "  Where  there's  a  will 
tiwre'a  a  way."~  He  resolved  to  atorm  the  fort  at  all  hazards,  and  only  wailed  for  the  ebb- 
ing of  th«  tide,  and  the  deep  first  alumbec  of  the  garriaon,  to  move  toward  the  fortresa. 

'  Antuont  Wayne  was  born  in  Ifae  townahip  of 
EHBlown,  in  Chester  connly,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Isl 
of  January,  1745.  He  waa  odueated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  hnvini;  studied  mathemalics  with  triiTe,  he  opened 
a  ntrveyor's  rriUce  in  bia  netive  lawn.  Me  waa  aent 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  to  locate  a  ((rant  of  land  from 
the  crown  to  several  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvsnia.  They 
made  Wayne  superintendent  of  the  settlement.  Thii 
post  be  held  until  1767,  when  he  returned  home,  mar- 
Tied  a  young  lady  in  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  his 
profession  as  surveyor.  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  a 
representative  to  the  general  Assembly  of  his  stale. 
He  quitted  the  council  for  the  field  in  1775,  where  he 
was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
went  lo  Canada  with  General  Thomas.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  there  in  1716,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general.  He  was  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  in 
all  of  which  engagements  he  was  distinguished  foi  his 
valor.     The  capture  of  Stony  Point  raised  him  to  the 

f  highest  mark  in  the  admiration  ofbis  countrymen.    In 

<  1 78 1,  he  went  with  the  Pennsylvania  line  lo  the  South, 

and  in  Virginia  co-operaled  with  La  Fayette.      After 
the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  be  was  sent  to  conduct  the 
OcniiuL  Wtnii.i  war  in  Georgia,  and  was  veiy  auccesaful.     As  a  re- 

ward for  hia  services,  the  Lej^islature  of  Geto'gia  made 

him  a  preaent  of  a  valnable  lami.  He  was  a  member  of  ibe  Peunsylvania  Coovention  thai  ratified  the  Fed- 
eral CoostilDtion.     In  1792,  he  succeeded  St.  Clair  in  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  employed  against 

the  Western  [ndiaas,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the  battle  of  the  Miamis,  in  August,  1794. 

Ke  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  August,  1795.     While  ei»- 

);aged  in  the  public  service,  and  retoniing  home  from  the  West,  be 

was  seised  with  the  gout,  and  died  in  a  but  at  Presque  Isle,  in  De- 
cember, 1796,  aged  fifty-one  years.     He  was  buried,  at  bis  own  re- 

qoest,  under  the  Sag'SiafT  of  the  fort,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Eric,  from 

whence  kis  remains  were  conveyed  in  1809,  by  his  son.  Colonel  Isaac 

Wayne,  to  Radnor  chnrch-yard,  in  Delaware  county.    'I'he  venerable 

rhnrch,  near  which  the  body  of  the  hero  lies,  was  erected  in  1717. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  caused  a  handsome 

■DOniunent  of  white  marble  to  be  erected  over  bis  remains,  upon  which 

are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

NoKTH  Fao.1T. — ''Major-general  Amtsoht  Watne  was  bom  at 

Wayfteaboroiigh,*  in  Chester  county,  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  A.D. 

1745.      After  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  he  died  in  December, 

1796.  at  a  military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  commander-in- 

chief  oC  the  army  of  the  United  States.     His  military  achieveiuenta 

are  ooDseorated  in  the  history  ofbis  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 

coonttrmMi.     His  remaina  are  here  interred." 

Sours  raairr, — "In  honor  of  the  distingnished  military  services 

of  Major-general  Antboni  Watne,  and  as  an  aflectionale  tribute  of  Wauk's  MoHimurr. 

respect  to  his  memory,  this  stone  was  erected  by  his  companions  in 

arms,  Ibe  PeDosylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4,  A.D.  1809,  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  (he 

'Ddependence  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  an  event  which  conslitutes  the  moat  appropriate  enlogimn 
■  "er  and  patriot," 

•nkkiaerRv.   HbUrfii.idBewtsiiboMBiBilsuilaqnirtersoiiUiafttis  PssUtsTara. 
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Upproaeta  of  the  Anuiriewia  Id  auny  Point  Capmrg  Df  8nitliic1i.  SurmiDg  of  Ibe  Fan. 

It  wu  half  put  eleven  o'clock  &t  night  when  the  Americang  commenced  their  ailent 
maTch  toward  the  fort.  All  the  doga  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  killed  the  day  before, 
that  their  barking  might  not  gire  notice  of  stntngera  near.     The  negro,  with  two  atrong  men 

diiguieed  aa  farmen,  advaDcod 

■  ^  ■       i;  alone.      The    counlenign    waa 

,.-"'"'.       ''■-:  given  to  the  first  aentinel,  on  the 

-  -'"  ■        ■     ~  . "  high  ground  west  of  the  moraw, 

-- ^  -  and   while__he   waa  conreraing 

with ''Pom pey^  the  men   seized 

and  ga^ged~nim.     The  silence 

of  the  sentinel  at  the  oanaeway 

was  secured  in  the  same  manner. 

and  aa  soon  aa  the  tide  ebbed  auf- 

ficienlly,  the  whole  of  Wayne's 

little  army,  except  a  detachment 

of  three    hondred    men    under 

General  Muhlenbnrg,  who   re- 

'  mained  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve, 

viw  or  8IOS.  PoiKt  rMH  t«««  boitowwt.i  Crossed  the  morats  to  the  foot 

of  the  western  declivity  of  the 

promontory,  unobserved  by  the  enemy.     The  troops  were  now  divided  into  two  columns ; 

the  van  of  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fif^y  volunteers,  mider  Lieutenant-colonel 

De  Fleury,  and  that  of  the  left,  of  one  hundred  volunteers,  under  Major  Stewart,  each  with 

unloaded  muskets  and  fi^ed  bayonets.     An  avant-guard  of  twenty  picked  men  for  each 

companyruadeTXieutenanlB  Gibbons  and  Knox,  preceded  them,  to  remove  the  abatis  and 

other  obstructions.     These  vans  composed  the  forlorn  hope  on  that  mejporable  night._ 

At  a  little  past  mid  nightie  advanced^arlies  moved  silently  to  the  charge,  one  company 
on  the  southern,  and  the  other  toward  the  northern  portion  of  the  height.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  main  divisions  ;  the  right,  composed  of  the  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Ueig*. 
being  led  by  General  Wayne  in  person.  The  left  was  composed  of  Colonel  Butler's  regi- 
ment, and  two  companies  under  Major  Murfsy.  The  Americans  were  nnditcovered  until 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  pickets  upon  the  heights,  when  a  skirmish  ensued  between  the  sen- 
tinels and  the  advanced  guards.  The  pickets  fired  several  shots,  but  the  Americans,  true 
to  orders,  relied  entirely  upon  the  bayonet,  and  pressed  forward  with  vigor.  The  garrison 
was  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  inatantly  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
the  roll  ofthedrumj^  the  loud  cry  To  armf.'  to  arms!  the  rattle  of  muaketry_from_tJje 
ramparts.,  and  behind  the  qjaiis,  and  tSTroar  of  cannon,  charged  withtlie  deadly  grape-shot, 
from  the  embrasures.'     In  the  face  of  this  terrible  storm,  the  Americans  forced  their  way,  at 

'  This  view  sbows  a  largo  portion  of  the  morau.  aod  (be  place  vrhere  the  asMulting  party  divided  and 
prepared  for  aa  attack  upon  the  Tort,  which  wu  situated  where  the  ligbt-bouse  la  seen.  The  place  of  the 
ciDseWBj  is  on  (he  left,  denoted  by  Ilie  cattle.  When  I  made  this  sketch  it  was  quite  high  water,  and  Ibe 
morass,  (here  aboat  one  hundred  feel  wide,  waa  almost  covered.  Ttiere  was  another  place  near  the  river 
shore,  on  the  right,  where  the  Point  was  accessible  at  times.  It  is  dislingulsbed  in  the  sketch  by  the  nar- 
row scrip  of  land  extending  nearly  aoroas  the  mouth  of  the  morass.  Upon  this  the  enemy  had  dug  pits  and 
placed  sharpened  stakes  within  (hem,  so  that,  had  the  Americans  stiempied  to  reach  the  Point  by  thai  way 
many  woald  have  been  impaled.  The  position  of  the  Americans  in  the  attack,  and  of  (he  outworks  and  the 
ahatU,  wdl  be  belter  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  map  on  a  prcccdin);  pa|;e. 

*  Mr.  Headley,  in  his  Waihmgton  and  hii  GiruraU,  i.,  326,  has  (he  following  paragraph :  "  The  water 
around  them  was  driven  into  spray  by  the  grape-ahot  and  balls  that  fell  in  an  incessanf  shower,  while  (he 
hissing,  bursting  shells.  Iraveninf;  the  air  in  every  direction,  added  inconceivable  terror  to  the  scene." 
From  a  personal  eiaminalion  of  the  ground,  I  know  that  not  a  single  shot,  onless  accidentally  interrupted 
in  its  progress,  oould  have  loochod  the  waters  of  Ibe  morass  from  the  elevated  works ;  and  in  none  of  the 
official  accounts  of  (he  assault  and  defense  have  I  seen  any  menliun  of  a  bomb-shell  being  thrown.  Indeed 
(here  was  nothing  against  which  to  hurl  those  murderous  missiles  except  (be  innocent  hills  io-tha  rear,  Ibr 
the  assailants  were  at  the  verge  of  the  works  before  the  garrison  was  aroused.     Historic  truth  is  greatly 
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Wayne  woonded. 


HU  Bravery. 


Surrender  of  the  Fort 


Wayne's  laconic  Dispatch. 


the  point  of^hebayonet,  through  every  obstacle,  until  the  van  of  each  column  met  in  the 
center  of  the  works,  'wfiere  each  arrived  at  the  same  time.'  At  the  inner  abatis,  Wayne 
was  struck  upon  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  which  brought  him  upon  his  knees.  His  two 
brave  aids,  Fishbow  and  Archer,  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and  carried  him  gallantly  through 
the  works.     'Pftliftvingb^rnBp]f  rnnr^nlly  ^ou^^jfif^,  the  f^^r^**^*!  '>r^^^'r"'*'^  as  he  .arose,  "  March 


on!^  carry  me  into  thft  fi^rt,  f"LT  will  difi  nt  thft  hpftd  of  my  column!"    But  the  wound  \^ 


not  very  severe,  and  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  when  the  two  col- 
umns met  as  victors  within  the  fort.     Colonel  De  Fleury  fir8t_entered  thejvorks^andjtruck 
the  British  standard  with  his  own  hands.     The  garrisonsurrendereSat  discretion  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  that  brilliant  achievement  was  rendered  the  more  glorious  for  the  clem- 
ency which  the  victors  exercised  toward  the  vanquished.     Not  a  life  was  taken  after  the 
flag  was  struck  and  the  garrison  had  pleaded  for  quarters.     Wayne  had  but  fifteen  killed 
and  eighty-three  wounded  ;  the  British  had  sixty-three  killed  ;'  and  Johnson,  the  commander, 
with  five  hundred  and  forty-three  officers  and  men,  were  made  prisoners.     The  ships  of  the 
enemy  lying  in  the  river  in  front  of  Stony  Point  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down  to  a 
place  of  security.     Before  daylight,  Wayne  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  reply,  of  which  a  fa^  simile  is  here  given  : 


injured  by  tbns  allowing  the  imagination  to  put  its  high- wrought  creations  in  the  place  of  facts,  and  a  col- 
oriog  of  justice  is  thereby  given  to  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Byron,  who  said,  "  AH  hisfory  is  bat  a  splendid 
Action."    The  fancifol  rhetorician  should  always  be  subservient  to  the  plain  historian  when  recording  facts. 

^  Wayne's  official  dispatch,  dated  at  Stony  Point,  July  17,  1779. 

*.  This  is  the  number  given  in  the  American  account.  Colonel  Johnson,  in  his  official  dispatch,  says  he 
had  ooly  twenty  killed. 
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Fort  FiyetM  CuuoBudod.  BdUeTsd  bj  Sir  IIcdit  Clinton.  GiDqr  wltb  OrdnuKC  iDBk  u  CiJd<n>iri 

At  dswii  the  next  tnorning  the  cannons  of  the  captured  fort  were  turned  uj«n  the  enemy's 
works  at  Verplanck'^  Point  under  Colonel  Webster,  aiid  a  desultory  bomhardment  was  kept 
up  during  the  day.  Major-general  Robert  Howe  had  been  Bent  to  attack  Fort  Fayette,  but 
on  account  ofdclaya,  and  some  miiconccptionB  of  Washington's  orders,  he  did  not  make  the 
attack  in  time  to  dislodge  the  garrison.  News  of  Wobstei's  critical  situation  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point  wbi  speedily  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  immediately 
sent  relief  to  the  menaced  garriton  at  Verplanck'a.  Howe  withdrew,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

Washington,  clearly  perceiving  the  danger  of  attempting  to  retain  the  post  at  Stony  Point 


Gold  Kidal  twunio  wi  Coiraisu  to  Oknuui.  Waihs.' 

with  BO  few  troops  as  could  be  employed  in  the  service,  concluded  to  order  an  evacuation, 
and  a  destruction  of  the  works  al\er  the  ordnance  and  stores  should  be  removed.  This  was 
actwrdiogly  done  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth.  All  that  was  originally  intended 
was  accomplished,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  works  and  the  seizure  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  stores.  A  large  portion  of  the  heavy  ordnance  was  placed  upon  a  galley  to  be 
conveyed  to  West  Point.  As  soon  aa  the  vessel  moved,  a  cannonade  from  Verplanck's  and 
the  British  shipping  was  commenced  upon  it.  A  heavy  shot  from  the  Vulture  struck  it  be- 
low water-mark,  and  the  galley  went  down  at  the  point  just  above  Caldwell's  Landing, 
where  speculation  recently  made  credulity  seek  for  treasures  in  a  sunken  vessel  alleged  to 
have  belonged  to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  If,  as  asserted,  a  cannon  was  drawn  up  from 
a  vessel  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  there,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  pieces  taken  from 
Stony  Point,  and  the  "  ship's  timbers"  there  discovered  are  the  remains  of  the  old  galley. 
The  "  treasures,"  if  secured,  would  be  of  little  worth  in  these  "  piping  times  of  peace." 

The  British  repossessed  themselves  of  Stony  Point  on  the  20th,  but  they  had  little  of  value 
loft  them  but  tbo  eligible  site  for  a  fortification. 

The  storming  and  capture  of  Stony  Point,  regarded  as  an  ejcliibition  of  skill  and  indom- 
itable courago^was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eveots  of  the  wai.     General  Wayne,  the  leader 


'  This  is  a  reprewDtalion  orihe  medBl,  the  size  (tftbe  original.  On  one  side  a  a  device  re. 
lodian  qneen  crowned,  a  qaiver  on  her  bock,  and  wearing  a  short  apron  o[  reslhera.  A  mantle  hangs  rnm 
her  naiBt  behind,  the  upper  end  of  which  appears  as  if  passed  through  the  girdle  of  her  aproa,  and  banc* 
gracefully  hy  her  left  side.  Wi^  her  right  hand  she  is  presenting  s  wreath  to  General  Wayne  ;  in  her  lilt 
she  is  holding  up  a  mural  crown  toward  his  head.  At  her  feet,  on  the  icit,  an  alligator  is  lying.  The 
American  shield  is  resting  against  the  anima!.  Over  the  Qgurs  is  the  legend  "  Antohio  Wayne  Drci  Ei- 
■mciTAs,"  and  beneath,  "  Cohitia  Ahebicana  ■"  "  The  Amenoan  Congress  to  General  Anthony  Wayne." 
On  the  reverse  is  a  fort  on  the  lap  of  a  hill ;  the  British  flag  flying  ;  troops  in  single  file  advancing  up  (he 
hill,  and  a  large  number  lying  at  the  bottom.  Artillery  are  saaa  in  the  foreground,  and  six  vessels  in  the 
river.  The  inscription  is,  "  SroMr  Poiht  BiPi7aNA'ruM,  xv.  Jul.  mdcclkxii.  ;"  "  Stony  Point  eaplnred, 
Jnly  15,  1779." 


OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


of  the  enlerprise,  was  every  where  greeted  with  raplurout  applause.'  Congress  testJHed 
iheir  grateful  sense  of  his  services  by  a  vole  of  thanks  "  for  his  brave,  prudent,  and  soldierly 
conduct."  It  was  also  resolved  ttist  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  this  action,  should  be 
itmck,  and  preaented  to  General  Wayne.  Thanks  were  also  presented  by  Congress  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colon el  Do  Fleury'  and  Major  Stewart,  and  a  medal  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  stnick 


MtlUL  JIWUDED  TO  LlECTU(UIT.eOLOI>II.  Dl  FLllItr.' 

and  presented  to  each.  The  conduct  of  Lieuteoanls  Gibbons  and  Knox  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed, and  brevets  of  captain  was  given  to  each,  and  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  volunteer  aid  of  Wayne, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  general's  letter  to  Washington  on  the  occasion.  Pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  fulfillinent  of  promises  made  by  Wayne 
before  the  assault,  with  the  concurrence  of  Washington,  Congress  resolved,  '•  That  the  value 
of  the  military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Point  be  ascertained  and  divided  among  the  gallant 

'  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  not  on  the  nwBt  friendly  termB  wilh  Wsyne,  wrote  to  him,  ssying,  "1 
io  moM  ■eriouslj  declare  that  yoor  assault  of  Stony  Point  ia  not  only  the  mogt  briJliant,  in  my  opinion, 
itaiDughout  the  whole  coarse  oS  the  war,  on  either  side,  but  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant  I  un  Bcquainled  wilh 
in  bisiorj  ;  Ibe  assault  o(  Snbiieidnilz,  by  Marshal  Laudon,  I  ihinlc  laferior  to  it."  Dr.  Rusb  wrote,  saying, 
"Onr  itrcels  rang  for  many  days  with  nothing  but  tbe  name  of  General  Wayne.  You  are  remembered 
oOMlaotly  oeit  to  oor  good  and  great  Washington,  oier  our  claret  and  Madeira.  You.Jiave^stablishod  tbe 
iwlioqal  character  of  onr  i>0(intry;  you  have  taught  our  enemjes^^at  braveryjjigjiijinilyj^nd^  magnanimllj"  ~ 
ue  the  national  virtues  oTthB" Americans."  .  ~ 

"•^RFleury  was  desccrided  from  Hercule  Andre  de  Fleury,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  the  preceptor 
r>f  the  grandson  of  Lonis  XIV.  daring  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  that  monarch.  He  was  afterward  made 
cardinal  and  prime  minister.  Tbe  subject  of  our  sketch  oame  to  America  soon  aTler  Ihe  news  o(  the  revolt 
reached  France.  Washington  received  bim  kindly,  obtained  for  biro  a  comtniasioii,  and  be  proved  to  be  a 
brave  and  worthy  soldier.  Educated  as  an  engineer,  hb  talents  were  brought  into  requisition  here.  In 
that  oapaclly  he  was  acting  at  tbe  time  of  the  engagement  at  Fort  Milllin,  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  for  bis  gallantry  there  Congress  gave  him  a  horse.  He  returned  to  France 
soon  after  the  capture  ol  Stony  Point. 

*  This  is  a  represenUtion  of  Ibe  medal,  tbe  size  of  tbe  original.  The  device  is  s  hetmeted  soldier,  stand- 
mg  ngaitist  the  ruins  of  a  fort.  His  rij;ht  hand  is  extended,  holding  a  sword  upright;  the  stalf  ija  stand 
i4 colors  is  grasped  by  his  left)  the  colors  are  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  trampling  upon  them.    The  legend 

Ahibic.  d.  s.  ;"  "  A  memorial  and  reward  of  valor  and  daring.  The  American  Repnblic  has  bestowed 
(this  medal)  on  Colonel  D.  de  Flenry,  a  native  of  France,  the  first  over  the  walls  (of  the  enemy)."  On  the 
raverae  are  two  water  batteries,  Ihreo  guns  each ;  a  fort  on  a  hill,  wilh  a  Bag  flying ;  a  river  in  front,  and 
BX  icssnli  before  the  fort.  The  legend  is,  "  Asoiais  faludis  uostes  victi  ;"  "  Mountains,  morasses, 
foes,  overcome-"  Exergue,  ''Stont  Pt.  iirvoN.,  xv.  Jot,,,  iidccl.ii[i.  ;"  "  Stony  Point  stormed,  15tb  of 
July,  1T79." 

This  identical  silver  medal  was  found  by  a  boy  while  digging  in  a  garden  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to- 
wan)  ibe  close  of  April,  1850,  and  was  deposited  ia  the  bank  at  that  place  for  tbe  inspeotioo  of  the  cnrioos. 
How  the  medal  came  tbsre  is  uncertain.  De  Fleury  relumed  to  France  before  tbe  medal  was  slruck,  and 
it  probably  was  never  in  his  possesaion.  Congress  was  allerward  in  session  at  Princeton,  and  the  medal 
Bay  have  been  lost  by  tbe  secretary,  in  whose  custody  it  properly  belonged  unlil  delivered  to  the  recipient 
uf  tba  booor. 
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Promljed  Rewirdi  fot  the  tirft*ett  Mcel 


Dlvlilon  of  Lbs  BpoUi  an 


troops  by  whom  it  v 
shall  prescribe.'" 


s  reduoed,  in  Buch 


and  propoTtions  ai  tb^  commander-in-chier 


■  See  JoumaU  of  Congrtn,  v.,  226,  22T.  Tfae  folkiwiog  rewardi  wore  proniised :  To  the  fint  nun  who 
entered  Ihe  enemy's  works,  Hve  hundred  dollars ;  to  tbe  second,  four  buqdred ;  U>  Ibelbird,  three  hnDdred. 
to  (he  fourth,  two  hundred  ;  to  tbe  &{\h,  one  hundred :  being  fil^een  handred  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  The 
ordnance  and  other  stores  were  eatimBted  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-elj;h(  tboosand  six  hundred  and  forty  dnl- 
tars  in  value,  whioh  amounl  wbs  divided  among  the  troops  in  proportion  of  officers  and  privates. — Spiirki's 
Wa$hington,  vi.,  540. 

'  This  represents  the  medal  Ihe  size  of  the  ongiaal.  The  device  is  America  personified  bj  an  IndiBn 
qneen,  who  is  presenling  a  palm  branch  to  Major  Stewart.  A  quiver  is  at  her  back ;  her  left  band  is  rest- 
ing on  the  American  shield,  and  at  her  feel  is  on  nlligator  crouchant.  The  le)iend  is,  "  Joakni  Stewaii 
CoHoaTis  FajBFECTO,  CoHiTiA  AnialCAKA ;"  "The  American  Congress  to  Major  John  Stewart."  On 
the  reverse  is  a  fortress  on  an  eminence.  In  tbe  foreground  an  ofRcer  is  cheering  on  his  men,  who  are  fal- 
lowing him  over  abatit  with  charged  bayonets,  the  enemy  flying.  Troops  in  single  file  are  ascending  in 
the  fort  on  one  aide  ;  others  are  advancing  from  the  shore  ;  ships  are  in  sight.  The  inscription  is,  "  Srosv 
Pomi  oPFUoNATcit  IV.  Jt'i,,  HDccLiiii. ;"  "  Stony  Point  attacked  15th  of  July,  1779." 

I  believe  there  is  no  biography  of  Major  Stewart  extant.  Professor  Wyntt,  in  his  JIfcFnoirs  of  Jmtrica* 
Gtn*ral$,  Conimodorti,  &c.,  says  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  borse,  near  Charleston,  Sooth  Candina. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"From  CbIq  to  Catiline,  Ihe  world  hath  known 
Her  traitors— fannted  loinrics  of  crime — 
C&Ii|;ala  and  Nero  mt  alone 

Upon  the  pinnacle  of  vi?e  rablinie  ; 
Bnt  thejr  were  moved  by  hale,  or  wish  to  climb 

The  nigged  steepa  oT  Fame,  in  letters  bold 
To  write'  their  tumes  apon  the  scroll  of  Time ) 
Therefore  their  crimes  some  virtue  did  enfold — 
Bat  Arnold  I  thine  bid  ncaw— 'twas  all  for  uirdid  gold  I" 

ESTILJ.E  Annx  Lswib. 

HE  looalitieg  more  immediBtely  aaaociated  with  the  hrief  career  of  Andid 

during  hii  hapleu  connectioi)  with  Arnold,  now  (wnnnands  our  attention, 

for  toward  Harentraw  I  next  journeyed.     It  waa  three  o'clock  in  the  af^- 

,  , .      ,.    emoon  when  I  crosBed  the  ferry  at  Verplanok'a  Point  in  a  small  row-boat. 

. ,  J-V  li  Ik-     This  waa  the  old  King's  Ferry  of  the  Revolution,  where  the  good  Wash- 

.■riMAii,...-      ington  so  often  isrossed,  and  where  battalion  after  battalion  of  troops,  royal, 

Frennh,  and  American,  at  various  times  spanned  the  Huduin  with  their 

loDg  lines  of  flat-boats,  for  it  was  the  main  crossing-place  of  armieB  moving 

between  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.     It  was  here,  too,  that  a  portion  of  the  Torces  of 


Bu^yoe  crowed  the  Hud- 
son when  OD  their  march 
from  Alassachuietti  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  landing-place  on 
the  Stony  Point  side,  in  for- 
mer times,  was  in  the  cove  ,' 
at  the  opening  of  the  marsh,  ; 
on  the  uorth  of  the  promon- 
lory ;  now  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  ferry  is  a  little 
above,  at  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Tenycif,  the  jolly  old  ferry- 
man, who  baa  plied  the  oar 
there,  almogt  without  inter- 


Tm  Fiunuii. 


1784,  He 
waa  sitting  upon  his  door- 
Blone  when  bis  son  moored 
the  boat  at  its  rock-fasten- 
ing ;  and,  as  we  ascended  the 
bank,  the  old  raan  held  up  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  and  profler- 
ed  a  draught  as  a  pledge  of 
welcome  to  the  "  millionth 
man"  that  had  crossed  his 
ferry.  Preferring  milk  to 
wbiaky,  I  sat  down  under  the 
rich-leaved  branches  of  a  ma- 
ple, and  regaled  myself  with 
enjoying  the 


that  healthful  beverage.  While  the  veteran  and  two  of  his  neigbboi 
aqua  vits,  I  sketched  the  old  King's  Ferry  sign-board,  with  its 
device,  which  was  nailed  to  a  sapling  near,  and  then,  accompa- 
nied by  the  old  man  and  his  companions,  started  for  a  ramble 
over  the  rough  site  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point.  Upon  its  ancient 
moimda  I  sat  and  listened  for  an  hour  to  the  adventurous  tales  of 
the  octogenarian,  until  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  warned 
me  that  the  day  was  fast  waning,  when  I  hastened  to  make  the 
drawings  upon  pages  176  and  178.      At  sunset,  accompanied  by 

one  of  the  men  as  bearer  of  my  light  baggage,  I  started  on  foot  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Haventraw.  The  road  passes  through  a  truly  romantic  region,  made  so  by  nature,  his- 
tory, and  tradition.  I  stopped  often  to  view  the  beautiful  river  prospect  on  the  toutheasL 
while  the  outlines  of  the  distant  shores  were  imperceptibly  fading  as  the  twilight  came  on. 
it  dusk  we  passed  an  acre  of  ground,  lying  by  the  roadside  on  the  right,  which  was  given 
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**  Qod'f  Acre.**  Beiwoo'i  TBrern.  Interview  with  a  Builder  of  Sum  j  Poiot  Fort  View  firom  Smith's  Hooae 

many  years  ago  for  a  neighborhood  burial-place.  Its  numerous  white  slabs  proclaimed  an 
already  populous  city  of  the  dead,  and  ere  long  another  generous  hand  should  donaXe  an  acre 
near  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  Go(f»  Acre  !     It  is  just  j 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 
QixCt  Acre  !     Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  gamer'd  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  aUs !  no  more  their  own." 

L0NOFELI.0W. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Benson,  near  Sampson ville,  about 
three  miles  below  Stony  Point.  Haverstraw  was  two  miles  distant,  and,  wearied  with  the 
rambles  of  the  day;  I  halted  at  Benson*s  until  morning.  After  an  early  breakfast  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  Torn  Mountain,  a  little  northwest  of  Haverstraw,  to  visit  a  man  named 
Allison,  who  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  I  had  been  informed  of  his  vigor  of  body  and 
mind,  and  was  much  disappointed  on  finding  him  in  bed,  feeble  and  sinking  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall.  Our  conversation  was  brief,  but  his  short  communications  were  interesting.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  when  the  fort  at  Stony  Point  was  built,  and  assisted  in  car- 
rying material  for  its  construction  from  the  main.  In  company  with  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  not  allowed  to  join  in  Wayne-s  expedition,  he  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  little 
army  on  that  eventful  night ;  and  when  the  shout  of  victory  arose  from  the  fort,  his  voice 
was  among  the  loudest  in  the  echo  that  was  sent  back  by  the  yeomanry  gathered  upon  the 
neighboring  hills.  He  gave  me  a  minute  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans  be- 
fore crossing  the  morass,  and  told  me  of  a  black  walnut-tree  still  standing  by  the  roadside 
between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point,  under  which  the  negro,  Pompey,  took  charge,  as  pi- 
lot, of  Wayne's  assaulting  force.  I  had  intended,  on  leaving  Mr.  Allison,  to  go  down  near 
the  river  bank,  where  Arnold  and  Andre  met ;  but  the  hour  was  approaching  at  which  I 
had  promised  myself  to  return  to  Verplanck's  Point,  so  I  postponed  my  visit  to  this  inter- 
esting spot  until  a  subsequent  date. 

On  my  return  toward  Stony  Point,  I  tarried  at  and  sketched  Smith's  House,  deline- 
ated on  page  152.  It  is  in  the  present  possession  of  William  C.  Houseman,  whose  good 
taste  has  adorned  the  grounds  around  it  with  fine  shrubbery.  It  is  located  upon  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  known,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  Treason  Hill,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  country  beyond.^  From  the  window  in  the  second  story, 
where,  tradition  avers,  Andre  looked  with  anxious  eyes  for  the  appearance  of  the  Vulture. 
I  made  the  drawing  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  Between  the  foreground  and  the  river  is 
seen  the  broad  alluvial  flat  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  water  is  the 
'viUage.  The  headland  on  the  left  is  Teller's  Point,  and  the  highest  ground  on  the  extreme 
right  is  Torn  Mountain,  extending^own  to  the  verge  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  where  it  is  called 

*  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  in  his  TravtU  in  North  America  (i.,  98,  99),  says,  ^*  My  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  Arnold  and  his  treason  when  my  road  brought  me  to  Smith's  farm-house,  where  be  had  his 
interview  with  Andre,  and  formed  his  horrid  plot ....  Smith,  who  was  more  than  suspected,  but  not  ooo- 
victed  of  being  a  party  in  the  plot,  is  still  in  prison,*  where  the  law  protects  him  against  justice.  Bat  his 
home  seems  to  have  experienced  the  only  chastisement  of  which  it  was  susceptible ;  it  is  punished  by  soli- 
tude ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  deserted,  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  take  care  of  it,  although  it  is  the  nuui- 
sion  of  a  large  farm.''  * 

*  Joshua  Smith,  who  was  implicated  in  Arnold's  treason,  was  a  brother  of  the  Tory  Chief-justice  Smith,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable iofluence.  The  part  which  he  had  acted  with  Arnold  made  him  struugly  suspected  of  known  parUcipatkni  in  hi*  guilt 
He  was  arrested  at  Fishkill,  in  Dutchess  county,  and  was  taken  to  the  Robinson  House  a  few  hours  prerious  to  Uie  arriva]  of 
Andrd.  There  Smith  was  tried  by  a  military  court  and  acquitted.  He  was  soon  afterward  arrested  by  die  ciril  aadiority  oi 
the  state,  and  committed  to  the  jail  at  Goaheo,  Orange  county,  whence  he  escaped,  and  made  his  way  through  die  country,  m 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  to  New  York.  He  went  to  England  with  the  British  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  io  1808  iraA>- 
Ushed  a  book  in  London,  entitled  An  Atahentie  NarratiM  of  the  CauH»  which  led  to  the  Death  of  Metfor  AndH ;  a  work  of 
little  reliable  authority,  and  filled  with  abuse  of  Waahington  and  other  American  officers.    Smith  died  in  New  York  in  1818. 
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tKiat  taluk  Wdnt-cm.      TuijUnra.      Cow-boTi  nd  Sktamen.      Nanlnl  OrtmixL      Placs'whsn  Andrt  wh  Capured. 

Ibe  Hook  Hountain.  The  veaiel  in  tbe  river  denotea  the  place  where  the  Vultnre  Uy  at 
anchor- 
Half  a  mile  above  the  Smith 
Hoiue,  on  ibo  right  of  the  road  to 
Stony  Point,  is  the  huge  hlack  wal- 
nut-tree mentioned  by  Mr.  AUisod. 
I  procnred  a  branch  from  it,  large 
tnd  straight  enough  for  a  matd-stick, 
and  then  plodded  on  in  the  warm 
ran,  to  the  ferry.  The  old  water- 
man, though  nearly  eighty  years  of 
■ge,  rowed  hii  boat  acrois  with  a 
TigorouB  hand,  aad  at  one  o'clock  I 
left  Verplanck's  for  Tarrytown,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hud- 
•on,  twenty-seven  milei  above  New 
York,  and  memorable  as  the  place  where  Major  Andre  was  captured. 

The  village  of  Tarrytown  lies  Bcattered  over  the  river  front  of  the  Greenhurgh  Hills,  and 
presents  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  upon  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 
called  Alipconck,  which,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  the  Place  of  Elms.  The 
Dutch,  who  settled  there  about  1680,  called  the  place  Tarwe  Town,  or  "wheat  town," 
probably  from  the  abundant  culture  of  that  grain  in  the  vicinity.'  The  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  commanding  river  view  in  front,  has  always  made  it  a  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. During  the  Hevolution  it  was  the  theater  of  many  stormy  scenes,  oonsisting  chiefly 
of  akicmishes  between  the  lawless  bands  of  marauders  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation 
ol  Cow-boys  and  Skinners'  These  infested  the  Neutral  Ground'  in  West  Chester,  and 
nude  it  a  political  and  social  hell  for  the  dwellers.  Many  left  it,  and  allowed  their  lands 
to  become  a  waste,  rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  torments. 

The  place  where  Andre  was  captured  is  upon  the  turnpike  on  the  northeast  verge  of  the 
village,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  near  the  academy  of  Mr.  Newman.  A 
few  yards  south  of  the  academy,  a  small  stream  crosses  the  Toad  and  runs  through  a  deep 
lavine  liverward.  The  marshy  and  thickly- wooded  glen  into  which  it  poured  was  known 
a*  Wiley's  Swamp.  A  little  south  of  this  stream,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  a  dwarf 
oedar,  near  which  (indicated,  in  the  picture,  by  the  spot  where  the  figure  sits)  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  tree,  said  to  be  that  of  the  stately  white-wood  under  whose  shadow  the  captorr 
of  Andre  caused  him  to  strip,  and  then  made  the  momentous  discovery  of  tfae  papers  in  hi^ 

'  Bolloo.  Irving,  io-his  Ltgtnd  of  Slctpy  Hoilmc,  sstb,  ' 
day*,  hj  ihe  good  boosewives  of  the  adjacent  coontry,  from 
lioj^er  aboDt  the  tillage  tavem  on  market  days." 

'  The  party  called  Cow-tejri  were  mostly  EefaKees  belonging  to  the  British  side,  snd  engaged  in  plan- 
dering  the  people  near  the  lines  of  their  cattle  and  driving  them  to  New  York.  Their  vocatioa  suggested 
iheir  name.  The  Stiinnm  generally  professed  attachment  to  the  American  oaose,  and  lived  chiefly  wilhiti 
lbs  patriot  linei ;  but  they  were  of  easy  virtne,  a,nd  were  really  more  detested  by  the  Americans  than  their 
•voired  enemisB,  the  Cott-boifM.  They  were  Ireaoherous,  rapacioos,  and  often  brulal.  One  day  they  wonk) 
be  engaged  in  broils  sod  slcirmiahes  with  the  Coia-bo^t ,-  the  next  day  they  would  be  in  league  with  them 
IS  plondering  their  own  friends  as  well  as  enemtei.  OflenlinieB  a  aham  Bkirmish  woqld  take  place  between 
tb<nn  near  the  British  lines;  the  Ski*tuTt  were  always  victorious,  sad  tben  thej  woold  go  boldly  ielo  the 
islerior  with  their  booty,  pretendiog  it  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  smuggle  ii 
serosa  tbo  linee.  Tbe  proceeds  of  sales  were  divided  between  the  parties.  See  Sparks's  Lift  of  JnoU, 
218-21  JDclosivs. 

'  The  Neatia]  Oround,  thirty  miles  in  extent  along  ibe  Hudson,  and  enibraoing  nearly  all  West  Chester 
ooqniy,  was  s  populous  snd  higbtj  cultivated  region,  lying  between  the  American  and  British  lines.  Beinp 
vithia  oeitker,  it  was  called  tbe  Neatial  Ground.  Ilie  inhalntants  suQered  drBsdfally  during  tfae  war,  foe 
ibey  were  sore  to  be  ptoadered  snd  abosed  by  one  party  or  the  other.  If  (hey  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  if< 
■be  Amencan  cause,  the  Cmt-bogi  were  sore  to  plunder  tbem ;  if  ibey  did  not,  ibe  Skimun  would  call  ihcni 
Tories,  seize  their  property,  and  have  it  coofiscatcd  by  the  scale. 
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ionmej  of  Asdrt  and  Smith  loCrooniand.  VtgUiua  of  Cuptiln  BOTiL  Aodrfi  tlaeuiBCH. 

stocking,'     By  a  ipting  in  tb6  grove,  just  over  the  fence  on  the  leti,  the  yonng  men  were 
card-playing  when  thoir  victim  approached.     We  will  not  anticipate  the  history  in  the  do- 

Bcriptioa,  but  here  reaume  the 
-  ""  .  '~~  -.  narrative    of  events    connected 

•  '  -.  with  Andre's  capture  and  trial, 

from  the  time  we  lefl  him  and 
Smith  to  pursue  their  journey 
from  Verplanck's  Point  towanl 
the  Neutral  Ground. 

It  was  after  dark 
when  Andre  and 
Smith  left  Verplanck's  Point. 
They  took  the  road  toward 
White  Plains,  and  met  with  no 
interruption  until  hailed  by  a 
sentinel  near  Crompond,  a  little 
village  eight  miles  from  Ver- 
planck's Point.'  He  belonged 
to  a  party  under  Captain  Boyd. 
That  vigilant  officer  made  many 
&nd  Hearching  inquiries  of  ihe 
travelers, 'and  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied that  all  was  right  until  be 
procured  a  light  and  examined 
ViKir  or  TUB  tlam  wKciR  ANDii  wu  ciprvmo  *^*    P""   ''^"'   Arnold,   which 

they  assured  him  they  poseeseed. 
During  the  investigation  Andre  was  uneasy,  but  the  pass  being  tb  explicit  terms,  and  known 
to  be  genuine.  Captain  Boyd  was  readily  persuaded  that  all  was  correct.  The  captain  apol- 
ogized for  the  strictnefts  of  bis  scrutiny,  and  manifested  much  conoern  for  their  safety  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  Caw-hoyi  in  the  neighborhood.  He  advised  them  to  remain  till 
morning ;  but  Smith  assured  him  that  their  business  was  urgent,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
(hem  to  proceed  immediately  toward  White  Plains.  The  captain  magnified  the  dangers 
lo  which  they  were  exposed,  and  Smith,  taking  counsel  of  bis  fears,  was  disposed  to  tarry. 
Andre  was  differently  inclined,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  turn 
back  and  take  lodging  at  the  cottage  of  Andreas  Milter.  The  travelers  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  and,  According  to  Smith's  account,  it  was  a  weary  and  restless  night  for  Andre.  He 
was  up  at  dawn,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  were  again  in  the  saddle.  As  they  approached 
Pine's  Bridge,  and  Andre  was  assured  that  they  were  beyond  patrolling  parties,  his  tacitum- 
.  ity  and  gloom  were  exchanged  for  garrulity  and  cheerfulness,  and  be  conversed  in  an  almost 
playful  manner  upon  poetry,  the  arts,  literature,  and  common  topics.  Near  Pine's  Bridge* 
ihcy  parted  company,  after  partaking  of  a  fru<ra]  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Undcrhill,  whose 
grandson,  I  believe,  still  owns  the  house.      Smith  proceeded  to  Fishkiil  by  the  way  of  the 

'  "This  tree  towered  like  a  giant,"  lafa  '"'"g,  i"  his  Sketch  Book,  "abovD  all  die  other  trees  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  Tormed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastio,  larfre  enough  to  forni 
irunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  Ihe  earth,  and  rising  again  inio  the  air."  The  trunk 
was  twenty-six  feet  in  ciroomfBrenoc,  and  forlj-one  feet  in  length.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  on  Ihe  Mnjf 
liay  that  intelligence  of  Arnold's  death  arrived  at  Tarrytown,  a  coincidence  which  manj  thought  remarkable. 

'  Here,  at  the  parsonage,  (he  Yorktown  Committee  of  Public  Safety  met ;  aOd  members  of  Ihe  Prm-incial 
(Congress  assembled  there  to  grant  commissions  to  officers.  Colonel  Robertson,  wbo  commanded  a  regi- 
ment or  Loyalists,  was  ordered  to  destroy  that  post  i  and,  piloted  Ibitber  by  a  Tory  named  Caleb  Morgan, 
he  bumed  the  parsonage  in  the  antama  of  1776. 

'  This  bridge,  situated  in  the  southeast  comer  otYorktown,  spanned  the  Croton  River.  At  this  place 
ihe  groat  dam  conDeclod  with  the  Croton  aqneduct  is  situated,  and  the  present  bridge  crosses  Ihe  lake  above 
It,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Revolutionary  slruciure.  Here  the  Americans  generally  kept  a  strong  gosnt, 
as  it  wns  Ihe  chief  point  of  communication  between  (he  lines. 
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Robinson  House,  where  he  pleased  Arnold  by  communicating  the  particulars  of  the  journey 
and  the  place  where  he  left  Andre.  It  is  not  at  ail  probable  that  Smith,  at  this  time,  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  name  and  mission  of  Andre,  for  he  knew  him  only  as  Mr.  Anderson. 
Andre»  being  told  that  the  Cow-boys  were  more  numerous  on  the  Tarry  town  road,  took 
that  directioB,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Smith  and  others,  for  these  marauders  were  his 
friends,  and  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

On  the  morning  when  Andre  crossed  Pine's  Bridge,  a  little  band  of  seven  volunteers  went 
oat  near  Tarrytown  to  prevent  cattle  being  driven  to  New  York,  and  to  arrest  any  suspi- 
cious characters  who  might  travel  that  way.  John  Yerks  (who  was  living  in  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1848)  proposed  the  expedition  the  day  before,  and  first  enlisted  John 
Paulding,  John  Dean,*  James  Romer,  and  Abraham  Williams.  They  were  at  North  Sa- 
lem, and  Paulding  procured  a  permit*  from  the  officer  commanding  there,  at  the  same  time 
persuading  his  friend,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  to  accompany  them.  On  their  way  toward  Tatry- 
town  they  were  joined  by  David  Williams.  They  slept  in  a  hay  barrack  at  Pleasantville 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  early  they  arrived  near  Tarrytown.  Four  of  the  party 
agreed  to  watch  the  road  from  a  hill  above,  while  Paulding,  Van  Wart,  and  David  Will- 
iams were  to  lie  concealed  in  the  bushes  by  the  stream  near  the  post- road.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  parties  when  Andre  approached.  The  circumstances  of  the  capture  are  mi- 
nutely narrated  in  the  testimony  of  Paulding  and  Williams,  given  at  the  trial  of  Smith,  eleven 
days  afterward.  The  testimony  was  written  down  by  the  judge-advocate  on  that  occasion, 
from  whose  manuscript  Mr.  Sparks  copied  it,  as  follows  :^  "  Myself,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  above  Tarrytown,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Kingsbridge,  on  Saturday  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
the  23d  of  September.  We  had  lain  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, and  saw  several  persons  we  were  acquainted  with,  whom  M'e  let  pass.  Presently, 
one  of  the  young  men  who  were  with  me  said,  *  There  comes  a  gentleman-like  looking  man, 
who  appears  to  be  well  dressed,  and  has  boots  on,  and  whom  you  had  better  step  out  and 
stop,  if  you  don't  know  him.'  On  that  I  got  up,  and  presented  my  firelock  at  the  breast 
of  the  person,  and  told  him  to  stand,  and  then  I  asked  him  which  way  he  was  going.  *  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  '  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party.'  I  asked  him  what  party.  He  said, 
*  The  Lower  Party.'  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  did.*  Then  he  said,  *  I  am  a  British  officer, 
out  in  the  country  on  particular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a  minute ,' 
and,  to  show  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  Upon  which  I  told 
him  to  dismount.  He  then  said, '  My  God  !  I  must  do  any  thing  to  get  along,'  and  seemed 
to  make  a  kind  of  laugh  of  it,  and'  pulled  out  General  Arnold's  pass,  which  was  to  John 
Anderson,  to  pass  all  guards  to  White  Plains  and^elow.  Upon  that  he  dismounted.  Said 
he,  *  Gentlemen,  you  had  best  let  me  go,  or  you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble,  for  your 
stopping  me  will  detain  the  general's  business ;'  and  said  he  was  going  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  to 
meet  a  person  there  and  get  intelligence  for  General  Arnold.  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  hoped 
he  would  not  be  ofiended ;  that  we  did  not  mean  to  take  any  thing  from  him  ;  and  I  told 

^  While  strolling  among  the  ancient  graves  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church-yard,  a  little  north  of  Tarr}*. 
town,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there,  I  was  joined  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  son  of  Mr.  Dean.  He  pointed 
oat  a  hrown  freestone  at  the  head  of  his  father^s  grave,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  In  memory 
of  John  Dean.  He  was  bom  September  15th,  A.D.  1755,  and  died  April  4th,  A.D.  1817,  aged  61  years, 
6  months,  and  20  days. 

"  A  tender  father,  a  friend  sinccro,  « 

A  tender  husband  slumbers  here ; 
Then  let  us  hope  his  aoal  Is  given 
A  blest  and  sure  reward  in  heaTen." 

By  his  side  is  the  grave  of  his  father,  who  was  baried  eighty  years  ago. 

*  See  Sparks's  Life  and  Trtaum  of  Arnold,  Am.  Biog.,  iii.,  223-226. 

3  '^Paniding  had  eflected  his  escape,"  says  Bolton  (i.,  224),  "only  three  days  previously,  from  the  New 
York  Sugar  House,  in  the  dress  of  a  German  Yager.  General  Van  Cortlaodt  says  .that  Paulding  wore  thi> 
dress  on  the  dity  of  the  capture,  which  tended  to  deceive  Andre,  and  led  him  to  exclaim,  *  Thank  God !  1 
am  once  more  among  friends.'  " 
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him  there  were  many  bad  people  on  the  road,  and  I  did  not  know  but  perhaps  he  might 
be  one." 

When  iurther  questioned,  Paulding  replied,  that  he  asked  the  person  his  name,  who  told 
him  it  was  John  Anderson ;  and  that,  when  Anderson  produced  Greneral  Arnold's  pass,  he 
should  have  let  him  go,  if  he  had  not  before  called  himself  a  British  officer.  Paulding  also 
said,  that  when  the  person  pulled  ottt  his  watch,  he  understood  it  as  a  signal  that  he  was  a 
British  officer,  and  not  that  he  meant  to  ofier  it  to  him  as  a  present. 

All  these  partieulars  were  substantially  confirmed  by  David  Williams,  whose  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  searching  of  Andre,  being  more  minute  than  Paulding's,  is  here  inserted. 

**  We  took  him  into  the  bushes,"  said  Williams,  *<  and  ordered  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes, 
which  he  did ;  but,  on  searching  him  narrowly,  we  could  not  find  any  sort  of  writings.  We 
told  him  to  pull  off*  his  boots,  which  he  seemed  to  be  indifierent  about ;  but  we  got  one 
boot  ofi^,  and  searched  in  that  boot,  and  could  find  nothing.  But  we  found  there  were  some 
papers  in  the  bottom  of  his  stocking  next  to  his  foot ;  on  which  we  made  him  pull  his  stock- 
ing off*,  and  found  three  papers  wrapped  up.  Mr.  Paulding  looked  at  the  contents,  and  said 
he  was  a  spy.  We  then  made  him  pulT  off  his  other  boot,  and  there  we  found  three  more 
papers  at  the  bottom  of  his  foot  within  his  stocking. 

*'  Upon  this  we  made  him  dress  himself,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  would  give  ns  to  let 
hin  go.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any  sum  of  money.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
give  «s  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch,  and  one  hundred  guineas.  He  said  <  Yes,'  and  told 
us  ho  would  direet  them  to  any  place,  even  if  it  was  that  very  spot,  so  that  we  could  get 
them.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  give  us  more.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any 
quantity  of  dry  goods,  or  any  sum  of  money,  and  bring  it  to  any  place  that  we  might  pitch 
upon,  so  that  we  might  get  it.  Mr.  Paulding  answered,  *  No,  if  you  would  give  us  ten 
thousand  guineas,  you  should  not  stir  one  step.'  I  then  asked  the  person  who  had  called 
himself  John  Anderson  if  he  would  not  get  away  if  it  lay  inriiis  power.  He  answered, 
*  Yes,  I  would.'  I  told  him  I  did  not  intend  he  should.  While  taking  him  along,  we  asked 
him  a  few  questions,  and  we  stopped  under  a  shade.  He  begged  us  not  to  ask  him  quee- 
tions,  and  said  when  he  came  to  any  commander  he  would  reveal  all. 

'*  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  over-coat,  and  a  tight  body-coat,  that  was  of  a  kind  of  claret 
color,  tbough  a  rather  deeper  red  than  claret.  The  button-holes  were  laced  with  gold  tinsel, 
and  the  buttons  drawn  over  with  the  same  kind  of  lace.  He  had  on  a  round  hat,  and  nan- 
keen waistcoat  and  breeches,  with  a  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers,  boots,  and  thread 
stockings." 

Andre  was  conducted  to  Norfh  Castle,  the  nearest  military 
post,  and  there,  with  all  the  papers  found  upon  his  person, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  the  offi- 
cer in  command.  With  an  obtuseness  of  perception  most 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  Jameson  resolved  to  send 
the  prisoner  immediately  to  Arnold !  He  knew  a  portion 
of  the  papers  to  be  in  the  undisguised  handwriting  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  circum-  colonk.  jAja»oif%  Hxas^vabtus.* 
stances  under  which  they  were  found  should  not  have  awak- 
ened a  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  that  officer.  Washington  aAerward  said,  in  allusion  to 
Jameson's  conduct,  that,  either  on  account  of  his  "  egregious  folly  or  bewildered  conception, 
he  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  but  who  can  respect  his  judgment  ?  He  penned  a  letter 
to  Arnold,  saying  that  he  sent  a  certain  Mr.  Anderson  forward  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Allen  and  a  guard,  who  had  been  taken  while  on  his  way  to  New  York.  *<  He  bad 
a  passport,"  said  Jameson,  "  signed  in  your  name,  and  a  parcel  of  papers,  taken  from  under 

*  This  is  a  view  of  the  out-baUdtngs  of  Mr.  Sands,  at  North  Castle,  situated  a  few  jrards  from  his  resi- 
dence. The  lowest  building,  on  the  left,  is  the  dwelling,  now  attached  to  the  bam  of  Mr.  Sands,  wbich 
Jameson  used  as  his  head-quarters.     In  that  building  Andre  was  kept  guarded  until  sent  to  West  Point. 
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his  fitockingB,  which  I  think  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency."     He  described  the  papers,  and 
infenned  Arnold  that  he  had  sent  them  to  Washington. 

Major  Benjamin  Talhnadge,  next  in  command  to  Jameson,  was  on  duty  below  White 
Plains  on  that  day,  and  did  not  return  until  evening.  When  informed  of  the  September  93. 
cireamstanoes,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  Jameson,  and  ^'^^' 

boldly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  fidelity.  He  ofiered  to  take  upon  himself  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  proceeding  on  that  ground,  if  Jameson  would  allow  it.  The  latter  re- 
fined to  sanction  any  action  that  should  imply  a  distrust  of  Arnold.  Tallmadge  then  earn- 
estly besought  him  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  back.  To  this  he  reluctantly  consented, 
but  insisted  that  his  letter  to  Arnold  should  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  general  should  be 
informed  why  the  prisoner  was  not  sent  on.  This  waa  the  letter  which  Arnold  received  in 
time  to  allow  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  Vulture. 

Jameson  sent  an  express  after  Lieutenant  Allen,  with  orders  to  conduct  his  prisoner  back 
to  head-quarters  at  North  Castle.  As  soon  as  Tallmadge  saw  him,  and  observed  his  man- 
ner and  gait  while  pacing  the  room,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  military  man ;  and, 
joining  this  belief  with  other  circumstances,*  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  treachery  were  fully 
confirmed  to  his  own  mind.  He  partially  imbued  Jameson  with  the  same  opinions,  and 
that  officer  agreed,  with  Tallmadge,  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  their  prisoner  in  close  cus- 
tody until  orders  should  be  received  from  Arnold  or  Washington.  Andre  was  accordingiy 
removed,  under  an  escort  commanded  by  Major  Tallmadge,  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters 
at  North  Salem,  as  a  more  secure  place.  They  arrived  there  at  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Andre  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bronson,  who  was  attached  to  Sheldon's  regiment,  and 
that  gentleman  kindly  ofiered  to  share  his  little  room  with  the  prisoner.  Learning  that  the 
papers  found  on  his  person  had  been  sent  to  General  Washington,  he  wrote,  in  Bronson's 
room,  a  letter  to  the  Ameiipm  chief,  in  which  he  frankly  avowed  his  name  and  rank,  a,nd 
briefly  related  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  present  situation.  This  letter  he  hand- 
ed to  Major  Tallmadge  to  read,  who  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  the  prisoner  in  his 
custody  was  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  The  letter  was  sealed  and  sent  to 
Washington.     From  that  hour  the  prisoner's  mind  seemed  relieved.* 

'  Eight  or  nine  days  previoos  to  the  capture,  Major  Tallmadge  received  a  letter  from  Arnold  of  similar 
import  to  the  one  Colonel  Sheldon  received  from  him,  in  which  he  requested,  if  a  man  by  the  name  of  An- 
derson shoold  come  within  the  lines,  to  have  him  sent  to  head-quarters  with  two  horsemen.  This  incident 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  Tallroadge's  suspicions. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  : 

"Salem,  September  24th,  1780. 

**  Sib, — ^What  I  have  as  yet  said  concerning  myself  was  in  the  justifiable  attempt  to  be  extricated.  I 
am  too  little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded. 

^*  I  beg  your  excellency  will  be  persuaded  that  no  alteration  in  the  temper  of  my  mind,  or  apprehension 
for  my  safety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing  you,  but  that  it  is  to  rescue  myself  from  an  impo- 
tatkm  of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest ;  a  conduct  incompati- 
ble with  the  principles  that  actuate  mo,  as  well  as  with  my  condition  in  life.  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame 
thai  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.  The  person  in  your  possession,  is  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  the  British  army. 

"  The  influence  of  one  commander  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  an  advantage  taken  in  war.  A  cor- 
respondence for  this  purpose  I  held,  as  confidential  (in*  the  present  instance),  with  his  excellency  Sir  Henry 
CUntoo.  To  favor  it,  I  agreed  to  meet,  upon  ground  not  within  the  posts  of  either  army,  a  person  who 
was  to  give  me  intelligence.  I  came  up  in  the  Vulture  man-of-war  for  this  effect,  and  was  fetched  by  a 
boat  from  the  ship  to  the  beach.  Being  here,  I  veas  told  that  the  approaeh  of  day  would  prevent  my  return, 
and  that  I  most  be  oonoealed  until  the  next  night.     I  was  ia  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risked  my 


"  Against  my  stipulations,  my  intention,  and  without  my  knowledge  beforehand,  I  was  conducted  within 
one  of  your  posts*  Tour  excellency  may  conceive  my  sensation  on  this  occasion,  and  must  imagine  how 
much  more  must  I  have  been  affected  by  a  refusal  to  reoondtet  me  back  the  next  night  as  I  had  been 
brooght.  Thus  become  a  prisoner,  I  had  to  concert  my  escape.  I  quitted  my  uniform,  and  was  passed 
anocher  way  in  the  night,  without  the  American  posts,  to  neutral  ground,  and  informed  I  was  beyond  all 
armed  parties,  and  left  to  press  for  New  York.  I  was  taken  at  Tarrytown  by  some  volunteers.  Thus,  as 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  vras  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile 
cooditioa  of  an  enemy  m  disguise  within  your  posts. 
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Tursuant  to  an  order  from  General  WaBbington,  Andre  was  eoudncted  to  West  Point, 
HepKmbcr,  whete  be  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  was  conveyed  in  a 
1''^  bargv  to  Stony  Point,  and  from  thence  conducted,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Tap- 
psn.  about  two  miles  westward  of  the  present  Piermont,  the  Hudson  Rirer  terminus  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  Major  Tallmadg^.  who  commanded  the  escort,  and  rode  by 
Andre's  sido  all  the  way,  has  Iet\,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Sparks,  an  iateresting  account 
of  the  events  of  that  day's  march.  As  he  and  Andre  were  about  the  same  age.  and  held 
ihe  same  rank  in  the  respective  armies,  they  agreed  on  a  cartel,  by  the  terms  of  which  each 
one  was  permitted  to  put  any  question  to  the  other  not  involving  a  third  person.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  thus  made  as  unreserved  as  possible,  Andre  informed  Tallmadge  that 
he  was  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  attack  on  West  Point,  if  Arnold's  plan  had  succeeded, 
and  that  the  only  reward  he  asked  was  the  military  glory  to  be  won  by  such  service  to  his 
king.  He  bad  been  promised,  however,  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier  general  if  be  bad 
succeeded.  In  reply  to  Andre's  earnest  inquiries  respecting  tbe  probable  result  of  his  cap- 
ture, Talbnadge  frankly  reminded  him  of  the  character  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Hale.  "But  you  surely  do  not  consider  hia  case  and  mine  aUke  ?"  said  Andre.  "Yes, 
precisely  similar,"  replied  Major  Tallmadge,  "and  similar  will  be  your  fate."  Andre  be- 
came troubled  io  spirit,  and  from  that  time  until  the  hour  of  hia  execution  hia  most  poignant 
sorrow  arose  from  the  reflection  that  be  was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  a  spy.* 
As  soon  as  Washington  had  completed  all  neceisary  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
West  Point,  he  hastened  to  the  army  at  Tappan.  The  next  day  after  hia  ar- 
rival he  summoned  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  directed  them  to  examine 
into  the  case  of  Major  Andre  and  report  tbe  result.  He  also  directed  them  lo  give  tfaeir 
opinion  as  to  tbe  light  in  which  tbe  prisoner  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  tbe  punishment  that 
should  be  inflicted.  We  shall  visit  Tappaa  presently,  and  the^he  events  in  the  last  scene 
of  this  drama  shaQ  be  rehearsed  ;  for  the  present,  let  us  stroll  about  Tarrytown  during  tbe 
remainder  of  this  pleasant  afWrnoon. 

After  ekelching  a  view  of  tbe  spot  where  Andr^  waa  captured,  I  walked  to  the  famous 
old  Dutch  church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  standing  by 
the  sido  of  the  post'road,  about  a  mile  northward. 
I  can  not  better  describe  its  location  than  by 
quoting  the  language  of  Mr.  Irving  concerning 
it.  "  The  sequestered  situation  of  the  church," 
he  says,  "  seems  always  to  have  made  it  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a 
knoll,  surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofty  elms, 
from  apjong  which  its  decent  white-washed  walls 
shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian  purity  beam- 
ing through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle 
ANcim  Dutch  chdicu.i  slope  descends  to  it  from  a  silver  sheet  of  water, 

"  Raviag  aTowed  mjaeir  a  British  officer,  I  have  nathJDg  to  reveal  but  what  reisies  to  myaelf,  vbich  is 
trae  oti  tbo  honor  or  an  officer  and  a  gcntletnan.  Tbe  request  I  bavo  to  nuke  lo  yonr  excellency,  and  I 
■m  conscious  I  address  myself  well,  is,  thai  \b  any  rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  toward 
me  may  mark  that,  thonyh  unforlniiatc,  I  am  branded  with  nothing  dishonorable,  ea  no  motive  could  be  mine 
but  the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  impwlor.  Anolher  requeit  is,  thai  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  open  lelter  lo  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  lo  a  friend  for  clolbes  and  linen. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  la  mention  the  condition  of  some  gentlemen  at  Chartesloo,  who,  being  either  on  pa- 
role or  tinder  protection,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  ajjninsl  us.  Though  their  situation  is  not  similar, 
they  are  objects  who  may  be  set  in  exchange  for  me,  ur  are  persons  whom  the  treatment  I  receive  might 
affect.  It  is  no  less,  sir,  in  a  confidence  of  the  generosity  of  your  mind,  than  on  acooonl  of  your  superior 
slation,  Ihat  I  have  chosen  to  importune  yon  with  this  letter. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  excellency's  moat  obedient  and  moel  humble  servant, 

"John  Andhi,  MjtUtmt  Otiural." 

'  See  Sparks's  Jmtr.  Biog.,  ill.,  255-259. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  churcb-yard,  looking  southwest.     The  porch  seen  on  tbe  right  fronts  upon  the 
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bordered  by  high  trees,  betweeo  which  peepa  may  be  caught  of  the  blue  hilk  of  the  Hud- 
ion.      To  look  upoa  its  grau-grown  yard,  where  the  Bunbeams  aeem  to  sleep  m  quietly,  oae 
would  ihiak  that  there,  at  least,  the  dead  might  rest  ia  peace.     On  one  side  of  the  church 
extends  a  woody  dell,  along  which  laves  a  Urge  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of 
&Uen  trees.     Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
tbrowD  a  wooden  bridge.     The  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the 
bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees, 
which  cast  a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime,  but 
occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night."' 

It  was  at  this  bridge,  in  the  dark  glen  near  the  church, 
that  poor  Ichabod  Crane  had  his  terrible  encounter  with 
tbe  headless  horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.'  The  road  iliU 
"  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  but  "  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin 
story"  ia  no  more.  The  present  structure  is  a  few  yards 
westward  of  the  site  of  the  old.one  ;  and  although  not  so 
shaded  in  i^avercous  gloom,  is  quite  as  romantic  in  its  sit- 

nation.      From  its  planks  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Castle    uunaic  »vkm  cLiiri  Uolldw  Cm\. 
Philipee,  as  the  ancient  manor  house  of  Frederic  Philipse 

was  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  ils  being  originally  fortified  against  the  Indians.  It 
is  a  spacious  and  substantial  stone  building,  and  near  it  is  the  old  mill,  whose  wheel  turned 
in  the  same  place  during  the  Revolution.  The  dam  forms  a  pleasant  little  lake  extending 
back  almost  to  the  bridge. 

Upon  the  slopes  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  eastward  of  the  old  church  is  the  Tarrytown 
cemetery,  extending  down  IJT  the  ancient  burial-ground.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one 
of  the  most  attractive  burial-places  in  this  country,  for,  aside  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
there  spread  out,  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  give  a  charm  to  the  spot.  The  Re- 
ceiving Tomb,  constructed  of  light  stone,  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  around  it  for  many 

highway,  uul  ii  a  modeni  addition,  the  ancient  entrance  l>eing  on  the  south  siJe. 
*"  *  ia  believed  to  be  the  oldeM  churi'h 
e  in  Ibis  state,  having  been 
according  lo  an  inKripiion 
upon  a  stone  lablet  upon  its  front,  by 
Vradryck  Fl)-psen  (Frederic  Philips) 
and  Catharine  bis  wife,  in  1699.  It 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  fonner  ''"*  Vim. 

having  tieen  imported  from  Holland 

for  the  express  purpose.      The  old  flag-abapi^  vane,  vrilb  the 
initials  of  the  founder  cut  out  of  it,  yet  turns  upon  its  steeple. 
CoiunmiiiHTAiiLa.  and  in  the  lidla  tower  iiavtga  the  ancient  bell,  bearing  this  in- 

Mription :  "SI.  DEU3.  PRO.  NOBIS,  QDIS,  CONTRA.  NOS, 
1685."  The  pulpit  and  communion-table  were  imported  from  IIoIIbdiI  ;  the  latter  alone  has  escaped  the 
mthleas  hand  cj'  modern  imprDvemenl.  '  Lrgtnd  of  Slnpy  Holloa. 

'  Ichabod,  accordlug  to  Irving,  in  the  Ligtnd,  reluming  from  a  late  evening  tarry  with  Kalrina  Van  Taanel, 
on  his  lean  steed  Gunpowder^  wu  chased  by  a  huge  horseman,  without  a  head,  from  the  Andre  tree  to  the 
bridge.  "He  saw  tbe  walls  of  the  church  dimly  gleaming  nnder  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place 
where  Bnm  Bones's  ghoally  competitor  hod  disappeared.  'If  lean  but  reach  [hat  bridge,'  thought  Ichabod. 
'I  aa  safe.'  Juil  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him ;  be  even  fancied  that 
be  felt  hi*  hot  hreatfa.  Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  apon  the  bridge; 
ha  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side ;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  be- 
hind, to  see  if  his  pursuer  shoold  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  Are  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he 
saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  burling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored 
to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  Isle  ;  it  encoontered  his  cranium  with  a  terrible  crash  ;  he  was  tum- 
bled beadloog  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  tbe  block  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  like  a  whirlwind." 
A  shattered  pumpkin  was  found  oc  the  road  the  next  day,  bat  Ichabod  had  gone  to  parts  unknown, 
Brom  Bones,  his  rival,  soon  afterward  led  the  pretty  Katrine  to  the  altar.  Tbe  good  country  people  always 
maintained  that  Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  the  htadltu  koritmiui,  who  was  the  ghoat  of  a  Hessian  sol- 
dier, whose  body,  deprived  of  its  caput  by  a  cannon-ball,  was  sleeping  in  the  church-yard  near. 
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rodi,  where  the  buiil  of  inapTovement  had  not  yet  efiaced  them,  might  be  seen  veatigei  of 
ft  imall  fortification,  thrown  up  there  during  the  war. 

I  puwd  the  night  at  Tarrytown,  and  the  next  moniing 
rode  out  to  the  beautiful  Saw-mill  Valley,  to  viait  the  bur- 
ial-ground at  Greenburgh,  wherein  repoee  the  remains  of 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre.     The  ground 
is  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  chureh,  and  it  near  the 
lovely  Nepera,  or  Saw-mill  River,     Over  the  remains  of 
the  patriot  is  a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  county,  in  1 829. 
Its  completion  was  celebrated  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled  there  on  the  11th  of  June  of  that  year. 
General  Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  was  the  orator  on  the 
occasion.     Mr.  Van  Wart  was  an  efficient  ofHoer  of  that 
church  for  many  years,  and  acted  aa  rborister  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.     On  returning  to  Tarrytown,  I  rode  down  to  Sunityside,  the  residence 
of  Washington  Irving,  silualcd  upon  the  river  bank,  about  two  miles  below.     It  is  reached 
from  the  post-road  by  a  winding  carriage-way,  that  cleaves  rich  cultivated  Gelds  and  pleas- 
ant woodlands.     Desirous  of  passing  an  hour  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  of  erouing  the  Hudson 
at  Tappan  in  aeaaon  to  visit  places  of  note  tbere,  I  enjoyed  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  gifted 
proprietor  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  pursued  my  journey.     I  subsequently  visited  Sunny- 
side,  and  made  the  sketch  given  on  the  opposite  page.     It  was  in  leafy  June,  and  a 
lovelier  day  never  smiled  upon  the  Hudson  and  its  green  banks.     Close  by  Mr.  Ir- 
ving'* residence,  a  prospective  village'  had  recently  bnnt  into 
existence,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  leaves  had  nnfolded  from 
the  buds  in  the  adjacent  groves ;  and  a  rail-way  station,  with 
its  bustle  and  noise,  was  upon  the  river  margin,  within  bird-call 
of  the  once  secluded  Wolfert's  Rooet.     I  strolled  along  the  iron 
way  to  a  stile,  over  which  I  clambered,  and,  ascending  the  bank 
by  a  shaded  pathway,  was  soon  sealed  in  the  elegant  little  parlor 
at  Sunnyside,  where  the  kindest  courtesy  makes  the  stranger- 
visitor  feel  that  he  is  indeed  upon  the  sunny  side  of  humanity, 
and  in  the  warmest  glow  of  that  generous  feeling  which  illu- 
mines every  pn-stroke  ofGeofirey  Crayon.     Beautified  and  en- 
riched by  the  hand  of  nature,  hallowed  by  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tionary history  speaking  out  from  the  old  walls  and  nmbrageous 
trees,  and  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  true  genius,  Sumty- 
VtM  v/ATtt  Hamnim.'        ^"^'^  ^'"  "  cbarm  fur  the  American  mind  as  bewitching  and 


'  Dearmao. 

*  The  rollowing  are  the  iiucriptioiu  upon  ibia  iDoamnent : 

NoKTK  siDi. — "  Here  repow  the  mortal  reiOBiiu  of  Isaac  Van  Wabi,  an  elder  in  the  Greenbergh 
church,  who  died  on  tbe  33d  of  May,  1828,  in  the  69th  year  ot  hLs  hge.  Havlag  lived  the  life,  ho  died  tbe 
death,  of  tbe  Chrislian." 

SoexH  BiDi. — "The  citiiens  of  the  coonty  o(  West  Chester  erected  this  tomb  in  testimony  of  tbe  higb 
■enae  they  entertained  for  the  virluoiu  aud  patriotic  ooeduct  of  their  rellow-citizen,  as  a  memorial  aacred  to 
public  gratitude." 

East  sidi. — "  Vinoic,  Amor  FalriiB.  Nearly  half  a  cenlnry  before  this  monnmeat  was  built,  tbe  cod- 
•cripl  Talhers  of  America  had,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  voted  that  Isaac  Van  Wait  was  a  faithful  patriot, 
one  in  whom  tbe  love  of  country  wu  inTinoible,  and  this  lotnb  bean  testimony  that  the  record  is  true." 

Wist  sidi. — "  Fidelity.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  Isaac  Van  Wait,  accompanied  by  Jona 
PADLDiRa  and  David  Williams,  all  famiers  of  the  county  of  Weal  Chester,  intercepted  Major  Aiidre,  on 
bis  return  from  the  American  lines  in  the  cbaraoler  of  a  spy,  and,  notvithstandinj-  the  large  bribes  oflered 
them  for  bis  release,  nobly  disdained  to  sacriflce  their  country  for  gold,  secured  and  carried  bim  lo  tbe  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district,  whereby  Ibe  dangerous  and  Irailoraua  conspiracy  of  Arnold  was  broaght  to 
light,  the  insidious  designs  cS  the  enemy  baffled,  tbe  American  anny  laved,  and  our  beloved  country  free." 
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afSiuDTilde.  AsancfAfWsUerfiRDciaL''  jKob  VuThkL 


ekinc  u  w«m  the  groYet  where  Orpheiu  piped  And  Sappho  mig  to  the  Acadikna  of  old. 
At  I  ut  bene&lh  &  Bpreading  cedar  sketching  the  uniqve  vUIa,  and  Boolded  withoat  stint  bjr 
a  qaemloiu  nutronlj  eat-bird  on  one  aide  and  a  vixen  jenny-wren  on  the  other,  and  obBorred 
the  "  loid  of  the  manor"  leading  a  little  fair-haired  grand-nephew  to  the  liver  brink  in  learoh 
of  daisies  and  butter-cups,  I  could  not  lepreu  the  thoughts  so  beautifully  expressed  in  his 
own  little  story  of  The  Wife:  ••  I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot  than  to  hare  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren.     If  you  are  prosperoas,  they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  they  are  to 

comfort  yod Though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little 

world  of  love  at  home  [for  the  husband]  of  which  he  is  the  monarch.'" 


The  residence  of  Mr.  Irving  is  upon  the  site  of  the  famous  "  Wolfert's  Roost"  of  the  olden 
lime.  It  was  built  by  Wolfert  Ecker,  an  ancient  burgher  of  the  town,  and  aAerward  csrne 
ialo  the  possession  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  one  of  the  "  race  of  hard-headed,  hard-handed, 
stout-hearted  Dutchmen,  deioended  of  the  primitive  Netherlanders."  Van  Tassel  was  the 
owner  when  the  Kevolution  broke  out,  and  was  a  stanch  Whig.  His  house  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  debatable  region  called  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Tappan  Sea'  in  front,  British  vessels  were  almost  oonstantly  anchored.  The  Republican 
propensities  of  Van  Tassel  were  well  known,  and  as  the  Roost  was  a  place  of  general  ren- 


e  given  by  Ihe  Dutch  to  the  espantioD  al  Ihe  Hudson  al 
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-TlwRoiHt'' ■  Cude,  tli  avrluB.  AtMck  npoii.  (od  DcloiH  of  -  llM  RooiL"  Dabtw'*  Ferrj. 

dezToui  for  the  Americsn  water-guardi'  and  laod-Kouts,  he  wai  made  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  enemy.  He  pierced  bis  old  mansion  with  muBketr;  loop-bolM,  and  took  other  measures 
for  defeuM.  His  garrison,  per  se,  consisted  of  his  stout-hearted  wife  and  a  redoubtable  sis- 
ter, Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  "  stoutest  man  in  the  country."  His 
ordnance  was  a  goose  gun  "  of  unparalleled  longitude,"  capable  of  doing  great  execution. 
He  was  in  league  with  many  ardent  Whigs  in  bis  vicinity,  who  had  swom  eternal  hostility 
(o  the  Cotc-boyi  and  Skinnen  who  infested  the  region,  and  the  Koost  waa  their  head-quar- 
ters. Van  Tassel  frequently  joined  his  companions  in  distant  expeditions.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  while  far  away  from  his  castle,  an  armed  vessel  came  to  anchor  off  the  Roost, 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  Jacob's  spouse,  his  sister  Nochie,  a  blooming  daughter,  and  a 
brawny  negro  woman.  A  boatful  of  armed  men  put  off- from  the  vessel  toward  the  Roost. 
The  garrison  flew  to  arms.  The  goose  gun,  unfortunately,  was  with  its  owner.  Broom- 
sticks, shoveb,  and  other  missiles  were  seized,  and  a  vigorous  defense  was  made  ;  but,  alas  '. 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked,  plundered,  and  burned  ;  and  as  the  marauders 
were  about  departing,  they  seized  the  pretty  "  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost," 
and  endeavored  to  bear  her  to  the  boat.  Mother,  aunt,  and  Dinah  flew  to  the  rescue,  and 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued  all  the  way  to  the  water's  edge.  A  voice  from  the  frigate  ordered 
the  spoilers  to  leave  the  prize  behind,  "  and  the  heroine  of  the  Roost  escaped  with  a  mere 
rumpling  of  the  feathers.'"  Soon  after  this  event  Van  Tassel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, was  sent  to  New  York,  and  there  remained  a  prisoner  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.* 
His  house  was  rebuilt  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roost  and  that  phcenix,  modified  and  enlarged, 
is  the  present  mansion  at  Sunnyside. 

From  Mr.  Irving's  I  rode  down  to  Dobbs's  Ferr^-,  two  or  three  miles  below.     This  is  a 
small  village,  lying  pleasantly  upon  the  river  slope,  and  along  a  ravine  of  the  Greenburgh 
Hills,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wysquaqua  Creek.     It 
I  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Dobbs, 
who  owned  the  property  here,  and  first  es- 
tablished  a  ferry.     It  is  a  place  memorable 
I  in  the  annals  of  the  Revdution,  not  for  sanguinary 
battles,  but  for  the  relative  importance  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  movements  of  armies.     Upon  the  high 
bank  immediately  above  the  rail- way  station  at 
the  lower  landing  are  remains  of  the  fiist  fort 
erected  there.     It  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
1776,  and  in  October  of  that  year  Colonel  Sar- 
gent strongly  garrisoned  it,  by  order  of  General 
viBWMi»THK  KuiNsoi-THiioLDFoiiii         Heath.'  ScvBral  Other  stroug  redoubtswcTe  tbTOwn 

'  The  waler-giiarda  were  resolule  men,  well  armed  with  muskels,  and  skillful  with  the  oar,  who,  in 
nnali  vessels  lechaicBllj  culled  tchali-boaU  (sharp,  canoe-shaped  bouts),  lurked  in  the  coifs  and  behind  ihe 
headlands  of  the  river,  to  obtain  information  of  the  approach  or  position  of  vessels  of  the  enemy.  With 
mufBod  oars,  they  oOen  reconnoilered  Ibe  British  ships  at  night,  and  aometimes  out  oITboau  that  ventnred 
from  them  toward  the  shore. 

'  KtiiclciTbocktr  Mngaxint. 

'  There  were  a  number  of  the  Van  Taaaels  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Greenburjfh  church.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  a  pan;  of  ChoaseiiTs,  under  Captain  Emerick,  went  up  rrom  KIngsbridge,  sarpriseJ  ibe  Van  Tas- 
lels,  burned  their  housas,  stripped  the  women  and  ohildren  of  their  clothing,  and  carried  oS  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelias Van  Tassel  prisoners.  In  retaliRtion  for  the  ontraije,  the  patriots  lltled  out  an  expedition  al  Tarrj- 
town  nnder  the  command  of  Abraham  Martlingb,  which  proceeded  down  the  river  in  boats,  pa-i^sed  the  wa- 
ter-guarda  of  the  enemy  in  aafety,  landed  a  little  below  Spuyten  Devi]  Creek,  set  Are  to  General  Oliver  de 
Lancey'a  house,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man.  Geoeral  De  Lancey  was  a  most  active  and  bitter  Loy- 
alist.    He  will  come  under  our  observation  in  a  conspicuous  manner  hereaner. 

*  The  garrison  consisted  of  five  hundred  infantry,  forty  light  horse,  a  company  of  artillety,  with  two 
Iwelve-poundera  under  Captain  Horton,  and  Capiaio  Crafts  with  a  howilier. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  bank  immediately  ahove  Ihe  rail-way  station,  looking  northwasL  In  the  fore- 
H^TOund  is  aeen  the  wa^n-road,  passing  by,  on  on  srch  of  masonry,  over  the  rail-way.  On  the  lel^  is  the 
wharf.     Toward  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  long  piei  and  village  of  Piermonti  and  at  ths  ex- 
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Old  Fort  at  DobWi  Farj.  Ite  LittBgWon  Hudon.  Bcadeinonl  of  Oh  brlUih.  Ths  PiUhiIm,  TqipuL 

Up  in  the  .Ticiaitjr,  reinainB  of  which  are  still  TiBible.  One,  a  little  southwest  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stephen  Arohar  (the  ancient  maniion  of  Van  Bnigh  Livingston),  appean  to 
htive  been  equally  itrong  with  the  one  just  mentioned.     A  few  r  '  '     '  '' ' 

mansion,  in  a  locust  grore,  on  the  west  of  the  post-road,  are  vei 
mains  of  a  strong  redoubt.  They  extended  through  the  adjoin 
there  the  mounds  have  been  leveled  and  the  foss6  filled  up.  '. 
B  inded  the  ferry  to  Paramus  (now  Sneeden's)  landing  on  the  J 
also  the  passage  of  the  river.  They  oAen  greatly  aoDoyed  the 
British  shipping  while  passing  and  repassing. 

In  thia  vicinity  the  British  portion  of  the  enemy  rendezvoused 

.oetoberw,         after  the  battle  of  White  Plains,'  before  march- 

•  KsTRnbn-is.     iog  against  Fort  Washinglon  ;^  and  at  Hastings, 

one  mile  below,  a  British  force  of  six  tliousaMl  men,  under  Corn* 

wallis,  embarked  in  boats,  and,  crossing  over  to 

"™  Paramus,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Lee,  and        !■„,  Livinoitom  Mi.\flos.i 

then  commenced  the  pursnit  of  Washington  aad  bis  broken  army 

through  the  Jerseys.  Here,  in  January,  1777,  the  division  of  the  American  army  under 
Lincoln  was  encamped  for  a  brief  space.  Here  was  the  spot  selected  by  Arnold  for  his  first 
conference  with  Andre  in  1780  ;  and  here,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  1781,  while 
the  American  army  lay  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  chief's  head-quarters  were  at  the  Liv- 
ingston mansion,  a  skirmish  ensued  between  some  guard-boats  of  the  enqmy  and  the  little 
garrison  of  the  fort  on  the 'river  bank. 

After  viewing  the  remains  of  the  old  forts,  and  pasting  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  Mr. 
Arob«r  (a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends)  upon  the  shaded  porch  of  the  Livingston  Man- 
sion, I  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a  small  boat  to  Sneeden's,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tappan, 
a  diatanoe  of  about  two  miles,  where  I  arrived  in  time  to  sketch  the  bead-quarters  of  Waah- 
ingtoB,  printed  on  page  196,  and  to  visit  the  place  of  Andre's  execution. 

Tappan  village  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile,  rolling  valley,  not  far  from  the  bead  of  the 
deep  gorge  which  terminates  on  the  Hudson  at  Piermont.  Soothwest  of  the  village  is  a 
lofty  ridge,  on  which  the  American  prmy  lay  encamped.  Upon  ils  gentle  slope  toward  the 
road  to  old  Tappan,  Major  Andre  was  executed.  Travelers  passing  up  the  Hudson,  and 
viewing  with  astonishment  the  mighty  amorphous  wall  of  the  Palisades,  along  the  western 
shore,  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  rear.  The  Palisades, 
to  bare  and  precipitous  in  front,  present  a  heavily- wooded  slope  in  the  rear,  reaching  down 
into  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  This  plain  extends,  with  a  slight  variance  from  a  level,  from 
Tappan  to  Bergen  Point,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  its  tributaries.  It  wai  a  country  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  forage  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  an  eligible  place  for  an  army  to  encamp.  After  visiting  the 
iolereeting  localities  in  the  neighborhood,  I  walked  to  Piermont,  about  two  miles  distant, 
where  I  arrived  in  time  to  embark  in  the  boat  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  Company,  at  eight 
o'clock,  lor  New  York.  Though  "wearied  and  worn"  with  the  day's  ramble,  let  us  turn 
to  history  a  while  before  retiring  to  rest. 

Tappan,  lying  upon  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  the  East,  by  way  of 
ireme  rigbl,  in  ifae  dislaoce,  is  Ihe  mountain  near  tbe  foot  of  vhich  Ardre  aod  Arnold  Rnl  met.  Fiennoot 
is  ibe  pan  of  Tappan,  the  place  wbere  Andre  wks  executed.  The  sketch  bere  presented  wu  made  when 
I  TBil^  Dobbs's  Ferry  iu  tbo  sulnmTi  or  1S49,  after  the  rail-iray  wu  flnisbed. 

'  This  is  a  view  from  tbe  lawn  on  tbe  nanb  side.  It  is  embowered  in  trees  and  sbnibbery,  and  is  om 
of  the  most  pleasstilly-localed  mansions  in  tbe  country,  overlooking  inleresling  portions  of  lbs  Hudson  River. 
Within  its  walls  many  of  the  leading  men  of  tbe  Revolulion  were  enterlained.  It  was  Ibe  head-qoarters 
of  Washington,  wben  be  abandoned  on  attempt  to  ospture  New  York  city,  cbangsd  bis  plans,  and  marched 
his  whole  army  to  Virginia  to  oaplure  Comwalllt.  Tbere,  at  Ihe  dose  of  tba  war,  Washingloo,  Goremor 
Clintoo,  BOd  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  tbeir  respective  aaitet,  laet  to  make  arrangements  for  ihe  evao- 
Dalion  of  the  oilj  of  New  Tork  by  tbe  British.  Washington  and  Clinton  came  down  the  river  frmn  WmC 
Poiat  In  a  harge  ;  Carleton  ascended  in  a  frigate.  Foar  companies  of  American  labntrj  performed  Ibe 
duty  of  goards  00  that  occasion. 
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KuHKn  of  Ba;1or'i  Corpa  atTippno.       Tbg  -  76  aioiM  HodH,' wbeni  AbiM  ith  confiaed.       WtuUngtoa'a  HodqnulH* 

King's  Ferry,  wu  made  k  place  of  coDiiderable  importance  a«  a  camping-ground  ;  its  poo- 
tion  among  the  bilk,  and  yet  contiguona  to  the  river,  being  very  favorable.  When,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  Comwallis  bad  ponession  of  the  Hudson  portion  of  New  Jersey,  foraging  par- 
ties were  sent  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  scouts,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  posts  at 
West  Point.  General  Knyphausen,  with  a  large  force,  was  at  the  aame  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  &t  Doblw's  Feny,  and  Washington  believed  that  an  expedition  up  the 
river  was  intended.  Lieutenant-colonel  Baylor,  with  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  was  sent 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  intercept  their  scouts  and  foragers.  Ha  made 
his  head-quarters  at  old  T&ppan,  and  there  lay  in  a  state  of  such  unsoldierly  insecurity,  that 
Comwallis  was  led  to  form  a  plan  for  taking  his  whole  corps  by  surprise.'  Greneral  Grey, 
sepicnber  at,  vith  some  light  infantry  and  other  troops,  was  sent,  at  night,  to  approach  Tap- 
^'^  pan  on  the  west,  while  a  corps  from  Knyphausen 's  division  was  to  approach 

from  the  east,  and  thus  surround  and  capture  not  only  the  sleepers  in  Baylor's  carop,  but  a 
body  of  militia,  under  Wayne,  who  were  stationed  near.     Some  deserters  from  the  enemy 
gave  the  militia  timely  warning  ;  but  Baylor's  troops,  who  lay  unarmed  in  barns,*  were  not 
apprised  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.     At  midnight.  Grey  approached  silently,  cut  offa 
sergeant's  patrol  of  twelve  men  without  noise,  and  completely  surprised  the  troop  of  horse. 
Unarmed,  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they  asked  for  quarter,  but  this  was  inhumanly 
refused  by  Grey,  who,  like  Tryon,  was  a  famous  marauder  during  the  war.*     On  this  oc- 
casion he  gave  special  orders  not  to  grant  any  qusrter.     Many  of  the  soldiers  were  bayoneted 
in  eold  blood.     Out  of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  sixty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Colonel  Baylor  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  seventy  horses  were  butchered. 
The  event  of  the  most  importance  which  occurred  at  Tappan  was  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion  of  Major  Andre.     He  was  confined,  while  there,  in  the  old  stone  mansion,  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  called  the  "  76  Stone  Hoitse."     Its  whole  appearance  has 
been  materially  changed.     The  room  wherein  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  confined,  and 
which  was  kept  with  care  in  its  original  condition  more  than  half  a  century,  has  been  en- 
larged and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  a  baU-roomf     I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  then  owner  was  committing  the  sacrilege,  and  he  boasted,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  received  a  "  whole  dollar  for  the  old  look  that  fastened  up  Major  Andrew  !"      Sen- 
timent does  not  obey  the  laws  of  trade 
—it  seems  to  cheapen  with  a  decrease 
of  supply.     The  sign-board  is  now  the 
only  evidence  that  there  is  any  on 
hand  at  the  '■  76  Stone  House."     The 
trial  took   place   in  tbe   old  Dutch 
church,  which  was  torn  down  in  1636. 
Upon  its  site  another  and  larger  one 
of  brick  has  been  erected.     It  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  where 
Andre  was  confined.      Washington's 
head-quarters  were  in  the  old  atone 
building  now  occupied  by  Samuel  S. 
Verbryck,  situated  near  the  road  from 
Sneeden's  Landing,  within  a  few  rods 
w*»iitNotoKi  ii.ii>^D*»TM.  «  TiFPAn.'  of  jtg  junction  with  the  main  street 


'  Gordon,  ii.,  391. 

'  Tbe  BDoampraent,  «i  tbe  night  in  qnescion,  was  aboat  two  and  a  half  miles  soalfawesi  cT  Tappan  vil- 
lage, near  tbe  Htuikenwck  River. 

*  General  Grej,  on  aDCOont  of  his  oonimoD  practiee  of  ordering  the  nen  nnder  his  cammand  to  take  tbe 
flinti  oat  of  iheir  maaketa,  that  tbey  might  be  oonfined  to  the  lua  of  Ibe  bayonet,  soqairsd  the  name  of  tht 
nc-jtint  gtntral. 

'  This  view  is  from  tbe  yard,  near  the  well.  The  dale  of  its  erection  {1700)  Is  niade  by  a  pecnliBrar- 
raogement  of  the  fancks  in  the  front  waU.     Id  tbe  large  room  called  "  WsshingloD'a  quarters"  the  fii«- 
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tSoon  of  [nqnlfj  la  Asdrfi  Cue.      Ths  PrltDBet'*  Cooduct      NimiH  of  tho*a  who  compoied  the  Conn.      Jui1(b  Lnnsoa. 

of  the  village.  It  wu  then  owned  by  John  lie  Windt,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas'i,  West  Id- 
diM,  and  gnndfather  of  Mrs.  Verbryck,  who  now  resides  there. 

I  have  mentioned  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  Tappan,  he  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry.  This  ooiirt,  consiiting  of  fourteen  general  officers,'  was  convened  at  Tappan  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  on  that  day  Major 
AndrS  was  arraigned  before  it  and  ex- 
amined. John  Laurance,*  afterward 
a  distinguished  legislator  and  jurist,  was 
judge  advocate.  Andr^  made  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  we  have  been  considering  ; 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  the  truthfulneia 
of  his  statements  in  his  letter  to  Genera] 
Washington  from  Salem  ;  confessed  that  he 
came  ashore  ftom  the  Vulture  in  the  night, 
and  without  a  fiag;  and  answered  the  query 
i  of  the  Board,  whether  he  had  any  thing  fur> 

ther  to  say  respect- 
ing the  charges  pre>        ,."''    .    .,    - 
fened  against  him, 
by  remarking,  "  I 
leave  them  to  opei-     }  ? 
ate  with  the  Board,    i—s, 
persuaded  that  you      ri 
Joira  A)tD».  will  do  me  justice."       -— i*^ 

rnm  >  ULiaim.  i<7  aioudu  jj^  ^^^  remanded 

to  priAn,  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  deliberation,  the  Board  re- 
ported, "  That  Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that,  agreea- 
bly to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to 
aofier  death."  On  the  next  day  Washington  signified  his  approval 
of  the  decision  as  follows  : 

place  ■>  snmninded  bj  Dolch  pictorial  tilea  illastTBlivs  of  Scripture  ■ceoea.  Indeed,  tbe  \rhale  hoiue  re- 
raaios  in  precuely  the  same  condilion,  exMpt  vhal  the  elements  have  changed  externally,  as  it  wm  when 
tbe  cbief  oocnpied  it.  When  I  visited  it,  Mrs.  Verbrfcli's  sister,  an  old  lady  of eightj,  was  there.  She  wid 
Ae  reawmbered  utting  often  upon  Washington's  knee.     She  wea  then  ten  years  old. 

'  Tbs  folloving  are  tbe  names  of  tbe  officers  who  composed  the  court  martial  on  Ih&t  occasion  :  Major- 
geainia  Grim,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  La  FayiUr,  R.  Horn,  and  the  Baron  Sttubtn  ;  and  Brigadiera  Partotu, 
Jamn  Ciinlon,  Knox,  GLmtr,  PattrtOH,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  Stark.  General  Ortnt  was  president  of 
the  boaid,  and  John  Laurantt  judge-advocate  general. 

*  Mr.  Laurance  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  be  waa  ban  in  1750.  He  held  the  rank  of 
DoloncI  in  the  Continental  amy,  and  trw  highly  esteemed  by  Ibe  commander-in-cbief.  Colonel  Laurance 
was  a  repreMBtMire  for  New  York  in  (he  first  Congress  held  after  Ibe  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constilulion, 
and  retaiaed  a  seal  therein  during  President  Wasbingtoa'a  first  adniioiatralion.  On  bis  reliring  from  olGoe, 
Washington  appmnted  him  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York.  He  whs  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1796,  and  served  four  years,  when  he  resigned  his  seal  and  retired  to  private  life.  Ha 
died  at  No.  336  Broadway,  New  York,  in  November,  ISIO,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Judge  Laa- 
isooe  married  a  daughter  of  General  Alexander  M'Dougall,  of  tbe  Conlinenlal  anny,  who,  with  Sears,  Wi|. 
letl,  Lamb,  and  others,  early  and  earnestly  opposed  the  British  government  in  its  aggressive  acts.  An  io- 
Uresting  sketch  of  tbe  pablic  life  of  Jnd)[e  Laurance,  from  tbe  pen  of  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  waa  published 
ioA  New  York  jounial  in  February,  ISSl. 

*  This  11  a  fao  simile  of  a  pencil  sketch  which  I  received  from  London  with  the  drawing  of  Andri'a 
nKNUiment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  printed  on  page  199.  I  do  not  know  from  what  picture  ths  artisl 
copied,  bat,  coosidBring  Ibe  channel  tbrongb  which  I  received  it,  I  think  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  oonect 
profile. 

Joan  Annai  waa  a  native  of  London,  where  he  was  born  in  1751.  Hi*  parenia  were  from  Geneva,  in 
Switserland,  bih)  at  thai  place  he  waa  edueatad.  He  returned  to  Lcndon  before  be  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  sad  eniered  tbe  counting-house  of  a  reapectable  merchant,  where  he  ooniinned  nearly  four  years 
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Waahington't  Approval  of  the  Deeukm  of  tke  Court      Memoir  of  Andrd.     Ilonora  Snejd.     Mr.  Edgewcntn.      BUaa  Seward. 

'^Head-qnarten,  SeptMnber  dO,  1780. 

*'  The  commander-in-chief  approves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  general  officers  respect- 
ing Major  Andre,  and  orders  that  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  take  place  to-morrow  at 
five  o'clock  P.M." 


Possessing  a  literary  taste  and  promising  genius,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the  writers  of  the 
day,  among  whom  was  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Litchfield.  Miss  Seward  had 
a  cousin  named  Honora  Sneyd,  a  charming  girl  of  whom  Andre  became  enamored.*  His  attachment  was 
reciprocated  by  the  young  lady,  and  they  made  an  engagement  for  marriage.  The  father  of  the  girl  inter- 
posed his  authority  against  the  match,  and  the  marriage  was  prevented.  Four  years  afterward,  Honora 
was  wedded  to  Richard  Lovell  £dgeworth,t  father  of  the  late  Maria  Edgewortb,  the  novelist,  by  a  former 
wife.  Until  that  event  occurred,  Andre  had  cherished  the  hope  that  some  propitious  circumstance  might 
effect  their  reunion.  The  portal  of  hope  was  now  closed,  and,  turning  from  commercial  pursuits,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  relief  from  the  bitter  associations  of  his  home  amid  the  turmoils  of  war.  Ho  entered  the 
army  which  came  to  America  in  1775.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  St.  John's,  on  tlie  Sorel,  when  that  post 
was  captured  by  Montgomery,  and  was  sent  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend 
from  that  place,  he  said,  ^^  I  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  except 
the  picture  of  Honora,  which  I  concealed  in  my  mouth.  Preserving  that,  I  yet  think  myself  fortunate.'^ 
This  picture  had  been  delineated  by  his  own  hand  from  the  living  features  of  his  beloved,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  acquaintance  with  her  at  Buxton,  in  1769.  The  bravery  and  talents  of  Andre  secured  for  him  the 
affectionate  regards  of  bis  commander,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  duty  of  adjutant  general 
of  the  British  army  in  America,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  future  career  was  full  of  brilliant  promises, 
when  Arnold,  the  wily  serpent,  crept  into  the  paradise  of  his  purity  and  peace,  and  destroyed  him.  He  wai 
not  yet  thirty  years  old  when  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  spy. 

Major  Andre  possessed  a  graceful  and  handsome  person,  with  rare  mental  accomplishments.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  journal,  kept  during  his  life  in  America,  was  enriched  by  many 
drawings  of  such  objects  of  interest  as  attracted  his  attention.  While  here,  he  wrote  several  poetical  pieces 
for  the  loyal  newspapers ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  last  canto  of  his  satirical  poem,  called  The  Cow 
Chask,  was  published  in  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  the 
day  of  his  capture.     It  ends  with  the  following  stanza : 

"  And  DOW  I've  oloaed  my  epic  Btndn, 
1  tremble  u  I  show  it, 
Lett  this  same  warrio-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet  !"t 

His  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  verse  by  his  friend.  Miss  Seward  ;^  and  bis  king  testified  his  admiration 
of  his  character  and  genius  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  monument  to  his  honor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  Poett^  Comer.  The  monument  is  in  relief  against  the  wall,  and  is  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  It  is  composed  of  a  sarcophagus,  elevated  on  a  molded  paneled  base  and  plinth,  and  was  executed 
in  statuary  marble  by  P.  M.  Van  Gelder,  from  a  design  by  Robert  Adam.  On  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus 
IS  a  batto  relievo,  in  which  is  represented  General  Washington  and  officers  in  a  tent  at  the  moment  when 


'  Bfiaa  Seward,  in  her  poem  entitled  ''The  AnniTemoy,"  thus  alladet  to  her  cousin : 

**  Why  fled  ye  all  so  fiiat,  ye  happy  houra, 
That  saw  Honora't  eyes  adorn  tbeae  bowers? 
These  darling  bowers  that  much  she  loved  to  haU ; 
The  spires  she  called  The  Ladies  of  the  Vale  I" 

t  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  educated  partly  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  partly  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  ran  off 
with  Miss  Elers,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Gretna  Green.  He  embarked  in  a  life  of  gayety  and  dis- 
sipation. In  1770  he  succeeded  to  his  Irish  property.  During  a  visit  to  Litclifteld  soon  afterward,  he  saw  Honora  Sncyd.  loved 
her,  and  married  her  after  the  death  of  his  vrife.  Honora  died  six  years  afterward  of  consumption,  when  he  married  her  aiatcr. 
— Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Liurtyurt^  iL  568. 

X  This  satirical  poem  was  written  at  General  Clinton's  head-quarters,  now  Na  I  Broadway,  New  York.  It  ia  not  a  little  An- 
gular that  Wayne  commanded  the  division  of  the  army  at  Tappan  when  Andrd  was  executed. 

§  In  Ainsworth's  Magazine  of  a  recent  date  I  find  the  following  record  of  i<  drtam  rtaUxtd:  **  Ma}or  Andrd,  the  circumstances 
of  whose  lamented  death  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  detail  them  hero,  was  a  friend  of  Mias  Scwanfs. 
and,  previously  to  his  embarkation  for  America,  he  made  a  journey  into  Derbyshire  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  ride  over  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  introduce  Andrd  to  Newton,  her  minstrel,  as  she  called  him,  and  to 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  curate,  who  was  also  a  poet 

"  While  these  two  gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  of  whose  intentions  they  had  been  apprised,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham mentioned  to  Newton  that,  on  the  preceding  night,  he  had  a  very  extraordinary  dream,  which  he  could  not  get  out  of 
his  head.  He  had  fancied  himself  in  a  forest ;  the  place  was  strange  to  him ;  and,  wliiie  looking  about,  he  perceived  a  horse- 
man approachmg  at  great  speed,  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot  where  tius  dreamer  stood,  when  three  men  rushed  out  of 
the  thicket,  and,  seizing  his  bridle,  hurried  him  away,  after  closely  searching  his  person.  The  countenance  of  the  stranger  being 
very  interesting,  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  sleeper  for  his  apparent  misfortune  awoke  him ;  but  he  presently  fell  asleep  again, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  near  a  great  city,  among  thousands  of  people,  and  that  he  saw  the  same  person  he  had  seen 
seized  in  the  wood  brought  out  and  suspejtded  to  a  gallows.  When  Andrd  and  Miss  Seward  arrived,  he  was  horror  struck  Co 
perceive  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  the  antitype  of  the  man  in  the  dream.*' 
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Kndrd^  Dolb-mnBBL  Bii  Will.  IHipoiiUoD  of  hii  Remulni.  Ilia  MosuDieiil. 

The  youth,  candor,  and  geallemanly  bearing  of  Andre  during  the  trying  scenet  oi  his 
examination  made  a  deep  impresBion  upon  the  court ;  and  bad  the  decision  of  those  officers 
been  tn  consooance  with  their  feelings  instead  of  their  judgments  and  the  stern  necessities 
imposed  by  the  expedients  of  war,  he  would  not  have  suflered  death.  When  the  decision 
of  the  court  was  made  known  to  him,  the  heroic  tirmoess  of  his  mind  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  all.  He  exhibited  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  gave  him 
uneasiness  ;  he  wished  to  die  as  a  soldier,  not  as  a  spy.  Tender  of  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
mander, he  obtained  permission  of  Washington  to  write  to  Sir  Henry  Clin 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him  that  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself 
was  not  attributable  to  the  duty  required  of  him  by  his  general.  In  that  letter  he  imphed  a 
presentiment  of  his  fate,  and  said,  "  1  have  a  mother  and  two  sisters,  to  whom  the  value  of 
my  commission  would  be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  Grenada  has  much  effected  their  income.'" 

There  could  be  no  question  among  mlUtary  men  as  to  (he  equity  of  Andre's  sentence,  and 

tbe  qbicf  had  received  the  report  o[  the  conn  or  inqnirf  ;  tt 
■he  anme  lime  a  messenger  bas  arrived  with  ibe  letter  Irora 
Andre  10  Washington,  petitioning  for  a  Boidier's  death  (see 
j  page  202).      On  the  right  is  a  guard  of  Continental  soldiers, 

and  the  Iree  on  which  Andre  was  executed.  Two  men  are 
preparing  the  prisoner  Tor  execution,  while  at  the  fool  of  the 
Iree,  Mercy,  accompanied  hy  Innocence,  is  bewailing  bis  fate. 
On  the  top  oT  the  sarcopbagus  is  tbe  British  lion,  and  the 
figifre  of  Britannia,  who  is  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  accom- 
pli«hed  youth.  Upon  a  panel  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  John  A^dre,  who,  raised 
bj  bis  merit  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  tbe  rank  of  adjulant 
general  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an 
important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal 
for  his  king  and  country,  on  the  2d  of  October,  A.D.  1780, 
aniversally  beloved  and  esteemed  hy  the  army  in  which  fae 
served,  and  lamented  even  by  his  Fobs.  His  gracioue  sov- 
ereign, KtNO  Geobge  tiie  Third,  has  caused  this  moau- 
ment  to  be  erected."  On  Ibe  base  of  the  pedestal  upon 
which  the  saroophagiu  rests  bas  subaequenlly  been  inscribed 
the  following  :  "  The  remains  of  Major  John  Andre  n'ere, 
on  the  10th  of  Au(>uii(,  1821,  removed  from  Tappan  by 
James  Bvchanah,  Esq.,  bis  majesty's  consul  at  New  York, 
under  inslructions  from  bis  Royal  Highness,  the  Ddie  or 
York;  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
AikDBE's  NoKCnirr  m  WmTainiTii  Aaim.       finally  deposited  in  a  grave  conlieoous  to  Ibis  monument,  00 

the  28lh  of  November,  1821."« 
The  king  sellled  a  pension  upon  the  family  of  Andre ;  and,  to  wipe  out  Ihe  imputed  stain  produced  by 
his  death  as  a  spy,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  bis  brother.  A  certified  copy  of  Andre's 
oill  is  in  tbe  office  of  the  Surrogate  of  Now  York.  It  is  daled  at  Scaten  Island,  Tlh  of  June,  1 TTT,  and 
stgned  "Joan  Akdre,  captain  in  tbe  2Sth  regiment  of  fool."  The  date  of  probate  is  October  12,  1780, 
ten  days  affer  his  execution.  The  will  is  sworn  to  Oclober  9,  1TS1,  beforB  Carey  Ludlow,  Esq.,  then 
Surn^ate  of  New  York.  By  bis  will,  Andre  gave  the  bulk  of  his  properly  to  his  (brce  sisters  (Maria,  Anna 
Mar^erile,  and  Louisa)  and  liis  brother,  each  S3500,  on  condition  ibat  they  pay  to  his  mother,  Mary  Louise 
Andre,  each  850  a  year.  Anna  Marguerite  Andre — "  ihe  tuneful  Anna,"  as  Miss  Seward  called  her — 
his  last  surviving  sister,  lived  a  maiden,  and  died  in  London  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Andre's 
watch  was  sold  for  tlie  beneflt  of  bis  captors.  It  was  bought  hy  Colonel  William  B.  Smith,  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  for  thirty  guineas,  and,  through  General  Robertson,  he  generously  iransmitted  it  10  Andre's 
family.     His  commission  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Clinlon  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 

'  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  request  from  Andre  to  Washington  asking  his  permission 
10  send  this  open  letter  to  Clinton,  observes,  in  an  account  which  he  gave  to  Colonel  Laurens,  that  Andre 
wemed  to  foresee  Ibe  result  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  was  concerned,  "  There  ia  only  one  thing 
which  disturbs  my  tranquillity,"  he  said  lo  Hamilton.  "  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  been  too  good  to  me ;  be 
his  been  lavish  of  his  kindness  ;  I  am  bound  to  him  by  loo  many  obligations,  and  love  bim  too  well,  to  bear 
the  thoDghl  Ihat  be  should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach  bim,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having 
'  Doceived  myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I  did.  I  would  not  for  the  world  leave  a  sting 
in  his  mind  that  should  imbitler  his  future  days." 

■  An  icrouDt  of  lhl>  DonncIloD  nu^  be  roond  on  pnfi^  SOS. 
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equil)' u(  Andrt'a  SuDteiKS.  ESbrb  La  Sits  him.  Embuar  of  CotoHlOgden.  WaafalnftaB  VDilied. 

yet  there  was  a  general  desire  oa  the  put  o(  the  Americaiu  to  save  his  life.     WaBhington 
was  deeply  impressed  with  this  feeling,  and  was  ready  to  employ  any  measure  to  effect  it 
consistent  with  his  public  duty.'     The  only  mode  to  save  Andre  was  to  exchange  him  for 
Arnold,  and  hold  the  traitor  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  victim.     This  could  hardly 
be  expected,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  man  of  nice  honor  ;  nor  would  the  American  com- 
mander make  a  formal  proposition  of  this  kind.      It  was,  however,  determined  that  an  op- 
portunity for  such  an  arrangement  should  be  oSered,  and 
a  plan  for  that  purpose  was  conceived.     WashtDgton 
placed  a  packet  of  papers,  directed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  officer  of  the  New  Jersey  line, 
Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  containing  an  official  account  of 
the  trial  of  Andre,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  inquiry, 
and  the  letter  written  by  Andre  to  his  general.     C^en 
was  directed  to  go  to  General  La  Fayette  for  further  in- 
structions, after  he  should  arrange  his  escort  of  men, 
known  for  their  tried  fidelity.     La  Fayette  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  light  infantry,  stationed  nearest  to  the  Brit- 
ish lines.    He  instnicted  Ogden  to  travel  so  slowly,  that 
when  he  should  reach  Faulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City), 
'  ■>  '         it  might  be  so  late  that  he  would  be  invited  to  stay  all 
^  night.     He  was  then  to  communicate  to  the  command- 

^'^^^^^'  /^^^i^2^^     ^"^  of  the  post,  as  if  incidentally,  the  idea  of  an  exchange 
i^^^*'^r^'<-      of  Andre  for  Arnold.     Every  thing  occurred  as  was  an- 


'  Never  was  a  sjmpatb;  more  real,  or  feeling  more  genuine,  than  that  sxliibiieil  by  (he  AmericaD  offi- 
eera  on  this  occaiiou;  and  yet  the  prejudiced  M'Farlajid,  after  quoting  from  a  letter  of  L&  fayelte  u 
his  wife,  in  which  be  eipresied  fail  sympalhj  for  Andre,  says,  "  Some  of  tho  American  generals,  too,  la- 
rntnttd,  but  kept  twisting  the  rope  that  was  to  hang  him;"  and  then  falsely  ^dds,  "There  tie  acomots 
which  »a.j  thai  the  deep  sympathy  and  regret  was  all  k  farce,  and  that  Andre,  who  was  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
was  most  oordially  hated  by  the  Americans  on  account  of  some  witticisms  nad  satirical  verees  at  their  ex- 
pense."— Pietorial  Hittory  of  tKt  Rtign  of  Oeorgi  III.,  i.,  434. 

The  London  Qtntrai  Evtning  Fowl  for  November  14th,  1780,  in  an  article  abusive  of  Washington,  gives 
a  pretended  scooont  of  Andre's  "  last  words,"  in  which  the  unfortunate  man  is  made  to  say,  "  Remember 
that  I  die  as  becomes  a  British  offioar,  while  the  manner  of  my  death  most  reflect  disgrace  on  your  oom- 
mander."  Andrd  uttered  no  sentiment  like  this.  Miss  Sewaid,  his  early  friend,  on  reading  this  acoouni, 
wrote  thus  in  her  "  Monody  on  Major  AndrS :" 

"Ob  WuhlngtonI  I  thaaght  Ibsa  gnat  Bod  good, 
Nor  knew  thj  Nem-tUnt  for  foUtleu  blood  I 
Seren  u  ue  lbs  poWr  that  FortniH  gire, 
"nioo  cool,  datannin'd  murderer  of  the  bn^  T 
Loet  Ut  each  Ikirer  rime,  thtt  iDipiiei 

Hut  nnk  hli  blooming  tionon  in  the  tiimb. 


*  Aaron  Ogden  wes  bom  the  3d  of  December,  1756,  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1773.  He  was  nurtured  in  the  love  of  Whig  principles,  and  look  an  active  part  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  patriots.  In  the  winter  of  1775.-G,  he  wis  one  of  a  party  who  boarded  and  captured  a 
vessel  lying  off  Sandy  Hook,  named  Bint  Momntain  FalJry,  and  carried  her  safely  into  Elizabethport.  Mr. 
Ogden  received  an  appoinlment  in  the  Srat  New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  spring  of  17TT,  and  continued  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  in  the  autumn  of  1777;  wiu 
brigade  major  in  a  portion  ttftha  advanced  corps  of  General  Lee  at  Monmouth  in  the  summer  o[177S,  and 
xerved  as  asuataot  aidnle-camp  to  Lord  Stirling  during  that  memorable  day.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  in  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  against  the  Indians  in  IT79,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Springiield, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  17S0,  where  he  bad  a  horse  shut  under  him.  On  the  resignation  oS  Maxwell,  Ogden 
was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  of  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
called  open  to  perform  &»  delicate  service  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  afterward  accompanied  La  Fayette 
in  his  memorable  eampaign  in  Virginia  in  I7SI.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Captain  Ogden  and  his  com- 
pany gallaotlv  uomwd  the  leli  redoabt  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  was  "  honored  with  the  peouliar  appro- 
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to  EacbsBge  AadrA  for  Anold  dficliiied.  A  Depntation  firom  the  Bridah  Gencnl 

ticipated.  The  commandant  received  Ogden  courteously,  sent  the  packet  across  the  river, 
asked  him  to  stay  all  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Andre  became  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Ogden,  in  reply  to  the  commandant's  question,  "  Is  there  no  way  to  spare 
Andre's  life  ?**  assured  him  that,  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  give  up  Arnold,  Andre  might 
be  saved.  He  informed  him,  however,  that  he  had  no  assurance  to  that  effect  from  Wash- 
ington, but  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  efiected.  The 
commandant  immediately  left  the  company,  crossed  the  river,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Clinton.  Sir  Henry  promptly  refused  compliance,  for  honor  would  not  allow  the  surrender 
of  a  man  who  had  deserted  from  the  Americans  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  Ogden,  and  he  prepared  to  return  to  the  camp.  At 
dawn,  on  mustering  his  men,  a  sergeant  was  missing — ^he  had  deserted  to  the  enemy  during 
the  night.  No  time  could  be  lost  in  searching  for  the  deserter,  and  Ogden  returned  to  Tap- 
pan  without  him.*  October  1. 

Great  was  the  distress  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  reading  Washington's  dispatch  ^^^ 
and  the  letter  of  Andre.  He  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  officers^  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  deputation  of  three  persons  should  proceed  to  the  nearest  American  outpost, 
open  a  communication  with  Washington,  and,  presenting  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  Andre, 
endeavor  to  procure  his  release.  Toward  noon  on  the  1st  of  October,  General  Robertson. 
Andrew  Elliott,  and  William  Smith,  the  deputation  appointed  by  Clinton,  accompanied  by 
Beverly  Robinson  as  a  witness  in  the  case,  arrived  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  in  the  Greyhound 
schooner,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  A  request  for  a  parley  had  been  sent  by  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington, by  Captain  Ogden,  in  the  morning.  General  Greene  was  deputed  by  the  chief  to 
act  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  already  at  the  ferry  when  the  Greyhound  came  to  anchor. 
General  Robertson,  with  great  courtesy  of  manner  and  flattering  words,  opened  the  confer- 
ence, and  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  at  issue,  when  Greene  politely  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  **  Let  us  understand  our  position.  I  meet  you  only  as  a  private  gentleman, 
not  as  an  officer,- for  the  case  of  an  acknowledged  spy  admits  of  no  discussion."  With  this 
understanding  the  conference  proceeded ;  but  Robertson  produced  nothing  new  calculated  to 
change  Greene's  opinion  respecting  the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner.  A  letter  from 
Arnold  to  Washington,  Mtfiich  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  was  now  produced  and  read.  The 
deputies  believed  that  this  would  have  the  desired  effect,  and  kept  it  back  until  verbal  ar- 
guments should  fail.  Had  their  words  been  full  of  persuasion  and  convincing  facts,  this 
letter,  so  hypocritical,  malignant,  and  impudent,  would  have  scattered  all  favorable  impres- 
sions in  the  mind  of  Greene  to  the  winds.  The  traitor  menaced  Washington  with  dreadful 
retaliation  if  Andre  should  be  slain,  and  in  prospective  charged  upon  the  commander-in-chief 
the  guilt  of  causing  torrents  of  blood  to  flow.*  **  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Sparks,  **  that 
this  letter  could  have  been  read  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  although  written  at  his  request,  with 


bfttion  of  WashiDgtoo."  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  af^er  the  war,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  in  1800,  a  state  senator 
in  1801,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  April,  1838,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years. 

^  The  desertion  of  the  sergeant  was  arranged  by  Washington,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ogden.  The 
object  was  to  obtain  information  of  much  importance.  A  paper  had  been  intercepted  in  which  was  fonnd 
tbe  name  of  General  St.  Clair,  so  relatively  connected  with  other  particulars  as  to  excit<^,a  suspicion  that  he 
was  concerned  in  Arnold's  treason.  The  intelligent  sergeant  soon  ascertained  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  such  suspicion,  and  that  the  paper  in  question  was  designed  by  the  enemy  to  fall  into  Washington's 
kaod^  and  excite  jealousy  and  ill  feelings  among  the  American  officers.  The  papers  were  traced  to  a  Brit- 
ish emissaiy  named  Brown.     The  sergeant  found  means  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  Washington. 

*  "  If,  after  this  just  and  candid  representation  of  Major  Andre's  case,*'  wrote  Arnold,  *^  the  hoard  of  {gen- 
eral officers  adhere  to  their  former  opinion,  I  shall  suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and  resentment ;  and  if 
that  gentlenoan  should  suffer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty 
and  honor  to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  in  my  power,  that  the  respect  due 
Co  flags  and  the  law  of  nations  may  be  .better  understood  and  observed." 

What  could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  holding  such  language  to  Washington,  under  the  eircnm- 
stances  ?  and  as  to  the  **  respect  due  to  flags,"  the  traitor  well  knew  that  in  no  part  of  the  transaction  had 
Andre  been  under  such  protection. 

IT.  O 
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Result  of  the  Efforts  to  Save  AndrA.  His  Letter  to  Washington  asking  to  be  Shot  Willis's  Pexvphrvsa. 

a  view  of  operating  on  the  judgment  and  clemency  of  Washington.  Could  any  language 
written  by  an  individual  have  a  more  opposite  tendency  ?  Disgust  and  contempt  were  the 
only  emotions  it  could  excite  ;  and  it  was  at  least  an  evidence  that  neither  the  understand* 
ing  or  the  heart  of  tl^e  writer  had  been  improved  by  his  political  change.  Hitherto  he  had 
discovered  acuteness  and  mental  resources,  but  in  this  act  his  folly  was  commensurate  with 
his  wickedness."* 

The  conference  ended  at  sunset,  and  Greene  returned  to  Tappan.  Robertson  expressed 
his  confidence  in  Greene's  candor  in  communicating  the  substance  of  their  discussion  to 
Washington ;  informed  him  that  he  should  remain  on  board  the  Greyhound  all  night,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  morning  he  might  take  Major  Andre  back  with  him,  or  at  least 
bear  to  his  general  an  assurance  of  his  ultimate  safety.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
Octobers,     i^g  the  Commissioners  received  a  note  from  Greene,  stating  that  the  opinion  and 

^'^^*  decision  of  Washington  were  unchanged,  and  that  the  prisoner  would  be  executed 
that  day.  Robertson  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  grief  He  had  written  to 
Clinton  the  evening  before,  expressing  his  belief  that  Andre  was  safe.  The  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  for  he  had  no  reasonable  warrant  for  such  a  conclusion,  except  in  the  known 
clemency  of  General  Washington.  Reluctant  to  return  without  some  word  of  consoling 
hope  for  Clinton,  Robertson  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  recapitulating  the  points  discussed 
at  the  conference  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  No  new  fact  was  presented  ;  no  new  phase  was 
exhibited.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Washington,  ofiering  some  im- 
portant prisoners  in  exchange ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  noble  efforts  to  save  the  prisoner,  to  the  victim  himself. 

I  have  said  that  Andre  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  dis- 
turbed him.  When  the  sentence  of  the  Board  was  communicated  to  him,  he  evinced  no 
surprise  or  evident  emotion  ;  he  only  remarked,  that,  since  he  was  to  die,  there  was  still  a 
choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a  material  difierence  in  his  feelings.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  be  shot— to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier— —and  for  this  privilege  he  importuned  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  written  the  day  before  his  execution.'  He  pleaded  with  a  touching  yet 
manly  earnestness  for  this  boon,  but  it  could  not  be  granted  by  the  customs  of  war.  Un- 
willing to  wound  his  feelings  by  a  positive  refusal,  no  answer  Mias  returned  either  to  his 
verbal  solicitation  or  his  letter,  and  he  was  left  the  consoling  hope  that  his  wish  might  pos- 
sibly be  gratified. 

The  1st  of  October,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  fixed  for  the  time  of  bis 


*  Life  of  Arnold,  jSmer,  Biog,^  iii.,  275. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter ;   tlie  original  is  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

*^  Sib, — Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted  to  honorable  porsaits, 
and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excellency  at 
this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments^  will  not  be  rejected.  Sympathy  toward  a  sol- 
dier will  surely  induce  your  excellency,  and  a  military  tribunal,  to  adapt  the  mode  oj^  my  death  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  of  honor.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  toward 
me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience 
the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"John  AxDaB." 

This  letter  has  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased,  in  verse,  by  N.  P.  Willis : 

**  It  ii  not  1110  fear  of  death  I  can  gire  up  the  young  fame 

That  damps  my  brow ;  I  bnm'd  to  win ; 

It  is  not  for  another  breath  AH— but  the  tpoUess  name 

I  ask  tbcc  now ;  I  glory  in. 
I  can  d!e  with  a  lip  vnstirr'd, 

And  a  quiet  lieart—  *'  Thine  is  the  power  to  give, 

Let  Jittt  this  prayer  be  heard  Thine  to  deny, 

Ere  I  depart.  Joy  for  the  hour  I  live, 

Calmness  to  die. 

*I  can  give  up  my  mother's  look —  By  all  the  brave  should  cheriah. 

My  sister's  kiss ;  By  my  dying  breath, 

I  can  Uiink  of  love— yet  brook  I  ask  Uiat  I  may  perish 

A  death  like  this  I  By  a  soldier's  death.** 
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axecation,  bnt,  in  oonaequeDee  of  the  protracted  oonferenoe  at  Dobba's  Feny,  it  wu  paat- 
poued  until  the  next  day.     Andrd  had  procured  hia  military  Buit,  and  in  calnineu  counted 


the  apeeding  boon  o(  his  life,  Ulking  wth  self-powewion  to  those  who  viiited  him,  and  ctcii 
indalging  in  the  practice  of  bii  faTonte  accomplish m en t.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed 
for  hia  execution,  he  aketched  with  a  pen  a  likeness  of  himself,  sitting  by  a  table,  octohw  i 
of  which  a  fkc  simile  is  here  given.  The  original  is  now  in  the  TrurnbuU  Gal-  "^ 
Icry  at  Yale  College.  It  will  be  leen  that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  of 
thia  Kbetoh  to  those  in  the  portrait  on  page  197. 

Major  Andrd  waa  executed  at  Tappan,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780." 
Doctor  Thacher,  then  a  anrgeon  in  the  ContinenUl  army,  and  present  on  the  occasion,  has 
left  the  following  account  in  his  Journal  :  "  Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  I 
have  jnat  vitneased  hia  exit.     It  was  a  tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  interest The 

>  I  copied  this  fao  NBile  rrotii  one  in  Spnrks's  Lift  and  TVeiuon  ofjntold,  where  i>  given  (he  followin)* 
extract  froio  a  letter,  wrillen  by  Ebeneser  Baldwin  to  the  presideat  of  Yale  College,  and  dated  al  New 
UaTon,  Aagtut  Sth,  1832: 

"  It  afliirds  me  pleasore,  as  agent  of  Mr,  JabeK  L.  Tomlinson,  of  Stratrord,  and  of  Mr.  Nathan  Been  [aee 
pag*  431,  vdame  i.,  for  a  notice  of  Mr.  Beers],  of  this  city,  to  reqaesi  your  aoceptuice  of  the  acoompaoj- 
ing  miaialiire  of  Major  Jobk  AnDsi.  It  is  bis  likeness,  sealed  at  a  table,  in  his  gnard-roani,  aod  drawn 
1^  hiouell,  with  a  pen,  an  the  morning  of  the  da;  fliefl  for  bis  eiecnlinn.  Mr.  Tomlinson  informs  me  that 
a  reapite  waa  granted  until  the  next  day,  and  that  thia  miniature  was  in  the  moan  lime  presented  to  him 
(then  acting  as  officer  of  ibe  f[uard)  by  Major  Annai  himself.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  present  when  Ibe  sketch 
waa  made,  and  says  it  waa  drawn  without  the  aid  of  a  (lookinp;]  glass.  The  sketoh  njb*e4{Uently  passed 
into  Ibe  band*  of  Mr.  Beera,  a  fellow-oflioer  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  the  station,  and  from  thenoe  wu  trans, 
brred  to  me.     It  has  been  in  my  poeseasioo  several  years." 

*  His  executioner  was  a  Tory  named  Strickland,  who  resided  in  the  Ramapo  Valley.  He  was  in  oon- 
IbMineot  at  Tappan,  tud  was  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that  be  shoold  perform  the  office  of  banipnan.  Ben- 
jamin Abbot,  a  drum-major,  who  died  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  in  Jane,  1621,  at  tbe  age  of  92  year^ 
played  the  dead  maroli  on  that  occasion. 
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principal  guard-officer,  who  win  coostanlly  in  the  room  with  the  priwner,  relatet,  tbkt  when 
the  hour  of  execution  wai  auaounced  to  him  in  the  morninf ,  he  received  it  without  emotion, 
and,  while  &U  present  were  affected  with  Bilenl  gloom,  he  retained  a  firm  countenance,  with 
ealmneu  and  contpoauTe  of  mind.  Observing  hifi  servant  enter  his  room  in  tears,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Leave  me,  until  you  can  show  yourseirmcre  manly.'  His  breakfast  being  sent 
to  him  from  the  table  of  General  Washington,  which  had  been  done  every  day  of  bis  eon- 
finement,  he  partook  of  it  as  nsual,  and,  having  shaved  and  dreasod  himself,  he  placed  his 

)hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said  to  the 
guard-officers,  '  I  am  ready  at  any  moment, 
gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you,'     The  fatal  hour 
i  having  arrived,  a  large  detachment  of  troops 

L'  ~~:~"M'li  '~'~  "    ~  *"  paraded,  and  an  immense  eonconrse  of 

people  assembled.  Almost  all  our  general  and 
field  officers,  excepting  his  excellency'  and  his 
staff,  were  present  on  horseback.  Melancholy 
and  ^oom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  scene 
was  awfully  afiecting.  I  was  so  near,  during 
the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,  as  to  ob- 
serve every  movement,  and  to  participate  in 
every  emotion  the  melancholy  scene  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Major  Andre  walked 
from  the  stone  house  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  between  two  of  our  subaltern  offi- 
cers, arm-in-arm.  The  eyes  of  the  immense 
multitude  were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as  if  con- 
Fuel  or  ExicvTia.i.t  BciouE  of  the  dignified  deportment  he  display- 

ed. He  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but 
retained  a  complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely  bowed  to  several  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as 
being  the  mode  of  death  most  conformable  to  the  feeling*  of  a  military  man,  and  he  had  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  sud- 
denly he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started  backward  and  made  a  pause. 
■  Why  this  emotion,  sir  V  said  an  officer  by  his  side.  Instantly  recovering  his  composure, 
he  said,  '  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I  detest  the  mode.'  While  waiting,  and  stand- 
ing near  the  gallows,  I  observed  some  degree  of  trepidation — placing  his  foot  on  a  stone  and 
rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in  his  throat  as  if  attempting  to  swallow.  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  perceived  that  things  were  in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into  the  wagon,  and  at 
this  moment  he  appeared  to  shrink  ;  but,  instantly  elevating  bis  head  with  firmness,  he  said, 
'  It  will  bo  but  a  momentary  pang ;'  and,  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs, 
the  provost  marahal,  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms,  and  with  the  other  the  victim, 
after  taking  ofi'  his  bat  and  stock,  bandaged  his  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness,  which  melt- 
ed the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks  not  only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the  throng  of  spec- 
tators. The  rope  being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped  the  noose  over  his  head,  and 
adjusted  it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the  awkward  executioner.  Colonel  Scam- 
mel  now  informed  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired  it.     He  raised  the 

'  It  is  wud  thai  Washington  never  uw  Major  Andre,  having  avoided  a  personal  interview  with  him  from 
the  be((ilininf{. 

'  The  place  of  Andre's  execation  a  now  designated  by  a  alone,  lying  on  the  right  of  a  lane  which  niiw 
[roni  the  highway  from  Tappan  village  to  old  Tappan,  on  the  westerly  side  of  a  Ibt^  peach  orchard  owned 
by  Dr.  Banow,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  WaahingtoD'a  bead-qoarters.  The  stone  is  a  small  bowlder, 
on  tbe  upper  lurface  of  wfaioh  is  inseribed  "AnoKi  exeootid  Oct.  2d,  1780."  It  is  eboat  three  Teet  in 
length.  This  alone  was  placed  there  and  inscribed  in  I84T,  bj  a  palriotio  merchant  of  New  York.  A 
mora  eleganl  and  dorable  monnment  sbonld  be  erected  npon  the  spot. 
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OP  THE  REVOLUTION, 


DUntennent  of  Andrt'i  Bsaula 


BdbTliie  Duke  of  York. 


baadkerebter  froro  hii  eyes,  and  said,  '  I  pray  you  to  bear  ma  witnew  that  I  meet  my  fate 
like  a  brave  man.'  The  wagon  being  now  removed  from  tinder  him,  he  was  suspended,  and 
instantly  expired.  It  proved,  indeed,  '  but  a  momentary  pang.'  He  was  dresied  in  his 
royal  regimentala  and  boots.  His  remains,  in  the  same  dress,  were  placed  in  an  ordinary 
eoffin,  and  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;'  and  the  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  tears 
of  thousands.  Thus  died,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,  the  pride  of 
the  royal  army,  and  the  valued  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. '" 

The  captors  of  Andre  (Paulding,  Williams,'  and  Van  Wart),  were  nobly  rewarded  by  Con- 
gress for  their  fidelity.  In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washington  said,  ocmiwrT. 
"  Their  condact  merits  our  warmest  esteem  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  think  "^ 
the  pubhc  would  do  well  to  allow  ihem  a  handsome  gratuity.  They  have  prevented,  in 
all  probability,  otir  suffering  one  of  the  severest  strokes  that  could  have  been  meditated 
■gainst  us."  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  NoTember  3. 
eipresaive  of  the  public  sense  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  "  three  ^'°*'- 

young  volnnteer  mt)itia-men,"  and  ordered  "that  each  of  them  receive  annually,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  two  hundred  dollar*  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money  of. 
these  states 
during  life, 
and  that  the 
Board  of  War 
procure  for 
each  of  them 
a  Mlver  med- 
al, on  one  side 
of  which  shall 
be  a  Aield 
with  this  in- 
scription, Fi- 
del iTr,  and 
on  the  other 
the  following 
motto  r  Vin- 
cent      AMOR 


Tm  Cattoh'  Muui~ 


'  In  a  subsequent  publicaiJon  by  Doctor  TbBcher,enlitledObi(rea(i'imf  rttatiHg  ta  tht  Eiim^ion  a/ Major 
jSudri,  he  says  thai  ihe  regimentals  of  thai  officer  were  given  to  his  servanl.  His  remains  were  taken  up 
in  IS31  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British  consul  at  New  York,  remoTed  (o  England,  and  deposited  near  hit 
aoDonient  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  no  metallic  butlons  were  fonnd  b  his  RraTc,  il  is  evident  he  had 
been  stripped  o(  his  regimealals  before  bnrial.     He  was  interred  in  an  open  field  then  belonging  lo  a  Mr. 

Mr.  Buchanan  published  sn  Interesting  acooaDC  of  the  disinlermenl  in  I  S3 1.  It  was  done  by  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  On  opening  the  firave,  the  moldering  coffin  was  found  about  three  Teet  belov  the 
snrlace.  The  roots  ol  a  pesch-rree,  which  some  aympatbiziog  hand  had  planted  nt  the  head  of  his  grave, 
had  twined  like  a  net-work  eroand  the  young  hero's  skull.  A  leather  siring,  which  he  had  used  for  tying 
his  hair,  was  perfect ;  this  Mr.  Buchanan  sent  te  Andre's  surviving  sisters.  While  a  prisoner  after  his  cap- 
ture at  Si.  Joiin's  in  1TT5,  Andre  parted  with  his  watch.  This  was  also  obtained  and  sent  to  his  sisters. 
Two  small  cedars  were  growing  by  the  grave.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  wns  sent  lo  England  with  the 
ressoins,  and  Mr.  Bnobonan  snggested  to  the  duke  the  propriety  of  having  a  snutT-boi  made  of  some  of  the 
wood,  as  a  present  for  the  Reverend  Mr,  Denrarot,  of  Tappsn,  who  greatly  assisted  the  consul  in  the  dis- 
inlermcDl.  The  duke  had  an  elegant  box  made,  lined  with  gold,  and  inscribed  "From  his  royil  highnem 
■he  Duke  of  York  to  Iha  Reverend  Mr.  Demarat."  Mr.  Buchanan  received  a  silver  inkstand,  inscribed 
"The  surviving  sisters  of  Major  AndrS  lo  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  consal,  New  York." 
They  she  sent  a  silver  cup,  wilh  a  similar  inscription,  to  Mr.  Demsrat. 

•  Militarg  Jomrnal,  p.  222,  223. 

'  David  Wh-liahs  was  bora  in  Tarrjtown,  October  Slst,  1754.  He  enlered  the  army  in  177.S,  was 
under  Montgomery  at  St.  John's  sod  Quebec,  and  continued  in  the  militia  service  until  1779.  He  look  an 
active  part  against  the  Cme-boi/i  and  Skinntri  on  the  Neutral  Ground,  He  was  not  in  regular  service  when 
be  joined  in  the  expedition  the  day  before  the  capture  of  Andr^.     After  the  war,  he  married  a  Miss  Beoe- 
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they  have  rendered  their  country."^  The  medals  were  aflerward  given  to  the  three  indi* 
viduals  by  Washington  himself,  at  head-quarters,  and  the  captors  enjoyed  the  annuity  dur- 
ing their  lives.' 

Commensurate  with  the  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  evinced  for  Andre  was  the  sentiment 
of  indignant  hatred  and  disgust  of  Arnold,  and  it  was  the  ardent  desire  of  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  arch-traitor  and  punish  him  as  his 
wickedness  deserved.  Various  plans  were  arranged,  secret  and  open,  to  capture  him,  and 
several  expeditions  were  formed  for  that  avowed  object.  One,  while  the  army  was  yet  at 
Tappan,  and  the  tears  of  sympathy  for  poor  Andre  were  hardly  dry  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
soldiers,  was  almost  successful.  It  was  known  only  to  Washington,  Major  Henry  Lee,  and 
Sergeant  Champe,  the  latter  the  principal  actor  in  the  movement. 

Washington  had  learned  that  Arnold's  quarters  in  New  York  were  next  door  to  those  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (now  No.  3  Broadway),  and  that  he  seemed  to  feci  so  secure  with  his 
now  friends  that  his  usual  caution  was  but  little  exercised.  The  chief  conceived  a  plan  (or 
abducting  the  traitor  and  bnnging  him  to  the  American  camp.  The  principal  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  to  procure  the  proper  instruments  for  such  an  enterprise.  Recent  events 
had  made  the  commander-in-chief  suspicious,  for  he  knew  not  where  smaller  traitors  might 
be  lurking.  He  sent  for  Major  Henry  Lee,  the  commandant  of  a  brave  legion  of  cavalry  ; 
a  man  in  whose  patriotism,  prudence,  and  judgment  he  knew  he  could  confide.  Already  he 
had  intrusted  to  this  officer  the  delicate  service  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  many  flying  ru- 
mors that  other  officers  of  high  rank  were  likely  to  follow  Arnold's  example.  To  him  Wash- 
ington disclosed  his  wishes.  "  I  have  sent  for  you.  Major  Lee,"  he  said,  "  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  have  in  your  corps  individuals  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an  indispens- 
able, delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever  comes  forward  on  this  occasion  will  lay  me 
under  great  obligations  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  will  reward  him  am- 
ply. No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night."  The  nature  of  the 
service  was  disclosed  to  Lee,  and  he  promptly  replied  to  his  commander  that  he  had  no 
doubt  his  legion  contained  many  men  daring  enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  however 
perilous ;  but  for  the  service  required  there  was  needed  a  combination  of  talent  rarely  found 
in  the  same  individual.'    Lee  suggested  a  plan  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  Washing- 

diet,  and  settled  in  Schoharie  county.  He  died  at  Broome,  in  that  county,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1831, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  remains  were  interred,  with  military  honors,  at  Livingstonville,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  His  widow,  I  believe,  is  yet  living  with  her  son  at  Broome,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  obtained  a  continuance  of  his  pension, 
which  had  been  stopped  at  his  death,  receiving  $2000  at  once.  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  petitioned 
for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  monument  to  Williams,  but  without  success.     See  Simms's  Schoharie  County. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  vi.,  154. 

*  In  1817,  Mr.  Paulding  applied  to  Congress  for  an  augmentation  of  his  annuity.  Major  Tallmadge, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  strongly  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  on 
the  ground  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  more  than  compensated  for  the  real  patriotism  which  they 
exercised  on  the  occasion  of  making  Major  Andre  a  prisoner.  The  statements  of  Andre,  at  the  time,  im* 
pressed  Tallmadge  with  the  belief  that  the  plunder  of  a  traveler  was  their  first  incentive  to  arrest  his  prog- 
ress, and  that,  could  they  have  been  certified  of  their  prisoner's  ability  to  perform  his  promises  of  large  pay 
for  his  release,  they  would  not  have  detained  him.  Andre  solemnly  asserted  that  they  first  ripped  up  the 
housings  of  his  saddle  and  the  cape  of  his  coat,  in  search  of  money,  but  finding  none,  one  of  the  party  said, 
"  He  may  have  it  [money]  in  his  boots."  The  discovery  of  the  papers  there  concealed  gave  them  the  first 
idea  that  he  might  be  a  spy.  Major  Andre  was  of  opinion  that  if  he  could  have  given  them  a  small  sum 
in  specie  at  first,  they  would  have  let  him  pass ;  but  he  only  had  a  small  amount  in  Continental  bills,  which 
was  given  him  by  Smith.  While  we  may  not  claim  entire  purity  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  captors  when 
they  first  arrested  the  progress  of  Andre,  we  can  not  doubt  the  strength  of  their  patriotism  to  withstand  the 
lure  of  large  bribes  after  they  discovered  his  real  character.  For  particulars  on  this  point,  see  a  small  vol- 
ume, entitled  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre,  published  in  New  York  in  1817  j  also  Walsh's 
American  Register,  vol.  ii.,  1817.  In  this  volume  of  the  Register  may  be  found  a  translation  of  Marbois's 
Complot  du  Arnold. 

'  In  addition  to  the  capture  of  Arnold,  the  emissary  was  to  be  commissioned  to  ferret  out  information 
touching  the  alleged  defection  of  other  ofiicers  of  the  Continental  army.  Already,  as  we  have  noticed,  a 
.<iergeant  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ogden  had  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  satisfied  Wash- 
ington of  the  innocence  of  one  general  officer  who  was  accused. 
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Scrgeaat  Champe.        Bit  Seoae  of  Honor.       CooMmto  to  attempt  the  AbduotioD  of  Arnold.       HIb  Deaertloo  &Tored  fay  Lee. 

toQ.  He  named  Champe,  the  sergeant  major  of  his  cavalry,  as  every  way  well  qualified 
for  the  service,  bot  he  was  afraid  his  sense  of  personal  honor  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  perilous  expedition — desertion — ^for  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  va- 
cancy in  the  corps  to  receive  a  promised  commission.* 

Lee  sent  instantly  for  Champe,  communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of  Washington,  and  de- 
picted»  with  all  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master,  the  glory  that  await- 
ed him,  if  successful.  Champe  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  his  countenance  evincing 
the  greatest  excitement  of  feeling.  He  expressed  himself  charmed  with  the  plan,  and  its 
ptopofied  beneficial  results ;  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  for  his 
oonntry's  good,  however  perilous,  which  did  not  involve  his  honor  ;  but  the  idea  of  desertion 
to  the  enemy,  and  hypocritically  espousing  the  cause  of  the  king,  were  obstacles  in  his  way 
too  grave  to  be  disregarded,  and  he  prayed  to  be  excused.  Lee  combated  these  scruples 
with  every  argument  calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  spoke  of  the 
personal  honor  which  success  promised  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  ;  the 
great  service  which  he  would  perform  for  his  beloved  commander-in-chief,  and  the  plaudits 
of  his  countrymen.  He  told  him  that  desertion,  by  request  of  his  general,  for  a  laudable 
purpose,  carried  with  it  no  dishonor,  and  that  the  stain  upon  his  character  would  remain 
only  nntil  prudence  should  allow  the  publication  of  the  facts.  Afler  long  persuasion,  the 
sergeant  major  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made. 

Washington  had  already  drawn  up  instructions.  These  were  read  to  Champe,  and  he 
carefully  noted  their  import  in  such  a  way  that  their  true  meaning  could  not  be  understood 
by  another.  He  was  to  deliver  letters  to  two  individuals  in  New  York,  unknown  to  each 
other,  who  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  general.  He  was  to  procure  such  aid  in 
bringing  Arnold  away  as  his  judgment  should  dictate ;  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  for- 
bear killing  the  traitor  under  any  circumstances.'  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  between  the  camp  and  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Paulus's  Hook, 
were  next  considered.  There  were  many  pickets  and  patrols  in  the  way,  and  straggling 
parties  of  American  irregulars  often  ventured  almost  to  Bergen  Point  in  search  of  booty  or 
an  adventure.  Major  Lee  could  ofler  the  sergeant  no  aid  against  these  dangers,  lest  he 
should  be  involved  in  the  charge  of  favoring  his  desertion,  and  Champe  was  left  to  his  own 
resources.  All  that  Lee  could  do  was  to  delay  pursuit  as  long  as  possible,  after  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  sergeant  major  had  deserted. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Champe  took  his  cloak,  valise,  and  orderly-book,  October  90. 
mounted  his  horse  secretly,  and  with  three  guineas  in  his  pocket,  which  were  given  ^^^' 
him  by  Lee,  **  put  himself  on  fortune."  Lee  immediately  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Within  half  an  hour,  Captain  Cames,  the  officer  of  the  day,  came  to  him  in  haste,  and  in- 
formed him  that  one  of  the  patrols  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  on  being  challenged, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escaped.  Lee  complained  of  fatigue  and  drowsiness,  pretended 
to  be  half  asleep,  and  thus  detained  the  captain  some  minutes  before  he  seemed  fairly  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  that  officer's  visit.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  one  of  his  own  dra- 
goons had  deserted,  for  such  an  event  had  occurred  but  once  during  the  whole  war.  The 
captain  was  not  to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  but  immediately  mustering  the  whole 
squadron  of  horee,  by  Lee's  reluctant  order,  satisfied  both  himself  and  his  commander  that 
one  had  deserted,  and  that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Champe,  the  sergeant  major, 
who  had  decamped  with  his  arms,  baggage,  and  orderly-book.     Captain  Carnes  ordered  an 

^  John  Cbampe  was  a  Virginian.  **  He  was  a  native  of  Loudon  county,"  stijs  Lee,  in  his  Memoirij 
"and  at  this  time  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age;  enlisted  in  1776;  rather  above  the  common 
size ;  full  of  bone  and  muscle ;  with  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,  of  tried  cour- 
age and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  as  likely  to  reject  an  overture,  coupled  with  ignominy,  as  any  officer 
in  the  corps." — Memoirs^  p.  272. 

*  Lee  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  to  aid  Champe.  With  him  the  sergeant  was 
to  have  daily  intercourse,  as  if  hy  accident,  and  through  him  Lee  was  to  receive  communications  from  his 
nergeant  major.  He  agreed  to  pay  Baldwin,  if  successful,  one  hundred  guineas,  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  three  negroes. 
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immediate  pursuit.  Lee  made  as  much  delay  in  the  preparation  as  possible,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  be  ordered  a  change  in  the  command,  giving  it  to  Lieutenant  Middleton,  a  young 
man  whose  tenderness  of  disposition  would  cause  him  to  treat  Champe  leniently,  if  he  should 
be  overtaken.     By  parleying  and  other  delays,  Champe  got  an  hour  the  start  of  bis  pursuers. 

It  was  a  bright  starry  night,  and  past  twelve  o*clock,  when  Middleton  and  his  party  took 
the  saddle  and  spurred  after  the  deserter.  A  fall  of  rain  at  sunset  had  efiaced  all  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  thus  favored  the  pursuit,  for  the  single  foot-prints  of  the  dragoon's  horse  were 
easily  traced  and  recognized.^  Often,  before  dawn,  when  coming  to  a  fork  or  a  cross-road, 
a  trooper  would  dismount  to  examine  the  track.  Ascending  an  eminence  at  sunrise  near 
the  "  Three  Pigeons,"*  a  tavern  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Bergen,  they  descried 
from  its  summit  the  deserting  sergeant,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance.  The  pur- 
suers were  discovered  by  Champe  at  the  same*  moment,  and  both  parties  spurred  onward 
with  all  their  might.  They  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  There 
was  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  below  Bergen,  which  left  the  great  road  a 
little  below  the  Three  Pigeons.  There  Middleton  divided  his  party,  sending  a  detachment 
by  the  short  road  to  secure  the  bridge,  while  himself  and  the  others  pursued  Champe  to  Ber- 
gen. He  now  felt  sure  of  capturing  the  deserter,  for  he  could  not  reach  Paulus's  Hook 
without  crossing  the  bridge  in  question.  The  two  divisions  met  at  the  bridge,  but,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  Champe  had  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  was  not  to  be  found.  He,  too, 
was  acquainted  with  the  short  cut,  and  shrewdly  considered  that  his  pursuers  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  abandon  his  design  of  going  to  the  British 
post  at  Paulus's  Hook,  and  seek  refuge  on  board  one  of  two  of  the  king's  galleys  which  were 
lying  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  little  settlement  of  Communipaw,  about  a  mile  from  Bergen. 

Middleton  retired  hastily  from  the  bridge  to  Bergen,  and  inquired  if  a  dragoon  had  been 
seen  there  that  morning.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  no  one  knew  which  way 
he  went  from  the  village.  The  beaten  track  no  longer  gave  a  legible  imprint  of  his  horse^s 
shoes,  and  for  a  moment  his  pursuers  were  foiled.  The  trail  was  soon  discovered  on  the 
road  leading  to  Bergen.  The  pursuit  was  vigorously  renewed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Champe 
was  discovered  near  the  water's  edge,  making  signals  to  the  British  galleys.  He  had  lashed 
his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly-book,  upon  his  back.  When  Middleton  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him,  Champe  leaped  from  his  horse,  cast  away  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword,  and  with  the  naked  blade  in  his  hand,  he  sped  across  the  marsh,  plunged  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  bay,  and  called  to  the  galleys  for  help.  A  boat  filled  with  strong 
oarsmen  responded  to  his  call,  and  he  was  soon  on  board  the  galley,  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion  in  his  possession.  The  captain  of  the  galley  gave  him  a  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  the  scene  just  mentioned  was  described,  and  before  night 
the  sergeant  was  safely  quartered  in  New  York. 

Middleton  recovered  the  horse,  cloak,  and  scabbard  belonging  to  Champe,  and  returned 
to  Tappan.  Lee  was  grieved  when  he  saw  the  supposed  evidence  that  poor  Champe  was 
slain  ;  but  equally  great  was  his  joy  when  he  learned  from  Middleton  that  the  sergeant  had 
escaped  safely  on  board  one  of  the  enemy's  galleys.  Four  days  afterward  Lee  received  a 
letter  from  Champe,  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  without  signature,  informing  him  of  the  oc- 
currence just  narrated. 

Champe  was  sent  by  Clinton,  for  interrogation,  to  his  adjutant  general.  The  faithful- 
ness of  the  legion  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attached  was  well  known  in  the  British 
army,  and  this  desertion  was  regarded  as  an  important  sign  of  increasing  defection  among 
the  Americans.  This  opinion  Champe  fostered  by  adroit  answers  to  questions  proposed. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  questioned  him  closely ;  and  so  sincere  seemed  to  be  the  sergeant's 
desire  to  serve  the  king,  that  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  general.     Clinton 

*  The  horses  of  Lee's  legion  were  all  shod  by  a  farrier  attached  to  the  corps,  and  every  shoe,  alike  in 
form,  had  a  private  mark  pat  upon  it.  By  this  means  the  foot-prints  of  Gharope's  horse  were  recognized, 
and  the  course  of  the  deserter  made  obvious  to  his  pursuers. 

'  There  is  now  a  hamlet  of  that  name  there,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Haokcnsaek  to  Hobokeo. 
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gave  Champe  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  recommended  him  to  call  upon  General  Arnold,  who 
was  engaged  in  raising  an  American  legion,  to  be  composed  of  Loyalists  and  deserters.  This 
was  exactly  the  course  to  which  Champe  had  hoped  events  would  tend.  Arnold  received 
him  courteously,  and  assigned  him  quarters  among  his  recruiting  sergeants.  The  traitor 
asked  him  to  join  his  legion,  but  Champe  begged  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  if  caught 
by  the  rebels,  he  would  surely  be  hanged ;  but  promised  Arnold  that,  if  he  changed  his 
mind,  he  would  certainly  join  his  legion. 

Champe  found  means  to  deliver  the  two  letters  before  mentioned,  and  five  days  af^er  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  made  arrangements  with  one  of  Washington's  corre-  October  85, 
fpondents  to  assist  him  in  abducting  Arnold,  and  then  communicated  the  facts  to  ^"^^ 
Major  Lee.'  He  enlisted  in  the  traitor's  legion,  so  as  to  have  free  intercourse  with  him,  and 
ascertain  his  night  habits  and  pursuits.  In  the  rear  of  Arnold's  quarters  was  a  garden,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  water's  edge.*  Champe  ascertained  that  it  was  Arnold's  habit  to  re- 
turn to  his  quarters  at  about  midnight,  and  that  previous  to  going  to  bed  he  always  visited 
the  garden.  Adjoining  the  garden  was  a  dark  alley  leading  to  the  street.  These  circum- 
stances were  favorable  to  Charape's  plans.  He  had  arranged  with  two  accomplices  (one  of 
whom  was  to  have  a  boat  in  readiness)  to  seize  and  gag  Arnold,  on  a  certain  night,  in  his 
garden,  convey  him  to  the  alley,  and  from  thence,  through  the  most  unfrequented  streets,  to 
the  river.  In  case  of  detection  while  carrying  the  traitor,  they  were  to  represent  him  as  a 
dranken  soldier  whom  they  were  conveying  to  the  guard-house.  Once  in  the  boat,  they 
might  pass  in  safety  to  Hoboken.  ^ 

Champe  carefully  removed  some  of  the  palings  between  the  garden  and  the  alley,  and 
replaced  them  so  sUghtly  that  they  might  again  be  removed  without  noise.  When  all  was 
arranged,  he  wrote  to  Lee,  and  appointed  the  third  subsequent  night  for  the  de-  NoremberS, 
livery  of  the  traitor  on  the  Jersey  shore.     On  that  evening,  Lee  and  a  small  ^'^^- 

party  left  the  camp,  with  three  accoutered  horses-— one  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and 
one  for  his  associate — and  at  midnight  concealed  themselves  at  an  appointed  place  in  the 
woods  at  Hoboken.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  dawn  came,  but  Champe  and  his  pris- 
oner did  not  arrive.  Lee  and  his  party  returned  to  camp  greatly  disappointed.  A  few  days 
afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sergeant,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  an 
assurance  that  present  success  was  hopeless.  On  the  very  day  when  Champe  was  to  exe- 
cute his  plan,  Arnold  changed  his  quarters,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  an 
expedition  southward,  to  be  commanded  by  himself     In  this  expedition  the  American  le- 

'  In  this  first  eommnnication  he  assured  Lee  that  his  inquiries  concerning  the  alleged  defection  of  other 
American  officers  were  satisfactory,  and  that  no  such  defection  existed. 

*  Arnold's  quarters  were  at  No.  3  Broadway,  adjoining  those  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  house  is  yet 
standing,  and  is  represented,  with  Clinton^s  quarters,  toward  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  garden  ex- 
tended along  the  street  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Hotels  No.  5,  where  the  dark  alley,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  divided  it  from  the  premises  No.  9,  now  known  as  the  Atlantic  Oardtn.  The  shore  of 
the  river  was  formerly  a  few  yards  west  of  Greenwich  Street,  West  Street  being  all  **made  ground.'' 

'  Arnold  received,  as  the  price  of  his  desertion  from  the  Americans  and  attempted  betrayal  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  commission  as  colonel,  with  a  brevet  rank  of  brigadier,  in 
the  British  army,  and  the  sum  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information 
of  those  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  the  military  service,  that  the  term  brevet  is  used  to  a  commission 
giving  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  A  brevet  major  serves  and  draws  pay  as 
a  captain,  and  a  brevet  brigadier  as  colonel.  Arnold  was  lower  in  office,  both  actual  and  nominal,  among 
his  new  friends  than  ho  had  been  in  the  American  army.  But  large  bribes  of  gold  was  a  salvo  to  that  nice 
sense  of  honor  for  which  he  had  so  often  wrangled.  He  was  heartily  despised  by  the  British  officers,  and 
he  was  frequently  insulted  without  possessing  the  power  to  show  his  resentment.  Many  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  this  point  have  been  related.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  British  statesman,  as  he  rose  to 
make  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw  Arnold  in  the  gallery.  *'  Mr.  Speaker,''  he  said,  ^^  I  will  not 
speak  while  that  man  (pointing  toward  Arnold)  is  in  the  house."  George  the  Third  introduced  Arnold  to 
Earl  Baloarras,  ope  of  Burgoyne's  officers  at  Bemis's  Heights.  **  I  know  General  Arnold  and  abominate 
traiKMTS,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  earl,  as  be  refused  his  hand  and  turned  on  his  heel.  When  Talley- 
rand was  about  to  come  to  America,  he  was  informed  that  an  American  gentleman  was  in  an  adjoining 
room.     He  sought  an  interview,  and  asked  for  letters  to  his  friends  in  America.     "  I  was  bom  in  Amer- 
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gioa  was  to  be  employed,  and  poor  Champe,  who  had  ealisted  in  it  to  carry  ont  his  plans, 
waa  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Instead  of  orouing  the  Hudson  that  night,  with  the  traitor  his 
prisoner,  be  found  himself  on  board  of  a  British  transport,  and  that  traitor  his  commander ! 
December  IS.  ^he  expedition  sailed,  and  Champe  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia.  He 
'  '^^  sought  opportunities  to  escape,  but  found  none,  until  aller  the  junction  with 

Corawallis  at  Petersburg,  where  he  deserted.  He  passed  up  toward  the  mountains,  and 
into  the  friendly  districts  of  North  CaToUoa.  Finally,  he  joined  the  legion  of  Major  Lee, 
just  after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Great  was  the  surprise 
of  bis  old  comrades  when  they  saw  him,  and  it  was  increased  at  the  cordial  reception  which 
the  deserter  received  at  the  hands  of  Lee.  His  story  waa  goon  told,  and  four-fold  greater 
than  before  his  desertion  was  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  corps  for  him.  They  felt  proud 
of  him,  and  his  promotion  would  have  been  hailed  by  general  acclamation.  Knowing  that 
he  would  immediately  be  banged  if  caught  by  the  enemy,  he  was  discharged  from  service. 
The  commander-in-chief  munificently  rewarded  him  ;  and  seventeen  years  afterward,  when 
President  Adams  appointed  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  then  preparing  to  defend  the  country  from  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  French,  the 
chief  sent  to  Colonel  Lee  for  information  concerning  Champe,  being  determined  to  bring  him 
forward  in  the  capacity  of  a  captain  of  infantry.  But  the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to 
Kentacky,  and  was  asleep  in  the  soil.' 

A  few  months  after  my  visit  to  Tappan,  I  made  another  tour  to  the  vicinity.     I  passed 
two  days  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Ramapo,  through  which  the  New  York  and  Erie 
rail-way  courses.     Every  rocky  nook,  sparkling  water-course,  and  shaded  glen  in  that  wild 
valley  has  a  legendary  charm.     It  is  a  ravine  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  opening  wide  toward 
the  fertile  fields  of  Orange  county.     It  was  a  region  peculiarly  distinguished  hy  wild  and 
daring  adventure  during  the  Revolution,  and,  at  times,  as  important  military  ^ound.     There 
the  marauding  Cow-boys  made  their  rendezvous  ;  and  from  its  dark  coverts,  Claudius  Smith, 
the  merciless  freebooter,  and  bis  three  sens,  with  their  followers,  sallied  out  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country,*     Along  the  sinuous  Ramapo  Creek,  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  and  while  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Ramapaughs  yet  chased  the  deer  on  the 
rugged  hills  which  skirt  the  valley,  iron-forges  were  establish- 
ed, and  the  hammer-peal  of  spreading  civilization  echoed  from 
the  neighboring  crags.      Not  far  distant  from  its  waters  tbe 
great  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West 
Point  wag  wrought ;'  and  the  remains  of  one  of  tbe  Ramapo 
forges,  built  at  tbe  close  of  the  war,  now  form  a  picturesque 
ruin  on  the  margin  of  the  rail-way.*     A  few  miles  below  it, 
_  Ramapo  village,  with  its  extensive  machinery,  sends  up  a  per- 

ica,  lived  there  till  the  prime  o(  my  lire,  but  alas  I  I  can  calt  no  man  in  America  my  triend,"  replied  the 
stranger.     That  stranger  waa  Arnold. 

'  See  Lee's  Memoiri  of  thi  War  tn  thi  SoiUhm  Dtpartment  of  tht  XMttd  Statu,  from  paf^e  270  to  284. 
The  reader,  by  observing  the  Jates  ol  his  correspondence  with  Wnahington,  will  perceive  tbat  Lee  hns  ooo- 
founded  the  effort  of  Ofrden  ta  save  Andre  by  having  Arnold  given  up,  and  the  desertion  al  his  sergeant, 
with  the  expedition  of  Sergeant  Champe.  In  his  account  of  Chsnipe's  maneuver,  he  makes  the  salvation 
of  Andro  a  leading  incenlivo  to  ellbrts  lo  capture  Arnold ;  hut  Andre  was  execnled  on  the  Sd  of  October, 
whereas  Champe  did  net  desert  until  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

'  Claudius  Smith  was  a  larire,  fine-looking  man,  of  strong  mind,  and  a  desperado  of  the  darkest  dye. 
Himself  and  gang  were  a  terror  to  Orange  county  for  a  long  time,  and  tempting  rewards  were  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  He  waa  finally  oaptured  near  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  taken  to  Goshen,  where 
be  was  cbained  to  the  jail  floor,  and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  him.  He  was  hung  in  the  village  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1TT9,  with  Uardan  and  De  la  Mar — the  former  convicled  of  horse-slealing,  and  the  latter 
of  burglary.  Smith's  residence  was  in  Ihe  lower  part  of  Ihe  present  village  of  Monroe,  on  the  Erie  rail- 
way. Several  murders  were  afterward  committed  by  Smith's  son  Richard,  in  revenge  for  the  hanging  of 
his  father;  and  for  a  while  the  Whigs  in  tbat  region  suflered  more  from  Ihe  desperate  Cow-boya  than  be- 
fore the  death  of  their  great  leader.  For  a  detailed  account  of  transactions  connected  with  Claudius  Sraicb, 
see  Eager's  Hiilorj/  of  Orange  County,  p.  550-564.  '  See  page  132. 

*  This  mia  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  Sloatsbnrgh  station  and  Monroe  works.     The  (atgt 
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petoal  hymn  of  industry  from  the  wilderness.  This  village,  now  containing  a  population 
of  three  hundred/  is  owned  hy  the  Piersons,  the  elder  having  established  iron-works  there 
fifty  years  ago.  Jeremiah  H.  Pierson,  the  original  proprietor,  is  yet  living  there  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  himself  and  family  I  am  indebted  for  October. 
much  of  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  my  visit  to  the  Ramapo  Valley.  God  has  taken  ^^^' 
his  eyesight  from  him,  but  mercifully  vouchsafes  good  health,  sound  mind,  sunny  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  surroundings  of  a  happy  family.  I  listened  with  interest  to  a  narrative  of  his 
dear  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  traditions  gathered  from  his  scattered  neighbors  when 
he  first  sat  down  there  in  the  almost  wilderness.  Not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
war  closed  when  he  erected  his  forges,  and  the  sufferers  were  living  in  small  groups  all 
around  him.  They  have  all  passed  away,  and  volumes  of  unwritten  traditionary  history  are 
buried  with  them. 

The  American  army  under  Washington  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramapo  for  a 
few  days  in  July,  1777.  The  head-quarters  of  Washington  had  been  at  Morristown  during 
the  previous  winter  and  spring.  Believing  it  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  had  waited 
anxiously  for  Sir  William  Howe,  who  was  quartered  in  New  York  city,  to  make  some  de- 
cided movement.  Summer  approached,  and  yet  the  British  commander  gave  no  intima- 
tions respecting  his  designs  for  a  campaign.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  either  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  strong  posts  in  the  Highlands,  or  attempt  a  passage  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  a  seizure  of  Philadelphia.  Washington's  position  at  Morristown  was  an  eligible 
one  for  acting  promptly  and  efiiciently  when  Howe  should  move  either  way. 

General  Howe  had  a  considerable  force  stationed  at  New  Brunswick.  This  force  was 
augmented  early  in  May,  and  Washington  received  information  that  they  had  begun  to 
build  a  portable  bridge  there,  so  constructed  that  it  might  be  laid  upon 'flat  boats.  Believ- 
ing  this  to  be  a  preparation  for  crossing  the  Delaware,  Washington  collected  the  new  levies 
from  Virginia  and  the  Middle  States,  at  Morristown,  and  ordered  those  from  the  eastward  to 
assemble  at  Peekskill.  Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  American  army  moved  from 
Morristown,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  commanding  the  country  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware.  The  maneuvers  of 
detachments  of  the  two  armies  in  this  vicinity  in  June*^  are  noticed  on  page  331,  *\rn. 
vol.  i.  The  British  finally  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island  from  Amboyb  on  the  bjnneaa 
bridge  which  they  had  constructed  at  New  Brunswick,  and  entirely  evacuated  the  Jerseys. 

The  next  day  Washington  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Can- 
ada, and  at  the  same  time  spies  and  deserters  from  New  York  informed  him  that  a  fleet  of 
large  vessels  and  transports  were  preparing  in  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  greatly  perplexed.  At  first  it  appeared  probable  that  Howe  was  preparing  to 
sail  with  his  army  southward,  go  up  the  Delaware,  and  attack  Philadelphia  by  land  and 
by  water ;  but  the  intelligence  that  Washington  continued  to  receive  from  thie  North  made 
it  appear  more  probable  that  a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  the 
Hudson  River,  by  which  the  patriots  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  would  be  separated, 
and  a  free  communication  with  Canada  be  established,  would  engage  the  efforts  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe.  The  possession  of  the  Hudson  River  had  been  a  prominent  object  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

was  bnUt  in  1783-4,  by  Solomon  Townshend,  of  New  York,  to  make  bar-iron  and  anchors,  and  was  named 
the  Augusta  Works.  A  sketch  of  the  rain  forms  a  pretty  frontispiece  to  The  Salamander  (or  Hugo,  as  it 
is  now  called),  a  legend  of  the  Ramapo  Valley,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  The  historic  anecdote  re- 
lated in  the  introduction  to  this  charming  legend  I  also  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  '^venerable  Mr.  P ,'* 

through  whose  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  "  Hopper  House."     The  relics  of  the  Revolution  are 
.pleasingly  grouped  in  the  introduction  referred  to. 

^  When  the  large  cotton  factory  (the  spindles  of  which  are  now  idle)  and  the  screw  factory  of  Mr.  Pier- 
son  were  in  operation  here,  the  village  contained  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.     The  whole  valley  of 
the  Ramapo  has  but  three  or  four  owners.     Many  thousand  acres  belong  to  the  Townsends ;  the  Lorillard 
•  family  own  another  immense  tract ;  Mr.  MTarland  another  *,  the  Sloets  have  considerable  possessions,  and 
the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  Piersons. 
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Washinglon  remained  at  Middlebrook  with  the  main  division  of  the  army,  anxiously 
availing  the  movementB  of  the  enemy,  until  toward  Ihe  middle  of  July.  He  dispatched 
two  regiments  to  Peekekill,  on  the  Hudson,  and  had  his  whole  army  in  readiness  to  march 
in  that  direction,  if  ciccumstances  should  require.  When  it  was  certainly  known  that  the 
British  srmy  had  actually  emharked  on  board  the  fleet,  Washington  moved  elowiy  toward 
the  Highlands  by  way  of  MorristowQ,  Ramapo,'  and  the  Clove'.  He  encamped  in  the  latter 
place  on  the  15th,  eleven  miles  above  the  Ramapo  Pass  (of  which  I  Bhall  pres- 
ently write),  and  immediately  sent  forward  Lord  Stirling,  with  a  division,  to  Peeks- 
kill,  He  established  hii  head-quarters  at  Kamapo  on  the  23d  ;  but  so  much  was  that  re- 
gion infested  with  Cow-boys  and  .  .  .  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  near 
otherTories,  that  it  was  with  great  |  i>  _.  !  Sandy  Hook.  The  Weehawkea 
diSicully  that  he  could  obtain  cor-  '  '..-',.■  i  Hill  obstructed  a  full  view  of  New 
rect  information  from  a  distance.'  York  Harbor,  and  the  commander- 
Northward  from  the  present  Ram-  in-chief  was  uncertain  whether  the 
apo  village  rises  a  range  of  lofly  whole  fleet  had  dropped  down  to 
hills,  upon  the  highest  summit  of  the  Hook ;  but,  on  returning  to  bii 
which  is  upreared  a  huge  mass  of  quarters  at  Ramapo,  he  received 
granite,  shaped  like  a  mighty  dome,  positive  information  that  the  Brit- 
the  lop  covered  with  trees.  From  isb  fleet  had  gone  to  sea.  Con- 
this  eminence,  five  hundred  feet  vinced  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
above  the  village,  a  small  portion  destination  of  Howe,  Washington 
of  Now  York  Bay,  Staten  Island,  recalled  Stirling's  division  from 
and  the  ocean  near  Sandy  Hook,  Peekslcill,  broke  up  his  encamp- 
may  be  Jistinctty  seen  on  a  clear  ment  in  the  Clove,  and  the  army 
day,  the  distance  being  about  thit-  pursued  various  routes  toward  the 
ty-five  miles.  To  this  obserratory,  Delaware.  The  battle  of  Brandy- 
it  is  said,  Washington  was  piloted,  wine,  and  other  events  in  the  vi- 
and with  his  glass  saw  a  portion  ''■""'  »wcr.'  cinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  oc- 
curred soon  afterward,  will  be  noticed  m  subsequent  chapters. 

On  the  return  of  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier  and  General  Matthews  from  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  to  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  May.  1 779,  they  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
'  son  River  to  attack  the  forts  in  the  Highlands.     This  expedition,  as  we  have 

noticed  on  page  175,  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  soon  as  Wash- 
ington was  advised  of  this  movement,  he  drew  his  troops  from  their  cantonments  in  New 
Jersey,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  reached  the  Clove  on  the  7lh  with  five  brigades  and  two 
Carolina  regiments.  He  pressed  forward  to  Smith's  Clove,  whence  there  were  mountain 
passes  to  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  he  encamped.  Small  detachments  for  ob- 
servation and  protection  to  couriers  were  stationed  at  diflerent  points  from  the  encampment 

'  Ramapo,  or  Romopock,  was  a  small  settlement  on  ibo  Ramapo  River,  sboiil  five  miles  south  of  Ibe 
present  Suffoni's  Slation  on  Ihe  New  York  and  Erie  rail-way,  and  within  the  province  of  New  Jersey.  ]l 
was  nearly  seven  miles  below  the  present  village  or  Ramapo,  founded  by  Mr.  Picrson. 

'  The  Clove  here  mentioned  was  chiefly  the  Ramapo  Valley  extending  lo  Smith's  Clove,  whicb  continues 
northward  from  the  former,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Slalioo,  oa  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  far  in 
Ihe  rear  oTHaverslraw  and  Stony  Point.  Through  this  clove,  by  the  way  of  Ramapo,  was  the  best  route 
for  an  army  from  Now  Windsor  into  the  nppor  part  a{  New  Jersey.  The  main  division  of  the  Continental 
army  was  again  encamped  in  the  Clove  in  I7T9,  when  General  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point. 

*  "  I  can  not  give  yon  any  certain  account  of  General  Howe's  intended  operations,"  wrote  Washington 
to  General  Seiinyler.  "  His  conduct  is  puzzling  and  embarrassing  beyond  measure.  So  are  the  inlonna- 
tions  which  I  pel.  At  one  time  the  ships  are  standing  op  toward  the  North  River;  in  a  little  while  they 
are  going  up  the  Sound  ;  ond  in  an  hour  aflor  they  are  going  onl  of  the  Hook.  I  think  in  a  day  or  two  we 
must  know  something  oi*bis  intentions." 

*  This  view  is  from  the  ver|Ta  of  the  dam  abore  the  Ramapo  works,  near  the  rail-way,  looking  aortbeast. 
Tbe  eminence  is  called  Torn  Rock,  from  its  ragged  appearance  on  its  sontbeastem  side.     There  is  a  deep 
HsBore  in  a  portion  of  the  bare  rock,  from  which  comes  up  a  sound  like  tbe  ticking  of  a  watch,  caused  b)' 
the  water  which  percolates  through  the  scams  in  the  granite,     A  tradition  was  long  oarrent  that  Wash-   ' 
ingtoD  lost  his  watch  in  the  Hantre,  and  that,  by  some  miraoukras  power,  it  continued  to  lick  I 
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touthwftrd  to  old  Kftmftpo,  and  strong  inlrenchmeots  were  thrown  up  at  the  Pass,  a  narrow 
gorge  about  half  a  mile  below  the  present  Ramapo  village.     The  passage  between  the  hills 
here  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  stream,  the  rail-way,  a  wBf^n-road,  and  a  narrow  itrip  of 
meadow-laud.     The  hills  on  each  aide    , 
rise  abrupt  and  rocky.     It   was  a 
place  almo«t  as  easy  to  fortify  and 
guard  as  the  pass  of  old  Thermopylte. 
The  ditch  and  bank  from  the  wagon- 
.  road  -  eastward  are  yet  quite  promi- 
nent.    Largo  trees  have  overgrown 
them,  and  with  care  these  mementoes 
of  the  past  may  bo  long  preserved.  Rxaum  or  iKnr«cHMiKTi  ^t  the  Rihuo  Pi«».i 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Smith's  Clove,  the  successful  expedition  of  General  Wayne  against  Stony  Point  was  accom- 
plished.     This  success,  the  saheequent  evacuation  of  that  poit  and  of "Verpla nek's  Point  by 
the  British,  and  the  necessity  for  sending  rs- enforcements  to  General  Lincoln  at  the  South, 
caused  the  camp  in  the  Clove  to  be  Lroken  up  early  in  the  autumn.     The  main  por- 
tion of  the  army  went  into  winter  quartera  at  Morristown,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief  established  himself,  and  stroog  detachments  were  stationed  at  diSerent  points  among 
the  Highlands. 

Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  Ramapo  Valley  became  the  temporary  theater  of 
military  operations.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1781,  when  the  allied  armies  took  up  their 
Ime  of  match  for  Virginia  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis.  They  had  conjoined  upon 
the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  failure  of  Count  Da  Grasse,  commander  of  a  French  fleet 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces,  made  Washington  abandon  this 
project,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  military  operations  at  tho  South.  To  prevent  obsta- 
cles being  thrown  in  his  way  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  or  re-enforcements  being  sent  to  Corn- 
wallis, Washington  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  meditated  attack  upon  New  York. 

The  two  armies,  which  had  romained  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
eroMcd  the  Hudson  at  VerpUnck's  Point,  and  marched  by  different  routes  to  Trenton,  under 
the  general  command  of  Lincoln ;  some  passing  through  the  Ramapo  Valley  and  the  Pass 
to  Morristown,  and  others  taking  the  upper  route  above  the  Ringwood  Iron-works.  The 
French  took  the  river  route,  by  Tappan  and  the  Hackensaok  Valley,  to  Newark  and  Perth 
Aroboy.  At  the  latter  place  they  built  ovens,  constructed  boats,  collected  forage,  and  made 
other  movements  indicative  of  preparations  to  commence  an  attack,  first  upon  the  British 
posts  on  Staten  Island,  and  then  upon  New  York.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Hudson, 
Washington  had  caused  deceptive  letters  to  be  written  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  inter- 
cepted,' all  of  which  deceived  Sir  Henry  Clinton  into  the  belief  that  an  attack  upon  New 

'  ThisTiewia  rroto  the  road,  looking  north  toward  1  he  village  ofRuDapo.  The  remains  oftheinCranch- 
mau  are  leen  along  the  right  iu  the  roregrouad.  On  (he  let^  ia  the  dialanoe,  is  soon  a  glimpse  af  the  bills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  valley. 

'  One  of  the  bearers  of  itaeu  letters  vu  a  yoang  BaplUt  clergyman,  named  Montafpiie,  an  ardent  Wbig, 
wbo  ma  directed  by  Washinglon  (□  carry  a  dispatch  to  Morristown.  He  direcled  Ihe  messenger  to  crow 
ihe  river  at  King's  Fenj,  proceed  by  Haveratraw  to  the  Ramnpo  Clove,  and  ibrough  the  Pass  to  Morris, 
town.  Montagnie,  knowing  the  Ramapo  Pass  to  be  ia  poueBsion  of  the  Cow-bays  and  other  Triends  of  the 
eoemy,  Tentured  to  suggeat  to  the  eommander-in-cbier thai  the  upper  road  wonid  be  the  nfest.  "I  shall 
be  laken,"  be  said,  "if  I  go  Ihroagb  the  Clove."  "  Your  duty,  young  man,  is  not  lo  talk,  bat  to  obey  I" 
repbed  Washington,  slemly,  eoTorciag  his  words  by  a  vidorons  stamp  of  his  fool.  Honlagnie  proceeded  as 
directed,  and.  oear  the  Ramapo  Pass,  was  caugbt.  A  few  days  afterward  ha  wu  sent  lo  New  York,  where 
be  was  codGned  id  Ihe  Sugar  House,  one  of  the  famous  provost  prisons  in  the  city.  The  day  hfter  his  ar- 
rival, the  conlenti  of  ihe  dispalcbea  laken  from  him  were  publi^ed  in  Rivingtou's  Gazelle  with  great  pa> 
rade,  for  Ifaey  indioaled  a  plan  of  an  aliaok  upon  Ihe  city.  The  enemy  w«i  alarmed  thereby,  and  aolive 
pteparaiioDi  were  pot  in  motion  for  receiving  Ihe  besiegers.  Montagnie  now  perceived  wby  he  was  so 
poMiively  initntcted  to  go  ihroogh  the  Ramapo  Pass,  where  himself  liod  dispatobes  were  quite  sore  lo  be 
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York  city  was  the  ^and  object  of  the  Americana.  The  allied  arnaei  had  cto«ied  ttte  Dal- 
aware,  and  were  far  on  their  way  toward  the  head  of  Elk,  before  the  British  commander 
wa*  fully  aware  of  their  destination. 

About  four  miles  south  of  the  Ramapo  Fobs, 
and  three  from  SuBern's  Station,  on  the  road 
to  Morrislown,  is  the  "  Hopper  House,"  where 
Washington  made  his  head-<]uarter8  from  the 
2d  until  the  18th  of  September,  1780.     The 

mansion  was  owned  by  Hopper,  one  of 

the  most  active  Whigs  of  the  day.  He  was 
often  employed  by  Washingtoa  in  the  secret 
service,  and  frequently  visit«d  his  friends  in 
New  York  city  while  the  enemy  had  possession 
of  it.  On  such  oeoasions,  he  obtained  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  strength  of 

the  enemy,  without  incurring  suspicion,  as  he  i^^  iiomi  Uoon.i 

never  committed  a  word  to  paper.     The  re- 
mains of  the  patriot  rest  beneath  a  small  marble  monument,  in  a  family  cemetery,  upon  a 
grassy  knoU  by  the  road  side,  not  far  York  line.     It  was  here  that  he  receav- 

from  the  mansion.     This  is  the  house  ed  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gates  at 

wherein  those  letters  of  Washington,  be-  1^  ^^^  disastrous  battle  near  Camden,  on 
ginning  with  "Head-quarters,  Bergen  Jt^F  ^^^  ICth.of  August,  1780;  and  from 
oounty,"  were  written  ;  it  being  in  New  ^Rr  hence  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Hart- 
Jersey,  about  two  miles  from  the  New  ford,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  Septem- 
her,  to  meet  the  French  officers  in  council,  the  time  when  Arnold  attempted  to  sur 
render  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  venerable  widow  of  Sir.  Hop- 
pec  resided  there  until  her  death  in  1849,  when  she  had  reached  the  ninety-ninth  year  of 
her  life.  Her  daughter,  who  was  oflen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Washington,  is  still  living, 
but  was  absent  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  denied  the  gratification  of  viewing  those 
relics  of  the  Revolution  which  are  preserved  in  the  bouse  with  much  care.' 

Close  by  Suflem's  Station  is  an  old  building  coeval  with  the  original  Hopper  house.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Lieu  tenant -co  lone  I  Aaron  Burr,  while  stationed  there  in  command 
of  Malcolm's  regiment  in  September,  1777.  It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
head-quarten  of  Washington.     While  encamped  here  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Ram- 

aaimd.  When  tbey  appeared  in  Rivington's  Gazette,  Ibe  allied  armies  were  far  on  their  way  to  thn  Dela- 
ware. Moatagnis  admired  the  wisdom  of  Wasbington,  but  disliked  himself  !□  be  (he  viclim.  Mr.  Pier- 
■oo,  from  whom  1  obtained  (he  narrative,  received  it  froio  the  lips  of  Montagoio  biinselr. 

Upon  this  iticident  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oahes  Smith  {who  also  received  the  narrative  frinn  Mr.  P.)  founded 
ber  interesting  prize  tale  called  (he  Samapo  Pau.     She  also  mentiutis  it  in  her  introduction  to  TAc  Sola- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  road,  loobing  northeast.  The  low  part,  on  the  left,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  man- 
sion of  the  Revolution,  which  contained  the  dining-holl.  It  was  a  bni^  stnne  building.  A  part  of  it  has 
been  taken  down,  and  the  present  more  spacimia  ediflcH,  of  brick,  was  erected  soon  aRer  the  war. 

'  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  introduction  to  Tlu  SaiamaniltT,  m&kes  mention  of  the  centenarian,  mad  of  these  rel- 
ies. "  The  ancient  matron,"  she  saja,  "  has  Done  of  the  garrulity  of  ok]  age ;  on  (he  contrary,  ss  sbe  ad- 
verted to  past  scenes,  a  quiet  slateliness  grew  opon  her,  in  twaatiful  harmony  with  (he  aaliiect.  Rarely 
will  another  behold  the  siftht,  so  pleasing  (o  onrseives,  at  five  gtHrralioiu,  each  and  all  in  perfeo(  health 
and  intelligence,  under  the  same  roof-cree.  She  tp<Ae  of  this  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  of  (he  length  of 
time  her  ancestors  had  been  upon  the  soil;  in  irath,  we  bad  never  felt  more  sensibly  the  honoTableDCH  of 

gray  hairs We  were  shown  the  bed  and  farniture,  remaiaio)^  as  when  he  [Washington]  used  them; 

for  (he  room  is  kept  carefully  looked,  and  only  shown  as  a  particular  gratification  to  those  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  the  man  of  men.  Here  were  (he  dark  chin(z  hangings  beneath  which  he  had  slept ;  the  qoaint 
fnmitnre ;  old  walnut  cabinets,  dark,  massive,  and  i^cbly  carved  ;  a  Dutch  Bible,  Tnoun(ed  with  silver,  wi(h 
olasjis  and  ebain  of  same  material,  each  bearing  the  atamp  of  antiquity,  yet  all  in  perfect  preservatioti;  targe 
China  bowls  J  antique  mags )  paintings  upon  glass  of  cherished  members  of  the  Orange  tomily.  These  and 
other  objects  of  interest  remain  as  at  that  day." 
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»po  Pax,  Colonel  Burr  perfonned  an  exploit  wfaiob  waa  long  remembered  in  the  neigfabor- 
bood.  He  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  considerable  force  at  Hackensack, 
and  advancing  into  the  connlry.     Leaving  a  guard  tc  protect  the  camp,  Burr  marched  with 


the  woods,  ordered 
them  to  sleep  until  be 
should  awaken  tbem,  and 
then  went  alone  to  reoon- 
noiter.  A  little  before  day- 
light he  returned,  aroused 
bis  men,  and  directed  tbem 
to  follow  him,  without 
speaking  a  word  or  firing 
a  gun  until  ordered,  on 
pain  of  death.  Leading 
them  unobserved  between 
the  sentinels,  until  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  picket- 
guard,  he  gave  the  word 
Fire.'  Hit  men  rushed 
upon  the  enemy  before  they  bad  time  to  take  up  their  arms,  and  a  greater  portion  of  them 
were  killed.  A  few  prisoners  and  come  spoil  was  carried  olTby  the  Americans,  without  the 
loM  of  a  man  on  their  part.  Bun  sent  an  order  to  Paramua  by  an  express  for  all  the  troops 
to  move,  and  to  rally  the  country.  This  success  inspirited  the  militia,  and  they  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  Burr.  The  enemy,  thoroughly  frightened,  retreated  in 
haste  to  Paulua's  Hook  (Jersey  City),  leaving  bebind  them  a  greater  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  tfaoy  bad  collected. 

We  will  DOW  leave  the  Bamapo,  and,  saying  farewell  to  the  Hudson  and  its  associations, 
iraad  oai  way  toward  the  sunny  South. 


the  remainder  of  his  efiect- 
ive  men  to  Paramua,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles,  In 
the  direction  of  Hacken- 
sack. They  arrived  there 
at  sunset,  and  found  tbe 
militia  of  the  district  gath- 
ered in  great  confusion. 
Having  arranged  them  in 
order,  Burr  marched  for- 
ward with  thirty  picked 
men,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  approached  the  pick- 
ets of  the  enemy.  When 
within  three  miles  ofHack- 
ensack.  Burr  led  his  men 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Thou  desolate  and  dyinif  jear  I 
Prophetic  of  oar  final  fall ) 
Thy  buds  are  gone,  thy  leaves  are  sere, 

Thy  beauties  shroudcd^in  the  pall ; 
And  all  tbe  garniture  that  shed 
A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime, 
Halh  like  a  morning  Tision  fled 
Unto  Ihe  expanded  grave  of  time." 

JiMts  G.  Btooia. 

"  Thai  (oft  autumnal  time 

Is  come,  thai  sfaeds  npon  Ibe  naked  scene 
Channs  only  known  in  tiiis  our  OOTthern  clime^ 
Bright  seaaoDB  far  between. 

"The  woodland  folia^  nov 

Is  gathered  by  tbe  wild  November  blast , 
E'en  Ihe  thick  leaves  upon  the  poplar's  bough 
Are  (alien  to  the  last." 

John  H.  Bet^int. 

N  Iha  22(1  ofNovember,  1846,  I  left  New  York  to  visit  the  Southern  por- 
tions of  the  old  Thirteen  Statee,  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  War 
for  Independence.     Avare  of  the  lack  of  public  facilities  for  travel  below  th« 
Potomac,  and  not  doubting  that  many  of  the  localities  which  I  intended  to 
visit  were  far  distant  from  public  highways,  I  resolved  to  journey  with  my 
own  conveyance,  with  an  independence  and  thoTaughnese  not  vouchsafed  by 
Bteam  or  etage-d rivers.     I  purchased  a  strong,  good-natured  borHc,  harnessed 
n  to  a  light  dearborn  wagon,  stowed  my  luggage  under  Ihe  seat,  and,  taking 
B  reins,  on  a  bright  and  balmy  aflernoon  departed  on  a  drive  of  nearly  Ibur- 
!B  hundred  miles.     The  wisdom  of  my  resolve  was  a  hundred  times  made 
ifest,  for,  in  some  portions  of  the  South,  horse,  mule,  or  ox  could  not  have  beea 
nred  to  convey  me  to  places  of  interest,  lying  scores  of  miles  apart,  and  sooie« 
liles  away  from  stage-routes.     It  was  a  lonely  journey ;  sometimes  among 
atains,  sometimes  through  swamps,  sometimes  through  vast  pine  foresls  and 
sandy  plains,  and  somelimes  amid  the  most  interesting  natural  scenery,  even 
lid-winter.     It  was  to  me  a  journey  of  great  interest ;  and  the  dreary  days 
passed  in  riding  from  one  hallowed  locality  to  another,  ailer  leaving  the  Appomat- 
tox, were  all  forgotten  when  sitting  down,  pencil  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  some  arena  con- 
secrated by  patriotism  and  love  of  country.      Then  glorious  associatioos  would  crowd  thickly 
upon  the  memory,  weariness  and  privations  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  trnthful  heart 
would  chant, 

"  Great  God  1  we  Ihank  thee  for  this  home — 
This  bounleous  birth-land  of  the  free  ; 
Where  wanderer*  Trom  afnr  may  come 

And  breaihe  the  air  oT  liberty  t 
Still  may  her  flowers  uninunpled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise; 

And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing, 

Bemain  earth's  loveliest  paradise  I 

Vr.  J.  Pabodie, 
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Pflrth  Amboj.  ItM  oiigioal  Settlement  and  PrcMpecti.  Goremor  WnUam  Franklin. 

In  succeeding  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  my  readers  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  this  Southern  journey,  extended,  afler  leaving  my  horse  and  wagon  at  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina,  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  further. 

I  left  New  York  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  steam-boat  Transport,  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Rail-road  Company.  We  passed  out  at  -the  Narrows  at  four  o'clock 
between  Forts  Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  and,  traversing  Raritan  Bay,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  Staten  Island,  reached  South  Amboy  at  twilight,  where  I  remained  until  morning. 
This  little  village  is  situated  upon  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  rail- way  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan  is  Perth  Amboy,'  a 
pleasant  place,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  locality  of  considerable  historic  interest.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  and  ten  from  New  Brunswick  ;  the  latter  lies  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Raritan.  Upon  this  point  the  first  proprietors  of  New  Jer- 
sey intended  to  build  a  city.  **  If  the  Lord  permit,"  they  said,  in  their  published  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  region,  **  we  intend,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  erect  and 
build  our  principal  town,  which,  by  reason  of  situation,  must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most 
considerable  for  merchandise,  trade,  and  fishing  in  those  parts.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed 
npen  a  neck  or  point  of  land  called  Ambo  Point,  lying  on  Raritan*  River,  and  pointing  to 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  and  near  adjacent  to  the  place  where  ships  in  that  great  harbor  com- 
monly ride  at  anchor."  It  was  called  '*  a  sweet,  wholesome,  and  delightful  place ;"  and 
William  Penn  said,  on  taking  a  view  of  the  land,  "  I  have  never  seen  such  before  in  my 
life."  The  town  was  laid  out  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots,  many  buildings  were  erected, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  the  commercial  rival  of  New  York.  A  city  charter  was  obtained  for 
it  in  1718.  William  £ier  was  the  first  mayor,  and  James  Alexander — ^the  father  of  Lord 
Stirling,  of  the  Continental  army— was  the  first  recorder.  Barracks  for  soldiers  were  built 
there  in  1758^9,  and  were  first  occupied  by  the  Enghsh  troops  on  their  return  from  Ha- 
vana in  1761. 

Perth  Amboy  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Governor  Franklin  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  that  war.'     It  was  in  posses- 

^  This  point,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  East  Jersey  records,  bears  the  Indian  name  of  Ompage,  of  which 
»imbo  or  jlmboy  is  a  cornipiion.  The  white  settlement  there  was  for  some  time  called  Perth,  in  honor  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth^  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  the  name  of  Ambo  was  so  often  mentioned,  that  at  last  it  was 
called  Perth  Amboy. 

*  William  Franklin,  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
was  born  in  1731.  He  was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  foaght  bravely, 
nnder  Abercrombie,  at  Ticonderoga.  He  visited  England,  with  his  father,  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  Scotland  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  recommended  him  to  Lord  Fairfax.  That 
nobleman  appointed  him  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  he  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  He 
was  a  decided  monarchist,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  took  sides  against 
his  father.  He  involved  himself  in  quarrels  with  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  people  became* 
very  hostile  to  him  before  the  close  of  his  administration  in  1776.  On  the  23d  of  May  of  that  year,  the 
first  Provtnoial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  commenced  their  session  at  Trenton,  and  the  royal  government 
soon  afterward  ceased  to  exist.  A  constitution  was  adopted  in  July,  1776.  William  Livingston  was  electedi 
governor  in  place  of  Franklin,  and  that  deposed  servant  of  royalty,  declared  by  the  Congress  of  New  Jersey 
to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  at  which  place,  and  also  in  Litchfield  jail,  he  was  confined  for  some  time.  [See  p.  436, 
volome  i.]  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  America  in  1778,  Governor  Franklin  vras  exchanged 
for  some  American  prisoners,  and  released.  He  went  to  New  York,  where  he  served,  for  a  short  period,. 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Loyalists.  In  West's  picture  of  the  Reception  of 
the  American  Loyalists  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1783,  Governor  Franklin  is  a  prominent  personage- 
represented.  A  copy  of  this  picture  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Franklin  went  to  England 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  November,  1813,  enjoying  a  pension  of  $4000- 
per  annum.  He  and  his  father  were  reconciled  in  1784,  after  an  alienation  often  years.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever, could  not  forget  his  political  delinquency.  In  his  will,  after  devising  to  his  son  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  his  in  possession  of  the  governor,  and  also  all  debts  standing  against  him  on  his  account-books,  he 
says,  *'  The  psjrt  he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  leav- 
ing him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of/'*     Governor  Franklin's  wife  died  in  1778, 

*  Spurks's  Life  of  Franklin,  599.  ' 

II.  P 
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Donlap'i  Recollection  of  militvy  Affain  at  Perth  Amboy.  Journey  to  Crowwkka.  Mlnionary  Operatiotia  there. 

Bion  of  the  British  much  of  the  time ;  and  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  life  of  varied  hue 
there  presented,  is  given  hy  William  Dunlap  (who  was  horn  there),  in  his  History  of  tJte 
Arts  of  Design.  "  Here  were  centered,"  he  says,  "  in  addition  to  those  cantoned  in  the 
place,  all  those  [troops]  drawn  in  from  the  Delaware,  Princeton,  and  Brunswick ;  and  the 
flower  and  pick  of  the  army,  English,  Scotch,  and  German,  who  had  at  that  time  been 
brought  in  from  Rhode  Island.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  party  of  forty-second  Highlanders, 
in  national  costume,  and  there  a  regiment  of  Hessians,  their  dress  and  arms  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  first.  The  slaves  of  Anspach  and  Waldeck  were  there— the  first  somber  as 
night,  the  second  gaudy  as  noon.  Here  dashed  by  a  party  of  the  seventeenth  dragoons,  and 
there  scampered  a  party  of  Yagers.  The  trim,  neat,  and  graceful  English  grenadier  ;  the 
careless  and  half-savage  Highlander,  with  his  flowing  robes  and  naked  knees,  and  the  im- 
movably stiff  German,  could  hardly  be  taken  for  parts  of  one  army.  Here  might  be  seen 
soldiers  driving  in  cattle,  and  others  guarding  wagons  loaded  with  household  furniture,  in- 
stead of  the  hay  and  oats  they  had  been  sent  for. 

"  The  landing  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  from  the  ships  which  transplanted  the 
troops  from  Rhode  Island ;  their  proud  march  into  the  hostile  neighborhood,  to  gather  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  fer  the  garrison ;  the  sound  of  the  musketry,  which  soon  rolled  back 
upon  us ;  the  return  of  the  disabled  veterans  who  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  the  heavy 
march  of  the  discomfited  troops,  with  their  wagons  of  groaning  wounded,  in  the  evening,  are 
all  impressed  on  my  mind  as  pictures  of  the  evils  and  the  soul-stirring  scenes  of  war.  These 
lessons,  and  others  more  disgusting,  were  my  sources  of  instruction  in  the  winter  of  1776— 7."' 
NoTember  23,  ^  1^^^  Amboy  for  Trentou,  by  the  way  of  Crosswicks,  before  sunrise  the  next 
^^^'  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty ;  the  pools  by  the  road  side  were  skimmed 
with  ice,  and  fields  and  fences  were  white  with  hoar  frost.  The  deep  sand  of  the  road  made 
the  traveling  heavy,  yet,  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  my  strong  horse  had  taken  me  half 
the  way  to  Spottswood,  ten  miles  distant.  I  passed  through  Spottswood,  Old  Bridge,  Hights- 
town,  and  Cranberry,  to  Allentown,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Amboy,  where  I  dined.  These 
villages  have  a  neat  and  thrifly  appearance.  Over  the  level,  sandy  country  through  which 
the  road  passes,  extensive  peach  orchards  are  spread  out,  covering  hundreds  of  acres.  Cross- 
wicks,* the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  in  the  Revolution,  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  on  the 
left  bank  of  Crosswicks  Creek,  four  miles  from  Allentown,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Delaware  River.  The  creek  is  in  a  deep  ravine,  here  spanned  by  a  fine  latticed  bridge, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  settled  by  the  Quakers  in 
1681,  and  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  in  colonial  times  to  be  once  a  meeting-place 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Among  the  Indians  at  Crossweeksung,  Brainerd  and  Ten- 
nant  labored  successfully,'  and  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  upon  that  tribe  was  sensi- 
bly felt.  Here  a  small  detachment  of  the  American  army  was  stationed  aflcr  the  first  en- 
gagement at  Trenton,  where  the  Hessians  were  captured  ;  and  here  one  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  marching  from  Philadelphia  toward  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778,  were  pretty  se- 
verely handled  by  a  party  of  Americans.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  in  three  di- 
visions from  Philadelphia  :  one  by  Mount  Holly,  one  through  Columbus,  and  the  third  by 
Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  near  the  mouth  of  Crosswicks  Crock.  Near  the  latter  place 
was  a  draw-bridge,  and  as  the  British  attempted  to  repair  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  the 
militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Frelinghuysen,*  Van  Dyke,  and  Webster,  stationed  near,  rushed 

just  before  his  release  from  imprisoninent.  On  a  monumental  tablet  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York,  it  is 
inscribed  that,  ^  compelled  to  part  from  the  husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  despairing  of  the  soothing  hope 
of  his  return,  she  sunk  of  accumulated  distresses,"  &c.  His  son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  edited  his 
grandfather's  works,  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1823. 

*  Hiitory  of  the  Jirtt  of  Deiign,  vol.  ii. 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  appellation  of  the  place,  Crotnoeekiung,  signifying  a  ieparation. 
The  creek  separates  into  two  branches  not  far  from  the  village. 

'  In  less  than  one  year  after  Brainerd  commenced  preaching  among  them,  he  baptized  no  less  than  sev- 
enty-seven persons,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults. — Allen's  Jimer.  Biog.  Dictionary. 

*  Frederic  Frelinghuysen  was  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Frelinghuysen,  of  Raritan,  New  Jersey.     He 
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HUimlih  M  CroHwIcki.  Tbt  Fricndi'  HeeUng-boius.  Mri.  ISeTL  Bordcotows. 

Upon  them,  killed  four  &nd  wounded  Mveral.  Tbe  enomy  left  the  bridge  at  Bordentown, 
and,  marohing  up  to  Crowwicks,  attempted  to  repair  the  bridge  there,  which  the  Americana 
had  aIniMt  destroyed.'  The  alert  proviociala  were  ready 
to  receive  them  ;  and  from  Iheir  statioa  on  the  Wood- 
watdBville  aide  of  the  creek,  they  poured  upon  the  Brit- 
oaa  volleys  of  musketry,  wbich,  with  a  well-aimed  shot 
occasionally  from  an  old  six-ponnder,  efiectually  kept 
them  at  bay.  Being  re-cnforced  the  next  day,  the  ene- 
my repaired  the  bridge,  crossed  it,  and  pursued  their 
march  toward  Alleotown.  During  the  8ki^[^iBh,  one  of 
tbe  cannon-balls  fired  by  the  Americans  struck  the  north 
wall  of  the  meeting-bouse  and  lodged  therein,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  buiLding  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago. 
The  bole  made  by  tbe  ball  is  yet  visible  ;  the  dark  spot 
betweea  the  sills  of  the  two  upper  windows,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  marks  the  place. 

The  American  troope  at  Crosswicks,  after  tbe  battle  of  Trenton,  used  the  meeting-house 
fi>r  barracks ;  yet,  unlike  the  British  soldiers  who  occupied  churches  for  a  similar  purpose, 
they  neither  defaced  the  building,  nor  disturbed  the  society  in  their  public  religious  duties. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  the  soldiers  withdrew,  the  bMiches  were  properly  arranged, 
and  worship  was  held  as  usual. 

During  my  brief  tarry  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Crosswicks,  I  visited  the  venerable  Mis. 
Idell,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old.  She  clearly  remembered  the  advent  of  the  Amer- 
icans there,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton.  She  lived  with  her  brother,  two  or  three  miles 
fiom  the  moeting-house.  Twelve  American  officers,  on  horseback,  took  possession  of  his 
house  while  himself  and  family  were  in  meeting.  The  parlor  was  filled  with  equestrian 
accou torments,  and  she  and  two  other  children  "  almost  lost  their  wits  by  fright."  The  old 
lady  was  strong  in  mind  but  feeble  in  body  when  I  saw  her,  yet  she  was  able  to  nt  in  their 
plain  old  house  of  worship  every  meeting-day. 

I  lefl  Crosswickt  at  four  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  at  sunset.  It  was  a  pleasant 
drive  of  eight  miles  through  a  fertile  country ;  the  well-filled  barns  and  barracks,  and  the 
numerous  haystacks,  denoting  bountiful  harvests.  I  passed  a  little  northward  of  Borden- 
town, and  had  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  spires  above  the  brown  tree-tops.  As  we  may 
not,  in  tbe  course  of  our  journey,  approach  so  near  this  pleasant  village  again,  let  us  slacken 
ear  pace  a  little  as  we  go  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  from  whence  the  vane  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  is  visible,  and  consider  its  Revolutionary  history. 

Bordentown  is  "  a  city  upon  a  bill,"  and  ■■  can  not  be  hid."  It  is  at  tbe  elbow  of  the 
Delaware  River,  seven  miles  below  Trenton,  and  from  tbe  brow  of  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  that  noble  stream  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Joseph  Borden,  an  early  settler.  Here  both  the  Americans  and  Brit- 
ish had  military  stores  ;  and  hither  both  parties,  at  diflerent  times,  dispatched  small  detaoh- 
menti  to  surprise  and  capture,  or  destroy  them.     Here  a  strong  body  of  Hessians,  under 

giaduBlo]  at  Princetoa  In  1770,  and  when  tbe  Revolotion  broke  oul  be  entered  the  niiliuiy  wrvice  of  his 
eognti;.  He  was  a  captain  of  ■  mililia  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  December  26,  1776,  and,  il  ia 
said,  wa>  the  man  wbo  shot  Colonel  Rail,  tbe  commander  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  aCterward  promoted  to 
the  rank  irf'  colonel,  wbich  office  he  held  daring  tbe  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Ihe  old  Congress,  and,  un- 
der the  sdnilnislratian  oT  Washington,  was  a  senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  was  for  a  nonlber  of  jears 
me  of  lbs  trustees  of  Princeton  College.  He  died  in  April,  1804,  aged  aboat  fiAy-lwo  fears.  Theodora 
Frelinghnynn,  late  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  ChaDcellor  oS  tbe  Universily  of  New  York, 
is  his  BOD. 

*  An  American  named  Clevenger,  who  had  cat  awa;  Ihe  last  aleeper  of  ifae  bridf!;e  when  tbe  enemy  ap- 
pinecbed,  was  shot  in  the  back  ot  (he  head  and  killed  while  retreating.  He  was  Ihe  only  man  whom  the 
Americana  loat  in  tbe  skirmish. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  shed  iti  the  yard,  looking  soaiheast.  The  building  stands  in  the  center  of  a  largi 
naare,  is  of  imported  brick,  and  very  spaoioos.  The  Quakers  were  nomeroos  in  this  TJcioilj  in  Ihe  time 
of  the  Revolotion,  and  a  large  aomber  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  members  of  that  sect. 
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Count  Donop,  was  stationed  at  the  time  of  tbe  battle  at  Trenton.  One  of  the  several  ex- 
peditions sent  out  from  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  vessels  which  were  lying  in  Barnes's  and  Crosswicks  Creeks  at  this  place. 
Six  or  seven  hundred  troops  left  Philadelphia  about  ten  in  the  evening  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  went  up  the  Delaware  in  a  flotilla  consisting  of  two  row-galleys,  three  other  armed  ves- 
sels, and  twenty-four  flat-bottomed  boats.  They  had  fair  winds  for  ten  miles  of  the  way,' 
when  a  calm  ensued,  and  they  were  obliged  to  row  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  They 
expected  to  reach  Bordentown  and  perform  their  destructive  work  before  dawn,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  Before  landing,  they  burned  two  frigates  at  the 
White  Hills,  a  little  below  the  village,  and  afterward  destroyed  several  smaller  vessels. 
They  landed  without  much  opposition,  burned  the  residence  of  Joseph  Borden,  committed 
some  petty  malicious  trespasses,  and  then  re-embarked.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Bile's  Island,  intending  to  make  a  descent  upon  Trenton  ;  but  Greneral 
Dickinson,'  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  gave  them  such  a  warm  reception,  that  they 
hastily  turned  their  prows  southward.  On  their  way  down  they  landed  at  Colonel  Kirk- 
bride's  farm,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  burned  his  buildings,  and  seized  considerable  prop- 
erty. A  party  of  militia,  whom  General  Dickinson  sent  down  the  river,  succeeded  in  cap-' 
turing  a  sloop  which  the  enemy  had  filled  with  plunder,  and  took  prisoners  six  men  who 
were  on  board.  The  marauders  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  very  little  booty,  and  not  a 
particle  of  glory.* 

At  Bordentown,  from  1816  until  1842,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon,  resided.  His  park  and  grounds  comprised  about  fifteen  hundred  acres' 
of  land,  which  his  taste  and  well-directed  expenditure  of  money  redeemed  from  almost  bar- 
renness, and  made  beautiful.  His  mansion  was  enriched  with  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
art  in  paintiiig  and  sculpture,  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  friends  ;  and  while  he  was 
ever  willing  to  display  these  for  the  pleasure  of  the  poor,  his  hand  was  open  to  their  wants. 

The  sun  was  vailed,  at  its  setting,  when  I  arrived  a^  Trenton,*  by  an  ominous  red  vapor 
that  betokened  a  storm.  True  to  the  "  sign,"  the  morning  following  was  lowery,  and  a 
chilly  east  wind  made  sketching  in  the  open  air  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I  was  busy  with 
my  pencil  until  the  rain  began  to  fall  at  noon.  At  two  o'clock  the  sun  peeped  out  for  a 
moment,  and  smiled  so  pleasantly  (yet  deceptively)  that  I  ordered  my  horse,  and,  accompa- 

*  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  is  twenty-six  miles. 

'  Philemon  Dickinson  was  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Reyolution.  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  truest  dye,  and 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  outset  of  the  contest.  Although  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
cheerfully  hazarded  it  for  the  good  of  his  country,  preferring  poverty  with  liberty,  to  wealth  with  slavery. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  militia  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  displayed  the  greatest  brav- 
ery. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  his  state  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  various  civil  and  military  stations  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  Twelve  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  were  passed  in  domestic  retirement  at  his  seat  near  Trenton,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

'  Howe,  in  the  HUtorical  Collection*  of  Neto  Jertey,  P^g^  1^1)  records  one  or  two  incidents  of  this  incur- 
sion which  wore  related  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time.  He  said  the  British  offi- 
cers dined  at  the  house  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who, 
with  his  family,  was  absent  at  the  time.  A  young  lady,  eighteen  years  old,  named  Mary  Comely,  pro- 
vided the  dinner  for  them.  While  they  were  dining,  she  was  informed  that  the  soldiere  were  robbing  the 
houses  of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  went  in,  and  stealthily  cut 
a  piece  from  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  soldiers'  coats.  This  she  handed  to  the  commander,  and  by  it  he  de- 
tected the  thief.  By  this  means  the  property  of  her  relations  and  some  neighbors  was  restored.  A  Whig, 
in  order  to  save  his  property,  slew  a  sheep,  and  made  a  good  dinner  for  the  soldiers ;  but,  before  the  meal 
was  ready,  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  troops  to  fohn  in  line.  The  dinner  was  partaken  of  by  Colonel  Bay- 
k>r  and  his  light  horse,  who  arrived  towaid  evening. 

*  Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  FalUy  thirty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by  Quakers,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  aboat 
1679.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  was  called  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  Sankhican,  a  name  sig-. 
nifying  gun  or  firelock^  from  the  circumstance  that  a  tribe  of  Mohawks,  who  used  guns,  occupied  that  spot. 
A  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Assanpink  was  made  by  Colonel  William 
Trent,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1714,  and  from  him  Trent  Town  or  Trenton  derives  its  name. 
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HCoBkaj^  Farcy,  whan  WHhlD|ton  irc— J  Uh  IMimn.  Lang  Bridgg.  Cifitire  of  Forti  WnUngtliD  ud  !•««■ 

niad  by  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Smyth,  of  Bdvidere,  lUrted  for  M'Conkiy's  Fwry  (now  Ta;- 
lonvilla),  eight  milu  above  Trenton,  the  place  where 

"  On  ChrutiDW  day,  in  wvenly-siz, 
Our  gBllsDt  troops,  with  bsjonets  Sxed, 
To  Trentoo  msrchad  awgij," 

and,  with  Waihinglen,  crossed  the  Delaware,  on  the  memorable  night  of  that  featival.  We 
bad  ridden  acaxcely  a.  mile  before  the  rain  came  pattering  down  upon  our  wagon-top,  and 
when  we  returaed  at  Dveuing  the  Btorm  had  iucreaied  in  violence  to  that  of  a  dreuohing 
Kunmer  shower.  The  road  panes  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  it  muat  be  one  of  the  pleasanteit  drives  imaginable,  'fhere  are  several  beaotifui 
eountry-aeata  on  the  way,  with  grounds  tastefully  laid  out  and  shaded.  Two  miles  from 
Trenton  ia  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  an  immense  building,  having  nine  quadrangles,  and 
preaentiog  a  front  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  feeder  for  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
ion  Canal,  and  the  artificial  channel  made  ^ong  the  river  bank  for  the  produotion  of  water 
power  at  Trenton,  are  crossed  and  paralleled  by  the  road  all  the  way  to  YardleyviUe,  be- 
tween which  and  Taylorsville  the  great  dam  constructed  to  supply  these  streams  stretohea 
aerosa  tb«  Delaware.     Taybravillo  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry.     A 

noble  bridge,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  here  spans  the  river.  It 
Is  supported  by  eight  pien,  eight- 
een teet  above  the  water  when 
the  stream  has  it*  usual  depth. 
The  bridge  it  of  timber,  the  pieia 
of  aolid  masonry,  with  an  ioe- 
breaker  on  the  upper  side.  The 
view  here  given  is  from  below 
the  bridge  on  the  Pennsylvania 
aide,  looking  northeast,  and  ex- 
hibit* the  Jersey  shore  at  the 

„        _  „^ ,  _  precise  point  where  the  Ameri- 

can  army  landed,  an  event  which 
we  ahall  consider  presently.  Mr.  Taylor,  an  old  resident  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  spot, 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  a  bg-house  stood  at  the  time.  The  one  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  was  upon  the  ute  of  Uie  Temperance  House,  in  Taylorsville ;  that  upon  the  Jer- 
aey  shore  wa*  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  very  dark  when  we  reached  Trenton  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  With  the  feel- 
ings of  the  siUy  mortal  who  thought  a  brook  would  soon  run  dry  because  the  stream  was  so 
awifl,  I  hoped  for  a  bright  morning  because  the  rain  came  down  deluge-like.  Let  us  turn 
from  the  present  and  commune  an  hour  with  the  past. 

Fort  Wasbiogton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  New  York  city,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1 776,  and  the  garrison  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  skirmish  at  White  Plains  had  recently  octoiwin, 
occurred,  and  Washington,  penetrating  the  design  of  the  enemy  to  pass  into  New  ^'"'• 
Jersey  and  march  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  had  already  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army,  after  securing  some  positions  on  the  east  bank,  between 
Kingsbridge  and  the  Highlands.  He  encamped  at  Hackensaek,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Iiee 
where  General  Greene  was  in  command.  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobba'a 
Perry,  with  six  thousand  men,  on  the  IBth,  and  landing  at  Cluster,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  English  Neighborhood,  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Lee.  The  garrison 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  joined  the  main  army  at  Hackensaek,  five  miles  distant.  All  the 
baggage  and  miUtary  stores  at  Fort  Lee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  an  easy 
t  for  Comwallia ;  and  had  be  followed  up  this  luccesaful  beginning  with  energy. 
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there  is  every  probability  that  he  would  hare  captured  Waihingtoa  and  his  array.     The 
latter  cotameDced  a  retreat  toward  the  Delaware  when  Cornwallia  approached,  hoping  to 
be  Buffioieatly  re-enforced  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  militia  to  be  enabled  to  make 
a  successful  stand  against  the  invaders  at  some  intermediate  point.     But  late  reverses  had 
dispirited  the  militia,  and  Washington  found  his  army  diminishing  at  every  step  ratber  than 
augmenting.     By  the  last  of  November  scarcely  three  thousand  troops  remained  ia  the 
American  army.     For  three  weeks  he  fled  before  Cornwallis  across  the  level  districts  of 
New  Jersey.     Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenlon  were  sueoessively  evacu- 
ated by  the  Americans  and  occupied  by  the  enemy.     Oflea  the  music  of  tbe  pursued  and 
the  pursuers  would  be  heard  by  each  other,  yet  no  action  occurred.     Arrived  at  Trenton  on 
the  8th  of  December,  Washington  and  bis  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats.     The  last 
one  had  reached  the  Penasylvania  shore  just  as  one  division  of  Comwaltis's  army,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  viotors,  marched  into  Trenton.     This  wss  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.     The 
British  commander,  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  halted  within  sis  mile*  of  Trenton. 
Washiogton  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  but  was  disappointed.     Tbe 
service  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day  he  left  that  place,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  would  remain  longer  with  the  army.     General  Lee  had  been  left  at  While 
Plains  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
Washington  wrote  to  him  from  Hackensack,  requesting  him  to  lead  his  division  into  New 
Jersey  immediately  to  re-enforce  his  melting  army.     Lee  did  not  heed  tbe  request,  and  tbe 
commander-in-chief  finally  sent  him  a  positive  order  to  that  efleot.     This  order  was  repeat«d, 
and  yet  he  delayed  ;  and  so  tardy  was  his  march  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  that  it  was 
three  weeks  before  he  reached  Morristown.     It  is  evident  from  Lee's  conduct,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  letters  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  spirit  of  determined  disobedience  which 
governed  his  aotions,  as  x  strong  desire  to  act  independent  of  the  oommander-iu-chief,  and 
perform  wme  signal  service  which  would  redound  to  his  personal  glory.'     He  was  as  am- 
bitions as  he  was  impetuous  and  hrave.     He  had  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Gen- 
eral Heath,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Peekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  detachment  of  one  or 
two  thousand  men,  with  which  to  operate.     Heath  refused  to  vary  from  his  instructions, 
and  it  was  well  he  did.     Washington  continued  to  urge  Lee  to  form  a  junction  with  him  ; 
yet,  as  late  as  the  1 1  th  of  December,  two  days  after  tbe  passage  of  the  Delaware,  a  letter 
written  by  Lee  to  Washington,  at  Morristown,  hinted  at  various  contemplated  movements, 
not  one  of  which  referred  to  a  junction  offerees.     This  was  the  last 
letter  Washington  received  from  Lee  during  hii  march.     Two  days 
afterward,  while  pursuing  his  slow  and  reluctant  progress  toward 
the  Delaware,  Lee  was  taken  prisoner.     His  troops  lay  at  a  place 
called  Vealtown,  while  be  lodged  at  Basking  Ridge,  nearly  three 
miles  distant,  at  the  inn  of  a  Mrs.  White,  now  a  private  dwelling, 
Wum'i  TATHif  situated  upon  rising  ground  at  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  village. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  British  cav- 
alry, apprised  of  the  position  of  General  Lee,'  made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  quarters  on 

'  It  wss  Bt  this  time  thai  tbe  ckae  and  confidential  intimacy  which  exi»l«d  betwe«n  Wssbingtoa  and  Col- 
onel Joeepb  Reed  wu  disturbed  bj  b  letter  tmm  Lee  to  the  Istter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Reed  wb* 
with  WBahin)(tOD  at  Canifaridge  during  tbe  liege  oTBaataii,  and  was  the  most  oonfidential  friend  of  the  com- 
tnander-in-chier  On  the  21il  of  November  he  wrote  b  letter  to  Lee,  from  Hsckennck,  in  which,  poinledlj 
alluding  to  WaahingtiH],  he  complained  of  the  Indecision  of  officers,  at  tbe  same  time  complimentiog  Lee 
ioi  hi>  opposite  quslitj.  This  letter  wna  answered  in  a  tone  and  apiril  little  calcnlsted  to  oomnund  tbe 
respect  of  Wuhiagton  Tcr  either  part;.  Reed  had  !o(t  camp  before  its  arrival,  and,  a*  usual,  his  tetters 
were  opened  b;  the  commander-in-chief.  In  this  waj  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  ila  conlents.  Fiee 
explanaliona  were  made,  and  mataal  confidence  was  anerwsrd  resloreal,  which  eontinued  through  life. 

'  Following  the  aocount  of  Wilkinson,  in  his  Miriairt  (who  was  with  Lee  at  the  lime],  historians  say 
OM  a  Toiy  commanicaled  the  fact  of  Lee's  presence  at  While's  Tavern  to  CoIodaI  Harooml.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  such  wsi  the  faot ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  asserted,  in  the  Hitlorieat  CoUtcliinu  of  ynt 
Jtnty,  that  one  of  the  compilers  of  that  work  was  informed  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Drake,  of  Mendham,  that  the 
indlvidoal  wsi  a  Mr.  Msokelwraith,  an  elder  of  a  Prwbyterian  charcb,  who  was  snrrooMled  in  the  road  b; 
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the  moroiDg  of  the  13th  of  December,  dispeTMd  the  guanl,  and  captured  the  com- 
mander.* Lee  had  J  D(t  finished  a  letter  to  General  Gates  when  the  dragooos  appeared. 
So  ludden  waa  the  arreit,  and  bo  quick  was 
the  departure,  that  he  was  hurried  awajr  oa 
hoiseback,  bare-headed,  nothing  but  slippers  on 
hit  feet,  and  a  blanket  coat  on  his  back,  and 
conveyed  in  safety  to  New  York.  General 
Sallivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
on  Long  Island,  in  August  previous,  had  been 
exchanged,  and  was  now  with  Lee's  division 
of  the  army.  On  the  capture  of  Lee  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Snlliv&n,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward crossed  the  Delaware  and  joined  Wash- 
General  Lee  was  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  his  loss,  at  that  time,  was  very  severe- 
ly felt.  The  esUmstion  in  which  the  enemy 
lield  bis  services  may  be  understood  by  the 
declaration,  "  We  have  taken  the  American  i 
palladium."  Hia  disobedience  is  indefeasible ; 
yet,  viewing  subsequent  events  in  their  various  reliV-  ^^ 

tions,  that  very  disobedience  was  probably  iostiument-         /     ^r 
■I  in  working  out  greater  good  than  compliance  wonld      C/     Am^Q-X,*^ 

Hsrcoart  atiil  his  men,  pressed  inlo  service,  soil  eompelled  to  show  them  Lee's  qaarten.  When  Ihe  asssil- 
aau  urived,  ihe  guard  vrere  lunning  thenuelTea  oa  Ibe  soulb  Bids  of  the  houMi,  and  were  Biiddenly  sepa- 
rated from  iheir  amia;  hence  the  feebleness  of  their  resiit&Dce, 

*  Mr.  James,  the  English  novelist,  now  (1891}  leaiding  in  this  coantiy,  informed  a  friend  of  the  writer 
tbat  be  poesessea  &  muiuscripl  drawini;  of  Colonel  Hsroourt,  and  of  the  horse  which  he  rode  on  that  occs- 
noD.     The  horse  lived  to  the  eilrsordiaary  age  of  J|/ty  ytan. 

'  Charles  Lee  was  bora  in  Wales  in  1731.  He  was  the  son  of  GenerB]  John  Lee  of  Iha  British  array. 
He  was  a  conunissioaed  officer  in  IhG  armj  of  George  II.  at  S  very  early  age  (some  say  eleven  years),  aod 
ardently  pnrsucd  military  knowledge.  He  acquired  many  of  Ibe  Continental  languaires.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1756,  attd  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.  He  dwelt,  for  a  time,  with 
Ihe  Mohawks,  and  was  made  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  under  the  name,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  of  BWm;  WaliT. 
In  1762  he  bwe  a  colonel's  commiasiqn,  and  served  ander  Burgoyne  in  Portogal.  Alter  enKsging  for  a 
while  in  political  nrife  in  England,  he  went  to  tbe  Continent,  and  during  three  years,  from  ITTO,  he  ram- 
bled all  over  Europe.  He  was  received  with  favor  by  the  great,  and  finally  became  aid  to  Poniatowtki, 
king  of  Poland.  For  two  ymra  bo  basked  in  Ihet  monarch's  favor,  and  tben  went,  with  the  king's  embas- 
■edor,  lo  Torkey.  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1773  again  came  to  America,  He  be- 
oame  acquainted  with  General  Gates,  and,  through  his  persuasions,  purchased  a  Iraol  of  land  in  Berkley 
county,  Virginia.  Resigning  a  commission  which  he  held  in  tbe  British  army,  be  accepted  one  from  Con- 
gress when  the  Continenlal  army  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1775.  He  accompanied  Wasbinjiton  to 
Cambridge,  and. from  that  period  unii]  hia  capture  in  December,  1776,  he  was  engaged  in  very  active  serr- 
iee,  particalaily  at  Ihe  Soulb.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Preseoti,  who  was  captured 
oo  Rhode  Island,  and  within  a  month  afterward  he  vras  engaged  in  the  flerce  battle  of  Monmonth.  In  that 
oonfliot  he  was  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  the  ohief,  and  was  arrested  for  bis  misconduct.  His  trial 
resulted  in  hia  suspension,  a  verdict  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  for  it  was  believed  that  he  was  aim- 
ing at  supreme  command.  Tbe  verdict  was  conflrmed  by  Congress  in  ITSO,  and  he  left  tbe  army.  He 
fired  a  wbile  at  Berkley,  morose  and  secluded.  He  Bnally  went  lo  Philadelphia,  and  took  k>dgings  in  a 
boose  Dcnr  koowe  as  the  "  Slate-roof  House,"  once  ibe  restdetice  of  William  Penn,  where  he  died,  soon  aft- 
erward, in  poverty  and  obscurity.  His  death  occurred  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782,  at  the  age  of  flfiy-one. 
General  Lee  was  s  brilliant  man  in  many  things,  but  his  life  exhibiled  a  most  perfect  apecimen  of  antithe- 
ses of  cbaracUr.  He  was  bad  in  morals  and  manners,  profane  in  langoage,  and  neilber  feared  or  loved  God 
or  man.  He  wrote  bis  will  a  few  Jays  before  hia  death,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  sonl  to  tbe  Almighty, 
and  his  body  lo  the  earth,  saying,  "  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  oburcb- 
yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist  meeting-bouse ;  for,  since  I  have  resided  in  this 
ooontry,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company  wben  living,  that  I  do  not  cboose  to  eonlinue  ii  when  dead." 
His  last  words  on  his  death-bed  were,  "Stand  iy  nw,  my  hravt  grmadUrt!"  He  was  buried  in  Christ 
Ctatreb-yard,  Pbiladelphia,  with  military  honors.     Quite  a  large  ooncoone  of  citiieos  attended  his  fnaeral. 
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have  done.  Let  ns  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  moTements  of  the  two  armieB  upon 
the  Delaware. 

Washington  took  the  precaution,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  to  secure  every  hoat  and  ha- 
teau,  so  that  Comwallis  had  no  means  for  continuing  an  immediate  pursuit.  The  latter 
had  intended  to  cross  a  portion  of  troops  early  the  next  morning  between  M'Conkey's  and 
Coryell's  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a  number  of  boats  which  the  Americans  had 
collected  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  But  these  had  been  taken  away,  and  he  had  no  al* 
tentative  but  to  construct  boats,  or  wait  for  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  so  that  he  might 
pass  his  troops  over  on  the  ice. 

Washington  had  but  twenty-two  hundred  men  under  his  command  when  he  crossed  the 
river  ;  and  two  days  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  a 
portion  of  these,  he  had  but  seventeen  hundred — ^indeed,  not  more  than  one  thousand  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  The  proclamation  of  General  Howe,  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i., 
Norember  30,     ^^^  ^^^i^  circulated  freely  in  the  Jerseys  since  the  day  of  its  publication,  and 

^^^*  had  produced  wide-spread  disafiection  to  the  patriot  cause.'     New  Jersey  was 

now  in  possession  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  nothing  but  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Delaware 
lay  between  Comwallis  and  his  well-disciplined  army,  and  Philadelphia,  the  Federal  capital, 
where  Congress  was  in  session.  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  Congress  bills 
of  credit  were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  disfavor.  Hourly  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  melting  away,  and  despondency  was  brooding  over  every  patriot's  mind. 
Clouds'  and  darkness  were  gathering  thick  on  every  side.  The  campaign  had  been  little 
else  than  a  series  of  discomfitures,'  and  the  inefficient  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  keep- 
ing up  an  army  were  manifest  to  all.  Distrust  of  Congress  and  of  the  army  began  to  pre- 
vail in  all  minds,  and  the  sun  of  American  liberty  seemed  about  to  set  amid  the  clouds  of 
hopeless  despair.  Yet  Washington  was  firm  and  undaunted.  His  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Americans  seems  never  to  have  burned  with  a  brighter  and  steadier  light 
than  at  this  dark  moment.  Although  December  frosts  were  rapidly  preparing  a  bridge  over 
which  the  enemy  might  cross  the  Delaware  and  march  triumphantly  to  the  conquest  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  all  Pennsylvania,  yet  he  was  calm,  determined,  hopeful.  When  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  Philadelphia  should  be  taken,  he  replied,  <*We  will  retreat  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  While  there  was 
a  shadow  of  an  army  in  the  field — while  Congress  maintained  its  sittings  and  unity — awhile 
a  single  ray  of  hope  for  success  remained,  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  righteous  cause  was 
harbored  in  the  mind  of  that  great  and  good  man.    Already,  in  the  very  darkest  hoar,  he 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  seems  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  Lee^s  oharaoter  from  her  own  observa- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  his  dining  with  herself  and  husband  at  Watertown,  while  the  army  was  st  Cam- 
bridge. In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  she  speaks  of  him  as  "  plain  in  his  person  to  a  degree  of  ugliness ; 
careless  even  to  unpoliteness ;  his  garb  ordinary ;  his  voice  rough ;  his  manners  rather  morose ;  yet  sensi- 
ble, learned,  judicious,  and  penetrating."  Such  is  the  character  of  Lee  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  expressively  called  him  "  a  crabbed  man." 

^  Among  the  prominent  men  who  had  espoused  the  Republican  cause  at  the  commencement  and  now 
abandoned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  For  ten  days  after  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation,  two  or  three  hundred  persons  a  day  came  in  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.     Their  disappointment  is  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i. 

'  Although  the  Americans  had  generally  suffered  defeat,  yet,  from  a  summary  of  prisoners  taken  by  each 
party,  during  1776,  given  in  Sparks's  Life  and  Writingi  of  Weuhington  (iv.,  547),  tbe  Americans  were 
quite  successful  in  making  captures.  The  number  of  American  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  was  4854 ; 
the  number  of  British  taken  by  the  Americans,  2860 ;  making  a  difierence  in  favor  of  the  enemy  of  1994. 
In  this  statement  is  not  included  the  431  Americans  captured  at  the  Cedars,  but  includes  the  Hessians  taken 
at  Trenton.     The  number  of  American  officers  taken  was  304 — staff  25;  privates,  4101  :  totid,  4430. 

In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  lost,  according  to  Gordon  (ii.,  131),  12  mortars  and  cannons  of  brass, 
and  235  of  iron;  23,979  empty  shells,  and  17,122  filled;  2684  double-headed  shot;  a  large  quantity  of 
grape-shot ;  2800  muskets ;  400,000  cartridges ;  1 6  barrels  of  powder ;  a  quantity  of  bar  iron ;  500  in- 
trenching tools ;  4  covered  vira^ons ;  200  hand-barrows,  carts,  crows,  mantelets,  ekevaua^dt'frize^  &o. ; 
4000  barrels  of  flour,  at  Forts  Washington  and  Lee ;  baggage,  tenty,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  stores. 
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had  conoeiyed  the  masterly  stroke  of  military  skill  which  presently  brought  forth  soch  a  ra- 
diant spark  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware.' 

After  passing  the  Delaware,  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia  became  the  object  of  Washing- 
ton's greatest  solicitude.  He  dispatched  Greneral  Putnam  thither,  who,  with  General  Mif- 
flin, commenced  the  erection  of  defenses  at  diflerent  points  around  the  city.  Congress,  now 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  the  most  energetic  action,  put  forth  all  its  powers.  It  resolved  to 
defend  Philadelphia  to  the  last  extremity.  A  stirring  appeal  to  the  people  was  adopted  and 
sent  forth,  and  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was  begun,  in-  accordance  December  ii, 
with  a  plan  matured  by  Washington  and  a  committee  of  Congress,  while  the  ^^^^• 

American  army  was  upon  Harlem  Heights,  a  few  months  previous.  According  to  this  plan, 
all  the  hitherto  scattered  Continental  forces  were  to  be  embraced  in  one  grand  army,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  battalions  of  seven  hundred  and  filly  men  each,  to  be  raised  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  each  to  furnish  fifteen  battalions ;  Pennsylvania, 
twelve  ;  North  Carolina,  nine  ;  Connecticut,  eight ;  South  Carolina,  six  ;  New  York  and 
New  Jeney,  four  each ;  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  three  each ;  Rhode  Island,  two, 
and  Georgia,  one.  As  an  inducement  for  men  to  enlist  and  supply  the  places  of  those  whose 
term  of  service  was  about  expiring,  liberal  bounties  were  ofiered.'  A  loan  of  five  millions. 
of  dollars  at  four  per  cent,  interest  was  authorized. 

On  the  1 2th  oi  December,  Congress  invested  General  Putnam  with  almost  unlim- 
ited power  in  Philadelphia,  placing  under  his  control  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the 
city,  and  also  authorizing  him  to  employ  all  the  private  armed  vessels  in  that  harbor  for  the 
defense  of  the  place.  Cte  the  same  day,  under  the  advice  of  Putnam  and  Mifflin,  Congress 
resolved  to  retire  to  Baltimore,  because  Philadelphia,  now  being  made  the  seat  of  war,  could 
not  furnish  that  quiet  so  necessary  to  wise  and  dispassionate  legislation.'  A  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton,  was  appointed  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia,  to  act  in  behalf  of  Congress,  during  its  absence.  That  body,  pur- 
saant  to  adjournment,  reassembled  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  The  Whigs  in  Philadelphia 
were  in  great  consternation  when  Congress  left.  They  feared  the  Loyalists  in  their  midst 
qaite  as  much  as  the  approaching  enemy.  On  the  departure  of  Congress,  the  active  Loy- 
alists assumed  a  bold  tone ;  and  Genersl  Putnam,  who  was  sent  thither  to  fortify  the  city, 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause.  Nearly  the  whole 
body  of  Quakers,  though  passive,  belonged  to  that  party. 

■  ■  '  ■  I      m  I      ■■  ■  I    ■  ■       ■       ■■      I  ^^^^^1  I 

^  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Tminbiill,  of  Cooneoticut,  written  on  the  14th  of  December,  six  days  after  be 
crotted  the  Delaware,  be  said,  alluding  to  the  approach  of  Gates  with  a  considerable  force,  *^  They  may,  in 
coaJQDCtion  with  my  present  force  and  that  ander*  General  Lee,  enable  as  to  attempt  a  stroke  npon  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  who  lie  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  to  all  appearance  in  a  state  of  security.  A  locky 
blow  in  this  quarter  would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  would  most  certainly  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  people,  which 
an  quite  «unk  by  our  late  misfortunes." — WriHngi  of  Wa»hingto%  iv.,  220,  221. 

General  Greene,  to  whom  Washington  communicated  his  plans,  wrote  to  Governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, on  the  21st,  *^  We  are  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware.  Our  force  is  small  when  collected  to- 
gether;  but,  small  as  it  is,  I  hope  we  shall  give  the  enemy  a  stroke  in  a  few  days.  Should  fortune  favor 
the  attack,  it  may  put  a  stop  to  General  Howe^s  progress.''  Colonel  Reed  wrote  to  Washington  on  the 
21st,  ^'  Will  it  not  be  possible,  my  dear  general,  for  your  troops,  or  such  part  of  them  as  can  act  with  ad- 
vantage, to  make  a  diversion,  or  something  more,  at  or  about  Trenton  ?'^-^/6u/.,  542,  643. 

*  Each  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  an  allotment  of  land,  at  the  end  of  the  wbT) 
to  all  who  snnrived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who  should  fall  in  the  service.  The  allotment  of  a  oommoo 
soldier  was  to  be  one  hundred  acres ;  of  an  ensign,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hundred ;  a 
fnpfai",  three  hundred ;  a  major,  four  hundred ;  a  lieutenant  colonel,  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  a  colonel, 
&Ye  hundred.     This  allotment  was  to  be  extended  only  to  those  who  enlisted  "during  the  war." 

'  A  rumor  having  gone  abroad  that  Congress  was  about  to  dupene^  that  body  resolved  that  Washington 
sbottld  be  desired  to  contradict  "  the  false  and  malicious  report  spread  by  the  enemies  of  America,"  in  his 
general  orders.  The  commander-in-chief,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress  from  Trenton  Falls, 
written  on  the  12th,  wisely  declined  publishing  snob  refutation,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  his  course.  "  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  says  Sparks  (Woihingtony  iv.,  210),  "that  General  Washington  did  not 
publish  this  resolve  to  the  army,  for,  the  next  day  after  it  was  passed.  Congress  aotnally  adjourned  fram 
Philadelphia,  to  assemble  again  in  Baltimore."  The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the 
reiaiy  of  Congress,  but  it  does  not  appear  among  the  published  proceedings  of  that  body. 
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In  the  mean  while,  Washington  was  preparing  to  strike  the  enemy.  Greneral  Howe,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  remained  in  New  York,  and  the  operations  in  New 
Jersey  were  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  appears  from  Howe's 
dispatches^  that  he  did  not  contemplate  pursuing  the  Americans  further  than  the  Delaware, 
hut  designed  sending  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  to  meet  Burgoyne,  who  was  to  penetrate 
the  country  from  Canada.  Cornwallis  urged  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  as  a  paramount 
measure,  and  Howe  consented.  Yet,  with  all  his  vigilance  and  skill,  the  arrangement  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Jerseys  was  not  creditahle  to  the  sagacity  of  Cornwallis.  It  was 
scattered  in  detachments  along  an  extended  line.  A  body  of  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rail, 
was  stationed  at  Trenton,  and  another,  under  Count  Donop,  was  posted  at  Bordentown. 
The  English  troops  were  divided  into  a  chain  of  cantonments,  extending  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  river  to  a  point  below  Burlington.  Small  detach- 
ments were  also  stationed  at  Black  Horse  and  Mount  Holly.  Cornwallis  looked  with  such 
contempt  upon  the  weak  and  scattered  forces  of  Washington,  and  was  so  certain  of  an  easy 
victory  beyond  the  Delaware,  where,  rumor  informed  him,  the  people  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  regard  great  vigilance  as  necessary.  He  had  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  at  New  York  ;  and  so  confident  were  the  British  generals  that  the 
contest  would  be  ended  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Cornwallis  had  prepared 
to  sail  for  England  on  leave  of  absence.'  His  military  stores  were  chiefly  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  there  was  his  strongest  detachment. 

Lee's  division,  under  Sullivan,  and  the  regiments  from  Ticonderoga,  united  with  Wash* 
December,     ingtou  on  the  21st.     The  increased  pay  of  officers,  the  profiered  bounties  to  the 

1776.  soldiers,  and  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  the  effect 
to  retain  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  more  than  one  half  of  the  old  soldiers. 
The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  turned  out  with  considerable  alacrity;  and  on  the  24  th,  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  Americans  were  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Washington.' 
The  commander-in-chief's  head-quarters  were  at  Newtown,  a  little  village  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Neshaming,  two  miles  northeast  from  Bristol.* 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Hesssians  and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse  at  Tren- 
ton ;  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
Black  Horse,  and  Bordentown  were  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia militia,  under  Generals  Cadwallader*  and  Swing,  the  former  to  cross  near  Bristol,  the 
latter  below  Trenton  Falls  ;•  while  Washington,  leading  the  main  body  of  the  Continental 
troops  in  person,  assisted  by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox  of  the  ar- 

^  Parliamentary  Register^  xi.,  p.  260,  362. 

'  Ramsay  says  that  Colonel  Rail,  being  under  some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Trenton,  applied  to 
General  Grant  for  a  re-enforcement.  That  officer,  partaking  of  the  confidence  of  others,  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  cor* 
poraKs  guard." 

'  By  the  adjutant's  return  on  the  2  2d  of  December,  the  army  of  Washington  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  six  men.  Of  this  number,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  sick,  on  com- 
mand elsewhere,  or  on  furlough,  leaving  an  effective  force  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  effective  men  of  Lee's  division  and  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

*  Washington  occupied  the  house  now  (1848)  owned  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek ;  General 
Greene  was  at  the  large  brick  house,  now  Hough's  Hotel ;  and  General  Mercer  was  at  Mr.  Keith's,  a  little 
out  of  the  town.  It  is  related  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Americans  marched  to  M'Conkey's 
Ferry,  General  Mercer  told  Mrs.  Keith  that  he  dreamed,  the  previous  night,  that  he  had  been  attacked  and 
overpowered  by  a  huge  black  bear.  Mercer  was  killed  by  the  British  and  Hessians  at  Princeton  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  those  who  knew  of  his  dream  superstitiously  regarded  it  as  a  premonition  of  his  fate. 

'  John  Cadwallader  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  in 
1775.  He  entered  the  army,  and  was  appointed  brigadier  by  Congress  in  February,  1777.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gen- 
eral Conway,  the  quarrel  which  led  to  it  growing  out  of  the  intrigue  of  that  officer  with  Gates  and  others 
against  Washington.  Conway  was  badly,  but  not  mortally  wounded.  Cadwallader  removed  to  Maryland 
after  the  war,  and  became  a  member  of  its  State  Legislature.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1786, 
aged  forty-three  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  dispensed  its  blessings  with  a  liberal 
hand.     He  has  many  descendants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
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8acee«ftil  Direraioo,  l^  Patnain,  in  favor  of  Washington.  The  American  Army  croM  the  Delaware  on  Chrittmaa  Kight 

tillery,  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  M'Conkey'a  Ferry,  and  march  down  upon  the  enemy 
at  Trenton.  The  river  yet  remained  quite  free  from  ice,  and  every  thing  seemed  auspi- 
cious. Unknown  to  General  Washington,  Putnam,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  attacking  Trenton,  sent  Colonel  Griffin,  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  across  from  Philadelphia  into  New  Jersey,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
Trenton  expedition.  Griffin  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Mount  Holly,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Colonel  Donop  at  Bordento  wn.  He  was  ordered  not  to  fight,  but 
to  retreat  down  the  river  when  the  enemy  should  appear.  This  movement  had  the  desired 
efiect.  Donop,  who  should  have  been  near  enough  to  support  Colonel  Rail,*  moved  against 
Griffin  with  his  whole  force  of  two  thousand  men ;  and  so  dilatory  was  he  in  his  marches 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  that  it  was  two  days  before  he  returned  to  his  post.* 

Christmas  night  was  selected  by  Washington  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  He 
well  knew  the  German  habit  of  celebrating  that  day  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  rea- 
soned wisely  on  the  probability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hessians  being  half  disabled  by  in- 
temperate indulgence. 

The  division  with  which  Washington  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  consisted  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  At  dusk  they  paraded  December  99, 
at  M'Conkey's  Ferry  (now  Taylorsville),  expecting  to  reach  Trenton  by  mid-  ^"^• 

night.  The  cold  weather  of  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  put  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  river  was  so  full  of  floating  ice  that  at  first  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  crossing 
could  be  efieoted  at  all.  A  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  had  just  commenced,  and  the  night  be- 
came excessively  dark  and  dreary.  The  perilous  voyage  began  early  in  the  evening,  in 
boats  and  bateaux,  but  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  little  army  was 
mnstered  on  the  Jersey  shore.'  Washington  there  separated  his  troops  into  two  divisions, 
one  to  march  by  the  lower,  or  river  road,  the  other  by  the  upper,  or  Pennington  road.  The 
distance  to  Trenton  by  each  highway  was  about  equal.  The  commander-in-chief  ordered 
both  divisions,  immediately  on  forcing  the  out-guards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that 
they  might  charge  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  To  surprise  them  before  day- 
light was  out  of  the  question  ;  sudden  movements  arid  physical  force  must  supply  the  place 
of  strategy.  Washington,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Greene,  Mercer,  and 
Stevens,  commanded  the  division  on  the  upper  road  ;  Sullivan  led  that  upon  the  river  road. 
Both  divisions  marched  so  silently  that  they  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  picket-guards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Each  encountered  the 
out-gnards  at  the  same  time,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued ;  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  firing 
from  behind  houses  while  retreating  to  the  main  body  into  the  town,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  The  Hessian  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  disordered  ranks 
were  marshaled  into  battle  order  by  the  brave  Colonel  Rail.  Part  of  Washington's  division 
pushed  down  King  (now  Warren)  Street,  and  a  part  down  Queen  (now  Greene)  Street. 
Sullivan's  division  entered  by  the  mansions  of  Colonels  Dickinson  and  Rutherford,  through 
Second  and  Front  Streets.  By  this  disposition  of  the  patriot  forces  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, the  enemy  were  hemmed  in,  by  the  Assanpink,  or  Assumpink  (a  considerable  stream 
running  through  the  town),  on  the  south,  and  the  invading  troops.  At  the  head  of  King 
Street,  Captain  Forest  opened  a  six-gun  battery,  which  commanded  the  avenue.  Captain 
William  A.  Washington,  and  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,*  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 

>  The  name  of  this  officer  is  spelled,  by  different  writers,  Rohl,*  Ralle,t  Roll,t  Rhalle,§  Rha],ii  Rah],t 
IUwle,«*  Rall.tt 

*  GoidoD,  ii.,  152.     Stedman,  i.,  231. 

'  AmoDg  the  most  prominent  and  aotive  men  engaged  in  ferrying  the  army,  tradition  has  preserved  the 
names  of  Uriah  Slack,  William  Green,  and  David  Laning. 

*  Captain  Washington  was  afterward  greatly  distinguished  as  colonel  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  South.  James  Monroe  was  aAerward  President  of  the  United  States.  Both  officers  were 
slightly  wounded  while  performing  this  exploit. 

*  WMbiagton.  t  BotU.  X  Gordon.  $  Stednum. 

I  2frB.WuTen.  IF  Sp«rk>.  **  MarahalL  tt  Manuacript  parole. 
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endeavoring  to  form  a  battery  ia  the  same  itreet,  neat  where  IIm  canal  feeder  now  crotNi 

the  way,  ttiihed  foiward  with  a  unall  party,  drove  the  aitiUery-men  from  their  guns,  and 

captured  two  of  the 
piece*  jiMt  as  thegun- 
neri  were  about  to 
fire.  Theee  were  the 
fint  dedded  move- 
ment* of  the  bellige^ 
ent*  at  the  moment 
of  *Drpriae. 

When  Colonel  Rail 
had  formed  hii  men 
for  action,  he  attempt- 
ed to  advance  and 
I  repel  hi*  asiailanU; 
but,  being  completely 
hemmed  in,  and  hi) 
troope  panic-stricken, 
all  was  confunon. 
The  American!  were 
[  preaaing  doier  and 
,  closer,  and  with  dead- 
ly aim  were  thinning 
the  Heaaian  ranka 
At  length  a  bullet 
mortally  wounded 
Colonel  lUU,  and  he 
fell  from  hi*  hone, 
pale  and  bleeding. 
Hie  aid*  and  lervaDt 
bore  him  to  his  qus^ 
ten  at  the  house  ofa 

Quaker  named  Stacey  Potts,  while  Lieuleoant-coloDel  Schefier,  bis  next  in  command,  took 

his  plaoe  at  the  head  of  the  troops.     But  all  order  was  at  an  end.     Seeing  their  commander 

fall,  the  Hewiani  fled  in  dismay,  the  main 

body  attempting  to  escape  by  the  road  to 

Princeton.     Their  retreat  was  cut  offby  Col- 

olonel  Hand,  with  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  ri- 
flemen.    The  fugitives,  ignorant  of  the  small- 

neaa  of  the  force  that  stood  in  their  way,  and 

having  the  eathusissni  of  only  the  mercenary  ' 

soldier,  threw  down  their  arms  and  implored 

mercy.'     The  light  horn;  and  some  infantry, 

in  all  about  six  hundred,  fled,  at  the  first 

alarm,  to  Bordentown.     These  would  have 

fallen  into  Washington's  haads,  had  not  the  "^"'i  Hx*iM»DimKM." 

ExF  UNIT  ION  oy  THE  PLAS, — ThU  map  shows  iho  country  around  Traniou,  and  the  miliiary  operations 
there  al  the  oloae  of  1776  and  cumin eoceiaent  of  1777.  h  BhoWB  the  poaition  of  Hand's  rifle  corps  on  tlic 
26lh  of  December,  where  they  stopped  the  retreat  of  [he  Hessians ;  i,  the  Virginia  troops ;  1^  the  Hes- 
sians; m,  m,  m,  slilniiishes,  Jsuihuj  2d;  a,  n,  Cornwallis,  January  3d. 

'  The  warmest  of  the  conSict  Cook  place  near  the  janocion  of  Warren  and  Parr;  Streets,  and  the  Pr«s- 
bjlerian  church  in  Seoond  Street.  The  enemy  laid  down  their  anus  on  the  field  between  the  Presbyteriaa 
ehnroh  and  Parle  Place,  then  called  the  Old  Iroo-works. 

*  This  Is  a  frame  building  standing  opon  Warren  Street,  opposite  Perry,  near  the  corner  of  Bank  Alley. 
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CowpTfte  VtettMT  ^  1^  Ameriecna.    Washington*!  Visit  to  the  djing  lUdl.     Parole  of  Honor  signed  by  the  Heaaian  Oflioen. 

ice  and  high  wind  prevented  Greneral  James  Ewing*  from  crossing  the  Delaware  .at  Trenton 
aa  previouely  arranged.  The  troops  at  Bordentown,  under  Donop,  might  also  have  heen 
captured  if  Cadwallader  could  have  crossed,  with  his  force,  at  Bristol.  He  succeeded  in 
landing  a  battalion  of  infantry,  but  the  ice  on  the  margin  of  the  river  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  artillery  across.  The  infantry  were  ordered  back, 
and  the  design  was  abandoned. 

The  victory  of  the  Americans  at  Trenton  was  complete.  They  lost  in  the  engagement 
only  two  privates  killed,  and  two  others  who  were  frozen  to  death.  The  enemy  lost  six 
offioers  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  killed,  and  twenty -three  officers  and  eight  hund- 
red and  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  made  prisoners.  In  addition  to 
these,  many  others  were  found  concealed  in  houses  and  secured,  making  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners  about  one  thousand.  The  trophies  were  six  brass  field-pieces,  a  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  twelve  drums,  and  four  colors.  Among  the  latter  was  the  splendid  flag  of  the  An- 
spachers.' 

As  the  enemy  were  in  the  vicinity  in  greatly  superior  numbers  and  appointments,  Wash- 
ington thought  it  prudent  to  recross  the  Delaware,  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  into  Penn- 
sylvania. At  evening  they  all  marched  to  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  reached  the  place  of  the 
American  encampment  on  the  other  side  before  midnight  of  the  day  of  victory.'  Just  be- 
ibre  leaving  Trenton,  Washington  and  Greene  visited  the  dying  Hessian  commander  at  his 
qnarters,  and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  emotions  in  that  hour  of  splendid  tri- 
umph, the  American  chief  oflered  the  brave  Rail  those  consolations  which  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian  can  bestow.  This  kindness  and  attention  from  his  conqueror  soothed  the  agonies 
of  the  expiring  hero.  The  remembrance  of  the  deed  seems  to  play  like  an  electric  spark 
around  the  pen  of  the  historian  while  recording  it. 

Well-attested  tradition  says  that  Colonel  Rail  and  his  troops  were,  as  Washington  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  night's  carousal  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Rail  was  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Hunt,  who  traded 
with  friend  and  foe.     Hunt  was  sometimes  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  never  of  being  a 

The  baiidings  on  the  left  are  also  of  ante-Revolationary  origin.  This  house  was  a  tavern  at  the  time,  kept 
by  Staeey  Potts,  the  grandfather  of  Stacey  G.  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  Esqrs.,  of  Trenton.  In  a  pane  of  glass, 
in  the  front  window  on  the  left  of  the  front  door,  lower  story,  may  be  seen  a  hole  made  by  a  bullet,  shot 
daring  the  battle.  Colonel  Rail  died  in  the  front  room  in  the  second  story,  immediately  over  this  window. 
It  is  related  that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  at  a  neighbor's  when  the  firing  commenced,  was  run- 
ning toward  her  father^s  house,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  her  comb  from  her  head  and  slightly  injured 
her  scalp. 

'  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  given.  Washington,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
wrote  it  Ewing ;  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Woihington,  spells  it  Irvine;  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirt^  has  it 
Jrvin;  Botta,  Irwin;  and  Gordon,  Erwing. 

Ewing  is  the  correct  name.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1736.  He  commenced 
his  military  career  under  Braddock  in  1755,  and  was  with  that  general  when  he  was  slain.  He  was  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  did  not  enter  the 
regular  amy.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  commonwealth,  under  President  Dickinson,  in  1782,  and  was 
several  times  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  at  his  country-seat,  in  Hellam  township  in  March, 
1806,  aged  seventy  years. 

'  The  regiments  which  surrendered  were  those  of  Anspach,  Knyphaosen,  and  Rail.  The  flag  here  al- 
laded  to  is  in  the  possession  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia,  who 
bas  deposited  it,  with  the  flag  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  other  relics,  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia.     Drawings,  with  descriptions  of  these  flags,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  At  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  at  Newtown,  the  captive  Hessian  officers  signed  the  following  pa- 
it>le  of  honor.  I  copied  it,  with  the  accompanying  signatures,  from  the  original  among  Gates's  papers,  in 
the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

^*  We,  the  Subscribers,  Hessian  Officers,  made  Prisoners  of  War  by  the  American  Army,  under  Command 
of  bb  Excellency,  General  Washington,  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  inst.,  being  allowed  Our  Liberty,  under 
such  Restrictions  as  to  place  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed,  do  give  Our  parole  of  Honour,  that 
we  will  remain  at  the  place,  and  within  the  limits  appointed  for  us  by  his  Excellency  the  General,  the  Hon- 
orable Congress,  Coonoil  of  Safety,  or  Commissary  of  Prisoners  of  War,  Peaceably  behaving  ourselves,  and 
by  DO  way  Send  or  give  Intelligence  to  the  British  or  Hessian  Army,  or  speak  or  do  any  thing  disrespectful 
or  lAJarioas  to  the  American  States  while  we  remain  Prisoners  of  War. 


\ 
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true  Whi^.  He  had  invited  Colonel  Rail  and  others  to  a  Christmas  supper  at  his  house. 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  play  continued  throughout  the  night,  accompanied  with  wine- 
drinking.  A  negro  servant  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  porter  and  warden  at  the  door.  Just  at 
dawn,  a  messenger  came  in  haste  with  a  note  to  Colonel  Rail,  sent  by  a  Tory  on  the  Pen- 
nington road,  who  had  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  The  negro  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  messenger,  saying,  "  The  gemmen  can't  be  disturbed."  The  bearer  knew  the 
importance  of  the  note,  and,  handing  it  to  the  negro,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  immediately  to 
Colonel  Rail.  Excited  by  wine,  and  about  to  "  deal,"  the  colonel  thrust  the  note  into  his 
pocket.  Like  the  Theban  polemarch,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  on  receiving 
dispatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them,  saying,  *'  Business  to-morrow,"  Rail 
did  not  look  at  the  message,  but  continued  his  amusement.  Soon  afterward,  the  roll  of  the 
American  drums  fell  upon  his  drowsy  ear.  The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rumble  of  heavy  gun- 
carriages,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  alroused  his  apprehensions,  and  by  the  time  he  could  fly  to 
his  quarters  and  mount  his  horse,  the  Americans  were  driving  his  soldiers  before  them  like 
chafl*.^     **  Business  to-day — pleasure  to-morrow,"  is  the  motto  of  all  vigilance  and  thrift. 

^^  We  will  also  restrain  our  Servants  and  Attendants  who  are  allowed  to  remain  with  as,  as  far  as  in  oar 
power,  to  the  same  Conditions. 
"Newtown,  December  30th,  1776." 


^'d'  ociy£M/e/Hif'^^'^^^     L/Q' 


Fac  8nnz.B  of  thx  Szonatusxs. 

The  following  are  the  names,  m  English,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  signed  :  F.  Schefler,  lituXma^ 
colonel;  J.  A.  Von  Hanstein,  major;  A.  C.  Steding,  captain;  Keller,  lieutenant;  Piel,  lieutenant;  Graebe, 
ensign  ;  Yon  Zengen,  entign  ;  Von  Hobe,  en$ign  ;  J.  J.  Malthaus,  major ;  Yon  Biesenrodt,  captain  ;  Yon 
Loewenstein,  captain ;  Brabach,  captain  ;  Fobbe,  lieutenant ;  Kinen,  lieutenant ;  F.  Fisher,  lieutenant  of 
artillery  ;  Fleck,  entign  ;  Yon  Drack,  ensign  ;  Kleinsmith,  entign  ;  Schroeder,  entign  ;  Carl.  Fried.  Fuerer, 
entign,  regiment  Knyphauten  ;  Brethaur,  lieutenant  colonel  Rail  grenadiers.  The  last  .two  officers  signed 
each  a  separate  parole,  dated  at  Trenton  Falls,  one  on  the  27th,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1776.  Kleinsmith  and  Fiierer  afterward  joined  the  Americans,  and  were  hang  in  effigy  by  the  British  iD 
New  York. 

^  Stedman  (a  British  officer)  says  that  the  Hessians  felt  themselves  .so  secure  at  Trenton  that  they  ne?. 
lected  almost  every  service  necessary  for  secarity.  ^'  When  Rhalle,"  he  says,  ^*  endeavored  to  collect  his 
troops,  many  of  his  men  were  absent  on  pillaging  parties ;  and  those  who  were  on  the  spot  were  more  busily 

employed  in  securing  their  plunder  in  wagons  than  in  putting  the  town  in  a  proper  state  of  defense.^' 

History  of  the  American  War^  i-,  332. 
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Sanitoia»E^aajfraiaBotdtBV>wB.  nudrLine  of  Pom  broken  np.  Good  EfbcUor  the  Vktorr  it  Trenton. 

When  the  British  and  HeulHiiB  at  BardeDtown  heard  of  the  diuster  at  Trenton,  moat  of 
them  retreated  to  Frincetoo,  while  a  few  fled  toward  South  Amboy  and  BruDiwick.     Gea- 


WusimiTOH'a  Tun  to  Colohil  Bu,l,'    (See  piige  999.) 

trail  Cadwallader  and  Mifflin  cromed  over  into  New  Jersey,  with  a  oonsiderable  force,  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  cantonmentB  along  the  Delaware  was  broken  up  and  driven 
into  the  interior.  This  bold  stroke,  resulting  in  brilliant  success,  was  the  bioge  upon  which 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  tura.  The  English,  who  had  regarded  the  patriots 
with  contempt,  and  believed  their  power  to  be  utterly  broken,  were  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment. The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs,  lately  so  exultant  and  loyal,  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed and  ailent ;  while  the  friends  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect 
in  the  pride  and  strength  of  their  principles,  and  confident  of  ultimate  complete  success.  The 
prestige  of  the  Hessian  name  was  broken,  and  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  as  foes  invinci- 
ble, passe<l  away.  The  faltering  railitia  flocked  with  eagerness  to  the  standard  of  Waihing- 
ton  ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  campaign,  who  were  about  to  leave  the  army  with  dis- 
^t,  joyfully  enlisted,  Cornwallis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  England,  believing 
the  rebellion  virtually  at  an  end,  was  ordered  back  to  New  Jersey.  General  Grant,  who  was 
with  the  main  array  at  New  Brunswick,  advanced  to  Princeton,  and  the  British  forces  in  the 
Jerseys  -were  aa  much  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Trenton  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
While  Washington  was  achieving  the  victory  at  Trenton,  the  Continental  Congress,  sil- 
ting in  Baltimore,  were  taking  measures  to  strengthen  bis  hands.  The  extreme  jealousy  of 
a  military  ascendency,  which  bad  hitherto  restrained  the  majority  in  Congress  from  giving 
the  commander-in-chief  such  ample  powers  as  necessity  manifestly  demanded,  now  yielded 

'  Thia  )9  a  copy,  by  permission,  of  a  picturs  by  Fl^g.  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  C.  Polls.  Esq.,  of 
Treotoo.  On  Ihe  left  is  seen  Generals  WuhingloD  and  Greene ;  in  the  center  is  Mrs,  Poiu,  sad  near  her 
naojs  her  hosband.  On  Ihe  left  Colonel  Rail  reclinea  upon  a  conch,  and  behinil  him,  supporting  his  pillow, 
Is  his  senanl.  I  was  informed  thai  tba  portrait  of  Rail  was  painted  from  a  description  given  by  a  person 
who  knsw  him,  am)  who  pronounced  the  likeness  good,  as  be  remembered  him. 
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Waihington  made  a  military  Dictator.       He  Recroaaea  the  Delaware  to  Occupy  Trenton.       Efllcient  Aid  by  Robert  Morria. 

to  expediency,  and,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  27th  of  December,  before  they  could 
possibly  have  heard  of  the  affair  at  Trenton,  they  constituted  Washington,  in  all  re> 
spects,  a  Dictator,  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  the  term.^ 

Inspirited  by  his  success  at  Trenton, 'the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their  retirement  from 

the  Delaware  ;  his  army  strengthened  by  new  recruits  and  the  junction  of  the  militia  who 

had  guarded  the  lower  posts  on  the  river,  Washington  determined  to  recross  the  Delaware 

and  occupy  Trenton,  and  then  make  such  ofiensive  movements  against  the  British  as  pru- 

J  December,     dence  should  dictate.     This  he  accomplished  on  the  30th.     The  term  of  service 

1776-  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  militia  was  now  about  expiring.  He  prevailed 
on  them  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  by  promising  to  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars. 
The  military  chest  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him  to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote 
to  Robert  Morris,  the  great  patriot  financier  of  the  Revolution,  for  aid,  pleading  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  have  hard  money,  and  the  sum  was  large.  The 
requirement  seemed  almost  impossible  to  meet.  Government  credit  was  low,  but  confidence 
in  Robert  Morris  was  unbounded.  In  a  desponding  spirit,  unusual  for  him,  Morris  left  his 
counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musing  upon  the  probabilities  of  meeting  the  demand.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  made  known  his  wants.  "  Robert,  what  security 
canst  thou  give  ?"  asked  the  Quaker.  "  My  note,  and  my  honor,*'  promptly  replied  Morris. 
«  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  next  morning  Robert  Morris  wrote  to 
Washington,  "  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  dispatch  a  suj^ly  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
your  excellency.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the  troops  to  continue  ; 
and  if  further  occasional  supplies  of  money  are  necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions 
either  in  a  public  t>r  private  capacity."*  Washington,  on  reaching  Trenton,  and  advised 
Januarys,     of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  strong  force  from  Princeton,  encamped  on 

^'^'  the  south  side  of  the  Assanpink  (now  in  South  Trenton),  upon  the  high  ground 
extending  eastward  from  a  small  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream.  He  took  this  position  in 
order  to  place  the  stream  between  himself  and  the  advancing  enemy.  The  American  force, 
one  half  of  which  was  composed  of  undisciplined  militia,  was  only  about  five  thousand  strong ; 
while  that  of  the  enemy  was  equally  large,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  British  regulars, 

^  The  followiDg  is  the  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  This  Congress,  having  maturely  considered  the  present  crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  oo  the  wis- 
dom, vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do  hereby 

"  Resolvej  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these 
United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress ;  to  appottat  offi- 
cers for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry ;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regi- 
ments of  artillery*  and  a  corps  of  enprineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the  states  for 
such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  to  form  such  magazines,  and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  to  (ill  up  all  va- 
cancies in  every  other  department  in  the  American  army ;  to  take,  wherever  be  may  be,  whatever  he  may 
want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  Continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaflected  to 
the  American  cause,  and  return  to  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  their 
offenses,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove  them. 

"That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington  for  and  during  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congress.^' — Journah  of  Congreu^  ii.,  475. 

This  resolve  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  committee  of  Congress  who  remained  in  Philadelphia 
when  that  body  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  "  Happy  is  it  for  this  country,"  they  wrote  to  Washington,  "  that 
the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  personal  se- 
curity, liberty,  nor  property  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  thereby." — MS.  letter,  Dee,  31»<,  1776, 
quoted  by  Sparks,  iv.,  552.  When  Congress  adjourned,  on  the  1 2th,  they  gave  Washington  equal  powers, 
but  did  not  define  them. 

'  Morris  had  sent  Washington  a  small  sum  of  money  two  days  before,  and  these  transactions  are  doubt- 
less those  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Robert  Morris,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the 
Signen  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  erroneously  says,  that  "  it  (the  money)  enabled  General 
Washington  to  gain  the  signal  victory  over  the  hireling  Hessians  at  Trenton,"  &c.  The  sum  sent  on  the 
28th  of  December  was  410  Spanish  dollars,  two  English  crowns,  half  a  French  crown,  and  ten  and  a  half 
English  shillings. 
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awud  TrcntDD.  B>nl«  u  TrmEoo  BridgH  ud  the  Ford.  Tbe  inHiicxu  la  Paifl. 

(baroughLy  disciplined.     Wishington  Kat  out  atrang  parties,  under  General  Greene,  to  har- 

a»  the  enemy  on  their  march,  and  it  was  almost  sunset  before  Corawallis  reached  Trenton. 

The  Americans  retreated  before  him,  and 

— - —  ---,^^  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  passed  over 

y^  •,  the  bridge  to  the  main  army."    The  bridge, 

/,  i>  ^1^-  N.  and  the  ford  abore,  where  the  rail-way  now 

\  crosses,  were  strongly  guarded  by  artillery. 

•  '  \  Cornwallis  drew  up  bis  army  in  solid  col- 

.'  '  ~  \        umn,  and,  marching  down  Queen   (now 

Greene)  Street,  attempted  to  force  the 
bridge,  but  was  three  times  repulsed  by  tbe 
American  cannon.  A  strong  detachment 
also  attempted  to  cross  the  ford,  and  get  in 
the  rear  of  the  patriots ;  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  back  by  the  vigorous  action  of  can- 
non and  small-arms.  The  Americans  kept 
up  a  heavy  cannonade  until  dark,  when  the 
British  fell  back  in  confusiou,  having  lost 
many  men.'  At  each  repulse,  the  Amer- 
icans raised  a  load  shout  along  their  lines  ; 
TunvN  B>iMs  UNO  viconrr.'  *•"*  "'  '**'■  Comwallis,  believing  their  force 

to  be   much  greater  than  it  really  was, 
ceased  hostilities,  lighted  his  camp-fires,  and  awaited  the  morning  for  further  movements. 

Washington  and  his  army  were  now  in  a  most  critical  situation.  It  was  evident  that  a 
general  engagement  must  take  place  tbe  next  day,  and,  in  such  a  conftict,  the  result  in  favor 
ofihe  enemy  could  hardly  be  considered  doubtful.  The  commander-in-chief,  as  usual,  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  alternative  first  proposed  was  a  retreat  down  the  Delaware  and  a 
passage  across  the  river  at  Philadelphia,  or  a  battle  on  the  spot.  Both  were  considered  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  Washington  then  proposed  a  stealthy  withdrawal  from  the  Assanpink, 
and  B  circuitous  march  to  Princeton,  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear,  beat  up  his  quarters  at  that 
place,  and,  if  circumstances  should  be  favorable,  to  fall  upon  his  stores  at  New  Btunswiok. 
This  proposition  was  approved  ;  but  tbe  ground,  on  account  of  a  thaw,  was  too  sof\  to  per- 
mit an  easy  transit  of  their  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  a  serious  difficulty.  While 
the  council  was  in  session,  the  wind  changed  to  the  northwest,  and  became  so  exceedingly 
cold  that  within  two  hours  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  a  pavement :  the  great  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  power  mightier  than  that  of  man.  The  favorable  moment  was  speedily 
improved.  Along  the  front  of  his  army  Washington  lighted  numerous  camp-fires,  made  of 
the  fences  in  the  neighborhood.  These  were  evidence  to  the  enemy  that  his  antagonist  was  - 
encamped  for  the  night ;  and  Comwallis  assured  Sir  William  Erskiae,  who  urged  him  to 
make  an  attack  that  evening,  that  he  would  certainly  "  calch  the  fox  [meaniiig  Washing- 

'  See  a  notice  of  Mr.  HdwIsdi],  o{  Providence,  id  oonnoctioa  with  (bia  event,  on  page  63. 

'  I  bsve  Dot  met  wiib  any  ofGcial  sccounl  of  tbe  number  killed  on  this  oocaston.  A  writer  in  Ibe  Co»- 
iKriifM  Joarmai  of  January  23,  1777,  says  Ibe  enemy  were  "  obliged  to  retreat  and  give  over  the  attempt, 
ifler  inReriag  great  loss,  supposed  st  least  ISO  killed."  In  s  minute  account  by  bd  eye-witness,  pubtish<Bd 
ia  tbe  iViKtrtoH  Wkif  oi  November  4,  1S42,  the  writer  says  "Ibe  creek  was  nearly  filled  witb  their  dead." 

'  This  view  ii  from  the  north  side  of  the  Assanpink,  a  few  rods  above  tbe  bridge,  lookiog  soutb.  The 
btidge,  seen  npou  the  right,  ia  boilt  of  stone,  and  very  strong,  and  ia  upon  the  site  of  tbe  oMone.  Tbe  creek 
is  carbed  by  a  dam  near  the  bridge,  and  forms  the  sheet  of  water  aeon  in  the  piclura.  The  old  "  Slacey 
Hill"  of  the  Revolution,  the  largest  building  in  the  sketch,  was  quite  dilapidated  freai  the  efiects  oTfira 
and  flood,  when  I  was  there.  Tbe  two  old  bouses  on  tbe  left  of  it  sre  of  atone,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
were  there  at  lbs  time  id  question.  On  Ibe  bank,  between  them  and  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Timolby  Abbott,  sesa 
at  Ibe  ealreme  left,  waa  a  building  used  as  a  tavern,  in  Ibe  Revolutian.  It  was  demoliahed  a  Few  years  ago. 
Along  the  high  bank,  from  the  mill  eastward  la  the  rail-way,  now  oovered  with  houses  and  gardena,  and 
abo  westward,  some  distance  toward  tbe  Delaware,  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  bank  waa  being 
terraced  when  I  visited  Trenton,  and  will,  in  time,  be  >  beautiful  spot. 
II.  '  Q  ' 
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OotgeBBnleiL  Umh  of  the  AnwriBaju  tomrd  PrtDoelca.  lliair  IppitHclL  diteomiwd  faf  Ehe  Samj.  ^ 

ton]  io  the  morning."  Great  wu  his  astoniihment  and  alarm  at  dawn  to  find  the  pittwl ',  . 
camp-fiiei  still  burning,  but  not  a  man,  Dor  hoof,  aar  tent,  nor  cannon  there.  AU  was  tilent 
and  dreary  on  the  south  side  of  the  Asiaupink ;  and  no  man  of  the  British  army  kiHH 
whither  the  Amerieaas  had  fled,  unti)  the  din  of  battle  in  the  direction  of  Prinoeton  came 
faintly  upon  the  keen  morning  air  at  innnM.  Cornwallis  heard  the  booming  t^  cannoii, 
and,  although  mid-winter,  he  thought  it  was  the  mmbliog  of  distant  thunder.  The  i]aick 
ear  of  Enkine  decided  otherwite,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  To  arms,  genera] !  Washingloa  hu 
mit-gen^aied  us.     Let  ni  fly  to  the  Tescue  at  Princeton  !" 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Washington  had  silently  withdrawn  his  army  from  Tren- 
ton, and  made  his  way,  along  a  new  road,'  toward  Princeton,  ten  miles  distant.  This  cir- 
ouitons  route  was  taken  to  avoid  a  detachment  of  the  onemy  lying  at  Haidenhead,  on  ths 
direct  road  to  Princeton.  The  ba^age  was  sent  down  to  Burlington.  The  comI^ande^ 
in-chief  ordered  his  eamp-flrea  to  be  kept  burning,  and  the  patrols  to  march  their  accaatomed 
rounds  until  near  daylight,  when  thoie  who  fed  the  flamet,  and  also  the  patrols,  were  di- 
rected to  retreat  hastily  to  the  main  body.  The  movement  was  made  with  great  skill  and 
order,  for  the  pickets  of  both  armies  on  the  Assanpink  were  within  spealdng  distance  of  euk 
other  when  the  firea  were  lighted  and  the  guards  set. 

Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Sandtown  (see  map  on  page  228),  Washington  reached  lti« 
upper  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  near  Princeton,  a  litllt 
before  sunrise,  and  arranged  bis  column  near  the  Quaker 
raeeting-houte.  A  brigade  of  the  enemy,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Mawhood,  oonaisting  of  the  seventeenth,  fo^ 
lieth,  and  fifty-fifth  t^ments,  with  three  troopi  of  dn- 
goons,  had  quartered  in  Princeton  the  previous  night; 
and  at  the  moment  of  Washington's  arrival,  two  of  tbe 
regiments  had  commmenoed  their  march  for  Trenton,  to 
re-enforce  Comwallis.  The  main  body  of  the  Ameii- 
oani,  after  croising  Stony  Brook,-  wheeled  to  the  right, 
ruMtiM  HuTnra-Hocr^'  ^■■'^  advanced  cautiously  along  a  by-road,  through  lo« 

grounds,  directly  for  Princeton.  General  Mercer,  har- 
ing  under  him  Captains  Stone,  Fleming,  Neal  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  many  of  them  youths  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Philadelphia,  was  detached 
to  take  fwssession  of  the  bwer  bridge  at  Worth's  Mill,  on  the  old  highway  to  Trenton. 
This  movement  had  a  three-fold  object ;  the  securing  of  the  bridge,  the  interception  of  fu- 
gitives from  Princeton,  and  the  checking  of  any  retrograde  movement  of  the  rear  of  Com- 
wallis's  army. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  olear,  cold,  and  brilliant  morning ;  every  thing  was  jeweled  with 
the  hoar  frost.  As  the  Americans  emerged  from  behind  a  piece  of  woods  a  little  south  of 
the  Quaker  meeting-house,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  bright  sun,  they  were  discovered  hj 
the  seventeenth  regiment  of  the  enemy,  then  under  march  upon  a  hill  (now  Millett's)  on 
the  old  Trenton  road.  Washington  observed  tbe  enemy  at  the  same  moment,  and  botb 
commanders  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Mawhood  wheeled  both  his  regiments  and  recrcesed 
tbe  bridge,  just  as  Mercer,  by  a  quick  movement,  reached  it.     Both  parties,  by  rapid  evo- 


'  The  veDerable  Mr.  Howland,  of  Rhode  Isluid,  already  meatioDed,  who  was  wish  tbe  anny  in  Ihis  re- 
treat, ioronDOd  me  (hat  tbelr  progren  was  very  mnob  retarded  by  tbe  stamps  of  trees  in  this  new  read. 
Many  were  bruised  by  stambling  over  Ihem,  and  some  of  tbe  wheels  of  the  bapgsge-Inins  were  brokea. 
This  is  known  as  tfae  Quaktr  Road.  But  for  this  necessary  slowness  or  march,  the  Ameiioana  would  bti« 
reached  Princstoa  before  dawn,  and  very  probably  been  able  to  push  on  and  oaptore  the  British  stew  al 
New  Bnmiwiak. 

'  This  anoient  stone  building  (1  on  the  map  of  tbe  Prineetoa  ballJe,  page  S3S)  is  yet  standing,  and  ani 
by  the  Quakers  as  a  place  oT  worship.  This  sketch  is  from  the  yard  in  front,  looking  north.  The  wnodi 
behind  which  tbe  Americana  marched,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  yet  remain ;  and  Stony  Brook,  made  lab- 
■ervient  lo  the  wants  of  the  Delaware  and  Rariton  Canal,  as  a  feeder,  is  but  little  ehonged  sinoe  its  mow 
was  mingled  with  the  din  oT  battle. 
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ISntSUniiiih  new  Princeton.         Efiect  of  Britiah  Bayonets.        Diapenion  of  the  Americann        Wathingtaii  on  the  Field. 


p.--- 


'''^!]iitioQ8,  endeavDied  to  get  possesBion  of  the  high  ground  on  the  right,  toward  Princeton,  and 

^^''!  westward  of  the  house  of  William  Clark.     Mercer,  with  his  troops,  soon  reached  the  house 

^"^Itnd  orchards  of  Clark,  a  little 

^"^-{eutward  of  the  present  turnpike, 

f  ^-^wheo,  perceiving  the  British  line 
* '.tpproaching  from  the  opposite  side 

-4-;tf  the  height,  he  pushed  through 
jthe  orchard  to    a  hedge  fence, 

'"^jlrom  behind  which  his  riflemen 

^  -l&charged  a  deadly  volley.     It 

-^  .ins  qnickly  returned  hy  the  ene- 

-  -'Jny,  who  instantly  charged.    The 

t^'i^limericans  were  armed  only  with 

■^ '  ^fles,  and  could  not  withstand  the 

^'^ftnoas  attack  of  British  bayonets. 

2i^-^Afler  the  third  fire,  they  aban- 
ned  the  fence,  broke,  and  fled 
disorder.     The  enemy  pursued 

n''fhe  flying  patriots  until  they  came 
'llo  the  brow  of  the  slope,  near 
fCkrk's,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
tbey  discovered  the  American  col- 
umn of  regulars,  and  the  Penn- 
ies-aylyania  militia,  commanded  by 

t?  Washington  in  person,  advancing 

T:^-  to  the  support  of  Mercer.     The 

i:  •-  flying  Americans  were  checked 

ot2  and  speedily  arranged  in  battle 

'%:  order.     Captain  Moulder's  artil- 

Iff-:-  leiy  formed  in  battery  on  the  right 

j::  of  Thomas  Clark's  house,  about 

Si  >  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 

\i  \'>  Kene  of  the  first  conflict.  Maw- 
hood  discovered  the  commanding 
fomi  of  Washington  passing  from 
column  to  column,  and  bringing 
order  oat  of  confusion.  He  imme- 
diately ceased  pursuit,  and,  draw- 


•>^' 


•vn- 


p-- 


%: 


\i^- 
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'  mg  up  his  artillery,  attempted  to  charge  and  take  Moulder's  battery.    The  efibrt  was  vain. 

/  Being  dreadfully  galled  hy  the  grape-shot  of  the  patriots,  and  perceiving  Hitchcock's  and  an- 

j:.  other  Continental  regiment  advancing  from  behind  the  American  column,  Mawhood  wheeled, 

l]f^  and  retreated  toward  the  high  ground  in  the  rear,  leaving  his  artillery  upon  the  field.    These 

^;.  the  Americans  were  unahle  to  carry  oflf,  on  account  of  a  want  of  horses.     The  action  con- 


NoTs. — ^This  plan  of  the  batde  of  Princeton  I  copied  from  a  large  drawing  in  the  library  of  Princeton 
College,  made  from  snrveys  by  Professor  Albert  B.  Dod,  and  drawn  by  W.  A.  Dod  and  S.  B.  Alexander. 
^xp^anoHon  of  the  Refereneei, — a,  head  of  the  American  colnmn  when  first  seen  by  the  British ;  6,  head 
of  odamn  after  Mercer's  engagement;  o,  retreat  of  the  British ;  **,  pursuit  of  the  Americans;  1,  Qua- 
ker meeting-bouse ;  2,  Clark's  house,  where  Mercer  died ;  3,  4,  the  British  seventeenth  regiment ;  5,  6, 
Meroer  beginning  the  battle;  7,  8,  the  seventeenth  attempting  to  dislodge  Moalder;  9,  10,  Pennsylvania 
nulitia  nnder  Washington;  11,  Hitchcock's  regiment;  13,  display  of  Continentals ;  14,  Nassau  Hall,  or 
PrincetOD  College,  in  the  village;  15,  Richard  Stockton's  residence,  and  Cornwallis's  head-quarters  for  a 
time;  16,  Worth's  Mill,  on  Stony  Brook;  17,  Millett's,  the  position  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  at  snn- 
^;  18,  the  fortieth  and  fifty-fifth  regiments  of  the  British  retreating,  after  the  action,  toward  Rocky  Hill. 
The  rail-way  station  is  seen  apon  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  southeast  of  Princeton  village. 
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tinued  only  kbout  fiiVeen  minutes,  but  was  very  Mvere.  Wftshington  wu  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fire,  while  eacouraglog  the  militia  by  voice  and  example.  General  Mereei  du- 
mounted  after  the  fint  fire,  the  gray  hone  he  vaa 

riding  having  been  disabled  by  a  musket-ball  that  

wounded  his  fore  leg ;  and  while  on  foot,  endeavoring 
to  rally  his  broken  troops,  he  was  felled  to  the  ground 
by  a  blow  from  a  musket  dealt  by  a  British  soldier.     ;  .  >  -  ■ ! 


instead  of  calling  for  quarter,  he  determined  to  die  fighting.  He  struck  several  blows  at 
bis  enemies  with  his  sword,  when  they  bayoneted  biro  and  leh  him  for  dead.*  Upon  the 
rrtreat  of  the  British,  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Clark  (now 
John  Clark's),  then  a  new  building,  where  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  late  Miss  Saraii 
Clark,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  colored  woman  belonging  to  the  family.  He  jubut. 
languished  in  great  pain  until  the  12tb,  when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Major       ""- 

'  This  view,  lookiiig  north,  ia  from  the  carriage  gate  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  owner  of  the  hoose  in  which 
General  Mercer  died,  which  Li  silualed  about  seveDlv  rods  rrom  ihe  TrenUm  turnpike.  Thnt  dwelling  is 
represented  in  the  focegroond  of  the  pii^ture,  od  the  extreme  right.  The  dislanl  view  includes  almost  tbs 
whole  field  oT  action.  Near  the  renter  ol  the  picture,  over  the  head  oC  the  dark  figure,  a  seen  the  hooM 
of  William  Clark,  and  hia  ont-huildin^.  The  bam,  a  little  more  to  the  led,  with  a  tree  in  Troflt,  is  upm 
the  spot  from  whence  Mercer  nuhed  forward  to  the  bedge-renoe.  That  fence  was  upon  the  line  of  the 
present  lompike,  denoted  in  Ihe  skeioh  hy  the  feooe  passing  down  the  slope  beyond  the  large  tree  on  (he 
extreme  left.  The  "high  groaad"  far  which  both  parties  were  aiminf;,  to  secure  advantage,  is  seen  in 
die  extreme  distance.  The  dark  spot  between  the  tree  in  the  second  field  and  the  bam  denoies  the  spot 
where  Meroer  fell.  The  house  of  William  Clark,  in  the  dislatkce,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  one 
in  the  roregnmod,  where  Mercer  died.  The  hollow  between  the  two  hmLxes  was  the  space  between  the 
belligerents  when  Washington  advanced  to  the  support  at  Mercer.  The  place  of  aoa9ioi  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Priocelan.     The  turnpike  pasws  directly  tbrough  it. 

*  The  story  went  abroad,  at  that  lime,  that  General  Mercer  was  cruelly  bayoneted  after  he  had  delivered 
np  bis  sword ;  but  his  dying  assertion  that  be  did  not  give  up  bis  weapon  until  be  was  powerless  to  wield 
it,  exooeiatea  the  British  soldiery  from  this  foot  aoousation. 
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George  Levii,  &  nephew  of  Washington,  and  captain  of  the  horse  guard*.'  Dr.  Benjamin 
Riuh  was  alio  with  him  until  he  died.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americaas  in  this  engagement  was  about  thirty,  among  whom,  besides 
General  Mercer,  were  Colonels  Harslet  and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  Captains  Shippon,  Fleni- 
ing,  and  Neal,  all  officers  of  much  promise.  The  loss  of  General  Mercer  was  irreparable- 
He  had  been  a  companion  in  arms  with  Washington  in  the  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1755,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  all.  Highly  educated,  patriotic,  brave, 
and  noted  for  strict  integrity,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  general 
officers  with  whom  the  chief  was  associated.  He  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  the  next 
instant  the  shout  of  sncoess  from  American  lips  greeted  his  ear.  Among  those  of  the  en> 
emy,  mortally  wounded,  was  Captain  William  Leslie,  a  son  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Levin,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  note  on  page  332,  vol.  i. 

The  broken  and  routed  seventeenth  regiment  fled  to  the  Trenton  road,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  hastened  to  join  Comwallis,  who  had  been  brought  forward  with  great  haste  by  the 
firing.  Washington  pushed  on  to  Princeton,  and  in  a  ravine  near  the  college  encountered 
a  sharp  resistance  from  the  fifiy-Gl^b  regiment.  This  corps  was  also  routed,  and  fled  to- 
ward Brunswick,  accompanied  by  the  fortieth,  which  took  little  part  in  the  action.  In  the 
college  buildings  at  Princeton  (which,  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  had  been  used  for  har- 

'  WuhiDgloD  first  heard  Ihal  Mercer  was  billed  on  the  batlle-fleld,  and  it  wm  doI  unliE  he  reacbed  Som- 
erset Conrx-bouse  thai  he  wss  apprised  at  the  trae  aituatJaa  of  that  oiEcer.  He  imniediftlelf  diipatched 
jonng  Lewis,  with  a  Bag,  to  Comwallis,  requesting  (bat  every  poasible  attentioo  migbl  be  paid  to  Ibe 
woadded  general,  and  asking  pennissloa  for  Lewis  to  lemaiD  wilh  him.  Comwallis  cbeerfully  complied 
with  the  request. 

'  On  the  I4lh  of  January,  1 777,  the  body  of  General  Meroer  was  oonvejed  to  Philadelphia,  and  buried 
in  Christ  Church-yard.  Over  it  was  placed  a  plain  marble  slab,  wilh  the  simple  inscription,  "  In  mrmoni 
of  OtH.  HuoH  Mbrcek,  aha  fill  at  Prinata*,  Jan.  3d,  1TT7."  There  bis  dust  reposed  until  1840,  when 
his  counliymen  of  the  Si.  Andrew's  and  the  Thistle  Sooiely 
remored  his  remains  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  erected  a 
beaoliful  marble  monoment  to  hia  memory,  near  the  chapel. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  26lh  of  November. 
WiLLiiiM  B.  Run,  Esq.,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  the  oc- 
casioD.  The  pall  was  borae  bj  Commodarea  Read,  Biddle, 
and  Stewart,  and  Colonel  Milter.  The  Firai  Troop  of  City 
Cavalry,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  com- 
posed the  guard  of  honor.  There  are  no  sorvivors  of  the 
original  corps.  The  tnonumenl  was  made  by  John  Slmlh- 
ers  and  Son,  Philadelphia,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, which  give  the  moat  important  inoidenta  of  his  public 
life,  foil  $idt,  or  principal  front :  "  Dedicated  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Gknekai.  Hugh  Mebcek,  who  fell  for  the  Sacred 
Cause  of  Human  Liberty,  and  American  Independence,  in 
the  Battle  of  Princeton.  He  poured  out  bis  blood  for  a  Gen- 
erous Principle."  tVfttidi:  "GEitaaAL  MiaciR-aPhy- 
^  sician  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  was  distinguished  for 

bis  skill  and  learning,  his  gentleness  and  declEJon,  bis  refine- 
menl  and  humanil;,  bis  elevated  honor,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  CivQ  and  Religious  Liberty."    North  lidt : 
UoNunm  TO  Oinual  Hescit.  "Generai.  Merces,  a  native  of  Scotland,  wes  an  assistant 

Snrgeon  in  the  Battle  of  Cullodon,  and  the  companion  of 
WASBti<oT0]i*io  the  Indian  Wars  of  1755  and  ITSG,  He  received  a  Mtdal  from  the  CorporvOon  of  Pbil&- 
delphia,  for  his  course  and  conduct  in  the  Expedition  against  the  Indian  Settlement  of  Eitlaning."*  SaalK 
tijf  .-  "  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia  oSer  ibis  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
Brotbeb.  When  a  grateful  posterity  shall  bid  Ihe  trophied  memorial  rise  to  the  martyrs  who  sealed  with 
their  blood  the  charter  of  an  Empire's  liberties,  there  shall  not  be  wanted  a  monument  to  him  whom 
WAsninoTo;!  moumed  as  the  worthy  and  brave  Mebceb."  General  Meroer  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age  when  he  was  slain. 

'  nr.  Hcreer  redded  >t  FRdcrlcksborg  wbsa  tbs  Rgrolutlon  bnks  oat.  He  etpouted  the  cuh,  left  hU  profeHloD,  ami- 
Boided  tbm  RfiniaDla  of  mteDtentFo  la  ms,  and  la  1T76  drlDwl  ind  grgulnd  krga  bodies  o[  l^rglnla  mUMa.  On  tha  Mi 
<t  Jgae.  ins,  Contnu  gm  blm  Ihg  comndHlon  of  ■  brltuUer.  CongreH  rewlTsd  (•»  Jourasli,  HI,  98)  thai  •  nKwuaMBl 
■bnld  IM  nectEd  to  hU  raaaaTj  st  Fredertckibug.  sad  Ifasl  bli  TOingeM  Kn  (hnuld  be  sdaeusd  it  Ihe  aipeiue  of  the  Ro- 
{loUtc.  Tlw  DKmnmeiit  li  jet  to  ba  erected.  Hm  son  [Cotonel  Ha^  Hercet,  of  FraderiekibniO  was  edociMd,  aad  jet  aiir- 
flTes»  ■  the  ^e  of  ibovt  tbancDca 
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iscka  by  the  enemy)  there  remained  a  poition  of  a  regiment.     Waihington  drew  up  Kme 
oaimon  within  a  ihort  distance  of  these  building,  and  commenced  firing  upon  them.     The 
■  ~  fint  ball,  it  is  laid,  entered  the  pray- 

er hall,  a  room  uaed  aa  a  ohapel,  and 
passed  through  the  bead  of  a  portrait 
of  George  the  Second,  impended  in  a 
^    large  frame  upon  the  wall.     After  a 
few  discbarges,  Captain  James  Moore, 
f  of  the  Princeton  militia,  with  a  few 
.    others  of  equal  daring,  burst  open  a 
P  door  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  troops  within.     They 
k  instantly  complied,  and,  with  several 
11  inralids,  were  made  prisoners. 

!At  the  close  of  the  action  at  Clark's, 
where  Mawhood,  with  the  serenteenth, 
was  routed,   Washingtoa  detached  a 
■    small  party,  under  Major  Kelley,  of  the 
„         „       „  ^  Pennsylvania  militia,  to    destroy   the 

bridge  over   Stony  Brook,  at  Worths 
Mills.      They  had  scarcely  began  the  work  of  destruction  when  the  van  of  the  British 
troops,  advancing  from  Trenton  upon  Princeton,  appeared  upon  the  bill  at  Millett's.     Com- 
wallis  heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Princeton,  and  suspecting  the  object  of  his  enemy 
to  be  the  seizure  of  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  he  made  a  farced  march  in  pursuit,  and 
arrived  near  Stony  Brook  just  after  the  first  and  decisive  battle  had  been  fought.     When 
the  British  discovered  the  party  engaged  in  demolishing  the  bridge,  they  opened  upon  them 
a  discharge  of  heavy  round-shot,  which  drove  them  away ;  not,  however,  until  the  loose 
planks  were  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  bridge  was  rendered  impassable  for  the  artil- 
lery and  baggage.      Delay  was  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  and  Cornwallis  ordered  the  tiD^ 
to  dash  into  and  ford  the  swollen  stream.' 
It  was  almost  breast-deep,  and  half  filled 
with  ice  ;  yet  the  soldiers  obeyed,  and,  in 
their  mail  of  frozen  clothes,  hastened  on  to- 
ward Princeton.     When  near  the  town,  the 
advanced  guard  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  discbarge  of  an  iron  thirty- two-pounder, 
which  the  enemy  had  left  on  a  temporary 
breast-work  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.' 
Cornwallis,  apprehending  that  Washington 
had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Prince- 
ton, halted  his  column,  and  sent  out  recon- 
noiteriog  parties  of  horsemen.     In  the  mean  .  **" 

while,  a  large  detachment  approached  the  Bumb  *t  womni']  hiu«> 

'  Major  Kelley  eontiDaed  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  bridge  while  the  balls  ol  the  enemy  were  men- 
seing  bia  life.  He  waa  cutiicig  away  a  log  on  which  some  of  Ihe  timben  resied,  whoa  il  gave  way  BooDer 
than  was  expected,  and  be  was  precipilaud  into  Ihe  sti«am.  Hia  men,  supposing  him  to  be  lost,  fled  ta 
Princeton.  He  got  out  of  tbe  water ;  but  his  froxen  clothes  and  Bxhanstion  so  retarded  his  progress,  chsl 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  bj  tbe  enemy. 

*  This  cannon  is  now  in  the  center  of  the  Cunpns,  in  the  rear  of  the  College  of  New  Jeisej,  at  Prince- 
ton.    It  was  one  of  tbe  pieces  whiob  Wssbington  waa  unable  to  carry  awsy  witb  bim. 

'  This  substantial  stone  bridge,  OTsr  Stonj  Brook,  ia  upon  the  site  aC  the  wooden  one  destroyed  on  the 
3d  ef  JanoBry,  ITTT.  Tbe  old  mil!  on  the  left  is  now  owned  by  Josisb  S.  Worth,  a  son  of  tbe  proprietor 
daring  Ihe  Revolution.  Thia  akelch  was  msde  from  tbe  road  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  along  which  Mer- 
oer  and  bis  detachment  msrohed  to  seonre  Ibe  bridge. 
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battery  cautiously,  intending  to  take  it  by  stonn.  These  movements  delayed  them  an  hour, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  the  breast-work  and  the  village,  great  was  their  astonishment  and 
chagrin  to  find  both  deserted,  and  not  a  r^d  in  sight !  Washington,  with  his  little  army 
and  prisoners,  was  far  on  his  way  toward  the  MiUstone  River,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fortieth 
and  fifty-fifth  regiments. 

The  battle  at  Princeton  and  its  results,  following  closely  upon  the  brilliant  afiair  at  Tren- 
ton, produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind  favorable  to  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  patriot  cause.  Considering  the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  con- 
flicts of  the  war,  and  in  no  engagement  did  the  skill  and  bravery  of  both  parties  appear  more 
conspicuously.  The  enemy  lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed,  and  three  hundred  in  wound- 
ed and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred,  including  several 
valuable  officers.  Never  was  a  general  more  exposed  to  death  than  was  Washington, 
when  leading  the  troops  to  the  support  of  Mercer's  riflemen ;  yet  he  escaped  without  a 
wound.' 

Washington  pursued  the  fugitive  regiments  as  far  as  Kingston,  beyond  the  Millstone  Riv- 
er, three  miles  northeast  of  Princeton.  There  he  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers,  on 
horseback.  The  rich  prize  at  New  Brunswick  was  very  tempting,  and  a  wish  was  gener- 
ally expressed  to  continue  the  march  thither  and  secure  the  British  stores.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  fatal ;  for  Comwallis,  with  fresh  troops,  and  superior  in  numbers,  was  in 
dose  pursuit;  while  the  Americans,  who  had  fought  at  Trenton  on  the  2d,  marched  all 
night  before  the  battle  of  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  were 
completely  exhausted.  More  than  half  of  them  had  not  been  able  to  procure  breakfast  or 
dinner  ;  many  were  destitute  of  shoes  or  stockings,  and  in  every  way  were  utterly  unable  to 
contend  with  an  enemy.  To  save  his  army,  Washington  filed  oflf  on  the  left,  at  Kingston, 
along  a  narrow  road  running  to  Rocky  Hill.  He  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Comwallis  for  some  time,  and,  after  having  crossed  the  MiUstone 
twice,  he  reached  Pluckemin  that  evening.  On  the  way,  overcome  by  fiitigue,  many  sol- 
diers laid  down  and  slept  on  the  frozen  ground.  Washington  remained  no  longer  at  Pluck* 
emin  than  to  give  his  troops  rest  and  refreshments,  and  then  advanced  to  Morristown,  where 
he  established  his  winter  quarters.  His  subsequent  movements,  by  which  New  Jersey  was 
soon  purged  of  the  enemy,  are  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

Comwallis  repaired,  and  then  crossed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and,  believing  Washington 
to  be  on  the  road  to  New  Brunswick,  pushed  eagerly  forward— so  eagerly,  over  the  rough 

m  . . ^^ _^ . 

'  Mr.  Cnstis,  in  his  Rtcollectioni  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Washingtony  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  scene  when  the  commander-in-chief  bronght  the  militia  and  riflemen  into  action.  "  The  discomfited 
Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into  line.  The  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line.  The  American 
chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as  thongh  he  had  been  placed  there  a  target  for  both.  The  arms  of 
both  aie  leveled.  Can  escape  from  death  be  possible  ?  Fitzgerald  (Washington's  aid),  horror-struck  at 
the  death  of  his  beloved  commander,  dropped  the  reins  apon  his  horse's  neck,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his 
face,  that  he  might  not  see  him  die.  A  roar  of  musketry  succeeds,  and  then  a  shout.  It  was  the  shout  of 
victory.  The  aid-de-camp  ventures  to  raise 
his  eyes.  Oh,  glorious  sight  1  the  enemy  are 
broken  and  flying ;  while  dimly,  amid  the 
glimpses  of  the  smoke,  is  seen  the  chief  alive, 
miharmed,  and  without  a  wound,  waving  his 
hat,  and  cheering  his  comrades  to  the  pur- 
suit. Colonel  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  American  army, 
BOW  dashed  his  rowels  in  his  charger's  flanlra, 
and,  heedless  of  the  dead  and  dying  in  his 
way,  flew -to  the  side  of  the  chief,  exclaiming, 
*  Thank  God !  your  excellency  is  safe !'  whUe  the  favorite  aid,  a  gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a 
man  of  thews  and  sinews  (and  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood),  gave  loose  to  his  feelings,  and  wept 
like  a  child,  for  joy.  Washington,  ever  calm  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement,  aflectionately  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  aid  and  friend,  and  then  ordered,  *  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops ;  the 
day  is  oar  own  I* " 
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and  frozen  roads,  that  several  of  his  baggage*wagonB  were  broken  down.  Leaving  them  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  men,^  he  pressed  onward,  and 
reached  New  Brunswick  at  sunset.  Again  the  Americans  had  eluded  hi^  pursuit ;  yet  he 
rejoiced  in  the  safety  of  his  stores. 

The  armed  parties  frequently  sent  out  by  Washington  from  his  hill-quarters  were  gener- 
ally successful,  and  the  peo{^e,  incensed  at  the  bad  faith  of  the  English  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Hessians,  joined  the  Americans  in  all  their  expeditions.  The  British  quarters 
were  straitened,  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  in  a  short  time  New  Jersey  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy.  Alluding  to  these  results,  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta  observes,  **  Achieve- 
ments so  stirring  gained  for  the  American  commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans.  The  prudence,  constancy, 
and  noble  intrepidity  of  Washington  was  admired  and  applauded  by  all.  By  unanimous 
consent  he  was  declared  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  proclaimed  him  equal  to  the 
most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of 
the  American  Fabius.  His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all ;  he  was  celebrated  by  the  pens 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  illustrious  personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon 
him  their  praises  and  their  congratulations.*  The  American  general,  therefore,  wanted  nei- 
ther a  cause  full  of  grandeur  to  defend,  nor  occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire  generation  of  men 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  render  him  homage." 

Washington  exercised  the  dictatorial  powers  which  Congress  had  conferred  upon  him 
with  energy  and  great  circumspection,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
recommendations  were  promptly  seconded  by  Congress,  and  soon  great  vitality  was  visible 
every  where.  He  took  care  to  provide  for  meritorious  officers  in  his  appointments,  when  or- 
ganizing the  sixteen  battalions  authorized  by  Congress.  At  that  time  public  clamor  was 
strong  against  Dr.  Morgan,'  the  successor  of  the  traitor,  Church,  as  head  of  the  medical  de- 

*  A  small  coropany  of  fifteen  or  twenty  militia,  having  learned  the  situation  of  this  baggage,  resolved  to 
oaptore  it.  After  dark,  they  arranged  themselves  among  the  trees,  in  a  semicircular  form,  around  the  place 
where  the  soldiers  were  guarding  their  wagons,  and,  on  a  concerted  signal,  they  set  up  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  British,  believing  the  assailants  to  be  as  strong  in  numbers  as  themselves,  and 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  retreated  with  a  few  of  the  wagons  that  were  fit  for  traveling,  and  fled  to 
New  Brunswick.  Those  left  behind  were  taken  to  the  American  camp,  and  found  to  contain,  what  the 
army  greatly  needed,  woolen  clothes. 

'  It  is  said  that  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and  his.  Iktle 
band  of  compatriots,  between  the  25th  of  December  and  the  4th  of  January,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements. 

'  Morgan  afterward  procured  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  was  honora- 
bly acquitted.    Doctor  John  Morgan  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1735.    He  completed  his  medical  stud- 
k  ies  under  Dr.  Redman,  and  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  and  lieutenant  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 

He  went  to  Europe,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  in  1760,  where 


ff     y  yT/2^  >*-.4^«v>  ^  w   ^®  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hunter.     5e  was 

C  y/^'^Z^^    ^y^^^^^'^^^   admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1764.     He 
v--^^        ^  ^  returned  to  Philadelnhia  in  1765.  and  was  elected  orofessor 


returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1765,  and  was  elected  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  school 
founded  by  Dr.  Sbippon  and  others.  He  was  ever  active  in 
literary  and  scientific  projects.  Hfe  was  appointed  by  Congress  director  general  and  physician-in-chief  to 
the  general  hospital  in  1775,  in  place  of  Dr.  Church,  and  immediately  repaired  to  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  removed  from  office,  without  just  cause,  in  1777.*  He  died  October  15,  1789,  aged 
about  fifty.four  years.     Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  his  successor  in  the  professor's  chair. 

*  The  following  vxz  the  namea  of  the  principal  officers  In  the  medical  department,  appointed  on  Oie  Ilth  of  AprO,  1777:  WWr 
4am  Atppex,  Jim.,  director  general ;  If  alter  Jtmu,  physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department;  Btrnjamin  iZtisA, 
•nrgeon  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department ;  John  Coekran^  physician  and  snrgeon  general  of  the  army  ia  the 
middle  department;  Itaae  Forater,  deputy  director  general  of  the  hospital  iA  the  eastern  department;  Amini  Rukannak  Cmtter, 
physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  eastern  department;  PkU^  Turner,  surgeon  general  of  the  same;  JVUUam  Bttrnet^  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  the  eastern  department ;  Jonathan  Pout,  deputy  director  genervl  of  the  hospital  ia 
the  northern  department ;  Malaehi  Treaty  physician  general  of  the  same ;  Dr.  Forqut^  surgeon  general  of  the  same ;  John  B^t- 
Uu,  physician  and  snrgeon  general  of  the  army  in  tlje  northern  department 
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VMt  to  the  Princeton  Battle-ground. 


1777. 


partment,  and  he  was  dismisBed  by  Congress,  and  Dr.  Shippen,*  of  Philadelphia,  January  9, 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  Dr.  Craik*  as  his  assistant.  i^^- 

On  the  19th  of  February,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  Lincoln,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen  were 
cominiBsioned  as  major  generals ;  while  Arnold,  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  Mont- 
real, where  he  obeyed  the  injunction  "  put  money  in  thy  purse,"  at  the  expense  of  honor 
and  honesty,  was  overlooked.  This  soured  him,  and  doubtless  planted  the  first  noxious  seed 
of  treason  in  his  heart.  During  the  spring,  eighteen  new  brigadiers*  were  commissioned. 
Four  regiments  of  horse  were  enlisted,  under  Colonels  Bland,  Baylor.  Sheldon,  and  Moylan. 
Cadwallader  and  Reed  were  both,  in  turn,  offered  the  general  command  of  the  horse,  but 
declined.  Timothy  Pickering  was  appointed  adjutant  general  in  the  place  of  Joseph  Reed, 
who  had  resigned.  Mifflin  remained  at  the  head  of  the  quarter-master's  department,  which 
was  regulated,  and  more  thoroughly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  subalterns.  Congress 
attempted  to  reorganize  the  commissary  department,  and  claimed  the  right  to  make  subor- 
dinate appointments.  So  much  did  this  new  arrangement  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  department,  that  Joseph  Trumbull,  Jun.,  commissary  general,  resigned.  The  meddling 
of  Congress  with  the  smaller  appointments  and  the  minute  affairs  of  chief  officers  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  army,  waa  very  mischievous  in  effect ;  for  the  personal  friends 
of  members  of  that  body,  often  incompetent,  were  appointed  to  places  requiring  talent,  en- 
ergy, and  honesty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  army  was  upon  a  better  footing  in  the 
spring  of  1777  than  it  had  ever  been. 

I  visited  Princeton  and  the  battle-grounds  subsequently  to  my  tarry  at  Trenton  when  on 
my  way  south.  It  was  a  very  cold  evening  in  December  when  I  arrived  there  December  12; 
from  Philadelphia,  the  snow  about  ten  inches  deep  upon  the  ground.     Early  ^^^' 

the  next  morning,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cummiog  of  Princeton,  who  kindly  ofiered  to 
accompany  me,  I  rode  first  to  the  battle-ground  and  Clark's  house,  where  General  Mer- 
cer died,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  236.  The  air  was  very  keen,  and  the  snow  half- 
knee-deep,  circumstances  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  deliberate  sketching  in  the  open 
fields.  I  persevered,  however,  and  was  successful  in  delineating  such  objects  as  I  desired. 
From  Clark's  house  we  crossed  the  fields  to  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  and  then  rode  to 
the  bridge  at  Worth's  Mills,  where  I  made  the  sketch  on  page  238.  Returning  to  Prince- 
ton on  the  old  Trenton  road,  we  met  Mr.  Worth,  an  aged  man,  and  present  proprietor  of 


^  WiixiAM  Shipped  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  the  class  of  1754. 
He  completed  bis  medical  education  at  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  the  first  lectures  on  anatomy  ever  pro- 
noonced  in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1764;  and  on  the  finishing  of  the  raedioal  school  in  that  city,  he 
was  appointed  it»  first  professor  of  anatomy,  in  1 765.  He  first  addressed  ten  students  ;*  he  lived  to  ad- 
dress two  hundred  and  fifty  at  one  time.  He  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  medical  department 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1777.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  medical  college,  in  1806,  into  the  hands 
of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Wistar.  Dr.  Shippen  died  at  Germantown,  July  the  Uth,  1808,  aged  seventy-four 
years. 

*  James  Craix  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  Wash- 
ington in  the  expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754 ;  and 
in  1755  was  with  Braddock,  and  assisted  in  dressing  his  wounds. 
He  was  director  general  of  the  hospital  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in 
1781.  After  the  war,  Washington  invited  him  to  settle  near  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  was  the  physician  of  the  patriot  chief  until  his  death. 
He  died  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  February  6, 1814,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

*  These  were  Poor,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Olover,  Paterson,  and  Learned,  of  Massachusetts ;  Vamum,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Jedediah  Huntington,  of  Connecticut ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York ;  Wayne,  De  Han,  Cad- 
wallader, Hand,  and  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Weeden,  Muhlenburg,  Woodford,  and  Scott,  of  Virginia  *,  Nath, 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  Conway,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Frenchman  by  education. 

■  Dr.  SUppeo  experlenoed  a  great  deal  of  perwcntloD  when  he  first  commenced  his  lectures  on  anatomj,  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
Isf  agafakSC  him  having  been  excited  by  the  utterance  of  horrid  tales  respecting  his  dissections.  The  public  mind  was  filled 
with  ideas  raeh  as  made  tiw  burden  of  the  Oko$f»  Cow^taint : 


A^^a^ 


■Thebody-enatchers!  they  have  come 
And  asade  a  snatch  a)  me ; 

llTs  Tery  hard  them  kind  of  men 
Wont  tec  a  body  be  I 


Don't  go  to  weep  upon  my  graTs, 
And  think  tiiat  there  I  be ; 

Tbey  haven't  teft  an  atom  there 
Of  my  anatomy  I** 


^ 
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Homv,  Stoektdn'i  Eatats.  DsoliMd  br  the  BriHili.  aoflorloa*  *Dd  D«th  of  lbs  Owssr.  Aosb  Slockln. 

the  mill,  who  g&ve  ine  a  narrative  of  eveoti  there,  luhitantially  u  related.      We  atopped 
&t  UoTvea,  in  the  suburbs  of  PrinceUm.     This  is  the  homestead  estate  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, and  the  residence,  during  the  Revolution,  of  bis  paternal  giandfathet,  Richard  Stockton, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
]     of  Independence.    There,  aSnencc  and 
taste  lent  its  power  in  dispensing  its 
blessings  to  the  poor,  and  in  creating 
the  joys  of  social  intercourse,  before 
the  Revolution ;  there,  safiering  and 
woe  held  terrible  rule  after  Comwallis 
and  his  army  swept  over  the  plains  of 
New  Jersey.     Like  others  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Stock- 
ton was  marked  for  peculiar  vengeance 
by  the  enemy.     So  suddenly  did  the 
flying  Americans  pass  by  in  the  an- 
Ma.T„,i  tumn  of  1776,  and  so  soon  were  the 

Hessian  vultures  and  their  British  oom- 
pauions  on  the  trail,  that  he  had  barely  time  to  remove  bis  family  to  a  place  of  safety  before 
his  beautiful  maosioa  was  filled  with  rude  soldiery.  The  house  was  pillaged ;  the  horaea 
and  stock  were  driven  away  ;  the  furniture  was  converted  into  fuel ;  the  choice  old  wioes 
in  the  cellar  wore  drank  ;  the  valuable  library  and  all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Stockton  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  the  estate  was  laid  waste.  The  plate  had  beea  hastily  buried  in 
the  woods,  in  boxes.  A  treacherous  servant  revealed  their  place  of  coDcealment,  and  two 
of  the  boxes  were  disinterred  and  rifled  of  their  contents  ;  the  other  was  saved.*  Mr.  Stock- 
ton and  his  family  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  Monmouth  county.  His  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  by  a  party  of  refugee  Loyalists,  who  entered  the  house  at  night,  drag- 
ged him  from  his  bed,  and,  treating  him  with  every  indignity  which  malice  could  invent, 
hurried  him  to  Amboy,  and  from  thence  to  Kew  York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  loath- 
some provost  jail.  There  he  suffered  dreadfully ;  and  when,  through  the  interposition  of 
Congress,  he  was  released,  his  constitution  was  hopelessly  shattered,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  independence  of  his  country  achieved.  He  died  at  Morven,  in  Princeton,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  blessed  to  the  last  with  the  tender  and  aflectionate  attentions  of  his  Annis. 
whom  he  called  "  the  best  of  women.'"  Night  and  day  she  was  at  his  bed-side,  and  when 
bis  spirit  was  about  to  depart,  she  wrote,  impromptu,  several  verses,  of  which  the  following 
is  indicative  of  her  feelings : 

"  Oh,  ooaM  I  take  the  fate  to  bim  assign'd. 
And  leave  the  balplesa  Tsinily  their  head, 
How  pleased,  bow  peaceful  to  my  lot  resiga'd, 
I'd  qait  the  Dorse's  Malion  for  the  bedl" 

Morven  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and,  hallowed  by  such  associations,  it  ii  exceedingly  attractive 
to  the  resident  and  stranger. 

'  This  iketch  is  from  [be  lawn  io  front,  which  is  shaded  by  venerable  pines  and  other  ornamental  trees. 
The  mansion  stands  upon  level  grounds,  beautifullj  laid  oat,  having  cairiage  entrances  from  the  street. 
Eveiy  thing  «a>  covered  with  snow  when  I  was  there,  and  dreariaes*  prersiled  where  summer  charms 
delight  the  visitor. 

*  Mrs.  Ellett,  in  an  interesting  biography  of  Annis  Stockton,  the  wife  of  (he  signer,  says  that  Mrs.  Field, 
ber  danghler,  now  residing  in  Frincolon,  bru  several  pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  this  box.  She  also  re- 
lates that  when  Mrs.  Stockton  (vho  was  quite  a  lilersi;  ledy)  beard  of  the  dutmction  of  the  library,  sbr 
remarked  that  there  were  iwo  bcnk*  in  it  she  would  like  to  have  saved — the  Bible,  tuid  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  Tradition  says  that  these  two  books  were  the  only  ones  left.  Mrs.  Field  bes  in  ber  posseasian 
the  original  portraits  of  her  father  sad  malher.  Both  wore  pierced  with  bayonets. —  Worrun  of  tht  Rno- 
Utitn,  iii.,  16. 

*  A  biographieal  sketch  of  Mr.  Stockton  may  be  foood  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaratioi  of 
Independence,  printed  in  tbe  Appendix.     His  portnut  Js  in  the  frontispiece  of  Ibis  volume. 
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HalL  Governor  Bdoher*!  Donatloo.  IUtteiihoiue*t  Fknetarinm.  Lifcof  italnreiitor. 

Nassau  Hall,  the  principal  edifice  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  spacious  building, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  fifty  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  built  of  stone.  It 
was  erected  in  1757.  The  college  was  comofienced  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1756.  Governor  Belcher  was  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  efficient  patrons.  He  made  **  generous  donation  of  his  library  of  books,'  with  other  val- 
uable ornaments,"  to  the  college  ;  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  Nassau  Hall  was  so  called 
in  memory  **  of  the  glorious  King  William  the  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  illustrious 
bonse  of  Nassau."  The  Hall  stands  in  the  center  of  spacious  grounds,  fronting  on  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Princeton.  The  edifice  on  the  left  of  Nassau  Hall,  containing  the  college 
library  and  the  philosophic  hall,  was  erected  afler  a  conflagration  in  1602.  The  library 
contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  two  societies  of  the  institution 
about  four  thousand  more,  making  twelve  thousand  volumes.  There  is  also  a  mineralogical 
calniiet,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  lectures  on  astronomy  and  architecture.  There  is  also  a  good  collection 
of  philosophical  apparatus  there,  which  includes  that  wonderful  piece  of  scientific  mechan- 
ism, the  planetarium  of  Doctor  David  Rittenhouse.'  Through  the  politeness  of  Professor 
MacLean,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  its  construction,  and  view  the  wonderful  precision 
with  which  the  machinery  performed  its  difficult  functions.     On  the  front  is  inscribed,  "  In- 

VBNTEB  BT  DaVID  RiTTENHOUSE,  A.D.  1768  ;    REPAIRED  AND  EXTENDED  BT  HeNRT  VoIOHT, 

1806  ;  BOTH  OF  Philadelphia."  Dr.  Gordon,  writing  in  1790,  says  of  this  planetarium, 
<«  There  is  not  the  like  in  Europe.  An  elegant  and  neatly-ornamented  frame  rises  perpen- 
diealar  near  upon  eight  feet,  in  the  front  of  which  you  are  presented,  in  three  several  apart- 
ments, with  a  view  of  the  celestial  system,  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and 
the  satellites  about  the  planets.  The  wheels,  &c.,  that  produce  the  movement  are  behind 
the  wooden  perpendicular  frame  in  which  the  orrery  is  fixed.  By  suitable  contrivances,  you 
in  a  short  time  tell  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  ages  past  and  ages  to  come ;  the 
like  in  other  cases  of  astronomy."  It  is  said  that  it  was  Lord  Cornwallis's  intention  to  carry 
this  planetarium  away,  and  take  it  to  England  with  him  ;  but  the  Americans  kept  him  too 
bnsily  engaged  in  afifairs  of  greater  personal  moment,  while  in  Princeton,  to  permit  him  to 
plwider  the  college  of  this  great  treasure.  This  intention  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  was  not 
as  reprehensible  as  the  proposition  which  Silas  Deane,  the  American  commissioner,  made, 
who  suggested  the  propriety  of  presenting  it  to  the  French  government  as  a  bonus  for  its 
good  will! 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  first  cannon-ball  which  entered  Nassau  Hall,  when  Washing- 
ton opened  a  fire  upon  it,  passed  through  the  portrait  of  George  the  Second,  and  destroyed 
it.     The  frame  was  uninjured,  and  left  suspended  upon  the  wall.     It  is  alleged  that  Wash- 

^  It  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-foar  volumes,  many  of  them  veiy  rare  and  of  great  value.  The 
Hall  being  used  altematelj  by  the  American  and  British  troops  during  the  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  books 
were  porloined  or  destroyed.  The  few  that  remained  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 802,  when  the  Hall  was 
burned,  leaving  nothing  but  the  strong  walls,  which  were  not  materially  injured  by  the  fire. 

*  David  RittenboQse  was  bom  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1 732.  His  ancestors 
were  from  Holland.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  pursoits,  and  was  marked  by  a  love  of  math- 
ematical studies.  Feeble  heidth  woald  not  allow  him  to  pursue  the  labor  of  a  farm,  and  he  became,  by 
aeif-iiistniction,  a  proficient  dock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  It  was  while  working  at  his  trade 
be  planned  and  executed  his  orrery,  a  piece  of  mechanism  far  superior,  for  its  intended  purposes,  to  any 
thing  before  constructed.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Another  was  made  by  him, 
after  the  same  model,  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  pursued  his  trade  in  that  city  for  several  years. 
His  first  philosophical  publication  was  an  account  of  his  calculations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  as  it  was  to 
happen  oo  the  3d  of  June,  1769.  He  observed  the  phenomenon,  a  spectacle  never  seen  but  twice  before 
by  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  he  was  so  much  afiected  by  its  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calcuUtions,  that 
be  tainted.  He  was  engaged  in  government  surveys,  fixing  territorial  boundaries,  &c.,  during  the  Revo- 
hitioo,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  practical  philosophers  of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  Franklin  in  1791, 
be  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  office  he  held  by  annual  election  until  his  death. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1789.  In  1792  he  was  ^>pointed  director  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States,  but  his  Ul  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office  in  1795.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
JonSi  1796,  aged  sixty-four  years.     His  birth-place  is  yet  standing,  a  mile  west  of  Germantovm. 
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ington,  in  order  to  make  good  to  the  oollega  the  damage  atutained  by  the  cannonade,  made 
the  troateei  a  pretent,  from  hJa  private  purse,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollar*,  vhich  ■um 
ihey  expended  in  procuring  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It 
wai  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Feale, 
and  occupies  the  identical  frame  in  which 
hung  the  king's  portrait.  The  annexed 
sketch  is  an  outline  of  this  interesting  pic- 
ture. In  the  back-ground  is  seen  Nassau 
Hall,  and  in  the  middle  and  fore-ground 
a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in 
which  the  death  of  Mercer  is  represented. 
The  portrait  of  Mercer  there  given  wai 
painted  from  his  brother,  who  sat  for  it, 
and  who  greatly  resembled  him.  It  was 
considered  a  good  likeness  by  those  who 
knew  the  general.  The  portrait  giveo 
below  I  copied  from  Peale's  picture,  in 
which  I  have  preserved  the  languid  ex- 
pression of  a  wounded  man,  as  given  him 
by  the  artist.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  skirt  of  Washington's  coat,  and 
his  chapeau.  Many  pleasing  memories 
crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  to  thia 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  where  so  large  a 
number  of  the  active  young  men  of  the 
Revolution  who  lived  in  the  Middle  States 
were  educated.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  learned  and  patriotic  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
PiALi'i  WAiHEnToii.  ^^f*  '1  '^B  pulpit,  academic  hall,  or  leg- 

islative forum,  was  the  champion  of  good, 
it  was  the  nursery  of  patriots.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  great  En- 
glish reforroer,  and,  like  that  bold  ancestor,  he  never  shrunk 
from  the  post  of  danger,  if  called  to  it  by  duty.  Like  Yale 
nnder  Daggett,  and  Harvard  under  Langdon,  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  under  Witherspoon,  made  its  influence  felt  in 
the  council  and  the  field  during  the  war  for  independence. 

Of  the  meetings  of  Congrees  at  Princeton  in  1783,  and      < 
the  Farewell  Address  of  General  Washington  to  the  armies 
Notembera,     of  the  United  States,  written  at  Rocky  Hill,  a 

1T83.         fe^  miles  distant,  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Let  .  / 

us  BOW  return  to  Trenton.  > 

As  I  hoped  and  anticipated,  the  storm  that  came  down 
so  furiously,  on  my  return  from  M'Conkey's  Feny,  subsid-  mmcd. 

ed  during  the  night,  and  the 

morning  sun  came  forth,  only  half  hidden  by  broken  clonds. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Smythe,  my  companion  on  the  previous 
day  when  I  visited  the  ferry,  I  went  out  early  to  view  and 
sketch  localities  of  interest  about  Trenton,  all  of  which  are 
given  in  preceding  pages,  except  "  White  Hall,"  a  large  stone 
building,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Front  Street.  This 
was  used  for  barracks  by  the  Hesaiahs  during  their  occupancy 
of  Trenton  in  1776. 


,^,«^^^^ 
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Tlie  Floral  Arch  in  Honor  of  Washington.  Hia  triumphal  Journey.  Hit  Reception  by  the  Ladiea  at  Trenton. 

I  called  upon  Stacey  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  copy  a  picture  in  his 
ponessioD,  painted  by  G.  W.  Flagg,  and  illustrating  the  interesting  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Emily  Gieger,  an  incident  of  one  of  Greene's  Southern  campaigns.  The  picture  and  nar- 
rative will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Potts  informed  me  that  the  floral 
arch  erected  in  honor  of  Washington,  while  on  his  way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York 
city  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  erected  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  Assanpink,  close  by  the  "  Stacey  Mill,"  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  233.  The 
arch  was  preserved  on  the  premises  of  the  Misses  Barnes,  near  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Warren  Street,  until  1824,  when  it  was  placed  in  front  of  the  State  House  to  grace  the  re- 
ception of  La  Fayette.  Remains  of  the  arch,  when  I  visited  Trenton,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Francis  Ewing  of  that  city,  and  supported  the  branches  of  a  venerable  rose-bush 
in  his  garden.  With  a  notice  of  the  events  connected  with  that  arch  we  will  close  the  his- 
toric volume  and  bid  adieu  to  Trenton. 

The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  was  like  a  triumphal 
march.  He  had  hardly  lefl  his  porter's  lodge,  when  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gentle- 
men from  Alexandria,  who  escorted  him  to  that  town.  Every  where  the  people  gathered 
to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road,  and  every  town  sent  out  its  first  citizens  to  meet 
him  on  his  approach.  Entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor,  and  public  addresses  were 
received  by  him  and  answers  returned.  Militia  companies  escorted  him  from  place  to  place, 
and  his  approach  to  the  principal  cities  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells.  At  Trenton,  his  reception  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  full  of  pure  sentiment  and 
the  most  loyal  patriotism.  There,  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  before,  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  military  feats  was  achieved,  and  it  was  a  fitting  place  for  an  unusual  display  of 
respect  and  reverence.  The  ladies  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  upon  Trenton  Bridge  they 
eaosed  to  be  erected  an  arch,  which  they  adorned  with  laurel  leaves  and  flowers  from  the 
Ibrests  and  their  hot-houses,  and  the  first  spring  contributions  from  their  gardens.  Upon 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  in  large  letters,  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  Words  "  De- 
cember 26th,  1776  ;"  and  on  the  sweep  beneath  was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers, 
**  The  Defender  of  the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters."  Be- 
neath this  arch  the  president  elect  was  obliged  to  pass  on  entering  Trenton.  There  he  was 
met  by  a  troop  of  females.  On  one  side  a  row  of  little  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  each  bear- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers,  were  arranged  ;  on  the  other  side  stood  a  row  of  young  ladies  sim- 
ilarly arrayed,  and  behind  them  were  the  married  ladies.  The  moment  Washington  and 
hiB  suite  approached  the  arch,  the  little  girls  began  to  strew  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the 
whole  company  of  the  fair  sang  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Grovernor 

Howell : ' 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  onoe  more 
Welcome  to  thb  grrateful  shore. 
Now  DO  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 
Aims  at  thes  the  fatal  blow 

*'  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  thek  triumphal  bowers. 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers — 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers  1" 

After  passing  the  arch,  the  general  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  the  choir,  and  listened 
to  this  tribute  of  sweet  voices  with  much  emotion.  Afler  receiving  the  salutations  of  the 
citizens,  Washington  handed  to  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Armstrong  a  note  acknowledging  his 


'  Governor  Richard  Howell  was  a  native  of  Delawttre.  He  commanded  a  New  Jersey  regiment  from 
1776  to  1779,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  army,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the 
]aw.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  until  June, 
1793,  when  be  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state.  To  this  office  he  was  elected  eight  years  successively. 
He  died,  April  28th,  1802,  aged  forty-seven  years. 
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obligations  to  the  ladies  of  Trenton.'  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  A 
hundred-fold  more  glorious  was  that  arch,  erected  by  such  hands,  to  greet  the  presence  of 
such  a  hero,  than  the  gorgeous  triumphal  arches  under  which  passed  the  blood-stained  Ro- 
man conquerors,  with  their  pageants  of  misery,  and  the  rich  spoils  of  desolated  kingdoms. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  the  pure  in  heart  to  the  truly  great — 

"  Great,  not  like  CiesBr,  stainM  with  blood, 
Bat  only  great  as  he  was  good." 

^  The  following  is  a  oopy  of  the  note : 

*'  General  Washington  can  not  leave  this  place  without  expressing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  matrons 
and  young  ladies  who  received  him  in  so  novel  and  gratefa)  a  manner  at  the  triumphal  arch  in  Treoton, 
and  for  the  exquisite  sensation  he  experienced  in  that  affecting  moment.  The  astonishing  contrast  between 
his  former  and  actual  situation  at  the  same  spot,  the  elegant  taste  with  which  it  was  adorned  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  and  the  innocent  appearance  of  the  whUe-robed  choir  who  met  him  with  the  congratulatory 
song,  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  remembrance  as,  be  assures  them,  will  never  be  effaced. 
**  Trenton,  April  21, 1789." 

This  note  was  read  to  the  ladies,  who  were  called  together  at  the  house  of  Judge  Smith,  and  dien  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  that  gentleman's  wife.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Lydia  Imlay,  his  adopted 
daughter,  who  preserved  it  with  great  care  until  just  before  her  death,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Ewing.    It  was  placed  in  a  handsome  frame,  and  is  now  a  precious  relic  in  possession  of  his  family. 

The  grave  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  Presbjrterian  church  at  Trenton.  Upon 
his  plain  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Feahois  Abmstrono,  thirty  years  a  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Drenton,  in  union  with  the  church  at  Maidenhead,  Born  in  Maryland,  of  pious  parents,  he  received  the 
elements  of  his  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  John  Blaitf  finished  his  collegiate  studies  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withenpoon,  and  w^  licensed  to  preach  the  Ootpel  in  the  year  1777. 
An  ardent  patriot,  be  served  through  the  War  of  Independence  as  chaplain.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  a 
trustee  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey .  A  warm  and  constant  friend,  a  devout  Christian,  a  tender  husband 
and  parent,  steady  in  bis  attentions  on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  throughout  life  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  fervent  and  affectionate  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  resigned  his  soul  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1816.  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.*  Amen  I  Even  so  come,  Lord 
Jesus.*' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'^  Th'  antnmnal  glories  all  have  passM  away  I 
The  forest  leaves  do  more  io  hectic  red 
Give  glowlDg  tokens  of  their  brief  decay, 
Bat  scattered  lie,  or  rustle  to  the  tread, 
Like  whisper'd  warnings  from  the  moldering  dead. 

The  naked  trees  stretch  out  their  arms  all  day, 
And  each  bald  hill-top  lifts  its  reverend  head 
As  if  for  some  new  covering  to  pray.'' 

Mas.  £.  C.  KimixT. 

HE  snn  was  shirnQg  in  its  noontide  glory  when  I  croflsed  the  great 

Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware  to  MorriBville,  and  reined  my  horse 

bpniL/^-^??  Ml^*   *^  ^®  right  into  the  Falsington  road,  for  Philadelphia,  twenty-eight 

— - —  — -S^     miles  distant.     Unlike  a  summer  rain,  the  storm  developed  no  new 

beauties  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  but  **  a  mantle  dun"  continued  to 
overspread  the  landscape,  and  a  cold  north  wind  was  heralding  the 
approach  of  winter.  I  was  now  in  the  fertile  region  of  "  old  Bucks"* 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  loose  rein  traversed  the  gentle  undulating 
country  over  which  the  Continental  battalions  often  marched  and  coun- 
termarched. It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British — ^the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  NoTomber  25^ 
our  free  shores.     The  mind,  laden  with  the  associations  ^''^ 

of  the  place  and  hour,  its  soul-stirring  thoughts  kept  me  such  enter- 
taining company,  that  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  entered  the  suburban 
district  of  Kensington,  in  the  "  Northern  Liberties"  of  Philadelphia, 
before  I  was  fairly  conscious  that  a  dozen  miles  had  been  traveled.  It  was  but  little  more 
than  four  hours'  journey  with  my  strong  and  vigorous  horse. 

After  leaving  Falsington,  the  traveler  obtains  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Delaware  and  its 
white  sails,  on  the  left.  The  several  small  villages  on  the  way  (Falsington,  Hulmeville, 
and  Frankford  being  the  largest)  bear  marks,  in  their  dwellings,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
if  that  word  may  properly  be  applied  to  American  edifices.  Many  of  them  are  small,  steep- 
roofed  stone  houses,  with  little  windows  and  wide  doors,  built  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  presenting  a  great  contrast  with  the  New  England  villages,  which 
seem  as  if  just  finished,  with  the  white  paint  scarcely  dry.  It  was  almost  sunset  when  I 
arrived  at  Frankford,  quite  a  large  town  upon  the  Tacony  Creek,  five  miles  northeast  of 

^  Tradition  currently  reports  that  the  renowned  Indian  chief  TametUy  or  S^  Tammmmjfy  was  buried  near 
a  spring  aboQt  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Doylestown,  in  this  county.  He  was  an  uieqoaled  chief 
imoog  the  Delawares.  Heckewelder  says  that  when  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  visited  the 
Western  Indians,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1776,  he  was  so  beloved  for  his  goodness,  that  the  Delawares 
eooferred  upon  him  the  name  of  their  venerated  chief.  Morgan  brought  back  to  the  whites  soch  glowing 
•oooonts  of  the  qualities  of  that  ancient  chief,  that  in  the  Revolutionary  vnn  he  was  dabbed  a  saint,  and  his 
name  was  placed  on  some  calendars.  He  was  called  by  politicians,  St,  Tbrnmany,  and  established  as  the 
patron  saint  of  republican  America.  Tammany  societies  were  organized,  and  Tammany  halls  dedicated, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  May  (the  festival  of  the  saint),  meetings  of  the  societies  were  held.  "  On  that  day,''  says 
HeckeweMer,  *'  numerous  societies  of  his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Phil* 
•delphia,  their  hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceed^i  to  a  handsome  rural  place  oat  of  town,  which 
they  called  the  wigwamy  where,  after  a  long  talk,  or  Indian  speech,  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of 
ptaee  and  friendship  had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth."  The  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York  is  yet  in  existence.  Its  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  east 
side  ofthe  City  HaU  Park. 
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Philadelphia.  Here  the  Americans  kept  quite  a  Btrong  picket,  during  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  British  in  1777-8,  after  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown. 
Near  here  was  stationed  the  fine  corps  of  light  infantry  guards  under  Colonel  Twistleton 
(afterward  Lord  Say  and  Sele) ;  and  here,  also,  the  active  partisan  corps  called  the  Queen^s 
Rangers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  (afterward  Grovemor  of  Canada),  was  recruited, 
and  disciplined  by  actual  service. 

In  November,  1777,  the  Rangers,  in  concert  with  Major  Gwyn,  attempted  to  surprise 
the  American  post  at  Frankford.  They  approached  the  town  cautiously,  and  rushing  in,  ex- 
pected to  secure  prisoners  and  booty  ;  but  the  patriots  had  temporarily  withdrawn.  Some 
days  afterward,  another  attempt  to  take  the  post  was  made.  An  American  officer  and 
twenty  men  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  raw  and  undisciplined  militia.  Each  man 
had  the  countersign,  Richmond,  written  with  chalk  in  his  hat  that  he  might  not  forget  it. 
Soon  afler  capturing  these  men,  a  patrol  of  cavalry,  under  Major  Gwyn,  which  had  pursued 
a  party  toward  Bristol,  came  retreating  in  great  confusion.  They  had  been  attacked,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  under  Count  Pulaski.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  the 
whole  British  force  at  Frankford  crossed  the  Tacony,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Philadelphia. 

Parties  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  almost  every  day  at  Frankford,  where  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  keep  a  fixed  post.  Simcoe  had  trained  his  men  to  quick  and  energetic  move- 
ments with  the  bayonet,  and  his  standing  order  was,  "  Take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
but  never  destroy  life  unless  absolutely  necessary.*'  On  one  occasion,  a  patroling  party  of 
the  Rangers  approached  Frankford  undiscovered  by  an  American  sentinel  at  the  bridge. 
They  were  so  near  that  they  might  easily  have  killed  the  guard,  but  a  boy  was  sent  to 
warn  him  to  run  for  his  life.  He  did  so,  and- no  more  sentinels  were  posted  there  afterward  ; 
**  a  matter  of  some  consequence,"  says  Simcoe,  "  to  the  poor  people  of  Philadelphia,  as  they 
were  not  prevented  from  getting  their  fiour  ground  at  Frankford  Mills."* 

Passing  through  a  portion  of  the  Kensington  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  its  mud  and  wretch- 
edness, its  barking  dogs  and  squalling  babies,  where  society  seems  in  a  transition  state  from 
filth  to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  from  vice  to  godliness,  I  wheeled  down  Second  Street, 
amid  its  glowing  shops,  and  reined  up  at  Congress  HaU,  just  as  the  last  hue  of  daylight 
faded  away.  It  was  Saturday  night,  a  season  as  welcome  to  the  traveler  as  a  "  cross  day" 
in  the  calendar  to  the  faithful.  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  brotherly  love  ;  the  quiet 
Sabbath  near ;  a  glorious  harvest  of  Revolutionary  reminiscences  spread  out  around  roe,  in- 
viting the  pen-sickle  to  reap  for  my  garner ;  and  the  broad  and  Sunny  South,  its  chivalry 
and  its  patriotism,  beckoning  me  onward.     Busy  thought  kept  sleep  at  bay  until  midnight. 

The  Sabbath  moraing  dawned  brilliant  and  frosty.  As  I  went  up  to  worship  in  the  ven- 
erable Christ  Church,  around  which  cluster  so  many  interesting  associations  of  the  past,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  two-fold  sanctuary — a  sanctuary  of  religion  and  of  patriotism.  The  ex- 
terior is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  later  colonial  governors  and  officers  of  state — ^when 
Washington  and  Franklin — when  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  went 
there  to  worship ;  but  the  interior  has  been  greatly  changed  by  that  iconoclast,  improve- 
ment — ^that  breaker  of  the  images  which  patriotism  delights  to  worship  !  One  vestige  of 
the  olden  time  remains  untouched — the  pulpit  sounding-board,  the  indispensable  canopy  of 
the  old  pastors. 

"  That  sounding-board,  to  me  it  seemM 

A  cherub  poised  oo  high — 
A  mystery  I  almost  deemM 

Quite  bid  from  vulgar  eye 
And  that  old  pastor,  rapt  in  prayer, 
Look'd  doubly  awful  'neath  it  there." — £.  Oakes  Smith. 

^  Simcoe's  Military  Journal,  page  28.  At  that  time  the  Philadelphians  were  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
Frankford  Mills  for  their  flour.  It  was  with  tbe  pretense  of  going  thither  for  flour,  that  Lydia  Darrah  left 
Philadelphia  and  hastened  to  the  American  camp  at  Whitemarsb,  apprised  Washington  of  an  intended  at- 
tack upon  him,  and,  by  her  patriotic  vigilance,  doubtless  saved  the  American  army,  under  the  commander- 
in-chief,  from  destruction  or  captivity.     This  circumstance  is  noted  on  pages  301—302. 
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Within  its  wBll-inclowd  grave-yard  in  the  rear  is  the  dust  of  many  of  the  early  and  dis' 
^-^^""^^^^^  tiuguiihed  ciiizena  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  renowoed  of  whom 

~  ~  '  '  1  Franklin.  Hii  grave  is  hegide  that  of  his 
r  (Mri.  Bache),  in  the  norlhwert  corner  of  the 
he  said  in  his  vill,  ••  to  be  bnried  by  the  side 
may  he,  and  that  a  marble  stone  be  inadij  by 
t  long,  four  feet  wide,  plain,  with  only  a  small 
3  upper  edge,  and  this  inscription : 
"  Benjamin  1 

and       >  Franelin. 
Deborah  ) 

1 78-." 
amplied  with.     The  date  on  the  stone  ii  1 790.' 
sure  General  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Prince- 
ton, was  first  buried ;    aleo    Major-general 
Charles  Lee,  whose  averiiton  to  burial  with 
Dissenters  has  been  noticed.      Standing  amid 
its  graves,  and  overshadowed  by  the  venera- 
ble church,  the  American  feels  that  he  is 
upon  consecrated  ground  indeed^-consecraled 
by  something  holier  than  the  voice  of  man 
Betting  it  apart  as  a  resting-place  for  the  dead.- 
Here,  wide  open,  is  a  broad  page  of  our 
national  history  ;  let  us  wt  down  this  still 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  peruse  a  portion  of  if 
preparatory  to  a  ramble  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Delaware' 

— the  Indian's  Mack-er-iskiskon — dwelt  for 

agei  Uie  powerful  tribe»  of  the  Lenni  Lena- 

pfes' — the  Original  People.     They  claimed 

CHun  Cucicii.*  the  broad  land  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Polo- 

'  A«  early  as  1727,  when  Franklin  was  only  twepiy-lwo  years  of  ago,  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph 
lor  himself; 

The  Body 

of 

Bkkiauik  Fkarujii, 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  Book; 

Its  contents  lorn  out 

(.\od  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding), 

Lies  hers,  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  BhaJl  not  lie  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  be  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  B  new  and  more  elegant  edition, 

Revised  and  corrected 

*■! 

Tm  Author. 

This  epitaph  was  first  printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  (the  Ncu  England  Camrant),  Mtablithed  and  printed 
by  Dr.  FrankliD. 

'  Tbia  name  was  given  to  the  bay  and  river  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  Waie,  who  was  Govemor  of  Vir- 
niniain  1G11. 

'  This  has  been  wimetiines  need  aa  a  generic  term,  luid  applied  to  all  die  tribes  of  the  Alifonqaia  family. 

*  This  view  is  Train  Second  Street,  lotting  northwest.  Il  wm  built  at  various  periods.  The  flnt  (weal- 
em)  end  was  erected  in  1737 ;  the  eastern  or  front  portion  was  raised  in  1731  ;  and  a  small  steeple  was 
reared  in  1 753-4.  A  small  cbnreh  ediflce  was  buih  upon  its  site  in  1 693,  and  the  later  ediOca  was  raised 
iromid  ibe  old  one  while  wor^ip  conlinoed  in  it.  The  bell  of  the  old  church  was  hnng  in  the  crotch  of 
il.  K 
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mac  as  their  grand  council-house.  While  they  called  thenuelves  the  anginal  people,  they 
repeated  the  tradition  that  at  some  remote  age  their  ancestors  came  from  heyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, conquering,  on  their  way,  the  more  civilized  nations,  whose  monuments  are  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  over  the  rich  valleys  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  were 
divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the  Turtle^  the  Turkey,  and  the  WcHf.  The  two  former 
occupied  the  northern  portions  of  New  Jersey  north  of  the  Raritan,  extending  from  the  Hud* 
son  across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  are  known  to  the  whites  as  the  Minsi  di- 
vision ;  the  latter,  known  as  the  Delatvares,  inhabited  the  southern  portions  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.*  Their  settlement  extended  up  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers,  and  they  had  a  local  council-fire  at  the  Minisink  flats,  above  the  Del- 
aware Water-gap.  When  these  tribes  first  became  known  to  the  English,  they  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York,  who  applied  to  them  the  scornful  epithet  of  "  wom- 
en." They  were  forbidden  to  sell  lands  or  make  war  without  the  consent  of  their  conquer- 
ors, and  w^re  reduced  to  absolute  vassalage.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Dela wares  were  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  At  Tioga,  in  1 756, 
the  great  Teedyuscung  extorted  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  his  people. 

When  the  whites  first  visited  the  Delaware  with  a  view  to  settlement,  the  Lenni  Lena- 
p^,  broken  into  many  small  tribes,  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  river  on  either 
side.*  They  received  the  whites  with  open-handed  hospitality.  "  In  liberality  they  excel/' 
wrote  William  Penn.  **  Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  friend.  Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat, 
or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks.  Light  of  heart,  strong  affections, 
but  soon  spent.  The  most  merry  creatures  that  live  ;  feast  and  dance  perpetually.  They 
never  have  much,  nor  want  much.  Wealth  circulates  like  the  blood — all  parts  partake ; 
and,  thoug]^  none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers  of  property.*'  Penn 
drew  a  charming  picture  of  their  hospitality,  their  liberal  distribution  of  presents  when  re- 
ceived, and  the  universal  happiness  that  prevailed  among  them ;  and  then,  with  the  hand  of 

a  tree  near  by.  The  new  church  was  famished  with  an  organ  in  1729.  The  design  of  the  church  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia.  In  1752-3  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  fine  steeple  upon  the  church,  and,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose,  a  lottery  was  established — "  a 
scheme  to  raise  c€l012  lOt.  to  finish  the  steeple  to  Christ  Church,  and  to  purchase  a  ring  of  bells,  and  a 
clock."  The  "  Philadelphian  Steeple  Lottery"  was  successful,  and  the  structure,  as  it  now  appears,  was 
finished  in  1754.  A  chime  of  bells,  weighing  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  purchased  in  England,  at  a  cost 
of  $4500.  These  bells  were  taken  down  from  the  steeple  by  the  commissary  pfeneral,  on  the  approach  of 
the  British  to  Philadelphia  in  1777,  and  conveyed  to  Trenton  for  safety.  They  were  returned,  and  hung 
again  after  the  enemy  evacuated  the  city.  Watson,  in  his  jSnnaU  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  these  bells 
were  first  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Governor  Anthony  Palmer's  wife,  the  mother  of  twenty- 
one  children,  all  of  whom  died  of  consumption.  On  the  top  of  the  steeple  is  a  miter,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  ''  The  Right  Reverend  William  White,  D.D.,  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Pennsylvania,  February  4th,  1787."  The  miter  is  four  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  has  thirteen 
holes  in  it,  indicative  of  the  number  of  the  original  states.  Bishop  White  was  one  of  the  first  chaplains  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  related  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  living 
next  door  to  a  Quaker  family  in  Market  Street,  he  used  to  play  with  their  little  daughter.  She  often  said, 
when  she  grew  up,  that  Billy  White  was  born  for  a  bishop,  for  she  never  could  persuade  him  to  play  any 
thing  but  church.  He  would  tie  her  apron  around  his  neck  for  a  gown,  and  stand  behind  a  chair  for  a  pul- 
pit, while  she,  seated  before  him  on  a  low  bench,  was  to  be  the  congregation. 

^  The  two  most  noted  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  was  Captain  White  Eyes 
and  Captain  Pipe.  The  former  became  chief  sachem  in  1776,  and  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  to  the  missionaries,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  Christianity,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  accompanying  blessings  of  civilization.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 
Captain  Pipe  secretly  favored  the  British  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  vigilant  White  Eyes 
frustrated  all  his  plans  for  a  while.  The  Delawares  at  length  became  divided,  and  most  of  them,  under 
Captain  Pipe,  joined  the  British.  Wo  have  met  these  chiefs  once  before  (page  264,  vol.  i.),  and  shall  meet 
them  again  when  we  consider  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution  beyond  the  AUeghanies. 

'  The  jSisanpink  Indians  were  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  (Trenton) ;  the  Rankokas  and  Jlndattakat 
at  Christina  Creek,  near  Wilmington ;  the  Niihaminiei  near  Bristol ;  the  Sharkamaxon*  about  Kensington  ; 
the  Mantoi,  or  Frogs,  near  Burlington ;  the  Minteyt,  or  MinisinkM,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware :  and  three 
or  four  other  tribes  were  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.     A  few  Mingoes  were  among  theso. 
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truth,  holds  up  this  record  of  the  curse  which  boasted  civilization  carries  with  it  as  contin- 
ually as  its  own  shadow :  **  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts,  they  are  grown 
g^reat  lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  especially,  and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins 
and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless  till  they  have  enough  to  sleep  ; 
that  is  their  cry,  *  Some  more,  and  I  toill  go  to  sleep;*  but,  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world." 

In  1609,  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
tonched^ear  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  but,  finding  shoal  water,  put  to 
•ea,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  through  the  Narrows  into  New  York  Bay.  The  Dutch  es- 
tablished a  trading-post  on  Manhattan  Island,  now  New  York.  The  establishment  increased, 
and  in  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  In  1623,  this  company  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  discovered  by  Hudson,  including  the  Delaware,  or  South 
Ritrer,  as  they  called  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  River,  now  the  Hudson.  The 
foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  was  laid,  and  Captain  Jacobus  May  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session and  colonize  in  the  most  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  gave  Cape  May  the 
name  it  still  bears.  Near  where  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  now  stands,  he  built  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  but  it  was  not 
permanent.  In  1631,  Captain  David  Pieterson  de  Vries  entered  the  Delaware  River  with 
t^nro  ships  and  about  thirty  colonists.  He  was  associated  with  Grodyn,  Bloemart,  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  wealthy  Dutch  patroons,^  in  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  tobacco  and  grain,  and  prosecuting  the  whale  and  seal 
fishing.  He  built  Fort  Oplandt,  near  Lewiston,  Delaware.  De  Vries  returned  to  Holland, 
and  when  he  came  back,  in  1632,  his  colony  was  destroyed.  The  arms  of  Holland,  em- 
blazoned on  a  piece  of  tin,  had  been  raised  upon  a  pole.  An  Indian  stole  the  metal  to  make 
a  tobacco-box  of  it.  Osset,  the  commander,  quarreled  with  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  fell 
upon  the  colonists,  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  butchered  every  one  of  them.  De  Vries 
made  peace  with  the  tribe,  but,  finding  Fort  Nassau  deserted,  and  the  whole  settlement  a 
desolation,  he  \eii  the  bay  forever ;  for,  before  the  Dutch  could  re-establish  their  power,  the 
patent  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland,  gave  them  an  English  com- 
petitor for  the  lower  portions  of  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  the  New  World  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
lightened Gnstavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  He  conceived  a  scheme  for  planting  a 
Swedish  colony  in  America,  an  idea  suggested  and  heartily  seconded  by  William  Usselinx, 
a  wealthy  and  enterprising  Netherlander.  A  commercial  company  was  formed  ;  the  stock 
was  open  to  all  Europe,  and  Gustavus  pledged  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  enter- 
prise. Slavery  was  repudiated  as  a  disadvantage  to  the  proposed  colony.  **  Slaves,*'  they 
said,  "cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  from  hard  usage.  The 
Swedish  nation  is  laborious  and  intelligent,  and  surely  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  free  people 
with  wives  and  children.''  America  seemed  to  them  a  paradise,  and  Gustavus  suggested 
that  the  proposed  colony  might  prove  an  advantage  to  all  oppressed  and  persecuted  Chris- 
tians. At  that  moment  Germany,  and  indeed  Protestant  Christendom,  was  menaced  with 
a  total  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  against  the  increasing  power  of 
the  pope — a  power  composed  of  religious  influence  and  imperial  soldiers— -Gustavus  took  the 
field.  All  other  considerations  were,  for  the  moment,  absorbed  by  this  one  movement ;  and 
yet  the  idea  of  planting  a  free  colony  in  the  New  World  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
mind  of  the^  Swedish  monarch.  At  Nuremberg,  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Liit- 
zen,  where  he  lost  his  life,  he  recommended  the  great  scheme,  *'  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom," 
to  the  Germans.  His  views  were  warmly  seconded  by  Oxenstiern,  the  eminent  statesman, 
who  controlled  the  political  afifairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina. 

In  1638,  a  colony  of  Swedes  from  Gottenburg,  under  the  command  of  Peier  Minuits,  a 
former  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  and  landed  at  Cape  Henlo- 


*  See  page  391,  vol.  i. 
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pen.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  they  called  it  Paradise.  They  approached 
the  Indians  with  kindness,  and  purchased  from  them  their  lands  upon  the  Delaware  from 
Cape  Ilenlopen  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  and  named  the  region  New  Sweden*  They  built 
a  church  and  fort  on  the  Minquaas,  or  Mingoes  (now  Christiana)  Creek,  where  Wilming- 
ton  now  stands,  and  there  laid  out  a  town.  The  Dutch  claimed  a  title  to  all  this  region 
by  virtue  of  prior  discovery  and  settlement,  and  Governor  Keid  protested  against  this  in- 
trusion.  Other  emigrants  came ;  some  from  Maryland,  who  settled  near  the  Schuylkill, 
and  others  from  New  Haven,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Jersey  shore.  These  Keift 
promptly  expelled,  but  did  not  disturb  the  Swedes. 

.  John  Printz  succeeded  Minuits  as  governor  in  1643.  With  him  came  John  Campanios, 
from  Stockholm,  as  chaplain  for  the  colony.  They  came  in  the  ship  Fame,  accompanied  by 
two  war  vessels,  the  Swan  and  the  Chantas,  Governor  Printz  selected  Tinicum  Island,* 
at  the  mouth  of  Darby  Creek,  for  a  residence.  There  he  built  a  strong  fort  of  hemlock  logS) 
and  a  church,  and  beautified  the  neighborhood  with  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds.  Quite 
a  village  of  fine  houses,  for  the  times,  sprung  up,  and  New  Gottenburg,  as  it  was  called, 
was  for  some  years  the  metropolis  of  New  Sweden.  Emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  Old  Sweden,  and  they  scattered  neat  dwellings  and  cultivated  acres 
all  along  the  Delaware,  from  the  present  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia. 
.  In  1651,  the  Dutch  determined  to  maintain  their  power  on  the  Delaware,  and  erected 
Fort  Kasimer,  on  the  south  of  Minquaas  Creek,  now  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware. 
Printz  protested,  and  also  built  Fort  Elsinberg  on  the  Jersey  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Salem 
Creek.  The  garrison  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  a  foe  more  numerous  and  annoying  than 
Indians  or  Dutch,  and  the  place  was  significantly  named  Mosquitoesburg. 

John  Claudius  Rising,  or  Risingh,  succeeded  Printz  in  1652.  Risingh  was  more  bellig- 
erent than  his  predecessor,  and  captured  Fort  Kasimer,  either  by  storm  or  stratagem,  iu 
1654,  hoisted  the  Swedish  flag  over  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Trinity.  Sven  Schute,  a  bold 
Swedish  warrior,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  garrison.  This  act  excited  the  ire 
of  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1655  Governor  Stuyvesant,  with  seven  ships,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  went  up  the  Delaware,  took  all  the  Swedish  forts,  and  desolated 
New  Gottenburg,  on  Tinicum  Island.  The  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, and^  the  settlers  prospered  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  Indians  remained  the  firm 
friends  of  the  Swedes  ;  and  when  the  Dutch  attempted  to  prevent  a  Swedish  ship  with  em- 
igrants from  passing  up  the  Delaware  in  1656,  the  natives  interfered,  and  the  Mercurius 
sailed  up  unmolested.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  continued  to  occupy  the  Delaware  in  com- 
mon for  nine  years,  the  former  possessing  the  political  authority.  In  1664,  ChaHes  the 
Second,  of  England,  having  granted  a  charter  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  for  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands,  including  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, the  English  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  changed  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam 
to  New  York.  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  obtained  a  grant  of  the  province  of 
New  Jersey  from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1665.  The  latter  was  appointed  governor,  and 
Bergen  and  other  portions  of  East  Jersey  began  to  be  settled.  That  province  w^as  divided 
into  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1676.  Lord  Berkeley  transferred  his  half  of  West  Jersey,  in 
1677,  to  John  Fen  wick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Billinge,  both  of  them  Quakers.  Becoming 
embarrassed,  Billinge  transferred  his  interest  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
William  Penn  was  one  of  those  trustees,  and  thus  he  became  interested  in  the  settlements 
in  the  New  World.  Between  1676  and  1680,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from 
Burlington  to  Salem,  became  quite  populous  with  Quakers,  who  came  chiefly  from.  York- 
shire in  England. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  left,  at  his  death, 
claims  to  a  considerable  amount  against  the  crown,  for  his  services.     His  son,  with  the  two- 


*  This  is  the  island  upon  which  the  lazaretto  now  stands,  and  is  not  the  low,  sandy  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delaware  above. 
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fold  motiTe  of  settling  theHclaime  and  providing  an  BBylum  for  his  persecuted  Qusker  breth- 
ren, applied  to  King  Ghailes  the  Second  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  New  World.  He  was 
Gucceaaful,  and  on  the  4th  orMarcb,  1681, 
a  charteT  was  granted.  The  aasent  of  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  north,  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  on  the  tonth,  was  obtained  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  and  a  province  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  ibree  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  breadth  by  live  degrees 
of  longitude  in  length,  was  named  by  the 
king's  proclamation,  as  well  as 
April,  lai.  in  ,he  charter,  Pennstlvania,  in 
honor oflhe  illustrious  Admiral  Penn.    The  ■* 

proprietor  immediately  published  "certain  |    ;i 

conditions  or  concessions"  to  adventurers; 
and  an  assoeialioD,  composed  principally  of 
Quakers,  was  formed  at  London  and  Bris- 
tol, called  ■■  The  Free  Society  of  Traders," 
who  emigrated  to  America  to  purchase 
lands  in  the  now  province.    William  Mark-  I         /  -  j  ~ 

han),  a  kinsman  of  Penn's,  had  been  sent  ^^  Lj.ua  Ft     • 

forward  as  his  deputy  to  take  possession  of  ^^^  „  ,,^1^  p,^ 

the  conntry  and  prepare  for  the  colonists. 

On  the  30lh  of  August,  1682,  Penn,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Quakers,  sailed  in  the  Welcome,  from  England,  They  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  settlers  of  every  kind  received  the  new  proprietor  with  great  joy,  for  the 
fame  of  his  noble  and  excellent  character  had  preceded  him.  At  Upland  (now  Chester)  he 
convened  an  assembly,  where  he  made  known  bis  plans  and  benevolent  designs.  His  words 
were  heard  with  delight,  and  the  people  flocked  around  him  with  the  aflectionale  feelings 
of  children.  The  Swedes  said,  "It  was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw."  At  this  assembly 
an  Act  of  Union  was  adopted,  conforrnHble  to  a  deed  which  he  had  obtained,  by  which  the 
"  three  lower  counties,"  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex  (now  the  Stale  of  Delaware),  were  annexed 
to  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  afterward,  Feun  proceeded  to  Sbackamaxon  (now  Kensing- 
ton, in  Philadelphia),  where  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  established  with 
them  ftn  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.     This  was  the  memorable  treaty  held 

'  Williiun  Penn  wu  bom  in  London,  Oi^lober  14ih,  1644,  snd  in  hi«  fifleenlh  year  entered,  as  a  gentle- 
man  commoner,  a  college  in  Oxfurd.  Brilliajit  talents  and  unaflected  goodness  cbaraclerized  hi»  early 
TDulb.  Wbile  al  Oxford,  he  heard  an  itinerant  Quaker  preach,  and  was  so  imjiressed  wilb  the  doctrines 
vbkb  be  taught,  tbai  be  joined,  with  other  students  similarly  impreu^d,  in  withdrawing  Tram  ibe  eBiablished 
worship  aod  holdiog  meetin)^  by  themselves.  He  was  Haed  for  non-confurmity  and  expelled  from  college 
when  he  w&i  sixteen  yean  of  tge.  Parental  diacipline  attempted  lo  reclaim  bim,  bnt  in  vain.  He  was 
sent  lo  France,  where  he  passed  two  vesrs,  and  became  a  very  polished  young  gentleman.  He  studied  law 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  uotil  ihe  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  London  in  166S.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1666, 
la  muiage  an  estate  for  his  falher,  but,  associating  wirh  Quakers  there,  ho  was  recalled.  He  could  not  be 
persaadcd  la  lake  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  hi)  father  or  (he  \img,  and  for  this  inflexibility  be  was  ex- 
pelled from  bis  father's  bouse.  He  became  an  itinerant  Qoaker  preacher,  and  made  many  proselytes.  He 
nflfered  much  ''for  conscience'  sake,"  sometimsa  by  revilings,  sometimes  bv  imprisonments.  He  wrote 
mock,  and  preached  with  daily  increasing  fervor.  In  1 66S  be  wrote  his  Ifo  Crou,  no  Croira ;  and  in  1 670 
he  was  tried  at  Ihe  Old  Bailej,  but  acquilled  by  the  jury.  His  father  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  him  ■ 
very  Urge  estate,  but  be  continued  to  travel,  preach,  and  write  as  usual,  Haring  obtained  a  charter  for 
a  province  in  America,  and  sellled  his  government  on  a  sure  basis,  he  formed  a  plan  for  a  capital  city,  and 
named  it  Philadelphia — hrothirly  lour.  Two  years  after  it  was  founded  it  contained  two  thousand  inbabit- 
aola.  On  returning  to  England  in  1 684,  he  obtsiaed  the  release  of  thirteen  hundred  Quakers  then  in  prison. 
He  resided  mostly  in  En|;land,  but  visited  his  colony  occasionally.  He  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder 
in  1712,  which  terminated  his  life  on  Ihe  30th  of  July,  1718,  at  Ihe  age  of  sevenly-three.  His  postcrilv 
held  hi*  posceoaioDS  till  the  Revolution.     His  last  surviving  son,  Thomas  Penn,  died  ui  1775. 
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beneith  the  wid»«pread  branohM  of  a  huge  elm.  "Under  the  iheller  of  the  forest,  now 
leafleH  fay  the  froaU  of  autumn,"  aaya  BancTDfl,  ■■  P«na  prookinied  to  the  rneo  of  the  Al- 
gonquin race,  from  both  banki  of  the  Delaware — 
from  the  border  of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  it  may  have 
been,  from  the  Smqaehanna — the  same  simple  met- 
•age  of  peace  and  love  which  George  Fox  had  pro- 
fessed before  Cromwell,  aed  Hary  Fisher  had  borne 
lo  the  Grand  Turk.  The  English  and  the  Indian 
should  respect  the  same  moral  law,  should  be  alike 
secure  in  their  punuita  and  their  posseuions,  and 
adjust  every  difierence  by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each  race." 
■'  We  meet,"  laid  Fenn,  ■'  on  the  broad  pathway  of 

good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  • 

taken  on  either  side,  but  all  ahall  be  openneu  attd 
love.     I  will  not  call  you  cbildreoj  for  parent* 

tomelimes  chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor  -  _    _ 

brothers  only  ;  for  brothers  difler.     The  friendship  t«*ti  MoHnMon  > 

between  me  and  you  I  wilt  not  compare  to  a  chain  ; 

for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  aa  if  one 
man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

"'Tbou'll  find,'  uid  [he  Quaker,  'in  roe  and  mine, 
But  rHeads  and  brothera  to  tbee  and  to  tbine, 
Who  abuse  do  power  aod  admii  no  line 

'Twixt  the  red  mee  and  the  wbite.' 
And  bright  was  the  spot  where  tfae  Quaker  oame 
To  leave  bis  hat,  bii  drab,  and  his  name, 
Tbat  will  sweetlj  sound  fraro  the  trump  of  Fame 

Till  its  fins}  blul  sball  die. 
The  cify  be  rear'd  from  the  ij/ltan  Mkadt, 
His  beautiful  monanient  now  ia  made  ; 
And  long  baie  tbs  rivers  their  pride  display'd 

Id  the  scenes  (hat  are  rollieg  by." 

Hakrah  p.  Ooituh 

The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched  by  the  sacred  doctrine  which  tfae  "  Quaker  king" 
avowed.  They  received  the  presents  of  Penn  in  sincerity,  and  in  hearty  friendship  the; 
gave  the  belt  of  wampum.  "  •  We  will  live,'  satd  they,  '  in  love  with  William  Penn  and 
his  children  as  long  as  the  moon  and  the  sun  shall  endure.' " 

Thus  was  established  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  its  foundations  laid  deep  and 
broad  upon  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  and  justice,  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Quakers,  who 
formed  the  prime  element  of  the  new  state.  That  sect  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  exemplan 
of  moral  purity  in  an  age  and  among  a  people  eminently  lioenlioua.  The  court,  the  faiint- 
ain-head  of  example,  was  wholly  impure  in  morale,  skeptical  in  religion,  and  unscrupulous 
in  politics.  Unlike  the  other  Puritan  sects,  which  gave  royalty  so  much  trouble,  the  Quak- 
ers taught  morality  mora  by  example  than  by  precept ;  yet  they  were  ever  bold  in  tbe 

'  TbiB  monnment  standB  Dear  the  iutemeotion  of  Hanover  and  Beacb  Streets,  Eenainijlon,  on  the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  IWofy  TSrtf  stood.  The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1810,  when  it  waj  asoenaioed  lo 
be  263  years  old.  When  tbe  British  were  in  possession  o[  Philadelphia,  during  the  winter  <^  1778,  their 
Toraging  parlies  wei«  out  In  every  direction  for  Tael.  To  protect  this  tree  from  tbe  ax,  Colonel  Simcoe,  oT 
the  Qneen's  Ranii^ia,  placed  a  sentinel  under  it.  Or  its  remains,  manjr  ahain,  vases,  vrark-staDds.  and  other 
articles  have  been  made.  The  oommeoiomtive  moounient  w«a  erected  by  tfae  Penn  Society,  Upeo  il  u» 
tbe  followiuf;  insoriptioos : 

North  side. — "  Treaty  ground  of  WjlllBm  Penn  and  the  Indian  nation,  1682.     Dnbrokan  Faith." 

SoDTU  81DB. — "William  Penn,  born  1644.      Died,  1718." 

West  siom.— "  PUced  by  the  Penn  Socielv,  A.D.  1827,  lo  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Elm  Tree." 

East  sioa.— "  Pennsylvania  founded,  1681,  by  deeds  of  Peace." 
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avowal  of  their  princi{^e8.  Their  benevolence  was  as  extensive  as  the  round  world  ;  their 
plans  designed  no  less  than  the  establishment  of  universal  religion.  No  station  was  too  ex- 
alted for  their  faithfulness  to  reach.  George  Fox  spoke  boldly,  face  to  face,  to  the  king,  as 
did  Paul  before  Agrippa ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  catechise,  by  letter,  even  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  No  station  was  too  low  for  their  paternal  care,  and  no  instrument  too  humble  to  be 
made  useful  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  "  Plowmen  and  milk-maids,  becoming  itiner- 
ant preachers,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  world,  and  appealed  to  the  consciences 
of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  the  pope  and  the  Grand  Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  savage. 
Their  apostles  made  their  way  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New  England  and  Egypt ;  and 
tome  were  even  moved  to  go  toward  China  and  Japan  in  search  of  the  unknown  realms  of 
Prester  John."*  Democracy,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  their  political  creed.  **  We  lay  a 
foundation,"  said  Penn,  "  for  after  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as  Christians  and  as  men, 
that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent ;  for  we  put  the 
POWER  IN  THE  PEOPLE."  With  such  views  he  framed  his  government ;  with  the  simplicity 
of  honest  truth  and  love  he  made  the  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  treaty  was  not  con- 
firmed by  oath,  nor  ratified  by  signatures  and  seals ;  no  written  records  were  made,  *'  and 
its  terais  and  conditions  had  no  abiding  monuments  but  on  the  heart.  There  they  were 
written  like  the  laws  of  God,  and  were  never  forgotten."'  Kindness  was  more  powerful  in 
subduing  than  the  sword,  and  justice  had  greater  weight  with  the  Indian  warrior  than  gun- 
powder. **  New  England  had  just  terminated  a  disastrous  war  of  extermination  ;  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  ever  at  peace  with  the  Algonquins ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer  to  Indian 
hoetilities  and  massacres  which  extended  as  far  as  Richmond.  Penn  came  without  arms ; 
he  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence  ;  he  had  no  message  but  peace  ;  and  not  a 
drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian."'  They  themselves  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  rectitude.  **  We  have  done  better,"  they  said,  in  the  Planter's  Speech^  in 
1684,  "than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards,  we  had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may 
make  the  ambitious  heroes  whom  the  world  admires  blush  for  their  shameful  victories.  To 
the  poor  dark  souls  round  about  us  we  teach  their  rights  as  men." 

Near  the  close  of  1682  Penn*^  purchased  lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  their  confluence,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  capital  city.  Already  the  Swedes  had 
built  a  church  there  ;*  and  the  situation  was  "  not  surpassed,"  in  the  estimation  of  Penn, 
**  by  one  among  all  the  many  places  he  had  seen  in  the  world."  With  great  joy  and  brill- 
iant hopes  they  marked  the  boundaries  of  streets  on  the  trunks  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  ash, 
and  walnut  trees  of  the  original  forest,  and  gave  them  names  derived  from  these  natural 
Und marks.  They  called  the  city  Philadelphia— ^ro^Aer/y  love — and  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity the  forest  disappeared,  and  pleasant  houses  uprose  upon  the  **  virgin  Elysian  shore." 
In  March,  1 683,  the  second  Assembly  of  the  province  convened  in  the  infant  city,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Penn,  the  original  "  form  of  government"  was  so  amended,  that  the 
**  charter  of  liberties"  signed  by  him  at  that  time  rendered  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
A«it«^  all  but  in  name,  a  representative  democracy.  Penn  soon  afterward  returned  to  En- 
ie94.  gland,  having  first  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  Thomas  Loyd  as  president, 
to  administer  his  government  during  his  absence.  Every  thing  went  oh  prosperously,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  new  state  until  1691,  when  the  <*  three  lower 


>  BuKsroft,  ii.,  337.  '  Ibid,,  U.,  382.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  383. 

«  Several  years  before  the  arrival  of  Peno,  the  upper  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware  erected  a  block- 
boQse  at  Wieaco,  now  the  district  of  Southwark.  The  block-house  was  converted  into  a  church  for  the- 
convenience  of  the  settlement,  the  port-holes  serving  for  windows.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  it  in^ 
1677.  This  edifice  stood  upon  a  pleasant  knoll  sloping  to  the  river.  North  of  it,  where  Christiaa  Street 
is,  was  an  inlet,  and  beyond  this  was  another  knoll,  on  which  was  erected  the  house  of  three  Swedish  broth- 
en.  Sven,  Oele,  and  Andries  Swenson  [Swanson],  from  whom  Penn  purchased  the  site  of  Philadelphia. 
This  building  was  noticed  by  Kalm  in  1748;  and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annalt  of  Philadelphia,  (i.,  148), 
nys,  '*the  original  log-house  was  standing;  until  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  taken  down 
and  converted  into  fuel."  A  brick  church  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  block-house  in  1700,  and  is 
still  standing  oo  Swanson  Street,  a  little  distance  from  the  navy  yard. 
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counties  on  the  Delaw&re"  already  mentioned,  withdrew  from  the  Union  on  account  of  some 
diHatufaetiott  with  the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  counoil.  With  the  reluctant  cob- 
lent  of  Penn,  a  deputy  governor  wai  appointed  over  them. 

Charlea  the  Second  died  in  1685,  and  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  bad  private  character  of  James,  bis  duplicity,  and  his  known  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  made  him  detested  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  and, 
three  years  afler  his  acceesion,  he  was  driven  into  exile.  His  scepter  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband  William,  prince  of  Orange.  William  Penn  was  sus- 
pected of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and  of  secret  efibrts  to  elTect  his  reo- 
toration.     For  this  he  was  imprisoned  ;  and  in  1692  his  provincial  government  was  taken 


from  hira  by  Gov.  Fletcher, 
of  New  York,  under  a  royal 
commission.  These  suspicions 
were  speedily  removed,  and  in 
1694  Penn's  proprietary  righta 
were  restored  to  him. 

Penn  a^ain  visited  his  colo- 
ny in  1 699,  but  he  did  not  find 
that  prevailing  peace  which 
gladdened  bis  heart  when  he 
left  it.  Discontent*  had  aris- 
en among  the  people,  and  they 
were  clamorous  for  further  pop- 
ular coDcessions.  Fver  intent 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  presented  them  with  a 
more  liberal  charter  than  the 
formeronea.  It  conferred  great- 
er powers  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Assembly  declared,  in  sign- 
ing it,  that  "  they  thankfully 
received  the  same  from  the 
j)roprietor  and  governor,  this  / 
twenty-eighth  day  of  Oclober,  // 
1701."  Thiecharlerremain-''''  'I 
ed  unaltered  until  the  separa- 
tion of  the  province  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  adoption  of  a 


A^ 


constttntion  in  1776.  Th« 
delegates  from  the  lower  conn- 
tie*  had  withdrawn  from  the 
general  Assembly,  and  refused 
allegiance  to  the  new  charter 
of  the  Union  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn  labored  to  bind 
them  harmoniously  together, 
but  without  success,  and  in 
1703  a  total  separation  was 
agreed  upon.  From  that  pe- 
riod. Pennaylvania  and  the 
I  "three  lowercountiea,"oT  Del- 
aware, had  separate  Legisla- 
tures, although  the  same  gov- 
ernor continued  to  preside  over 
both.  A  scheme  was  now 
elaborating  in  the  British  cabi- 
net to  abolish  all  of  the  propri- 
etary governments  in  America, 
and  Penn  hastened  back 
to  England  to  oppose  it.'  ^ 
He  never  returned  to  America, 
but  died  in  England  in  HVis. 
leaving  his  interest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  to  bis  three 
sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  R  ich- 
ard  Penn  (then  minors),  who 


■  This  isBrepreseniationoribesealaadsignBmrGofWiJIianiPeiin  att&cbedlo the  FennsyUBoia  charter. 
The  names  of  Ihe  subucribing  wilnes.ies  to  the  inslruraent  are  James  Claypooie,  FnincU  PliimMed,  Tbi%mM 
Barker,  Philip  Ford,  Eda-ard  PritcharJ,  Andrew  Soule,  Christopher  Taylor,  Charles  Lloyd,  William  Gib. 
son,  U.  More,  George  RadjarJ,  Hiirbf,  Springett 

'  The  parting  mesMge  of  Governor  Penn  to  the  Assembly  is  a  pattern  of  brerily,  and  might  be  studied 
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• 

continued  to  administer  the  government — by  deputies,  most  of  the  time — until  the  Revo! a- 
tion.  The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  then  purchased  all  their  interest  in  the  province 
for  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.' 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task  to  trace  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  in  detail, 
from  the  period  of  Penn*8  death  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  independence,  but  our 
plan  and  limits  forbid  it.  Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  the  province,  we  must  be  content  with  a  consideration  of  leading  events  bearing 
directly  upon  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

John,  a  grandson  of  William  Penn,  and  son  of  Richard,  then  one  of  the  proprietors 
living  in  England,  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  Stamp  Act  and  kiu* 
dred  measures  of  government  stirred  up  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  colonies.  The  province 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Seneca  Indians,  who 
were  committing  dreadful  atrocities  on  the  western  frontier.  It  seemed  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernor Penn  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  enemy  toward  the  people  with  whom  his  grand- 
father lived  so  afiectionately ;  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  he  ofiered,  by 
proclamation,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  bounty  for  the  capture  of  Indians  or 
their  scalps  I*  The  war  was  successful ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1764  the  hostile  "^' 
Indians  sued  for  peace. 

Internal  commotions  now  became  more  frequent,  and  ominous  of  political  disruption.  For 
years  the  province  had  been  agitated  by  quarrels  between  the  Assembly  and  the  proprietors 
on  the  subject  of  prerogatives.  The  popular  mind  was  led  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  contended  that  the  proprietary  estates  should  be  taxed  in  common  with  other 
property.  The  proprietors,  resting  upon  the  privileges  of  their  charter,  resisted  the  meas- 
ore,  and  in  John  Penn  they  had  a  powerful,  because  interested,  champion.  All  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  through  concession  being  at  an  end,  Franklin  and  others  had  previously  pro- 
posed to  petition  the  king  to  purchase  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  from  the  proprietors, 
and  vest  the  government  directly  in  the  crown.  The  proposition  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  the  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Franklin.  It  set  forth 
the  increasing  property,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  increasing  power  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence  of  such  a  power  in  the  state  intervening 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  This  was  the  first  great  step  toward  revolution  in  Penn- 
sylvania— an  attempt  to  crush  feudal  power  and  remove  all  barriers  between  the  supreme 
governor  and  the  governed.  Many  leading  men,  whose  relationship  to  the  proprietaries,  and 
attachment  to  things  made  reverend  by  age,  opposed  the  petition  ;  but  the  Quakers,  whose 
principles  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  successors  of  William  Penn,  were  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  Several  successive  Assemblies  favored  the  proposition,  and  Dr.  Frank-  Kovember. 
lin  was  appointed  provincial  agent  to  urge  the  measure  before  the  king.     This         ^^^' 

with  profit  by  some  of  our  chief  magistrates.    It  was  commnnicated  just  before  his  departure  for  England, 

and  was  as  follows : 

«•  10th  month,  15th,  170a 

^'  Fbtsnds, — ^Yonr  union  is  what  I  desire ;  but  your  peace  and  aooommodating  one  another  is  what  I 
most  expect  from  you ;  the  reputation  of  it  is  something — the  reality  much  more.  I  dmire  yon  to  remem- 
ber and  observe  what  1  say.  Yield  in  circumstances  to  preserve  essentials;  and  being  safe  in  one  another, 
TOO  will  always  be  so  in  esteem  with  me.  Make  me  not  sad  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  since  it  is  for 
yoo,  as  well  as  for  your  friend,  and  proprietor,  and  governor,  William  Penn." 

Just  before  leaving,  Penn  granted  a  city  charter  to  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Shippen  was  appointed  the 
first  mayor.  He  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  lieutenant  governor  of  his  province,  and 
James  Logan  secretary. 

^  The  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  his  government,  together 
with  many  acts  of  private  benevolence,  so  impaired  his  paternal  estate  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  borrow 
$30,000,  the  roost  of  which  was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  province.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  now  amounting  to  about  $40,000,000. 

'  The  bounties  were  as  follows :  "  For  every  male  above  the  age  of  ten  years  captured,  $150  ;  scalped, 
being  killed,  $134 ;  for  every  female  Indian  enemy,  and  every  male  under  ten  years,  captured,  $130;  for 
every  female  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  scalped,  $50 ! 
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was  the  beginning  of  the  Bystem  of  colonial  agencies  which  so  efficiently  aided  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution.   , 

In  Philadelphia,  ae  in  other  commercial  towns,  opiwsition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Intelligence  of  its  enactment,  and  the  king's  assent,  produced  great  ex- 
citement ;  and,  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  go  into  effect  approached,  open  hostility  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest.  Party  spirit,  at  that  time,  was  peculiarly  rancorous  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  pohtical  opposers  of  Dr.  Franklin  asserted  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
odious  act.  The  fact  that  he  had  procured  the  office  of  stamp-master  for  Philadelphia  for 
his  friend  John  Hughes  (as  he  did  for  Ingersoll  of  Connecticut),  gave  a  coloring  <^  truth  to 
the  charge,  and  his  family  and  property  were  menaced  with  injury.^  He  was  lampooned 
by  caricatures'  and  placards ;  but  they  had  little  efiect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
by  whom  he  was  admired  and  confided  in. 

The  store-keepers  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  cease  importing  British  goods  while  the 
Stamp  Act  was  in  force ;  the  people  resolved  to  abstain  from  mutton,  so  that  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  domestic  manufacture  might  be  increased  ;  and  among  other  resolves  concerning 
frugality  in  living,  they  determined  to  restrain  the  usual  expenses  of  funerals.  Benjamin 
Price,  Esq.,  was  buried  in  an  oaken  coffin  and  iron  handles  ;  and  Alderman  Plumstead  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave  without  a  pall  or  mourning-dresses.  When  the  commission  for  Hughes 
and  the  stamps  arrived,  all  the  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled ;  the  colors  were  hoisted  half 
mast,  and  signs  of  a  popular  outbreak  appeared.  The  house  of  Hughes  was  guarded  by  his 
friends ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  and  menacing  that  he  resigned  his 
office.  As  in  New  York,  the  odious  act  was  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets,  headed 
The  Folly  of  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America.*  The  newspaper  of  William  Brad- 
ford,* the  leading  printer  in  Philadelphia,  teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  act ;  and  on  the 

^  His  wife,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  September,  1765,  from  ^'near  Philadelphia,"  informs  him 
that  a  mob  was  talked  of;  that  several  houses  were  indicated  for  destruction ;  and  that  she  was  advised  to 
remove  to  Burlington  for  safety.  "  It  is  Mr.  S.  S.,'^  she  said,  *'  that  is  settin;;  the  people  mad,  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  you  that  had  planned  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  Test  Act 
brought  over  here."  The  couraj^eous  w^oman  declared  she  would  not  stir  from  her  dwelling,  and  she  re- 
mained throughout  the  election  (the  immediate  cause  of  excitement  at  that  time)  unharmed. 

*  In  one  of  these,  called  Tht  Medley,  Franklin  is  represented  among  the  electors,  accompanied  by  the 

Devil,  who  is  whispering  in  his  ear,  ^*  Thee  shall  be  agent,  Ben,  for  all  my  realm."    In  another  part  of  the 

caricature  is  the  following  verso :  ' 

u  AU  hia  dcsigna  concenter  in  himtelf^ 
For  building  cnstlet  and  amnssing  pel£ 
The  public  i  'tis  bis  wit  to  sell  for  gain, 
Whom  private  property  did  ne'er  maintain.** 

»  Watson's  Jinnals  of  Philadelphia,  ii.,  271. 

*  William  Bradford  was  a  grandson  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  pnnter  who  settled  in  the  colony.* 
He  went  to  England  in  1741,  and  the  next  year  returned  with  printing  materials  and  books.  In  December, 
1742,  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  which  was  continued  until  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  when  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  his  business  partner,  changed  its  name  to  the  TVue 
Jinurican.  While  carrying  on  the  printing  business,  he  opened,  in  1754,  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets,  "The  London  Coflee-house,"  and  in  1762  a  marine  insurance  office,  with  Mr.  Kydd.  His  repub- 
lican bias  was  manifested  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement ;  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  liegan,  he 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  As  a  major  and  colonel,  he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
and  was  at  Fort  Mifflin,  below  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  attacked.  After  the  British  army  left  Philadel- 
phia, he  returned  with  a  broken  constitution  and  a  shattered  fortune.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  par- 
alytic shock  gave  him  warning  of  its  approach.  To  his  children  he  said,  ^'  Though  I  bequeath  you  no  es- 
tate, I  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty."  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1791,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

*  His  son,  Andrew,  was  also  a  printer,  and  carried  on  business  in  Philadclphiii  after  his  father  had  retired  to  New  York  oo  a 
pension  from  goTerament  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  In  a  poetic  effusion  printed  by  Keimer,  the  first  employer  of  D^.  Franklin, 
in  1734i  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  Bradfords : 

*'  In  Penn's  wooden  country  type  feels  no  disaster. 
The  printers  grow  rich ;  one  is  made  their  poatmaater. 
His  father,  a  printer,  is  paid  for  his  work. 
And  Wallowa  in  plenty,  juct  now,  in  New  York. 
Though  quite  past  his  labor,  and  old  as  my  gran'num. 
The  government  pays  him  pounds  sixty  per  annum." 
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flep«]  of  tha  Stamp  Adt. 


dfty  preceding  the  ono  in  which  the  law  was  to  go  in  force,  it  contained  the  emblematic 
head  and  "  dolefal"  communication  seen  in  the  engraving.' 
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EXPIRING:    InficpMof  aKflbcDrKtiimtoLmasiuii. 


□  am  forry  to  bo 
obliged  to  ac- 
qanim  my  read- 
ers that  as  the 
Stninp  Act  is 
feared  to  be  oblijjnlory 
upon  ns  after  the^rft  of 
Noveiaher  ensuing  (The 
Fatal  To-morrow),  The 
publifherofthis  paper,  un. 
able  to  bear  the  Burthen, 
baa  thought  it  expedient 
to  ftop  awhile,  in  order  lo 


delibemte,  whether  any 
methods  cao  be  found  lo 
elude  the  cbalos  forged  for 
us,  and  efcape  the  infup- 
poittible  f  iavery,  which  it 
ia  hoped,  from  the  Inft 
reprefentiktion  now  made 
a°ainft  that  act,  may  be 
effected.  Mean  while  I 
muft  earned  ly  Re  que  ft 
every  individual  of  my 
Subfcribers.  runny  of 
whom  have  been  long  be- 


hind Hand,  that  they 
would  immediately  dif- 
charge  their  refpeclive 
Arrears,  that  I  may  be 
able,  not  only  to  fu[)port 
niyfelf  during  the  Inter- 
val, but  be  better  prepar- 
ed to  proceed  again  with 
this  Paper  wljouever  an 
opening  for  that  purpofe 
appeni-g,  which  I  hope 
will  be  foan. 
WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 


tributed  among  his  crew.     The  punch  wblb  made 
played  hob-and-nob  over  their  glasses  with  sailors  and  i 
iantly  illuminated  at  night ;  a  large  quantity  of  wood  w 
ofbcer  were  diatribuled  among  the  populace  ;  and  the  ti 
gave  a  feast  to  three  hundred  persona  at  the  State  Housi 
unanimously  resolved  by  thoae  present  to  dress  themaelves. 


The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  following  year  produced  great  lejoioing  in  Philadelphia. 
The  intelligence  of  the  repeal  was  brought  by  Captain  Wise.  He  was  invited  lu  drink 
paach  at  the  Co  flee- house,'  where  a  gold-laced  hat  was  given  him,  and  presents  were  dis- 

and  many  of  the '■  first  men 
people."  The  city  was  brill- 
given  for  bonfires  ;  many  barrels 
t  clay  the  governor  and  mayoralty 
«  gallery.  At  that  feast  it  was 
it  the  approaching  birth-day  of 
the  king,  in  new  suits  of  English  manufacture,  and  to  give  their  homespun  garments  to  the 
poor.  The  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth-d(ty,  in  June,  was  also  celebrated  with  great  dis- 
plays of  joy  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  people,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  feelings,  did  not  heed 
the  advice  of  Franklin  and  Richard  Fenn,  "  not  to  exult  as  at  a  great  victory." 

When  the  British  Parliament  devised  other  schemes  for  taxing  the  Americans,  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  UassachusettB  and  all  the  Other  colonies,  was  aroused,  and  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  every  where  freely  discussed.  John  Dickenson  sent  forth  his  powerful 
"  Letters  of  a  Fennsylvani&  Farmer,'"  and  the  circular  letter  from  MaBsachusetta,  recapilu- 

'  This  is  one  third  the  size  of  Ihs  original,  and  gives  a  fao  simile,  in  appearanoe,  of  tbe  device. 

*  The  London  CaffttJutim,  established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Williiun  Bradford  (en  years  befare,  on  the 
earner  of  Front  and  Market  Slrecls,  was  Ihe  daily  resort  ot  the  KaveCDor  and  olbcr  public  functionaries, 
and  there  vendues  were  generally  held.  John  Pemberton,  a  Quaker,  owned  (he  house  in  ITSO  ;  and  in  bis 
tease  to  GiSbrd  Dally,  he  stipulated  that  lufariag  should  be  discouraged  there,  and  ihal  (he  house  should 
be  closed  oo  "  fht  firtt  dai/  of  rhi  icttk."  This  would  be  an  excellent  clause  in  like  lenses  at  the  present 
dsy-  *  See  page  476,  vol.  i 
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lating  arguments  against  taxation,  was  received  with  loud  acclaim.  Alarmed  at  the  prog- 
ress of  opposition  in  the  colonies,  Hillsborough,  the  colonial  secretary,  sent  forth  his  ouunter- 
vailing  circulars.  Governor  Penn  was  instructed  to  enjoin  the  Assembly  to  regard  the  Mas- 
sachusetts circular  as  seditious  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  to  prorogue  the  Assembly 
if  they  should  countenance  it.  The  Assembly,  firm  in  the  right  cause,  practically  asserted 
their  privilege  to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies,  and  they  heartily  seconded  the  propo- 
sition of  Virginia  for  a  union  of  the  provinces  in  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  fur  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Leagues,  non-importation  agreements,  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  other  revolutionary  machinery,  such  as  were  zealously  engaged  in  New  England,  were 
equally  active  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  when  the  British  government  poured  all  its  iiiTath  upon 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  in  word  and  deed,  stood  up  as  the  bold  champion  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  of  the  New  Englanders.  Its  course  was  more  temperate  than  its  sister  col- 
ony, but  not  less  Brm.  While  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  recommended  the  people  of 
Boston  to  try  all  lenient  measures  for  relief,  they  assured  them  that  **  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  continue  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.** 

In  December,  1773,  two  of  the  «  detested  tea-ships*'  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
Gloucester  Point.  There  they  were  ordered  to  anchor,  and  to  proceed  no  further,  at  their 
peril.  The  authority  acting  on  the  occasion  was  a  committee  from  a  meeting  of  full  eight 
thousand  persons,  then  congregated  in  the  State  House  yard.  They  allowed  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  (the  Polly)  to  go  up  to  the  city  and  witness  the  manifested  feelings  of  the 
people,  by  which  he  might  determine  which  was  the  wiser  course  to  pursue,  to  persist  in 
landing  the  tea,  or  to  weigh  anchor  for  Europe.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  consignees  of  the  tea  were  all  forced  to  resign.  In  November,  the  following  year,  the 
brig  Greyhound,  bound  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  landed  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  There  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  market  grounds.  On  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  about  fifty  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  took  the  chests  from  the  cellar,  piled  them  in  a  neighboring  field, 
and  burned  them.  Suits  were  brought  against  some  of  the  leading  young  men  who  ivere 
engaged  in  this  transaction,  but  the  war  breaking  out,  and  courts  of  justice  being  abolished 
or  suspended,  they  were  abandoned.* 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1774,  another  meeting  of  at  least  eight  thousand  persons  convened 
in  Philadelphia.  The  governor  had  been  requested  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly, 
but  refused.'  John  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Willing  were  appointed  chairmen  of  the  meet- 
ing :  the  whole  proceedings  were  revolutionary.  They  recommended  a  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  formed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  counties  and  with  the  other  colonies  in 
relation  to  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  general  Congress,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  sufferers  at  Boston.  A  convention  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  province  was  rec- 
ommended, and,  as  peaceably  as  it  convened,  the  mass  meeting  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  several  counties  was  held  on  the  15th  of  July,  in 

which  the  kindred  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  glowed  with  intensity.      They 

resolved  **  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  George  the  Third ;  that  they  ardently  desired  the 

restoration  of  their  ancient  harmony  with  the  mother  country  on  the  principles  of  the  Con^ 

stitution  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leading  young  men  who  composed  this  New  Jertey  Tea-party  :  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Elmer,  Richard  Howell  (afterward  major  in  the  army  and  governor  of  the  state),  David  Pierson, 
Stephen  Pierson,  Silas  Wbitecar,  Timothy  Elmer,  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  Rev.  Philip  Fithian,  Alexander 
Moore,  Jr.,  Clarence  Parvin,  John  Hunt,  James  Hunt,  Lewis  Howell,  Henry  Starks,  James  Ewing,  father 
of  the  late  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Thomas  Ewing,  Josiah  Seeley,  and  Joel  Fithian. 

'In  1771  Governor  John  Penn  returned  to  England,  leaving  executive  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  president  of  the  council.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Richard  Penn,  a  younger  brother  of 
John,  arrived  with  credentials  as  lieutenant  governor.  He  held  the  office  until  September,  1773,  when 
John  Penn  returned,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  admin- 
istration  of  John  Penn,  and  those  of  Hamilton  and  Richard  Penn,  that  the  hostilities  in  the  Valley  of  Wyo- 
ming occurred,  of  which  we  have  written  in  the  first  volume. 
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Memberft  of  Anembly  inttructed.         Quakers  Oppoaed  to  the  ReTolution.         y  Te«timoDy''  of  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  ITTSw 

Within  the  colonies  as  subjects  born  in  England  were  entitled  to  within  that  realm,  and 
that  the  right  of  representation  in  the  British  Parliament  was  implied  by  the  asserted  power 
of  the  government  to  tax  them.*'  The  -convention  also  adopted  a  series  of  instructions 
for  the  Assembly  about  to  convene,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  terms,  colonial  rights  were 
asserted.  These  were  from  the  pen  of  John  Dickenson,  and,  though  loyal  in  spirit,  they 
were  firm  in  resistance  to  the  arm  of  oppression.^  When  the  Assembly  met,  these  instruc- 
tions  were  regarded  as  binding,  and  were  faithfully  carried  out.  Joseph  Galloway  (who 
afterward  became  a  Tory),  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Thomas  MifRin, 
Charles  Humphries,  John  Morton,  George  Ross,  Edward  Biddle,  and  subsequently  John 
Dickenson,  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  juiysg, 
Congress,  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  in  September  following.  ^'''^^' 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers  held  a  commanding 
social  and  political  influence  in  the  commonwealth.  Although  this  influence  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  large  influx  of  Germans  and  adven- 
turers from  New  England  having  populated  extensive  districts  of  the  province,  their  prin- 
ciples, precepts,  and  practices  had  great  weight  with  the  public  mind.  They  had  generally 
taken  aflirniative  ground  in  the  popular  peaceable  measures  adopted  to  procure  redress  of 
political  grievances,  and  warmly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  first  Continental  Congress; 
but  when  an  appeal  to  arms  became  an  apparent  necessity,  and  the  tendency  of  action  in 
popular  conventions  and  legislative  assemblies  pointed  to  that  dreadful  alternative,  their  love 
of  order,  and  their  principles  of  non-resistance  by  force  of  arms,  positively  enjoined  in  their 
**  Discipline,"  made  them  pause.  They  held  extra  and  protracted  meetings,  even  till  after 
night,  to  determine  what  to  do.  There  was  a  spirit  abroad  favorable  to  enforcing  a  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  the  American  Association  recommended  by  the  first  Congress — an 
association  designed  to  draw,  in  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  the  separation  between  the  friends 
of  Congress  and  the  friends  of  the  king.  To  this  spirit  the  Quakers  were  opposed,  because 
it  usurped  the  dearest  prerogatives  of  conscience,  and  pronounced  the  exercise  of  honest  opin- 
ions to  be  a  political  misdemeanor.  They  not  only  paused,  but  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  of  royalty,  believing  it  to  be  the  guardian  of  law  and  order. 

While  a  Provincial  Convention  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  elo-  ji^^i^ 
quence  of  Thomas  Mifllin,  a  young  Quaker,  was  urging  his  countrymen  to  a  resort  ^^*- 
to  arms,  his  sect,  not  sharing  his  enthusiasm,  were  holding  their  yearly  meeting  in  the  same 
city.  That  meeting,  swayed  in  its  opinions  and  action  by  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  sound  men  of  his  day,  put  forth  its  **  Testimony,"  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  exhorted  to  withhold  all  countenance  from  every  measure  **  tending 
to  break  ofl*  the  happy  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  or  to  interrupt 
their  just  subordination  to  the  king."'     From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the 


^  '*  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,*'  they  said,  ^*  call  upon  us  to  hold,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity,  that  lib- 
erty which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  our  cluty  to  leave  our  wealth  to  our  children,  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity,  or  crueHy  can  exceed  our  own,  if  we,  bom  and 
educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their  value,  pusillanimoosly  desert- 
ing the  post  assigned  us  by  Divine  Providence,  surrender  succeeding  generations  to  a  condition  of  wretch- 
edness from  which  no  human  efforts,  in  all  probability,  will  be  sufficient  to  extricate  them,  the  experience 
of  all  states  mercifully  demonstrating  to  us  that,  when  arbitrary  power  has  been  established  over  them,  even 
the  wisest  and  bravest  nations  that  ever  flourished  have,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and  wretch- 
ed vassals.  To  us,  therefore,  it  appears,  at  this  alarming  period,  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  posterity,  to  exert  oar  utmost  ability  in  promoting  and  establishing  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  on  a  constitutional  foundation.'' 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  document,  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Pott,  No.  402 : 

The  TESTJJdOifYof  the  people  called  Quaker  $,  given  forth  by  a  meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  said 
people  in  Pcnksylvania  and  New  Jxhsby,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  twenty-fonrth  day  of  the  first  month,  1775 : 

Having  considered,  with  real  sorrow,  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  the  animosities  consequent  thereon,  we  have,  by  repeated  public  advices 
and  private  admonitions,  used  our  endeavors  to  dissuade  the  members  of  our  religious  society  from  joining 
with  the  public  resolutions  promoted  and  entered  into  by  some  of  the  people,  which,  as  we  apprehended,  so 
we  now  find,  have  increased  contention,  and  produced  great  discord  and  confusion. 
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VlrjInLa.  Am*t  ud  Remonl  of  GoTenwr  Pnu  and  CbieCjiWice  Chew. 

Qaakers,  a*  a.  body,  were  frietidi  of  ihe  kinfr,  thoDgh  generally 
pasiive,  to  far  as  pablio  observation  could  determine.  But  in 
Kcret,  and  through  their  ■'  testimoDiet,"  they  gave  "  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert 
their  influence  against  the  patriota,  that  Congresa  thought  it 
proper  to  recommend  the  ezecutiTet  of  the  several  state*  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  their  movements.  That  body  aim  earnest- 
ly recommended  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  apprehend  and  secure  the  persons  of  eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing Quakers  of  Philadelphia.'     Among  these  was 


James  Pemberlon,  whose  likeness  is  here  given. 


AnpH! 


remained  two  years  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  a  journal,  a 

portion  of  which  is  published  in  the  "  Friends'  Miscellany." 

vol.  vii. 

JoH  F.M»uToN.  Unlike  other  Tories,  the  Quakers  were  so  passive  that  little 

i^m.pALiai'Wiu.'.ADuu.'       pogjijye  evidcHce  of  their  acting  against  the  patriots  wuld  be 


lion  to  the  king  u  sapreine  magislrale,  or  to  Iho  legal  authority  of  his  goTCrnment,  to  which  purpose  manj 
of  tbe  late  itotitical  writiaga  and  addresses  to  the  people  appearing  (o  be  calculated,  ve  are  led  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  them,  Iheir  spiril  and  temper  beiufi  not  only  coolrary  to  (be 
nature  and  precepU  or  the  Gospel,  but  destructive  of  the  peace  and  barmony  oT  civil  lociety,  disqoalifiea 
men,  in  these  limes  of  ditHcully,  for  Ibe  vise  and  judicious  consideration  and  promoting  of  such  measures 
ta  would  be  mnal  elfectual  for  reconciling  differences  or  obtaining  the  redress  c^  grievances. 

From  our  past  eiperience  of  the  clemency  of  the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  hare  ground  to  hope 
and  believe  ihst  decent  and  respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vested  wilb  legal  aulhority,  represent- 
ing  the  prevailing  dissatisfactions  and  the  CB>«e  of  them,  woald  avail  toward  obtaining  relief,  ascertaining 
and  esuhlishing  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  we  deeply  lament 
that  contrary  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  pursued,  which  have  involved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  ap- 
pear likely  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  Cona  ' 


of  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  our  ancestors  were  induced  to  encounter  the 
manifold  dangers  and  diffleullies  of  crossing  the  seas  and  of  settling  in  the  wilderness. 

We  are  therefore  Jneiled,  by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country,  publicly  to  de- 
clare against  every  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  govemmeni,  and  against 
all  combinations,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  illegal  aaserablies;  and  oi  we  are  restrained  from  them 
by  the  conseieDlioas  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Almighty  God,  "by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 
juutioe,"  we  bope,  through  his  assistance  and  favor,  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  any 
requisitions  which  may  be  made  of  us,  inconsistent  with  our  religious  principles  and  the  fidelity  we  owe  to 
the  king  and  his  government,  as  by  Isw  established  ;  earnestly  desiring  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and 
concord  which  have  heretofore  united  the  people  of  these  provinces,  and  been  attended  by  Ibe  Divine  bless- 
ing on  their  labors.  Sigttd  m  anif  on  bthalf  of  Iht  Maid  mttting, 

James  Pembbbto;.,  C/n-i  al  Ihii  timf. 

This  Tirifiinoiiv  gave  offense  to  many  Friends  in  Philadelphia  who  were  favorable  to  the  patriots.  Some 
left,  and  formed  a  separate  meeting.  They  built  themselves  a  brick  meeting-house  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets;  and  others  so  far  seceded  as  to  form  a  military  company,  under  Captain 
Humphreys,  which  they  called  Tht  Quaktr  Campani/. 

'  The  reason  given  for  this  measure  by  Congress  was,  "that  when  the  enemy,  in  the  mmilh  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 776.  were  bending  their  progress  toward  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  certain  seditions  publication,  ad- 
dressed '  To  our  friends  and  brethren  in  religious  profession  in  these  and  the  adjacent  provinces,'  signed 
John  Pemberton,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  sutTerings,  held  at  Philadelpbia,  for  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  26th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,"  was  published,  and,  as  yoar  committee  is  credibly  in. 
formed,  circulated  among  many  members  of  the  society  called  Quakers,  throughout  the  diflerent  states." 
The  paper  originated  in  Philadelphia,  and  Joshua  Fisher.  Abel  James,  James  Pemberton,  Henry  Drinker, 
Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  Jsraes,  Samuel  Pleasants,  Thomas  Wharton,  senior,  Thomas  Fish- 
er, and  Samuel  Fisher,  of  that  city,  leading  raomlwrs  of  the  society,  wore  banished  to  Fredericksburg,  in 
Virginia,  The  Board  of  War  was  also  inslracled  to  remove  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  the  governor,  and 
Benjamin  Chew,  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  thither,  for  safe  custody. — See  Joumali  of  CongriMtf 
iij.,  390. 

The  papers  and  records  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  whioh 
were  captured  by  Sullivan,  in  an  expedition  agoinst  the  Loyalist  regiments  lying  on  Stnten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy,  gave  Ctmgress  the  flnt  positive  proof  of  the  general  disaffection  of  the  seat 
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obuiaed  ;  and  very  few  of  them.  suSerJng  from  coniUcation  of  property  or  other  penalties, 
became  refugeeB  at  the  cloBe  of  the  war.  John  Roberts  and  Ahrahani  CarliBle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, raembers  of  this  sect,  snflered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  in  November,  1776. 
This  aet  has  been  cited  a  bundred  times  as  evidence  against  the  claims  to  the  exercise  of 
uoiibrm  humanity  en  the  part  of  the  patriotii,  and  magnified  into  a  foul  murder,  justified  by 
no  plea  of  public  expediency.  The  facta  prove  otherwise  ;  for  if  it  was  ever  expedient  to 
take  the  life  of  a  dangerous  citizen,  then  Roberts  and  Carlisle  suffered  justly.  While  they 
abstained  from  open  hostility  to  tbe  Revolutionary  government,  and  refused  to  bear  arms 
for  the  king,  they  gave  secret  aid,  far  more  potent  to  tbe  enemies  of  liberty.  They  were 
employed  by  Joseph  Galloway  and  his  loyal  friends  as  secret  agents  in  detecting  foes  to  the 
government.  While  Howe  bad  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Carlisle  granted  permissions  to 
pass  the  lines,  watched  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  city  to  point  out  obnoxious  persons  coming 
from  tbe  country,  and  many  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on  his  hare  suggestion. 
Undei  the  meek  garb  and  demeanor  of  tbe  Quaker  was  a  Torquemada,  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  an  inquisitor  general.  When  Howe  ordered  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Abercrombie,  to  go  out  upon  the  Frankford  road,  and  fall  upon  a  party  of  American 
militia,  who,  he  was  informed,  were  tying  in  the  woods,  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  who  would 
not  bear  arms  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  acted  as  guides  in  conducting  Abercrombie  to 
the  massacre  of  tbeir  countrymen.  According  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of  state  policy,  their 
execution  was  expedient  and  salutary  in  eRect.  It  was  a  subject  for  bitter  vituperation  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Tories,  and  even  those  who  would  fain  have  saved  them  from  death  were 
charged  with  dishonorable  motives.  ■■  Governor  Livingston  went  to  Philadelphia,"  wrote 
John  Potts  to  Joseph  Galloway,  "and  urged  his  endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  banditti  in 
power  there  to  save  Roberta  and  Carlisle,  not  from  any  principle  of  honor  or  conscience'— 
you  know  him  too  welt^— but  from  motives,  as  he  thought,  of  policy."  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  awerted  that  where  one  Tory  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Whigs  during  the  Rev- 
olution, filly  Whigs  were  slain  in  cold  b]ood  by  the  Tories.  The  reason  is  obvious — a  heart 
warmed  with  love  of  country  is  benevolent  and  humane ;  its  active  opposers  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  mercenary,  and  consequently  cmel. 

The  supper-bell  has  rung ;  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  go  out 
in  search  of  localities  made  memorable  by  events  connected  with  our  war  for  independence. 
On  Monday  morning  I  visit-     NoTimbn-  7J 
ed  Carpenters'  Hall,  the  build-  '6**- 

ing  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress 
held  its  brief  session.  Having  had  no  in- 
timation concerning  its  appearance,  condi- 
tion, and  present  use,  and  informed  that  it 
was  situated  in  "Carpenters'  Court,"  imag- 
ination had  invested  its  exterior  with  dig- 
nity, its  interior  with  solemn  grandeur,  and 
it*  location  a  spacious  area,  where  nothing 
"common  or  unclean"  was  permitted  to 
dwell.  How  oilen  the  hoof  of  Pegasus 
touches  the  leafless  tree-tops  of  sober  prose 
when  his  rider  supposes  him  to  be  at  his 
highest  altitude  !  How  of\en  the  rainbow 
of  imagination  fades,  and  leaves  to  the  eye 
nothing  hut  the  forbidding  aspect  of  a  cloud 
of  plain  reality  I  So  at  this  time.  The 
cupixnu'  Hau.1  spacious  court  was  but  a  short  and  narrow 

'  Tbis  bDiMiDn  is  oonstmcIiHl  oT  small  imported  bricks,  each  all«rnnte  one  glazed,  and  darker  than  (be 
Mher,  giving  it  a  obeckered  appearance.     Many  of  the  old  booMS  of  Pbiladelpbia  were  built  of  like  male- 
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alley  ;  and  the  Hall,  coneecraled  by  the  holiest  assoeiatioiiB  which  cluster  around  the  birth- 
time  of  our  republic,  was  a  Bmall  two-Btory  building,  of  Bomber  SBpect,  with  a  short  steeple, 
and  all  of  a  Uingy  hue.  I  tried  hard  lo  conceivo  (ha  apparition  upon  i(B  front  to  be  a  classic 
frieze,  with  rich  hisloria  ttiglyph*  ;  but  it  would  not  do,  Visioa  was  too  ■■  lynx-eyed,"  and 
I  could  make  nothing  more  poetic  of  it  than  an  array  of  impudent  letters  spelling  the  words 
C.  J.  WOLBERT  tc  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS 

Real  Estate  and  Stocks, 

Fancy  Goods, 

Horses,  Vehicles,  and  Habness. 

.  What  a  desecration  !  Covering  the  facade  of  the  very  Temple  of  Freedom  with  the  pla- 
cards of  graveling  mammon  !  IfBensibility  is  shot^ked  with  this  outward  poUulion,  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  indignant  shame  on  entering  the  hall  where  that  august  assembly  of  men — 
the  godfathers  of  our  republic — convened  to  stand  as  sponsora  at  the  baptism  of  infant  Amer- 
ican Liberty,  to  find  it  filled  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  and  the  walls  which  once 
echoed  the  eloquent  words  of  Henry,  Lee,  and  the  Adamses,  reverberating  with  the  clatter 
of  the  auctioneer's  voice  and  hammer.  Is  there  not  patriotism  strong  enough  and  bold 
enough  in  Philadelphia  to  enter  this  temple  and  "  cast  out  all  them  that  buy  and  sell,  and 
overthrow  the  table  of  the  money-changers  ?" 

The  hall  in  which  Congress  met  is  upon  the  lower  floor,  and  comprehends  the  whole  area 
of  the  building.  It  is 
about  forty-five  feet 
square,  with  a  recess 
in  the  rear  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and 
about  twelve  feet 
deep,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  are  two 
pillars,  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  second 
slory  contains  sniall- 

,  er  apartments  which 
were  used  hy  Con- 
gress, and  occupied 

by  the  society  ascom-  Co»o«„  lUu. 

mittee    rooms.      In 

one  of  these,  emptied  of  all  merchandise  except  a  waBh-tub  and  a  rnsh-bottomed  chair,  let 
us  sit  down  and  consider  the  events  connected  with  that  first  great  Continental  Council. 

We  have  already,  in  former  chapters,  considered  the  causes  which  awakened  a  desire  in 
the  colonies  for  a  political  union,  and  which  impelled  them  to  resistance.  For  many  years 
a  strong  sympathy  bad  existed  between  the  several  colonies,  and  injuries  done  to  one.  either 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  or  the  unkind  hand  of  iheir  common  mother, 
touched  the  feelings  of  all  the  others,  and  drew  out  responsive  words  and  acts  which  denoted 
an  already  strong  bond  of  unity.  Widely  separated  as  some  of  them  were  from  each  other 
by  geographical  distance,  and  diversity  of  interest  and  pursuits,  there  were,  nevertheless,  po- 
litical, social,  and  commercial  considerations  which  made  the  Anglo- Americans  really  one 
people,  having  common  interests  and  common  hopes.  Called  upon  as  free  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  lo  relinquish,  theoretically  and  practically,  some  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  Magna  Cbarta  and  hoary  custom — prerogatives,  in  which  were  enveloped 
the  most  precious  kernels  of  eivll  liberty — they  arose  as  one  family  to  resist  the  insidious 

rials.     It  WM  oritjinally  erected  for  the  hall  of  meeting  for  the  sociely  of  hoase-carpentera  of  Philadelpbia. 
It  stand*  at  Ihe  end  of  an  alley  leading  south  from  ChMUul  Street,  between  Third  and  Founli  Siroeii 
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progreflB  of  on-coming  despotism,  and  yearned  for  union  to  give  themselves  strength  com- 
mensurate to  the  task.  Leading  minds  in  every  colony  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the  great  heart  of  Anglo- America  seemed  to  heat  as 
with  one  pulsation  with  this  sublime  idea.  That  idea  found  voice  and  expression  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  land.  Rhode  Island  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  first  speak- 
ing out  publicly  on  the  subject.  A  general  Congress  was  proposed  at  a  town  meeting  in 
Providence  on  the  17th  of  May,  1774.  A  committee  of  a  town  meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  21st,  four  days  afterward,  also  recommended  such  a  measure  ;  aud  on  the  23d, 
a  town  meeting  in  New  York  city  uttered  the  same  sentiment.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  dissolved  by  Lord  Dunmore,  assembled  at,  the  Raleigh  Tavern,'  in  Williams- 
burgh,  on  the  27th,  and  on  that  day  warmly  recommended  the  assembling  of  a  national 
council ;  and  Baltimore,  in  county  meeting,  also  took  action  in  favor  of  it  on  the  3 1  st.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  a  town  meeting  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  proposed  a  general  Congress ; 
on  the  llth,  a  county  meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  did  the  same;  on  the  17th,  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  town  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, strenuously  recommended  the  measure  ;  and  a  county  meeting  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, approved  of  it  on  the  29th.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  committee  of  correspondence  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  measure.  A  general  prov- 
ince meeting,  held  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  that  month, 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  Congress ;  aud  a  district  meeting  at  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina, held  on  the  21st,  heartily  responded  affirmatively.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  within 
the  space  of  sixty-four  days,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  spoke  out  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
Continental  Congress,  Georgia  alone  remaining  silent.'  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  des- 
ignated the  1st  of  September,  1774,  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress.*  Other  colonies  acquiesced,  and  at  Philadelphia  the  delegates 
convened. 

"  Now  meet  the  fathers  of  this  western  clime, 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  roll  of  Fame. 
When  Spartan  firmness  braved  the  wrecks  of  time, 

Or  Rome's  bold  virtues  fannM  the  heroic  flame. 

"  Not  deeper  thought  th*  immortal  sage  inspired 
On  Solon's  lips,  when  Grecian  senates  hung ; 
Nor  manlier  eloquence  the  bosom  fired, 

When  genius  thundered  from  the  Athenian  tongue." 

Trumbull.* 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  fifty-four  delegates,  from  twelve  colonies,  assembled 
in  Carpenters*  Hall/     It  was  a  congregation  of  men,  viewed  in  every  important  aspect, 

^  A  drawing  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  also  of  the  Apollo  Room^  in  which  the  Assembly  met,  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  Connecticut  elected  its  delegates  on  the  3d  of  June;  Massachusetts  on  the  17th;  Maryland  on  the 
22d ;  New  Hampshire  on  the  21st  of  July ;  Pennsylvania  on  the  22d ;  New  Jersey  on  the  23d ;  New  York 
on  the  25th ;  Delaware  on  the  1st  of  August ;  Virginia  on  the  same  day ;  South  Carolina  on  the  2d  ;  Rhode 
Island  on  the  10th ;  and  North  Carolina  on  the  25th. 

'  See  pages  510,  511,  vol.  i. 

*  The  author  of  JiPFingal.  These  lines  are  from  his  Elegy  on  the  Timei,  published  while  this  first  Coiv 
gress  was  in  session. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  composed  the  first  Continental  Congress  : 
Nbw  Hampshire. — ^John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Massachusetts. — ^Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 

Connecticut. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  Silas  Deane. 

New  York. — James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Hen- 
ry Wisner. 

New  Jersey. — James  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane,  William  Livingston,  Richard  Smith,  John  De  Hart. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  Galloway,  John  Morton,  Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
Fxlward  Biddle,  George  Ross,  John  Dickenson. 

Delaware. — Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas  M^Kean,  George  Read. 
II.  S 
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such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  "  For  a  long  time,"  says  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta, 
(<  no  spectacle  had  heen  offered  to  the  attention  of  mankind  of  so  powerful  an  interest  as  this 
of  the  present  American  Congress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  novel  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  miracu- 
lous, that  a  nation  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  or  only  known  by  the 
commerce  it  occasionally  exercised  in  their  ports,  should,  all  at  once,  step  forth  from  this 
state  of  oblivion,  and,  rousing  as  from  a  long  slumber,  should  seize  the  reins  to  govern  it- 
self; that  the  various  parts  of  this  nation,  hitherto  disjointed,  and  almost  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  should  now  be  united  in  one  body,  and  moved  by  a  single  will ;  that  their  long 
and  habitual  obedience  should  be  suddenly  changed  for  the  intrepid  counsels  of  resistance, 
and  of  open  defiance  to  the  formidable  nation  whence  they  derived  their  origin  and  laws.' 

The  men  who  composed  that  first  Congress  were  possessed  of  the  purest  minds,  the  lofti- 
est and  most  disinterested  patriotism,  and  moral  characters  without  spot  or  blemish.  In- 
stinctively the  people  had  turned  to  their  best  men  for  counsel  and  action  when  the  crisis 
arrived ;  and  the  representatives  there  assembled  composed  the  flower  of  the  American  col- 
onies. "  There  is  in  the  Congress,"  wrote  John  Adams,  "  a  collection  of  the  greatest  men 
upon  this  continent  in  point  of  abilities,  virtues,  and  fortunes."  The  sectional  factions  and 
personal  ambitions,  which  afterward  disturbed  the  harmony  and  injured  the  character  of  the 
Continental  Congress,*  had  no  tangible  shape  in  this  first  Assembly.  They  felt,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  the  weight  of  the  momentous  responsibility  resting 
upon  them.  They  knew  that  toward  them  all  eyes  were  turned,  all  hearts  were  drawn ; 
that  not  only  America,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  an  interested  spectator  of  their 
acts ;  and  that  for  posterity,  more  than  for  cotemporaries,  they  held  a  trust  of  value  infin- 
itely beyond  human  estimation.  Impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  such  responsibility,  the 
delegates  commenced  their  labors. 

September  5^       Congrcss  was  Organized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph,*  of  Virginia,  as  pres- 
1^4'      ident,  and  Charles  Thomson,*  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary.     The  credentials  of 

Maryland. — Robert  Goldsboroagh,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Johnson,  Matthew  Tilghman,  William  Paea. 

YiEoiHiA. — Pe3rton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton. 

North  Carolina. — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hughes,  Richard  Caswell. 

South  Carolina. — Henry  Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Edward 
Ratledge.  '  Otis's  Botta,  i.,  128. 

'  In  the  opinion  of  Charles  Thomson,  who  was  Secretary  of  Congress  for  fifteen  consecutive  years,  no 
subsequent  national  Assembly  during  the  war  could  compare  with  the  first  in  point  of  talent  and  purity. 
He  represents  the  Congress  that  tat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  while  Washington  and  his  army  were  suffer- 
ing at  Valley  Forge,  as  a  body  of  weak  men  compared  to  former  delegations.  It  was  in  that  Congress 
that  a  faction  favored  the  scheme  for  making  Gates  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  place  of  Washington. 

'  Peyton  Randolph  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  descended  from  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  fami- 
lies. Like  other  young  men  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  educated  in  England.  He  chose  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  such  were  his  talents  that  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  province  in  1 756.  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  that  year  he  engaged,  with  one  hundred  gentlemen,  to  band  as  volunteers, 
and  march  against  the  Indians  on  their  Western  frontiers.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  was  at  one  time  its  speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia  in 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  presided  over  that  body  with  dignity,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidential 
chair  by  the  second  Congress,  the  following  year.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
station  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  and  return  to  Virginia.  He  afterward  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1775,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Mr.  Randolph  I  copied  from  a  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Titian  R.  Peale,  fisq.,  of  Washington  City.  The  original  portrait  from  life,  painted 
by  Peale,  is  in  the  Congress  library ;  the  miniature  is  a  copy  by  the  same  artist.  Mr.  Randolph  was  & 
Free-mason ;  the  scarf  seen  across  his  breast  is  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  grand  master.  The  portrait  was 
painted  for  a  lodge  of  the  fraternity. 

*  Charles  Thomson  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1730,  and  came  to  America,  with  his  three  elder  brothers,  in 
1741.  They  landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  with  no  other  dependence  than  their  industry.  He  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  the  tutor  of  several  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  wa9 
afterward  a  teacher  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  at  New  Castle.  From  thence  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  obtained  the  advice  and  lasting  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  called  to  the  responsible 
duty  of  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  resigned  his  office,  in  1789,  he  was  the  sole  secretary  of  that  body.     He  married  Hannah 
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Patrick  Homy. 


'no  lint  Pnrrer  In  Cdd| 


the  T&riou*  delegates  were 
then  pnMnl«d,  and  now 
came  a  panie  ;  who  should 
take  the  lead?  what  meas- 
are  ahonld  be  fint  propoaed  ? 
They  had  come  together 
from  distant  ptoviaces,  some 
instructed  hy  the  power  that 
appointed  them,  others  left 
liree  to  act  as  circnmstances 
should  require.  There  was 
a  profbnnd  silence,  and  deep 
anxiety  wat  depicted  npoa 
every  countenance.  No  one 
•eemnd  willing  to  break 
that  silence,  until 


dark  suit  of  "minister's 
gray"  and  unpowdered  wig, 
arose.  "  Then,"  said  Bish- 
op White,  who  wm  pres- 
ent, and  related  the  circnm- 
stance,  "  I  felt  a  regret  that 
a  seeming  country  parson 
should  so  far  have  mistaken 
his  talents  and  the  theater 
'  fortheirdisplay."  Buthia 
voice  was  so  musical,  hii 
words  so  eloquent,  and  hii 
sentiments  so  profbnndly 
logical,  that  the  whole 
Honw  was  electrified,  and 
/7^  the  question  went 

a      grave-looking    (^  t,^ ^Tfl^    ty'i ct^'*^  ti^a-'C^A—'    from    lip    to    lip, 
member.inaplain,  ^  ■  "Whoi9il?who 

is  it  ?"     A  few,  who  knew  the  stranger,  answered,  "  It  is  Patrick  Henky,  of  yirginia  !'" 
There  was  no  more  hesitation  ;  he  who  startled  ' 

the  people  of  eolonial  America,  nine  years  before, 
by  his  twM  resolutious  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and, 
a  few  months  afterward,  by  the  cry  of  "  Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death !"  now  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  representatives  of  that  people  in  grand  coun- 
cil assembled,  and  set  in  motion  that  machinery  of 
civil  power  which  worked  so  noblj  while  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots  were  waging  war  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Two  days  af^rward,  another  im- 
pressive scene  occurred.  It  was  the 
firU  prayer  in  Congress,  offered  up  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr,  DuchS*  The  first  day  had  been  occu- 
pied in  the  reception  of  credentials  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  business ;  the  second,  in  the  adoption  of 
mles  for  the  regulation  of  the  session  ;  and  now, 
whan  about  to  enter  upon  the  general  business 

for  which  they  were  convened,  the  delegates  ^^^A/'Z^^rj^rt^  ff-yt^/w^ 
publicly  sought  Divine  aid.  It  was  a  specta-  ^Z'^-*^  ^'»**'  /  n^/  ^ '^-  *-/ 
cle  of  great  interest,  for  men  of  every  creed  !-' 

.   ,  Harrison,  ihe  sani  of  General  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

-- ;,       '.^L.,  Mr.  Thomson  died  at  Lower  Merion,  Montjfomery  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Angust  16,  1824,  aged  ninety-four  yean.  XbelikeneM  of  Secretary  Thom- 
son here  given  I  copied  rrom  a  portrail  painted  from  life  by  Ch&rlea  Wilson 
Feale,  and  in  the  present  possession  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
It  agree)  with  the  dewriplion  at  him  given  by  the  Abb£  Robin,  vho  was 
Bttsehed  to  Rochsmbeau's  sleO^  Alluding  lo  those  who  psid  their  rrxpeots 
to  Rochambesu  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  says:  "Among  others, 
1  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  Conj^ess,  the  sonl  i^  that  political  body, 

came  also  to  receive  and  present  his  compliments.     His  TDesger  figure, 
furrowed  coentenanoe,  his  hollow,  sparkling  eyes,  his  while,  straight  hair, 
-  that  did  not  hang  quite  so  low  ss  bin  ears,  fixed  our  thorough  attantiOR 

Tbobms's  RsuDeHcs,  and  tilleil  us  with  surprise  and  admiration." 

'  See  Wnlson's  Jlnnal,,  vol.  i.,  422. 
-  Jolm  Adams  thus  wrote  lo  his  wife  on  tbe  8th  of  September,  concerning  that  first  prayer  in  Congrra 
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were  there.  In  this  service  their  creeds  were  forgotten,  and  the  hearts  of  all  united  in  the 
prayer  which  flowed  from  the  pastor's  lips ;  a  prayer  which  came  from  a  then  patriot's 
heart,  though  timidity  afterward  lost  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.' 

The  Congress  resolved  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  for  enemies  were  around  them  with  open 
eyes  and  busy  tongues,  and  nothing  was  to  be  made  public  without  special  orders.     Having 
no  means  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  the  colonies,  it  was  agreed  **  that 
each  colony  or  province  should  have  one  vote  in  determining  questions."     One  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  whole  continent  ought  to  support  Massachusetta  in 
« September  10.     resistance  to  the  unconstitutional  change  in  her  government  ;^  and  they  after- 
ward resolved  that  any  person  accepting  office  under  the  new  system  ought  to 
b  October  10.       be  held  in  detestation  as  a  public  enemy. b     Merchants  were  advised  to  enter 
c  September  23.    into  non*importation  agreements  ;c  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Greneral  Gage, 
remonstrating  against  the  fortifications  on  Boston  Neck,  and  his  arbitrary  exer- 
d  October  11.       cise  of  power.<i     On  the  14th  of  October,  a  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  was  adopted,  in  which  was  set  forth 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  British  subjects*  in  every  part  of 
the  realm.     As  a  means  of  enforcing  the  claim  of  natural  and  delegated  rights,  fourteen  art- 
icles were  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  an  A?nerican  Association,  pledging  the  asso- 
ciators  to  an  entire  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  non-consumption  of  tea  and  British  goods.     In  one  clause  the 
slave  trade  was  specially  denounced,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it,  and  from  any  trade  with 
those  concerned  in  it,  formed  a  part  of  the  association.     Committees  were  to  be  appointed 
in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  detect  and  punish  all  violations  of  it ;  and  all  dealings 

'^  When  the  Congress  met,  Mr.  Cashing  made  a  motion  that  it  should  be  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Jay,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  because  we  were  so  divided  in  relig- 
ious sentiments — some  Episcopalians,  some  Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Con- 
gregationalists — ^that  we  could  not  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose,  and  said 
'  that  ho  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  friend  to  his  country.  He  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  heard  that  Mr.  Duch6 
(Dushay  they  pronounce  it)  deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duch^,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  before  the  Congress  to-morrow  morning.'  The  motion  was 
seconded,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph,  our  president,  waited  on  Mr.  Buch^,  and  received 
for  answer  that,  if  his  health  would  permit,  he  certainly  would.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  he  appeared 
with  his  clerk,  and  in  pontificals,  and  read  several  prayers  in  the  Established  form,  and  then  read  the  Psalter 
for  the  seventh  day  of  September,  a  part  of  which  was  the  35th  Psalm.  Tou  must  remember  this  was  the 
next  morning  after  we  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the  horrible  cannonade  of  Boston.  It  teemed  cu  if  Heaven 
had  ordained  that  Psalm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 

"  After  this,  Mr.  Duch6,  unexpectedly  to  every  body,  struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so  well  pronounced. 
Episcopalian  as  he  is.  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  correctness,  such 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  elegant  and  sublime,  for  Congress,  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  espe- 
cially the  town  of  Boston.  It  had  an  excellent  efTect  upon  every  body  here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read  that 
Psalm.  If  there  is  any  faith  in  the  Sortes  Yirgillianfle,  or  Sortes  Homericae,  or  especially  the  Sortes  Bib- 
Hcse,  it  would  be  thought  providential."  Bishop  White,  who  was  present,  says  that  Washington  was  the 
only  member  who  knelt  on  that  occasion. 

^  Mr.  Duch6  was  at  that  time  an  ardent  Whig,  but  subsequently  became  an  enemy  to  his  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn.  In  youth  he  was  a  good  orator,  and, 
after  taking  holy  orders  in  England,  he  became  a  very  popular  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  his 
native  city.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  but  resigoed  in  October. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Duch6,  alarmed  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  for- 
sook the  patriot  cause,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  general  to  do  likewise, 
and  to  ^*  represent  to  Congress  the  indispensable  necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  Declaration 
of  Independence."  Washington  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  I)uch6  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  Lambeth  Asylum,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1790,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1794,  aged  about  sixty  years.  Mr.  Duch6  was  a 
man  of  much  benevolence  of  character.  He  gave  the  amount  of  his  salary  ($150),  while  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  distributed  among  families  whose  members  had  been  slain  in  battle.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

^  This  Declaration  of  Rights  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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State  Papen  iMoed  by  CoDgTM*.  Debates.  Dlveraity  of  Oplolon.  Dartmonth's  Cireidar.         Joseph  Galloway. 

with  such  enemies  of  American  liberty  were  to  be  immediately  broken  off.     One  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Association  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  British-American  colonies,  written  by  Rich- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  and  an  eloqaent  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  pen  of 
John  Jay,  were  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  21st.  A  petition  to  the  king,  drawn  October, 
by  John  Dickenson,  was  approved  of  on  the  22d.  Short  letters  to  the  colonies  of  ^^^- 
St.  John's  Island  (now  Prince  Edward's,  Nova  Scotia),  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas,  in- 
closing the  doings  of  Congress,  and  inviting  them  to  join  the  Association,  were  also  adopted 
on  that  day  ;  and  on  the  26th,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  they  approved  of  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickenson  with  his  usual 
ability.  Having  made  provision  for  another  Congress  to  meet  on  the  1 0th  of  May  follow- 
ing,' the  first  general  council  closed  its  session  by  adopting  a  second  humble  petition  to  the 
king,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  advocates  of  colonial  rights  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

Congress  was  in  actual  session  only  thirty-one  days  out  of  the  eight  weeks  of  the  term, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  preparatory  business.  It  was  a  session  of  ex- 
traordinary activity,  and  a  great  amount  of  business  of  vast  importance  was  transacted,  not- 
withstanding many  unnecessary  speeches  were  evidently  made.'  They  were  certainly  more 
to  the  purpose  than  are  most  of  the  harangues  in  Congress  at  the  present  day,  or,  consider- 
ing the  diversity  of  opinion  that  must  have  existed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  various  state 
papers  that  were  adopted,  the  session  would  have  continued  for  several  months.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  harmony  or  what  discord  characterized  those  debates.  The 
doors  were  closed  to  the  .public  ear,  and  no  reporters  for  the  press  have  preserved  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speeches.  That  every  resolution  adopted  was  far  from  receiving  a  unanimous 
vote,  is  very  evident ;  for  we  find,  by  the  subsequent  declarations  and  acts  of  delegates,  that 
some  of  the  measures  were  violently  opposed.  Many  deplored  the  probability  of  an  open 
rupture  with  the  mother  country,  and  refused  acquiescence  in  any  measure  that  should  tend 
to  such  a  result.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  were  favorable 
to  an  honorable  reconciliation,  and  the  Congress  was  determined  not  to  present  the  least 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  rushing  madly  into  an  unnatural  contest  without  presenting  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  its  petitions  and  addresses ;  and  every  charge 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  a  war  that  might  lead  to  independence  rested  solely 
upon  inference.     Galloway,*  Duane,  and  others,  even  opposed  the  American  Association ; 

^  The  following  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  royal  governors  in  America,  soon  after  the  proceedings 

of  the  Continental  Congress  were  received  in  England.     It  was  a  *'  bair'  without  horns,  and  did  not  alarm 

the  patriots. 

"  Whitehall.  Jan.  4th,  1779. 

"  Certain  persons  stiling^'  (sic)  "  themselves  delegates  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  baring  pre- 
sumed, without  his  majesty's  authority  or  consent,  to  assemble  together,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October  last  \  and  having  thought  fit,  smon^  other  unwarrantable  proceedings,  to  resolve 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress  should  be  held  in  this  place  on  the  10th  of  May  next,  unless 
redress  for  certain  pretended  grievances  be  obtained  before  that  time,  and  to  recommend  that  all  the  colo- 
nies in  North  America  should  choose  deputies  to  attend  such  Congress,  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to 
signify  to  you  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  such  appointment 
of  deputies  within  the  colony  under  your  government ;  and  that  you  do  exhort  all  persons  to  desist  from  such 
unwarrantable  proceedings,  which  can  not  but  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  king. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Dartmouth.'' 

s  "  Every  man  in  this  assembly,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  bis  wife,  "  is  a  great  roan,  an  orator,  a  critic,  a 
statesman ;  and  therefore  every  man,  upon  every  question,  must  show  his  oratory,  his  criticism,  his  political 
abilities.     The  consequence  is,  that  business  is  spun  out  to  an  immeasurable  length." 

'  Joseph  Galloway  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out.  He  was  once  the  confidential  friend  of  Franklin,  and  had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  against  the  proprietaries.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  In  that 
body  be  submitted  a  plan,  as  a  measure  of  accommodation,  which  seemed  quite  feasible.  It  proposed  a 
union  of  the  colonies,  with  a  grand  council  authorized  to  regulate  colonial  affairs  jointly  with  the  British 
ParUament,  each  to  have  a  mutual  negation  on  each  other.*    This  plan  was  favorably  received,  and  on  the 

*  Thia  plan  ia  printed  in  Sabine's  Live$  oftk*  LaiftUUu^  p.  30V. 
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OpinioiM  coBoemiDg  the  AdamtM. 


Sketch  of  Galloway't  pabUe  Life; 


Dtopodtion  of  hb  EfCate. 


and  they  regarded  the  Adamses  as  men  not  only  too  much  committed  to  violent  measures 
by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  Boston,  but  that  they  were  desperate  men,  with  nothing  to 
lose,  and  hence  unsafe  guides  to  gentlemen  who  had  estates  to  forfeit.  And  yet  Galloway, 
when  he  became  a  proscriptive  Loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
licans,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  stern  virtues  of  many  of  the  patriots  of  that  assembly, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Adams.  **  He  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  and  thinks 
much,*'  he  said,  **  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  was  this  man 
who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the  factions  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  factions  in  New  England."' 

The  proceedings  of  this  first  Congress  went  forth  to  the  world  with  all  the  weight  of  ap- 
parent unanimity,  and  throughout  the  colonies  they  were  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  American  Association  adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates  was  regarded  by  the  people 
with  great  favor,  and  thousands  in  every  province  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  pledge. 
These  formed  the  fibers  of  the  stronger  bond  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  aAerward 
adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  American  Union. 


qaestion  of  its  adoption  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  one.     The  debates  were  very  warm,  and  ii 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Samuel  Adams,  regarding  the  proposition  as  a  concession  to  tyranny,  exclaimed, 

**  I  should  advise  persisting  in  our  struggle  for  liberty, 
though  it  were  revealed  from  heaven  that  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  were  to  perish,  and  only  one  of  a 
thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his  liberty !  One 
such  freeman  must  possess  more  virtue  and  enjoy  more 
happiness  than  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  let  biro  propa- 
gate his  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what  he  has  so  no- 
bly preserved.^'*  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, Galloway  manifested  lukewarmness ;  and  in  1776  he  abandoned  the  Whigs,  and  became  the  inost 
virulent  and  proscriptive  Loyalist  of  the  time.  He  joined  the  royal  army  in  New  York,  where  he  continued 
until  1778,  when,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,!  he  went  to  England.  There  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  September,  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  pen,  for  many  years,  was  continually 
employed  in  correspondence  with  Loyalists  in  America,  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  war.  The 
prominent  position  which  he  at  first  held  among  the  Whigs,  and  his  virulence  against  them  afler  his  defec- 
tion, made  him  the  target  for  many  an  arrow  of  indignant  wit.  Trumbull,  in  his  M^FingaU,  gave  him  some 
hard  hits;  and  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  February  5,  1777,  thus  castigates  him  with  some 
lines,  after  saying  to  the  printer, 

•*  If  yoQ  think  them  wrere  enough,  print  'em,  egad  I'* 


**  Gtll'way  haa  fled,  and  Join'd  the  renal  Howe, 
To  prove  hia  baaeoeaa,  aee  him  cringe  and  bow ; 
A  traitor  to  hia  coantry  and  ita  hiwi, 
A  friend  to  tyranta  and  their  curaed  eanae. 
Unhappy  wretch  t  thy  intereat  muat  be  aold 
For  Continental,  not  for  poliah'd  gold. 
To  ainl(  the  money  thou  thyaelf  cried  down, 
And  atabb'd  thy  country  to  aupport  the  crown. 


Go  to  and  fro,  like  Lucifer  on  earfii, 

And  curse  the  Being  that  firat  gare  thee  Urth.  • 

Away  to  Scotland  and  thyielf  prepare. 

Coal  duat  and  brimatone  ia  their  only  fare ; 

Fit  materiala  for  auch  Tory  blood, 

Who  wrong  tibeir  country  and  deny  their  God. 

There  herd  with  Bute,  Mana6eld,  and  hia  brodiar^ 

Bite,  twiat,  ating,  and  poiaon  one  another.** 


Galloway's  estate,  valued  at  $200,000,  wa3  confiscated  by  Pennsylvania.     A  large  part  of  it  was  derived 
from  bis  wife.     A  considerable  portion  was  restored  to  his  daughter. 

*  Galloway's  Historical  and  Political  ReJUcHom  on  the  Rite  and  Progress  of  the  American  Rebellion : 
London,  1780.  In  this  pamphlet  the  writer  handles  Sir  William  Howe  and  other  British  commanders  with 
severity. 

*  Mr.  Adama  reiterated  thia  aentiment  when  debating  the  reaolution  for  independence  twenty  montfaa  afterward. 
f  Just  before  he  left  Philadelphia  he  dlacorered  that  his  daughter  waa  about  to  elope  with  Judge  Griffin,  who  waa  afterward 
preaident  of  Congreaa.    Thia  doubtleaa  haatened  hia  departure. 
X  Murray,  confidential  aecretur  to  the  Pretender,  Prince  Charlea  Edward. 
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ThetettfHoflM. 


Indapendonce  HaU. 


Hancock's  Chair. 


Poitraita  of  Pena  and  La  Fayette. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^'  This  is  the  sacred  fane  wherein  assembleifl 

The  fearless  champions  on  the  side  of  Right ; 
Men  at  whose  Declaration  empires  trembled, 
Moved  by  the  truth's  immortal  might. 

**  Here  stood  the  patriot— «ne  miion  folding 

The  Eastern,  Northern,  Soathem  sage  and  seer, 
Within  that  living  bond  which,  truth  upholding, 
Proclaims  each  man  his  fellow's  peer. 

"  Here  rose  the  anthem  which  all  nations,  hearing, 
In  loud  response  the  echoes  backward  hurled ; 
Reverberating  still  the  ceaseless  cheering. 
Our  continent  repeats  it  to  the  world. 

"  This  is  the  hallowed  spot  where  first  unfurling, 
Fair  Freedom  spread  her  blazing  scroll  of  light ; 
Here,  from  oppression's  throne  the  tyrant  hurling. 
She  stood  supreme  in  majesty  and  might  I" 

Gborob  W.  Dkwby. 

ROM  Carpenters'  Hall  I  went  up  Chestnut  Street  to  the  venerable  State  House, 
situated  upon  its  southern  side,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.'  Hallowed 
by  so  many  patriotic  associations,  it  has  become  a  Caaba  to  every  American 
when  first  visiting  the  city  of  Penn.  It  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  the  memories  of  colonial  times,  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
Revolution,  which  embalm  it;  and  it  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  as  the  most  revered  relic  of  the  war  for  independence,  because  it  contains 
the  hall  wherein  the  Declaration  of  that  independence  was  discussed,  and  adopted 
in  council,  and  signed,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Being  used  for  public  busi- 
nen,  this  edifice,  unlike  Carpenters'  Hall,  is  free  from  the  desecrations  of  mammon, 
and  the  Hall  of  Independence  is  kept  closed,  except  when  curious  visitors  seek  en- 
trance, or  some  special  occasion  opens  its  doors  to  the  public' 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  furniture  of  the  hall  except  two  antique 
mahogany  chairs,  covered  with  red  leather,  one  of  which  was  used  by 
Hancock  as  president,  and  the  other  by  Charles  Thomson  as  secretary 
of  Congress,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  On 
the  walls  hang  two  fine  paintings ;  one  a  full-length  portrait,  life  size, 
of  William  Penn,  by  the  late  Henry  Inman,  and  the  other  a  portrait, 

^  The  erection  of  this  edifice  was  begun  in  1729,  and  completed  in  1734.  The  two  wings  were  added 
in  1739-40,  and  it  was  then  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  edifices  for  civil  purposes  in  America.  Pre* 
vious  to  its  erection,  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  were  held  at  private  houses. 
The  first  purchase  of  grounds  for  the  building  included  only  about  half  the  depth  to  Walnut  Street.  In 
1760  the  other  half  square  was  purchased,  and  the  whole  space  inclosed  by  a  heavy  brick  wall.  John 
Yaughan,  who  came  from  England  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  planted  the  grounds  with  elm-trees  and  shrub- 
bery in  1783.  Afterward  the  brick  wall  was  removed,  and  the  present  neat  iron  railing  erected  in  it«  place. 
The  cost  of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House  and  its  steeple  was  about  928,000.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  was  directed  by  Dr.  John  Kearsly,  Senior,  the  same  amateur  who  gave  architectural  character 
to  Christ  Church.  The  glass  and  lead  sashes  cost  $850.  The  glazing  was  done  by  Thomas  Godfbet, 
afterward  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant. 

'  It  was  made  the  hall  of  audience  for  La  Fayette  in  1824,  when,  as  the  "  nation's  guest,"  he  visited 
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Picnm  at  Ok  Trtttt  Tnn  StaCoa  of  Wuhlngtoo.  LUrtt  Bat.  In  Hionr 

ume  nze,  of  La  Fayette,  taken  from  life  by  the  late  Tfaomai  Sully.  The  former  ia  a  superb 
picture,  and  exhibits,  ia  the  baob-grouDd,  a  repietentation  of  the  Treaty  Tree.     Upon  the 

floor  stands  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, upon  a  high  pedestal, 
wrought  in  wood  by  Mr.  Kusfa, 
of  Philadelphia.  Near  it  is  a 
piece  of  stone,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  door-step  of  the  balcony 
in  the  rear  of  the  State  House, 
upon  which  John  Nixon  stood 
and  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  people'  for 
the  liTSt  time,  on  the  Bth  of  July, 
1776.  These  compose  the  soM- 
venin  of  Independence  Mall. 

I    ascended    to    the    Steeple, 
where   hangs,  in   silent   gran- 
deur, the  '•  Liberty  Bell."     It 
is  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
lip,  and  three  inches  thick  at 
the  heaviest  part.     Its  lone  is  destroyed  by  a  crack,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  lip  to  the  crovm,  passing  directly  through  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  cast  it.     An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider,  but  without  success ; 
the  melody  of  the  "  glory-breathed  tone"  that  thrilled  the  hearta 
of  the  people  on  the  birth-day  of  the  nation  could  not  be  reawak- 
ened.    The  history  of  this  bel!  is  interesting.     In  1752,  a  bell 
for  the  State  House  was  imported  from  England.     On  the  first 
trial-ringing,  after  its  ariival,  it  was  cracked.     It  was  rocast  by 
Pass  and  Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1733,  under  the  direction  of 
Isacc  Norris,  Esq.,  the  then  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
And  that  is  the  bell,  "the  greatest  in  Eoglish  America,"  which 
now  hangs  in  the  old  State  Houso  steeple  and  claims  our  rever-  lhkk*  b.ll. 

erence.'     Upon  fillets  afonnd  its  crown,  cast  there  twenty-three 

years  before  the  Continental  Congress  met  in  the  State  House,  ara  the  words  of  Hoty  Writ, 
"  Frodaim.  liberty  throug/wut  all  the  land  unto  all  tlie  inha/ntants  thereof"'  How  pro- 
phetic !  Beneath  that  very  bell  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  "  proclaimed 
liberty."  Ay,  and  when  the  debates  were  ended,  and  the  result  was  announced,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  iron  tongue  of  that  very  bell  first  "proclaimed  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  by  ringing  out  the  joyful  annunciation  for 
more  than  two  hours,  its  glorious  melody  floating  clear  and  musical  as  the  voice  of  an  angel 

Philadelphia.  The  room  had  been  mateHKlly  allrrod  bj  the  retnovsl  of  wsinKOtin);  uid  other  srchilect- 
nral  omamenU,  yel  its  general  faalurea  were  sufliGLenlly  preserved  to  awaken  in  tfae  bosom  of  Ibe  TCleran 
the  liveliest  emolions.  In  tbac  hall  John  Hancock  signed  the  GomniisKion  of  the  marqois  as  major  j^era] 
in  the  Contbenlal  army;  and  there,  during  the  struggle,  the  yoan^  hero  was  frequently  greeted  by  ibe 
aupreme  legiahlure  as  a  public  benefaclor.  It  was  there  that  he  shared  the  bonon  (nol  on  the  same  day) 
witb  Washington,  of  a  )(rateful  reception  by  Congress,  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis ;  and  there  he  took 
leave  a!  Ihal  body,  for  the  last  time  during  the  war,  and  relumed  to  France.  In  that  room  the  body  of  the 
late  ex-presideni,  John  Quincy  Adams,  lay  in  slate  while  on  Its  progress  to  the  family  vault  at  Qoiocy. 

'  Watvon  tays  Ibat  Captain  Hopkina,  of  the  navy,  read  ibe  Declaration  on  that  occasion,  but  testimooj 
appears  to  predominate  in  favor  of  ibe  claims  of  John  Nixon  to  thai  honor. 

'  When  the  British  army  apprmched  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  this  bell  was  taken  down  and  carried  la  a 
place  of  Bafety.  Already  the  ancient  steeple,  on  account  of  decay,  had  been  taken  down,  and  a  simple 
belfry  put  in  its  place.     The  present  steeple  is  quite  modem. 

*  Leviticus,  XXV.,  10. 
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fndependeaee  not  Early  nor  generally  Desired,  except  by  a  Few.  Patrick  Henry's  Pr^ctton. 

above  the  diicordant  chorus  of  booming  cannon,  the  roll  of  drumB,  and  the  mingled  accla* 
mations  of  the  people. 

"  That  old  bell  is  still  seen  by  the  patriot^s  eye, 
And  he  blesses  it  ever,  when  journeying  by ; 
Long  years  have  pass'd  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  soul 
Will  thrill,  in  the  night,  to  its  wonderful  roll ; 
For  it  speaks  in  its  belfry,  when  kiss'd  by  the  blast, 
Like  a  glory-breathed  tone  from  the  mystical  past. 
Long  years  shall  roll  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  chime 
Shall  unceasingly  tell  of  an  era  sublime ; 
Oh  yes  I  if  the  flame  on  our  altars  should  pale, 

Let  its  voice  but  be  heard,  and  the  freemen  shall  start, 
To  rekindle  the  fire,  while  he  sees  on  the  gale 

All  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  the  flag  of  his  heart.'' 

William  Ross  Wallacb.. 

Here,  upon  this  dasty  beam,  leaning  against  the  old  '*  Liberty  Bell,"  let  us  sit  a  while,  and 
peruse  that  brilliant  page  in  our  history,  whereon  is  written  the  record  of  the  Declaration 
OF  OUR  Independence. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  aspirations  for  political  independ- 
ence first  became  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The  thought,  no 
doubt,  was  cherished  in  many  minds  years  before  it  found  expression  ;  but  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ject for  public  discussion  more  than  a  few  months  before  it  was  brought  before  Congress  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.  A  few  men,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Thomas  Paine,  seem 
to  have  had  an  early  impression  that  political  independence  was  the  only  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  the  colonies  groaned  ;  yet  these  ideas,  when  expressed,  met  with  little  favor, 
even  among  the  most  ardent  patriots.*  English  writers  declare  that,  from  the  beginning, 
the  colonies  aimed  at  political  independence  ;  and  Chalmers  asserts  that  there  were  docu- 
ments among  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prove  that  such  had  be^n  the  desire  and  intent  of  thn 
colonies  through  every  administration,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688. 
As  early  as  1773,  according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  Patrick  Henry,  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  said, 
"  She  wiU  drive  us  to  extremities ;  no  accommodation  tinU  take  place ;  hostilities  laUl 
soon  commence ;  and  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be."  This,  Mr.  Wirt  asserts, 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Samuel  Overton,  who  at  once  asked  Mr.  Henry  if  he 
thought  the  colonies  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  successfully  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  **  I  will  be  candid  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Henry ;  **  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able,  alone,  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  nation  ;  but,"  continued  he,  rising  from  his  chair 
with  great  animation,  *'  where  is  France  ?  where  is  Spain  ?  where  is  Holland  ?  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Where  will  they  be  all  this  while  ?  Do  you  suppose  they 
will  stand  by,  idle  and  indifferent  spectators  to  the  contest  ?  Will  Louis  XVI.  be  asleep 
all  this  time  ?  Believe  me,  no  f  When  Louis  XVI.  shall  he  satisfied,  by  our  serious  op- 
position and  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is  gone, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing ;  and  not 
with  them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets  and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  for  us ;  he  will 

'  Says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  I  urged,  in  conversation  with  several  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  Arm  Whigs, 
and  my  intimate  friends,  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  and  alleged  for  this  measure  the  very  same  arguments  which  afterward  were  generally 
considered  as  decisive,  but  found  them  disposed  to  give  me  and  my  arguments  a  hostile  and  contemptuous, 
instead  of- a  cordial  reception.  Yet,  at  this  time,  all  the  resentment  and  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  odious 
measares  of  Parliament,  by  th»  peculiarly  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  British  agents  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  recent  battles  of  Lexington  and  Breed's  Hill,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  These  gentlemen  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  country.  A  few  may,  perhaps,  be 
excepted,  but  none  of  these  durst  at  that  time  openly  declare  their  opinions  to  the  public.  For  myself,  1 
regarded  the  die  as  cast,  and  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  as  vanished,  and  believed  that  the  colonists  would 
never  be  able  to  defend  themselves  unless  they  renounced  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain." — ^Dwight^s 
TVavtU  in  New  England^  i.,  150. 
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T^itimony  of  WaBhington  and  others  conoeming  the  Loyalty  of  tlio  Coloniea.  Paino'a  Common  Stm$t. 

form  a  treaty  with  ub,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  against  our  unnatural  mother.  Spain  and 
Holland  will  join  the  confederation  !  Our  independence  will  he  established  !  and  we  shall 
take  our  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  !"  How  literally  these  predictions  were  soon 
fulfilled  the  pen  of  history  has  already  recorded. 

Dr.  Franklin  talked  of  total  political  emancipation  as  early  as  1774  ;  and  yet  Jay,  Mad- 
ison, Richard  Penn,  and  others  positively  assert  that,  until  afler  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Congress  in  1775,  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  independence  entertained.  Washington, 
in  a  letter  to  his  early  friend,  Captain  Mackenzie,  written  in  October,  1774,  said,  in  reply 
to  an  intimation  of  that  officer  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  seeking  independ- 
ency,  '*  Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  or  interest  of  that  government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent,  separately  or  collect- 
ively, to  set  up  for  independence." 

Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of  ministerial  aggressions  upon  their  rights,  the  colo- 
nists, prompted  by  the  pride  of  political  and  social  birth-right,  as  children  of  Great  Britain, 
maintained  a  loyal  spirit,  and  a  separation  from  the  British  empire  was  a  proposition  too 
startling  to  be  readily  embraced,  or  even  favorably  received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
who  regarded  "  Old  England"  with  filial  reverence.  But  when  Britain  sent  fleets  and  ar- 
mies hither  to  coerce  submission  to  her  injustice  ;  *'  to  plunder  our  seas,  ravage  our  coasts, 
bum  our  towns,  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ;"  when  king.  Lords,  and 
Commons  became  totally  "  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,"  the  colonies 
were  obliged  to  *<  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  connected  them  with  the  parent  state,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
titled them."  "  The  lightning  of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but 
a  single  electric  touch  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing  of  aa 
earlier  disruption  of  political  systems.  Likewise,  the  flame  of  desire  for  absolute  independ- 
ence glowed  in  every  patriot  bosom  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the  vigorous  paragraphs 
of  Common  Sense,*  and  kindr^  publications,  laboring  with  the  voice  of  impassioned  oratory 

'  This  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  pablished  about  the  commencement  of 
1776.  It  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  earliest 
and  most  powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  independence,  and  probably  did  mov§  to  fix  that  idea  firmly  in  the 
public  mind  than  any  other  instrumentality.  After  giving  many  and  weighty  reasons  why  the  Americans 
should  seek  independence,  he  said,  "  It  matters  little,  now,  what  the  King  of  England  either  says  or  does. 
He  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral  and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience 
beneath  his  feet,  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and  cruelty  procured  for  himself 

a  universal  hatred.     It  b  now  the  interest  of  America  to  provide  for  herself. Independence  is  the 

only  bond  that  will  tie  and  keep  us  together.  We  shall  then  see  our  object,  and  our  ears  will  be  legally 
shut  against  the  schemes  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  cruel,  enemy.  We  shall  then,  too,  be  on  a  proper 
footing  to  treat  with  Great  Britain ;  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  pride  of  that  court  will  be  less 
hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  States  for  terms  of  peace,  than  with  those  whom  she  denominates  '^  re. 
bellious  subjects"  for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is  our  delaying  it  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for  con- 
quest, and  our  backwardness  tends  only  to  prolong  the  war O  ye  that  love  mankind  !  ye  that  dare 

oppose  not  only  the  tyranny,  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth  I  Every  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long  expelled  her ,-  Eu- 
rope regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh  I  receive  the  fugitive, 
and  prepare,  in  time,  an  asylum  for  mankind."  Such  were  the  trumpet  tones  of  Common  Sente  which 
aroused  the  people  to  action.  So  highly  was  its  influence  esteemed,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  the  author  $2500.  Washington,  writing  to  Joseph  Reed  from  Cambridge,  on  the  3l8t  of  January, 
1776,  said,  ^^  A  few  more  of  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  [two  towns 
burned  by  the  British],  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense,  will  not  leave  numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide"  upon  the  propriety  of  a  separation.  Again, 
writing  to  the  same  gentleman  two  months  afterward,  he  said,  "  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  Virginia,  I  find  that  Common  Senn  is  working  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of  manjr 
men."  Common  Sente  was  the  sigrnature  which  Paine  usually  aflixed  to  his  earlier  political  writings. 
Paine  also  wrote  a  series  of  political  pamphlets  called  The  Crisis,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  which  did  much  toward  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  against  the 
unjust  government  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  put  forth  at  diflferent  times,  from  the  close  of  1776  until 
the  end  of  the  war.     The  first  number  was  published  in  December,  1776.     Paine  was  then  in  Washing- 
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Fint  pobtte  lloTementi  fiirorable  to  Independenee.       Paine'i  Critis.        The  Miniftry  order  it  to  be- Burned.        The  Baeult 

at  every  public  gathering  of  the  people,  uncapped  the  volcano,  and  its  brilliant  corusoationf 
were  eeen  and  hailed  with  a  shout  throughout  our  broad  land. 

The  colonial  assemblies  soon  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  take  the  bold  progressive  step  toward  independence.  By  a  vote  of  a  convention  held  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1776,  the  representatives  of  that  state  in  the  Continental  Congress  were 
authorized  **  to  concur  with  those  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence."'  Mas* 
sachusetts  took  a  similar  step.  On  the  10th,  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  people 
of  that  colony,  at  the  then  approaching  election  of  new  representatives,  to  give  them  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  independence.'  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  people  of  Boston,  in 
town  meeting  assembled  on  the  23d,  instructed  their  representatives  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  have  their  delegates  in  Congress  "  advised  that,  in  case  Congress  should  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  united  colonies,  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  their  lives  and  the  remruiTUs  of  their  fortunes, 
would  most  cheerfully  support  them  in  the  measure."  The  Convention  of  Virginia  passed 
a  similar  resolution  on  the  17th  of  May,'  but  going  further,  by  instructing  their  represent- 
atives to  propose  a  declaration  of  independence.  So,  also,  did  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island » 
during  its  session  in  that  month.*  On  the  8th  of  June  the  New  York  delegates  asked  ibr 
special  instructions  on  that  subject ;  but  the  Provincial  Assembly,  deeming  itself  incompe- 
tent to  instruct  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  people,  did  no  more  than  to  recom- 
mend them  to  signify  their  sentiments  at  the  new  election  just  at  hand.     The  Assembly  of 

ton's  camp.  The  pamphlet  waa  read  to  every  corporal's  guard,  and  its  strong  and  truthful  language  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  the  army  and  among  the  people  at  large.*  The  second  Crittf  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1777.  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Howe,t  and  ridiculed  his  proclamations,  &c.  The  third  number 
yms  poblished  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  April,  1777.  This  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  events 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  reiteration  of  arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure.  In  Sep- 
tember, inmiediately  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  the  fourth  Crisis  was  published.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing trumpet-blast  for  the  army.  In  March,  1778,  the  fifth  Crisit  was  published  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  consisted  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America.  Tb^ 
sixth  Crisis,  consisting  of  a  letter  to  the  British  commissioners  (Carlisie,  Clinton,  and  Eden),  was  published 
at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1778.  The  seventh  number  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1778.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  The  eighth  Crisis,  which  was  a  second  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England,  was  published  in  March,  1780 ;  in  June  following  the  ninth  number  was 
published  \  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  called  Ji  Crisis  ex- 
traordinary y  was  published. t  The  last  three  numbers  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Morris,  tbd 
financier,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Washington.  Two  others  were  published  during  the  war ; 
cme  discussed  general  topics,  the  other,  published  in  May,  1782,  considered  *'  The  present  State  of  News." 

lYl^n  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis  reached  England,  it  was  seized  and  ordered  to  be  burned  near  West- 
minster Hall  by  the  common  hangman.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled ;  the  fire  was  put  out  by 
the  populace,  and  dead  dogs  and  cats  were  thrown  on  the  ashes.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  then  cast  upon 
the  heap,  and  consumed.  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis,  in  1714,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  A  portion  of  North  Carolina  made  a  much  earlier  and  very  important  mqvement  toward  independence, 
of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write  in  detail.     I  refer  to  the  Mecklenberg  Convention,  in  May,  1775. 
'*  Bradford,  p.  104. 

'  After  its  adoption,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  independent  government, 
a  course  which  Congress  shortly  afterward  recommended  to  all  the  states. 

*  The  Assembly  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  thereafter  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Isiand,  instead  of  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Among  other  equally  itroDg  paragrapbi  was  the  foUowing :  **  I  have  as  little  anperatition  in  me  aa  any  man  living,  but  my 
secret  opinion  haa  ever  been,  and  atlll  i>,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  glre  up  a  people  to  military  deatmetion,  or  leare  them 
nnaopportedly  to  polah,  who  had  io  eameatly  and  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamitiea  of  war  by  erery  decent  method 
which  wiadom  oonld  invent  Neither  have  I  ao  much  of  the  inHdel  in  me  aa  to  anppoae  that  Ha  has  relinquished  tibe  govern- 
ment of  die  world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  as  I  do  not,  I  can  not  see  on  what  grounds  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  can  look  np  to  heaven  for  help  against  us :  a  common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house-breaker  has  as  good  a  pre- 
tense as  he." 

f  Paine  also  wrote  a  poetical  Eplstie  to  Lord  Howe,  of  which  the  followhig  Is  the  closing  stansa : 

**  Since,  tten,  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain. 
And  mild  philosophy  haa  preaeh'd  in  vain. 
One  pray'r  is  left;  which  dreads  no  proud  reply. 
That  he  who  made  you  breatiie  will  make  you  die.** 
X  This  was  writen  tn  March,  but  was  not  published  until  Autvmn. 
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Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  June,  instructed  the  delegates  from  that  colony  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  declaration  of  independence ;  on  the  1 5th  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Con- 
gress issued  similar  instructions,  and  on  the  2l8t,  the  new  delegates  from  New  Jersey  were 
instructed  to  act  in  the  matter  as  their  judgments  should  dictate.    * 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  several  months  previously,  the  subject  of  inde-     Norember. 
pendence  had  been  hinted  at.     The  Conservatives  were  alarmed,  and  procured         ^'^^ 
the  adoption  of  instructions  to  their  delegates  adverse  to  such  an  idea.     In  June  these 
restrictions  were  relieved,  but  the  delegates  were  neither  instructed  nor  officially  per- 
mitted to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence.     The  Conven- 
tion of  Maryland,  by  a  resolution  adopted  about  the  last  of  May,  positively  forbade  their  del- 
egates voting  for  independence.     Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware  took  no  action  oa 
the  subject,  and  their  delegates  were  left  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased. 

Thus  stimulated  by  affirmative  action  in  various  colonies,  the  desire  for  independence 
became  a  living  principle  in  the  hall  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  principle  found 
utterance,  albeit  with  timorous  voice.  Congress  resolved,  <*That4t  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  gen- 
eral."^ This  was  certainly  a  bold  step,  yet  not  sufficiently  positive  and  comprehensive  as 
a  basis  of  energetic  action  in  favor  of  independence.  The  hearts  of  a  majority  in  Congress 
yearned  with  an  irrepressible  zeal  for  the  consummation  of  an  event  which  they  knew  to  be 
inevitable,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  courageous  enough  in  that  assembly  to  step  forth 
and  take  the  momentous  responsibility  of  lifting  the  knife  that  should  sever  the  cord  which 
bound  the  American  colonies  to  the  British  throne.  The  royal  government  would  mark 
that  man  as  an  arch  rebel,  and  all  its  energies  would  be  brought  to  bear  to  quench  his  spirit 
or  to  hang  him  on  a  gibbet. 

We  have  seen  that  Virginia  instructed  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  propose  inde- 
pendence ;  she  had  a  delegate  equiil  to  the  task.     In  the  midst  <of  the  doubt,  and  dread, 
and  hesitation  which  for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  national  assembly,  Richard 
Henry  Lee'  arose,  and,  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud  the  resolution, 
"  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.*'     John  Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution.      To 
shield  them  from  the  royal  ire.  Congress  directed  its  secretary  to  omit  the  names  of  its  mover 
and  seconder,  in  the  Journals.      The  record  says,  '*  Certain  resolutions  respecting  independ- 
ency being  moved  and  seconded,  Resolved,  that  the  consideration  of  them  be  deferred  until 
to-morrow  morning ;  and  that  the  members  be  enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock, 
in  order  to  take  the  same'into  their  consideration."     The  resolution  was  not  considered  until 
Hhree  days  afterward,  when  it  was  resolved  to  "  postpone  its  further  consideration 
until  the  first  day  of  July  next ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in 
case  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  that 
efiect."     This  committee  was  appointed  on  the  11th,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jeilerson, 
of  Virginia;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.     On  the  evening  of 

^  John  Adams,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
preamble  to  this  resolution.  See  Journals  of  Congre$s,  ii.,  158.  In  this  preamble  it  was  declared  "  irrec- 
oncilable to  reason  and  a  good  conscience  for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for  the  support  of  the 
government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.^'  It  was  also  declared  necessary  that  all  royal  power  should 
he  suppressed,  and  *'  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions  and  civil  depredations  of  their  enemies." — JoumaU.  ii.,  166. 

'  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Lee  will  be  found  among  those  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  those  of  the  other  signers,  in  the  Appendix. 
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Abtence  of  R.  H.  Lee.  JefTenoa'a  Draft  of  the  Declaration.  Reaaona  why  he  waa  Choaen  to  Write  it 

the  1 0th.  Mr.  Lee  received  intelligence  by  express  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time.  He  left  Philadelphia  the  next 
morning,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  that  day.  Mr.  Jefierson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  him 
his  colleagues  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.'  It  was  drawn  with  care,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee,  after 
a  few  verbal  alterations  by  Adams  and  Franklin. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  pursuant  to  agreement,  Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  brought  up  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia  (father  of  the  late  President 
Harrison),  in  the  chair.  The  drafl  of  a  declaration  of  independence  was  reported  at  the 
lame  time,  and  for  three  consecutive  days  it  was  debated  by  paragraphs  seriatim.  Many 
alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments  were  made.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  orig- 
inal drad,  before  any  amendments  were  made  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  passages 
omitted  by  Congress  are  printed  in  italics,  and  the  substitutions  are  given  in  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.' 

*'A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  op  America,  in  general 

Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  irudienable*  rights ;  that  among  these  are 

^  Mr.  Jeflerson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  his  lodfrjngs,  in  the  honse  of  Mrs.  Clymer,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  High  Streets,  Philadelphia. — See  Watson^s  Annalt^  ii.,  309.  John 
Adams,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  the  following  reasons  why  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  write  the  Dec- 
laration :  **  Mr.  Jefierson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a  member  of  Congress,  bat  had  attended  bis  duty  in  the 
House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  and  when  there  had  never  spoken  in  public.  During  the  whole  time 
I  sat  with  him  in  Congress,  I  never  heard  him  utter  three  sentences  together. 

^*  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  such  importance. 
There  were  more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Jefierson  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterly  pen ;  he  had  been 
chosen  a  delegate-  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper  which  he  had  written  for 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine  writer.  Another  reason  was,  that 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the  most  of  his  colleagues  from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
sent  up  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  could  stand  no 
competition  wirh  him,  or  any  one  else,  in  elocution  and  public  debate. 

"  The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which  were  proposed  the  articles  of  which  the  Declaration  was 
Co  consist,  and  minutes  made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  me  to  draw  them 
up  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  sub-committee  met,  and  considered  the  minutes,  making 
such  observations  on  them  as  then  occurred,  when  Mr.  Jefierson  desired  me  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings, 
tod  make  the  draft.     This  I  declined,  and  gave  several  reasons  for  so  doing  : 

"  1.  That  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  I  a  Massachusettensian.  2.  That  he  was  a  Southern  man,  and  I  a 
Northern  one.  3.  That  I  had  been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  promoting  the  measure, 
that  every  draft  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scrutiny  and  criticism  in  Congress  than  one  of  his 
composition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  enough,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  had  a  great  opin- 
ion of  the  elegance  of  hb  pen,  a«d  none  at  all  of  my  own.  I  therefore  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be 
made  on  his  part.     He  accordingly  took  the  minutes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft." 

'  On  the  8th  of  July,  four  days  after  the  amended  Declaration  was  adopted,  Mr.  Jefierson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  sent  it,  with  the  original  draf^  to  Mr.  Lee : 

"Philadelphia,  July  8,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sie, — For  news,  I  refer  you  to  your  brother,  who  writes  on  that  head.  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally  framed ;  you  will  judge 
whether  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  critics.  I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after  the  11th  of  August. 
I  wish  my  successor  may  be  certain  to  come  before  that  time :  in  that  case,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  and 
not  Wythe,  in  convention,  that  the  business  of  government,  which  is  of  everlasting  concern,  may  receive 

your  aid.     Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  friend  and  servant,  Thomas  Jeffsrson. 

"To  Rkhard  Henry  Lee.  Emj." 
'  Certain  unalienable 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  efiect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments,  long 
established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.  And,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufler,  while  evils  are  sufierable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  begun  at  a  distinguished  period,  and  pursuing  inva* 
riably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  expunge*  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  Ring  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  unremittitig*  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions ;  among  which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest  ; 
but  all  have*  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world ;  for  the  truth  of  tohich  toe  pledge 
a  faith  yet  unsuUied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  tho  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  neglected  utterly*  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature ;  a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  and  continually,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states :  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither  ;  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states*. 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and 
the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self-assumed  power,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  tear,  without  the 
consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  ; 

'  Alter  '  Repeated  *  Having 

*  Utterly  neglected  *  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
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For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  ; 

For  cutting  oif  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us*  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  oflenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  states  ;' 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  withdraiving  his  gaveniarSt  and*  declaring  us  out 
of  his  allegiance  and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy* 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 
ages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  of  existence  ;  he  has  excited  treasonaUe  insurrections  of  our  feUow-citizens  with 
the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  constrained  others^  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  waged  cruel  tear  against  human  nature  itself  violating  its  most  sacred  rights 
of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivatijig 
UTul  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers^ 
is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress^ 
ing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execraUe  commerce.  And  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  tis,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off 
former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people  vnth  crimes  which  he  urges 
them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.* 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 

^  Id  many  cases  '  Colonies  '  By 

*  Scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbaroas  ages,  and  totally  ^  Oar  fellow-citizens 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  paragraph  was  expunged  becaase  it  was  not  palatable  to  those  delegates 
who  were  slaveholders,  and  that  it  was  stricken  out  lest  it  should  cause  them  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the 
question.  There  is  no  proof  that  such  selfish  motives  actuated  any  member  of  that  assembly.  It  was  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth  which  caused  it  to  be  stricken  out.  No  such  charge  as  the  paragraph  contained 
oonld  justly  be  made  against  George  III.,  then  under  arraignment.  The  slave-trade  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on  long  before  the  reign  of  any  of  his  house,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  gave  his  assent  to  any 
thing  relating  to  slavery,  except  to  abolish  it,  and  to  declare  the  trade  a  piracy.  By  a  resolution  ofTered 
by  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  and  adopted  by  Congress  in  1817,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  *'  a  pira- 
cy.^' Mr.  .Teflerson  was  the  first  American  statesman,  and  probably  the  first  writer  of  modem  times,  wh<i 
denounced  that  infamous  traffic  as  "a  piratical  warfare." — See  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  i.,  176. 
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of  a,  people  who  mean  to  befree.^  Future  ages  taiU  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of 
one  man  adventured,  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a  foundation, 
so  broad  and  undisguised,  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of 
freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  a*  jurisdiction  over  these 
our  states.*  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here,  no  one  of  which  could  tvarrant  so  strange  a  pretension  ;  that  these  were  effected 
at  the  expense  of  our  oum  blood  and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of 
Grreat  Britain  ;  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 
adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity 
vnXh  tliem  ;  but  that  submission  to  their  Parliament  tpas  no  part  of  our  Constitution,  nor 
ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited  ;  and  we*  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  to*  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
were  likely  to*  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  ;  and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the 
regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  har- 
mony, they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At  this  very  time, 
too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  our  com- 
mofi  blood,  but  [Scotch''  and]  foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts 
have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  for- 
ever these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  and  great  people  together;  but  a  communication  of  gran- 
deur and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  tvill  have  it. 
The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too  ;  we  unll  dimb  it  apart  from  them, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  states,*  refect  and  renounce  all 
allegiafice  and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter 
claim  by,  through,  or  under  them  ;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection  which  may 
heretofore  have  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and,  fnally,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  to  be  free  aTid  independent  states  ;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Mr.  Lee^s  resolution,  declaring  the  colonies  "  free  and  independent  states/'  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  day,  rather  than  the  4th,  should  be  celebrated  as  our  national 
anniversary.  It  was  only  the/orm  of  the  Declaration,  which  accompanied  the  resolution, 
that  was  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  long 
and  animated,  for  there  was  very  little  unanimity  in  feeling  and  opinion  when  they  began 
in  June.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Adamses,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  against  it.     Although  it  was  evident,  from 

'  Free  people  *  An  unwarrantable  *  Us 

*  Have  *  And  we  have  conjured  them  by  '  Would  inevitably 

^  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  moved  the  striking  out  of  the  word  Scotch. 
'  Colonies 
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Note. — This  drafl  is  in  the  hnndirriting  of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  The  BiDendmenta  were  made  bj  Dr.  Frtnk- 
Un  uid  John  Aduni.  The  atieruions,  bjr  jnMrlininp,  in  the  portion  hei«  given,  are  in  the  haiulvTliiog  of 
Mr.  Adams.  It  will  be  perceived,  bj  a  compariaaa,  that  nearlf  the  whole  oT  thii  paragraph  was  omitted 
in  tbe  Declantioa  adopted  oa  the  4lh  ol  July. 
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the  first  introduction  of  the  resolution,  that  a  majority  of  the  colonies  would  vote  for  it,  its 
friends  were  fearful  that  a  unanifnaus  vote  of  the  colonies  could  not  he  obtained ,  inasmuch 
as  the  Assemblies  of  liitaryland  and  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  sanction  the  measure,  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  New  York  were  silent.  The  delegates  from  Maryland  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  while  those  from  Pennsylvania  were  divided.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  people  expressed  their  willingness,  by 
resolution,  "  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  Congress,  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;"  and  by  the  unwearied  exertions  and  great  influence  of  Charles  Carroll, 
William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  and  others,  the  Convention  of  Maryland  recalled  their  former 
instructions  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  empowered  their  delegates  '*  to  concur  with  the  other 
colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence."  The  most  important  barriers  to  unanimity  were 
now  broken  down.  When  a  vote  was  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  all 
the  colonies  assented  to  the  Declaration,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware ;  four  ^  ' 
of  the  seven  delegates  of  the  former  voting  against  it,  and  the  two  delegates  who  were  pres- 
ent from  Delaware  were  divided — ^Thomas  M*Rean  favoring  it,  George  Read  opposing  it. 
Mr.  M'Kean,  burning  with  a  desire  to  have  his  state  speak  in  favor  of  the  great  measure, 
immediately  sent  an  express  after  Cassar  Rodney,  the  other  delegate  from  Delaware,  then 
eighty  miles  distant.  Rodney  was  in  the  saddle  within  ten  minutes  after  he  received  Mr. 
M'Kean's  letter,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  just  before 
the  final  vote  was  taken.  Thus  Delaware  was  secured.  On  that  day  the  Declaration  was 
taken  up  for  final  decision.  Robert  Morris  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ab- 
sent. The  former  was  in  favor  of,  the  latter  was  against  the  measure.  Of  the  other  five 
who  were  present,  Doctor  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Morton  were  in  favor  of  it, 
and  Thomas  Willing  and  Charles  Humphreys  were  opposed  to  it ;  so  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  also  secured  in  favor  of  the  Declaration.  The  question  was  taken,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies'  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
great  Declaration  which  pronounced  them  Free  and  independent  states.*  The  annun- 
ciation was  made  in  the  following  plain  manner  in  the  journal  of  Congress  for  that  day  : 

"  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Declaration ;  and,  after  some  time,  the 
president  resumed  the  chair,'  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to 
a  declaration,  which  they  desired  him  to  report.^  The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

A    DECLARATION   BY    THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    OP    AMERICA,    IN 

CONGRESS    ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — ^hat  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 

*  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  the  Congress  of  1774.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1775,  Congress  received 
a  letter  from  the  convention  of  that  colony,  setting  forth  that  it  had  acceded  to  the  general  Association,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  Congress. — See  Journals  of  CongreUj  i.,  161. 

^  On  the  9tb  of  September,  1776,  Congress  resolved,  "That  in  all  Continental  commissions,  and  other 
instruments,  where  heretofore  the  words  '  United  Colonies'  have  been  used,  the  style  be  altered,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  ^United  States.^ " — Ibid.y  ii.,  328.  From  that  day  the  word  colony  is  not  known  in  our  his- 
tory. 

^  John  Hancock  was  then  President  of  Congress.  He  was  chosen  to  that  post  on  the  19tb  of  May,  1775, 
as  successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who  was  called  to  his  home  in  Virginia.     Randolph  was  now  dead. 

**  The  great  importance  of  this  event  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  even  by  many  men  in  public 
life.  Anderson,  in  his  Constitutional  Gazette,  announced  the  fact  thus,  as  a  mere  on  Hit,  without  commen- 
tary or  further  reference  to  the  subject :  *'  On  Tuesday  last  the  Continental  Congress  declared  the  united 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 
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endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  eonsent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  goverrmient,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  efiect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier,  while  evils  are  sufierable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
ferance of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history 
of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishnfbnt  of  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  these  states.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature— «  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pUance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  for  that  purpose  obstruct- 
ing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  estab* 
lishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
Legislatures. 

He  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ; 
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For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses  ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  onoe  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  o]ur  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcelv  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stagb  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  people.* 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war-— 
in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states  :  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  final  decision  was  announced  by  Secretary 
Thomson  to  the  assembled  Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
interest ;  and  when  the  secretary  sat  down,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  that  august  assembly. 

'  The  undisputed  records  of  our  colonial  history  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  every  charge  con- 
tained in  this  indictment.  These  I  have  cited  in  a  small  volume  containing  Biographical  SketeKei  of  the 
Signert  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  and  the  Declaration  Historically  Conndered. 
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BiDgliif  of  the  Lib«rtf  BeiL  Signera  of  the  Dedantioii.  Ita  Reception  In  New  York  and  elwwhere. 

ThousandB  of  anxious  citizens  had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  final  decision  was  to  he  made  on  that  day.  From  the  hour  when  Congress  con- 
yened  in  the  morning,  the  old  hellman  had  heen  in  the  steeple.  He  placed  a  hoy  at  the 
door  below,  to  give  him  notice  when  the  announcement  should  be  made.  As  hour  suc- 
ceeded hour,  the  gray-beard  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  They  will  never  do  it !  they  will 
never  do  it !"  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  came  up  from  below,  and  there  stood  the  blue-eyed 
boy,  clapping  his  hands  and  shouting,  "  Ring  !  ring !"  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
old  bell  against  which  we  are  now  leaning,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled  it  a  hundred 
times,  its  loud  voice  proclaiming  "  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  The  excited  multitude  in  the  streets  responded  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with 
cannon-peals,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  the  patriots  held  a  glorious  carnival  that  night  in 
the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, only,  on  the  day  of  its  adoption,  and  thus  it  went  forth  to  the  world.  Congress 
ordered  it  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  journals.  It  was  also  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  for  the  delegates  to  sign  it.  This  last  act  was  performed  on  the  second 
day  of  August  following,  by  the  fifty-four  delegates  then  present ;  it  was  subsequently  signed 
by  two  others.'  making  the  whole  number  fiftt-six.'  A  fac  simile  of  their  signatures,  care- 
fully copied  from  the  original  at  Washington  City,  is  given  on  the  two  fullowing  pages. 
The  Declaration  was  every  where  applauded  ;  and  in  the  camp,  in  cities,  churches,  and  pop- 
nlar  assemblies,  it  was  greeted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Washington  received  it 
at  head-quarters  in  New  York  on  the  9th  of  July,'  and  caused  it  to  be  read,  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  welcomed 
with  loud  huzzas  by  the  jtroops ;  and  on  that  same  evening  the  populace  pulled  down  the 
leaden  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  which  was  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  in  1770,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  material  was  afterward  consigned 
to  the  bullet-molds.  Other  demonstrations  of  mingled  joy  and  indignation  were  made  in 
New  York  then,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafler. 

The  Declaration  was  read  to  a  vast  assemblage  collected  in  and  around  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
Boston,  by  Colonel  Crafts,  at  noon,  on  the  17th  of  July.  When  the  last  paragraph  escaped 
his  lips,  a  loud  huzza  shook  the  old  **  Cradle  of  Liberty."  It  was  echoed  from  without ; 
and  soon  the  batteries  on  Fort  Hill,  Dorchester,  Nantasket,  and  Long  Island  boomed  forth 
their  cannon  acclamations  in  thirteen  rounds.  A  banquet  followed,  and  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations made  glad  the  city  of  the  Puritans.  In  Philadelphia,  the  grand  demonstration 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  July.    From  the  platform  of  an  observatory,  erected  near  the  Wal- 

^  Theie  were  Thomas  M^Kean,  of  Delaware,  and  Matthew  Thorntoii,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  former, 
00  acooont  of  absence  with  a  regiment  of  City  Auociatorty  of  which  he  was  colonel,  did  not  sign  it  until 
October.  Doctor  Thornton  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when  the  Declaration  was  signed,  but,  being 
elected  in  the  aatnmn  following,  he  obtained  permission  to  sign  the  instrument,  and  affixed  his  signature 
to  it  in  November. 

'  The  delegates  represented  the  several  states  as  follows :  New  Bampthirt :  Josiah  Bartlett,  William 
Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton.  Maa$achu»etts :  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat 
Paine.  Rhode  Island :  Elbridge  Gerry,  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery.  ConfucHcut :  Roger  Sher- 
man, Samuel  Huntington,  William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott.  JVino  York :  William  Floyd,  Philip  Living, 
stoo,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jeney :  Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark.  Pennsylvania :  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware :  Cesar 
Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  M*Kean.  Maryland :  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  William  Paoa,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  CarroUton.  Virginia :  George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harris 
•00,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  North  Carolina :  William  Hooper,  Jo- 
seph Hewes,  John  Penn.  SoiUh  Carolina :  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hajrward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middleton.     Georgia :  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  George  Walton. 

*  On  the  same  day,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York,  then  in  session  at  White  Plains,  adopted  a 
resolution  expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  support  of  it.  They  also,  by  resolution,  gave  their  delegates  in  Congress  liberty  to  act  in  future,  upon 
all  publio  measures,  in  acoordanee  with  their  best  judgments.     See  Journals  of  Congress^  ii.,  250. 
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nut  Street  front  of  the  State  House,  by  Rittenhouse,  many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  transit  of  Venus,  John  Nixon  read  the  Declaration  to  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
gathered  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  king's 
arms  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court  room'  were  torn  down  and  burned  in  the  street ; 
and  at  evening  bonfires  were  lighted,  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
thunder-shower  at  midnight  compelled  the  people  to  retire,  that  the  sounds  of  gladness  were 
hushed.  Newport,  New  London,Williamsburgh,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other 
large  towns,  manifested  their  great  joy  ;  and  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley,  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  arose  the  melodies  of  freedom,  awakened  by  this  great 
act  of  the  people's  proxies.  Thousands  of  hearts  in  Europe,  beating  strongly  with  hope  for 
the  future,  were  deeply  impressed.  Bold  men  caught  the  symphony,  and  prolonged  its  glad 
harmony,  even  until  it  wooed  sleeping  slaves  from  their  slumbers  in  the  shadows  of  despot- 

^  The  second  story  of  the  State  House  was  occupied  by  the  courts ;  and  while  the  Continental  Congress 
was  in  session  below,  the  Provincial  Assemblies  met  above. 
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ism  forth  to  the  clear  light,  panoplied  in  the  armor  of  absolute  right.     France  was  aroused, 
and  turning  in  its  bed  of  submisabn,  like  the  Titans  beneath  old  j£tna,  to  look  for  Ught  and 
liberty,  an  earthquake  shook  ensued,  which  shook  thrones,  crumbled  feudal  altars,  whereon 
equality  was  daily  sacrificed,  and  so  rent  the 
."  vailof  the  temple  of  despotism,  that  the  people 

saw  plainly  the  fetters  and  instruments  of  un- 
holy rule,  huge  and  terrible,  within  the  inner 
court.     They  pulled  down  royalty,  overtumed 
distinctions,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revolutions  which  have  since  spread  from  that 
'  focus  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  En- 
.  rope.    Back  to  our  glorious  manifesto  the  stnig- 
gling  nations  look,  and,  when  they  wish  to  ar- 
raign their  tyrants,  that  indictment  is  their  text 
and  guide.*    Its  specific  charges  against  George 
the  Third  of  oonrse  are  irrelevant,  but  the  great 
WU.MOI  0T1UT  FM»T  or  T»i  8«T.  H«.»  ■»  im>    truths  set  forth  have  no  Umit  in  their  applica- 
r>°«u«MF<i>i°ru»r<n»<.  tion  and  appositeness. 

"  Throughout  the  world  iU  voice  ii  Hiunding  I 
Life  and  death  are  in  iU  csll ! 
Kinffs  V)d  Ibrone*  in  diut  oonrouDding  ;    ' 


Mm.  R.  BlLKANMO. 

"  E'en  now  the  word  ihftt  rooa'd  our  lind 

la  calling  o'er  ihe  waves,  'Awake!' 
And  pealing  on  from  atrand  to  strand, 

Wberever  ocean  nirgei  break. 
Up  to  (be  quickeo'd  ear  of  toil 
It  riws  from  the  teeming  mil, 

And  bids  the  slave  his  boads  forsake. 
Hsrk  I  rrom  the  monntaiii  to  the  sea, 
The  Old  World  echoes  '  Liberty  I' 

Till  thrones  to  their  foundations  shake." 

Mxvv  E.  Hew  ITT. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  declare  the  colonies  free  and  independent ;  it  was  not  so  easy 

'  "  With  what  grandeur,  with  what  enthusiasm,  should  I  not  speak  of  those  generous  men  who  erected 
Ihls  grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wisdom,  and  tbeir  courage  1"  wrote  the  Abb£  Rajnal  in  1781. 
"  Hancock,  Franklin,  the  two  Adamses,  were  the  greatest  aotora  in  Ibis  aflecting  scene  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  only  ones.  Posterity  shall  know  ihem  all.  Their  honored  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  il  b;  a  hap- 
pier pen  (ban  mine.  Bniaa  and  marble  shall  show  Ihem  to  remolesi  ages.  In  beholding  them,  shall  Ihe 
friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  palpitate  with  joj — feel  his  ejes  fioet  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bu»t 
of  one  of  them  has  been  written.  He  wrested  tbundkb  fkom  heateh  and  tri  sceptik  fiox  tteakts.* 
Of  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy  shall  all  of  (hem  partake," — Essay  on  Hit  Rmilitiion  in  Jlmrrita. 

"I  ask,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  on  the  tribune  of  (he  National  Assembly  of  France,  while  deecanting  upon 
oar  Declaration,  "  I  ask  if  Ibe  powers  who  have  formed  alliances  with  (he  Stales  have  dared  to  read  thai 
manifeslo,  or  to  interrogate  Iheir  consciences  after  the  perusal?  I  ask  whether  there  be  at  [his  day  one 
government  in  Europe — the  Helvetia  and  Batavian  confederations  and  the  British  isles  exoepted — which, 
judged  after  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Congress  on  Ihe  4th  of  Jnly,  ITT6,  is  not  divested  of  ils 
rights  ?"  And  Napoleon  afterward,  alloding  to  the  same  scene,  said,  "  The  finger  of  God  was  there  1" — 
See  Bailey's  Prefaee  to  Rtcordt  of  Patrialim. 

'  This  gives  the  appearance  of  the  shorter  steeple,  which  took  (he  place  of  Ihe  stalely  one  taken  dawn 
in  1774.    This  was  its  appearance  during  the  Revolulioa.     A  huge  clock  case  was  upon  each  gable 
of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House. 
*  "Efipuii  catofutmn  tr^pmrnfuttfrmmu." 

H  ilnick  In  PuU  la  boDor  of  FrukUn,  wbu  ba  ni  the  United  Btitat  cotH- 
wiiaea  bj  TutjoI,  tba  Centrilla'.|iBer(l  of  tb*  Flnucw  oT  Fnun,  who  disd 
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OrginizatkiD  of  Stale  GoTemmeBta.  A^joarnmeot  of  CongroM  to  Baltimore.  Trip  to  Red  Bank. 

to  maintain  that  declaration.     The  die  heing  cast,  Congress  put  forth  all  its  energies  to 
secure  union  and  harmony  among  the  confederated  states,  and  these,  in  turn,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  in  civil  afiairs.     The  resolves  in  Congress  in  May,  recom- 
mending  the  several  states  to  organize  governments  for  themselves,  based  upon  dem- 
ocratic principles,  were  heeded,  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, most  of  the  states  took  action  on  the  subject,  and  formed  constitutions.     New 
Hampshire  had  already  formed  a  state  government.     The  charters  of  Connecticut     January  5. 
and  Rhode  Island,  being  considered  sufficiently  democratic,  were  not  altered.    New        ^^^ 
Jersey  had  adopted  a  constitution  two  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
voted  in  Congress.*  Virginia  adopted  one  on  the  c5th  of  July  ;  Pennsylvania,  on   , 
the  1 5th  ;  Maryland,  on  the  14th  of  August ;  Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  Sep-        ^ 
tember ;  North  Carolina,  on  the  1 8th  of  December ;  Georgia,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1777; 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  April ;  South  Carohna,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1778  ;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts deferred  the  important  work  until  the  1st  of  September,  1779.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  necessity  for  Federal  union  became  apparent,  and  this  subject  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  active  efibrts  of  the  statesmen  of  America.     They  finally  elaborated  a  scheme  of  gen- 
eral government ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1777,  Congress  adopted  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, having  debated  the  subject  three  times  a  week  for  nearly  seven  months.     Cop- 
ies of  these  articles  were  sent  to  the  various  state  Legislatures  for  approval,  but  they  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  all  until  March,  1781,  when  they  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  continued  such  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  military  operations  were  active,  and  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  one  of  the  busiest  during  the  war.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island  or  Brooklyn  occurred  in  August ;  the  skirmishes  at  Harlem,  Kingsbridge,  Throg's 
Neck,  and  White  Plains ;  the  fall  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  ;  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  Washington  across  the  Jerseys,  and  the  menacing  approach  of  a  largo  Brit- 
ish army  toward  Philadelphia,  all  occurred  in  rapid  succession  during  the  autumn.  Dis- 
asters, gloom,  and  despondency  were  on  every  side  ;  and  Congress,  alarmed  at  the  proximity 
of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  then  only  awaiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  march  to 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  withdrew  to  Baltimore  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  where  they  resumed  their  deliberations  on  the  20th. 

Let  us  close  the  record,  and,  like  the  fugitive  Congress,  leave  the  old  State  House  for  a 
season. 

Toward  noon,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (Mr.  Samuel  Agnew),  I  left  the  city  Norembersr. 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  old  forts  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  ^^®* 
Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Unable  to  gain  positive  information  respecting 
a  ferry,  we  concluded  to  drive  down  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  obtain  a  passage  there.  We 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and,  passing  through  the  cultivated  country  on  its  right  bank,  missed 
the  proper  road  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  reached  the  termination  of  the  one  we  were  traveling, 
at  a  farm-house.  Here  we  ascertained  that  we  could  not  obtain  ferriage  at  the  fort,  so  we 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  again,  upon  a  bateau,  near  its  mouth,  and,  returning  to  the  city  sub- 
urbs, found  the  proper  avenue  to  League  Island,*  whence  we  could  be  ferried  to  Red  Bank. 
Our  blunder  consumed  two  hours,  and  then  we  had  to  wait  almost  another  hour  upon  the 
dike  which  defends  League  Island  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  before  a  skifT,  for  which 
we  telegraphed  by  a  white  handkerchief  upon  a  ratan,  came  over  to  us.  The  river  is  there 
about  a  mile  wide  ;  and  while  the  waterman  was  slowly  rowing  across,  we  dined  upon  bread 
and  cheese,  cold  sausage,  and  grape  jelly,  which  the  kind  consideration  of  my  friend's  wife 
had  furnished  at  our  departure.  It  was  a  rather  uncomfortable  picnic  on  that  unsheltered 
dike  in  the  keen  November  wind. 

Leaving  my  horse  in  a  stall  at  the  ferry,  we  crossed  to  the  great  coal  depot,  upon  Eagle 

>  Thb  is  a  low  island  just  below  the  city  suburbs,  and,  until  protected  by  a  heavy  stone  dike,  was  fpr* 
merly  almost  covered  with  water  at  high  tide.  It  is  now  a  very  fertile  piece  of  reclaimed  land,  and  is 
reaebed  from  the  main  by  a  bridge,  the  intervening  channel  being  quite  narrow. 
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Point,  on  the  Jeney  ahore,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  site  of  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank. 

We  met  a  resident  gentleman  on  the  way  to  the  fort,  who  kindly  turned  back  and  pointed 

out  the  various  localitiea.     The  embankments  and  trenches  are  quite  prominent,  and  will 

doubtleaa  long  remain  so,  for  a  forest  of  young  pinea  now  covers  and  protects  them  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  cultivation.  The  form  of  the  fort 
and  outworks,  as  denoted  in  the  sketch,  was  easily 
distingnished,  and  the  serried  lines  of  the  soldiers' 
graves  were  palpable  along  the  hrow  of  the  high 
bank.  These  are  the  graves  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  battle  which  occurred  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1777.  They  were  buried  in  boxes,  and  now  their 
remains  are  otioa  exposed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  banlcs.  At  the  southern  line  of  the  fort,  close  by 
the  bank,  are  the  remains  of  the  hickory-tree  which 
was  used  as  a  flag-staff  during  the  battle  ;  and  near 
LMALiT,..  «  R.D  B««.i  '*  "^  ^^'^"'^  "'  '•'*  gateway  of  the  fort.     A  little 

below,  and  in  the  path  leading  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

Whitall,  is  the  grave  of  Count  Donop,  marked  by  a 

•malt,  rough  sandstone,  about  fourteen  inches  in  height. 

Vandal  lingers  have  plucked  relic-pieces  from  it,  and  «a 

nearly  was  the  rude  inscription  eiTaoed  that  I  could 

only  decipher  a  portion  of  the  words,  Donop  was  lost, 

as  seen  in  the  sketch.'     Even  his  bones  have  not  been 

allowed  to  molder  in  bis  grave,  but  are  scattered  about 

the  countryaa  cherished  relua,  his  ikuU  betTtg  in  poa- 

Kssion  of  a  physician  of  New  Jersey  !  Domom  unn 

A  few  rods  south  of  Donop's  grave,  close  by  the  river 

bank,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Whitall  family. 
It  is  a  two-story  house,  built  of  brick,  and  is  now 
(1851)  one  hundred  and  three  years  old.  The  date 
of  its  erection  is  given  on  the  north  gable,  where  the 
characters  ••  I  A  W  [James  and  Anna  Whitall] 
1748,"  are  delineated  by  dark,  glazed  hrick.  The 
'  Whitalls  were  Quakers,  and  of  coune,  although 
Whigs,  took  no  part  in  the  war.  This  fact  made 
some  suspect  the  old  man  of  Toryism.*  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  present  owner  that,  when  the  attack 
was  made  upon  the  fort,  and  his  grandmother  was 
urged  to  flee  from  the  house,  she  refused,  saying. 
WHn-iu.'.  houit  "God's  arm  is  strong,  and  will  protect  me;  I  may 

<  Red  Bank,  where  these  remsina  are,  is  in  the  townahip  or  Woodbury,  in  Gloucester  counly,  New  Jerser. 
Tbe  fortiflcBlioiu  erected  there  wero  liltte  more  tban  earthen  embBnkmenla,  anit  a  ditch  covered  by  abatit. 
The  arrow  in  the  sketch  denotes  the  direction  oP  Fon  Mifllin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  UelavBrQ. 

*  The  MnniuiB  ile  Chaslellox,  who  visited  this  spot  in  1T81,  says,  in  his  Journal  [i.,  260),  "  We  had  not 
);ane  B  hundred  yards  before  we  came  to  a  siaall  elevation,  on  which  a  stone  was  vertically  placed,  with 
this  short  epitaph :  '  Htrt  liti  bitriid  Colonil  Donop.' "  M.  de  Manduit  waa  the  guide  on  the  ocGa»on. 
He  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  engineer  and  olGcer  of  artillery  at  the  battle,  and  had  the  charge  of 
arranging  and  defending  the  post,  under  Colonel  Green.  "  He  assured  us,"  saya  the  marquis,  "  we  could 
not  make  a  step  without  treading  on  the  remains  of  some  Hessian,  for  near  three  hundrod  were  buried  in 
the  front  of  the  ditch." 

*  De  ChaslelluK,  in  recording  his  visit,  says:  "On  landing  from  our  boat,  he  ^Manduil]  proposed  con- 
ducting us  to  a  Quaker's,  whose  house  is  half  a  muskel-shnt  from  the  fort,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  the  fori : 
fgr  it  is  now  destroyed,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  nlitft  of  it  remaining.  '  This  nan,'  said  M.  de  Msn- 
dnit,  '  is  a  little  of  a  Tory ;  I  was  obliged  (o  knock  down  his  bam,  and  fell  his  fruit  trees ;  bat  be  will  be 
glad  to  see  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  will  receive  lu  well.'     We  took  him  at  his  word ;  but  never  vraa  ex- 
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do  good  by  etaytng."  She  wu  left  aloDe  in  the  house ;  &nd  while  the  battle  was  raging, 
and  cannoD-ballB  were  driving  like  sleet  against  and  aroand  her  dwelling,  she  calmly  plied 
her  spioniag-wbeel  iu  a  room  in  the  leeond  story.  At  length  a  twelTO-pound  ball,  from  a 
British  vesKl  in  the  river,  grazing  the  American  flag-atafT  (the  walnut-tree)  at  the  fort, 
passed  through  the  heary  brick  wall  on  tke  north  gable,  and  with  a  terrible  crash  perforated 
a  partition  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  orosseil  a  recess,  and  lodged  in  another  partition,  near 
where  the  old  lady  was  sitting.  Conceiying  Divine  protection  a  little  more  certain  else* 
where  af^r  this  manifestation  of  the  power  of  gnn-powder,  the  industrious  dame  gathered 
up  her  implements,  and  with  a  step  quite  as  sgils  as  in  youth,  she  retreated  to  the  cellar, 
where  she  continued  spinning  until  called  to  attend  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were 
brought  into  her  house  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  She  did,  indeed,  "do  good"  by  remain- 
ing ;  for.  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  went  among  the  maimed,  unmindful  whether  they 
were  friend  or  foe,  and  administered  every  relief  lo  their  sufferings,  in  her  power.  She 
scolded  the  Hessians  for  comiag  to  America  to  butcher  the  people.  At  the  ume  time,  she 
bound  up  their  wounds  tenderly,  and  gave  them  food  and  water.  The  soar  made  by  the 
pasaage  of  that  iron  ball  is  quite  prominent  in  the  gable ;  it  is  denoted  in  the  engraving  by 
the  dark  spot.  I  saw  within  the  bouse  where  the  missile  out  off  the  wood-work  in  its  pas- 
aage, and  where  it  lodged. 

On  the  green,  between  the  Whitall  house  and  the  river,  lies  a  portion  of  an  iron  cannon 


pear- 
way. 


oiD  c»m«w  «  R*D  lu™.  M""!   iaiand,   near  the  western 

shore.    In  the  far  distance,  bound- 
ing the  view,  are  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  toward  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1777,  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  sailed  from 
New  York' with  a  targe  land  force,  and  with  a  naval  armament  under  his  broth-  iMjsi. 
ei  Richard.  Earl  Howe,  and,  landing  at  the  heed  ef  Chesapeake  Bay,'>  commenced  bAngnitOL 
a  victorious  march  toward  Philadelphia.  Washington,  informed  of  the  movement,  went 
out  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  him,  and  had  proceeded  beyond  the  Brandywinc,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wilmington,  when  the  van  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  Kennet  Square.  The 
battle  of  Brandywine  occurred  soon  afterward,*  in  which  the  Americans  were  .  Septsmisr  il 
defeated,  and  driven  back  toward  Philadelphia.  The  enemy  pushed  steadily 
forward,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph. >>  In  anticipatiim  of  the  possibility  i>eeptni)i«rat. 
of  such  an  event,  the  Americans  had  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  erection  of  ob- 
stmctions  in  the  Delaware,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  British  fleet,  and  also  in  rearing 
batteries  upon  the  shores  to  cover  them.      Upon  isolated  marshes,  or  low  islands  of  mud, 

pectalioo  more  completely  deceived.  We  found  oar  Qaiker  Bealed  in  the  cfaimney  comer,  bmied  in  clean- 
ing herbn.  He  recnilealed  M.  de  Mandnlt,  nbo  named  M.  de  La  Fayette  lo  him ;  but  he  did  not  deiga 
to  lift  bis  eyes,  dot  to  Biuwer  any  of  our  introducer's  disooune,  which  at  Srsl  was  complimentary,  and  at 
leufith  jocoM.  Except  Dido's  lilenoe,  I  know  nothing  more  scTore;  but  vo  had  no  diflionlty  in  aooom- 
moiialing  oorMlves  to  this  bod  receptioD,  and  made  oar  way  to  the  fort. — T^avtls,  i.,  259. 
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made  green  by  reeds,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  they  erected  a  strong  re- 
doubt, with  quite  extensive  outworks,  and  called  it  Fort  Mifflin.  These  islands  were  called 
Great  and  Little  Mud  Islands.  The  former,  on  which  the  redoubt  and  main  works  were 
erected,  has  been  called  Fort  Island  ever  since  that  time.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  New 
Jersey,  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort  Mercer,  was  also  erected, 
and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  In  the  deep  channels  of  the 
river  between,  and  under  cover  of  these  batteries,  they  sunk 
ranges  of  strong  frames,  with  iron-pointed  wooden  spikes,  called 
chevaux  defrise,  which  formed  almost  invulnerable  stackadoe&. 
Three  miles  further  down  the  river,  at  Byllinge*s  Point^  (now 
Billingsport),  was  a  redoubt  with  extensive  outworks,  covering 
strong  stackadoes,  which  were  sunken  there  in  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  river,  between  the  main  and  Billing*s  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  several  armed  galleys  and  floating 
batteries  were  stationed  in  the  river,  all  forming  strong  bar- 
riers against  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  troubled 
the  British  general,  for  he  foresaw  the  consequences  of  having 
his  supplies  by  water  cut  ofl*,  and  the  danger  to  which  his  army 
would  be  exposed  in  Philadelphia  if  unsupported  by  the  fleet. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Brandywine,  Earl  Howe 
sailed  down  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  lower  Delaware 
with  several  light  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Roebuck, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hammond.  That  officer  represented 
to  General  Howe,  that  if  a  sufficient  force  could  be  sent  to  re- 
dace  the  fortifications  at- Billingsport,  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  opening  a  pas- 
sage for  vessels  through  the  chevaux  defrise,  er  stackadoeSt  at  that  point.  Howe  readily 
consented  to  attempt  the  important  measure.  Two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Stirling,  were 
dispatched  from  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  that  purpose.  They  crossed  the  river  a  little 
below  Billingsport,  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  unfinished  works,  and  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  garrison.  The  Americans  were  dismayed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  and  believing 
themselves  incompetent  to  make  a  successful  defense,  they  spiked  their  cannons,  set  fire  to 
the  barracks,  and  fled.  The  English  remained  long  enough  to  demolish  the  works  on  the 
river  front ;  when  Hammond,  by  the  great  exertions  of  his  men,  made  a  passage-way  seven 
feet  wide  in  the  chevaux  de  frise,  and,  with  six  vessels,  sailed  through,  and  anchored  near 
Hog  Island.  Stirling  returned  to  Chester,  and,  with  another  detachment,  proceeded  to 
camp,  as  an  escort  of  provisions,  bearing  to  General  Howe  intelligence  of  his  success. 

Howe  now  determined  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  all  the  American  works  on  the  Del- 
aware, and,  preparatory  thereto,  he  called  in  his  outposts  and  concentrated  his  whole  army 
near  to  and  within  Philadelphia.  Two  Rhode  Island  regiments,  belonging  to  General  Var- 
num*s*  brigade,  under  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  garrisoned  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  and 


Chstauz  dji  raxas.> 


^  So  called  in  bonor  of  Edward  BylUnge,  the  parchaser  of  Lord  Berkley's  moiety  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.     Slight  remains  of  this  redoubt,  it  is  said,  yet  remain. 

'  This  cat,  copied  from  an  old  print,  shows  the  form  of  the  chevaux  defrise,  A  is  a  profile  mew,  and  B 
a  plan.  The  spikes  were  made  of  heavy  timbers,  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  Partially  filled  with  heavy 
stone,  they  priesented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  vessels.  It  is  said  that  these  obstructions  were  mainly  planned 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  constructed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  M.  Du  Plessis  Manduit,  a  French  en- 
gineer. 

'  James  Mitchell  Vamum  was  bom  at  Dracut,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1749,  and  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Providence 
College  in  1769.  He  afterward  studied  law  at  East  Green- 
wich, became  an  active  politician  in  Rhode  Island,  espoused 
the  patriot  cause,  and  joined  the  army  in  1775.     In  February, 

1777,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  service.  He  served  under  Sullivan  in  the  op^ 
erations  on  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  the  next  year  resigned  his  commission  and  left  the  army.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  Congress  in  .1786,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
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abont  the  same  number  of  the  Maryland  line,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Samuel  Smith,  oc* 
cupted  Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud  Island.  The  American  fleet  in  the  river,  consisting  chiefly 
of  galleys  and  floating  batteries,  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Hazlewood.'  It  was 
quite  as  important  to  the  Americans  to  maintain  these  forts  and  defend  the  river  obstructions 
as  it  was  to  the  British  to  destroy  them.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  them  to  the 
last  extremity,  for  it  was  evident  that  such  continued  possession  would  force  Howe  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia. 

Count  Donop,  with  four  battalions,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  picked  Hessians,  was 
sent  by  Howe  to  attack  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank.  They  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
landed  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  same  evening  they  marched 
to  Haddonsfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a  little  above  Gloucester.  As  they  approached 
Timber  Creek,  on  their  way  down  the  river,  the  Americans  took  up  the  bridge,  and  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  march  four  miles  up  the  stream  to  a  shallow  ford.  They  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 
Their  appearance,  full-armed  for  battle,  was  the  first  intimation  the  garrison  had  of  their 
approach.  Although  informed  that  the  number  of  Hessians  was  twenty-five  hundred,  the 
little  garrison  of  four  hundred  men,  in  a  feeble  earth  fort,  and  with  only  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  not  intimidated.  They  made  immediate  preparations  for  defense.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  Hessian  oflicer,  who  was  permitted  to  approach  the  fort  with  a  flag  and  a 
drummer,  rode  up,  and  insolently  proclaimed,  **  The  King  of  England  orders  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  they  are  warned  that,  if  they  stand  the  battle,  no 
quarters  whatever  will  be  given  I"*  "  We  ask  no  quarters,  nor  will  we  give  any  !"  was 
the  prompt  reply  of  Colonel  Greene.  The  Hessian  and  the  drummer  Yode  hastily  back  to 
Donop,  and  the  assailants  began  at  once  the  erection  of  a  battery  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer.  All  was  activity  and  eagerness  >for  combat  within  the 
fort.  The  outworks  were  unfinished, .but  the  redoubt  was  a  citadel  upon  which  the  garri- 
son placed  much  reliance.  Skill  and  bravery  were  called  to  combat  fierceness,  discipline, 
and  overwhelming  numbers. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a  hrisk  cannonade  was  opened  from  the  Hes* 
sian  battery,  and  at  a  quarter  before  five  a  battalion  advanced  to  the  attack,  on  the  north 
part  of  the  fort,  near  a  morass  that  covered  it.  Finding  the  first  advance  post  and  the 
outworks  abandoned,  but  not  destroyed,  the  enemy  imagined  that  they  had  frightened  the 
Americans  away.  Filled  with  this  idea,  they  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  and,  with  the 
drummer  just  mentioned  beating  a  lively  march,  rushed  toward  the  redoubt,  where  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  about  to  ascend  the  ramparts,  to  plant  the  flag  of  con- 
quest upon  a  merlon,  when,  from  the  embrasures  in  front,  and  from  a  half-masked  battery 
upon  their  left  flank,  formed  by  an  angle  of  an  old  embankment,  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls  poured  upon  them  with  terrible  efiect,  driving  them  back  to  the  remote  in- 
trenchments.  Another  division  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  brave 
Donop,  attacked  the  fort  on  the  south  side  at  the  same  time,  passed  the  abatis,  traversed 
the  fosse  or  ditch,  and  some  actually  leaped  the  pickets,  and  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
redoubt ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Americans  was  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  they  were  soon 

tory.  He  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  January  10,  1790,  aged  forty-one.  His  brother,  Joseph  Bradley  Var- 
oom,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolation ;  a  member,  iVom  Massachusetts,  of  the  first  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  was  four  years  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  and  succeeded  Timothy 
Pickering  as  United  States  senator  in  1811.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  1821,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  and  description  of  the  American  fleet :  Thirteen  galleys,  one  bearing  a  thirty- 
two  pounder ;  two  carrying  each  a  twenty-four  pounder ;  ten  each  an  eighteen  pounder.  Twenty-six  half- 
galleys,  each  carrying  a  four  pounder.  Two  xebeques,  each  carrying  in  bow  two  twenty-four  pounders ; 
io  $Um,  two  eighteen  pounders ;  in  waist,  four  nine  pounders.  Two  floating  batteries  (the  Jimold  and 
Putmam),  one  carrying  twelve  eighteen  pounders,  one  ten  eighteen  pounders.  One  provincial  ship,  ten  eigh- 
teen pounders.  Fourteen  fire-ships.  The  brig  Andre  Doria,  of  fourteen  six  pounders.  One  schooner-galley, 
in  how  two  eighteen  pounders;  in  ftern,  two  nine  pounders.  One  brig-galley,  in  bow  two  eighteen  pounders; 
in  ttfrny  two  nine  pounders.     There  were  also  a  number  of  fire-ralU.  '  De  Chastellux,  i.,  262. 
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forced  back,  and  driven  out  with  great  loss.  They  retreated  precipitately  to  Haddonfield, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Linsing,  (Donop,  and  Mingerode,  his  second  in  command,  being 
wounded),  leaving  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  their  comrades  behind.  They  were 
considerably  galled,  when  first  retreating,  by  the  American  galleys  and  floating  batteries  in 
the  river.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  severe.  The  precise  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known. 
Marshall  estimates  it  at  four  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Donop,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  first  fire.  After  the  engagement, 
while  Manduit,  the  French  engineer,  who  directed  the  American  artillery  on  the  occasion, 
was  out  with  a  detachment,  fixing  the  palisades,  he  heard  a  voice  among  the  slain,  saying, 
"  Whoever  you  are,  draw  me  hence."  It  was  the  voice  of  Count  Donop.  Manduit  had 
him  conveyed  into  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Whitall's,  where  he  attended  him  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  afterward.  "  It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early" 
[he  was  thirty-seven],  said  Donop  to  Manduit,  **  but  I  die  the  victim  of  my  ambition  and 
of  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."*  The  loss  of  the  Americans  within  the  fort  was  eight 
men  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded,  and  a  captain  taken  prisoner  while  reconnoitering.  The 
number  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  cannon,  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  is  not  known. 
So  close  was  the  combat  at  one  time,  that  several  Hessians  were  pierced  by  the  gun-wads 
of  the  Americans.' 

The  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene'  on  this  occasion  was  highly  applauded,  and 
NoTember  4,    Congress  ordered  the  Board  of  War  to  present  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

1777.  rpj^^g  tribute  was  given  to  his  family  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  Colonel 
Greene  was  no  longer  living  to  receive  it.  He  had  been  basely  murdered  in  his  quarters, 
near  Croton  River, *in  Westchester  county.  New  York,  by  a  band  of  Tories,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Delancy,  who  surprised  his  post.  Col- 
onel Greene  fell  afler  his  single  arm  had  slain  several  of  his  assailants.  They  attempted 
to  carry  him  ofl*,  but  he  died  upon  the  road.  Major  Flagg,  a  meritorious  officer,  was  killed 
at  the  same  time ;  also  two  subalterns  and  twenty-seven  men  were  killed  or  wounded.* 

In  commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Red  Bank  and  the  valor  of  Colonel  Greene,  a  mon- 
ument of  blue  veined  marble,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1829,  just  within  the 
northern  line  of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin  of  the 
Delaware.  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  valor  and  patriotism  was  made  by  some  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  While  it  is  a  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  noble  traits 
in  human  character,  it  bears  an  exhibition  of  the  existence  of  another  of  the  most  detestable. 
In  the  inscription  were  the  words  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  a  single  prominent 
line.  Some  Jersey  scoundrel  almost  obliterated  the  word  Pennsylvania  ;  and  afterward 
some  Pennsylvania  Vandal,  in  the  fierceness  of  his  retaliatory  zeal  for  the  credit  of  his  state, 
disgraced  it,  so  far  as  insignificance  could  do  it,  by  obliterating  the  words  New  Jersey. 
The  whole  line  is  destroyed  ;  and  that  marble  shaft  perpetuates  a  remembrance  of  unknown 
barbarians  as  well  as  of  honored  patriots.^ 

^  De  Chastellax,  i.,  266.  '  Marshall.     Ramsay.     De  Chastellux.     Major  Ward^s  Letter. 

^  Christopher  Greene,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier.  When  the  bat- 
tles at  Lexington  and  Concord  awakened  the  nation,  he  went  to  the  field.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  Arnold  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  and  fought  bravely  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  when  beleaguered  by  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  autumn  of  1777,  he  was.  placed  in  chief  command  at  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  with  his 
own  and  AngeU's  regiments,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Varnum's  brigade.  He  there  behaved  with 
gallantry,  and  received  marks  of  approbation  from  Congress.  He  continued  in  active  service  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1781,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene  left 
a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  She  was  the  child  of  J.  Lippitt,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island. 

*  See  Heath's  Memoirs.  Bolton,  in  his  History  of  Westchester  County  (ii.,  391),  says  that  the  house  in 
which  Greene  was  quartered  belonged  to  Richard  Davenport,  and  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane 
which  diverges  from  the  Pine's  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  below  the  residence  of  William  Smith.  When 
he  wrote  (1848)  the  house  was  in  the  possession  of  Joshua  Carpenter,  a  grandson  of  Davenport. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  monument : 
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The  firing  of  the  fint  gun  from  the  Heuian  battery  upon  Fort  Mercer  wu  the  lignal  for 
the  British  Tesscls  to  approach  aa<t  attack  Fort  MifHin.     They  had  al- 
ready made  their  way  through  the  lower  barH"'  st  nillinmnnrt..  snil  tht- 
AaguBta,  a  lixty-four  gun  Bhip,  aiid  several 
chored  jUBt  above  it,  waiting  for  fiood  tide, 
wa*  attacked,  the  Augusta,  with  tho  B.oel 
two  frigates,  tbe  Merlin,  of  eighteea  guna, 
but  veto  kept  at  bay  by  the  American  ga 
terie*.     Tfaew  galleys  did  good  execution,  nc 
veawU.  but  by  flanking  tbe  assailants  at 
Tbe  attack  upon  Fort  Miiilin  was  deferred 
Octobrrna,     until  next  morning,  when,  the 

'"^-  Hessians  being  driven  from  Fort 
Mercer,  the  whole  power  of  the  American 
flotilU  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  A  heavy  CBDnonade  was  open- 
ed upon  Fort  Mifflin,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  get  floating  batteries  in  the  chan- 
nel in  the  rear  of  Mud  Island.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel  Smith,'  tbe  commandant  at 

Fort  Mifflin,  who  was  vifrilant  and  brave,  „  „     „ 

^  „     ,  Mommmt  *t  Rid  B*mi.' 

thwarted  every  attempt  thus  to  outflank 

biffl  (if  the  term  may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  garrison  in  a  fort),  and*  by  a  gallant  defense 
ewenliallf  aided  the  American  flotilla  in  repulsing  tbe  enemy.  The  fire  was  so  fierce  and 
incessant,  that  tbe  British  ships  endeavored  to  {all  down  the  river.  A  hot  shot  struck  and 
set  fire  to  the  Augusta  ;  and  at  noon,  while  lying  aground  upon  a  mud  bank  near  the  Jersey 

South  side.— "  This  monnmenl  waa  erected  on  the  22d  Octo.,  1829,  lo  tranamit  to  Posterity  a  grateful 
renienibraiice  of  the  Pstriotisin  and  Galluitry  of  Lieateosnt-oojonal  Chbistofheb  Gbibne,  who,  with  400 
tpen,  conquered  (he  Heniui  arm;  oT  2000  troops  (then  in  the  British  service),  at  Red  Bank,  on  tbe  a3d 
OclD.,  1777.  AmoD);  the  slain  wna  founil  thaic  cotnm&ndeT,  Count  Donop,  whose  body  lies  interred  near 
the  apot  where  he  fell." 

West  bide. — "  A  number  of  the  New  Jersky  a;id  Pekkstlvania  Volnntesrs,  being  desirous  to  per- 
petnale  the  roeniDTy  of  the  distinguished  officers  and  soldieis  who  (ought  and  bled  in  the  glorious  straggle 
for  ATnerican  iKnEPiniimcE,  have  erected  this  monnment,  on  ibe  22d  day  of  October,  A.D,  1829," 

'  Samuel  Smith  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  2Tth,  1752.  His  education,  com- 
menced at  Carlisle,  was  completed  al  an  academy  at  Elklon,  in  Maryland,  after  his  [alher  made  Baltimore 
his  place  of  residence.  He  was  in  his  father's  coonting -house  Qve  years,  and  then,  in  1772,  sailed  for 
Havre  in  one  of  his  blher's  vessels,  as  supercargo.  Having  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  he  relamed 
home  to  find  his  countrymen  in  the  midst  of  the  excitements  o(  the  openini;  of  the  Revolutionary  hostilities. 
Tho  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought.  Fired  with  patriotic  leal,  he  sought 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  army,  and  in  January,  1776,  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  Colonel  Small- 
wood's  regiment.  He  was  soon  after«'ard  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  early  in  IT7T  be  received 
a  lieutenant  colonel's  commission.  In  that  capacity  be  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Fort  Mifilin,  suflered  at  Valley  Forge,  and  participated  in  the  action  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  militia,  and  commanded  the  Maryland  quota 
<rf  troops  in  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  major  general  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  commanded  the  troops  assembled  for  the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  During  a  riot  in  Baltimore  in 
I83G,  when  the  civil  power  was  inadequate  to  quell  the  violence  of  the  mob.  the  aged  general,  then  eighty- 
four  years  old,  appeared  in  the  streets  with  the  United  Slates  flag,  placed  himself  at  tho  head  of  peaceful 
citixens,  and  very  soon  restored  order  and  tranquillity.  In  the  autumn  of  thai  year  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  tbe  oily,  which  oiiice  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  22d  of  April,  1 839,  al  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
General  Smith  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1793,  and  served  until  1S03.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1816,  and  served  six  years  longer.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years.  The  accompanying  portrait  is  from  an  engraving  by  St.  Memin,  an  artist 
who  engraved  a  large  nnmber  of  tbe  distinguished  men  of  our  country  at  about  the  commencement  of  tlic 
present  century.  The  signature  is  from  t/rank,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  bis  son,  General  Smith,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

'  This  view  includes  the  monument,  a  pcrtion  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the 
weHern  Acre. 
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shore,  ahe  blew  up.     The  engagement  oontinued  with  the  other  veaseli  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  aderooon,  wbea  the  Merlin  alio  took  fire  and  blew  up,  near  the  mouth  of  Mud  Creek. 

The  conflict  now  ceaaed  ;  the  Roebuck  dropped  

down  tha  river,  and  paned  below  the  chevaux  ,-  '"  ^t-jt, 

de/rise'  at  Billingsport,  and  the  Ameiicana  re- 
mained mMtera  of  the  Delaware  Ibrti  for  a  short 

It  wai,  indeed,  but  a  abort  Beason  that  quiet 
poBKSiion  of  the  river  wai  vouchHted  the  pa- 
triola.  Although  repulsed,  bis  ships  beaten  back, 
and  his  mercenary  allies  decimated,  Howe  was 
not  discouraged ;  and  he  labored  eagerly  and 
hopefully  to  dislodge  tbe  Americans  from  their 

strong  potts  upon    the  only  avenue  through  ' 

which  his  army  could  receive  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  his  magazine  supplies  for  tbe  winter. 
A  timely  re-enforcement  from  New  York  enabled 
him  to  act  with  energy.  He  took  possessiaa  of 
Province  Island,  lying  between  Fort  Mifflin  and  j^ 

tbe  main,  and  at  diflerent  points  works  were  thrown  np  ^^^Ci^^    •  TT'' 

to  strengthen  bis  power  and  annoy  the  patriots.     This       ^  '  ''-*■»-*■  ^    ^ 
was  on  the  Istof  November  ;  and  from  that  time  never  was  a  garrison  more  harassed 
than  that  at  Fort  Mifflin ;  and  never  was  patience  and  true  courage  more  nobly  ex- 
hibited than  was  then  shown  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  bis  compatriots. 

Old  Fort  Mifflin  was  upon  the  lower  end  of  Mud 
(now  Fort)  Island,  having  its  principal  fortiBoation 
in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ships  that  might 
come  up  the  river.      On  tbe  side  toward  Province 
Island  (a  low  mud  bank,  nearly  covered  at  high 
water,  and  separated  from  Mud  Island  by  a  narrow 
channel)  the  fort  had  only  a  wet  ditch,  without 
ravelin  or  abatis.     This  part  was  flanked  h^  a  block- 
house at  each  of  its  angles.     These  were  not  strong. 
When  the  Americans  saw  tbe  enemy  take  possession 
of  Province  Island,  and  begin  the  planting  of  batteries 
to  bruise  their  weakest  points,  they  were  sensible  that 
Fort  Mifflin  would  be  untenable  if  the  British  com- 
eir  works.     Such,  too,  was  tbe  painful  conviction  of 
:ton,  and  from  his  camp  at  Whilemarsb  he  put  forth 
lergies  to  prevent  the  evil.     But,  weak  in  numbers. 
Ptur  or  fq»t  Uirn.iH.>         ■"*'  "enclettt  la  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
an  army,  be  was  obliged  to  see  the  enemy,  day  after  day,  rear- 
ing his  battle-works,  without  being  able  to  interpose.     He  had  sent  anxious  requests  to  Gen- 
eral Gates  to  forward  re-enforcements  from  the  North,  Burgoyne's  invading  army  being  cap- 


'  TKd  Merlin,  iike  the  Augusta,  had  got  agroand,  and  stunk  so  fut  that  it  wu  impossible  to  get  her  olf. 
Tbp  Dbilruclions  wbicb  tbe  AmerJcaiM  had  placed  in  the  river  bad  caosed  suoh  a  change  in  tbe  chanoel!. 
that  the  pilots  or  the  British  veisela  were  completely  nt  faalt. 

'  On  tbo  4th  of  November,  ten  days  &fler  tbe  battle,  Congreaa  honored  Lienlenanl-colonot  Smith  umI 
Commodore  Hazlewood,  by  voting  each  an  elefpknt  Bv-ord. — JimrnaJi  qJ  Cor^ttu,  iii.,  374. 

'  EiFLAHATioN. — A,  the  inner  worli  or  redoubt ;  ft  i  A,  ft  high,  thick  stone  wall,  built  bj  Moatreuor,  with 
indentfttions,  where  tbe  men  boiled  their  kettles.  This  wali  was  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  mnsketr)'. 
ntc,  block-houses,  built  of  wood,  with  loop-holes,  and  moiiDting  foar  (ueces  of  cannon  each,  two  on  the 
lower  platform  \  iii,  barracks ;  <  e (,  stockadoes ;  ///,  troua  de  Loup ;  g g,  ravelins.  On  the  southeast 
aide  were  two  strong  piers,  and  a  battery  mounting  three  cannons. 
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tared,  and  no  other  formidable  enemy  requiring  a  large  force  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  offi- 
cer, doabtlesB  willing  to  see  his  rivcU  unsuccessful,  gave  no  heed  to  bis  orders  until  longer 
noo-oompUance  would  have  been  positive  disobedience.'  To  break  up  the  encampment  at 
Wbitemarsh,  and  move  the  army  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  would  be  to  leave  de- 
positories of  stores  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  It  would  also  leave 
the  fords  of  the  Schuylkill  in  the  custody  of  the  royal  troops,  and  render  a  junction  of  the 
expected  Northern  forces  with  the  main  army  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Furthermore,  it 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which,  with  his  weakened  forces,  the  commander-in- 
chief  knew  might  be  fatal.  Thus  situated,  Washington  viewed  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  his  designs  upon  Fort  Mifflin  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  British  erected  five  batteries  on  Province  Island,  of  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty- 
two  pounders,  within  Bye  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Mifflin.  They  also  brought  up,  by  the 
new  channel  made  between  Hog  Island  and  the  main  by  the  changing  of  the  current  by 
the  chevauz  defrise,  a  large  floating  battery,  mounting  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders, 
within  forty  yards  of  an  angle  of  the  fort.  They  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort  four 
sixty-four  gun  ships,  within  nine  hundred  yards,  and  two  forty  gun  ships.  Altogether  the 
enemy  had  fourteen  strong  redoubts,  and  these  were  well  manned  and  furnished  with  heavy 
artillery.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries  on  land  and 
water,  and  for  six  consecutive  days  poured  a  storm  of  bombs  and  round  shot  upon  the 
devoted  fortification.  With  consummate  skill  and  courage,  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  di- 
rected the  responses  from  the  ordnance  of  the  fort.  The  artillery,  drawn  chiefly  from  Col- 
onel Lamb's  regiment,  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Treat,  who  was  killed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  siege,  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  On  that  day  the  barracks  alone  suflered,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  changed  ;  a  dozen  of  the 
strong  palisades  were  demolished,  and  a  cannon  in  an  embrasure  was  disabled.  The  firing 
did  not  cease  until  midnight,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel 
Smith,  the  commander,  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had  just  gone  into  the  barracks  to  write 
a  letter  to  General  Varnum,  when  a  ball  passed  through  a  chimney.  He  was  struck  by 
the  scattered  bricks,  and  for  a  time  lay  senseless.  He  was  taken  across  to  Red  Bank,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  of  the  Connecticut  line.  That  officer 
was  disabled  by  fatigue  and  ill  health,  and  Major  Thayer,  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  volun- 
teered to  take  his  place.  Major  Henry,  who  sent  daily  reports  to  Washington  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  siege,  was  also  wounded  on  the  1 1th,  but  he  continued  with  the  garrison.  On 
the  12th,  a  two-gun  battery  of  the  Americans  was  destroyed,  the  northwest  block-house 
and  laboratory  were  blown  up,  and  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
fort.     The  enemy  continued  to  throw  shells  at  night,  and  fearful  indeed  was  the  scene.     At 


*  Gates  had  ample  stores  and  a  formidable  force ;  and  had  he  acted  with  the  energy  of  trae  patriotism, 
he  might  have  re-enforced  Washington,  by  which  the  Delaware  forts  could  have  been  saved,  and  the  ene- 
my driven  oat  of  Philadelphia.  But  be  was  vainly  expecting  soon  to  supersede  Washington  in  the  chief 
command,  and  he  treated  his  orders  with  indifference.  So  tardy  were  his  movements,  when  he  concluded 
to  comply,  that  Washington  sent  Colonel  Hamilton  to  hasten  his  march.  When  Hamilton  arrived  at  Albany, 
lie  found  Gates  reluctant  to  part  with  any  of  his  troops ;  but,  after  much  persuasion,  he  consented  to  send 
Morgan's  corps  and  some  thin  brigades  to  the  commander-in-ehief.  Hamilton  was  indignant,  and  by  plain 
speech  caused  Gates  to  send  a  stronger  re-enforcement.  These,  on  their  march  down  the  Hudson,  encoun- 
tered a  cheek  from  Putnam,  who,  dreaming  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  an  attack  on  New  York,  bad  actu- 
ally detained  a  part  of  the  force  sent  forward  by  Gates,  and  had  marched  them  to  Tarrytown,  while  he  had 
himself  advanced  to  White  Plains.  Thus,  by  tardy  movements  in  Congress,  and  the  undutiful  ambition  of 
subordinate  officers,  Washington  was  often  foiled.  Hamilton,  by  advice  of  Governor  Clinton,  assumed  the 
authority  of  issuing  a  peremptory  order  to  Putnam  to  put  the  Continental  troops  in  motion  for  Whiteroarsh. 
"'  I  now,  sir,-'  he  wrote,  "  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  his  excellency's  autliority,  give  it  as  a  positive 
order  from  him,  that  all  the  Continental  troops  under  your  command  may  be  immediately  marched  to  King's 
Ferry,  there  to  cross  the  river,  and  hasten  to  re-enforce  the  army  under  him."  The  Massachusetts  miiitia 
and  some  new  recruits  were  to  replace  the  Continental  soldiers  thus  sent  away.  So  much  did  Hamilton 
oeDsare  Putnam  when  he  returned  to  head-quarters,  that  it  was  thought  a  court  martial  would  arraign  the 
veteran ;  but  the  matter  was  passed  over  without  notice,  obedience  having  followed  the  peremptory  order 
of  Washington's  representative. 

II.  u 
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Gdlant  Defenie  of  Fort  MUBin. 


DMtnietlire  Effecta  of  Caonoo*  and  Bombs. 


Plan  of  OperatioDa  oo  die  IMawnv 


sunrise  on  the  13th,  thirty  armed  boats  made  their  appearance  ;  and  during  that  night  the 
heavy  floating  battery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  It  opened  with  terrible  efiect 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  yet  that  little  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men  managed  to 
silence  it  before  noon.     Hitherto  the  enertiy  did  not  know  the  real  weakness  of  the  garrison  ; 


'^^^Sg^^y^'--'-^-'  '-'-'r'r^^^'^r—^-^J'J'^^-r'^^frfxX. 


general  and  more  vigorous  assault. 


on  that  day  a  deserter,  in  a  boat,  carried  information 
of  the  fact  to  the  British,  who  were  seriously  thinking 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  for  they  had  sufiered  much. 
Hope  was  revived,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
At  daylight,  on  the  1 5th,  the  Iris  and  Somerset,  men- 
of-war,  passed  up  the  east  channel  to  attack  the  fort  on  Mud  Island  in  front.  Several 
frigates  were  brought  to  bsar  en  Fort  Mercer ;  and  the  Vigilant,  an  East  Indiaman  of 
twenty  twenty-four  pounders,  and  a  hulk  with  three  twenty-four  pounders,  made  their  way 
through  a  narrow  channel  on  the  western  side,  and  gained  a  position  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  batteries  on  Province  Island,  in  enfilading  the  American  works.  At  ten  o*clock,  while 
all  was  silent,  a  signal-bugle  sent  forth  its  summons  to  action,  and  instantly  the  land  bat- 
teries and  the  shipping  poured  a  terrible  storm  of  missiles  upon  Fort  Mifflin.  The  little 
'garrison  sustained  the  shock  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and  far  into  the  gloom  of  evening 
an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up.  Within  an  hour,  the  only  two  cannons  in  the  fort 
which  had  not  been  dismounted  shared  the  fate  of  the  others.  Every  man  who  appeared 
upon  the  platform  was  killed  by  the  musketeers  in  the  tops  of  the  ships,  whose  yards  almost 
hung  over  the  American  battery.  Long  before  night  not  a  palisade  was  lefl ;  the  embra- 
sures were  ruined ;  the  whole  parapet  leveled ;  the  block-houses  were  already  destroyed. 
Early  in  the  evening  Major  Thayer  sent  all  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  to  Red  Bank, 
excepting  forty  men,  with  whom  he  remained.     Among  those  sent  was  the  brave  Captain 


Note.  'EaepUmaiion  of  the  Map. — ^This  shows  the  main  operations  upon  the  Delaware  between  the 
middle  of  October  and  the  close  of  November,  1777.  Fort  Mifflin  is  seen  on  the  lower  end  of  Mad  Island. 
A,  B,  two  British  transports ;  C,  the  Experiment ;  D,  the  Vigilant  frigate ;  £,  the  Faiy  sloop ;  F,  a 
passage  opened  through  the  stockadoes  at  Billingsport ;  G,  Americair  fleet  burned  at  Gloucester ;  ^,  the 
village  of  Woodbury  and  Comwallis's  encampment  on  the  21st  of  November,  1777 ;  I,  camp  on  the  24th, 
between  the  branches  of  Timber  Creek ;  J,  a  battery  of  two  eighteen  pounders  and  two  nine  pounders ;  K, 
fort  at  Billingsport,  Colonel  Stirling's  corps,  and  Comwallis^s  camp  on  the  18th  of  November;  L,  redoubt 
on  Carpenter's  Island ;  M,  on  Province  Island,  to  cover  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia ;  N,  a 
battery  of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  one  eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  O,  a  battery  with 
one  eight-inch  howitzer  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  P,  a  battery  with  one  thirteen-inch  mortar ;  «,  two 
twelve  pounders ;  o,  one  eighteen  pounder ;  S,  stockadoes  in  the  channel  in  front  of  Fort  Mifflin ;  a,  a  small 
vessel ;  6,  wreck  of  the  Merlin  ;  c,  the  Liverpool ;  d,  ComvoalUe  galley ;  f,  the  Pearl ;  y,  the  Somerut; 
g,  the  Roebuck ;  h,  wreck  of  the  jSuguata ;  i,  the  Iris ;  j\  ship  sunk ;  k^  the  Vitrilant ;  /,  the  J^tiry ;  W, 
the  Whitall  house,  just  below  Fort  Mercer.  The  parallelograms  around  Fort  Mercer  denote  the  attack 
by  Bonop,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  small  island  between  Red  Bank  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore  is 
Woodbury  Island,  on  which  the  Americans  erected  a  small  battery.  The  creek,  just  below  Fort  Mercer, 
IS  Woodbuiy  Creek,  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  near  the  Delaware. 
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(afterward  Commodore)  Talbot,  6f  the  Rhode  Island  line,  who  was  wounded  in  the  hip, 
having  fought  for  hours  with  his  wrist  shattered  by  a  musket  ball.  At  midnight,  every 
defense  and  every  shelter  being  swept  away,  Thayer  and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  remains  of 
the  barracks,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  safety  to  Red  Bank.  Altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  defenses  made  during  the  war.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  day,  more  than  a  thousand  discharges  of  cannon,  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  pounders, 
were  made  against  the  works  on  Mud  Island.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifly  men  of  the 
garrison  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  great ;  the  number  was 
not  certainly  known.* 

Fort  Mercer  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Continental  troops.  Howe  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them ;  for,  while  they  remained,  the  obstructions  in  the  river  could  not,  with  safety, 
be  removed.  While  a  portion  of  his  force  was  beating  down  Fort  Mifflin,  he  was  busy  in 
fortifying  Philadelphia.  He  had  extended  intrenchmenta  across  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill.  Having  received  more  re-enforcements  from  New  York,  he  sent  Comwallis  to  fall 
upon  Fort  Mercer  in  the  rear.  That  officer,  with  a  detachment  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Chester  to  Billingsport,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Norember  is, 
troops  just  arrived  from  New  York.     Washington  had  been  apprised  of  this  ^^^' 

movement,  and  had  detached  General  Huntipgton's  brigade  to  join  that  ofVarnum  in  New 
Jersey.  He  also  ordered  Major-general  Greene  to^proceed  with  his  division  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  and  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  That  able  officer,  accompaiiied  by  La  Fayette,  who 
had  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Burlington,  and  marched  with  a  considerable  force  toward  Red  Bank.  He 
expected  to  be  re-enforced  by  Glover's  brigade,  then  on  its  march  through  New  Jersey,  but 
was  disappointed.  Ascertaining  that  the  force  of  Cornwallis  was  greatly  superior  to  liis  own 
in  numbers,  General  Greene  abandoned  the  plan  of  giving  him  battle,  and  filed  off  toward 
Haddonfield.  Colonel  Greene,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  evacuated  Fort  Mercer,  leaving 
the  artillery,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon-balls  and  stores,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Comwallis  dismantled  the  fort  and  demolished  the  works.  His 
army  was  augmented  by  re-ei\^rcements,  and,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  he  took  post  at 
and  fortified  Gloucester  Point,  whence  he  might  have  a  supervision  of  affairs  in  Lower  Jer- 
sey. Morgan's  rifle  corps  joined  General  Greene,  but  the  Americans  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  a  regular  attack  upon  Cornwallis.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fif\y  rifle- 
men, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Butler,  and  an  equal  number  of  militia,  under  La  Fayette, 
attacked  a  picket  of  the  enemy  three  hundred  strong,  killed  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
them,  drove  the  remainder  quite  into  the  camp  at  Gloucester,  and  returned  without  losing 
a  man.  General  Greene  soon  afterward  withdrew  from  New  Jersey  and  joined  Washing- 
ton, and  Cornwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  fleet,  no  longer  supported 
by  the  forts,  sought  other  places  of  safety.  On  a  dark  night,  the  galleys,  one  NoTember  81. 
brig,  and  two  sloops,  crept  cautiously  along  the  Jersey  shore  past  Philadelphia,  ^'^' 

and  escaped  to  Burlington.  Seventeen  other  vessels,  unable  to  escape,  were  abandoned  by 
their  crews,  and  burned  at  Gloucester.*  The  American  defenses  on  the  Delaware  were 
now  scattered  to  the  winds :  the  obstructions  in  the  river  were  removed ;  the  enemy  had 
full  "possession  of  Philadelphia  ;  Congress  had  fled  to  the  interior,  and  the  broken  battalions 
of  the  patriot  army  sought  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Valley  Forge. 

Gloomy  indeed  were  the  November  twilights' of  1777  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  patriot, 
for  there  wefe  no  brilfiant  omens  of  a  pleasant  to-morrow.  Not  so  was  the  bright  sunset 
and  radiant  twilight  of  that  November  evening  in  1848,  when  we  left  the  ruins  at  Red 
Bank  and  sought  a  waterman  to  convey  us  back  to  League  Island.  There  was  no  cloud 
in  the  heavens ;  an  orange  glow  suffused  the  chambers  of  the  west  viiere  the  king  of  day 
had  gone  to  his  couch,  and  promises  of  a  fair  to-morrow  were  revealed  in  the  clear  sky. 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  276.     Botta,  ii.,  51 .     Washington's  Official  Letters. 

*  See  plan  on  the  preceding  pa^e. 
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."  New  Mrrata  invade  the  wnalry;  ud  he  Mrnji, 
LoM  in  Mrange  psthi,  still  leeking,  uid  in  vun, 
For  ancient  Undmarks,  or  the  lonely  lane 
Where  afi  he  play'd  at  Crusoe,  vhen  a  boy. 

"  All  ilitl  wai  lovely  Ihen  is  gloomy  now ; 
Then,  no  strange  paths  perplex'd  him,  no  new  streets, 
Where  draymen  bawl,  while  rogues  kick  up  a  row. 
And  fish-wivM  grin,  white  fopling  fopling  meets." 

William  Elliott. 

"  But  all  are  passing  fast  away  ; 
Those  nbslruse  thinkers  too — 
Old  ahurches,  with  their  walls  of  gray, 

Must  yield  .10  something  new. 
Be-Gulhic'd  things,  all  neat  and  white, 
Greet  every  where  the  traveler's  sight." 

Elizabith  OiiKa  Svitb. 

ET  ni  atroll  through  ancient  Philadelphia  this  dear  froily  morn-  HoTcmbprn 
ing,  and  viBit  the  few  foeail  remainB  of  the  primitive  period  that  '^*^ 

lie  amid  the  elegant  structares  and  "  be-Gatliic'd  things"  of  the  present,  like 
Irilobitea  in  secondary  limestone.  We  shall  have  little  to  do  with  the  great 
town  itretching  away  to  the  Schuylkill  ;  it  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  places  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of 

"  The  deeds  of  our  fathers  in  times  that  are  gone ; 
Their  virtues,  their  prowess,  the  fields  they  have  won ) 
Their  struggles  for  freedom,  the  toils  they  endured. 
The  rights  and  the  blessings  for  as  they  proeured." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Philadelphia  is  the  "  SI  ate -roof  House,"  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Norris't  Alley  and  Second  Street,  a  little  south  of  Chestnut  Street.  It  wai 
built  about  1690  for  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  was  occupied  by  William  Penn  as  his  city 
residence  in  the  year  1700.'  There  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Penn,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  Revolution  broke  ont,  the  only  child  of  William  Penn  bom  in  thi« 
country.  From  that  circumstance  ho  waa  called  "  the  American."  There,  in  1 702,  Lord 
Corabury,  then  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  was  tna^ificentjy  entertained,  with 
his  suite  of  filly  persons.  James  Logan,  William  Peon's  agent,  also  entertained  him  at 
Pennsbury,  in  a  style  quite  in  dissonance  with  the  plain  character  of  Quakers.  This  house 
was  sold  to  William  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  in  1708.  For  nearly  fifty  yean  aft- 
erward it  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  Philadelphia  (among  whom  was  Deputy- 
governor  Hamilton),  when  it  became  noted  as  a  superior  boarding-house.  There  General 
Forbes,  the  successor  of  Braddock,  died  in  1759.  In  17G4  it  waa  rented  by  the  Widow 
Graydon,  mother  of  Captain  Graydon,  the  author  of  ■•  Memoirs  of  Sixty  Years'  Life  in  Penn- 
sylvania." Captain  Graydon  describes  the  house  as  "  a  singular,  old-fashioned  structure, 
laid  out  in  the  elyle  of  a  fortification,  with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing. Its  two  win^  projected  to  the  street  in  the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which  the  main 
building,  retreating  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  served  as  a  curtain.     It  had  a  spseiou* 

I  Penn  bad  a  fine  oonntry  residenoe,  sometimes  called  "  The  Palace,"  in  Bneki  county,  on  the  bsnk  of 
the  Delaware,  Bsarly  oppoaite  Bordoatowo.     Il  was  constmcted  in  16S3,  at  an  aipense  of  335,000. 
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jrard  half  way  to  Front  Street,  oinameut«d  with  a  double  row  of  venerablo,  lofty  pine*, 
which  afibrded  a  very  afreeahle  na  in  urbe 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.'"  John  Adam*  and 
other  niembera  of  the  fint  Continental  Con- 
giMi  boarded  in  the  Slate-roof  House  ;  and 
'  there  many  Britiih  officers  had  lodging*  while 
the  city  wa*  in  poBsesaion  of  the  royai  troop* 
in  1778.  A  young  ladie*'  boarding-school 
was  kept  there  at  one  time,  in  which  a 
daughter  of  General  Wayne  wa*  educated.' 
General  Arnold  occupied  it  as  hi*  residence 
while  military  governor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1778  ;  and  there  were  given  those  splendid 
entertainments  before  and  after  his  marriage 
FiHN'i  House.)  ^'^b  ^"^  Shippen,  which  contributed  to  in- 

volve him  in  those  debt*  that  aided  in  pro- 
ducing his  defection  to  the  American  cause. 

Strolling  down  South  Second  Street,  I  came  to  an  antiquated  building,  at  No.  1 77,  Icnown 
**  "Lozley's  House."  Its  gallery  in  front  wa*  Bomelime*  u*ed  as  a  preach ing-fd ace  by 
Whitefield.  The  house  was  then  out  of  town,  over  "  the  Second  Street  Bridge."  In  front 
of  it  was  a  gentle  hill,  whose  slopes  aflbrded  a  fine  resting-place  for  the  immense  audiences 
who  listened  to  the  great  missionary.  On  that  hill  Captain  (afterward  General)  Cadwal- 
lader  used  to  drill  his  «  Bilk  stocking  company."*  Mr.  Loxley,  the  first  owner  of  the  house, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Braddock,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  that  general 
at  the  Great  Meadows. 

During  the  Itevolution,  the  Loxley  House  was  the  rew- 
dence  of  a  Quaker  named  William  Darrah,  or  Darraeh, 
whose  wife,  Lydia,  was  a  true  heroine  and  patriot.  While 
the  British  had  pos*e*Bion  of  Philadelphia,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral made  his  quarters  at  Darrah's ;  and  it  being  a  secluded 
(pot,  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  used  frequently  to  hold 
their  confidential  meetings  there.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  adjutant  general  ordered  Mrs.  Darrah  to  make  the  upper 
back  room  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  who  were 

expected  to  stay  late  ;  "  And,"  he  added,  in  giving  his  order,  Loun'i  Hoins. 

"  be  sure,  Lydia,  your  family  are  alt  in  bed  at  an  early  hour." 

Hi*  manner  was  emphatic ;  and  Mrs.  Darrah,  fearing  to  disobey,  prepared  for  their  recep 
tion.  The  order  impressed  her  quick  perception  with  curiosity,  and  she  resolved  to  know 
the  purport  of  the  meeting.  When  the  officers  caroe  the  family  were  in  bed,  Lydia  alone 
being  up  to  receive  them.  This  done,  she  retired  to  her  own  couch  without  undressing. 
She  was  restless,  and  at  length  a  higher  impulse  than  mere  curiosity  determined  her  to  be- 
come a  listener.  Softly  she  stole  from  her  room,  and,  without  shoes,  traversed  the  pa*Bage 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  officers  were  assembled.  She  applied  her  ear  to 
the  keyhole,  when,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence  within,  a  voice  read  distinctly  an  order 
of  Sir  William  Howe  for  the  troops  to  quit  the  city  the  next  night,  and  march  out  to  an 
attack  upon  Washington'*  camp  at  Whitemarsh.  Lydia  had  heard  enough,  and,  gliding 
back  to  her  room,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.      In  a  few  minutes  there 

'  Jlfrfnoiri,  page  53. 

■  WaUon'B  Jmais  of  Philadt^ia,  i.,  163, 

*  This  view  is  TrODi  Second  Slreet.  The  building  is  of  imported  briok,  eioapt  tbe  madern  additioa  be- 
tTeeu  the  wiegs,  whicb  is  now  occupied  »a  a  olothin);  store  by  an  Israelite.  Tbe  hoase  is  snOered  to  de- 
cay, and  doubtless  the  broom  of  improrement  will  soon  sweep  it  awajr,  u  a  coniberer  of  valuable  groand. 

<  Watson,  i.,  412. 
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was  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  she  knew  its  meaning,  and  feigned  deep  slumber.     At  the  third 
knock  she  arose  quickly,  and  let  the  adjutant  general  and  his  friends  depart. 

Mrs.  Darrah  now  poMeued  a  momentous  secret.  She  was  a  true  friend  to  her  country, 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  quickly.  In  the  still  hour  of  the 
night  she  sent  up  a  silent  petition  for  heavenly  guidance,  and  at  dawn  she  was  astir.  She 
awoke  her  hushand,  and  informed  him  that  Sour  was  wanted  for  family  use,  and  that  she 
must  go  immediately  to  Frankford  for  it,  a  common 
ocenrrcDce  in  those  days.'  It  was  a  cold  Decemher 
December  3,     morning,  the   mow  several  inches  deep 

'^^'  upon  the  ground.     On  foot,  and  with  her 

bag  in  hand,  she  started  on  her  errand,  stopping 
\l  the  head-quartsrs  of  General  Howe*  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  leave  the  city.  Mrs.  Darrah  reached 
Frankford,  nearly  five  miles  distant,  at  an  early  hour, 
and,  leaving  her  bag  at  the  mill,  pressed  forward  to- 
ward the  American  outposts  to  inform  Washington 
of  the  intended  night  attack.      She  met  Lieutenant-  . 

oolonel  Craig,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  gain  inforniation  respecting  the  enemy.     To  him  she  told  the  secret,  and, 
hastening  back  to  the  mill,  shouldered  the  bag  of  flour,  and  returned  home  with  a  heart  full 
of  thaukfnlnese  for  being  made  an  instrument  of  usefulness  to  her  country,  as  she  believed, 
and  as  the  result  proved. 

From  her  window,  on  that  cold  starry  night  which  succeeded  her  morning  mission,  she 
watched  the  departure  of  the  British  troops  to  make  the  attack  on  Washington's  camp. 
And  again  she  watched  from  that  window  when  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  heralded  their 
return  from  "a  fool's  errand,"  indeed ;  for,  "  forewarned,  forearmed,"  the  Americans  were 
on  the  aiert,  and  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  when  they  came.  Foiled,  the  British 
returned  to  their  encampment  in  the  city.  The  adjutant  general  came  to  his  quarters.  He 
summoned  Lydia  to  his  room,  and,  locking  his  door  with  an  air  of  mystery,  bade  her  be 
seated.  "Were  any  of  your  family  up,  Lydia,"  he  asked,  "on  the  night  when  I  received 
company  in  this  house?"  "No,"  she  unhesitatingly  replied;  "they  all  retired  at  eight 
o'clock."  This  was  true,  though  Lydia  afterward  arose.  "It  is  very  strange,"  said  the 
officer.  "You,  I  know,  Lydia,  were  asleep,  for  I  knocked  at  your  door  three  times  before 
you  heard  me  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  were  betrayed.  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive who  could  have  given  ioformation  to  Washington  of  our  intended  attack  !  On  arriv- 
ing near  his  encampment,  we  found  his  cannon  mounted,  his  troops  under  arms,  and  so  pre- 
pared at  every  point  to  receive  us,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  march  back  without  in- 
juring our  enemy,  like  a  parcel  of  fools."*  Mrs.  Darrah  enjoined  Lieutenant-colonel  Craig 
not  to  disclose  her  name,  for  she  feared  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  history  has  therefore  omitted 
the  name  of  Lydia  Darrah  in  its  record  of  events  at  that  time,  and  left  well-authenticated 
tradition  alone  to  embalm  it.* 

I  walked  down  to  the  navy  yard,  and  visited  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  on  Swanson  Street, 
near  by.     Its  present  pastor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  permitted  me  to  view  its  interior. 

■  See  page  24H. 

'  General  Hijwb'b  qnarters  were  in  a  house  on  High  Street,  one  door  east  from  (he  southeast  comer  of 
Sixth  Street,  where  President  Wuhington  resided.  Three  houses,  No«.  192  u>  i  94  High  Street,  now  oc- 
capj  the  Bile  of  ihia  mansion.     This  view  is  copied,  by  permiKsion,  from  Watson's  ^nno/i. 

'  MrB.EIletl'3  Wominoftht  Rtvolution,  i.,  171. 

*  Washington,  in  a  letter  lo  Confiresa,  dated  ■'  Whitemarsh,  10th  December,  1777,"  mentions  the  isci 
that,  on  Thursday  night  previoos,  Howe,  wllb  all  his  Torce,  lell  Ihe  city,  and  the  next  morning  apprared  on 
Chestnut  Hill,  in  front  of  the  American  right  win^.  He  says,  "  From  a  variety  orintetligenee,  I  had  reason 
10  expect  that  General  Howe  was  preparing  to  give  ns  a  f^eneral  Bction."  Writing;  to  Governor  Ljvinfc- 
ston  on  the  11th,  he  says,  Howe  "  came  out  with  his  whole  foree  last  Tburedny  evening,  and,  aller  msitea- 
vering  round  ns  till  the  Monday  following,  decamped  very  hastily,  and  marched  back  to  Philadelphia." 
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Ehr*d«^ Ctmrch.  Wlurtoo'i MuriaDhaiua.  Ths  HlKhluiu.  Inunomlll]' oTtbe  Army, 

Within  and  without  it  has  been  too  much  modeinized  to  give  a  very  perfect  idea  of"  ill 
otig^inal  appearance.  In  its  burial  iDcbiure,  among  graves  that  were  digged  a  century 
and  K  hair  ago,  rett  the  remaini  of  WilwiQ,  the  great  American  oinilhologist.  Here  wag 
the  first  burial-place  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  here  was  oflered  the  first  Christian  worship  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  above  the  Schuylkill. 

Near  the  Swedes'  Church,  and  fronting  the  jiver  at  the  present  navy  yard,  stood  Wkar- 
ttm's  Mansion-house.  It  was  of  large  dimensions,  with  broad  lawns  and  stately  trees  around 
it.  Tbero,  on  Monday,  (he  18th  of  May,  1778,  was  given  a  great  enlerlainment  in  honor 
of  Sir  William  Howe  and  his  brother  Richard,  earl  Howe  (the  naval  commander),  then  on 
the  eve  of-th^ir  departure  from  America.  It  was  called  the  Mischianza,  an  Italian  word 
signifying  a  medley.  This  entertainment  was  probably  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of 
extravagance  and  folly  ever  witnessed  in  America.  It  very  properly  drew  forth  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  not  only  the  Whigi  in  America,  but  of  the  true  friends  of  government 
here  and  in  England,  as  an  appropriate  ^nale  to  the  sensualities  of  the  British  army  during 
its  winter  encampment  in  Philadelphia.'  The  loose  discipline  of  the  ftrmy,  during  those  six 
months  of  idleness,  did  more  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  battles  they 
had  yet  experienced  here,  and  fully  justified  the  remark  of  Franklin,  that  "  General  Howe 
has  not  taken  Philadelphia — Philadelphia  has  taken  General  Howe."  Major  Andre,  in 
the  subjoined  letter'  to  a  friend,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Mischianza.  It  was 
published  in  a  London  magazine  in  August,  1782. 

'  The  (bDowing  advertuem«itt,  which  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  while  the  British  had  possesiion 
at  ihe  ciiy,  will  serve  to  show  the  impadent  profligacy  of  winie  of  the  English  odicers  at  that  time : 
"  Wanted  to  hire  with  two  single  geollemen,  a  ynHig  ihhwiii.  to  set  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper,  and 
who  can  ocoaiian&lly  put  her  band  lo  any  titiiig.  Exlratagant  wages  will  be  given,  and  na  characttr  re- 
qaired.  An^  young  wamBa  wbo  ohooses  to  oBer,  amy  be  further  informed  at  the  bar  c^  the  City  Tavern.'' 
— WaiMo't  JniuiZi,  ii.,  288. 

I  "  PhUldclpfall.  Hi  J  33,  ]77a. 

"  For  the  first  lime  in  my  life  I  write  to  yon  witfa  nnwillingneM.      The  ship  that  carries  borne  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe  will  convey  this  letter  to  yen  ;  and  not  even  the  pleasure  of  conversing  wiib  my  friend  can  se- 
cure me  from  thegeneral'dejection  I  see  aroand  me,  or  remove  the  share  I  must  take  in  tbe  nniveraal  re- 
gret and  disappoialment  which  his  approaching  departure  hath  spread  tbrougboat  the  army.    We  see  bim 
taken  from  us  at  a  time  when  we  most  stand  in  need  of  so  skillful  and  popular  a  commander ;  when  the  ex- 
perieace  of  three  years,  and  Ihe  knowledge  he  bath  acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people,  have  added  10 
the  cootidencfl  we  always  placed  in  his  conduct  and  abilities.      You  know  be  was  ever  a  favorite  with  the 
military ;  but  the  aflectioa  and  attachment  which  all  ranks  of  odicers  in  this  army  bear  him  can  only  be 
known  by  iboee  wbo  have  at  this  time  seen  them  in  their  eSints.    I  do  not  believe  there  is  upon  record  an 
instance  of  a  commander-in-chief  having  so  univereally  endeared  himself  to  those  under  his  command,  or  of 
ooe  wbo  received  such  signal  and  Battering  proofs  oT  Ibeir  love.     That  our  sentiments  might  be  the  more 
unifersally  and  unequivocally  known,  it  was  resolved  among  na  that  we  should  give  him  as  splendid  an  en- 
tertainment as  the  sbonness  of  tbe  time  and  our  present  aituation  would  allow  us.     For  the  expenses,  tbe 
whtJa  army  wouM  have  most  cbaerfully  contributed  ;  but  it  was  requisite  lo  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
twenty-two  Geld-offioers  joined  in  a  subscription  adequate  lo  tbe  plan  they  meant  to  adopt.     I  know  your 
eoriosity  will  be  raised  on  this  occasion  ;  I  shall  therefore  give  you  as  parlio- 
utar  an  aecoant  oTour  Misobiania  as  1  have  been  able  to  coUeot.     From  tbe 
name,  yon  will  perceive  that  it  was  made  op  of  a  variety  of  entertainmenls. 
Four  <^  the  gentlemen  subscribers  were  appointed  managers — Sir  John  Wrol- 
tlesly.  Colonel  O'Hara,  Major  Gardiner,  and  Montresor,  the  chief  engineer. 
On  ttte  tickets  of  admission  which  ibey  gave  out  lor  Monday,  Ihe  I8lh,  was  en- 
graved, in  a  shield,  a  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  setting  sun,  and  on  a  wreath, 
the  words  Lucre  diittdnu,  mule  tpUndort  rtiurgam.    At  the  top  was  the  gen- 
eral's crest,  with  Fint  vali  I    All  around  lbs  abield  ran  a  vignette,  and  various 
mililaiy  trophies  HUed  np  the  ground.*    A  grand  regnlla  began  tbe  enlerlain- 
ment.    It  ccosisted  of  three  divisions.    In  Ihe  flrsl  wss  tbe  Ferret  galley,  with 
Sir  William  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Ibe  officers  of  their  suites,  and 
some  ladies.      Tbe  Comwallis  galley  brought  up  ihe  rear,  having  on  board 
R«neral  Enyphausen  and  his  suite,  tbree  British  generals,  and  a  party  of  la- 
dies.    On  each  quarter  ot  these  galleys,  and  forming  their  division,  were  five 
flal-baata,  lined  with  green  olotb,  and  wilh  ladies  and  t^ntlemen.     In  front  of 

Ibe  whole  w«ra  three  flat-boats,  with  a  band  of  musio  in  each.     Six  barges      B"  '"X"  WaonLULT.t 
•  Sea  nest  ptfs.  I  ThU  k  from  ■  •llboatot  cat  by  HR)or  AndrS. 
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The  Wharton  Mansitm-house,  wilb  iu  boaulirul  l&wni  >nd  noble  treea,  the  Boene  af  Uw 
wicked  folly  of  the  enemiei  of  freedom  in  the  oiidit  of  a  auSering  people,  hu  long  linoe  dii- 

rowed  about  each  Bank,  to  keep  ofT  the  swann  of  bneu  that  oorared  the  river  Troin  side  to  side.  The  gal- 
leys irere  dressed  oal  in  a  variety  of  coIdti  and  streamers,  and  in  each  flat-boat  was  displayed  the  flag  of 
ita  own  division.  In  the  slrBiun,  oppaaite  the  cen- 
ter oT  the  cilj,  (be  Fannjp,  armed  ship,  magniScenl- 
ly  decorated,  «^  placed  at  anchor,  and  at  saine 
distance  ahsad  lay  hia  majesty's  ihip  Roebuck,  with 
lbs  admiral's  Bag  boisled  at  Ibe  lore-lopmaat  head. 
The  iransport-sbipa,  extending  in  a  line  the  wbolo 
length  of  the  town,  appeared  with  eolon  flying,  and 
crowded  wilb  spectators,  aa  were  also  the  openinp 
of  the  several  wharves  on  shore,  exhibiting  tbe  m«i 
picturesque  and  enlivening  scene  the  eye  could  de- 
sire. The  rendezvous  was  at  Knight's  Wharf,  at 
the  norlbern  extremity  of  the  city."  By  half  pasi 
foor  the  whole  company  was  embalmed,  and  tbe 
signal  being  made  by  tbe  Vigijant's  manning  sbip, 
the  three  divisions  rowing  slowly  down,  preserving 
ibeir  proper  intervals,  and  keeping  lime  to  the  mu- 
sic that  led  the  Heel.  Arrived  between  the  Fanny 
and  the  Market  Wbarf,  a  signal  was  made  from  one 
<if  Ibe  boats  ahead,  and  the  whole  lay  upon  their 
oars,  while  tbe  music  played  God  Savt  tkt  King, 
and  three  cfaeera  given  from  the  vessels  were  re- 
turned from  the  multitude  on  shore.  By  this  lime 
Ibe  flood-tide  became  too  rapid  for  the  galleys  to 
advance^  they  were  therefore  quilted,  and  the  cocn- 
Kiicsiuiitt  Ticicn.'  pany  disposed  of  in  diflerent  barges.     This  altera- 

tion broke  in  on  the  ordsr  of  procession,  but  was 
necessary  to  give  sulfiaient  time  for  displaying  tbe  entertainment  that  was  prepared  on  shore.  The  Und- 
ing-ploce  was  at  the  old  fori,'  a  little  to  the  southward  of  ibe  town,  fronting  the  building  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  (he  company,  aboat  four  hundred  yards  from  tbe  water  by  a  gentle  asoent.  As  sooa  as  (he 
general's  barge  was  seen  to  push  from  the  shore,  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  Hred  from  the  Roebuck, 
and,  after  some  interval,  by  the  same  number  from  the  Vigilant.  The  company,  as  tbey  disembarked,  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  lino  of  proceaiion,  and  advanced  through  an  avenue  formed  by  two  flies  o(  gren- 
adiers, and  a  line  of  light  horse  supporting  eacfa  Ble,  This  avenue  led  to  a  square  lawn  of  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  yards  on  each  side,  lined  with  Iroopti,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  exbibition  of  a  lilt  and  tournament, 
accordiag  to  tbe  customs  and  ordinance  of  ancient  chivalry.  We  proceeded  Ibrougb  the  center  of  tbe 
square.  The  music,  consisting  of  all  ibe  bands  of  the  aiiny,  moved  in  front.  Tbe  managers,  with  favors 
of  blue  and  white  ribbons  in  their  breasts,  followed  next  in  order.  The  general,- admiral,  and  the  rest  of 
tbe  company  proceeded  promiscuously.  In  front  appeared  the  bnilding,  bounding  Ibe  view,  tbroogb  a  *ista 
formed  by  two  triumphal  arches,  erected  at  proper  intervals  in  a  line  with  Ibe  landing-place.  Two  pavil- 
ions, with  rows  of  benches,  rising  one  above  Ibo  other,  and  serving  as  the  advanced  wings  of  the  fliat  tri- 
umphal arch,  received  the  ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  arranged  themselves  in  eonvenient  order  on  each 
side.  On  the  front  sent  of  each  pavilion  were  placed  seven  of  the  principal  young  ladies  of  Ibe  country, 
dressed  in  Turkish  habits,  and  wearing  in  their  (urbans  the  favors  with  which  they  meant  to  reward  the 
several  knights  who  were  to  contend  in  their  honor.  These  arrangements  were  scarce  made,  when  the 
sound  of  trumpets  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  band  of  knigbts,  dressed  in  ancient  habits  of  while  and 
red  silk,  and  mounted  on  gray  horses,  richly  caparisoned  in  trap|»Dgs  of  the  same  colors,  entered  the  list, 
Blleaded  by  their  esquires  on  fool,  in  suitable  apparel,  in  the  following  order:  four  trumpeters,  properly 
habited,  Iheir  trumpets  decoraled  wilb  small  pendant  banners;  a  herald  in  his  robe  of  ceremony ;  on  ha 
tunic  was  the  device  of  his  band  |  two  roses  intertwined,  with  Ihe  moito,  Wt  droop  vhtn  iiparahd.  Lord 
Catbcarl,  superbly  mounted  on  a  managed  bone,  appeared  as  chief  of  these  knights;  two  young  black 
slaves,  with  sashes  and  drawers  of  blue  and  while  silk,  wearing  large  silver  clasps  round  their  necks  and 
arms,  their  breasts  and  shoulders  bare,  beld  his  stirrups.  On  his  right  band  walked  Captain  Hazard,  and 
on  his  left  Captain  Brownlow,  his  (wo  esquires,  one  bearing  his  lance,  the  other  his  shield.  His  device  was 
Cupid  riding  on  a  lion ;  tbe  motto,  5iinniiitn(nf  by  Lout.    His  lordship  appeared  in  boner  of  Miss  Auchmuty. 

>  A  Unia  distmce  abora  th«  present  Vina  Street. 

>  Tbit  Is  1  copT  of  lbs  Mlichlssi*  Ttekiil,aw  half  Itu  ■!»  of  the  ari^ntl,  which,  wilh  Ibg  drsnin;  ot  ttu  bead.drHS  Bpoa 
ptgB  30B,  were  auda  b;  iri>)Dr  Aadr*.  Tbue  wen  pirscaled  tn  John  F.  WaMn,  E>|,  bjr  MIh  Cnig,  one  of  dw  IhUh  who 
partldpalsd  b  As/ata.  TbHscuiiDgi  rrllcs  srs  alUichn]  Id  muoKiipl  sonili  of  Fhllalelphii,  pmpucd  bf  Ht.  Wataoo,  ud 
bj  blm  ^nerouslj  preaflntBd  to  ^be  FrutkUn  Llbrtrj  of  that  eUj. 
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appeared,  and  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  expanding  city  cover  the  site.     Let  us  turn  from 
the  spot  and  its  associations,  and  make  our  way  back  to  the  city  proper. 

**Then  came  in  order  the  knights  of  his  band,  each  attended  by  his  squire,  bearing  his  lanoe  and  shield. 
*' First  knight,  Honorable  Captain  Cathcart,^  in  honor  of  Miss  N.White;  squire,  Captain  Peters;  de- 
vice, a  heart  and  sword ;  motto,  Love  and  honor. 

''''  Second  knight,  Lieutenant  Bygrove,  in  honor  of  Miss  Craig;  squire,  Lieutenant  Nich> 
ols ;  device,  Cupid  tracing  a  circle  ;  motto.  Without  end.     ' 

**  Third  knight,  Captain  Andre,'  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Chew ;  squire.  Lieutenant  An- 
dre ;  device,  two  game-cocks  fighting ;  motto.  No  rival. 

"  Fourth  knight,  Captain  Uorneck,  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  Redman ;  squire,  Lieutenant 
Talbot ;  device,  a  burning  heart ;  motto,  jlbtence  can  not  extingui$h. 

''^  Fifth  knight,  Captain  Matthews,  in  honor  of  Miss  Bond ;  squire,  Lieutenant  Ham- 
ilton; device,  a  winged  heart;  motto.  Each /air  by  turns. 

"  Sixth  knight,  Lieutenant  Sloper,  in  honor  of  Miss  M.  Shippen  f  squire.  Lieutenant 
Brown ;  device,  a  heart  and  sw^ord ;  motto.  Honor  and  the  fair. 

"  After  they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  and  saluted  the  ladies  as  they  passed 
Caftain  Catmcast.  before  the  pavilions,  they  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  that  in  which  were  the  ladies 

of  their  device ;  and  their  herald  (Mr.  Beaumont),  advancing  into  the  center  of  the 
square,  after  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  proclaimed  the  following  challenge :  *  The  knights  of  the  Blended 
Rose,  by  me  their  herald,  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  excel  in  wit,  beauty,  and 
every  aecomplishroent,  those  of  the  whole  world ;  and  should  any  knight  or  knights  be  so  hardy  as  to  db- 
pote  or  deny  it,  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  list  with  them,  and  maintain  their  assertions  by  deeds  of  arms, 
according  to  the  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.'  At  the  third  repetition  of  the  challenge,  the  sound  of  trumpets 
was  heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  another  herald,  with  four  trumpeters,  dressed  in  black 
and  orange,  galloped  into  the  list.  He  was  met  by  the  herald  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and,  al\er  a  short  par- 
ley, they  both  advanced  in  front  of  the  pavilions,  when  the  black  herald  (Lieutenant  More)  ordered  his  trum- 
pets to  sound,  and  then  proclaimed  defiance  to  the  challenge  in  the  following  words : 

" '  The  knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain  present  themselves  here,  not  to  contest  by  words,  but  to  dis- 
prove by  deeds,  the  vainglorious  assertion  of  the  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and  enter  these  lists  to  main- 
uin  that  the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  are  not  excelled  in  beauty,  virtue,  or  accomplishments  by  any 
in  the  universe.*  i 

"  He  then  returned  to  the  part  of  the  barrier  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  shortly  af^er,  the  black 
knights,  attended  by  their  squires,  rode  into  the  lists  in  the  following  order : 

*^  Four  trumpeters  preceding  the  herald,  on  whose  tunic  was  represented  a  mountain  sending  forth  flames ; 
motto,  I  bum  forever. 

^'  Captain  Watson,  of  the  Guards,  as  chief,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  black  and  orange  silk,  and 
mounted  on  a  black,  managed  horse,  with  trappings  of  the  same  colors  with  his  own  dress,  appeared  in 
honor  of  Miss  Franks.  He  was  attended  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Cathcart.  Captain  Scott  bore  his 
lance,  and  Lieutenant  Lyttleton  his  shield.  The  device,  a  heart,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  motto,  Love 
and  glory. 

''  First  knight.  Lieutenant  Underwood,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Shippen ;  squire.  Ensign  Haverkam ;  device, 
a  pelican  feeding  her  young ;  motto,  For  thote  I  love. 

**  Seoond  knight,  Lieutenant  Winyard,  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Shippen ;  squire,  Captain  Boscawen ;  device, 
a  bay  leaf;  motto,  UnchangeabU. 

*'  Third  knight,  Lieutenant  Delaval,  in  honor  of  Miss  B.  Bond ;  squire,  Captain  Thome ;  device,  a  heart 
aimed  at  by  several  arrows,  and  struck  by  one ;  motto,  Only  one  pierce  me. 

'^  Fourth  knight,  Monsieur  Montluissant  (Lieutenant  of  the  Hessian  chasseurs),  in  honor  of  Miss  R.  Red- 
man ;  squire.  Captain  Campbell ;  device,  a  sunflower  turning  toward  the  sun ;  motto,  Te  viu  a  vom. 

'*  Fifth  knight,  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Chew ;  squire,  Lieutenant  Briscoe ;  device,  Cu- 
pid piercing  a  coat  of  mail  with  his  arrow ;  motto.  Proof  to  all  but  Love. 

**  Sixth  knight,  Brigade-major  Tarlton,  in  honor  of  Miss  W.  Smith ;  squire,  Ensign  Heart ;  device,  a 
light  dragoon ;  motto,  Swiflj  vigilant,  and  bold. 

*^  After  they  had  rode  round  the  lists,  and  made  their  obeisance  to  the  ladies,  they  drew  up  fronting  the 
White  Knights ;  and  the  chief  of  these  having  thrown  down  his  gauntlet,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Knights 
directed  his  esquire  to  take  it  up.  The  knights  then  received  their  lances  from  their  esquires,  fixing  their 
shields  on  their  left  arms,  and,  making  a  general  salute  to  each  other  by  a  very  graceful  movement  of  their 
lanoes,  turned  round  to  take  their  career,  and,  encountering  in  full  gallop,  shivered  their  spears.  In  the 
second  and  third  encounter  they  discharged  their  pistols.  In  the  fourth,  they  fought  with  their  swords. 
At  length  the  two  chiefs,  spurring  forward  into  the  center,  engaged  furiously  in  single  combat,  till  the  mar* 
shal  of  the  field  (Major  Gwyne)  rushed  in  between  the  chiefs,  and  declared  that  the  fair  damsels  of  the 

^         m  r  IT         1 1 ^       -         -  I  ■ ■  ^^ 

^  Captain  (afterward  Earl)  Cathcart  waa  a  aon  of  Lord  Cathcart,  the  chief  of  the  knights  on  tfaia  occaiion. 

*  Afterward  M*Jcr  AndrA.    The  lady  in  whoae  honor  he  appeared  waa  daughter  of  Cbief-juatiee  Chew.    His  aqolre  waa  hU 
brother,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  whom  the  king  afterward  knighted,  as  mentioned  on  page  199. 

*  Afberward  the  wife  of  General  Arnold. 
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Uajor  Aadrt't  DncripUoD  of  the  MIkIiIuiil 

On  Walnut  Street,  neai  Sixth,  was  tbe  priMn  used  u  the  British  Provost  in  1776. 
It  was  under  the  charge  of  that  infamotiily  ctuel  Moundrel,  Captain  Cunningham,  a  burly, 

Blended  Rose  and  BurniDg  MounlBin  were  perfE^ctly  MLisfied  with  the  proofi  of  love  and  the  signii  feus 
of  valor  given  by  their  Tespectiva  knights,  and  commanded  ibetn,  as  they  prized  the  fulara  favors  of  tbeit 
mistresses,  that  Ihej  would  instantly  desist  from  farther  combat.  Obedience  being  paid  by  ihe  ehiefs  to 
this  order,  Ifaey  joined  Iheir  reepective  bands.  The  White  Knights  and  their  attendants  filed  off  to  the  left. 
Ihe  Black  Knights  to  the  right,  and,  after  passing  each  other  at  the  lower  side  of  the  qniidrangle,  moved 
up  alternatelj'  till  they  approached  the  pavilions  of  the  ladies,  when  they  gave  a  genenU  salute. 

"  A  passage  being  now  opened  between  the  two  pavilions,  the  faiiighta,  preceded  by  their  squires  and 
the  bands  of  music,  rode  through  the  first  Irjumphal  arob,  and  arranged  themeelves  to  the  right  and  lelt. 
This  arch  was  erected  in  honor  of  Lord  Howe.     Il  presented  tvro  fronts,  in  the  Tuscan  order  i  the  pedi- 
ment was  adorned  with  various  naval  trophies,  anil  at  top  was  the  Aguie  of  Neplune,  with  a  tridenl  in  his 
right  hand.     In  a  niche  on  each  aide  stood  a  sailor  with  a  drawn  cutlass.     Three  plumes  of  feathers  were 
placed  on  the  summit  of  each  wing,  and  in  the  entablature  vras  this  inscription  :  Lau*  illi  dtbtlMr,  rt  ajiru 
gratia  major.    The  interval  between  the  two  arches  was  an  avenue  three  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-foar 
broad.     Il  was  lined  on  each  side  with  a  die  of  Iroops  ;  and  the  colors  of  all  the  army,  planted  at  proper 
distances,  hod  a  beBnliful  effect  in  diversifying  the  scene.     Between  those  colors  the  knights  and  squires 
look  their  staliona.     The  bands  continued  to  play  several  pieces  of  martial  music.     The  company  moved 
forward  in  procession,  with  the  ladies  in  the  Turkish  habits  in  fronl;   at 
these  passed,  they  were  sainted  by  their  fcnighLi,  who  then  dismounted  and 
joined  them;  and  in  this  order  we  were  all  conducted  into  a  garden  thai 
fronted  Ihe  house,  through  the  second  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  the  gen- 
eral.    This  arch  was  also  built  in  the  Tuscan  order.     On  the  interior  part 
of  the  pediment  was  painted  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  various  military  tro- 
j  phies.     Al  lop  stood  the  figure  of  Fame,  and  in  tbe  entabtalnre  this  device, 

)  /,  bimt,  quo  virluM  tua  tt  vottt ;  I  ptdt  fatuto.     On  tbe  right-hand  pillar  was 

placed  a  bomb-shell,  and  on  tbe  left  a  flaming  heart.      The  front  next  the 
house  was  adorned  with  preparations  for  fire-works.     From  the  garden  we 
ascended  a  flight  of  steps  covered  with  carpeta,  which  led  into  h  spacioni 
hall ;  the  panels  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,'  inclosing  festoona  of 
white  marble ;  the  surbaso,  and  all  below,  was  black.     In  this  hall,  and  in 
Ihe  adjoining  apartments,  were  prepared  tea,  lemonade,  and  other  coaling 
liquors,  lo  which  the  company  sealed  themselves;  during  which  time  tbe 
knighls  came  in,  and  on  the  knee  received  their  favors  from  their  respective, 
ladies.     One  of  these  rooms  was  afierward  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
faro-table.    As  you  entered  it,  you  saw,  on  a  panel  over  the  chimney,  a  cor- 
nucopia, exuberantly  tilled  with  flowers  of  the  richest  colors ;  over  the  door, 
as  you  went  out,  another  represented  itself  shrunk,  reversed,  and  emptied. 
"  From  these  apartments  we  were  conducted  up  to  a  ball-room,  decorated 
.>  in  a  light,  oleganl  style  of  painting.     The  ground  was  a  pale  blue,  paneled 
rramiDnauib;  Hitr«A>ii*.       '"'ith  a  small  gold  bead,  and  in  tbe  interior  tilled  with  dropping  festoons  of 
flowers  in  their  natural  colors.    Below  the  sarbase  the  ground  of  rose-pink, 
with  drapery  festooned  in  blue.     These  decorations  were  heightened  by  eighty-five  mirrors,*  decked  with 
rose-pink  silk  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers  ;  and  in  the  intermediate  spaces  were  thirty-four  branches  with 
wax-lights,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  On  the  same  floor  were  four  drawing-rooms,  with  side-boards  of  refreshments,  decorated  and  lighted  in 
the  name  style  and  taste  as  the  ball-room.  Tbe  ball  was  opened  by  Ihe  knights  and  their  ladies,  and  Ihe 
dances  continued  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  rock- 
ets began  the  fire-works.  These  were  planned  hy  Captain  Monlrcssor,  tbe  chief  engineer,  and  consisted 
of  twenty  diflerenl  exhibitions,  displayed  under  his  direction  with  the  happiest  success,  and  in  the  highest 
style  of  beauty.  Toward  tbe  conclusion,  the  interior  part  of  the  triumphal  arch  was  illuminated,  amid  an 
uninterrupted  flight  of  rockets  and  bursting  of  balloons.     The  military  trophies  on  each  side  assumed  a  va- 

'  Hid  cfaicf  parliinii  Qf  the  decDrnnDQi  were  pilnted  by  MiOorAndrt  indCiptBlii  OllrprSc 
I  ofKrne.palDtlng  In  tbMters.  Tlicj' Him  pslnlrd  the  •cent  _ 
bfiproceedtofwhlch  wera^Teplo  tbe  widows  md  orphus  of  tliAir  «a1dlarB.— Watton's  ^Ji. 

•  ThscDiImocDfttielJidlMwuairoUawi:  Ihon  of  Ihs  AJnttfrf  SoH  (white  •Ilk,  csDed  t/\>lMaiK.ft)nnlDg  lOoirliig  rob*, 
udopcn  Id  front  to  the  WHJit;  the  pink  luhilx  Lncha  wido.  and  fillpd  with  spsngletj  theiho«and  ttockin^  bIbo  tpAD|ied; 
tbn  hpiid.dreu  mora  toworln^  chsb  th«  drHwin^.  sud  Hlled  wlrfa  ■  pniliuion  of  p«tr1i  ud  jewels.  The  tuI  wu  spufled.  mad 
eilged  with  illTDrlice.  ThslBdiei  of  the  Buraiaf  i/smiUin  wore  whllo  luhei  eilgnd  with  blurli,  uid  black  triinmlngi  ta  whin 
•Uk  FiAanafK  gowni. 

There  were  no  IuUcb  ofBrliiata  oHIceti  at  Ihe  entcrtalamcnC.  except  Mlia  AncbTaat;,  the  newbrido  nf  Captain  tfantrHsor, 

ladiea  had  left  the  city  on  Ihe  approach  of  Ihe  Rritlsh.—Wntaon'i  .fmiiili,  ii.  "33. 
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iUin  indrt'i  D«*ertptlaD  of  tha  HkchUru.  PhlUdilplila  ProriMt 


iU-natared  Iriahman  of  sixty  years,  whosa  conduct  a>  provoit  marahal  here  aad  in  New 
York  has  connected  his  name  with  all  that  is  detestable.  There  were  confined  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  taken  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown,  many  of  whom  died  of  starvation  af^- 
er  feeling  the  lash  of  Cunningham's  whip,  or 
the  force  of  hts  heavy  boot,  and  were  buried  in 
the  Potter's  Field  near  by,  now  the  beautiful 
Washington  Square.  It  makes  the  blood  cur- 
dle to  read  of  the  suficrbgs  of  those  who  fell 
tinder  the  sway  of  that  monster,  so  devilish  in 
all  his  ways.     The  miseries  of  others  seemed  to 

give  htm  great  delight ;  and  often,  in  the  sight  Tm  WAunn  ^tukt  Pugan.i 

of  the  starving  prisoners,  would  ho  kick  aver  a 

pail  of  soup,  or  scatter  a  basket  of  fruit  or  cold  victuals  which  some  benevolent  hand  bad 
placed  upon  the  door-stone  with  the  hope  that  it  might  nourish  the  famished  soldiers  !  We 
shall  meet  him  hereafter  as  provost  marshal  in  New  York.     Tradition  say*  he  was  hung 

rielj  of  Iruupareat  colon.  Tbe  sbell  and  flBming  heart  on  ihe  wings  sent  Tonh  Cfainese  fountains,  sacceeded 
br  fire-pois.  Faine  appeared  &l  top,  spangled  with  stars,  and  from  her  trumpet  blowinf;  the  following  de- 
vice in  letters  of  light :  La  Lauritn  toM  immorteli.  j  lauttur  of  rockets,  bursting  TrtHn  Ibo  pediment, 
nmcladed  tbeyni  d'artifia. 

"  Ac  twelve  supper  was  aunonnced,  and  large  fblding-door*,  hitherto  artrnlly  concealed,  being  suddenly 
Ihrown  open,  discovered  n  magiiilicent  saloon  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  forty,  and  iwenly-two  feet  in 
height,  with  Ibree  alcoves  on  each  side,  which  served  for  sidu-boards.  The  ceiling  was  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  the  sides  were  painted  of  a  light  straw  color,  with  vine  leaves  and  featoons  of  flowers,  some  io 
a  bright,  some  in  a  darkish  green.  Fifty-six  large  pier-glasses,  ornamented  with  green  silk  utilieial  flow- 
ers and  ribbons ;  one  haadred  branches,  wilh  three  lights  in  each,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mir- 
Ton;  eighteen  losters,  each  wilb  twenly-fonr  lights,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented  as  the 
biuiebesi  three  hundred  wax  tapers,  disposed  along  the  supper-tables;  four  hundred  and  thirty  covers; 
twelve  hundred  dishes;  twcnly-foor  black  slaves  in  Oriental  dresses,  with  silver  collars  and  bracelets, 
ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bending  lo  ibe  ground  as  the  general  and  admiral  approached  the  saloon  ;  all 
thesei,  forming  together  the  moat  brilliant  assemblage  of  gay  objects,  and  appearing  at  once  as  we  entered 
by  an  easy  descent,  exhiliited  a  coup  ifoHl  beyond  description  magniflceni. 

"  Toward  the  end  of  supper,  the  herald  of  the  Blended  Rose,  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  attended  by  his 
inimpels,  entered  the  saloon,  and  proclaimed  the  king's  health,  the  qoeen,  and  the  royal  family ;  the  army 
and  navy,  wilh  their  respective  commanders ;  the  Icniph's  and  their  ladies ;  ihe  ladies  in  general.  Each 
ef  these  toasts  was  followed  by  a  floarish  of  music.  After  supper  we  returned  lo  the  ball-room,  and  coo- 
tinned  to  dance  till  four  o'clock. 

''Such,  my  friend,  is  the  description,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of  the  most  splendid  entertainment,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  given  by  an  army  lo  their  general.  But  wliat  must  bo  more  grateful  lo  Sir  William  Howe  is 
the  spirit  and  motive  from  which  it  was  given.  He  goes  from  this  tomorrow ;  but,  as  I  understand,  he 
means  to  stay  a  diy  or  two  with  his  brother  on  board  the  Eagle,  at  Billingsport.  1  shall  not  seal  this  Ictier 
till  I  see  him  depart  from  Philadelphia " 

'  This  edifice  was  erected  in  17T4,  and  taken  down  in  I83G-  The  beantiful  new  Alhensam  octiupies 
a  portion  of  the  ground  on  Sixth  Street,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  by  elegant  dwellings.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  the  architect  who  constructed  it  was  the  first  person  incarcerated  in  it.  He  was  a  Whij;,  and, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  British,  he  was  looked  op  in  thai  prison.  The  Pvblit  Lrdger  o(  Jane 
26ih,  I83T,  gives  an  account  of  an  armorial  drawing,  representing,  in  bold  relief,  a  coirass,  casque,  gorget, 
and  Roman  batlle-ax,  wilh  radiating  spears,  which  was  made  upon  an  arch  of  one  of  the  second  story  cells, 
by  Marshall,  an  English  engraver,  who  was  confined  there  for  many  years  for  connterfeiling  ihe  notes  of 
the  United  States  Bank.  He  was  the  son  of  the  notorious  "  Bag  and  Hatchet  Woman,"  of  St,  Giles's,  Lon- 
don, who  followed  the  British  army  in  its  Continental  campaigns,  and  gathered  spoils  from  the  slain  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those  who  were  dead  were  readily  plundered,  and  the  wounded  as  readily 
dispatched.  This  woman  and  son  were  masler-spints  in  the  purlieus  of  Si.  Giles's,  among  robbers  and 
eoonterfe iters.  The  gang  were  at  length  betrayed,  and  the  parent  and  child  fled  to  this  country,  bringing 
with  them  cousiderable  wealth  in  money  end  jewels.  They  lived  in  splendid  style  in  Philadelphia,  riding 
in  a  gorgeotis  oream-colored  phieton,  drawn  by  richly-caparisoned  horses,  driven  tandem.  Their  means 
were  soon  exhausted,  when  the  son  married,  and  commenced  hnsiness  as  an  engraver.  He  connlerfeiled 
notes  of  the  United  Slates  Bank,  iras  detected,  and  in  1S03  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  yeara'  oonfinemeni 
and  hard  labor  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  then  the  Slate  Penilentiaty.  While  he  was  in  prison,  bis 
nMtbar,  who  bad  wandered  away  from  Philadelphia  in  poverty  and  destitution,  was  executed  in  another 
state  for  a  Ibnl  murder  and  arson. 
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Washington  Square.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  AiTairs.  Tlie  SecrBtaiy'a  AUi. 

at  Newgate,  in  England  ;  bat  the  records  of  that  prison,  examined  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  exhibit 
no  such  name. 

Washington  Square^  the  finest  promenade  in  Philadelphia,  was  inclosed  and  set  apart 
as  a*  ♦•  Potter's  Field" — a  place  to  bury  strangers  in — in  1704,  and  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose until  within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  There  a  great  multitude  of  soldiers,  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  and  camp  diseases,  were  buried  in  1776^7.  It  was  indeed  a  Golgotha. 
Many  of  the  bodies,  buried  in  pits  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square,  were  piled  upon  each 
other,  the  topmost  barely  covered  with  earth.  At  least  two  thousand  American  soldiers 
were  buried  there  within  the  space  of  eight  months.  The  bodies  of  hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  yellow  fever,  in  1793,  there  found  a  resting-place.  At  that  time,  the  ground  being  full, 
interments  ceased.  It  was  made  a  public  walk  in  1815  ;  and  that  *'city  of  the  dead," 
shaded  by  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of  trees,  is  now  traversed  daily  by  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  teeming  city  of  the  living  around  it. 

From  Washington  Square  I  walked  to  No.  1 3  South  Sixth  Street,  to  view  the  ancient 
edifice  on  the  premises  of  the  late  P.  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.,  mentioned  by  Watson,  iti  his  An- 
nalSy  as  the  "  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs."*  I  was  disappointed,  for  improve- 
ment had  demolished  the  venerated  building,  and  stately  edifices,  dedicated  to  traffic,  occu- 
pied its  place.  Referring  to  this  building,  Mr.  Watson  observes  :  "  It  is  a  house  appropri- 
ately owned  by  such  a  possessor  [Duponceau] ;  for  in  it  he  who  came  as  a  volunteer  to 
join  our  fortune,  and  to  aid  our  cause,  as  a  captain  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  afterward 
one  of  the  under  secretaries  to  our  minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that  building  gave 
his  active  and  early  services.  In  the  year  1782—3,  under  that  humble  roof,  presided,  as 
our  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Up  stairs,  in 
the  small  front  room  facing  the  street,  sat  that  distinguished  personage,  wielding,  by  his 
mind  and  pen,  the  destinies  of  our  nation.  In  the  adjoining  back  room  sat  the  two  under 
secretaries — ^Louis  R.  Morris,  since  governor  of  Vermont,*  and  our  venerated  citizen,  Mr.  Du- 
v->.  ponceau.     These  having  charge  of  the  archives  of  the  nation, 

J3O ^"^^i^^CV^tCC     ^^®y  preserved  them  all  within  the  inclosure  of  a  small  wooden 

press !  The  only  room  down  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor,  was 
that  occupied  by  the  two  clerks  and  the  interpreter.  One  of 
these  clerks,  Mr.  Henry  Remsen,  was  afterward  president  of  a  bank  in  New  York ;'  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Stone,  has  been  governor  of  Maryland.  The  translator  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Tetard,  the  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church."*  The  house,  at  that  time,  was  quite 
beyond  the  verge  of  city  population  ;  now  the  site  is  near  the  center  of  bosinesff.  There 
are  other  localities  of  lesser  note,  made  memorable  by  events  of  the  Revolution.  I  can  not 
note  them  all,  for  other  scenes  of  more  general  interest  demand  our  attention.  The  curious 
in  such  matters  may  find  a  full  reward  in  perusing  Watson's  Annah  of  PhUaddpkia, 
which  contain  nearly  all  that  is  worth  remembering  of  the  past  of  that  city. 

The  sites  of  many  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  covered  up  and  forgotten  forever.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  some  living  person  who  could  point  out  the  localities  of  the  intrenchments 
which  Howe  caused  to  be  thrown  up  across  the  isthmus  at  Philadelphia,  between  the  Del- 
aware and  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  the  British  army  when  they 
first  occupied  the  city.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  point  out  those  localities  through  the 
aid  of  a  more  reliable  cicerone  than  tradition,  a  rare  and  valuable  map  of  Philadelphia,^ 
published  in  London  in  1779,  the  year  following  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  British. 
It  was  drawn  by  competent  engineers  in  the  king's  service.  It  is  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  plan  of  Philadelphia  published  in  Tanner's  Atlas  in  1843.     By  a  careful  comparison 

^  A  picture  of  this  building  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  This  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Morris  was  never  governor  of  Vermont.  He  was  clerk  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  state  in  1790,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1797  to  1803. 

*  Manhattan  Bank.  ^  JinnaUy  i.,  423. 

^  This  map  is  entitled,  "  A  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  works  and  encamp- 
ments of  his  majesty^s  forces,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  William  Howe,  K.B." 
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BrttUh  FortifiefttioM  in  Pbilidelphia.  The  BritMi  EncampmeBt.  Feraooal  Appearance  of  the  Britiah  CMBcen. 

of  the  two  I  have  obtained  the  following  result,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  quite  correot: 
The  line  of  intrenchments  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  Conoquonoque  Creek,  just  above  Willow  Street,  to  the  "  Upper  Ferry"  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, then  nearly  on  a  line  with  Callowhill  Street.  They  consisted  of  ten  redoubts,  con- 
nected by  strong  palisades.  The  first  redoubt,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  was  near  the  junction  of  Green  and  Oak  Streets,  and  then  near  the 
forks  of  the  roads  leading  to  Frankford  and  Kensington.  The  second  redoubt  was  a  little 
west  of  North  Second  and  Noble  Streets ;  the  third,  between  North  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and 
Noble  and  Buttonwood  Streets  ;  the  fourth,  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Noble  and  Button- 
wood  ;  the  fii^h,  on  Tenth,  between  Buttonwood  and  Pleasant ;  the  sixth,  on  Buttonwood; 
between  Thirteenth  and  North  Broad  ;  the  seventh,  on  North  Schuylkill  Eighth,  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Street ;  the  eighth,  on  North  Schuylkill^  Fifth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  ;  the  ninth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Second,  near  Callowhill  Street ;  and 
the  tenth,  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  "  Upper  Ferry." 

The  encampment  extended  westward  from  North  Fifth,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill,  as 
far  as  North  Schuylkill  Second.  The  Hessian  grenadiers  were  encamped  between  Callow- 
hill, Noble,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Streets.  The  fourth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  British  grena-^ 
diers,  and  a  body  of  fusileers,  were  on  the  north  side  of  Callowhill,  between  Seventh  and 
Fourteenth  Streets.  Eight  regiments  lay  upon  high  ground,  known  as  Bush's  Hills,  ex- 
tending from  Fourteenth,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Vine,  to  the  Upper  Ferry.  Near  the  re- 
doubt at  the  Ferry  was  another  body  of  Hessians.  The  Yagers,  horse  and  foot,  were  en- 
camped upon  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  North  Schuylkill  Front  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
On  the  Ridge  Road,  near  Thirteenth  Street,  and  on  Eighth,  near  Green,  were  corps  of  in- 
fantry. Light  dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  infantry  were  posted  near  a  pond  between 
Vine,  Race,  North  Eighth,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  Gray's,  or  »« Lower  Ferry,"  was  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Arsenal,  on  the  Schuylkill.  A  little  below  the  "  Middle  Ferry,"  at 
the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  a  fascine  redoubt,  and  near  it  the  sev- 
onty-first  regiment  was  encamped.  Some  Yagers  were  stationed  at  the  **  Point  House"  (see 
map  on  page  298),  opposite  Gloucester.  These  localities,  with  those  of  the  redoubts  men* 
tioned  on  page  310,  were  all  out  of  the  city  ;  its  extent  then  being  from  Christian  Street  on 
the  south,  to  Callowhill  Street  on  the  north,  or  the  boundary  of  Spring  Garden.  It  was  wid- 
est between  Arch  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  it  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  Ninth  Street.* 

When  winter  set  in,  many  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  ofiicers,  occupied  the  public  build- 
ings and  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  also  the  old  British  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
The  artillery  were  quartered  in  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  the 
State  House  yard  was  made  a  park  for  their  use.  During  the  winter.  General  Howe  oc- 
cupied a  house  on  High  Street,  where  Washington  afterward  resided  ;*  his  brother,  Lord 

*  The  following  composed  the  entire  number  of  public  buildings  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time :  State 
HoDse;  Market;  Jail;  Work-house;  Barracks,  built  in  1 755 ;  College  and  Academy ;  City  Alnos-house ; 
Quakers'  Alms-house ;  two  Quaker  meeting-houses ;  Christ  Church ;  Anabaptist  meeting-house ;  Presby- 
terian meeting-house ;  German  Lutheran  Church ;  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  St.  Paul's  Church ;  St.  Peter's 
Church ;  the  Swedes'  Church ;  Quakers'  School-house ;  and  a  small  city  court>house.  The  hospital  and 
play-house  were  in  the  unsettled  part  of  the  town. 

*  See  engraving,  page  302.  Watson  has  the  following  notice  of  the  personal  appearance  of  some  of  the 
British  officers :  "Sir  William  Howe  was  a  fine  figure,  full  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  not  un- 
like in  bis  appearance  to  General  Washington.  His  manners  were  graceful,  and  be  was  much  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  soldiers  for  bis  generosity  and  afiability.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  successor,  was  short 
and  fat,  with  a  full  face  and  prominent  nose.  In  his  intercourse  he  was  reserved,  and  not  so  popular  as 
Howe.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  short  and  thick-set,  his  hair  somewhat  gray,  his  face  well  formed  and 
agreeable,  his  manners  remarkably  easy  and  afiable.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  men.  General  Kntp- 
HAUSSN  was  much  of  the  German  in  his  appearance ;  not  tall,  but  slender  and  straight.  His  features  were 
•harp ;  in  manners  he  was  very  polite.  He  was  gentle,  and  much  esteemed.  He  spread  his  butter  upon 
his  bread  with  his  thumb !  Colonel  Taelbton  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  heavily 
made,  large  muscular  legs,  dark  complexion,  and  his  eyes  small,  black,  and  piercing.  He  was  very  active. 
General  Hows,  while  in  Philadelphia,  seized  and  kept  for  his  own  use  Mary  Pemberton'a  coach  and 
horsat,  in  which  he  used  to  ride  about  town." — jinnaU^  ii.,  287. 
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LpOM  of  the  Delaware  Frigate.  Torpedoea  aent  down  the  River  from  Bordentown.  *'  Battle  of  the  Kega." 

Howe,  resided  in  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank ;  General  Knyphausen  lived  in  South  Second,  opposite  Little  Dock  Street ;  Corn- 
wallis's  quarters  were  in  Second,  above  Spruce  Street;  and  Major  Andre  dwelt  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  mansion  in  a  court  back  from  High  Street.* 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  Philadelphia,  they  erected  three  batteries 
near  the  river,  to  protect  the  city  against  the  American  shipping.*  Before  the  battericB 
were  finished.  Commodore  Hazlewood  ordered  the  Delaware  and  Montgomery  frigates,  each 
of  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  sloop  Fly,  some  galleys  and  gondolas,  to  move  near  and  attack 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  they  opened  a  cannonade  upon 
the  works.  The  Delaware  grounded,  at  the  falling  of  the  tide,  near  the  present  Up- 
per Ferry  to  Camden  from  Kensington,  and,  before  she  could  be  got  off,  the  guns  of  the 
British  batteries  compelled  her  colors  to  be  struck.  A  schooner  was  driven  ashore,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vessels  escaped  down  the  river.  The  afiair  was  badly  managed,  and  dis- 
aster followed.  These  batteries,  as  well  as  the  lines  of  fortifications  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Schuylkill,  have  long  since  passed  away. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  various 
ways.  In  January,  some  Whigs  at  Bordentown  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware, 
which  were  filled  with  powder,  and  furnished  with  machinery,  in  such  a  manner  that,  on 
rubbing  against  any  object  in  the  stream,  they  would  immediately  explode.  These  torpe 
does  were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
They  were  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  shipping  then  lying  in  the  river  op- 
posite Philadelphia.  It  so  happened  that,  on  the  very  night  when  these  kegs  were  sent  down, 
the  vessels  were  hauled  into  the  docks  to  avoid  the  efiects  of  the  ice  then  rapidly  forming. 
They  thus  escaped  mischief.  One  of  these  kegs  exploded  near  the  city,  and  spread  general 
alarm.  Not  a  stick  or  chip  floated  for  twenty-four  hours  afterward  but  it  was  fired  at  by 
the  British  troops.  This  battle  of  the  kegs  furnished  the  theme  for  a  facetious  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

^  Mrs.  Bacbe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  occupied  bis  house  when  the  enemy  approached  Philadelphia. 
She  left  the  city,  and  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  After  her  return  in  July,  she  thus  wrote  to 
her  father,  who  was  then  in  France :  ^*  I  found  your  bouse  and  furniture,  upon  my  return  to  town,  in  much 
better  order  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  such  a  rapacious  crew.  They  stole  and  carried 
off  with  them  some  of  your  musioal  instruments,  viz.,  a  Welsh  harp,  ball  harp,  the  set  of  tuned  bells  which 
were  in  a  box,  viol-de-gamba,  all  the  spare  armonica  glasses,  and  one  or  two  spare  cases.  Your  armonica 
is  safe.*  They  took  likewise  the  few  books  that  were  left  behind,  the  chief  of  which  were  Templets 
school-books,  and  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  French,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public. 
Some  of  your  electric  apparatus  is  missing  \  also,  a  Captain  Andre  took  with  him  a  picture  of  you  w^hich 
hung  in  the  dining-room." 

'  One  of  these,  with  three  guns,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  navy  yard ;  another,  with  four  guns,  was 
below  the  navy  yard,  near  Reed  and  Swanson  Streets ;  another,  with  three  guns,  was  in  front  of  Wharton^s 
Mansion,  upon  an  eminence  below  Front  and  Christian  Streets. 

'  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  also  the  author  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  one  of  our  most  popular  national  songs.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of 

"THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 
"  Gallanta  attend,  and  hear  a  friend  "  'Tvraa  early  day,  at  poeta  aay. 

Trill  forth  barmonioua  ditty ;  Juat  when  the  aun  waa  rising, 

Strange  things  I'll  tell,  which  late  befell  A  soldier  stood  on  log  of  wood. 

In  Philadelphia  city.  And  saw  a  thing  sarpriaing. 

*  This  was  a  musical  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  saw,  in  London,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  tamblers, 
and  played  by  passing  a  wet  finger  around  their  rims.  The  glasses  were  arranged  on  a  table,  and  tuned  by  putting  water  to 
them  until  they  gave  the  notes  required.  Franklin  waa  charmed  by  the  sweet  tones,  and,  after  many  trials, >9ucceeded  in  coo- 
structing  an  instrument  of  a  different  form,  and  much  auperior.  His  glasaea  were  made  in  die  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  with  an 
open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle.  They  were  then  arranged,  one  after 
another,  on  this  spindle ;  the  largest  at  one  end,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  smallest  at  the  other  end.  The  tones 
depended  on  the  size  of  the  glasses.  The  spindle,  with  its  series  of  glasses,  was  fixed  horizontally  in  a  case,  and  turned  by  • 
wheel  attached  to  its  large  end,  upon  the  principle  of  a  common  spinning- wheel  The  performer  sat  in  frxint  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  tones  were  brought  out  by  applying  a  wet  finger  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  glasses  as  they  turned  round.  It  became 
quite  a  popular  instrument  A  Miss  Cecilia  Davies  acquired  great  akill  in  playing  upon  it,  and,  with  her  sister,  p^formed  in 
rarious  cities  in  Europe.  She  performed  in  the  pretence  of  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Archduchess  of  Austria.  Metastaaio  composed  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  expressly  designed  to  be 
sung  by  her  sister,  and  accompanied  by  the  mmoniea. — Sparks's  Lift  of  Franklin,  page  964. 
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Alirm  dnriog  die  BflicfaiaDza  FiBU. 


BoldoeM  of  Ameiieani. 


loterMtiog  VlmcM  near  PhUadelpbiR. 


On  the  night  of  the  Mischianza,  while  the  enemy  were  enjoying  the  festivities  of  they^^i 
Colonel  Allen  M*Lane,  father  of  one  of  our  ministers  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  devised  a 
stratagem  to  break  them  up.  At  ten  o'clock  he  reached  the  abatis  in  front  of  the  British 
works  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  four  divisions,  supported  by  Clow's  dragoons. 
They  carried  camp-kettles  filled  with  combustibles,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  fired  the 
whole  line  of  abatis.  The  British  beat  the  long  alarm  roll,  and  the  assailants  were  at- 
tacked and  pursued  by  the  strong  guard  along  the  lines.  The  officers  at  the  fete  managed 
to  keep  the  ladies  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  without.  M'Lane  and  his  associates 
escaped  to  the  hills  of  the  Wissahicon,  and  bent  their  way  toward  Valley  Forge.  This  was 
the  last  time  the  British  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  patriots  while  in  Philadelphia  ;  for  they 
soon  afterward  evacuated  the  city,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  marched  for  New  Yoik.  We 
shall  overtake  them  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

Germantown,  Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  and  Valley  Forge,  lying  within  a  short  distance 
of  Philadelphia,  are  all  intimately  connected,  in  their  Revolutionary  history,  with  the  city, 
particularly  in  relation  to  its  possession  and  final  evacuation  by  the  British  in  1777^9. 
We  will  proceed  to  these  interesting  localities,  after  considering,  for  a  moment,  the  patriot^ 
ism  of  the  taomen  of  Philadelphia,  which  beamed  out,  clear  as  Hesperus,  at  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  the  summer  of  1780  the  distress  of  the  American  army  waa  very  great,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  clothing,  and  the  inadequate  means  possessed  by  the  commissary  depart- 


*'A8  in  amaze  be  ctood  to  gaze 
(The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sii^. 
He  apied  a  acore  of  kega,  or  more, 
Come  floating  down  the  tide,  air. 

"  A  aaflor,  too,  in  Jerkin  bine, 

The  amnge  appearance  Tiewing, 
Firat  d^-d  bia  eyea,  in  great  aurpriae, 
Then  aaid,  *  Some  miachleTa  brewing. 

*•  *  Tbeae  kega,  I'm  told,  the  rebela  hold, 
Pack'd  np  like  pickled  herring; 
And  they're  come  down  tf  attack  the  town 
In  thia  new  way  of  ferry 'ng.' 

"The  aoldier  flew,  the  aaflor  too, 
And,  acared  almoat  to  death,  air, 
Wore  out  their  ahoea  to  apread  the  news, 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  air. 

**  Now  np  and  down,  diroughout  the  town, 
Moat  flmntie  acenea  were  acted ; 
And  aome  ran  here,  and  othera  there. 
Like  men  almoat  diatracted. 

"  Some  fire  cried,  which  aome  denied, 
Bat  aaid  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girli  and  boya,  with  hideona  noise, 
Ran  throogb  the  atreet*  half  naked. 

•*  Sir  William*  be,  anug  aa  a  flea. 
Lay  all  thia  time  a  snoring ; 
Mor  dream'd  of  harm  as  be  lay  warm 
In  bed  with  Mrs.  L  . . .  ng.t 

**  Now,  in  a  fright,  he  atarta  upright. 
Awaked  by  auch  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyea,  an^boMly  cries. 
*For  God'a  aake,  whaf  a  the  matter  V 

"  At  bia  bed-aide  he  then  eapled 
Sir  Erakine.t  at  command,  air; 
Upon  one  foot  he  bad  one  boot, 
And  Mother  in  hia  hand,  air. 

•"Arise!  arise  I'  Sir  Erakine  cries : 
'  The  rebela— more's  the  pity- 
Without  a  boat,  are  all  afloot. 
And  ranged  before  the  city. 


" '  The  motley  crew,  in  reasels  new, 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  air, 
Pack'd  up  in  baga,  or  wooden  kegs, 
Come  driring  down  the  tide,  sir. 

•*  ♦  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war ; 
These  kegs  must  aU  be  routed ; 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted.' 

**The  royal  band  now  ready  atand. 
All  ranged  in  dread  array,  air. 
With  stomach  atout  to  see  it  out. 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

"  The  cannona  roar  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  small-arms  loud  did  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 
E'er  saw  ao  atrango  a  battle. 

*'  The  rebel  dalea,  the  rebel  Tales, 
With  rebel  treea  aurrounded. 
The  diatant  wooda,  the  hills  and  flooda. 
With  rebel  echoea  aoundcd. 

*"nie  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 
Attack'd  from  every  quarter ; 
Why  sure  (thought  they),  the  dcTil's  to  pay 
*Mong  folk  abore  the  water. 

*'Tbe  kegs,  'tis  said,  diough  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoopa,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 
The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

**  From  mom  to  night,  these  men  of  might 
Display'd  amazing  courage. 
And  when  the  sun  waa  fairly  down. 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

**A  hundred  men,  witii  each  a  pen, 
Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few. 
Their  ralor  to  record,  sir. 

**  Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  theae  wicked  kega,  sir, 
That,  years  to  come,  if  they  get  Iiome, 
They'll  make  their  boaata  and  brags,  dr." 


•  Sir  William  Howe. 

t  TIm  wife  of  •  Bostcm  refugee,  who  was  then  a  commissary  of  prisoners  in  Philadelphia.    He  ia  represented  by  some  aa 
behif  second  only  to  Cunningham  in  cruelty,  while  othera  apeak  of  him  aa  an  honorable  man.  X  Sir  William  Brskine. 
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menttoafibrd  a  supply.    Tba  generoasBympathiei  of  the  ladiet  of  Philadelphia  were  amused, 
and  they  formed  an  auociation  for  the  pnrpoM  of  affording  relief  to  the  poor  soldien.     Never 
WBB  the  energy  of  genuine  sympathy  more  nobly  exercited  than 
\  by  the  patriotic  women  who  joined  hands  in  this  holy  endeavor. 

i  Afra.  Esther  Reed,  the  wife  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  though 

I  feeble  in  health,  and  surronnded  by  family  cftres,  entered  with 

I  hearty  zeal  into  the  serrice,  and  was,  by  the  united  voice  of 

1  her  BisocialM,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society.'     Mrs.  Sarah 

Bache,  daughter  of  Dr,  Franklin,  was  also  a  conspicuous  acto. 
I  in  the  formation  of  the  association,  and  in  carrying  out  ill 

plans.     All  classes  became  interested,  and  the  result  was  glo- 
rious.    "All  ranks  of  society  seemed  to  ^ave  joined  in  the  lib- 

^  eral  effort,  from  Fhillis,  the  colored  woman,  with  her  humble 

Z     ],        '~a  seven  shillings  and  siipenee,  to  the  Marchionsas  De  La  Fayette. 

Mis,  HTHBA  KKXD.  ■■  ,  i  i         i  .  ■•11^ 

who  contributed  one  hundred  gumeaa  in  specie,  and  the  Count- 
-ess  De  Luzerne,  who  gave  six  thousand  dollars  in  Continental  paper.*     Those  who  bad  no 

money  to  contribute  gave  the  service  of  their  hands  in  plying         ,^_—  ^— _ ~— — ^^i-, 

the  needle,  and  in  almost  every  house  the  good  work  went  on.  i 

It  was  charity  in  its  genuine  form,  and  from  its  purest  source 

— the  voluntary  outpourings  from  the  heart.     It  wbb  not  stim-  | 

ulated  by  the  excitements  of  our  day— neither  fancy  fairs  or 
bazars  ;  but  the  American  women  met,  and,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity that  asked  interposition,  relieved  it.     They  solicited  money 

and  other  contributions  directly  and  for  a  precise  and  avowed  I 

object.     They  labored  with  their  needles,  and  sacrificed  their  | 

trinkets  and  jewelry,"*  The  Marquis  De  ChaateUux,  who 
was  in  Philadelphia  while  these  efforts  were  in  progress,  was 
delighted  with  the  event.      In  describing  a  visit  to  several  of  u     r        ■> 

the  American  ladies,  he  says,  ■■  We  began  by  Mrs.  Bache.     She 

merits  all  the  anxiety  we  bad  to  see  her,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Franklin.  Simple 
in  her  manners,  like  her  respectable  father,  she  possesses  his  benevolence.  She  conducted 
u*  into  a  room  filled  with  work,  lately  finished  by  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia.  This  work 
consisted  neither  of  embroidered  tambour  waistcoats,  nor  net-work  edgings,  nor  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade — it  was  a  quantity  of  shirts  for  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ladief 
bought  the  linen  from  their  own  private  purses,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  cutting  them  out 
and  sewing  them  themselves.  On  each  shirt  was  the  name  of  the  married  or  unmarried 
lady  who  made  it,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty-two  hundred."*    The  results  of  this  cflbn 

*  Mrs.  Reed  was  a  daughter  of  Dennis  de  Berdt,  a  London  merchant,  and  for  some  time  agent  for  ibr 
coloDies.  De  Bordl's  house  waa  Ihe  refOTt  of  many  Americans  in  England,  among  whom  was  Joaeph 
Reed,  who  afterward  became  his  danghler's  husband.  They  were  married  in  London  in  1780.  Her  fa- 
ther bwsme  a  bankrupt,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Esther  accompanied  her  boahand  lo  America  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage.  The  Revolution  soon  broke  out,  and,  as  Mr.  Reed  was  an  active  parlicipalur 
in  its  earliest  hostile  scenes,  Uie  young  wife  and  mother  was  kept,  almost  from  her  first  resideneo  in  Amer- 
iea,  in  a  stale  of  excilemeni  anJ  alarm.  Fragile  in  body,  and  of  nervous  temperament,  her  health  euflered ; 
and,  a  few  months  after  she  became  an  nclive  member  of  the  association  of  ladies  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  ^o  went  down  intoihe  crave.    She  died  on  the  ISih  of  September,  1780,  nged  thirty-four  years 

*  La  Fayette  contribnted  this  sum  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Reed  inclosing  the 
amount,  he  remarked,  "  Without  presuming  lo  break  in  upon  the  rules  of  your  respected  Dsaocielion,  okay 
1  most  humbly  present  myself  a*  her  embassador  to  the  confcdcrale  ladles,  and  solicit  in  her  name  that  Mrs. 
President  be  pleased  In  accept  her  offering." 

M.  Do  Marbois,  the  French  secretary  of  legation,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Reed  on  Ihe  occasion,  said.  "  Tou 
have  been  chosen,  madaiu,  for  that  Important  duty,  because,  among  them  all,  you  are  the  best  patriot,  Ibr 
most  zealous  and  active,  and  most  attached  to  the  interests  of  your  country." 

'  Equal  lo  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 

*  Mrs.  EHet's  Women  of  tht  Rtvnlntion,  i.,  53.      Life  and  Con-ttpondmct  of  Pretidntl  Herd. 

'  Traveli  in  Itorik  jlmtrira,  i.,  197,     The  marquis,  in  his  account  of  his  soeial  interoourse  in  Fhiladsl- 
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were  great  and  timely.  The  aggregate  amount  of  contributions  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  specie  value.  Added 
to  this  was  a  princely  donation  from  Robert  Morris  of  the  contents  of  a  ship  fully  laden 
with  military  stores  and  clothing,  which  had  unexpectedly  arrived.^  During  the  cold  winter 
that  followed,  hundreds  of  poor  soldiers  in  Washington's  camp  had  occasion  to  bless  the 
women  of  Philadelphia  for  their  labor  of  love. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November,  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Germantown, 
about  six  miles  distant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Agnew,  who  journeyed  with  me  to  ^^^ 
Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  Paoli.  It  was  a  delightful  morning,  the  air 
a  little  frosty.  The  road  from  the  city  to  its  ancient  suburban  village  passes  through  a 
pleasant,  undulating  country,  and  was  swarming  with  vehicles  of  every  kind  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  way.  The  village  of  Germantown  extends  along  a  fine  Macadamized  road  for 
nearly  three  miles,  having  no  lateral  streets,  and,  though  so  near  a  great  commercial  city, 
few  places  in  the  United  States  present  more  striking  appearances  of  antiquity.  Twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  low,  steep-roofed,  substantial  stone  houses,  with  quaint  pent-eaves  and  pon- 
derous cornices,  built  by  the  early  inhabitants,  yet  remain,  and  produce  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  elegant  modern  mansions  of  a  later  generation.*  It  was  first  laid 
out  and  a  settlement  commenced  under  a  grant  to  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  in  1684.  He 
purchased  six  thousand  acres  from  William  Penn,  and  the  whole  was  settled  by  Germans. 
James  Logan,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Penn,  had  a  favorite  country  house  upon  a  hili 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  village,  which  is  still  called  Logan's  Hill." 

phis,  iDCDtions  a  visit  to  Mr.  Huntiogton,  the  President  of  Congress.  **  We  found  him,"  he  says,  "  in  his 
cabinet,  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  This  simplicity  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  Fabrioins's  and  the  Philo- 
peraens.  Mr.  Huntington  is  an  upright  man,  and  espouses  no  party."  Mr.  Duponceaa  relates  that  Mr. 
Huntington  and  himself  often  breakfasted  together  on  whortleberries  and  milk.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  H.  said,  *^  What  now,  Mr.  Daponceau,  would  the  princes  (^  Europe  say,  could  they  see  the  first  mag- 
istrate of  this  great  country  at  his  frugal  repast  ?" — Watson,  i.,  424. 

'  De  Chastellux,  speaking  of  Robert  Morris,  says,  '^  It  is  scascely  to  be  credited  that,  amid  the  disasters 
of  America,  Mr.  Morris,  the  inhabitant  of  a  town  just  emancipated  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  should 
possess  a  fortune  of  eight  millions.  It  is,  however,  in  the  most  critical  times  that  great  fortunes  are  ac- 
quired. The  fortunate  return  of  several  ships,  the  still  more  successful  cruises  of  his  privateers,  have  in- 
creased his  riches  beyond  his  expectations,  if  not  beyond  his  wishes."  Morris  lost  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels,  most  of  them  without  insurance,  during  the  war ;  but,  as  many  escaped,  and  made  immense 
profits,  his  losses  were  made  up  to  him.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  Mr.  Morris  remarked  that, 
notwithstanding  he  lost  immense  sums,  he  came  out  of  the  difficulties,  at  the  peace,  "  about  even." 

Among  the  numerous  clerks  employed  by  Mr.  Morris  was  James  Rees,  who  entered  his  service  in  1776, 
then  a  lad  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Mr.  Rees  died  at  his  residence  in  Geneva,  New  York,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

*  Mr.  Watson  says  (p.  19,  vol.  ii.),  "  Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Germantown  are  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  clay  and  straw  mixed,  and  over  it  is  laid  a  thin  lime  plaster.  In  a  house  ninety  years  of  age,  taken 
down,  the  grass  in  the  clay  appeared  as  green  as  when  first  cot.  Oldmixon  describes  Germantown  in  1700 
as  composed  of  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  lined  on  each  side,  in  front  of  the  houses,  with  *  blooming 
peach-trees.' " 

'  James  Logan  was  the  Indian's  friend,  and,  in  remembrance  of  him,  Shikellimus  named  his  son  Logan. 
Shikellimus  was  a  Cayuga  chief,  and  one  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
vians. Logan  became  a  chief  among  the  Mingoes,  and  dwelt  in  the  present  Mifilin  county,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  a  friend  of  the  whites,  but  suffered  dreadfully  at  their  hands.  His  whole  family  were  mur- 
dered  on  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  Wheeling,  by  a  baind  of  white  men  who  feigned  friendship,  in  the  spring 
of  1774.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  his  consent  was  asked  to  a  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  made  the  following  speech  to  the  white  messenger,  which  Mr.  Jefierson  has  preserved  :  "  I  ap- 
peal to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  no  meat ;  if  he 
ever  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  coun- 
trymen pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  tc 
have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,*  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and 
nnprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.     I  have  sought  it.     I  have  killed  many.     I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.     For 

*  It  h»B  bera  Mlicfaetorify  demoiiftnited  that  Logan  wtm  mlitakeD  in  the  name  of  the  leader  of  dioao  who  slew  hia  firieada. 
Thta  rabject  la  noticed  mora  in  detail  in  a  lubcequent  chapter. 

ir.  X 
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Tn  varibua  ways  the  history  of  Germantown  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Phila- 
clelphia,  particularly  at  the  lime  of  the  B.evolutiua.      It  was  then  the  residence  of  several 
men  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  iho  war ;  and  in  1 7  93,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
ia  Philadelphia,  the  ofiiceii  of  both  the  state  and  federal  governments  resided  there  for  a 
short  time.     President  Washiogton  occupied  the  mansion  of  the  Perot  family,  where  General 
ILowe  had  his  quarters  at  one  time.     Jeflerson,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  occupied  the 
building  afterward  the  Bank  of  German- 
town  ;  and  other  officers  of  the  general  gov- 
erument  were  in  private  hoii8<:a.    The  trus- 
tees of  the  Academy  agreed  to  rent  that  ed- 
ifice "to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slatea, 
at  their  neit  session,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars."    The  whole  building  was 
only  eighty  feet  long  and  lifiy  wide,  yet  it 
was  considered  suflicienlly  laige  to  acconn- 
modate  the  representatives  of  the  nation  at 
that  time. 

We  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  th« 
village,  and  reined  up  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  "  Chew's  House,"  the  most  noted  and 
attractive  relic  of  the  Revolution  now  in 
Germantown,  It  stands  back  several  rode 
from  the  street,  on  (he  east  side,  and  is  surroimded  by  noble  trees'  and  shrubbery  in  profusion. 
The  honse  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice  with  ample  wings.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
were  the  mutilated  remains  of  several  fine  marble  statues  and  vases,  some  standing,  others 
lying  upon  the  ground.  They  are  evidences  of  the  refined  taste  of  its  distinguished  owner. 
Chief-justice  Chew,'  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy  mementoes  of  the  destructive  char- 
acter of  war.  These  fine  specimen^  of  sculpture  were  all  perfect  before  the  conflict  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Germantown  occurred  ;  they  were  battered,  broken,  and  cast  down  by  the 
cannon-balls  hurled  on  that  occasion.  We  passed  an  hour  with  the  venerable  present 
owner  of  the  mansion,  the  widow  of  a  son  of  Chief-justice  Chew.  She  received  us  with 
much  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  leading  us  to  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 
The  walls  of  the  large  room  on  the  south  are  covered  with  old  paintings,  chiefly  family 
portraits,  many  of  them  by  eminent  artists,  and  possessing  much  merit.  Mrs.  Chew  showed 
me  several  mementoes  of  the  battle,  among  which  are  the  scan  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stair-case,  which  were  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball  through  the  house.  In 
the  stable  we  saw  the  old  doors  of  the  mansion,  completely  riddled  by  musket-balls.  Mrs. 
Chew  informed  us  that  the  house  was  so  much  injured,  that  four  or  five  carpeuturs  were 
employed  a  whole  winter  in  repairing  it. 

The  battle  of  Germantown  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  1777.     De- 

■  9rptEiDberii.    fcBtcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,"  Washington  retreated,  with  hia  whole 

''^'  army,  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  at  Germantown.     At  soou  as  hia 

my  country  I  rejoice  at  ibe  beams  of  peace.     But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  ihsi  mine  ia  the  joy  of  foar, 
Logan  never  felt  fear.      He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  bis  lire.      Wbo  is  there  to  inourn  far  Logaii? 

'  Benjamin  Chew  was  born  in  MsTyland,  Novcniher  20lh,  1722.  He  studied  lnw  first  wilh  Andrew 
Hamilton,  and  afierward  in  London.  He  went  lo  Philadelphia  in  1754,  where  he  held  the  respeclive  ofGce* 
uT  recorder  of  the  city,  rcgjaler  of  wills,  sltorney  general,  and  firally  became  chiefjaaliee  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  course  was  doubtful  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  After  ibe 
promulgalion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be  look  a  decided  stand  against  the  Wfaigs,  and  relired 
lo  private  life.  In  17T7  he  refused  to  sign  a  parole,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  lo  Fredericksburg,  Virginim. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  High  Court  cf  Errors  and  Appeals,  and  held  that  oIliGe  until 
the  abolilion  of  ihe  Iribanal  in  ISOfi.  He  died  on  the  20lh  of  January,  1810,  aged  nearly  eiehty-eipht 
years.  His  father  was  the  Honorable  Samuel  Chew,  of  Delaware;  a  member  of  Ihe  society  of  Friends,  wbo 
was  a  judge  and  a  physician. 
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soldiers  were  rested  and  refreshed,'  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  marched  to 
oppose  the  array  of  Howe,  then  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia.  The  two  p  "»  >■ 
armies  met  near  the  Warren  Tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city.  Washington  made  preparations  to  attack  the  lef\  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  an  engage- 
ment was  about  to  take  place  a  little  north  of  the  Goshen  meeting-house,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  wet  the  powder  of  both  parties,  and  prevented  a  conflict. 
The  storm  continued  all  night,  and  before  dawn  the  enemy  lefl  their  position,  and  moved 
down  the  road  leading  to  Swedes  Ford.  Perceiving  this,  Washington  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill above  them  at  Parker's  Ford,  hoping  to  be  able  to  confront  them  while  on  their  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  Howe  did  not  cross,  but  wheeled  and  made  a  rapid  march  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  toward  Reading.  Supposing  Howe's  design  to  be  either  to  turn  the 
right  of  his  army,  or  to  get  possession  of  the  American  stores  deposited  at  Reading,  Wash- 
ington moved  his  forces  up  the  river  near  to  Pottsgrove  (now  Pottstown),  twenty  miles  above 
Norristown.  Howe's  march  seemed  to  have  been  a  movement  to  deceive  Washington  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  moved  to  Pottsgrove,  the  former  wheeled  his  army,  marched  rapidly 
down  the  river,  crossed  it  at  the  Fatland  Ford  and  vicinity  (a  little  above  Norristown),  and 
pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.'^  That  whole  region  of  country,  awed  by  the  *  ■September  I8. 
presence  of  the  British  army,  was  disafiected  toward  the  American  cause,  and  ^^^* 

Washington  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  of  the  enemy's  movements.  With  correct 
intelligence,  he  probably  would  have  foiled  Howe  by  skillful  maneuvers,  and  saved  Phila- 
delphia.' 

On  first  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Howe  stationed  the  main  division  of  his  army 
at  Germantown.  Washington  encamped  near  Pennibecker's  mill,  between  Perkiomy  and 
Skippack  Creeks,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  about  the 
Ist  of  October,  undetermined  what  movement  to  make  next,  when  his  forces  were  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  and  a  body  of  American  mi- 
litia. Advised  of  the  weakened  state  of  Howe's  army,  in  consequence  of  his  detaching  a 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Billingsport,  and  Forts  Mercer  and  MifHin,  on  the  Del- 
aware, the  commander-in-chief  conceived  a  plan  for  attacking  the  main  division  at  German- 
town.  The  British  line  of  encampment  there  crossed  the  village  at  right  angles,  at  about 
the  center,  the  left  wing  extending  westward  from  the  town  to  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  German  chasseurs,  some  mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  The  right  ex- 
tended eastward  from  the  village,  and  was  covered  in  front  by  the  Queen's  Rangers,  a  light 
corps  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe.  The  center  was  posted  in  the  town,  and  guarded 
by  the  fortieth  regiment,  and  another  battalion  of  light  infantry  was  stationed  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  advance. 

At  a  council  of  officers  called  by  Washington,  it  was  arranged  that  the  divisions  of  Sul- 
livan and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong,*  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall  down 

*  The  condition  of  the  American  soldiers  was,  at  that  time,  deplorable,  on  account  of  a  want  of  shoes. 
Wsi^hingtoo,  writing  to  the  president  of  Congress  on  the  23d  of  September,  says,  *'  At  least  one  thousand 
men  are  barefooted,  and  have  performed  the  marches  in  that  condition." 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  wrote  to  Gates  and  Patnam  to  send  on  re-enforoements  from  the 
northern  armies  amid  the  Highlands.     See  page  297. 

'  On  the  approach  of  the  British  toward  the  Schuylkill,  Congress,  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
jonmed  to  Lancaster,  where  they  assembled  on  the  27th  of  September.  They  adjourned  the  same  day  to 
York,  where  they  met  on  the  30th,  and  continued  their  sittings  there  until  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
the  following  summer. 

*  John  Armstrong,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
provincial  forces  of  that  state  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars.     He        yy 

headed  an  expedition  against  the  In-     /\/  ^^^^^^^ 

dtans  at  Kittaning  in  1756,  which  .^^^^^^^M 

destroyed  that  settlement,  dispersed 


>^;C^  *^>^W^^. 
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the  Manatawny  road  by  Van  Deering's  mill,  and  get  upon  the  enemy's  lefl  and  rear.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  M'Dougaira  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  making 
a  circuit  by  way  of  the  Lime-kiln  road,  at  the  market-house,  and  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
wing  ;  and  the  Maryland  and  Jersey  militia,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were 
to  march  by  the  old  York  road  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with 
the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to  form  a  reserve  corps.* 

After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  Washington,  with  bis  army,  moved  si- 
lently from  his  camp  on  Metuchen  Hill,  upon  Skippack  Creek,  toward  German  town.  He 
accompanied  the  column  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne  in  person.      Small  parties  were  sent  out 

to  secure  every  man  who  might 
give  the  enemy  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  insure  complete  sur- 
prise. He  tried  to  reach  the 
British  pickets  at  Chestnut  Hiil 
before  daylight ;  but  the  rough- 
ness of  the  roads  over  which  his 
army  marched  prevented,  and 
it  was  almost  sunrise  when  he 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  that 
elevation.  His  approach  had 
been  discovered  at  early  dawn 
by  the  British  patrols,  who  gave 
the  alarm.  The  troops  were 
soon  called  to  arms,  and  placed 
in  battle  order  on  Mount  Airy, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Chew's 
house  in  German  town.  At  sev- 
en o'clock  Sullivan's  advanced 
party,  drawn  chiefly  from  Con- 
way's brigade,  and  led  by  that 
officer,  fell  upon  the  British  pick- 
ets at  Allen's  house,  at  Mount 
Airy,  where  they  had  two  six- 
pounders,  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  main  body  near,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  fortieth  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  Sullivan's  main 
body  now  left  the  road,  moved  to  the  right  through  the  fields,  formed  in  a  lane  leading  from 
Allen's  house  toward  the  Schuylkill,  and  joined  in  the  attack  with  so  much  vigor  and  such 
overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  enemy,  afler  a  sharp  engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  gave 
way,  and  fell  back  to  the  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors.  Colonel  Musgrave,  who 
commanded  the  British  center,  thus  furiously  attacked,  threw  himself,  with  five  companies 
of  the  fortieth  regiment,  into  Judge  Chew's  large  stone  house,  pictured  on  page  314,  from 
which  such  a  severe  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  Woodford's  brigade,  which  was 


the  savages,  and  took  possession  of  the  stores  which  the  French  had  sent  there  for  the  use  of  their  native 
allies.  For  this  service  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Armstrong  and  his  three 
hundred  men,  and  presented  him  with  a  medal  and  a  piece  of  plate.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army  in  1776,  and  did  gallant  service  in  defense  of  Fort  Moaltrie,  at  Charleston,  in 
the  summer  of  that  year.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  in  the  autumn 
of  1777.  Becoming  dissatisfied  concerning  some  promotions  in  the  army,  he  resigned  his  commission  at 
the  close  of  1777,  and  became  a  member  of  Congress  afterward.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  March  9,  1795. 
He  was  the  father  of  Major  John  Armstrong,  the  author  of  the  *'  Newburg  Addresses,''  whose  life  and 
character  is  noticed  on  page  106. 
I  Sparks,  v.,  78. 
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punuing  the  flying  enemy,  that  their  progress  was  checked.  The  fire  of  the  small  arms  of 
the  patriots  upon  this  refuge  was  quite  inefiectual.  General  Reed,  it  is  said,  proposed  to 
cootiane  the  pursuit  of  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  in  great  confusion,  and 
turning  their  faces  toward  Philadelphia ;  hut  General  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  opposed  the 
suggestion,  as  heing  against  all  military  rule  "  to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in  the  rear." 
"What  I"  exclaimed  'Reed,  "  call  this  a  fort,  and  lose  the  happy  moment  I"  They  sought 
for  Conway  to  decide  the  point,  hut  he  was  not  to  he  found.  Knox's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

A  flag  waa  now  sent  by  a  young  man'  to  demand  a  formal  and  immediate  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  slain  by  a  bullet  when  within  musket-shot  of  the  house.  Cannons  were 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house  by  the  artillery  regiment  of  Maxwell's  brigade ;  but 
so  strong  were  the  walls  and  so  courageous  were  the  inmates,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them.  Attempts  were  made  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  but  without  success,' 
Many  of  the  Americans  were  killed  in  the  assault,  while  scarcely  a  man  of  the  garrison  was 
wounded.  The  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  caused  many  of  the  American  troops  to  halt, 
and  brought  back  Wayne's  division,  which  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  house.  This  to- 
tally uncovered  Sullivan's  left  flank,  which  was  advancing  toward  the  enemy's  left,  and  dis- 
concerted all  their  plans. 

While  this  attack  on  Chew's  house  was  in  progress.  General  Greene  had  approached  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  and  routed  the  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
Turning  a  little  to  the  right,  he  fell  upon  the  led  flank  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  en- 
deavored to  enter  the  village,  not  doubting  that  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Armstrong, 
upon  the  right,  and  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  on  the  left,  commanded  by 
Smallwood  and  Forman,  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  attacking 
and  turning  the  first  lefl  and  the  second  right  flank  of  the  British  army.  Neither  of  these 
detachments  performed  their  duty.  The  former  arrived  in  sight  of  the  German  chasseurs, 
but  did  not  attack  them ;  while  the  latter  appeared  too  late  for  co-operation  with  Greene's 
movements.  The  golden  opportunity  was  at  that  moment  lost.  The  whole  British  army, 
as  it  appeared  afterward,  astonished  at  the  valor  of  the  assailants  and  ignorant  of  their  num- 
bers, were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  and  had  selected  Chester,  near  the  Brandywine,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous ;  but  General  Grey,  finding  his  left  flank  secure,  marched  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing,  which  was  under  the  general  command  of  Knyphausen,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  center,  then  hard  pressed  in  the  village,  where  the  Americans  were  gaining 
ground  every  moment.  The  battle  now  raged  severely  in  Germantown,  and  for  a  while 
the  issue  was  doubtful.  Colonel  Matthews,  with  a  detachment  of  Greene's  column,  com- 
posed of  a  part  of  Muhlenberg's  and  Scott's  brigades  from  the  left  wing,  advanced  to  the 
eastward  of  Chew's  house,  assailed  a  party  of  English,  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners, 
and  drove  the  remainder  before  him  into  the  town,  whither  he  followed  as  far  as  the  mark- 
et-house. A  thick  fog,  which  began  to  form  at  daylight,  now  completely  enveloped  every 
thing,  and  the  contending  parties  were  unable  to  discover  the  movements  of  each  other. 
Matthews,  with  his  prisoners,  was  soon  stopped  at  a  breast-work  near  Lucan's  mills.  At 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  after  discovering  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  militia,  fell  back,  and  completely  surrounded  Matthews 

^  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Virginia,  who  was  an  assistant  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  in  the  office  of  ad- 
jatant  general. 

*  Mrs.  Chew  informed  me  that,  several  years  after  the  war,  and  soon  after  her  marriage,  while  a  yonng 
man  named  White  was  visiting  her  father-in-law,  the  old  gentleman,  in  relating  incidents  of  the  battle  in 
Germantown,  mentioned  the  circamstance  that  a  Major  White,  an  aid  of  General  Sallivan,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  Continental  army,  attempted  to  fire  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
British.  He  ran  under  a  window  with  a  fire-brand,  where  shots  from  the  building  could  not  touch  him. 
He  was  discovered,  and  a  British  soldier,  running  into  the  cellar,  shot  him  dead  from  a  basement  window. 
The  young  man  was  much  affected  by  the  recital,  and  said  to  Judge  Chew,  ^^  That  Captain  White,  sir,  was 
my  father.'^  Mrs.  Chew  pointed  out  to  us  the  window,  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house,  from  which 
the  shot  was  fired. 
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and  his  party.  This  division  of  the  enemy  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  fourth  brigade,  un- 
der  General  Agnew,  and  three  battalions  of  the  third.  The  prisoners  were  rescued  ;  and 
Matthews,  after  a  desperate  defense,  and  when  most  of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  little  remnant  of  about  one  hundred  men. 
This  event  enabled  two  regiments  from  the  enemy*s  right  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Musgrave 
in  Chew's  house.  These  regiments  attacked  and  repulsed  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
just  entered  Germantown  in  flank.  The  patriots,  unable  to  discern  the  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  fog,  retired  precipitately,  leaving  a  great  many  of 
their  friends  dead  and  wounded,  but  taking  their  artillery  with  them. 

General  Grey,  now  having  absolute  possession*  of  the  village,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
right  wing,  which  was  engaged  with  the  lefl  of  Greene's  column.  Sullivan's  division,  with 
a  regiment  of  North  Carolinians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  assisted  by  a  part 
of  Conway's  brigade,  having  driven  the  enemy  to  School-house  Lane,  in  the  center  of  Ger- 
mantown, found  themselves  unsupported  by  other  troops,  and  their  ammunition  exhausted. 
They  could  dimly  perceive  through  the  fog  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  in  force  on  the 
right.  At  that  moment,  hearing  the  cry  of  a  light  horseman  that  the  enemy  had  surrounded 
them,  and  perceiving  the  Bring  at  Chew's  house,  so  far  in  the  rear,  the  Americans  becaaio 
panic-stricken,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.*  The  divisions  under  Greene  and 
Stephen  were  the  last  that  retreated,  and  these  were  covered  by  Count  Pulaski  and  his  le- 
gion. The  prize  of  victory  was  abandoned  at  the  moment  when  another  eflbrt  might  have 
secured  it." 

The  battle  of  Germantown,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  was  a  very  severe 
one,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  great,  considering  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  nature 
of  the  conflict.  The  amount  of  loss  has  been  variously  computed  ;  that  of  the  Americans 
was  estimated  by  Washington,  a  fortnight  afler  the  battle,'  at  about  one  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.^  There  were  fewer  killed  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
number  probably  not  exceeding  one  hundred  ;  while  their  whole  loss,  according  to  Howe's 
official  account  of  the  aflair,  was,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  Ave  hundred  and  thirty- 
flve.*  Among  these  were  several  valuable  officers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
General  James  Agnew*  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bird.    Their  remains  lie  inhumed  together, 

^  Sullivan's  letter  to  Mesheck  Weare,  president  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ; 
John  Eager  Howard's  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering ;  Gordon ;  Botta ;  Ramsay ;  Marshall.  The  latter  aa- 
tbor  was  in  Woodford's  brigade,  and  describes  a  portion  of  this  battle  from  his  own  observation. 

'  Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  written  on  the  7th  of  October,  three  days 
after  the  battle,  *^  It  is  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification  I  add,  that  every  account  confirms  the  opinion 
I  at  first  entertained,  that  our  troops  retreated  at  the  instant  when  victory  was  declarinjr  herself  in  our  fa- 
vor. The  tumult,  disorder,  and  even  despair,  which,  it  seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army,  were 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled ;  and,  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of  a  retreat  prevail,  that  Chester  was 
fixed  on  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  not  improving  this  happy  opportunity 
than  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather."  Writing,  at  the  same  time,  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecti- 
cut, Washington  said,  '^  But  the  morning  was  so  excessively  foggy,  that  we  could  not  see  the  confusion 
the  enemy  were  in,  and  the  advantage  we  had  gained ;  and  fearing  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  vil- 
lage, we  retired,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  bringing  ofi*  all  our  artillery  with  us.  We  did  not 
know  until  after  the  afiair  was  over  how  near  we  were  to  gaining  a  complete  victory." 

*  See  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  October  17th,  1777. 

*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  War,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed,  25  Continental  ofiicers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned;  wounded,  102,  and  an  equal  number  missing.  The  militia  officers 
were  3  killed,  4. wounded,  and  11  missing.  Of  rank  and  file  Continentals,  109  were  killed,  and  378 
wounded;  militia,  7  killed,  and  19  wounded;  artillery  officers,  2  killed,  and  11  wounded;  and  matrosses, 
6  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Total  of  killed,  152;  of  wounded,  521.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  234),  '*  Upward  of 
400  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  54  officers."  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  missing  men 
from  the  army  were  not  necessarily  included  in  the  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners ;  for  many  of 
those  were  soldiers  who  took  such  opportunities  to  go  home. 

'  Gordon  says  that,  when  the  British  left  Germantown,  some  torn  papers  with  figures  on  them  were 
found  upon  a  chimney  hearth  by  the  Americans.  On  putting  the  pieces  together,  it  was  found  that  they 
contained  the  returns  of  the  number  and  rank  of  the  British  killed  in  the  battle.    The  total  was  about  800 

^  The  following  account  of  the  death  of  General  Agnew  I  copied  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  Alexander 
Andrew,  a  servant  of  that  officer,  written  to  the  wife  of  the  general  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
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in  the  Bouth  buryiog-ground  at  Germantown.     Over  their  grave  I  saw  a  neat  marble  slab, 
erected  to  their  ineniory  by  J.  F.  Wateon,  Esq.,  the  annalist.     In  the  north  burying-ground 

1778.  I  give  it  as  an  illustratioD  of  the  character  and  du- 
ties of  a  body-servant  of  a  British  officer  at  that  time.  This 
letter,  and  several  written  by  Agnew  himself  to  bis  wife  at 
varioQs  times,  are  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Henry 
A.  Martin,  M.D.,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  From  one 
of  these  I  copied  the  annexed  signature  of  General  Agnew. 

"PhUadelphia,  8th  March,  1778. 

'*  Dear  Madam, — Though  an  entire  stranger  to  your  ladyship,  yet,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  wait  on  your 
b«»loved  husband  for  a  considerable  time,  which  induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  writing  unto  you,  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  duty  of  mine  to  you  in  memory  of  a  good  master,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations,  is  and 
will  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  serve  any  of  his  if  ever  in  my  power.  Dear  madam,  I  came  into  the 
army  in  place  of  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  persuade  me,  young  and  foolinh  enough,  to 
go  in  his  place.  I  joined  the  44th  in  '72,  then  in  Kilkenny,  from  which  time  I  fancied  Colonel  Agnew  took 
notice  of  me,  and  when  the  regiment  embarked  at  Cork  he  took  me  to  be  his  servant,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  live  very  comfortably  and  happy  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Being  his  principal  servant,  and  the 
only  one  he  ever  would  have  to  wait  on  him  both  in  public  and  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  all 
places  wherever  his  person  was  exposed,  I  was  there  by  his  side,  and  an  eye-witness  to.  all  bis  sufferings 
in  Boston,  in  Halifax,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  New  York  Island,  on  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  in  the 
Jerseys,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  three  pitched  battles,  viz.,  27th  August,  *76,  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  4th  of  October,  '77,  besides  a  number  of  skirmishes.  On  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  the  general 
was  knocked  down  by  a  ball,  which  led  its  mark  for  above  a  month.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the 
general  had  the  misfortune  to  be  grazed  by  a  cannon-ball,  but  continued  to  head  his  brigade.  It  happened 
to  be  the  last  engaged  that  night,  and,  though  he  was  very  much  indisposed,  yet  he  commanded  his  gallant 
troops  until  they  beat  off* and  remained  masters  of  the  field.  During  the  action  the  general  remained  at  the 
bead  of  the  64th,  which  regiment  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  brigade.  The  army  then  proceeded  to 
that  unfortunate  place  called  Germantown,  the  4th  of  October  being  the  particular  and  fatal  day  of  which 
your  ladyship  h»»  cause  to  remember  and  I  have  much  reason  to  regret.  But  to  let  you  know  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  day.  [Being  between  the  hours  of  9  and  1 2,  as  the  brigade  was  following  the  3d  in  an  ob- 
lique advancing  line,  the  general,  with  the  piquet  at  their  head,  entered  the  town,  hurried  down  the  street 
to  the  left,  but  had  not  rode  above  20  or  30  yards,  which  was  to  the  top  of  a  little  rising  ground,  when  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  about  100,  rushed  out  from  behind  a  house  about  500  yards  in  front,  the  general  being 
then  in  the  street,  and  even  in  front  of  the  piquet,  and  all  alone,  only  me,  he  wheeled  round,  and,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  to  me,  he  received  a  whole  volley  from  the  enemy.  The  fatal  ball  entered 
the  small  of  his  back,  near  the  back  seam  of  his  coat,  right  side,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  led  breast.^ 
Another  ball  went  through  and  through  his  right  hand.  I,  at  the  same  instant,  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  side,  but  just  got  off*  time  enough  to  prevent  his  falling,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  took  him 
down,  carried  him  into  a  house,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  was  near.  When  he  came 
he  could  only  turn  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadfastly  on  me  with  seeming  affection.  The  doctor  and  Major 
Leslie  just  came  in  time  enough  to  see  him  depart  this  life,  which  he  did  without  the  least  struggle  or 
agony^  but  with  great  composure,  and  calmness,  and  seeming  satisfaction,  which  was  about  10  or  15  min- 
utes after  he  received  the  ball,  and  I  believe  between  10  and  11  o'clock.  I  then  had  his  body  brought  td 
bis  former  quarters,  took  his  gold  watch,  his  purse,  in  which  was  four  guineas  and  half  a  Johannes,  which 
I  delivered  to  Major  Leslie  as  soon  as  he  came  home.  I  then  had  him  genteelly  laid  out,  and  decentl}* 
dressed  w^ith  some  of  h»  clean  and  best  things ;  had  a  coffin  made  the  best  the  place  could  produce.  Hi.^ 
corpse  was  decently  interred  the  next  day  in  the  church-yard,  attended  by  a  minister  and  the  officers  of 
the  44th  regiment.] 

**  He  during  bis  life,  in  his  good-humors,  often  told  me  that  he  would  do  better  for  me  than  being  in  the 
army ;  but,  having  no  certiffoate  from  under  his  hand,  I  was  ordered  to  join  the  regiment,  which  I  am  sure 
I  never  would  have  done.  With  regard  to  his  effects  that  were  present  with  him,  were  equally  divided 
among  all  the  servants,  every  thing  being  delivered  over  by  Major  Leslie  to  Major  Hope.  Payne  wa.s 
cook,  and  came  to  the  general  in  Boston ;  but  the  other  man,  Seymour,  was  only  part  of  one  campaign, 
though  he  received  an  equal  proportion  of  every  thing  the  same  as  me.  Agen,  even  a  pickt  up  negro  re- 
ceived equal  with  me,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  silver  buckles  except^.  Colonel  Hope 
gave  roe  them  extraordinary  as  a  rew^ard  (said  he)  for  your  good  and  faithful  services  to  your  master ;  and 
them  I  have,  and  am  ready  to  part  with  them,  if  your  ladyship  or  Captain  Robert  chuse  to  send  for  them. 
All  the  rest  of  the  things  which  was  in  store  has  been  all  lately  sold  by  vandue,  ye,  even  two  great-coats 
made  for  roe  and  Payne  alrooet  a  year  ago,  was  sold,  with  several  other  things  too  tedious  to  mention,  such 
ts  remains  of  oloth,  stockings,  &c. 

"  Dear  madam,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  this  liberty ;  and  if  your  ladyship  please  to  send  me  a  few  lines 
after  the  receival  of  this,  I  will  be  under  a  great  obligation  to  you ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  sincerity 
aad  doe  respect,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant  while 

*'Albx.  Andbew. 
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the  same  gentleman  has  set  up  a  Btx>ne  over  the  graves  of  Captain  Turner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Major  Irvine,  and  six  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  who  were  slain  in  the  battle, 
and  buried  there  together.  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,'  and  Majors  Sherburne  and 
White,'  the  two  aids  of  Greneral  Sullivan,  were  also  among  the  slain. 

Although  the  Americans  were  defeated,  or  rather  retreated  from  almost  certain  victory, 
no  blame  was  attached  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  general  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  contrary,  when  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  describing  the  battle,  was 
Octobers,  fcad,  that  body  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  "  wise  and  well-concerted 
^^^-  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army  near  Germantown,"  and  to  "  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  for  their  brave  exertions  on  th^t  occasion."'  A  medal  was  also  ordered 
to  bo  struck  and  presented  to  General  Washington.*     It  was  never  executed. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sped  to  the  succor  of  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  as  soon  as  in- 
telligence of  the  attack  upon  it  reached  General  Howe.  Ho  took  with  htm  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry and  grenadiers  ;  but  when  ho  arrived,  the  Americans  had  left,  and  retired  to  their  camp 
Octoixsr,  ^^  Skippack  Creek.  There  Washington  remained  until  the  29th,  when  a  council 
1777.  q£  ^nf  ^ng  iici(]^»  i^nd  the  next  day  he  removed,  with  the  whole  army  under  his 
command,  to  the  range  of  hills  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  village  of 
Whitemarsh,  where  he  intended  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Thither  we  also  went  on  leav- 
ing Germantown  at  noon. 

Whitemarsh  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  north  of  Chestnut  Hill,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  six  from  Mount  Airy,  the  upper  part  of  Germantown.  The 
sun  glowed  warm  and  bright  at  midday,  and  as  we  passed  over  Chestnut  Hill  it  revealed 
many  little  hamlets  in  every  direction,  half  hidden  behind  variegated  groves.  Descending 
the  northern  slope  of  Chestnut  Hill,  we  passed  through  Whitemarsh  village,  and,  turning 
eastward,  passed  over  a  lower  ridge,  crossed  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  romantic  Wis- 
sahicon,  and  skirting  the  base  of  a  range  of  gentle,  cultivated  hills,  and  arrived  at  the  spa- 
cious stone  mansion,  tottering  with  age  and  neglect,  where  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters. The  house  stands  upon  the  ed^e  of  a  wet  meadow,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valley, 
and  was  a  sort  of  baronial  hall  in  size  and  character  when  Elmar,  its  wealthy  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  dispensed  hospitality  to  all  who  came  under  its  roof.     It  is  sixty 

^  Francis  Nash  was  a  captain  in  North  Carolina  in  1771,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  more- 
ments  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  known  as  the  Regulator  War.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  convention  of  North  Carolina  commissioned  him  a  colonel,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  was  com- 
nissioned  by  Concrress  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  death  at  Grer- 
mantown  reached  that  body,  it  was  resolved  to  request  Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  *'  to  erect  a 
monument  of  the  value  of  500  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,''  in  honor  of  his  memory.  That 
monument,  like  many  others,  is  yet  to  be  erected. 

'  See  note  respecting  bis  death  at  Chew's  house  upon  page  317. 

'  General  Adam  Stephen  vrts  an  exception.  He  was  accused  of  "  unofiicer-like  conduct''  during  the 
action  and  the  retreat.  He  was  found  guilty  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Stephen  bad  been  a  meritorious  Virginia  officer  in  the  colonial  wars.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Ohio 
expedition  in  1754.  Afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Cumberland.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  Virginia  forces  while  Washington  went  to  Bos- 
ton on  an  official  errand  to  Governor  Shirley  in  1755.  He  was  afterward  dispatched  to  South  Carolina  to 
oppose  the  Creek  Indians.  On  his  return,  he  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Vir- 
•rinia  frontier,  and  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Congress  appointed  him  a  major  general  early  in  1777, 
and  he  behaved  well  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Yielding  to  a  bad  habit,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  German- 
town.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1777,  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen's  division.  '*  Journali  of  Congress,,  iii.,  335. 

^  General  Washinp^ton  reported  to  that  council  that  the  troops  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  that  time,  who 
were  stationed  in  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  fit  for  duty,  numbered  ten  thousand  rank  and  file ; 
md  that  the  force  under  his  own  command,  and  fit  for  doty,  was  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
Continental  troops,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  militia.  There  were,  in  addition,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops  at  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Mifflin,  and  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  militia  on  their 
way  to  re-enforce  these  posts.  A  body  of  five  hundred  militia  were  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. This  was  his  whole  force,  and  it  was  likely  soon  to  sufler  a  diminution  of  nearly  two  thousand  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies. 


.^V.--J*f(^ 
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feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  snd  two 
'.'"  ttorieB  high.      Through  the  center  ia  s 

J^J^iA  broad   pueage   wme    fifteen   feet   wide. 

The  old  iteps  &re  of  fine  saap-Btone,  nent- 
)y  wrought,  and  in  many  partieulan  the 
building  exhibits  marka  of  fonner  ele- 
gance. In  front,  seen  by  the  rough  trees 
on  the  right,  Ib  the  ruin  of  Elmar'a  an- 
rieot  apring-houM ;  and  just' below  it  it 
a  modern  one,  in  whieh  bubbles  up  tt 
large  fountain  of  pure  water.  An  old 
thatched  barn  near  by  is  said  to  be  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  mansion  in  it&  earliest 
days.  At  the  weatern  gable  of  the  house 
IB  a  high  bean  or  catalpa  tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  meaanres  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  John  Filzwa- 
ter.  With  a  little  car«  and  trifling  expense,  that  venerated  house  might  be  preserved  a 
century  longer.  Its  roof  waa  falling  in  when  I  visited  it,  and  in  a  few  years  its  stones  will 
doubtless  occupy  mean  places  in  the  foundation  of  a  more  elegant  modern  mansion,  or  the 
partition  walls  of  cultivated  fields. 

The  American  encampment  waa  upon  the  hilla  north  of  Elmar's  manaion,  its  right  wing 
resting  upon  Wissahicon  Creek,  and  its  left  upon  Snndy  Run.  Neai  Mather's  mill  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  redoubts  are  still  quite  prominent,  and  in  varioue  place*  in  the  vicinity 
may  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  chimneys  of  numerous  buta  of  log  and  atone  erected  by  the  Amer- 
icans. Here  commenced  those  gufieringa  of  the  aoldJera  which  became  ao  inlenae  during  the 
winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Their  chief  privation  waa  a  want  of  shoe*  and  other  clothing. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  Washington,  in  general  orders,  offered  a  reward  of  ten  dol- 
lara  to  any  person  who  abould,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  following,  produce  the 
beat  aubstitute  for  shoes  made  of  raw  hides.  The  commissary  of  hides  waa  to  furnish  the 
materials,  utd  the  major  general  of  the  day  was  to  "judge  of  the  essays,  and  assign  the  re- 
ward to  the  best  artist."  I  have  aeen  no  record  of  the  result.  Raw-hide  ahoes  were  worn 
by  a  few  aoldiera  on  their  march  to  Valley  Forge. 

Several  expeditiona  were  auggested  and  planned,  but  a  want  of  shoes  rendered  a  large 
portion  of  the  army  unfit  for  marching.  A  council  of  war  was  called  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  an  attack  upon  Philadelphia  while  Cornwallia 
was  absent  in  New  Jeraey,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  poasesaion  of  Red  Bank  and  the 
neighboring  region.  The  decision  of  the  council  was  a  negative,  and  the  scheme  waa  aban- 
doned. Early  in  December,  the  enemy  attempted  to  surprise  Washington  in  hie  camp,  but 
socceaa  waa  denied  them  by  the  patriotic  service  of  Lydia  Darrah  of  Philadelphia,  noticed 
on  page  301-  The  British  appeared  upon  Chealnut  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Wash- 
ington's camp,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December.  As  soon  as  their  po- 
aition  waa  discovered,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  ordered  out  to  skirraiah  with  their 
light  advanced  partiea.  Brigadier-general  Irvine,  who  led  the  detachment,  waa  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  On  the  next  day  (Friday)  the  enemy  changed  ground,  and  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  American  lines,  where  they  remained  until  Sunday,  when  they  moved 
further  to  the  left,  and  aeemed  to  be  preparing  for  a  general  attack.  Their  advanced  and 
flanking  partiea  were  warmly  attack^  by  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps,  and  Colonel 
Gist  with  the  Maryland  militia.  The  battle  was  quite  severe.  Twenty-seven  men  in 
Morgan's  corps  were  killed  and  wounded,  besides  Major  Morris,  a  bravo  and  gallant  officer, 
who  was  badly  maimed.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  Maryland  militia  were  i>e«nib«r, 
wounded.'     The  loss  of  the  enemy  waa  eonaiderable.     On  Monday,  ;ihe  8th,  when         "^- 

'  Tke  Reveread  ZachaHah  Greene,  dow  (1851)  living  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  was  wounded  in  thik 
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the  movements  of  the  BritUh  gave  WaehingtoD  every  resBon  to  believe  that  an  immediate 
attack  wuB  to  be  made,  he  was  BurpriBed  to  perceive  tbem,  inBtead  of  advancing,  commence 
a  precipitate  march,  by  two  roiiteB,  for  Philadelphia.     As  their  adjutant  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Dftrrah,  they  had  been  on  a  fool'a  errand  and  accomplished  nothing.      "I  sincerely  wiih,'' 
wrote  Washington  to  the  president  of  Congress,  "  that  they  had  made  an  attack,  «b  the  is- 
sue, in  all  probability,  from  the  disposition  ofour  troops  and  the  strong  situation  of  our  camp, 
would  have  been  fortunate  and  happy.     At  the  same  time,  I  must  add.  that  reason,  pru- 
dence, and  every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us  from  quitting  oqt  post  to  attack  them." 
General  Howe,  in  his  dispatches,  said,  '■  They  were  so  strongly  intrenched  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attack  them."     They  had  no  other  in  trench  men  ts  than  two  small  redoubts,  one 
on  each  hill  near  the  head-quarteri.     Three  days  afterward  Washington  broke  up  his  en- 
campment at  Whitemarsh,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  snow,  marched  to  the  Schuylkill, 
crossed  it  at  Swedes'  Ford,  and  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,     Hundreds 
of  the  soldiers  made  that  dreary  march  of  nineteen  miles  with  bare  feet,  and  the  pathway 
of  the  patriot  army  might  have  been  traced  all  the  way  by  hundreds  of  foot-marks  in  the 
•DOW  stained  with  blood,'     Let  us  follow  them  thither,  and  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief. 
which  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Schu3'lkil],  sit  down  and  ponder  upon  the  wondrous  love 
of  country  which  kept  that  suflering  army  together  during  the  winter  and  Bpriiig  of  177S, 
We  lelt  Whilemarah  at  about  two  o'clock  for  the  Schuylkill,  passing,  on  our  way.  over 
Barrcn  Hill,  the  scene  of  a  skillful  military  movement  by  La  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  Amer- 
icans, in  May,  1778.     Barren  Hill  is  a  small 
village  lying  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  rough 
eminence,  about   four    miles   west   of  White- 
marsh,      From  its  summit  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.     There. 
on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  toward  ibc 
Schuylkill  from  Chestnut  Hill  to  Conshohocken 
(Matson's  Ford),  is  the  old  Lutheran  church 
which  La  Fayette  occupied  as  quarters  during 
his  brief  tarry  on  the  hill.     According  to  an 
inscription  upon  a  tablet  in  the  western  gable, 
'    its  title  is  "  St.  Peter's,"  and  the  time  of  erec- 
tion 1761,     By  the  road-side  near  the  churob 
is  a  quaint- looking  school-house,  covered  with 
stucco.     The  church,  the  school-house,  and  two 
strong  stone  houses  composed  this  settlement, 
then  in  the  wilderness,  when  La  Fayette  made 
it  hJB  point  of  observation,  and  out-maneuvered 
General  Grant.      Within  the  old  church-yard. 
sitting  upon  a  recumbent  sand-slone  slab,  with 
half-elTaced  inscription,  I  made  this  sketch  ;  and 
here  let  us  open  the  record  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  chronicler. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  ofour 

journey  that  we  have  met  La  Fayette  as  com- 

ar,  FREm'B  chvkh.  uuhm  Uill.  mander-in-chief  of  an  expedition,  it  is  a  proper 

engftgcmenl,  and  carried  to  Washinjtlon's  quarters.     Mr.  Greene  was  iho  faiher-in-liiw  of  ihe  lale  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  historian  otLoag  Island. 

'  Gordon  «aya  lliat,  while  al  Washinglon's  table,  in  1784,  ihe  ohief  infonned  him  Ihat  bloodr  foot-prims 
were  every  where  visible  in  the  coorse  of  their  march.  Sucb  ws.s  the  ilistress  of  the  soldiera  from  want  nf 
ckilhinB,  that  Wa&hinglon,  as  a  last  resort,  authorized  the  proper  Dllirerii  to  lake  by  force,  for  the  use  of 
Ibo  army,  snch  articles  of  clothing  as  the  people  refused  to  sell.  It  must  bo  remembered  thai  ihe  people 
generally,  throughout  that  scclloo  of  Peunsylvaaia,  were  opposed  to  Iho  patriots,  and  did  every  thing  in  tb«ir 
power  ID  distress  them. 
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place  to  consider  the  circumstances  attending  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  Continental  army.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old,  when  our  Declaration  of  Independence  went  over  the  seas,  and  commanded  the 
admiration  of  thinkers  in  the  Old  World.  La  Fayette  was  of  nohle  ancestry.  He  had 
just  married  the  Countess  Anastasia  de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Duke  De  Noailles,  a  lady 
of  great  personal  heauty,  immense  fortune,  and  brilliant  accomplishments.'  When  the  story 
of  America's  wrongs,  and  of  her  holy  struggle  for  the  right,  just  begun,  reached  his  ears,  it 
inflamed  hii  young  heart  with  the  qioBi  passionate  sympathy,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  aid 
them  with  his  purse  and  sword.'  He  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  resolved 
to  hasten  to  their  support.  Not  all  the  blandishments  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  love,  made  doubly  so  by  promise  of  offspring,  nor  the  sad  tales  of  reverses 
to  the  American  arms  at  the  close  of  1776,  which  every  vessel  from  our  shores  carried  to 
Europe,  could  repress  his  zeal  or  deter  him  from  the  execution  of  his  noble  purpose.  He 
had  just  ofiered  his  services  to  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,* 
when  the  news  arrived  that  the  remnant  of  the  American  army,  reduced  to  two  thousand 
insurgents,  as  they  were  called,  had  fled  toward  Philadelphia  through  the  Jerseys,  before 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  British  regulars.  This  news  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Deane 
for  the  moment,  for  it  utterly  destroyed  the  little  credit  which  America  then  had  in  Eu- 
rope. Franklin  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  young  marquis 
and  the  disinterested  zeal  which  he  exhibited,  but  honestly  advised  him  to  abandon  his  de- 
siga  until  better  hope  for  success  should  appear.  But  this  candid  advice  was  of  no  avail. 
The  commissioners  had  not  sufficient  credit  to  command  the  means  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  marquis  and  his  friends,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores. 
La  Payette  offered  to  purchase  a  ship  with  his  own  funds.  **  Hitherto,"  he  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  heroism,  "  I  have  only  cherished  your  cause  ;  now  I  am  going  to  serve  it.  The 
lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  effect  my  departure  will  have  ;  and  since 
you  can  not  get  a  vessel,  I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out  one,  to  carry  your  dispatches  to  Con- 
gress and  me  to  America."*  He  went  over  to  London,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  leading 
politicians  there.  He  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  minister  for  the 
affairs  of  America,  and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just  returned  from  New 
York,  paid  his  personal  respects  to  the  king,  and  met,  at  the  opera.  General  Clinton,  whom 
he  was  afterward  to  meet  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Monmouth.*  While  he  concealed  his  in- 
tentions of  going  to  America,  he  openly  avowed  his  sentiments ;  oAen  defended  the  Amer- 
icans ;  rejoiced  at  their  success  at  Trenton ;  and  his  opposition  spirit  obtained  for  him  an 
invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelburne.     He  refused  invitations  to  visit  sea-ports  where 


^  La  Fayette  himself  had  an  independent  revenue  of  200,000  livres — about  $37,000. 

^  In  the  summer  of  1776,  La  Fayette  was  stationed  on  military  duty  at  Mentz,  being  then,  though  only 
a  little  past  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the 
King  of  England,  visited  Mentz,  and  a  dinner  party  was  given  to  him  by  the  commandant  of  that  place. 
La  Fayette  was  at  the  table.  The  duke  had  just  received  dispatches  from  England  relating  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  British  min- 
istry to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  made  their  contents  the  topic  for  conversation.  The  details  were  new 
to  La  Fayette,  and  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  duke.  The  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberty 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  imagination.  He  regarded  their  cause  as  just,  their  struggle  noble,  and 
irom  that  hour  his  chivalrous  enterprise  was  the  chief  burden  of  his  thoughts.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and 
there  perfected  his  plans. — Sparks's  Life  and  Writingt  of  Washingtony  v.,  445. 

>  ^*  When,'*  says  La  Fayette,  "  I  presented  my  boyish  face  to  Mr.  Deane,  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in 
the  cause  than  my  experience ;  but  I  dwelt  much  upon  the  effect  my  departure  would  excite  in  France, 
and  he  signed  our  agreements.'^ — See  Memoirt,  written  by  himself.  La  Fayette  was  accompanied  by  the 
Baron  De  Kalb  as  interpreter.  De  Kalb  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  De  Choiseul  to  proceed  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  revolted  colonies.  He  came  over  with  La 
Favette,  and  did  good  service  in  our  army.  We  shall  meet  him  again  on  the  field  of  battle  near  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina.  La  Fayette  persuaded  Count  Segur  and  Viscount  De  Noailles  to  accompany  him,  but 
ifieir  friends  kept  them  at  home.  Count  Segur  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  has  left 
a  thrilling  account  of  that  memorable  campaign. 

«  Gordon,  ii.,  219  "  Pictorial  Hittory  of  the  Rtign  of  George  the  Third,  i.,  302 
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vMaeli  were  fitting  out  ftgainst  the  Amerioant,  for  h«  was  uDwilling  to  do  aught  that  migbl 

aAerward  be  congtraed  into  an  abuM  of  confidence.' 

—  Afler  remaining  three  weeks  in  England.  La 

Fayette  returned  to  France,  but  not  to  Paris. 
Information  had  gone  abroad  that  he  waa  fit- 
ting out  a  veasel  for  America,  at  Bordeaux.  It 
wai  not  good  policy  for  the  goTemment  to  al- 
low it.  He  proceeded  to  Pa«ay,  then  the  rea- 
idence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  where  he  found  the 
Baron  De  Kalh.  He  remained  ooneealed  in 
the  baron'a  house  a  few  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordeaux.  His  vessel  was  not  ready, 
but  he  felt  it  necewary  to  sail  immediately. 
He  left  Bordeaux  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary, and  proceeded  to  Passage,  a  Spanish  port, 
where  he  awaited  the  receipt  of  the  ship's  pa- 
pers, There  two  officers  reached  him,  with 
an  order  from  the  king  (lettre  de  cachet)  pro- 
hibiting his  departure,  and  commanding  him 
to  repair  to  Marseilles.  He  was  charged  by 
ministers  with  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  by  his  family  with  conduct  calculated  to 
bring  ruin  on  himself  and  thera.  His  young 
wife,  howevet,  did  not  join  in  their  reproach- 
es ;  she  approved  of  his  project,  and  urged  him 
to  persevere. 

La  Fayette  obeyed  orders,  and  retaraed  to 
'"■"""'"""'-  Marseilles.     He  pleaded  the  justice  of  the 

'  Mimoiri,  Trilt«n  by  himself. 

f  The  Marquis  (Gilbert  Moltier*)  De  La  Fajclle  was  bom  on  Ihe  6th  of  September,  1757,  and  in  1TT4, 
when  a  little  mom  ihan  sevenleea  years  old,  married  the  Countesse  Anaatasie  de  PToailtss,  dsug-hler  of  Ihe 
Dukede  Noailles,  a  joung  lady  possessing  an  immense  fortune.  He  joined  onr  RevolutionBry  army  in  ITTT, 
and  with  his  purse,  eword,  and  counsel,  and  his  influence  wilb  the  French  court,  he  greallj  aided  as  in  oar 
stnig|[lo  for  political  independence.  In  October,  1778,  he  aiAed  and  obtained  leave  of  absoiKio,  and  re- 
turned (0  France.  Congress,  in  oonneclion  witb  the  lesolutioo  for  ip-antinfc  bim  a  rurlou^b,  also  resolved. 
"  That  the  minister  plenipotenliary  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  coart  of  Tenmiltes  ba  dirt«led 
to  cause  an  elegant  sword,  with  proper  devices,  to  be  mads,  and  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Stales,  lo  La  Fayetle.  Franklin,  then  icinisler  at  the  French  coart,  procured  Ihe  sword,  and  senl  it  to  the 
marquis  in  August,  1779,  accompanied  by  a  verj  aomplimentBrj  letter  froin  his  hand,  to  which  La  Fay- 
ette feelingly  replied.!      La  Fayelle  returned  to  America  in  tbe  spring  of  1780,  bringing  joyful  news  [see 
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previous  to  1814  he  lired 
rompamtiTB  relirement.  Tbe 
Hrst  Jownrttll  or  Bonaparte 
bnngbl  bini  ngum  into  public 
life,  and  in  181S  he  wu  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Cbamber  of  Deputies. 
In  that  amemblj  he  offered  the 
re»ola(ioD  for  tbe  appointment  '-^  V 

of  a  committee  to  demand  tbe 
abdicatioD  of  ^e  emperor.    He  > 

was   a)[ain  n  member  of  the  "^ 

Chamber  of  Depuiiea  in  1818. 

In  1824  he  accepted  an  inrita-  ^_,    _, 

lion  lo  visit  tbe  United  Stales  u  "^'*-..  ll^^'  "^  ' 

(be  ^est  of  tbe  nation.      The  DEnon  roi  La  FunrE'i  S«aai>'OCiiii. 
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eauae  ia  which  tbe  AmericaiiB  were  eng&ged  ;  their  declared  independence  as  a  people,  and 
TsriouB  precedeatH  which  might  justify  his  course,  and. petitioned  fur  leave  to  proceed.  Hia 
pleadings  were  in  vain,  and  be  resolved  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  king.     Stealthily  mak- 

p«if[e  87].  and  was  received  with  -' -.  .  ^,-  -    ^ 

great  affection.     After  tbe  cap-  '   .--rz=:^.~---  -/■  ,jr^=^- 

tare  of  Cornwall  is,  in  wbicb  he 

performed  a  conapiciious  part,  . 

he  again  went  (o  France,  and,  , 

by  bis  own  exertions,  waa  rais- 
ing a  Isrpe  army  of  allies  for 
America,  when  inlelligenoe  of 
peace  reached  bim.    He  return-        ,J     Ij 
odloAmericainl7e4,andwas         j      ' 
received  wiib  unbounded  enlhu-       v     \  .■ 
siaam  by  bis  old  companions  in        :;     j '   '  | 

arms.    A)[ain  be  returned  to  bis       \     \\  \ 

native  land,  bearing  tbe  honors        l!      |l  j 

aod  blessings  of  a  free  people.       ,'1     V   '  1 

From  that  time  until  bis  death       '\     .1 ' ,  1      y 

be  was  often  aconspicaons  acl-        V ,  Vi   '  ' 

or  in  the  great  scenes  of  bis         ^      ;\  V    / 

Goontry's  history.     He  was  an  .     >  /   , 

active  member  of  the  Legislat-  \.     \  '  / 

ive  Assembly  of  France  during  \    ' 

the  stormy  period  of  tbe  incipi-  \ 

Mice  and  development  of  its  first  \ 

Bevoiutioo,  from  1789  to  1793.  ,.  ,  __..    „  ,  ,_^, 

He  was  always  the  advocate  of  '^^_   _~,,^''''  "--       — ""'"  ..-^ 

civil  liberty,  but  conservative  in  ~^      ' 

his  country,  where  representa-  — i.^^^~'~~--..:  .."'''^  "^ - 

dves  and  constituents  were  alike  '      ~  "  ~-^ 

iDordinalely  radical.    When  the 

Sevolnlion  was  at  lis  heisht,  he  t  \ 

■was  obliged  to  flee  from  France,  ,'  ^\ 

because  of  bis  moderation,  and,  /   /  ,  \\ 

being  caogbt,  he  was  for  three  /    ■ ;  '  \  \ 

years  confined  in  a  dungeon  at  /  /. 

Oloujtt,  in  Germany.      He  suf-         /    u 
fered  much  in  penion  and  for-         t    /'      ' 

'ing  the  cravulsions  ■"       /    \    '.  n    II 

France,  and  for  several  years        j       1    /  '  1    ^ 

previous   to    1814   he    lived   in        I      li    ,  D.l  '  f     \ 
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with  tbU  mono ;  OrtKam  la  frotim^    By  this  it  wu  intended  modestlj  Loexpreaa. 

- 1.  Tte  present  HedlociJIy  of  Streofth  -.  aa  the  Light  of  Itia  Moon,  though  conaldenble,  la  weak 

'■a.  Hsr  eipeetatioD  dT  becomlDg  morD  PowerfolH  abelncreuu,  and  thereby  rendonog  heriel 

'  3.  Hie  (raUtnd*  wtih  which  ate  Rat^mbers  llul  the  Ufht  abs  apnada  la  principally  ovlog  u 
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ing  hi«  way  back  to  Panage,  he  set  iail  with  a  favorable  wind,  accompanied  by  De  Kalh, 
and  eleven  other  French,  German,  and  Poligh  offieere,  who  were  about  seeking  service  in 
America.  He  arrived  safely  at  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  April,  af\er 
a  boiBterouB  p&uage  of  seven  weeks,  where  he  and  his  company  were  entertained  by  Major 
Huger,  who  provided  horset  to  convey  them  to  Charteiton.  Hit  veuel  likewise  was  taken 
to  Charletlon  harbor.' 

Although  the  French  government  secretly  favored  the  plans  of  La  Fayette,  as  it  had  not 
yet  publicly  expressed  even  a  friendly  intention  toward  America,  policy  required  that  it 
should  act  in  seeming  good  faith  toward  Great  Britain,  with  which  it  was  then  on  terms  of 
amity.  Vessels  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  intercept  La  Fayette. 
The  marquis  apprehended  this  movement,  and  avoided  the  islands  in  his  voyage.  His  pro- 
ceedings, in  opposition  to  positive  orders,  were  rash ;  for  the  loss  of  all  his  property  in  France, 
and  an  indeftnite  term  of  imprisonment,  might  have  been  the  consequence  had  he  been  ar- 
rested on  the  high  seas.  In  the  face  of  all  this  immediate  and  prospective  danger,  he  res- 
olutely persevered,  and  the  French  government  winked  at  his  disobedience. 

La  Fayette  and  his  companions  traveled  by  land  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia. 
When  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  he  put  his  letters  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lovell,  the  chair- 

Ifnilcd  Slales  vessel  of  war  Bratidyieint  bore 
him  to  our  ihorcs,  and  his  journey  Bmong  us 
was  a  continued  ovauon.  He  was  every  where 
received  vilb  the  mosl  afTeclionale  demanslra- 
tioDS  of  regard,  as  next  (o  Washinglon  in  the  - 
(Creal  American  heart.  Rron  his  grandson, 
who  is  now  (ISSO)  traveling  in  Ihis  country, 
has  been  received  with  marked  public  alien. 

and  good  man.  La  Fayetio  was  conspicuous 
in  Ibo  Republican  Revolution  in  France  in 
1830,  and  generously  refused  the  proHered 
crown  of  conslilulional  monarch,  and  desig- 
nated the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  as 
a  proper  recipient  of  Iho  trust,  ll  was  unwor- 
thilj  bestowed;  for  the  ungralerul  monarch 
not  only  ircace^l  La  Fayetlo  with  caldncsii  and 
disdnin,  but,  by  a  despotic  course,  betrayed  (be 
ccntidence  of  ihe  people.    La  Fayeltc  dicil  in 

1834,  al  the  nge  ofsevenly-seven  yeara.    His  U  Fuarra's  ToHa, 

remains  rest  in  Ihe  cemetery  of  Pigpera,  a  pri- 
vate burial-ground  of  several  families  of  the  nobility  of  Paris,  back  of  ibe  gardens  of  what  was  once  a  nun- 
nery, but  now  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  Tbe  sketcb  here  given  a  from  a  French  picture  by 
Champin,  which  the  artial  dedicated  "  To  the  Americans,  the  friends  of  La  Fayette."  The  monumcnl  J! 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  Il  is  about  eight  feet  square,  and  composed  of  dark  sandstone.  The  tablft! 
slope  from  a  ridge  upon  which  is  a  cross.  The  inscriptions  are  in  French.  On  one  side  of  the  (ablel  ■■  an 
inscription  referring  lo  La  Fayette  i  on  the  other,  to  his  wife.  The  cross  seen  in  the  piclure  stands  over 
Ihe  grave  of  another. 

'  This  vessel  was  afterward  laden  with  rice  for  Ihe  French  market,  but  was  foundered  on  going  oat  of 
Ibe  harbor,  and  vessel  and  cargo  « 
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Lt  Fayette's  Application  to  CongrRM.  His  Appointment  Interview  with  Washington.  Attached  to  the  Army. 

man  of  the  committee  of  Congress  on  foreign  affairs.  The  next  day  his  papers  were  handed 
back  to  him  by  Mr.  Lovell,  with  the  remark  that  so  many  foreigners  had  offered  themselves 
for  employment  that  Congress  was  embarrassed  with  their  applications,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  iaform  him  that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  his  success.  The  marquis  was  convinced 
that  his  papers  had  not  been  read.  He  immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  asked  permission  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  upon  two  conditions ; 
first,  that  he  should  receive  no  pay ;  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  These 
conditions  were  so  difierent  from  those  demanded  by  other  foreigners,  that  they  were  at  once 
accepted  by  Congress.  Although  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  his  wealth,  fervent  zeal,  and  social  eminence  at  home,  placed  him  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  gave  him  great  importance,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  July  Congress  appointed 
him  a  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  This  appointment  was  considered  by 
Congress  as  merely  honorary,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  recipient,  as  subsequent 
events  will  show.^ 

Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  La  Fayette's  appointment,  and  they  were 
first  introduced  to  each  other  at  a  dinner  party,  where  several  members  of  Congress  were 
present.  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Washington  took  the  marquis  aside,  compli- 
mented him  upon  the  noble  spirit  he  had  manifested  toward  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
and  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family.  His  kind  invitation  was  joy- 
fully accepted,  and  while  he  remained  in  America  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  La 
Fayette  and  the  commander-in-chief  The  marquis  joined  the  army,  and  continued  in  it 
as  a  volunteer,  without  any  command,  until  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  two  months  afl- 
erward,  where  we  shall  meet  him  presently  fightiug  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  September  lu 
champion  of  liberty.  ^'^• 

La  Fayette  was  anxious  to  have  a  command  suitable  to  the  rank  which  his  commission 
conferred  ;  but  Congress,  fearing  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  division  might  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  American  officers,  had  withheld  the  coveted  honor  from  the  marquis. 
Washington  repeatedly  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  difierent  course  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  1st  of  December  that  the  wishes  of  La  Fayette  were  gratified.     On  that  day 
Congress  resolved,  "  That  General  Washington  be  informed  it  is  highly  agreeable  to 
Congress  that  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  in 
the  Continental  army.*'*    Three  days  aflerward  it  was  proclaimed,  in  public  or- 
ders, that  he  was  to  take  command  of  the  division  recently  under  Greneral  Adam 
Stephen,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dismissed  from  the  army.' 

La  Fayette  was  engaged  in  various  important  services  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1778,  while  the  American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May  we 
find  him  on  Barren  Hill,  our  present  point  of  view.  Intelligence  had  reached  Washington 
in  his  camp  that  the  British  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
vrere  frequently  sending  out  foraging  parties  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers ; 
aind  on  the  7th  of  May  an  expedition  went  up  the  Delaware  to  destroy  all  the  American 
shipping  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  Forty-four  American  vessels  were  burned  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants killed  and  wounded.  To  restrain  these  depredations  ;  to  cut  off  all  communication  in 
that  direction  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia  ;  to  obtain  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  be  ready  to  follow  with  a  considerable  force  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  when  it  should  leave  Philadelphia,  Washington 

'  The  following  preamble  and  resolation  were  adopted  :  '^  Whereas  the  Marqnis  De  La  Fayette,  oat  of 
his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engai;ed,  has  left  his  family  and  con- 
nections, and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  offer  his  services  to  the  United  States,  without  pension  or 
particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause : 

^^Resolved,  That  his  service  be  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  con- 
nections, he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States." — JournaU 
of  CongrtUf  iii.,  247. 

*  Jowmali,  iii.,  429  '  See  page  320. 
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La  Fnyiette  on  Barren  HOI.  Manenren  of  the  two  Armiea.  Tbe  Britiah  deoelTed 

detached  La  Fayette^  with  ahout  twenty-one  hundred  troops  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  across 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  16th  of  May.  He  took  post  at  Barren  Hill  (nearly  twelve  miles 
from  Valley  Forge),  a  little  west  of  the  church.  It  was  a  position  skillfully  chosen. 
On  his  right  were  rocky  ledges  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  Schuylkill ;  on  his  left  were 
thick  woods,  several  strong  stone  houses,  and  the  substantial  6tone  church  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. His  cannon  were  placed  in  front ;  and  at  about  three  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  led  wing  were  Captain  M<Lane*s  company  and  fifty  Indians.  Picket-guards  and  vi- 
dettes  were  stationed  upon  the  woods  leading  to  Philadelphia,  and  six  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia  were  posted  near  Whitemarsh.  The  church  was  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  branch 
of  which  led  to  Valley  Forge,  by  the  way  of  the  Swedes*  Ford,  and  the  other  to  Matson^s 
Ford.* 

La  Fayette  at  first  quartered  at  tbe  house  of  a  Tory  Quaker,  who  sent  a  messenger  with 
the  information  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army  in 
Philadelphia,  Howe  having  returned  to  England.  Clinton  immediately  formed  a  plan  for 
surprising  La  Fayette.  On  the  night  of  the  1 9th,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of 
^Ye  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  under  General  Grant,  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Erskine.  They  marched  toward  Frankford,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  turned  toward 
the  led,  passed  Whitemarsh,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  leading  to  Swedes'  Fordj  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Another  strong  force,  under  Greneral  Grey,  crossed  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  took  post  about  three  miles  below  Barren  Hill ; 
while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led,  in  person,  a  third  division  through  Germantown,  and  before 
daylight  halted  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  situation  of  La  Fayette  was  now  critical.  Owing  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  on 
the  part  of  the  militia,  on  leaving  Whitemarsh,  General  Grant's  approach  was  undiscov- 
ered, and  the  little  band  of  Americans  were  nearly  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force 
before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  Early  in  the  morning,  scarlet  coats  were  seen 
through  the  trees  in  the  distant  forest ;  and  an  officer,  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  reconnoiter, 
came  back  in  haste  with  the  information  that  a  large  British  force  was  on  the  road  leading 
from  Whitemarsh  to  Swedes'  Ford,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  encampment.  The 
marquis  at  once  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and  a  skillful  maneuver  was 
instantly  conceived.  He  changed  his  front  without  disorder,  stationed  a  large  party  in  the 
church-yard,  around  which  was  a  strong  wall,'  and  drew  up  the  remainder  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  protected  by  the  stone  houses  and  thick  woods.  Ascertaining  that  the  only 
road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  Mat- 
son's  Ford,  although  the  distance  from  his  position  was  greater  than  from  that  of  Grant. 
The  road  lay  along  the  southern  slope  of  hills,  and  was  concealed  by  woods  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy.  The  marquis  dispatched  several  small  parties  through  the  woods,  with  or- 
ders to  show  themselves,  at  difierent  points,  as  heads  of  columns,  that  the  enemy  might  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  marching  to  an  attack.  The  maneuver  was  success- 
ful ;  and,  while  General  Grant  was  halting,  and  preparing  troops  to  meet  these  supposed 
attacks  upon  his  flank,  the  Americans  made  a  quick  march  to  M atson's  •Ford — ^G^neral 
Poor'  leading  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  marquis  bringing  up  the  rear.     The  heads  of 

^  Matson^s  Ford  was  at  the  present  village  of  Conshohocken,  and  Swedes'  Ford  was  at  or  near  Norris- 
town,  four  miles  above.     They  were  aboat  equally  distant  from  Valley  Forge. 

^  This  wall  yet  surrounds  the  old  churoh-3rard,  and  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  form  a  strong  breast-v^^virk. 
British  writers,  following  the  narrative  of  Stedman  (ii.,  337),  assert  that  Washington,  from  his  camp  apoo 
the  high  hills  of  Valley  Forge,  discovered  the  peril  of  La  Fayette,  and  discharged  heavy  alarm-guns  to  ap- 
prise him  of  his  danger.  None  of  the  earlier  historians  of  the  war,  except  Stedman,  mention  this  circum- 
stance ;  it  must  have  been  inferential  on  the  part  of  that  generally  correct  and  fair  writer.  Barren  Hill 
may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  highest  point  of  Washington's  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Though 
twelve  miles  distant,  I  saw  the  church  on  Barren  Hill  from  the  observatory,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  which 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Washington's  marque^  at  Valley  Forge. 

^  Brigadier-general  Enoch  Poor  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Continenta) 
army  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was  afterward  at 
Crown  Point,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  inferior  officers  who  signed  a  remonstrance  against  the  decis- 
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BetTMt  of  La  Ftjette  aeroM  fSbm  ScbaylkOl  to  Vallny  Forge. 


Oenermis  Poor  and  Woftdtke. 


oolamns,  who  had  deceived  Greneral  Grant,  gradually  fell  hack  and  joined  in  the  retreat, 
and  the  whole  army  arrived  at  the  ford  in  safety.  They  crossed  the  Schuylkill  with  their 
artillery,  took  possession  of  the  high  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  formed  iii 

the  order  of  hattle.     General  Grant  had 


r 


marched  to  the  church  on  Barren  Hill, 
where  he  joined  the. division  under  Clin- 
ton, and  discovered,  with  mortified  pride, 
that  he  had  heen  outmaneuvered  hy  the 
**  stripling  Frenchman."  It  was  too  late 
to  overtake  the  retreating  patriots  ;  the 
British  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  ford, 
hut,  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  over, 
they  wheeled,  and  returned,  disappointed 
and  chagrined,  to  Philadelphia.  In  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy's  advanced  par- 
ties at  the  ford,  while  the  artillery  was 
crossing,  the  Americans  lost  nine  men 
killed  and  taken.  The  British  lost  two 
light  horsemen  killed,  and  several  wound- 
ed. La  Fayette  and  his  troops  march- 
ed back  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  they  were  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  congratulations. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  we  left 
the  old  church-yard  on  Barren  Hill  and 
departed  for  Conshohocken^  (Matson*s 
Ford),  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Although  four  miles  dis- 
tant, we  could  see  the  smoke  of  its  furnaces  ascending  above  the  intervening  hill-tops,  and 
marring  the  placid  beauty  of  the  western  sky,  where  a  thin  purple  haze  fringed  the  horizon, 
and  half  hid  the  crescent  moon  and  ^ts  more  sprightly  neighbor  on  the  occasion,  the  belted 

ion  of  a  counctl  of  officers  there,  consisting  of  Generals  Gates,  Schuyler,  Sallivan,  Arnold,  and  Woedtke,* 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  post  was  untenable,  and  that  the  army  should  retire  to  Mount  Independence. 

He  was  appointed  brigadier  in  1777,  and  served  in  thai 

^^^"yjT^  capacity  in  the  battles  in  which  Burgoyne  was  defeated 

O  /^    L^^  and  captured.    He  soon  afterward  joined  the  army  under 

CJ/  ^^  ^r^..,^^^^^\A^     Washington  in  Pennsylvania.     He  was  in  the  camp  at 

^#^  ^7^  ^"C^^   ^  d^^^^^if  Valley  Forge,  and  with  his  brigade  was  among  the  first 

^^  troops  that  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  British  across 

New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1778.  He  fought  gallantly  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  which  succeeded. 
He  oommanded  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  in  1780,  in  which  service  he  died,  near  Hackensack,  in  New 
Jersey.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  and  a  long  line  of  subordinate  officen* 
and  soldiers.  Qp  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  usual  discharges  of  cannon  were  omitted.  Rev- 
erend  Israel  Evans,  chaplain  to  the  New  Hampshire  brigade,  delivered  a  funeral  discourse.  General  Poor 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Hackensack,  where  an  humble  stone,  with  the  following  inscription,  marks 
bis  grave :  ^  In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Brigadier-general  Enoch  Poor,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1780,  aged  44  years."  General  Poor  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  La  Fayette,  who,  it  is  said,  was  much  affected  on  visiting  his  grave  when  in  this  country  in  1825. 

*  Cooshohocken  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Montgomery 
ooonty,  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  recently  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  water- 
power  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  lime  burned  there  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia market. 


POflT^^^dc  U^^HjC/ff, 


•  The  Bsroo  Dc  Wocotks  bad  been  for  many  years  an  oflBcer 
In  die  army  of  the  King  of  Pmaala,  and  riaen  to  the  rank  of  miOor. 
Be  brought  atroog  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  FrankUn, 
•ad  on  the  iWi  of  March,  1T76,  be  was  appointed  by  Coogreas  a 
brigadier  general,  and  ordered  to  Canada.  He  died  at  Lain  George  at  the  close  of  Jnlv,  1776^  and  was  burled  with  the  honon 
due  tohiaraak. 

II.  Y 
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Iron  Ore  near  the  BchayUUL  Conihobocken  and  its  Indortry.  NorritftowiL  Swadet'  Fori 

Japiter.  That  whole  region  ahounds  in  iron ;  and  all  the  way  from  Barren  Hill  to  the 
SohuylkiU,  large  heaps  of  ore,  dug  from  near  the  surface,  were  piled.  In  many  places  the 
road  was  literally  paved  with  iron  ore  lying  in  small  fragments  upon  the  surface.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  village,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  made 
our  way  along  a  steep  road  to  the  "  hotel,"  a  tavern  near  the  river  bank,  kept  by  a  good- 
natured  Dutchman.  He  was  so  well  patronized  by  the  coal-heavers  and  workmen  in  the 
furnaces,  that  not  a  single  bed  was  in  reserve  for  strangers ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  ride  on 
to  Norristown,  four  miles  further  up  the  stream,  for  supper  and  lodgings.  As  we  thridded 
our  way  among  the  "  fiery  furnaces,"  belching  huge  volumes  of  ruddy  flame,  and  observed 
the  rushing  rail-way  train  sweeping  along  the  river  brink,  while  the  din  of  hammers,  and 
bellows,  and  voices  of  busy  men  was  rife  on  every  side,  I  contrasted  the  past  and  present, 
and,  in  a  degree,  realiaeed  the  wonderful  strides  of  progress  in  our  country.  Here,  where  a 
numerous  population  are  plying  the  tireless  fingers  of  industry  in  the  creation  of  substantial 
wealth,  and  spreading  pleasant  dwellings  along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Schuylkill,  there  wafe 
only  the  solitary  hut  of  a  hunter,  deserted  more  than  half  the  year,  when  La  Fayette  made 
his  admirable  retreat  across  the  river  toward  Valley  Forge.  And  far  more  suggestive  of 
true  greatness  and  glory  were  the  noises  of  these  work-shops  than  the  trumpet-notes  and 
clangor  of  battle. 

"  The  oamp  has  had  its  day  of  aong ; 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume 
Have  crowded  oat  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plow,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 
Oh,  not  npon  our  tented  fields 

Are  Freedom^s  heroes  bred  alone ; 
The  training  of  the  work-shop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known. 

"  Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel. 
May,  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite. 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeroan  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might ! 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time, 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil. 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 
Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil." 

Epbs  Sargbnt. 

After  losing  our  way  in  the  gloom,  and  making  quite  a  circuitous  journey,  we  found  the 
'*  pike,"  a  fine  Macadamized  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  and  reached  the 
latter  place  at  about  eight  o'clock.'  I  was  informed  that  traces  of  the  breast- works  thrown 
up  here  by  Duportail,  by  order  of  Washington,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  across 
the  Swedes'  Ford,  were  yet  quite  prominent  about  half  a  mile  below  the  village ;  and  also 
that  the  Swedes*  Ford  tavern,'  directly  opposite  these  intrenchments,  was  still  in  existence, 
though  changed  in  appearance  by  additions.  Being  anxious  to  visit  Valley  Forge  and  Paoli 
the  next  day,  we  departed  from  Norristown  too  early  in  the  morning  to  al^ow  a  view  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  Revolution. 

^  Norristown  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  county.  It  has  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  Revolution.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Isaac  Norris,  who,  with  William  Trent,  the 
A>nnder  of  Trenton,  purchased  the  land  from  William  Penn.  Swedes'  Ford  was  here.  The  site  of  Norris* 
town  was  owned  by  a  farmer  named  John  Boll.  He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  and  for  this  crime  the  John 
Bulls  under  General  Howe,  when  the  British  marched  toward  Philadelphia  in  1777,  burned  his  bam.  The 
ftrst  house  erected  at  Norristown  was  framed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  floated  down  the  Schuylkill. 

'  The  name  of  Swedes*  Ford  was  given  to  this  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  from  the  fact  that  the  first  set- 
tlers there  were  Swedes.  The  principal  characters  were  Matts  Holstein  and  Mauritz  Rambo.  The  latter 
was  a  fanjous  hunter,  and  his  exploits  are  yet  the  theme  of  many  an  old  man's  story.  It  is  related  that  at 
one  time  Rambo  seized  a  wounded  deer,  when  the  animal  made  ofi*  with  the  hunter  on  his  back.  Rambo 
finally  checked  the  buck  by  cutting  his  throat. 
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Approseh  to  VaUey  Forfa. 


'*Klng  of  PraiiU  TkTero.*' 


Vmage  of  Volley  Forge. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

^'  The  men  of  seventy-six  in  their  good  arm — 

Sostain'd  by  Heaven-^reposed  a  manly  tmst ; 
O^er  all  the  land  was  sounded  war^s  alarm, 

And  victory  crown'd  the  valor  of  the  jnst. 
The  fire  of  liberty  fell  down  from  heaven, 
Till  from  our  shores  the  enemy  was  driven ; 

And  Freedom,  with  the  land^s  redemption  shod, 
Her  benison  flung  o*er  every  hill  and  plain. 
Few  of  that  band  of  noble  men  remain ; 

Their  spirits  have  obey'd  the  call  of  God, 

And  where  they  rest  is  deemM  a  hallowM  sod. 
Their  perils  fearful — measureless  their  gain ! 

While  love  of  home  the  freeman^s  breast  shall  fill, 

Their  fame  shall  cause  the  freeman^s  breast  to  thrill.** 

Thomas  MacKbllab. 


ALLEY  FORGE !  How  dear  to  the  tme  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
Freedom  is  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  !  There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snows,  disease  and  destitution,  Liberty  erected  her  altar ;  and  in  all  the 
world's  history  we  have  no  recqrd  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or 
more  pious  self-sacrifice,  than  was  there  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton. The  courage  that  nerves  the  arm  on  the  battle-field,  and  dazzles  by 
its  brilliant  but  evanescent  flashes,  pales  before  the  steadier  and  more  in- 
tense flame  of  patient  endurance,  the  sum  of  the  sublime  heroism  displayed 
at  Valley  Forge.  And  if  there  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  our  broad  land 
whereon  Patriotism  should  delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated 
monument,  it  should  be  in  the  bosom  of  that  little  vale  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  To- 
ward its  *'  templed  hills,"  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  sufierings  of  those  who  achieved 
our  independence,  we  journeyed,  filled  with  the  pleasant  emotions  of  a  pilgrim  approaching 
the  place  he  most  adores. 

We  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Norristown,  a  little  afler  sunrise,  and  took  the  road  leading 
to  Valley  Forge  by  the  way  of  «  The  King  of  Prussia  Tavern,*'  a  half-way  locality,  famous 
for  its  good  cheer  long  before  the  Revolution.  There  hung  its  sign,  emblazoned  with  a 
fi^re  of  a  noble-looking  warrior  on  horseback,  ancient  enough  in  its  appearance  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  creaked  in  the  breeze  when  the  officers  of  Howe  refreshed  themselves  there 
with  flip  from  the  hands  of  old  Harman  de  Vriest.'  The  country  through  which  we  rode 
is  brdcen  but  fertile,  every  where  abounding  with  iron.  Here,  also,  large  heaps  of  quar- 
ried ore  flanked  the.  road  in  various  places,  and  for  many  furlongs  the  highway  had  a  fer- 
mginons  pavement.  Descending  a  long  and  steep  hill,  sloping  northward,  we  came  sud- 
denly npon  the  little  village  of  Valley  Forge  before  we  were  aware  of  its  proximity.     It  is 

'  In  the  PenfMy/vama  Jowmal^  1761,  there  is  a  notification  that  Jacob  Colman  intended  to  ran  a  stage, 
with  an  awning,  three  times  a  week,  **  from  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  to  the  George  Inn,  southwest  comer 
of  Second  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia."  Hitter's  tavern,  in  Germantown,  was  called  ''  The  King  of 
Proasia  Inn,"  acoordtng  to  Watson,  the  annalist,  from  the  following  oircumstanoe :  Toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  resided  in  Germantown.  In  one  of  his  eccentric 
moods,  he  executed  a  fine  painting  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  horseback,  and  presented  it  to  Ritter  for  a 
sign,  stipulating  that  the  name  of  the  painter  should  not  be  divulged.  It  hung  there  for  several  years,  the 
admiratiaa  of  dl,  until  the  letters  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Inn"  were  painted  over  it.  The  sign  afterward 
easM  into  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  cherished  it  as  a  valuable  memento  of  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  great  painter. 
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situated  in  ChMt«r  ooanty,  on  the  weit  aide  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  eix  and  leTeo  milei 
above  Noniitown,  in  a  deep,  short  hollow,  aoooped  out  from  a  low,  ragged  monntaio,  and 
opening  upon  the  great  yaUey  which  itretcbea  away  toward  Phmnixville.      A  unall  oreek 
>  niDB  throngh  the  little  ralley,  tam- 

ing, in  it!  conrae,  the  water-wheel 
of  a  cotton  factory,  which  atanda 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  forge  of 
Iiaao  Fotti.'  Upon  the  moant- 
ainoua  flanbi  of  thia  little- valley, 
Waihington  establiahed  his  winter 
:  quarter*  in  1777-78.  Hii  own 
teaidenoe  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Potts,  a  Quaker  preacher. 
It  is  a  substantial  stone  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  month  of  the 
wuron™.'.  H.uMu«»™«.i  creek.     It  was  ooonpiod.  when  I 

viaitedit,byJame«Jone»,  Normtar, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  then  eighty-three  years  old.  He  *^*^ 
was  quite  feeble ;  but  his  wife,  a  cheerful  old  lady  of  nearly  the  same  age,  was  the  rerene, 
and,  with  vigorous  step,  proceeded  to  show  us  the  inferior  of  the  building.  Washington'! 
room  was  small  indeed.  In  the  deep  east  window,  whence  he  could  look  out  upon  a  large 
portion  of  his  oamp  upon  the  neighboring  slopes,  are  still  preserved  the  cavity  and  little  trap 
door,  arranged  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  private  depository  for  his  papers.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  admirably ;  for  even  now  the  visitor  would  not  suspect  that  the  old  blue 
sill  upon  which  be  wai  leaning  to  gaze  upAn  the  hallowed  bills,  might  be  lif\ed  and  disclose 
a  capacious  chest.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  were  not  residents  at  Valley  Forge  when  the 
Americans  were  encamped  there,  and  hence  they  had  no  mterestiug  traditions  of  their  own 
experience. 

Near  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  flonr-mill,  whose  clack 
was  heard  before  the  Revolution,  nor  ceased  until  within  a  few  years.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  previoiu  to  the  encampment  here,  the  Americans  had  made 
a  oonsiderable  deposit  of  stores  at  this  mill.  Howe  sent  a  detachment  of  British  troops  to 
seize  them  ;  but  Washington,  anticipating  thia  attempt,  bad  sent  Lieutenant-oolonel  (afUr- 
ward  General)  Hamilton,  and  Captain  (anerward  G«nerBl)  Henry  Lee,  with  a  amall  troop 
of  horse  for  the  purpoae  of  destroying  these  stores.  Hamilton,  with  proper  precaution,  sta- 
tioned two  videttes  upon  the  southern  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  also  secured  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  which  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  The  troops  bad  crossed  the  mill-race,  and  wei«  about  to  commence  the  work 
of  demolition,  when  the  alarm-guns  of  the  videttes  were  heard,  and  they  were  seen  sweeping 
down  the  hill,  closely  pursued  by  some  British  dragoons.  Four  of  the  American  horsemen, 
with  Hamilton,  took  to  the  boat ;  while  Lee,  with  the  other  four,  and  the  videttes,  crossed 
the  bridge  and  escaped,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy.  Hamilton  and  his  party 
were  also  fired  upon,  but  were  unharmed.  Lee  was  fearful  that  his  comrades,  with  Ham- 
ilton, were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  for  he  heaid  volley  al\er  volley  fired  from  the  carbines 
of  the  enemy,  while  there  was  only  an  occasional  response  from  his  friends.  Lee  dispatched 
a  dragoon  to  the  commander-ia-ohief,  describing  what  had  occurred,  and  expressing  his  anx- 

'  The  Potts  family,  located  in  tlus  vioinitj,  wer 
linhed  a  Torge  npoa  the  creek  whiok  here  eoier*  it 
obtained  tho  nsmo  of  Valley  Forge. 

'  This  view  is  from  ibe  Reading  rail-road,  looking  east,  and  inclndei  a  poriion  of  the  range  of  hills  Jn  the 
rear  whereon  the  Americans  were  encamped.  Tho  main  building  waa  erected  in  1 770 ;  the  wing  U  more 
modem,  and  cocapies  the  place  oT  the  log  addition  mentioned  by  Mn.  Wubingtoo,  in  n  letter  to  Mercy 
Warren,  written  in  Much,  1778 :  "  The  general's  apartment,"  she  wrote,  "  ■■  rerj  small ;  be  ba*  had  a 
log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  wbiob  has  made  oar  qnarten  mooh  mora  tolerable  than  they  were  at  first." 
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ioQi  feara  for  the  ufety  of  Htuniltos  and  bu  men.  While  Washin^D  wu  reading  Lee'i 
letter,  Hamilton  rode  np,  and  with  quite  at  much  diatre«  depicted  in  hufmx  ai  the  former 
had  exhibited  in  his  note,  expreued  hit  fears  that  hii  friend  Lee  wai  cnt  ofi*.  Washington 
quieted  hii  appreheniions  hy  handing  him  Lee'a  letter. 

From  the  village  we  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  whereon  the  main  por> 
tton  of  the  American  army  was  qnartered.      Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  spot  where 
Washington's  marquee  was  planted  on  the  day  of  hts  arrival  there,'  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rogers, 
'  who  owns  the  cotton  factory,  portion  of  the  camping-ground, 

and  much  of  the  landed  Droner-  Hera  let  us  turn  to  the  historic 

ly  i  ictions. 
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gible site  for  the  purpose.  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  30lh  of  November,  at 
which  a  wide  difl~erence  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  locality  and  the  manner  of  can- 
toning the  troops.  Some  proposed  occupying  Witmiiigtan  for  the  purpose  ;  others  suggested 
hutting  them  in  the  valley  of  TredySrin,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill  ;  and  others  ad- 
vocated the  expediency  of  stationing  them  in  a  line  from  Reading  to  Lancaster.  So  varione 
and  contradictory  were  the  opinions  and  counsels,  that  unanimity  could  not  be  hoped  for, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  Washington  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  He  decided  to  form  an  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might 
be  near  enough  to  the  British  army  in  Philadelphia  to  watch  its  movements,  keep  its  for- 
aging parties  in  check,  and  protect  the  country  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

The  patriot  army,  which  letl  Whilemarsh  on  the  1 1  th  of  December,  reached  Valley 
Forge  on  the  19th.  In  general  orders,  issued  two  days  previously,  Washington  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  huts  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  assuring  them,  at  the  same 
time,  *■  that  he  himself  would  share  in  the  hardships  and  partake  of  every  inconvenience." 
On  the  18th  the  whole  army  engaged  in  religious  services,  according  to  a  recommendation 
of  Congress  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praise  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 9th  they  spread  over  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge,  and  began  the  work  of 
hutting.  All  was  activity  among  those  who  were  sufficiently  clad  to  allow  them  to  work 
in  ibe  open  air.  Some  cut  down  trees,  others  fashioned  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bar- 
racks, erected  upon  the  plan  of  a  regular  city,  was  completed,'    Until  his  soldiers  were  thus 

'  See  map  on  page  334, 

■  This  view  is  troiD  the  field,  hrakiog  north.     On  the  left  is  seen  the  windtDg  Sohajikill,  utd  Ibe  rolling 
ooontnr  beyond ;  and  on  the  right,  tbe  distant  bills  of  Mon^oatery  ooDiitr. 

■  Wuhington  gave  eiplicil  directions  for  coesiracttng  tbe  hats.    He  ordered  tbe  ooloneU  or  eooiniandir.^ 
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comfoitably  Iodg«il,  Wubington  occupied  hit  choetleM  marquee ;  kfler  which  he  made  hii 
quarten  at  the  houM  of  Mr.  Pottt. 
'  Near  Washington's  quartert, 
on  a  gentle  elevation  by  the  river, 
weie  stationed  his  Body,  or  Life 
Guard,'  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Gibbi,  of  Rhode  Island. 
A  Uttle  to  the  right  of  the  guard 
was  the  brigade  of  General  M'ln- 
losh  ;  and  further  up  the  bills 
were  the  brigades  of  Huntington, 
Conway,  and  Maxwell.  Between 
these  and  M'lntash's  brigade  were 
a  redoubt,  and  slight  intrench- 
ments ;  and  directly  in  front  of 
them  was  a  line  of  o^ts.  Near- 
er the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  wa*  the  brigade  of 
General  Vamum,  near  a  star  re- 
doubt. At  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  forming  a  line  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  Valley  Creek,  was 
the  main  portion  of  the  army,  un- 
der Brigadiers  Muhlenberg,  Weed- 
on,  Faterson,  Learned,  Glorer, 
Poor,  Wayoe,  Scott,  and  Wood- 
ford, with  a  line  of  iatrenchments 
in  front.  The  artificers  of  the 
army  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  opposite  the  general's 
quarters ;  and  near  the  cotton  fac- 
tory was  the  army  bake-house. 
There  was  also  an  irregular  line 
of  intrenchments  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  th« 
creek.  Not  far  southward  «f 
Rogers's  observatory  was  a  re- 
doubt, and  near  it  was  Knox's 
artillery.  The  remains  of  this  re- 
doubt are  yet  very  prominent  in 

ofiicera  of  regiment*  to  oaose  tbeir  men  to  be  divided  into  parties  oT  twelve,  am]  to  sea  that  eaab  parly  bad 
iu  proportion  of  tools,  and  oommence  a  hnl  for  that  number  i  and  as  an  encoaragement  to  indaitrj  aod  BJt, 
the  (general  promised  lo  reward  the  party,  in  each  regimen),  which  finished  its  hat  io  the  quickest  and  moel 
workman-like  mamier,  with  a  present  of  twelve  dollars.  He  also  offered  a  reward  of  one  handrvd  dollais 
to  the  oflicer  or  soldier  who  sboold  snbstitate  a  covering  for  (he  huts,  aheaper,  and  more  quickly  made, 
than  boards.  The  following  were  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the  hnts,  aa  given  in  Washington's  Orderly 
Book,  quoted  by  Sparks,  v.,  525^  "Fourteen  feet  by  sixteen  each;  the  sides,  ends,  and  roars  made  with 
logs;  the  rcxirs  made  tight  with  spHt  slabs,  or  tame  other  way;  the  sides  made  tight  with  clay;  a  fire- 
place made  of  wood,  and  secored  with  clay  on  (he  inside,  sigbieen  inches  thick ;  tbis  fire-place  to  be  in  the 
rear  or  the  bul ;  the  door  to  be  in  the  end  next  the  street ;  the  doors  to  be  made  of  split  oak  slabs,  nnless 
boards  can  be  procured ;  the  side  walla  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  officers'  hnts  are  to  form  a  line 
in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  one  hat  to  be  allowed  to  each  genera]  officer ;  one  to  the  Mas'  of  each  brigade ; 
one  [0  the  field  officer  of  each  regiment;  one  lo  the  staff  of  each  renimeot;  one  to  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  two  compBnies ;  and  one  to  eveiy  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldien." 
'  ?ee  page  120. 
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the  woods  on  the  right  tide  of  the  road  leading  from  Valley  Forge  to  Paoli ;  aIso.  the  re- 
doubt oa  the  left  wing  of  the  encampment  (now  near  the 
Reading  rail-road)  is  well  preserved,  the  forest  protect- 
ing it  from  demolition. 

Here,  afler  an  ardaons  campaign  of  fonr  months,  dur- 
ing which  neither  party  had  obtained  a  decided  advant- 
age, othet  than  good  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  American  army'  vainly  (ought  repose.  They  had 
marched  and  countermarched,  day  and  night,  in  en- 
deavoring to  baffle  the  designs  of  a  powerful  enemy  to 

their  country  and  its  liberties ;  now  they  ware  csjled  , 

upon,  in  the  midst  of  comparative  inaction,  to  war  with 

enemies  more  iasidioni,  implacable,  and  personal.  Hunger  and  nakedness  asuiled  that 
dreary  winter  camp  with  all  their  progeny  of  diseBse  and  woe.  Thither,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  soldiers  came  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet,  and  there  they  sat  down  where  destitution 
held  court,  and  ruled  with  an  icy  scepter.  The  prevalenoe  of  Toryiam  in  the  vioinity,  the 
avaricious  pecnlationi  of  some  unprincipled  contmissionert,  the  tardy  movemeats  of  Congress 
in  supplying  provisions,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  powerful  enemy,  combined  to  make  the 
procurement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable  without  a  resort  to  force.*  But  few 
horses  were  in  the  camp  ;  and  such  was  the  dsHciency,  in  this  respect,  for  the  ordinary,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  that  the  men,  in  many  instanoes,  ofaeerfully 
yoked  themselves  to  vehicles  of  their  own  construction,  for  carrying  wood  and  provisions 
when  procured  ;  while  others  performed  the  duty  of  paok-horses,  and  carried  heavy  burdens 
of  fuel  upon  their  backs.*  As  the  winter  advanced,  their  sufierings  increased  On  the 
16th  of  February,  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  "For  some  days  past  there 
has  been  little  less  than  a  famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has  been  a  week 
without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they 
are,  we  can  not  enough  admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that 
the7  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  BuIIeringt  to  a  general  mutiny  and  desertion." 
"  The  situation  of  the  camp  is  such,"  wrote  General  Vamnm  to  General  Greene,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  "that  in  all  human  probability  the  army  must  dissolve.  Many  of  the 
troops  are  destitute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrears.  The  horses  are  dying  for  want 
of  forage.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted.  There  can  not  be  a 
moral  certainty  of  bettering  our  condition  while  we  remain  here.  What  consequences  have 
we  rationally  to  expect  ?"      "  It  was  with  great  difficulty,"  says  Dr.  Thacber  [Journal,  p. 

*  Tbe  wbde  nariiber  of  men  in  the  field  was  eleven  tbutuand  and  ninety-eight,  wben  the  encampmcM 
comiBenced.  Of  this  namber,  two  thousand  eigbt  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  unfit  for  dulj.  The  Bril- 
isb  army  nnmbered  (hirty-tbree  thousand  aeven  hundred  and  fifly-six,  o[  which  nineteen  thnuand  Ave  hund- 
red and  thirty,  composed  of  Britons,  Gennans,  and  provincials,  were  in  Philadelphia. 

*  This  shows  the  present  appearance  of  tbe  embankments.  They  are  quite  overgrown  with  cbestnnl- 
trees  of  conaidersble  size,  and  abruhbety.  The  redoubt  was  nearlf  an  oblong  square,  with  a  division  in 
the  center,  lis  location  is  on  the  PooU  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junction  wilh  the  highway  leadiog 
frotn  Norristown  to  Valley  Forgo. 

>  WsahiDglon  reluclsDlly  nsed  the  power  given  him  by  a  resolution  of  Confrreu,  adopted  a  few  weeks 
previously.  Necessity  compelled  him  to.  He  iAued  a  proclamalion,  in  which  be  required  all  tbe  farmers 
within  sevens  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  oni  one  half  of  their  grain  by  the  lal  of  February,  and  the 
remainder  by  tbe  lat  of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  tbe  whale  seized  as  straw.  Many  farmers  re- 
fused to  comply.  Tbey  defended  their  grain  and  cattle  with  fire-arms,  and,  in  some  instances,  bumed  what 
they  could  not  defend.  It  most  be  reiaembered  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge 
were  disafleoled  toward  the  American  canse.  From  these  the  resolution  of  Congress*  empowered  Wash- 
ington to  demand  supplies.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  fair  price  was  to  be  paid  for  all  supplies 
brought  in,  and  ihercfore  (he  non-compliance  of  those  who  resisted  was  from  opposition  to  the  canse. 

*  Mrs.  Warren's  Hillary  of  tht  Rtvolulion,  l.  389. 

■  Homnber  tt,  ITT7.    Janrnsli,  UL,  39S. 
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126),  "that  men  enough  could  be  found  in  a  condition  fit  to  discharge  the  military  camp 
duties  from  day  to  day ;  aud  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were  naked  borrowed  of  those 
who  had  clothes."  Unprovided  with  materiahi  to  raise  their  beds  from  the  ground,  the 
dampness  occasioned  sickness  and  death.  **  The  army,  indeed,  was  not  without  consola- 
tion,*' says  Thacher,  «  for  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  every  soldier  ven- 
erates and  loves,  manifested  a  fatherly  concern  and  fellow-feeling  for  their  sufierings,  and 
made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  administer  the  much-desired 
relief."  Yet,  amid  all  this  sufiering  day  af^er  day,  surrounded  by  frost  and  snow  (for  it  was 
a  winter  of  great  severity),  patriotism  was  still  warm  and  hopeful  in  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  love  of  self  was  merged  into  the  one  holy  sentiment,  lave  of  country.  Al- 
though a  few  feeble  notes  of  discontent  were  heard, ^  and  symptoms  of  intentions  to  abandon 
the  cause  were  visible,  yet  the  great  body  of  that  suffering  phalanx  were  content  to  wait 
for  the  budding  spring,  and  be  ready  to  enter  anew  upon  the  fields  of  strife  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  life  of  Washington,  but  a  cloud  of 
doubt  seldom  darkened  the  serene  atmosphere  of  his  hopes.  He  knew  that  the  cause  was 
just  and  holy ;  and  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God  as  a  defender  and  helper  of  right  were 
as  steady  in  their  ministrations  of  vigor  to  his  soul,  as  were  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  to 
his  active  limbs.*  In  perfect  reliance  upon  Divine  aid,  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  crushed 
hopes,  and  planned  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future. 

While  pressed  with  complicated  cares  incident  to  his  exalted  position  and  the  condition 
of  the  army  under  his  command,  Washington  was  **  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends." 
Jealous  and  ambitious  men  were  conspiring  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  weaken  the  afiections  of  the  people  for  him,  and  to  place  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand in  other  hands.  Among  those  designated  at  the  time  as  the  most  conspicuous  acton 
in  this  scheme  were  Greneral  Conway,  a  foreign  officer  of  great  pretensions,  Generals  Gates 
and  Miffiin,  Samuel  Adams,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  New  England  delegation  in 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  Virginia  deputies.  Whether  the  movement  originated  in  personal 
ambition,  or  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  change  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged "  Fabian  slowness"  of  Washington  in  his  military  movements,  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  the  chief  were  certainly  the  re- 
verse of  open,  manly,  generous,  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  and  deserve,  as  they  re- 
ceived at  the  time,  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  honest  men.' 

'  Thacher  relates  that  a  foreign  officer  of  distinction  said  **  that,  at  one  time,  he  was  walking  with  General 
Washington  among  the  hats,  when  he  heard  many  voices  echoing  through  the  open  crevices  between  the 
logs,  *  No  pay,  no  clothei,  no  provinons,  no  rum  /'  And  when  a  miserable  wretch  was  seen  flitting  from 
one  hat  to  another,  bis  nakedness  was  only  covered  by  a  dirty  blanket."  Then  that  officer  despaired  of 
independence  for  America. 

'  Isaac  Potts,  at  whose  hoase  Washington  was  qaartered,  relates  that  one  day,  while  the  Americans 
were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  he  strolled  ap  the  creek,  when,  not  far  from  his  dam,  he  heard  a  solemn 
voice.  He  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling.  In  a  thicket 
near  by  was  the  beloved  chief  apon  his  knees  in  prayer,  his  cheeks  suffused  with  tears.  Like  Moses  at 
the  Bush,  Isaac  felt  that  he  was  upon  holy  ground,  and  withdrew  unobserved.  He  was  much  agitated, 
and,  on  entering  the  room  where  his  wife  was,  he  burst  into  tears.  On  her  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed 
her  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  added,  **  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth  whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is 
George  Washington ;  and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  under  such  a  commander  there  can  be  no  doabt  of  our 
eventually  establishing  our  independence,  and  that  God  in  his  providence  has  willed  it  so." 

**  Oh  t  who  thall  know  the  might  #       •*  Bat  wooldst  thou  know  his  tMine, 

Of  the  words  he  utter'd  there  t  Who  wimdered  there  akme  t 

The  fate  of  nations  there  was  tnm'd  Go,  reed  enroU'd  in  Hearen^t  archives, 

By  the  fenror  of  his  prayer.  The  pntfv  of  Wasrimoton  !**•— J.  L.  CamnmtL 

'  The  enemies  of  Washington  and  of  the  country  attempted  to  injure  both,  at  this  time,  by  publishing  a 
pamphlet  in  London,  entitled  "  Letters  from  General  Washington  to  several  of  his  Friends  in  the  year  1776, 
&c."  These  letters,  which  contained  sentiments  totally  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  chief,  it  was 
reported  were  found  in  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  the  general,  in  the  possession  of  his  servant  Billy,  who 
was  left  behind  sick  at  Fort  Lee  when  the  Americans  evacuated  it.  They  purported  to  be  draughts  of  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Washington,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  and  to  Mr.  Custis.  They  were  reprinted  in  Now  York, 
in  handbills  and  pamphlet  form,  and  widely  circulated.     The  author  of  these  spurious  letters  was  never 
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Forged  Letters.  ThoioAi  Cooway.  Charecfeer  of  the  CongreM  of  1778.  Pretentions  of  Oatet  and  Lee. 

It  is  believed  that  Conway  was  the  most  active  man  among  the  secret  enemies  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  possessed  of  considerable  literary  abilities  and  military  genius,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
received  his  military  education  in  the  French  service,  where  he  was  employed  from  his  youth. 
He  went,  with  many  others,  to  the  American  commissioners  in  France  to  ofier  his  services 
to  Congress,  and,  encouraged  by  the  injudicious 
promises  of  the  ardent  Silas  Deane,  he  came  to 
America  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving 
the  commission  and  pay  of  a  major  general.  He 
was  disappointed  at  the  outset,  for  Congress  gave 
him  only  the  commission  of  a  brigadier.  Hoping  for  promotion,  he  joined  the 
army  under  Washington  at  Morristown.  Boastful,  intriguing,  presumptuous,  and  "^' 
selfish,  looking  only  to  his  personal  advantage,  and  unprincipled  in  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  bis  desires  might  be  gratified,  he  greatly  disgusted  Washington,  not  only  at  the  first 
interview,  but  throughout  the  whole  campaign.  When  it  was  rumored  that  Conway  was 
to  be  promoted  by  Congress  to  major  general,  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
that  body,  remonstrating  against  it.  This  fact,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Conway,  filled  him 
with  indignation  and  malice,  and  made  him  a  fit  instrument  to  be  employed  against  the 
chief. 

In  November,  Conway,  perceiving  no  chance  for  promotion,  ofiered  his  resignation,  and 
asked 'permission  to  leave  the  army.  Congress  would  not  accept  it,  although  aware  of 
Washington's  opinion  of  him,  and  the  enmity  that  existed,  but  appointed  him  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  This  act  is  evidence  that  there  was  then 
an  influence  at  work  in  the  supreme  Legislature  unfriendly  to  the  commander-in*chief.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  faction  was  rife  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  the  purity  of 
purpose  which  controlled  the  acts  of  the  first  great  assembly  was  alloyed,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  with  personal  and  sectional  interests.^  Instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
commander-in-chief  when  they  most  needed  extraneous  aid,  men  of  influence  were  found  in 
the  army,  in  Congress,  and  among  citizens,  base  enough,  or  blind  enough,  to -attempt  to 
weaken  his  power  and  accomplish  his  removal,  either  by  a  forced  resignation  of  his  com- 
mand, or  by  actual  supercedure  by  competent  authority.  Already  Gates  and  Lee,  English- 
men born,  and  oflScers  in  other  wars,  had  shown  themselves  impatient  at  holding  subordin- 
ate stations  in  the  army,  each  deeming  himself  superior  to  Washington,  and  each  thirsting 
for  supreme  command.  The  victory  of  Gates  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  the  defeats 
of  Washington  in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  were  contrasted.  That  contrast  tended  to 
strengthen  the  pretensions  of  the  former.  Inconsiderate  and  ardent  men  in  Congress  lent 
their  influence  in  favor  of  investing  him  with  the  supreme  command.'     The  disappointed, 

poblicly  known.  They  were  evidently  written  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Washington. 
Conway,  who  was  known  to  have  written  several  anonymous  letters  in  disparagement  of  Washington,  some 
of  which  were  signed  De  Lisle,  was  suspected  of  the  authorship  when  his  nefarious  conduct  became  known. 
These  letters  were  reproduced,  many  years  afterward,  for  the  vile  purposes  of  political  chicanery.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  Washington  publicly  pronounced  them  a  forgery. 

*  General  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  written  on  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  said,  "  Amer- 
ica once  had  a  representation  that  would  do  honor  to  any  age  or  nation.  The  present  falling  off  is  very 
alarming  and  dangerous.  What  is  the  cause  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  reojedied  ?  are  questions  that  the  wel* 
fare  of  these  states  requires  should  be  well  attended  to.  The  great  men  who  composed  our  first  council-— 
are  they  dead,  have  they  deserted  the  cause,  or  what  has  become  of  them  ?  Very  few  are  dead,  and  still 
fewer  have  deserted  the  cause ;  they  are  all,  except  the  few  who  still  remain  in  Congress,  either  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  civil  offices  of  their  respective  states ;  far  the  greater  part  are  engaged  in  the  latter.  The 
ooly  remedy,  then,  is  to  take  them  out  of  these  employments,  and  return  them  to  the  place  where  their 
presence  is  infinitely  more  important." 

*  Mrs.  Meroy  Warren,  who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  apologizes  for  his  being 
found  in  bad  company  in  this  affair  by  saying  that,  "  Zealous  and  ardent  in  his  defense  of  his  injured  coun- 
try, he  was  startled  at  eveiy  thing  that  seemed  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  impede  the  success 
of  the  Revolution ;  a  revolution  for  which  posterity  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  talent  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  10  those  of  any  one  in  the  United  States.''     History  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  39. 
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Anonymoiu  Lettan.  Conway*!  Letter  to  Oatn.  Qourel  betweeu  Otttea  md  WiOdnaan. 

irritated,  and  talented  Conway  was  ready  to  foster  discontent  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  he 
was  doubtless  the  willing  cat's-paw  of  Gates  or  his  friends  in  making  covert  attacks  upon 
the  military  character  of  the  commander-iu-chief,  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  as  a 
general  and  patriot.  So  prominently  does  Conway  appear  in  the  whole  transaction,  that  it 
is  known  in  history  as  Conway's  cabcU. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  conspiracy  was  the  sending  of  anonymous  letters  to 
the  president  of  Congress,  and  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  These  letters 
were  filled  with  complaints,  insinuations,  and  exaggerated  statements,  ascribing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  army  to  the  incapacity  or  ill-timed  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Similar 
letters  were  sent  to  difiTerent  members  of  Congress,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  some  of  the  state  Legislatures.  Washington  was  early  apprised  of  these  secret  mach- 
inations, but  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  the  public  good  made  him  sufiler  in  silence.  **  My  ene- 
mies," he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  when  the  matter  became  the  subject 
of  correspondence,  « take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my 
situation,  and  that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defense  I  might  otherwise  make 
against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  can  not  combat  their  insinuations,  however 
injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal." 

Early  in  November,  the  afiair  was  presented  to  Washington  in  a  definite  shape. 
When  Colonel  Wilkinson  was  on  his  way  to  Congress  (then  in  session  at  York,  in 
Pennsylvania)  from  Saratoga,  with  Gates's  dispatches,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  he  stopped  at  the  quarters  of  Lord  Stirling,  at  Reading,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation while  there,  he  repeated  to  Major  M« Williams,  Stirling's  aid-de-camp,  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  Gates  had  received  from  Conway,  containing  strictures  on  the 
management  of  the  army  under  Washington,  accompanied  by  reflections  disparaging  to  the 
chief'  Lord  Stirling,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  communicated  to  Washington  the  ex- 
tracts from  Conway's  letter,  as  repeated  by  Wilkinson.  A  correspondence  between  Wash- 
ington, Gates,  and  Conway  followed.  Gates  afiiected  to  be  greatly  distressed,  and  conjured 
Washington  to  aid  him  in  discovering  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence  in  re- 
peating the  substance  of  private  letters.  Afterward  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  ex- 
tract, and  called  it  **  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery."  This  assertion  compromised  the 
veracity  of  Wilkinson,  who  wrote  to  General  Washington,  indignantly  repelling  the  ungen- 
erous accusation  of  Gates,  and  affirming  that  he  had  truly  given  to  Lord  Stirling's  aid  the 
substance  of  Conway's  letter.'  Notwithstanding  Gates  denied  the  truth  of  the  extract,  he 
never  fortified  his  assertion  by  producing  the  original.  This  fact,  and  other  things  of  like 
tenor,  which  proved  the  duplicity  of  Gates,  were  severely  commented  upon  by  Washington, 
in  reply  to  an  explanatory  letter  from  the  former.  Conway's  ofiensive  letter  was  afterward 
seen  by  Mr.  Laurens,  president  of  Congress,  and  one  or  two  others.      The  words  were  not 

Mrs.  Warren  further  says  that  '^  Adams  never  harbored  a  feeling  of  disaffection  toward  the  person  of 
Washington ;  on  the  contrary,  he  esteemed  and  respected  his  character,  and  loved  him  as  a  man." 

^  One  of  Conway's  expressions  was,  *'  Heaven  has  heen  determined  to  save  yoar  country,  or  a  weak  gen- 
eral and  bad  counselors  would  have  mined  it.*' 

'  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  charged  Wilkinson  with  deceit  and  prevarication,  and  of  meanly  at- 
tempting to  fix  suspicions  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Troup,  one  of  Gates's  aids-de-camp.  This  charge  drew 
from  Wilkinson  a  letter  to  Washington,  in  which  he  thanked  the  general  for  exposing  to  him  Gates's  let- 
ters, "  which,"  he  said,  "unmask  his  artifices  and  efforts  to  ruin  me."  Wilkinson  said,  in  his  letter,  "Al- 
though General  Gates  has  pledged  his  word,  it  is  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery.  I  will  stake  my  reputa- 
tion, if  the  genuine  letter  is  produced,  that  words  to  the  same  effect  will  appear."  A  quarrel  between 
Gates  and  Wilkinson  grew  out  of  this  matter,  which- resulted  in  the  latter  challenging  the  former  to  fight 
a  duel.  They  met,  when,  it  is  said.  Gates  burst  into  tears,  declaring  he  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting 
his  own  son.  Opinions  are  various  oonoeraing  the  quality  of  Gates's  heart  which  controlled  his  actions  on 
that  occasion. 

No  doubt  Wilkinson  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington,  and  that  his 
object  in  making  known  the  contents  of  Conway's  letter  was  to  sound  Lord  Stirling,  through  his  aid,  re- 
specting his  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Washington  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  Wilkinson's  want  of 
prudence  was  the  match  that  fired  the  train  of  the  cabal  and  produced  premature  explosion.  Gates  and 
Wilkinson  doubtless  told  the  truth  of  each  other. 
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Board  of  War.  £zpediti<ni  against  Canada  propoaed.  Lafayette  appointed  to  the  Command.  Groaaly  Decelred. 

precisely  the  aaxne  as  quoted  by  Wilkinson,  yet  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  document 
were  accurately  represented  by  that  officer. 

Among  other  machinery  early  put  in  motion  by  the  enemies  of  Washington,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  faction  in  Congress,  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Board  of  October  n. 
War,  of  which  Gates  and  Mifflin  were  members,  the  former  being  placed  at  its  ^^^* 
head.  This  board  was  invested  with  large  powers,  and,  by  delegated  authority,  assumed 
the  control  of  aflairs  which  properly  belonged  to  the  commander-in-chief/  or  which,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  his  sanction.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  This  expedition  was  planned  by  Gates,  approved  by  Congress,  and  La 
Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command,  without  Washington  being  consulted.  The  first 
intimation  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  of  the  project  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  War,  inclosing  one  to  La  Fayette,  informing  him  of  his  appointment.  No  doubt  jaauary. 
this  was  a  stroke  of  policy  to  win  the  marquis  to  the  interest  of  the  faction.  They  ^^^' 
little  understood  the  character  of  that  young  devotee  of  freedom.  Hfe  deeply  felt  the  dis- 
respect manifested  toward  his  beloved  general,  and  immediately  carried  the  letter  to  Wash- 
ington.' He  told  the  chief  that  he  saw  the  whole  scope  of  the  artifice,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice. The  commander-in-chief  advised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  for  it  was  an  hon« 
orable  position,  although  he  could  not  see  how  the  expedition  was  to  be  accomplished.  Thus 
encouraged.  La  Fayette  hastened  to  York,*  where  Congress  was  in  session,  to  receive  his 
instructions.  He  was  greatly  flattered  by  Gates's  friends,  and  the  Board  of  War  promised 
him  every  thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  marquis  soon  perceived 
the  artfully-concealed  hostility  to  Washington  ;*  and  when  he  found  that  General  Conway 
was  appointed  his  second  in  command,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enterprise  had  been  plan- 
ned for  the  purpose  of  separating  him  from  the  general,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached. 
He  succeeded  in  having  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  Conway's  senior  in  rank,  appointed  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and,  of  course,  the  baron  was  second,  and  Conway  the  third  in  command. 

La  Fayette  hastened  to  Albany,  where  he  was  promised  men  and  stores  for  an  imme- 
diate march  into  Canada ;  but,  after  waiting  three  months,  and  having  his  patience  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  War,  he  returned  to  the  camp  j^^^  4 
at  Valley  Forge,*  under  instnictions  from  Congress  **  to  suspend  the  irruption  into       ^''^ 

'  See  JoumaU  of  Congnttj  iii.,  351.  The  new  Board  of  War  consisted,  at  first,  of  three  persons,  namely, 
General  Mifflin,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Harrison.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
Mr.  Dana  and  J.  B.  Smith  were  made  additional  members.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  General  Gates, 
Joseph  Trumball,  and  Richard  Peters  were  elected  commissioners  for  the  Board  of  War.  General  Grates 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of  Gates  to  this  important  office,  Congress  in- 
stmcted  its  presiding  officer  to  inform  him  of  their  action,  and  express  their  high  sense  of  his  abilities  and 
peculiar  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  important  office,  upon  the  right  execution  of  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  cause  ^'eminently  depended."—- /ourna^,  iii.,  423. 

'  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Congress  had  allowed  Washington  to  be  treated  with  disrespect.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  October  previous,  Gates  sent  his  dispatches  from  Saratoga  direct  to  Congress, 
instead  of  transmitting  them  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  that  Congress  never  uttered  a  word  of  disap- 
proval of  the  act.     See  page  84,  vol.  i. 

'  York  is  situated  on  the  Codorus  Creek,  eleven  miles  from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thriving  village, 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  lime-stone  region.  Congress  was  in  session  here  from  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  until  July,  1778.  Its  sittings  were  in  the  old  court-house,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square,  and  was  demolished  in  1841.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  the 
grave  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  died  at  York,  on  the 
1 1th  of  June,  1778,  while  Congress  was  in  session  there.  A  handsome  white  marble  pyramid,  surmounted 
with  an  urn,  is  placed  over  his  grave. 

*  Sparks  relates  that,  when  La  Fayette  arrived  at  York,  be  found  Grates  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
The  marquis  was  greeted  with  great  cordiality,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them  at  table.  The  wine 
passed  round,  and  several  toasts  were  drank.  Determined  to  let  his  sentiments  be  known  at  the  outset,  he 
called  to  the  company  as  they  were  about  to  rise,  and  observed  that  one  toast  had  been  omitted,  which  he 
would  propose.  The  glasses  were  filled,  and  he  gave,  **  The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Armies." 
The  coolness  with  which  it  was  received  confirmed  La  Fayette  in  his  suspicions. 

*  La  Fayette  was  grossly  deceived  by  those  connected  with  the  faction  and  those  controlling  public  affairs. 
He  was  promised  3000  men.  He  wrote  to  Washington  from  Albany,  and  said,  **  I  don't  believe  I  can  find, 
in  all.  1 200  men  fit  for  duty,  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  are  naked,  even  for  a  summer  campaign.     I 
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DiacUdmfm  of  Gate*  and  Bllfflln.    OptnJoii  of  Dr.  Gordon.    Conway's  Reiignation.    Duel,  and  Repentant  Letter  to  Waahingtoii. 

Canada."     Thus  ended  an  injudicious  and  fooliBh  scheme,  if  honestly  planned  ;  a  wicked 
and  treasonable  scheme,  if  concerted  by  a  faction  to  achieve  its  selfish  purposes.     It  ivas 
also  the  termination  of  the  conspiracy  to  elevate  Gates  to  the  chief  command,  by  seducing 
the  afiections  and  confidence  of  the  people  from  Washington.     That  great  man  stood  firm 
in  his  integrity,  and  viewed  with  calmness  the  storm  of  opposition  which  at  one  time  beat 
against  him  with  menaces  of  danger.     How  extensive  was  the  disaffection  toward  him 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  ^x  a  direct  charge  upon  any  individual  of  actual  attempts  to  supersede  Wash- 
ington.    The  injudicious  tattling  of  Wilkinson  too  soon  unmasked  a  portion  of  the  proceed* 
ings,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newbuigh  affiiir,  many  who  were  disposed  to  join  in  the 
cabal  were  alarmed  and  kept  quiet,  while  the  leiiders  were  disconcerted,  and  affected  inno- 
cence.    It  appears  clear,  however,  that  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway  were,  for  a  long  time, 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  efiect  the  removal  of  Washington  from  the  chief  command,  and  for 
this  posterity  will  always  utter  its  voice  of  censure.    Gates  and  Mifflin,  however,  each  made 
his  disclaimer  of  other  than  a  patriotic  design  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
and  denied  the  charge  of  a  desire  to  displace  Washington.     When  nimors  of  the  afiair  went 
abroad  among  the  people  and  the  army,  the  public  censure  was  so  unequivocally  expressed,  that 
each  man  engaged  in  the  matter  was  anxious  to  wipe  the  stain  from  his  own  escutcheon.' 
The  true  character  of  Conway,  so  early  discovered  by  Washington,  became  at  length  well 
understood  by  Congress.     He  had  perceived  the  increasing  manifestation  of  dislike  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  their  open  deprecation  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Washing* 
ton,  and  in  an  impertinent  and  complaining  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  he  intimated 
a  wish  to  resign.     A  motion  to  accept  his  resignation  was  immediately  carried.     Conway 
was  astonished,  and  proceeded  to  York  to  ask  to  be  restored.     He  said  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  resign,  and  attempted  explanations,  but  the  current  of  opinion  was  turned  strongly 
against  him,  and  his  request  was  denied.     He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  when 
the  British  evacuated  it.     His  abusive  language  and  offensive  manners,  heightened  by  irri- 
tation, involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  American  officers,  and  on  the  4  th  of  July 
he  fought  a  duel  with  General  Cadwallader.     He  received  a  wound  which  it  was 
believed  would  prove  fatal.     Afler  lying  in  an  uncertain  state  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  believing  his  end  near,  Conway  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Washington,  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  personal  injuries  he  had  infficted.*    But  he  recovered  from  his  wound  and  lived 

was  to  find  General  Stark,  with  a  large  body ;  and,  indeed,  General  Gates  told  roe,  *  Gentral  Stark  will 
have  burned  the  fleet  before  your  arrival.^  Well,  the  first  letter  I  receive  in  Albany  is  from  General  Stark, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  number  of  men,  from  where,  what  time,  and  for  what  rendezvous  /  detire  kirn 
to  raite  ?"  Again  he  wrote,  "  I  fancy  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have  me  out  of  this  part  of  the  coDtioent, 
and  General  Conway  as  chief,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gates." 

'  Dr.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  308),  "  When  General  Gates^s  letters  were  examined  by  roe  at  his  seat  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  latter  end  of  1781,  there  was  not  a  single  paragraph  to  be  met  with  that  contained  any  intimation 
of  his  being  concerned  in  any  such  plan"  [the  removal  of  Washington].  Of  course,  a  judicious  man  would 
not  preserve  any  such  tangible  evidence  of  his  guilt  for  more  than  three  years  after  the  matter  had  been 
exposed.  General  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  at  York,  April  4th,  1778,  said,  *'For  my  part,  I 
solemnly  declare  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  plan  or  plot  for  the  removal  of  General  Washington,  nor  do 
I  believe  any  such  plot  ever  existed."  Mifflin  also  wrote,  about  that  time,  "  I  never  desired  to  have  any 
person  whomsoever  take  the  command  of  the  American  army  from  him  [Washington],  nor  have  I  said  or 
done  any  thing  of  or  respecting  him  which  the  public  service  did  not  require,"  &c.  Botta,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  against  the  designated  leaders  of  the  intrigue,  draws  therefrom  the  inevitable  conclusion  of 
their  guilt,  and  says,  **  The  leaders  of  this  combination,  very  little  concerned  for  the  public  good,  were  im- 
moderately so  for  their  own,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  their  eflbrts  was  to  advance  themselves  and  their  friends 
at  the  expense  of  others." — -Otis's  Botta,  ii.,  64.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Gordon  and  Gates  were 
intimate  friends.  I  find  among  Gates's  papers,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  several  letters  from 
Dr.  Gordon  to  the  general,  some  of  which  are  commenced  with  the  familiar  terms,  "  Dear  Horatio."  I  do 
not  discredit  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gordon,  but  mention  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Gates  as  a  reason  why 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe  his  friend  guilty  of  such  dishonorable  conduct. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Conway's  letter : 

"PhlljiddpUa,  S3d  July,  1778. 

'^  Sir — I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
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Buna  Dt  Steuben.  Hi*  Arrlril  in  Anwrlci.  iwd  AppniutmeDt  u  lupeetor  OeoenL 

many  years.  Deserted  by  his  fonner  frieada,  deprived  of  employment,  and  every  where  de- 
ipUed  by  the  people,  lie  left  the  coimtry  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  France.' 
General  Conway  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  inspector  general  by  tbe  Baron  „  .  ,—) 
Steuben,  a  veteran  commander  and  disciplinarian  from  tbe  army  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Prusiiaii  armies,  and  had  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  when,  in  tbe  summer  of  1 777,  while  on  his  way  to  England  to  visit  some  acquaint- 
ances, he  saw,  at  Paris,  his  old  friend  the  Count  De  St.  Germaine,  who  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  Amnica  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Continental  array      The  French  and  Spanish 

ministers   also  urged  seilles,  in    which   he 

him   to   espouse    our  .'■''^  ~''- .  could  have  a  passage 

eause,  for  they  knew  to    America.      The 

bow  much  we  need-  Count   De   St.  Ger- 

ed  the  advantages  of  maine    asstired    bim 

thorough  military  dis-  v         that  satisfactory   ar- 

oipline.     He  consent-       /  \       rangemenls  could  be 

ed,  but,  on  ascertain-      /  \      made.      Steuben   re- 

ing  from  Dr.  Frank.     '  \     turned  to  Paris,  end, 

lin    that   the  Amer-    i  |    it  being  represented 

ican      commissioners    i  ,    to    him    that   letters 

had  no  authority  to    |  |    from  Dr.  Franklin  to 

enter     into     explicit    1  j     the  president  of  Con- 

Blipulations     respect-     \  :     gress  and  to  Wash- 

ing rank  and  pay,  he      >  /       ington  would  be  suf- 

abandoned  the  proj-       ^  /        ficienl  to  insure  him 

ect  and  returned  to  all  he  might  require, 

Germany.       A    few  he  consented.      Am- 

days  afler  his  arrival  pie  funds  for  his  iro.t 

at  Rastsdt,  the  Bar-  -^  ^  mediate  purpose  was 

OD  received  a  letter  "~~~— -— ^'  supplied  by  Beaumar- 

from    Beaumsrcbais,       ^     /n  /         ^^       /  chals,  and  on  the  26th 

the  financial  agent  ^jL  ^y^L-t-*?-^  'WU  >^^«t^C^^2^  of  Sept.  the  baron 
between  the  United  "^  /^    embarked  for  Amer- 

Slates  and  France,  pressing  anew  the  proposal  of  the  ministers,  ^  ica.  He  landed  at 
and  informing  him  that  a  vessel  was  about  to  depart  from  Mar-  Portsmouth,  in  New 

Hsmpshire,  on  the  1st  of  December,  whence  he  journeyed  to  York,  where  Congress  was  in 
session.  When  bis  papers  were  read.  Congress  adopted  a  complimentary  resolution,  ac- 
cepted his  services,  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Washington,  appointed  him  inspector 
general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  general.*  He  had  already 
joined  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and,  under  his  rigid  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  a  great  and  salutary  change  was  soon  visible  In  the  army.  His  appoint- 
ment was,  therefore,  not  more  complimentary  to  himself  than  useful  to  the  Continentals. 
Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
across  West  Jersey,  where  the  battle  of  Monmouth  occnrred,  the  ill-disciplioed  army  of  pa- 
tiiots  had  acquired  much  of  the  skill  in  maneuvers  and  dignity  of  carriage  and  manner  of 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Europe.  As  a  disciplinarian,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  generous  snd 
warm-hearted  friend  to  America,  none  ranked  higher  than  tbe  Baron  Steuben  ;  his  services 

iift  mj  lincere  grief  for  haiing  done,  wrilten,  or  said  sny  thing  disBgieeable  to  yoor  ezcellencf .  My  career 
vill  Kion  be  overj  thererore,  jiuliae  and  truth  prompt  me  to  doolare  mj  tsst  eentimeotj.  Yon  are,  in  my 
•7«»,  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  reneratioD,  and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose 
libtrtiei  joa  bave  asserted  by  jonr  vjrtaei.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &C., 

"TuoMM  Con  WAT." 

'  S«B  Sparks's  Lift  and  Writing!  of  Wtuliington,  Appendix,  vol.  v. 

'  Jooniali  of  Coagrees,  i*.,  IBT. 
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WHhinftoo-i  ERoru  io  bdnlf  ofUi  Saldlen, 

were  invaluable.'  Our  legulan  were  never  beaten  in  a  fair  figbt  afler  their  diwipliue  at 
Valley  Forge. 

It  wa«  at  Valley  Forge,  \rhiio  wirrounded  by  hit  HuSering  Mldien,  that  Waahington,  in 
oonnectioQ  witb  hi*  offioen,  deviaed  a  plan  for  reforming  preceat  abntet  io  tbe  army,  and 
to  woure  tbe  future  welfare  of  the  aoldien.  He  made  itrong  appeals  to  Congi«M  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  10th  of  January  that  body  appointed  a  oommittee,  consisting  of 
Meurs.  Dana,  Reed,  Foliom.  Carroll,  and  Gonverneur  Morris,  to  proceed  to  Valley 
Forge.  The  coromander-in-ohief  laid  before  the  committee  a  memoir  extending  to  fifty  folio 
pages,  containing  the  aentiments  of  himself  and  offioen.  This  formed  the  basis  of  a  report 
which  they  made  to  Congress,  after  remaining  nearly  three  months  in  camp.  Their  report 
WM,  in  the  main,  adopted.  There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Washington  urged  the  necessity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  insuring  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  members  of  Congreas  on 
this  point,  disclaiming  all  personal  interest  (for  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  compensation  for  his  own  services),  but  pleading  earnestly  for  his  oompantons  in 

'  Fisderio  Williun  Augiutiu,  BsroQ  de  Sieaben,  alter  leaving  the  Pnusiftn  Bnny,  where  be  was  sid-iIe. 
camp  af  Frrderio  the  Great,  entered  tbe  wrvioe  <^  Prinee  Charlea  of  Baden,  under  whom  he  held  the  rank 
of  lienteDant  |i;eaeral,  and  «■■  also  a  canoa  of  the  Cburoh,     He  was  made  grand  manhal  at  the  court  of 
tbe  Prince  ot  HobeniaUem-Heokingen,  aitd  bj  the  Prince  Margrave,  of  Baden,  wai  appointed  knigfat  of  tbe 
order  of  Fiditit^.     Tbe  King  of  Sardinia  made  him  briUiant  oflera,  and  Ibe  Emperor  of  Anatria  nogbt  to 
secure  his  service*.     Hii  income  waa  oearlj  tbiee  thousand  dollars  a  year.     He  left  these  offices,  emola- 
ment*.  Bod  hooon,  and  came  to  America  to  flght  as  a  volanteer  in  tbe  anuies  battling  for  freedom.     He 
joined  the  Continental  aimj  at  Valle;  Forge  as  a  volaaieer,  and  in  (hat  oapacitj  (thougb  holding  tbe  offiee 
of  ioipeotor  general)  wai  in  tbe  action  on  the  Seld  of  Monmouth.     He  vvas  engaged  in  variooa  important 
lervicea,  wherein  we  shall  hereafter  meet  him,  and  fioajly  commanded  in  the  trencbes  at  Yorktown,  where 
tbe  last  great  battle  of  the  Revoliitiao  was  fonght.     At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
Stale  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  farm,  and  the  Legialatare  of  New  York 
presented  him  witb  lb,000  acres  or  wild  land  in  Oneida  county.     The  general 
government  also  granted  him  a  peoiion  of  82500.     He  built  himself  a  log  house 
at  Steubenville,  Nev  York,  gave  a  tenth  part  of  bis  land  to  his  aids  (North, 
Popham,  and  Walker)  and  hia  servants,  and  parceled  ont  (he  rest  to  twenty  or 
thirty  tenants.     He  resided  in  the  country  in  lamnier,  and  in  New  York  city  in 
winter.     He  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  at  Steubenville,  on  the  2Sth  of  No- 
ventber,  1798,  aged  sixty-four  years.     Neither orhis  aids comfaned  his  last  roo- 
menls.     Hia  oeighborB  buried  him  in  his  garden.     Afterward,  agreeably  to  hia 
deaire,  he  was  wrapped  in  his  oloak,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  buried  in  a 

lonely  spot  in  the  voods<  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  his  log  huL     Hia  aid,     SnusBi's  Lob  Uocw.' 
Colonel  Walker,  inclosed  tbe  spot ;  and  when  a  road  was  made  !□  pass  over  his 

resting-place,  his  remains  were  removed,  and  boried  in  another 

/  grave,  in  the  town  of  Steoben,  aboat  seven  miles  northwest  of 

Trenton  Foils.     In  1826,  n  monument  was  erected  over  him  by 

private  subscription,  wilb  this  brief  inscription  opon  it :  Majos- 

GENERU.    FbEDESIC    W1U.MM     AdQUSTUS,    BaKON    DB    SteDBSK. 

General  North,t  another  of  his  aids, 
who  greatly  loved  tbe  baron,  caused 
a  neat  moral  monuioent  to  be  erected 
to  hia  memory,  upon  the  walls  of  tt 
Reformed  German  Church,  then  sitoa- 
ted  in  Nassan  Street,  between  John  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  in 
ftiCDSut's  Roau.  HomrHiHT.  New  York  city.     When  a  Baptist  society,  under  tbe  charge  of 

the  Rsv,  Mr.  Somers,  subseqnently  oommenoed  worshiping  in  that 
ebnrob,  they  oonrteonaly  allowed  the  monument  to  be  taken  down  and  carried  lo  the  new  church  of  tbe  Get- 

imMmij  tai  the  Mohswk  ud  Kac\  Rlvs  cnanDtea  in 
■1  Daaammarf  Himnri  if  tfae  Ttrk.    Of  SceabcD  ud  hii  (nia  Hr. 
i^lor  wrote ;  "  He  uh  In  ■  iwinnp,  uuier  •  nauuKK.  vHli  s  blsr  itMiidliit  over  du  gfn.  and  a  ttw  rou^  boards  naDsd  » 
me  tTKi  to  keep  the  cattle  ofT.    Aial  I  miial  <■  man,  that  the  gnat  Baron  Steabao  dioald  be  taSmi  lo  Ue  In  awb  a  plack 

t  Very  linla  renuliu  on  rscord  of  tlie  mUltary  Ufa  of  General  North  dsring  tbe  RavolDtlos,  except  the  ^1  that  he  was  Bten- 
n'i  aid.  When,  in  17M.  John  SIdh  Bobarl  tetlBODd  Ua  teal  !□  tbe  Senile  of  the  United  Sntea,  Oonmor  Ji  j  appalnnd  Gen. 
(d  Nonh  to  niecfisd  him.  Ha  wai  then  a  redden!  of  DnaneibDTgh,  Kew  Vorfc,  ni  a  coniplcDatii  Fe<lenhn.  and  had  been 
rice  ipeaker  of  the  New  York  AiaemblT.  General  North  piand  tbe  latter  jean  of  U>  Ule  In  New  LoodoD,  ConBectini(  but 
ed  Is  the  d^  of  New  Yakon  llu4thorjaniui},  leST. 


;^^^ 
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■mu.  Hii  repieientatioDB  wera  to  judicioui  and  foicibla,  that,  after  muoh  dUcnstion  and 
delay,  Congreu  adopted  a  plaa  of  half-pay  for  life,  by  a  small  majority.  The  vote  wai  aft- 
erward ieooiuider«d,  and  a  compioniiw  rewlulion  was  proposed.  By  the  fiual  deciBioa,  the 
offieera  were  to  receive  half-pay  for  the  term  of  teven  yean,  and  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars 
was  to  be  given  to  each  Don-oommisBioned  oSioer  and  private  who  should  oonlinue  in  the 
service  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  only  by  such  manifestation  a  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  deal  justly  by  the  army  that  it  was  prevented  from  dissolation  in  the  spring 
of  1776. 

During  the  encampment  of  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  and  of  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  latter  sent  out  parties,  at  various  times,  to  plunder  the  people,  and  break  up 
the  feeble  poets  of  the  Republicans.  Amopg  the  most  active  troops  in  these  enterprises 
were  the  Queen's  Bangers,'  commanded  by  Major  (afterward  Lieutenant-colonel)  Simcoe. 
One  of  these  expeditions,  in  which  Simcoe  was  engaged,  was  sent  out  from  Philadelphia  in 
February.  It  consieled  of  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Abercromhie,  of  the  fifly-second  regiment.  They  went  to  Salem,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  water,  where  they  remained  a  few  days  reconnoiteriog,  with  a  view  of  as- 

maiu  in  FoiBflh  Slreet.  There  I  found  it  in  separate  pieces,  lying  among  rub- 
bish, in  araiall  Imnber-nHmiorthe  church,  disfigured  and  mutilaled.  I  sketched 
its  pans,  and  in  the  annexed  figure  give  a  represenlalion  of  it  as  it  originallj 
appeared.  The  slab,  of  obelisk  form,  and  the  >qDare  fnune,ue  ofblaisb,  cloud- 
ed marble ;  the  aqnare  slsb  niib  the  inBoription,  and  the  two  nnu,  sre  of  white 
msTble.  The  lower  urn  has  upon  it  a  representstion  of  the  order  0(  Fidtlitg  (seen 
on  the  breast  of  the  portrait  on  page  341),  whioh  Frederic  tbe  Great  presented 
to  the  boroa.     The  Iblkiwing  is  the  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  General  North : 

"  Sacred  lo  the  memory  of  Fhidebic  William  Auqustus,  Baidm  di  Stic- 
B(H,  a  Gennan ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity ;  Aid-de-coinp  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  King  of  Pnusia ;  Major  General  and  Inspector  General  in  the  Revolntiou- 
ary  War;  esteemed,  respected,  and  supported  by  Washington.  He  gave  mili- 
tary skill  and  discipline  to  the  oitixen  soldiers  who,  fulfilling  the  deoreaa  of  Heav- 
en, achieved  the  iodependenoe  of  the  United  Slates.  The  bighlj-polisfaed  man- 
ners of  the  baron  vere  graced  by  the  moat  noble  feelings  of  the  heart.  His  hand, 
open  Bs  day  for  melting  charity,  cloeed  only  in  the  strong  grasp  of  death.  This 
nemorial  is  inscribed  by  an  American,  who  had  tbe  honor  to  be  his  aid-de-camp^ 
tbe  happiness  to  be  hi*  rriend.     Ob.  1793." 

Thacher  and  others  have  left  on  record  many  examples  of  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  the  Baron  Steaben,  among  the  attributes  of  which,  kindness  and  geoeros. 
ity  were  tbe  most  conspicaons.     He  was  always  cheerfal,  and  poasessed  ready 

wit.  At  Yorktown,  a  shell  feU  near  him.  To  avoid  its  effects,  he  leaped  into  ermnaK's  Hmu  Moiro- 
a  trenoh,  followed  by  General  Wayne,  who  fall  upon  him.  The  banHi,  on  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  his  brigadier,  said,  "I  always  knew  yon  was  a  brave  general,  but  I  did  not  know  yoa 
were  so  perfect  in  every  pcrint  of  duty ;  yon  cover  your  general's  retreat  in  the  best  manner  possible."  At 
the  house  of  tbe  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  boron  was  introduced  to  a  Miss  Sheaf.  "I  am  very 
happy,"  he  said,  "ia  tbe  bonor  of  being  presented  to  you,  niadem<nselle,  though  I  see  it  is  at  an  infinite 
risk  i  I  have  from  my  youth  been  eantioaed  to  guard  myself  against  muchitf,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  her 
attraotioos  were  so  powerful." 

*  The  Queen's  Rangers  were  a  oorps  of  native  American  Loyalists,  raised  chieSy  in  Connecticut  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Now  York,  by  Colonel  Rogera.  At  one  lime  they  mustered  about  400  men,  and,  as  their 
name  implies,  were  intended  for  very  active  service.  They  were  qaits  reduced  in  numbers  wbeo,  in  tbe 
autumn  of  1 TT7,  ibey  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Simooe,  a  young  and  active  officer  of  tbe 
British  army.  His  zeal  and  miliiary  skill  soon  made  his  corps  a  model  of  order,  discipline,  and  bravery.* 
He  received  tbe  commiisioa  of  lieutenant  colonel.  We  shall  meet  biro  several  times  bereslW. 
*  Tbs  fcOowInf  adrtrtsemcBt  spinved  in  BlTinglon'i  Jlrrfi]  OHflts.  pdated  is  Ksw  Vork ; 

'■ALL  Aepmma  heroes 

n  bjiolntaif 
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cert&ining  the  potilioR  of  Wayne,  who  wu  then  sotirely  employed  in  that  itate  in  procur- 
ing horaeB  and  provUions  for  the  American  ftrmy.  Wayne  waa  compelled  to  cxerciae  great 
vigilance  and  dext«rity  to  prevent  being  larpriied  by  the  enemy  on  these  ocaasiooa. 

On  the  1 7th  of  March  another  British  force,  muBlering  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hund- 
red men,  composed  chiefly  of  Scotchmen,  under  the  oommsod  of  Colonel  Charles  Mawhood 
and  his  majors,  Sirocoe  and  Sims,  marched  iDto  Salem,  where  they  were  Joined  by  a  large 
number  of  Tories.'  From  these  Colonel  Mawhood  learned  that  about  three  hundred  Amer- 
ican militia,  under  Colonel  Benjamin  Helmet,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  ofAUoway's 
Creek,  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Salem.  Mawhood  determined  to  beat 
up  their  quarters,  and,  as  he  publicly  declared,  "  chastise  the  rebels."  He  sent  out  detach- 
ments to  procure  horses,  on  which  he  mounted  his  best  men.  Holme*,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  on  the  alert.  Anticipating  an  attack,  he  placed  videttes  at  various  points  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  while  he  prepared  to  dispute  their  progress  at  Quintan's  Bridge. 
Kirch,  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  Major  Simcoe  and  his  Rangers  were 

'^^  sent  out,  and  hidden  in  ambush  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bridge.  They  took  pos- 
session of  a  two  story  brick  house  occupied  by  a  Whig,  named  Weiherby,  and  drove  his 
family  into  the  oellar.  In  that  house,  and  in  a  deep  ravine  and  tangled  swamp  near,  Sim- 
coe and  his  men  were  secreted.  The  Americans  had  thrown  up  a  strong  breast-work  oa 
each  side  of  the  road  near  Quintan's  Bridge ;  and  when  they  discovered  c  portion  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  morning,  on  the  places  where  an  enemy  might 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  be  concealed.'  A  portion  of 
they  were  anxious  to  cross  the  enemy  made  a  feigned  re- 
over  and  attack  them.  The  treat  on  the  approach  of  the 
prudent  ofHcers  opposed  the  patriots,  who  were  thus  de- 
proposition  OS  rash.  Captain  coyed,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
Smith,  the  senior  officer  prea-  far  from  the  bridge.  When 
ent,  was  less  cautious,  and  de-  they  had  advanced  tome  yards 
termined  to  push  on.  He  led  beyond  Wetherby's  house,  the 
the  way,  and,  in  a  confused  concealed  enemy  arose  from 
march,  they  crossed  the  creek,  theirambush,and,  with  shouts 
negtecting  the  proper  duties  ..  ^  „  .  And  the  beating  of  drums, 
of  Vigilant  men  m  examming  poured  upon  the  Americans  a 
destructive  fire  from  all  points.  They  were  thrown  inlo  great  confusion,  and  fled  toward 
the  bridge,  fighting  gallantly  all  the  way  in  small  squads.  Although  furiously  attacked  in 
flank  and  rear,  they  mode  good  their  retreat  across  the  bridge,  wiih  a  loss  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  their  companions,  most  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  creek.' 

At  the  moment  when  the  Americans  commenced  their  flight.  Colonel  Hand,  of  the  Cum- 
berland militia,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  arrived  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  posted  his  men  in  the  trenches  which  the  Americans  had  left  a  short 
time  before.  By  a  well-directed  fire,  he  checked  the  pursuing  British,  and  prevented  the 
Americans  being  cut  to  pieces.     The  drnw  of  the  bridge  was  cut  away,  and  the  pursuers 

'  In  order  to  diatinguiah  the  Tories  froro  the  British  regotsn,  they  were  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  green  ; 
the  onats  were  faced  wiih  white,  and  thej  wore  cocked  hata,  with  broaJ  white  binding  around  them. — See 
Johnson's  Hutory  of  Salin. 

'  The  enemy,  who  were  stationed  in  Wetberby'a  honse,  suspecting  ihe  Americans  might  be  vitrilant,  were 
prepared  to  seize  ibe  first  man  who  should  attempt  Id  enler  the  building,  and  Lieutenant  M'Eay  stood  be- 
biod  ihe  door  with  a  bayonet  resdy  to  perform  that  duty. 

'  A  A,  the  American  redoubts ;  B,  a  small  delachnient  oi  Ihe  enemy  masking  the  bridge ;  C,  Simcoe's 
Bangers  in  Wetherby's  house ;  D,  another  detachment  under  Captain  Sannders,  in  ambuscade ;  E,  a  por- 
tion of  Ihe  Rangers  secreted  in  a  wood;  F,  a  detachment  oTthe  enemy  making  a  feigned  retreat;  G,  the 
Americans  alter  crossing  the  bridge;  H  H,  sally  of  the  BHiish  light  inrantry,  and  pursuit  of  the  Rangers; 
I,  Sight  of  the  Americans;  0  O,  Alloway's  Creek.  The  straight  double  tinea  passing  perpendicularly 
across  the  map  indicate  the  main  road  (o  Salem. 

*  Captain  Smith  had  his  cue  shot  away  during  the  skirmieh,  and  was  grazed  by  a  bnlket  in  hii  loins.  His 
hone  receiTed  two  bullets,  bat  oarried  his  rider  safe  over  Ihe  bridge,  wben  he  fell  dead  imder  bim. 
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were  foiled.'  Colonel  Mawhood,  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  Simcoe  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 
icans at  Quintan's  Bridge,  determined  to  attack  another  post  at  Hancock's  Bridge  with  his 
whole  force.  The  Americans,  on  the  night  of  their  retreat,  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact, agreeing  that  "  no  British  soldier  should  set  his  foot  or  eat  hread  on  that  side  of  Allo- 
way's  Creek  while  there  was  a  man  left  to  defend  the  soil."  They  properly  apprehended 
a  great  augmentation  of  the  British  force,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  Mawhood 
intrusted  the  expedition  against  the  patriots  at  Hancock's  Bridge  to  the  direction  of  Major 
Simcoe.  That  officer,  in  secretly  reconnoitering,  ascended  a  tree,  and  from  it  made  a  sketch 
of  a  two  story  hriok  house  near  the  bridge,  owned  by  Judge  Hancock,  a  Quaker  and  Loy- 


alist, and  formed  therefrom  a 
plan  of  attack.  On  the  night 
March,  ^^  ^^c  20th,  the  British 
^^^  marched  to  Salem,  and, 
in  flat-boats,  proceeded  to  the 
Delaware,  and  thence  to  Al- 
loway's  Creek,  up  which  they 
pushed  until  within  a  conven- 
ient distance  from  Hancock's 
Bridge,  when  they  debarked. 
It  was  a  very  dark  night ;  not 


Haftcock's  Ilovn.' 


a  Star  was  to  be  seen,  and 
heavy  scuds,  freighted  with 
rain,  came  up  from  the  sea. 
Simcoe  sent  the  boats  back  to 
prevent  the  retreat  of  his  men, 
and  artfully  concealed  from 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
gers which  awaited  them.  Ev- 
ery thing  depended  upon  a  sur- 
prise. Through  marshes,  some- 
times up  to  their  knees  in  wa- 


ter, they  marched  two  miles  before  they  reached  the  sohd  earth.  In  a  wood,  upon  dry 
land,  Simcoe  formed  his  men  for  an  attack,  and  then  commenced  his  march  in  silence.  The 
main  body  passed  along  the  public  road  toward  Hancock's  house,  while  Captain  Saunders, 
with  a  small  detachment,  ambuscaded  the  dike  that  led  to  Quintan's  Bridge.  Captain 
Dunlop  was  detached  to  the  rear  of  Hancock's  house,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  Amer- 
ican officers  were  quartered,  with  directions  to  force,  occupy,  and  barricade  it,  as  it  com- 
manded the  bridge.  There  were  several  stone  houses  and  cot- 
tages near,  and  detachments  were  arranged  to  attack  and  take 
possession  of  them.  The  inmates  of  Hancock's  house  were  unsus- 
picious of  danger.  Fortunately  for  the  patriots,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  had  quitted  the  place  the  evening  before,  leaving  only 
about  twenty  men  as  a  garrison.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
While  all  were  sleeping,  the  invaders  approached,  and  simulta- 
neously the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  house  were  forced.  All 
within  perished  ;  not  even  the  Tory  owner  escaped.'  A  patrol 
of  seven  men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  creek,  were  surprised, 
ArFAim  AT  Hancock's  BaiDox.«  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  killed.  The  British,  after  committing  some  dep- 
redations in  the  neighborhood,  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Alloway's 


*  A  militia-nuui  named  Andrew  Bacon  oat  away  the  draw  of  the  bridge  with  an  ax  while  the  British 
were  firing  volleys  at  him.  He  succeeded  in  his  task,  bat  received  a  wonnd  which  made  him  a  cripple 
for  life. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  an  old  brick  dwelling  in  the  little  village  of  Hancock^s  Bridge,  upon  Alloway's 
Creek.  It  stands  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  is  known  as  Baker's  tavern.  The  pic- 
ture here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  the  HUtorical  CoUeetions  of  New  Jertey. 

*  Simcoe  supposed  Judge  Hancock  was  absent.  He  says  (Joamal,  page  52),  "  Some  very  nnfortunate 
ctrcamstanees  happened  here.  Among  the  killed  was  a  friend  to  government,  then  a  prisoner  with  the 
rebels,  old  Hancock,  the  owner  of  this  honse,  and  his  brother.  Major  Simcoe  had  made  particnlar  inquiry, 
and  was  informed  that  be  did  not  live  at  home  since  the  rebels  had  occupied  the  bridge.  The  information 
was  partly  true.  He  was  not  there  in  the  daytime,  bnt  unfortunately  returned  home  at  night.  Events 
like  these  are  the  real  miseries  of  war." 

*  This  and  the  preceding  map  are  redaced  copies  of  those  published  in  SImcoe's  Journal  of  the  Opero' 
tiotu  of  tke  Quun't  Rangert.  A,  is  Hancock's  hoase ;  B,  the  bridge  which  the  Americans  had  broken 
down ;  C  C  C,  march  of  the  Rangers  through  the  village ;  D,  the  enemy's  advanced  guard ;  E,  Captain 
Dunlop  detached  to  the  rear  of  the  honse ;  F,  Captain  Saunders,  to  ambuscade  the  dike  and  take  up  its 
bridge ;  6,  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell  and  the  27th  Regiment ;  H  H,  Alloway's  Cieek. 
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Retani  of  the  Manudera  to  PhiladelpUa.  Light  fi-oin  Earoiie.  Alliuioe  with  France.  ReJoicingB  at  Valley  Forge. 

Creek  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia/  The  affair  at  Hancock's  Bridge  was  unmitigated  mur- 
der. Some  who  were  massacred  were  not  fighting  men  ;  no  resistance  was  made,  and  yet 
those  who  begged  for  quarters  were  inhumanly  slain.  The  chief  perpetrators  were  unprin- 
cipled Tories-— the  blood-hounds  of  the  Revolution. 

A  ray  of  light  from  France  beamed  upon  the  American  army  while  it  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  preceded  by  a  faint  gleam  from  England,  and  a  glimmer  upon  our 
own  shores.  That  ray  was  the  intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them  ;'  that  gleam  was  the 
arrival  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bills ;  that  glimmer  was  the  advent  and  first  prooe- 
dures  of  commissioners  bearing  the  olive  branch  of  reconciliation.  The  first  event  has  been 
already  noticed ;'  the  two  latter  have  also  been  referred  to,  and  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other. 

The  position  assumed  by  France  toward  the  revolted  colonies  greatly  embarrassed  the 
British  ministry,  and  the  sagacious  Lord  North  was  obliged  to  stoop  from  his  haughty  stilts 
and  talk  of  concessions,  contending,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  concessions  "  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  tardy  result  of  defeat  or  weakness."  He  produced  a  conciliatory  plan 
on  the  17  th  of  February,  eleven  days  ailer  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  had  been  signed.  It  was  contained  in  two  bills,  one  **  for  declaring  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the 'right  of  imposing 
taxes  within  his  majesty's  colonies  in  North  America ;"  the  other,  **  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means 
of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces 
of  North  America."  By  the  first  bill  he  designed  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  in 
regard  to  taxation  ;  by  the  second,  he  intended  to  grant  the  royal  commissioners  more  am- 
ple powers  than  those  formerly  intrusted  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.*     He  proposed  to 

^  Johnton't  HUtory  of  Saltm  ;   Simcoe^i  Journal. 

*  Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  camp  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  on  the  7th  Washington  issued  the 
following  general  order : 

^^  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  defend  the  caase  of  the  United  American 
States,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our  liberty 
and  independence  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  divine  goodness,  and  celebrating  the  important  event,  which  we  owe  to  his  divine  interposition.  The 
several  brigades  are  to  be  assembled  for  this  purpose  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  their  chap- 
lains will  communicate  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  postscript  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the  2d 
instant,  and  offer  up  a  thanksgiving,  and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  half  past  ten 
o^dook  a  cannon  will  be  fired,  which  is  to  be  a  signal  for  the  men  to  be  under  arms ;  the  brigade  inspect- 
ors will  then  inspect  their  dress  and  arms,  and  form  the  battalions  according  to  the  instructions  given  them, 
and  announce  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  brigade  that  the  battalions  are  formed. 

**  The  commanders  of  brigades  will  then  appoint  the  field  officer  to  the  battalions,  after  which  each  bat- 
talion will  be  ordered  to  load  and  ground  their  arms.  At  half  past  eleven  a  second  cannon  will  be  fired 
as  a  signal  for  the  march ;  upon  which  the  several  brigades  will  begin  their  march  by  wheeling  to  the 
right  by  platoons,  and  proceed  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  left  of  their  ground  by  the  new  position.  This 
will  be  pointed  out  by  the  brigade  inspectors.  A  third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on  which  there  will  be 
a  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon  *,  after  which  a  running  fire  of  the  infantry  will  begin  on  the  right  of  Wood- 
ford's, and  continue  throughout  the  front  line ;  it  will  then  be  taken  up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  and 
continue  to  the  right.  Upoa  a  signal  given,  the  whole  army  will  huzza,  Long  Uve  tke  King  of  France  ! 
The  artillery  then  begins  again,  and  fires  thirteen  rounds ;  this  will  be  succeeded  by  a  second  general  dis- 
charge of  the  musketry  in  a  running  fire,  and  huzza.  Long  live  the  friendly  European  Powen  /  The  last 
discharge  of  thirteen  pieces  of  artilleiy  will  be  given,  followed  by  a  general  running  fire,  and  huzza,  T%e 
Jlmerican  Statei/" 

Washington,  with  his  lady,  and  suite,  Lord  Stirling  and  his  lady,  with  other  general  officera  and  ladies, 
attended  the  religious  services  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  delivered  a  discourse. 
Afterward  all  the  officers  of  the  army  assembled,  and  partook  of  a  collation  provided  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  When  he  took  his  leave,  there  was  universal  huzzaing,  Long  live  General  Washington  f  The 
huzzas  continued  until  the  general  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  thousand  hats  were  tossed  in 
the  air.    Washington,  with  his  retinue,  turned  round  and  huzzaed  several  times.  '  See  p.  86,  vol.  i. 

*  In  1776,  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  were  authorized  to  treat  with  the  rebellious  colonies  for  recon- 
ciliation, but  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  with  favor  by  the  Americans.  It  was  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  orown,  as  a  condition  of  royal  pardon !     This  commission  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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allow  them  to  treat  with  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  hody,  and  competent  to  hind  all  the 
states  hy  its  acts  and  negotiations ;  to  treat  with  the  conventions  or  provincial  Congresses ; 
with  individuals  in  their  actual  civil  and  military  capacities,  without  any  cavil  in  address- 
ing them  according  to  the  rank  held  linder  Congress  ;*  to  suspend  hostilities ;  intermit  the 
operation  of  laws ;  grant  pardons,  immunities,  and  rewards ;  restore  charters  and  constitu- 
tions, and  nominate  governors,  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  until  the  kiiig*s  pleasure  should  be 
known.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a  renunciation  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  should 
not  be  insisted  upon,  nor  debated,  until  a  definitive  treaty  had  received  final  ratification  by' 
the  king  and  Parliament.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  rea- 
Bonable  and  moderate  contribution  toward  the  common  defense  of  the  empire,  when  reunited ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  nan.  Such  is  an  outline  of  North's  con- 
ciliatory plan,  which,  if  it  had  been  presented  two  years  before,  would  probably  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Americans. 

These  bills  met  with  great  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  excited  a  long  and  stormy  de- 
bate. The  question  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  proposition  to  dismember  the  British 
empire,  by  allowing  the  American  colonies  to  withdraw  as  independent  states.  This  prop- 
osition was  affirmatively  supported  as  the  only  sure  means  of  detaching  the  colonies  from 
France,  the  ancient  enemy  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  vehemently 
opposed  it.  Though  a  warm  friend  of  the  Americans,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
their  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  he  de- 
nounced the  proposition.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  debates  on  the  question  ran  high, 
and  Chatham  became  greatly  excited.  Sickness  and  age  had  broken  his  physical 
strength,  but  the  fire  of  his  intellect  burned  as  clear  as  ever.  He  came  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  day,  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  leaning  upon  two  friends ;  and  when  he  arose  to 
speak,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Weymouth,  he  leaned  upon  crutches.  **  I 
thank  Grod,"  he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
day  to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind. 
I  am  old  and  infirm ;  I  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave ;  I  am  risen  from 
my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country ;  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this 
House."  A  deep  and  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  as  he  uttered  these  words ; 
gradually  his  voice  assumed  its  wonted  strength  and  harmony,  and  with  all  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  oratory  of  his  best  days,  he  addressed  the  House.  **  My  lords,"  he  continued, 
*'  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  junc- 
ture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the 
royal  ofispring  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his 
majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall 
we  tarnish  the  luster  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  pos- 
sessions ?  .Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived,  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  dep- 
redations, the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest — ^that  has  stood  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada — now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Surely, 
my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was  !  Shall  a  people  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  were 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy,  *  Take 
all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ?'  It  is  impossible  !  I  wage  war  vdth  no  man  or  set  of 
men.  I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still 
persist  in  nnretracted  error ;  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt 
between  two  opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  can  not  be  preserved  with  honor, 

*  The  fomier  cororoissioners  addressed  the  commander-in-ohief  "  Mr.  Washington,''  and  refused  to  treat 
with  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Ratledge,  as  members  of  Congress,  for  the  legality  ci  that  body  was  denied. 
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why  u  not  the  Utter  eomoMno«d  without  heiiUtioD  ?     I  am  not,  I  oonfeu,  well  infoniied 
of  the  leflounwi  of  thii  kingdom ;  bat  I  truit  it  hu  itill  BufGoient  to  mftinuin  iu  just  righti, 
_  though  I  know  them  not.     But,  my  lordi, 

any  state  is  better  than  deipair.  Let  ni, 
at  lead,  make  one  eSbrt ;  and  if  we  muit 
fall,  let  ut  fall  like  men  !"  As  Chatham 
■at  down,  hit  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple, 
Mid  to  him,  "  You  forgot  to  mention  what 
wetalkedof;  shall  I  get  np  ?"  "No.no," 
replied  Chatham,  "  I  will  do  it  by-and-by." 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  arose,  and  re- 
plied to  Chatham.  When  he  sat  down, 
the  great  orator  attempted  to  rise,  but  tha 
violenoa  of  his  indignation  overcame  him, 
and  he  swooned.  He  was  caught  in  friend* 
ly  arms,  and  the  whole  House,  in  great  agi> 
tation,  crowded  around  him  with  anxious 
solicitude.'  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  carried  home  to  hit 
country  seat  at  Hayes.  That  speech  waa, 
indeed,  his  last,  for,  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  af^rward,  he  expired.  Par-  h,^  ij, 
liament  voted  him  a  public  funend  '"*- 
and  a  monument ;  and,  al^r  settling  upon 
his  family  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  a  grant  was  made  of  one 
hundred  tbonsand  dollan  to  pay  ofTbis  lord- 
CHATuui't  MoHDHiin  wtiTMiHiTii  Aaii¥.>  sbip's  debts.     The  last  words  of  the  great 

orator  were   agreeable  to  the  royal  ears, 

■  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  American  artist,  punted  ■  re  presentation  of  this  soene  for  tha 
House  of  Lordi.  Id  a  note  on  page  496  of  the  flrst  volame  of  this  work,  I  have  placed  Copley  amang  the 
early  refugee  Loyaliita.  Hiitorj  and  fair  infereace  hare  auigned  him  that  position,  partly  oa  aoeoant  of 
bia  marriage  relation  with  a  faimlf  of  Lojoiista,  and  partly  because  he  wtu  one  of  the  addressers  of  Hutch- 
inson, left  the  country  with  him,  and  wm  intimate  with  him  in  Lundoa.  Sahint  places  him  among  the  Lay- 
^ists,  and  his  biographers  generally  have  given  him  that  character.  Since  the  publication  of  that  volame, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  late  John  Qaincy  Adams,  who  kne\r  Copley  and  his  sentiments  intimately, 
denied  that  he  was  a  Loyalist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  averred  that  be  waa  a  Whig  in  sentiment  during  the 
whole  controversy,  and  adduced,  among  other  evidence,  the  fact,  that  when  commissioned  to  make  two 
paintings,  one  far  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  other  for  Che  Hoam  of  Commons,  he  chose  as  a  subject  for 
the  former,  Tht  DialK  of  Chatham,  and  for  the  latter,  Charla  tht  Firil  in  Parliammt.  The  scene  of  the 
last  picture  is  at  the  moment  when  the  speaker  uttered  to  the  kinf^  the  repobUcau  sentiment,  "  I  have  ne 
•yes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear,  no  mouth  to  speak,  hut  as  Parliament  directs ;"  implying  entire  subserviency 
to  the  popular  will.  Mr.  Adams  said  Copley  went  to  Eegland,  not  as  a  fugitive,  but  entirely  on  account 
of  his  profession,  which  disturbances  in  Boston  had  almost  destroyed.    • 

■  William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  November,  1708.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1726.  He  left  that  institution  for  a  military  profcstian, 
which  he  entered  with  the  rank  of  ooraet.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Old  Sanitn  in 
1735,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  extensive  information.  He  was  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  against  Walpole,  and,  for  his  good  service  against  that  minister,  Walpole's  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  left  Pitt,  in  her  will,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  From  1746  until  1755,  be  was 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  payinaster  of  the  army,  and  privy  counselor.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  1756, 
and  had  the  direction  of  the  war  bureau  during  a  late  pution  of  the  pn^ress  of  the  Seven  Years'  war.  He 
retired  from  office  on  the  aecession  of  George  III.,  but  continued  m  Parliament.  In  1766  he  was  crested 
Earl  Chatham,  and  occupied  the  privy  seal  in  the  administration.  This  oifice  he  resigned  in  1768  j  and 
from  that  period  until  his  death,  an  hereditary  gout  kept  him  much  at  home  and  undermined  his  eonetilu- 
tion.     He  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  (^  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  1779, 
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and  the  king  was  pleased  to  bestow  his  bounty  when  "  the  trumpet  of  sedition"^  was  si- 
lenced. 

The  conciliatory  bills  arriyed  in  America  about  the  middle  of  April.  Governor  Tryon, 
of  New  York,  caused  them  to  be  printed  and  extensively  circulated.  As  they  did  not  pos- 
itively propose  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  they  were  regarded 
by  the  patriots  with  suspicion,  and  were  denominated  the  *•  deceptionary  bills."  <•  Nothing 
short  of  independence,  it  appears  to  me,  will  do,"  Washington  wrote.  '*  A  peace  on  other 
terms  would,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a  peace  of  war."  Congress  entertained 
the  same  sentiments.  As  soon  as  draughts  of  the  bills  were  received  by  that  body,  they 
were  referred  to  a  committee.  When  they  reported,  some  discussion  arose,  bnt  it  April  ss; 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  terms  ofiered  were  totally  inadequate,  and  that  ^^^ 
no  advances  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  for  a  peace  would  be  met,  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  they  either  withdrew  their  armies  and  fleets,  or  acknowledged,  unequivo- 
cally, the  independence  of  the  United  States.'  This  report,  and  other  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  following  day,  were  printed  with  the  "  deceptionary  bills,"  and  circulated  throughout 
the  country.' 

The  king's  ship  of  war  Trident  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  the  4th  of  June,  having  on 
board  three  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  North's  conciliatory  bills. 
These  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  West 
Florida,*  and  William  Eden,  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Ed^,  the  governor  of  Maryland  from 
1769  until  the  Revolution.     They  were  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Adam  Ferguson, 

professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  as  secretary.     General  Howe  was  di« 

^^;^^lM/t^^^^^^Z^6af^?l^      '^tod  *o  jo*^  ^^®  commissioners,  but,  as  he  had  re- 

^  turned  home,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  his  place. 

That  oflicer  wrote  to  Washington,  requesting  a  pass- 
port for  Dr.  Ferguson  to  proceed  to  Congress  at  York,  with  dispatches.     The  request  was 


^ 


sad  died  on  the  11th  of  May  following,  at  the  age  of  70.*  **  His  disposition,*'  says  Brougham,  "  was  ex- 
ceedingly affectionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolence,  in  which  he  showed  himself  incased  to  the 
world,  fell  naturally  from  him,  and  without  any  effort  to  put  it  off*,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own 
door.  To  all  his  family  he  was  civil,  kindly,  and  gentle.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  showed  how 
much  he  loved  to  unbend  himself.  He  delighted  in  poetry  and  other  light  reading ;  was  fond  of  music ; 
loved  the  country  ;  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  gardening  \  and  had  even  an  extremely  happy  taste  in  laying 
out  grounds." 

*  The  King  was  applied  to  by  Lord  North,  before  Chatham^s  death,  to  make  some  provision  for  his  fam- 
Qy.  In  a  sharp  letter  his  majesty  said,  **  When  decrepitude  or  death  puts  an  end  to  him  as  a  trumpet  of 
sedition,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second  son's  name  instead  of  the  fathers,  and  making  up 
the  pension  ^£3000. — Brougham's  Statetmen  of  tht  Timet  of  Gtofge  III, 

*  JoumaU  of  Congrttt,  iv.,  164. 

'  Governor  Tryon  inclosed  copies  of  these  bills  to  General  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
aid  in  circulating  them  !  Washington  sent  them  to  Congress,  and  after  that  body  had  passed  its  resolves 
on  the  subject,  the  chief  forwarded  printed  copies  to  Tryon,  and  politely  requested  him  to  have  them  circu- 
lated among  those  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  One  of  the  resolutions  recommended  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  sevend  states,  or  any  executive  authority  possessing  the  power,  to  issue  proclamations  offer- 
ing pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  continental  government,  and  who  should  surrender 
themselves,  and  return  to  the  state  to  which  they  belonged,  before  the  10th  of  June.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  23d  of  April. — Joumala^  iv.,  168.  This  was  an  excellent  retort  upon  Governor  Tryon.  It 
is  difficult,  as  Washington  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Livingston,  in  viewing  the  conduct  of  Tryon 
on  this  occasion,  "  which  to  admire  most,  his  impertinence  or  his  folly." 

*  Acc(»rding  to  McGregor,  James  MTherson,  the  translator  of  Ottian't  Poemtj  went  to  Florida  vrith  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  in  1770,  as  surveyor  general,  and  took  the  original  Gaelic  manuscripts  with  him.  Many 
ef  them  were  loet  there,  and  were  never  recovered. 

*  PtfUament  TOted  him  a  ftmend  and  a  monoineBt  The  paU-bearen  on  the  oecaaioa  of  his  burial  were  Edmumd  Bubxz. 
ttr  OsoBOS  Savxxxs,  John  JhrtrnntOy  Eaq^  and  Right  Hon.  Tbokas  TowifSBSNn.  He  wm  boriad  aboot  twenty  yaida  from 
the  north  entrance  of  WestnuDtter  Abbey.  HJa  monmnenfe  is  eompoaed  of  six  ilgnrea,  repreteatiBf  Lord  Chatham,  Pmdeaee. 
Fortltade,  Britannia,  Bartti,  and  Ocean.  The  statoe  of  Clwtham  Is  represented  in  the  engraTing.  The  Inscription  npoo  the 
noanment  ia  aa  ibUows :  '*  Elected  by  the  King  and  Pariiament,  as  a  Testimoay  to  the  Virtnes  and  Ability  of  Wixxiam  Pitt. 
Cart  of  CiUTHAiK,  during  whose  adminlstratloa  Dirine  Providence  exalted  Great  Britahi  to  a  Height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 
oakaown  to  any  former  Age." 
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declined  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  wholly  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  CongresB.  The  coromiBsioners  then  sent  their  papers,  by  a  flag,  directly  to  the 
president.  Among  these  was  an  address  to  that  body.  The  president  was  desired  to  read 
it  immediately.  When  he  came  to  a  part  containing  strong  expressions  of  disrespect  for 
the  King  of  France,  he  was  interrupted.  The  House,  after  some  debate,  directed  him  to 
read  no  further,  but  to  seal  the  papers.  The  subject  was  resumed  in  debate  two  days  aft- 
erward, when  a  reply  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident, the  substance  of  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  former  proceedings  in  relation  to 
North's  bills.  They  were  informed  that  no  reconciliation  could  possibly  be  effected  on  the 
proflered  terms,  but,  when  the  king  should  manifest  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  *'  by  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  states,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets 
and  armies,  Congress  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  therefor."  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  to  accede  to  either  of  these  propositions,  nor  was  it  the  intention 
of  Parliament  to  grant  them.* 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners'  had  effectually 
barred  the  door  to  negotiations.  The  commissioners  remained  in  the  country  until  October, 
and  made  various  attempts  by  art,  and  by  oflicial  intercourse,  to  gain  their  object.  They 
failed,  however,  and  Anally  returned  to  England.  Just  previous  to  their  departure,  they 
issued  a  long  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  Congress,  to  the  state  Legislatures,  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  in  which  they  briefly  recapitulated  the  steps  they  had  taken 
to  accomplish  a  reconciliation  ;  denounced  the  rebels,  and  warned  the  people  of  the  total 
and  material  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  future  conduct  of  hostilities.  Should 
they  still  persist  in  refusing  obedience,  they  were  menaced  with  all  the  extremes  of  war. 
Packages  of  these  manifestoes, 
with  one  printed  on  vellum,  and 
signed  by  Clinton,  Carlisle,  and 
Eden,  were  made  up  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  and  the  several  states 
by  a  flag.  Congress  declared  that 
the  agents  employed  to  distribute 
them  were  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag,  and  recommended  the  several 
states  to  seize  and  imprison  them.  Congress  also 
published  a  manifesto,  which,  after  charging  the 
commissioners  with  mean  attempts  to  bribe  mem- 
bers of  its  body  and  other  persons ;  with  deceit 
and  servility  of  adulation,  they  concluded  by  sol- 
emnly declaring,  **  If  our  enemies  presume  to  ex- 
ecute their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  ca- 
reer of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary  ^"^^^^^^^  „  the'commiwionm-T* 
vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  like  conduct. ^_ 

»  Sparks's  Wathington^  v.,  397.  •     i    r  u 

«  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these  proceedings  of  Congress  took  place  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Suites  j  that  event,  therefore, 
had  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  Congress. 

»  These  I  copied  from  an  original  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  dated  October  3d,  1778,  and  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut.  The  name  of  Johnstone  is  not  attached  to  the  mani- 
festo.  His  openly  corrupt  proceedings  caused  Congress  to  declare  that  no  intercourse  should  be  had  with 
him.  Johnstone  endeavored  to  gain  by  flattery  what  the  nature  of  his  commission  denied  him.  Finding 
no  door  open  for  negotiation  with  Congress,  he  determined  to  attempt  to  win  over  influential  members  to 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  propositions  of  the  minUters.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an  American 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Thomas  Gneme  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  wife  of  Hugh  Ferguson,  a  relative 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners.  Her  husband  being  in  the  British  service,  she  was  much  in  the  com- 
pany of  Loyalists.  She  was  a  woman  <^  superior  attainments,  and,  although  the  wife  of  an  enemy  to  the 
oouotry,  she  maintained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  leading  patriots.  Johnstone  made  his  residence  at 
the  house  of  Charles  Stedman  (one  of  Comwallis's  officers,  and  an  historian  of  the  war),  where  Mrs.  Fer- 
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AtWDpt  (0  Bribe  Geiwnl  Read.  Hn,  Gmme'i  put  in  Uis  Aflalr.  Hemoii  of  OeBsrd  Bced. 

We  appeal  to  that  God  who  learchetti  the  beartg  of  mea  for  the  reotitudo  of  our  iatentiona ; 
and  in  his  holy  presence  declare,  that,  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  Buggea- 
tiona  of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every  pouible  change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to 
this  our  determination." 

The  American  army  remained  encamped  at  Valley  Forge  until  the  16lh  of  June,  ^v 

when   intelligence  reached  them  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  and      [ 

gosDo  oTten  viiiiied.  Jnhtuiona  spoke  to  her  wnrmly  in  Tavor  at  American  inieiests,  and  sfae  believed  him 
to  be  a  true  fripnd  of  their  country.  He  expreised  a  ilrong  desire  lo  slop  the  efTuslon  of  blood,  and  a  be- 
lief thai,  if  a  pro|ier  representation  oould  be  made  to  leading  men  in  Con^reia,  a  reconciliation  might  yet 
be  effected.  As  be  was  not  perrailled  to  pass  the  linsa  himseir.  Johnatone  desired  Mrs.  Fergason  to  say  to 
General  Joseph  Reed,  that,  provided  he  could,  conrormably  lo  his  conscience  and  views  of  things,  exeil  his 
influence  to  settle  Ihe  dispute,  he  might  command  ten  thousand  (guineas  and  the  best  post  in  governnient. 
Mrs.  Per{!iisoD  sogeeated  that  such  a  propotiiinn  would  be  considered  as  a  bribe  by  Mr.  Reed,  but  John- 
stone  disclaimed  (be  idea.  Convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  j[Ood-will,  as  she  alleged,  she  saa){ht  and  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  General  Reed  in  Philadelphia,  three  diyi  after  the  British  had  ev&oualed  tbal  city. 
She  repeated  lo  bim  her  conversation  with  Johnstone,  wben  Reed,  filled  with  indignation,  replied,  "lam 
nnl  worth  purr/uuiHg,  but,  nrh  oi  I  am,  tht  King  of  Ortat  Britain  it  not  rick  tnmigh  lo  do  it/"  Genera] 
Reed  bad  receiied  a  communication  from  Johnstone  just  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  written  and 
verbal  commanications  oT  ibe  cnoimissioner  be  now  laid  before  Congress,  and  that  body  declared  all  further 
correspoDdence  with  Johnstone  lo  be  lerminaled.  The  facl  soon  went  abroad.  The  reply  oT  Reed  went 
rrom  mouth  to  moalh,  and  Ihe  people  looked  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  the  oommissiooers.*  Poor  Mn. 
Ferguson,  whose  motives  seem  to  have  been  pure,  was  violently  assailed.  Unforluoately,  she  bad  been  the 
bearer,  a  feW  months  before,  of  an  offensive  leiier  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Duchi  (see  page  268)  to  General 
Washington,  and  she  was  denoaoced  as  a  British  emiasaiy.  She  lived,  however,  to  see  all  these  auspioions 
dissi|ieled.t — See  Gordon's  ^mtrican  Rnolulien,  ii,,  378  ;  Li/t  and  Corrtipondtnet  of  Prtndtnl  Bttd,  i., 
381;  Afra.Elletl'8  Womtn  of  ihi  Rnolnlion,  l,  196. 

■  Jtneph  Reed  wh  boni  in  Nsv  leney.  Au«i»l  17.  i: 
Stockum :  aliu  it  die  Tsaiple.  in  LDsdon.    Hu  wm  our 
look  Dp  hU  re>id«Bce  after  bii  rrtum  from  England.    He  waa 
frealdent  of  the  9r>t  popular  roniendoD  in  PennijIvaDLa.    He 

to  Cambridge  In  IHS^  and  rrmalned  Willi  Urn  during  tfaa  earn, 
paign.  In  m^  be  waa  appointed  adjolant  general  of  tba  Amur. 
leaik  nrtnj,  and  proved  aa  aedve  and  tirare  officer.  In  the  aprinf 
of  1777  he  vaa  appolnled  a  general  uAknria  the  cavalry,  but  di>- 
tUnrd  Ibe  atatlm.     He  reinamcd  attached  to  tfaa  armj.  and  waa 


He  wu  a  member  urthal  body  in  1778,  wben  tfaa  commlHlon. 
era  arTlved  from  England,  and,  aa  we  luive  noticed  In  the  tei^ 
waa  apprfMCbed  with  honeyed  worda,  and  promlaea  of  weallb 

Bongfat  Dtber  and  more  plltl>le  InitruiDenla  for  ifaeir  nae.  Gen- 
eral Reed  oai  cfaoaen  preatdenl  of  Penniylvania  In  ITTS.  and 
•ontinoed  In  Ibat  nUtce  ontti  October.  1781.  whpn  he  nannted  hla 
inctlceoflbelaw.  He  ever  retained  the  canDdencii  and  high. 
est  eateem  of  Wathlngton  and  the  boat  palrlola  of  the  ReTolu- 
ttofi;  and*lieb  tfaa  cloud  of  party  rancor  paaaed  away,  all  nien  "^ 

beheld  in  Juaepb  Reed  a  patriot  and  an  honeat  man.    [n  1T84, 

Hedled  onlbetlhof  March.lTe^stlbeage  of  Cbrtytwo.  Bis 
wife  wai  Either  de  Berdt.  tfae  leader  In  tfae  palriclic  elTorla  of 
Ote  ladlea  of  Philadelphia  to  eilend  com  fori  to  ibe  lutTeringanny. 
mentloited  in  a  preceding  chapter.    George  W.  Reed,  the  yonn- 

(eat  Km  of  General  R.,  eammanded  the  Vlien  In  1B13.  and  died  *Ula%  priaooer  in  Ea^and. 
A  1^  dayi  after  tbs  death  at  Oeneral  Reed,  Philip  FroieaD  wrote  a  brief  monody,  in  wbich  the  fbllowmg  Un 
-Ho  alngle  art  engaged  faU  manly  mind.  "  Finn  to  his  pnrpoae,  rlgllaot  and  bold. 

In  nery  Kcne  Ua  aeUTe  gealui  ahlned.  t>et«tlBS  Iraiton.  and  desplaing  gold, 

NatBra  IB  him.  In  honor  lo  oor  age.  He  aeom' 

At  once  compoaed  the  anUfir  and  ibe  lagi.  For  all  hia  connCry'i  wrai 

I  IVnmball.  iohiaH'Fhigall.thiualliuleaeaaspBrtidpatioBoflln.Ferguaanin  Johoitona 
Behold,  at  Briton's  ntmost  afaifts  "  While  Venna.  jola'd  I 

Cornea  JohiutoDe.  loaded  wHb  Uke  gifts.  SIrolla  forth  embai 

ToTennmlhrougb  tha  Wblggiah  tribe,  In  vahi  he  tlrlTei ;  for,  while  be  llngera, 

la  coddle,  wheedle,  coax,  and  bribe ;  These  mutJlTa  bile  hla  oiTring  dngera ; 

And  can.  to  aid  hli  deap'rale  mUaUn,  Nor  boya  for  George  and  mlnu  Inhmal 

Hll  petOcoatod  pohtlctu :  Oaa  spaniel  but  lbs  moafral  AraoM," 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  Comraandertai-CUefl    Gondldon  of  flie  American  Army.    Exchange  tii  Generel  Leeu    Oatfat  of  Allagianco. 

crowed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  generalissimo,  and  took  command  of  the  British  army  on  the  11th  of  May.  In 
the  instructions  to  Clinton  as  Howe's  successor,  the  ministry  ordered  him  to  evacuate  Phil- 
adelphia. He  had  resolved  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  23d  of  May,  and  to  proceed  by  water 
to  New  York.  Fearing  he  might  be  delayed  by  head  winds,  and  that  Washington  would 
push  forward  to  and  capture  New  York  city,  he  changed  his  plan  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed by  land.  In  the  mean  while,  Washington,  informed  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  en- 
emy to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  placed  his  army  in  a  condition  to  march  immediately  at  the 
beating  of  the  drum.  His  condition  was  very  much  changed  for  the  better.  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  had  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  was  now  in  camp,  and  reinstated  in  his 
old  command  as  second  general  officer  of  the  army.*  The  troops  fit  for  service  numbered 
about  fifteen  thousand  ;  and  the  warmth  and  comforts  of  pleasant  summer  time,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  good  news  firom  France,  made  the  soldiers  cheerful  and  hopeful.' 

'  WaBhtngtOD  .was  directed,  by  a  resolation  of  Congress,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  oath  was  administered  to  several  at  one  time,  each  officer 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  Bible.  Jast  as  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  repeat  the  oath,  General  Lee 
withdrew  his  hand.  This  movement  was  repeated,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Washington  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  when  Lee  replied,  "  As  to  King  George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  absolve  myself 
from  all  allegiance  to  him ;  but  I  have  some  scruples  about,  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Even  the  grave  Wadi- 
ington  was  obliged  to  join  in  the  laughter  which  followed  this  odd  reply.  Lee  eventually  took  the  oath 
with  the  rest,  and  subscribed  his  name. 

In  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  City,  the  original  oaths  of  allegiance,  signed  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  are  well  preserved,  and  present  an  interesting  collection  of  an* 
tographs.  The  oath  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  blanks,  in  which  the  name  and  rank  of  the  officer 
was  written,  with  his  signature  at  bottom.  I  observed  that  Grenerals  Lord  Stirling,  Knox,  and  Greene  ad- 
ministered the  principal  portion  of  the  oaths.  The  following  is  a  fac  simile  of  Lord  Stirling's  oath,  admin- 
istered by  Washington : 


I 


do    acknowledge    the   UNITED  STATES  of  AMEv^ 
R  I C  Af  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and  * 
declare   that  the   people   thereof  owe   no   allegiance   or  obedi- 
ence to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain ;   and  I  re- 
nounce, refufe^nd  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him; 

and  I  do  ^j^^a^^^^— ^     that   I    will   to    the    utmoft    of 

my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid  United 
States,  againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflfors  and  his  or  their  abettors,  afliftants  and  adherents, 
and  will  ferve  the  faid  United  States  in  the  office  of  ^/ft^i^^K' 

'^ie-^t.S^^^v^ which  I  now  hold,  with  fHelity, 

a^ording  to  the  beft  of  my  fkilV  and  underftanding. 


«  Of  these,  11,800  were  at  Valley  Forge,  which  comprehended  the  sick  and  those  who  might  be  called 
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Braeaatfoii  of  Philadelphia  by  tfaa  Biitlih.  Punoit  hj  the  Americans.  The  Britiih  hariMed  in  New  Jenej 

Sir  Heary  Clinton  made  his  preparations  for  evacuation  with  so  much  adroitness,  that 
Washington  was  not  certified  of  his  destination  until  he  had  actually  crossed  the  Delaware. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  he  would  take  a  land  route  for  New  York,  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  dispatched  Maxwell's  hrigade  to  co-operate  with  General  Dickinson  and  the  New 
Jersey  militia  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  little  before  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  when  the  British  army  left  the  city,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  Delaware  at  Gloucester  Point.'     At  ten  o'clock  the  rear-guard  landed ; 


and  toward' evening  t^iat  motley  host  of  British  rggnlafi  »\p j^Lo^ists.  jjessians,  and, 
of  camp-followers,  were  encamped  around  Haddonfield,  on  the  south  side  of  Cooper's 
'reek,  five  miles  southeast  of  Camden. 
When  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  reached  Washington,  he  broke  up  his  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge,  and,  with  almost  his  whole  army,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.     General 
Arnold,  whose  wound  would  not  allow  him  to  engage  in  active  service,  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  small  detachment,  while  the  main  army  marched  rapidly  toward  the 
Delaware.     The  admirable  arrangements  of  the  quarter-master  general's  department,  under 
the  able  management  of  General  Greene,  enabled  the  army  to  move  with  facility.     The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Wayne  first  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  a  short     j^^  ^^ 
distance  above  the  place  where  Washington  passed  to  the  attack  of  the  Hessians  at       ^^^ 
Trenton  eighteen  months  previously  ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  chief  and  the  remain-        \ 
der  of  the  army  on  the  two  following  days.     Colonel  Morgan  was  sent  with  six  hundred 
men  to  re-enforce  Maxwell.     The  army  halted  at  Hopewell,  within  five  miles  of 
Trenton,  and  there  Washington  called  another  council  of  war.'     The  tardy  move- 
ments of  Clinton  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  maneuvering  to  entice  the  Americans  into 
a  general  action.     **  Will  i^  ^  advisable  to  hazard  a.  gnnersl  engaggment  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion  which  the  chief  proposed  to  the  council.     The  decision  was  a  negative ;  but  it  was 
recommended  to  send  detachments  to  harass  the  enemy  on  their  march.    General  Lee  wa^ 
opposed  to  this  measure,  and  objected  to  any  interference  whatever  with  the  enemy.     Pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  Washington  ordered  Morgan's  corps  to  gain  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Maxwell's  brigade  to  hang  on  their  left,  and  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Scott,'  with  about  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men,  to  annoy  them  on  the  rear  and  flanks. 
To  these  were  added  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson,  and  a  party  of  vol- 
unteers from  Pennsylvania  under  Cadwallader. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  march  from  Haddonfield  directly  to  Brunswick,  and  em- 
bark his  troops  on  the  Raritan  River.     He  moved  on  slowly,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Holly,* 


into  action  on  an  emergency.  There  was  a  detachment  at  Wilmington  of  1 400 ;  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
there  were  1800.  At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that,  when  all  the  re-enforcemenu  were  brought  in,  the  whole  army,  ftt  for  duty,  would  amount  to  about 
20,000  men. 

*  Gloucester  Point  is  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  three  miles  below  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 

*  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  17th,  the  day  before  the  Americans  left  Valley  Forge,  and  among 
other  questions  proposed  was,  "  If  the  enemy  march  throogh  Jersey,  will  it  be  prudent  to  attack  them  on 
the  way,  or  more  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  North  River  in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  manner,  to  se- 
cure the  important  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  ?'*  Nearly  all  the  officers 
were  opposed  to  an  attack,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  force,  but  some  thought  it  should  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. Washington  was  desirous  of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

'  Charles  Scott  was  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  in  Virginia.  He  raised  the  first  company  of  volun- 
teers in  that  state,  south  of  the  James  River,  that  actually  entered  into 
the  Continental  service.  So  much  was  he  appreciated,  that,  in  1777, 
the  shire-town  of  Powhatan  county  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  Con- 
gress appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1 777.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and  at  its  term- 
ination be  went  to  Kentucky.  He  settled  in  Woodford  county,  in  that 
state,  in  1785.  He  was  with  St.  Clair  at  his  defeat  in  1791 ;  and  in 
1794  he  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber.  He  was  governor  of 
Kentucky  from  1808  to  1812.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1820,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

*  Mouot  Holly  is  the  scat  of  justice  for  Burlington  county.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Ran 
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Extent  of  the  Britiah  Line.  Waahiogton'a  DetDnnioation  to  Fight  Prepunttlons  of  botfi  ArnuM  for  Ballla. 

to  Crosswicka  and  Allentown.  There  being  but  a  single  road,  his  long  train  of  baggage- 
wagons  and  bat-horses,  together  with  his  tFoops,  made  a  line  nearly  twelve  miles  in  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  build  bridges  and  causeways  over  the  streams  and  marshes,  and  his  prog- 
ress, consequently,  was  very  tardy.  When  at  Allentown,  perceiving  Washington  almost 
on  his  front,  Clinton  changed  his  course,  rather  than  risk  a  general  action  with  all  his  en- 
cumbrances. Turning  to  the  right,  he  took  the  road  leading  to  Monmouth  court-house  and 
Sandy  Hook,  with  the  determination  of  embarking  his  troops  at  the  latter  place.  The  Amer- 
ican army  had  now  reached  Kingston,  on  the  Millstone  River.  General  Lee  was 
still  strongly  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and« 
being  next  in  command  to  Washington,  his  opinions  had  considerable  weight  with  the  other 
officers.  Yet  six  general  officers  were  in  favor  of  continued  annoyances  by  detachments, 
and  three  of  them  (Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Wayne)  declared  in  favor  of  a  general  actioa. 
Washington  was  at  first  embarrassed  by  theSe~cnvided  opinions ;  ^ut,  relying  upon  his  own 
judgment,  which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  engagement,  he  asked  no  further  advice,  but 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a  battle.  He  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of 
one  thousandjnen,  under  General  Wayne,  to  join  the  tro<)gBjiearestthe_enfiin^  g^yejGj^- 
eral  La^aj^ette  the  command  of  all  the  advanced  parties,  amounting  to  almost  four  thou- 
j«m96.  f^^^  ra^n*  including  the  militia,*  and  moved  forward  with  the  main  body  to  Cran- 
i778^_^.y^|.|.y  'p),^  weather  was  intensely  hot,  which  circumstance,  in  connection  with  a 
heavy  storm  that  commenced  about  nine  in  the  morning,  made  it  impossible  to  resume  the 
march  without  injury  to  the  troops. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  La  Fayette,  with  the  advanced  forces,  proceeded  to 
Englishtown,  a  hamlet  about  five  miles  westward  of  Monmouth  court-house.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  and,  properly  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  changed  the  disposition  of  his  line.  He  placed  the  baggage 
train  in  front,  and  his  best  troops,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  chasseurs 
of  the  line,  in  the  rear.  The  baggage  of  the  whole  army  (in  which  term  were  included  the 
bat-horses  and  wheel-carriages  of  every  department)  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen.  With  his  army  thus  arranged,  Clinton  encamped  in  a  strong  position 
near  Monmouth  court-house,  secured  on  nearly  all  sides  by  woods  and  marshy  grounds.  His 
line  extended,  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  court-house  to  the  parting 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown,  and  on  the  led,  along  the  road  from 
Monmouth  to  Allentown,  about  three  miles. 

The  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  line  of  march  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  obliged 
Washington  to  increase  the  number  of  his  advanced  corps,  and  accordingly  he  sent  Major- 
general  Lee  with  two  brigades  to  join  La  Fayette  at  Englishtown,  and,  as  senior  officer,  to 
take  command  of  the  whole  division  designed  for  making  the  first  attack.     The  main  army 
marched  the  same  day,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Englishtown  ;  Morgan's 
corps  was  lefl  hovering  on  the  British  right ;  and  about  seven  hundred  militia,  under 

C0CU8  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Trenton.  Daring  the  war,  a  Vbig,  named  William  Denning,  who 
afterward  resided  in  Mount  Holly,  constructed  a  wrought*iron  cannon.  It  was  made  of  iron  staves,  hooped 
like  a  barrel  with  the  same  material.  There  were  four  layers  of  staves,  flrnly  bound  together,  and  then  bored 
and  breeched  like  other  cannons.  He  finished  one  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  and  jiegan  another  in  Mount 
Holly.  The  former  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  is  now  tn  the  Tower  of  London ;  the 
latter  was  placed  in  the  Philadelphia  arsenal.     Denning  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

^  This  force  properly  fell  under  the  command  of  General  Lee.  As  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment, it  placed  him  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  This  embarrassment  was  mentioned  to  Washington  by  La 
Fayette,  who  offered  to  take  command  of  that  division.  Washington  agreed  to  give  it  to  La  Fayette,  if 
General  Lee  would  consent  to  the  arrangement.  That  officer  readily  consented,  and  La  Fayette  was  placed 
in  command.  Lee  afterward  changed  his  mind,  and  applied  to  Washington  to  be  reinstated.  He  could 
not,  with  justice  or  propriety,  recall  the  orders  given  to  La  Fayette ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  endeavored 
to  preserve  harmony  by  giving  Lee  the  command  of  two  brigades,  with  orders  to  join  the  advanced  detach- 
ments, when,  of  course,  his  rank  would  entitle  him  to  the  command  of  the  whole.  He  ordered  Lee  to  give 
La  Fayette  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to  ofier  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  for  prosecuting  any  en- 
terprise he  might  have  already  undertaken.  Washington  wrote,  also,  to  La  Fayette,  explaining  the  dilem- 
ma, and  counting  upon  his  cheerful  acquiescence.  ' 
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Dickinson,  menaced  their  lefl.  Washington  foresaw  the  increased  strength  the  enemy  would 
gain  by  reaching  the  heights  of  Middletown,  which  were  about  three  miles  in  advance.  To 
prevent  them  obtaining  that  advantage,  he  determined  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment  they 
should  attempt  to  move.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  General  Lee  to  make  the  necessary 
disposition,  and  to  keep  his  troops  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  perceiving  that  an  immediate  action  was  inevitable,  made  preparations  accordingly. 
The  night  of  the  27th  was  one  of  great  anxiety  toboth  parties. 

~>The  liiggtfa^of  June,  i"y70,"a  day  Tnemorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Christian  SabbatlT  ThH^k'y  waS^loucIless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth  wHeh  the  m'*'^- 
ing  dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  e 
sultriest  day  of  the  year ;  not  a  zephyr  moved  the  leaves ;  nature  sniiled  in  her  beautiful 
garments  of  flowers  «mf' foliage,  and  tlie  birds  caTolled  with  delight,  in  the  fullness  of  love 
and  harmony!  ^an  alone  was  the  discordant  note  in  the, universal  melody.  He  alone, 
iBeJ"prouTj^'  lord  of  crelLUon,''^^IaimTng2Tor&i8  race  the  sole  mundane  possesion, of  thfl  Di- 
vine image,^J8tuybe(f  The]  clia8le^_wor8hi^  audibly  from  the 
Troves,  the  streams,  the  meadows,  an^Tthe  woodlands.  On  that  calm  Sabbath  morninef,  ia 
the  mTdBl~orparadi8al  I>eauty,  twenty  thou8and~meir  girded  on  the  implements  of  belli^jgcar 
tonSalra  and  destroy  each  other — to  sully  the  green^rass  and  fragranrHowers  with  humjin 

llooTT  "  '^ -^ 

---- —  -  * 

At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lee  sent  an  order  to  General  Dickinson  to 
detach  several  hundred  men  as  near  the  British  lines  as  possible,  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Colonel  Morgan  was  also  directed  to  approach  near  enough  to  attack  them  on 
their  first  movement.  Orders  were  likewise  given  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  advanced 
forces  to  make  immediate  preparations  to  march  ;  and,  before  daylight,  Colonel  Grayson/ 
with  his  regiment,  leading  the  brigades  of  Scott  and  Varnum,  was  in  the  saddle,  and  moving 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  Monmouth  court-house. 

General  Knyphausen,  with  the  first  division  of  the  British  troops,  among  which  was  the 
chief  body  of  the  Hessians,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Loyalists,  moved  forward 
at  daybreak.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  other  division,  consisting  of  the  flowen  of  lug 
army,*  did  not  follow  until  eight  o'clock.  Dickinson  observed  the  earliest  movement,  and 
sent  an  express  to  Lee,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  moment  Knyphausen  began  his 
march.  Washington  immediately  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Lee 
to  press  forward  and  attack  jthe  enemy,  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  This  discretionary  clause  in  the  orders  eventuated  in  trouble.  Lee  advanced 
immediately  with  the  brigades  of  Wayne  and  Maxwell,  and  sent  an  order  to  Grayson  to 
press  forward  and  attack  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  as  speedily  as  possible,  while  he  himself 
pushed  forward  to  overtake  and  support  him.  Grayson,  with  the  two  brigades,  had  passed 
the  Freehold  meeting-house,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Monmouth,  when  he  received  the 
order.  Lee's  aid,  who  bore  it,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  better  halt,  for  he  had 
learned  on  the  way  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  were  moving  *to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  information  was  erroneous,  but  it  caused  Grayson  to  tarry.  General  Dickin- 
son, who  was  posted  on  a  height  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  morass,  near  s  in  the  plan,  received 
the  same  intelligence,  and  communicated  it  to  Lee,  through  the  aid,  on  his  return.  Lee 
conformed  to  the  reports,  and,  afler  posting  two  regiments  of  militia  upon  *a  hill  southeast 

'  William  Grayson  was  a^  native  of  Prince  William  coonty,  in  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
oommissioners  to  treat  with  Sir  William  Howe  respecting  prisoners,  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge. 
In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  advanced  corps,  and  behave<l  with  valor.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1784. 
lo  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  With  Patrick  Henry  he  opposed  the  ratification  of  that  instrument.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  Virginia  in  1789,  with  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  died  at  Dumfries, 
while  on  his  way  to  Congress,  on  the  12th' of  March,  1790.  \ 

*  It  was  composed  of  the  thirty-fourth  and  fifth  brigades  of  British,  two  battalions  of  British  grenadiers,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers,  a  battalion  of  light  infautiy,  th«  Ooards,  and  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 
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I  of  the  meeting-house,  to  secure  a  particular  road,  he  pushed  forward,  with  his  staff,  across 
the  morass,  at  a  narrow  causeway  near  the  parsonage  (indicated  by  aA  oblong  upon  the 


Plah  or  THS  Battlx  or  Moxcmootb.^ 

Stream  toward  the  left  of  the  plan),  and  joined  Dickinson  upon  the  height. 
There  conflicting  intelligence  was  brought  to  him.  At  one  moment  it 
was  asserted  that  the  enemy  had  moved  off  with  precipitation,  leaving 
only  a  covering  party  behind  ;  at  another,  that  the  whole  army  was  filing  off  to  the  right 
and  left  to  attack  the  Americans.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion on  which  to  predicate  orders,  La  Fayette  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the 
advanced  corps. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  no  important  force  of  the  enemy  was  upon  either  flank,  Lee 
determined  to  march  on.  His  whole  command  now  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  troops, 
exclusive  of  Morgan's  corps  and  the  Jersey  militia.  The  broken  country  was  heavily  wooded 
to  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Monmouth.  Under  cover  of  the  forest,  Lee  pressed  forward 
until  near  the  open  fields,  when  he  formed  a  portion  of  his  line  for  action,  and,  with  Wayne 
and  others,  rode  forward  to  reconnoiter.  From  observations  and  intelligence,  he  concluded 
that  the  column  of  the  British  army  which  he  saw  deploying  on  the  left  were  only  a  cov- 
ering party  of  about  two  thousand  men ;  and  entertaining  hopes  that  he  might  succeed  in 
cutting  them  off  from  the  main  army,  he  maneuvered  accordingly.  Wayne  was  detached, . 
with  seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  covering  party  in  the  rear ; 
not,  however,  with  suflicieht  Vigor  to  cause 'iHem  to  retreat  to  the  main  body.  Meanwhile 
Lee,  with  a  stronger  force,  endeavored,  by  a  short  road  leading  to  the  left,  to  gain  the  front 
of  the  party.  Small  detachments  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  at  diflerent  points  on  the 
enemy's  flanks,  to  annoy  them. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  Wayne  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  enemy,  a  party  of  American  light  horse,  advancing  on  the  right,  observed  the 
Queen's  Pxagoons  upon  an  eminence  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  parading  as  if  they  intended  to 


^  Explanation  of  the  PLAN.-^-a  a,  position  occupied  by  the  British  army  the  night  before  the  battle. 
6,  British  detachment  moving  toward  Monmouth,  c  c,  British  batteries,  d  d.  Colonel  Oswald's  American 
lotteries,  e,  American  troops  formed  near  the  court-house,  f,  first  position  taken  by  General  Lee  in  his 
retreat,  g,  attack  of  a  party  of  the  British  in  the  woods,  h  A,  positions  taken  by  General  Lee.  i,  a  Brit* 
ish  detachment,  ky  last  position  of  the  retreating  troops  on  the  west  side  of  the  marsh,  ni,  army  formed 
by  Greneral  Washington  after  he  met  Lee  retreating,  n,  British  detachment,  o,  American  batteiy.  p, 
place  of  the  principal  action  near  the  parsonage,  r,  first  position  of  the  British  after  the  action,  t ,  aeoond 
position,  t^  place  where  the  British  passed  the  night  after  the  battle.  1,  the  spot  where  Washington  met 
Lee  retreating.  2,  a  hedgerow.  3,  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  yet  standing.  A,  Maxwell's  brigade } 
B,  Wayne's ;  C,  Vamum's ;  D,  Scott's.  £  and  F,  Jackson's  and  Gra3rson'8  regiments.  G,  Carr'a  house. 
H,  I,  and  J,  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Scott,  with  the  regiments  of  Grayson  and  Jaokson,  marching  to 
the  attack.  K  and  L,  Greene  and  Vamum.  M,  Lord  Stirling.  N,  La  Fayette ;  and  O,  Greene,  with 
Washington.  Lee's  march  toward  Monmouth  court-house,  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  was  north  of 
the  old  road  to  Englishtown.  The  present  road  from  Freehold  to  the  meeting-honae  varies  from  the  old 
one  in  some  places,  and  is  very  nearly  on  a  line  with  Lee's  retreat. 
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make  an  attack.  Lee  ordered  hU  light  hone  to  allow  the  dragoons  to  approach  as  near  as 
conld  be  done  with  safety,  and  then  to  retreat  to  where  Wayne  was  posted,  and  let  him  re- 
ceive them.  The  maneuver  was  partially  successful ;  the  dragoons  followed  the  retreating 
light  horse,  until  fired  upon  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Butler,  ambushed  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  when  they  wheeled,  and  galloped  off  toward  the  main  column.  Wayne  ordered  Col- 
onel Oswald  to  bring  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  then~pushed  fdrwarS 
himseir,  witlihis,  whole  Torce,  to  cHarge  Ihe  enemy  with  l>ayonet8.*  Colonel  Oswald*  crossed 
a~moras8,  planted  his  guns  on  a  small  eminence  (d),  and  opened  a  cannonade  at  the  same 
time.  Wayne  was  prosecutingjhis  tLV^^ygiihyig^^  apd^^^tth  eveix  prospect  of  full  suc- 
cess, when  hel^eeived  SnTorSer  from  Lee  to  make  onl^  a  ielgned  attack,  and~ nbrpiish  on 
too  precipuately,  as  that  wn^ild  mhver^  Tii^Tgn~nrniitf Tnj;^  njTj^TiP!  covering  partj.  Wayne 
"wag  disappftintftt?!  ^>»«pyi"«»/^j  jr^j^^j^;  he  ibltjthat  his  commander_had^ucke^..the[£alm 
of  sure^  victory  fropn  his  hand :  but,  like  a  true~8oI3ier,  he~iDstantlyj)beyed,  and  withhel 
his  troops^  Jioping  that  Lee  would  himself  recover  what  his  untimely  order  had  lost.  In 
this,  too,  the  brave  Wayne  was  disappointed  ;  for  only  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  ihe^right, 
under  Lee,  issued  out  of  the  wood  in  small  detachments,  about  a  mile  below  the  court- 
house, and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  royal  forces.  At  that  instant  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
informed  that  the  Americans  were  marching  in  force  on  both  his  flanks,  with  the  evident 
design  of  capturing  his  baggage,  then  making  a  line  of  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Mid* 
dletown.  To  avert  the  blow,  he  changed  the  frpnl  of  his  army  by  facing  aboutj  and  pre- 
pared to  attack^ Wayne  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  Americans  on  his  flanks^  would  Jbe 
obliged  to 7y  to  the  succor  of  that  officer.  This  movement  was  speedily  made  by  Clinton, 
an3  a  large  body  of  cavalry  soon  approached  cautiously  toward  the  right  of  Lee's  troops. 
La  Fayette  perceiving  this,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
division  of.  the  enemy  marching  against  them,  rode  quickly  up  to  Lee,  and  asked  permission 
to  make  the  attempt.  <*  Sir,*'  replied  Lee,  <'  you  do  not  know  British  soldiers  ;  we  can  not 
stand  against  them ;  we  shall  certainly  be  driven  back  at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious." 
La  Fayette  replied,  *<  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  soldiers  have  been  beaten,  and 
they  may  be  again  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial."*     Lee  so  far  complied 

^  This  first  attack  occarred  in  the  vicinity  of  Brier  Hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  coort- 
hoose. 

*  Eleazer  Oswald  was  a  native  of  Maasachosetts,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  active  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.    He  exhibited  great  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  at  the  close  of  1775,  where  he  commanded       ^ 
the  forlorn  hope  after  Arnold  was  wounded.    In  1777  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Lamb's        \ 
regiment  of  artilleiy,  and  soon  afterward  distinguished  himself,  with  Arnold,  at  Compo,  at  the  head  of  re-         j 
omiti  raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.     He  was  with  Putnam  when  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont-         ' 
gomery  were  taken  in  1777,  and  anxiously  entreated  his  general  to  allow  him  to  ' 

go  to  the  relief  of  the  forts,  where  his  friend  Lamb  commanded  the  artillery.  For 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  highly  commended  by  Generals 
Knox  and  Lee.  Being  outranked  soon  after  this  engagement,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  left  the  service.     He  entered  into  the  printing  and  publishing 

business  at  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  public  printer,  and  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time  of  Amold*s  de- 
fection. Upon  constitutional  questions  he  was  an  opponent  of  General  Hamilton,  and  in  1789  challenged 
that  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel.  Their  friends  adjusted  the  matter,  and  the  meetmg  was  prevented.  In 
1793,  being  in  England  on  business,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  joined  the  French  army,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Mons,  or  Jemappe.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  which 
desolated  New  York  in  1795,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  on  the  2d  of  October  of  that  year. 
— See  Leake's  Lift  and  Timei  of  Otneral  Lamb, 

'  The  conduct  of  Lee  throughout  the  day  was  very  strange,  and  gives  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  conjec- 
t|ttfiLSaOb&-lhQrn  of  aiug^was  J^^iH- Tiling  i"  j^  ^on^*  and  that  he  prelerred  seeing  the  Americans  4i&r 
graced  by  a  defeat^  rather  than  Washington  honored  \jy  a  yjijtory.  La  Fayette,  who  had  watched  with 
the  eye  of  ardent  afiection  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington  a  few  months 
previously,  in  which  the  name  of  Lee  was  prominent  as  his  proposed  successor,  was  properly  suspicious. 
Soon  after  his  application  to  Lee  for  permission  to  attempt  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  one  of  Washington's 
aids  arrived  for  information ;  and  La  Fayette  took  the  occasion  to  inform  his  excellency,  through  the  aid, 
that  his  presence  upon  the  ground  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  felt  convinced  that  Lee's  movements 
«ere  governed  either  by^owaidice  or  treachery,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  Washington  controlling  -the 
movements  of  the  day. 
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as  to  order  the  marquis  to  wheel  his  cohimn  by  his  right,  and  gain  and  attack  the  enemy's 
lefl.  At  the  same  time,  he  weakened  Wayne's  detachment  on  the  left,  by  ordering  the 
regiments  of  Wesson,  Stewart,  and  Living- 
ston to  the  support  of  the  right.  He  then  /^ 
rode  toward  Oswald's  battery  to  reconnoiter.  ^'^/^yl^'k  0  f 
At  that  moment,  to  his  great  astonishment,  ,,-wy^  '  i  L^J 
as  he  said,  Lee  saw  a  large  portion  of  the  ^^ 
British  army  marching  back  on  the  Middle- 
town  road  toward  the  court-house.  Apparently  disconcerted,  he  immediately  ordered  his 
right  to  fall  back.  The  brigades  of  Scott  and  Maxwell,*  on  the  left,  were  already  moving 
forward  and  approaching  the  right  of  the  royal  forces,  who  were  pressing  steadily  on  in  solid 
phalanx  toward  the  position  occupied  by  Lee,  with  the  apparent  design  of  gaining  Wayne's 
rear  and  attacking  the  American  right  at  the  same  moment.  General  Scott  had  left  the 
wood,  crossed  a  morass,  and  was  forming  for  action  on  the  plain,  and  Maxwell  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  the  same,  when  Lee  ordered  the  former  to  re-enter  the  wood,  arrange  his  column 
there,  and  wait  for  further  directions.  Perceiving  the  retrograde  movement  on  the  right, 
and  perhaps  mistaking  the  spirit  of  Lee's  order,  Scott  recrossed  the  morass,  and  retreated 
through  the  woods  toward  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  followed  by  Maxwell.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  Lee,  he  sent  an  order  to  La  Fayette  to  fall  back  to 
the  court-house.  The  marquis  obeyed,  but  with  reluctance.  As  he  approached  the  court- 
house, he  learned,  with  surprise  and  deep  mortification,  that  a  general  retreat  had  begun  on 
the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lee,  and  he  was  obliged  to  follow.  The  Brit- 
ish pursued  them  as  far  as  the  court-house,  where  they  halted,  while  the  Americans  pressed 
onward  across  the  morass  above  Carr  s  house  (G)  to  the  broken  eminences  called  the  heights 
of  Freehold,  where  they  also  halted.  The  heat  was  intense,  jind  both  parties jsufiered.  ier- 
ribly  from  thirst  and  fatjgue.  In  many  places  they  sunk  ankle^eep  in  the  Ifmjm.  sandy  fioil 
Their  rest  was  oTshortdu  ration .  The  royal  troops  j>reififid-iaiward  f  and  Lee,  instead  of 
making  a  bold  stand  in  his  advantageous  position,  resumed  his  retreat  toward  the  Freehold 
meeting-house.  A  panic  seized  the  Republican  troops,  and  over  the  broken  country  they 
fled  precipitately  and  in  great  confusion,  a  large  portion  of  them  prosing  toward  the  cause- 
way over  a  broad  morass,'  where  many  perished ;  while  others,  overpowered  by  the  heat, 
fell  upon  the  earth,  and  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  sand  by  those  pressing  on  behind 
them.  In  the  first  retreat,  a  desultory  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  by  both  parties  ;  but 
now  nothing  was  heard  but  a  few  musket-shots  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 
While  these  maneuvers  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  court-house  were  occurring,  Wa^- 
ington,  M'ith  the  reserve,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  support  of  Lee.     When  the  latter 

*  WiiliaiD  Maxwell  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  joined  the  army  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  war. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  oolonel,  and  raised  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  with  General 
Sohttyler  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  October,  1776,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  amy. 

After  the  battle  at  Trenton,  he  was  engaged  in  harassing  the  en- 

^^)  emy ;  and  daring  the  winter  and  spring  of  1777  was  stationed  near 

^  yj  A    the  enemy's  lines  at  Elizabethtown.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year 

^^   /^r  j^    be  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Brandywine  and  German- 

O'dy?'!/^^'^       town,  and  during  the  sucoeeding  winter  he  was  with  the  suffering 

^  ^^  ''  ^^y^  army  at  Valley  Forge.    He  was  active  in  pursuit  of  Clinton  across 

^  (/~^T3-^---vy^^>^  New  Jersey  the  following  summer,  and  sustained  an  important 

part  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth.  After  that  engagement,  he  was 
left,  with  Morgan,  to  annoy  the  enemy^s  rear  in  their  retreat  toward  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  again  near 
Elizabethtown  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1 780,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Spring- 
field. In  August  he  resigned  his  commission  and  quitted  the  service.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Waa^ 
ington,  who,  on  transmitting  his  resignation  to  Congress,  said,  after  speaking  of  his  merits  as  an  officer, 
"  I  believe  him  to  he  an  honest  man,  a  warm  friend  to  his  country,  and  firmly  attached  to  its  interests.*' 

'  This  causeway,  alluded  to  before,  was  near  the  parsonage,  which  is  still  standing,  though  greatly  de- 
cayed, and  known  as  "  Tennent's  House.''  The  morass,  which  was  then  a^  deep  quagmire^  and  thickly 
covered  with  bushes,  is  now  mostly  fine  meadow  land,  coursed  by  a  clear  streaintel,  spanned  by  a  small 
bridge  where  the  highway  between  Freehold  and  Englishtown,  by  way  of  the  meeting-house,  crosses. 
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romnl  HoTamsBEofttaeDiiiiliHi  under  WuhlnitoB.        Mestliig  of  WMtalnglaii  uiil  Uc        Huih  Wnrdi  between  ihem. 

made  the  discovery  that  a  larpe  covering  party  was  in  the  rear  of  the  rojral  army,  and  formed 
hii  plaa  to  cut  them  off,  he  leot  a  meuenger  to  the  commander- in-chief,  SMurini;  him  that 
■ueeeu  muit  follow.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Waahiogton  ordered  the  right 
wing,  under  General  Greene,  to  march  to 
the  right,  "  by  the  new  church,"  or  Free- 
hold meeting-houie,  to  prevent  the  turning 
of  that  flank  hy  the  enemy,  and  to  •'  fall 
into  the  Monmouth  road  a  amall  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  court-houte,"  while  be 
prepared  to  follow,  with  the  lell  wing,  di-  - 
ractly  in  Lee'i  rear,  to  lupjmrt  him.  To 
facilitate  the  march  of  the  meu,  and  to 
oontribute  to  their  comfort  on  that  lultry 
morning,  they  were  ordered  to  diseneum- 
ber  tberaaelvea  of  their  packi  and  blankett. 
Many  laid  aside  their  coats,  and,  thus  re- 
lieved, prepared  for  battle.  F«m»qi.d  kktino-hqd*^' 

While  the  chief  was  making  this  dispo- 
(ition  near  the  Freehold  meeliDg-houM,  a  countryman,  mounted  on  a  ieet  horse,  came  in 
hot  haste  from  the  direction  of  the  contending  forces.  He  brought  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  Continental  troops  were  retreating,  with  the  enemy  in  close  pursuit.  The 
commander-in-chief  could  not  credit  the  report,  for  he  bad  heard  only  a  few  cannon-peals  in 
the  direction  of  the  court-house,  and  Jie._did_  nol_conceive  it  possible  that  Lee^ould  retreat 
without  first  (pving  battle.  He  spurred  forward,  and,  when  about  halfway  between  iRe 
meeting-house  and  the  morass,  be  met  the  head  of  the  first  retreating  column.  He  was 
greatly  alarmed  on  finding  the  advanced  corps  falling  back  upon  the  main  army  without 
notice,  thereby  endangering  the  order  of  the  whole.  Giving  a  hasty  order  to  the  commander 
of  the  first  retreating  division  to  halt  upon  an  eminence,  Washington,  with  his  sla0^  pushed 
across  the  causeway  to  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  where  he  met  Lee  (1)  at  the  head  of 
the  second  division  of  the  retreating  forces.  The  commander-in-chief  was  fearfully  aroused 
by  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  and,  as  he  rode  up  to  Lee,  he  exclaimed,  in  words  of  bitter 
anger  and  tone  of  withering  rebuke,  "  Sir,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason,  and  whence 
arises  this  disorder  and  confusion  !"  Stung,  not  so  much  by  these  words  as  by  (he  manntr 
of  Washington.  Lee  retorted  harshly,  and  a  few  angry  words  passed  between  them.  It  was 
no  time  to  dispute,  for  the  enemy  was  within  fif\een  minutes'  march  of  them.  Wheeling 
his  horse,  Washington  hastened  io  Hamsay  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  rallied  a  large  portion 
of  their  regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald,  with  his  two  pieces  of  caaoon,  to  take  post  upon  an 

'  ThU  view  is  rrora  (be  green,oatBi(le  oTibo  church-yard,  near  the  sohool-bouH.  The  church  istilaaied 
a  short  distance  From  the  road  leiHling  from  Frechuld  10  EDglighlowo,  and  about  niidway  between  ifaoaa 
ptaovs.  ll  was  erected  in  1752,  on  the  site  of  a  (bnner  (me,  which  was  much  smaller ;  bence  it  was  called 
the  iww  elmreh.*  Il  is  of  wood,  shingled,  and  painted  while ;  at  present  a  very  dinfiy  color-  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  Ood  has  been  wonbiped  on  that  spot.  There  Whitetield,  Braioerd,  the  Teooenls,  and 
Woodhull  preached  and  prayed.  It  has  been  asserled  that  bullet-marks,  made  dnring  the  ballls  in  1T78, 
are  visible  opon  the  church.  Soch  is  not  the  fact,  for  it  ii  s  mile  and  ■  bslf  distant  from  the  porsoBsge, 
where  the  holtcat  of  the  battle  occurred.  At  the  cbarch,  aod  apoa  its  roof  and  steeple,  many  were  gslh- 
ered  in  anxious  suspense  to  witoew  Ibe  battle.  A  spent  cniuiDn-ball  came  bounding  toward  the  church 
during  the  aelian,  siruok  a  man  wbo  sat  upon  a  small  grave-stone,  and  so  wounded  bim  that  he  died  wilbin 
an  bonr.  Ue  was  curried  into  the.  cburch,  and  placed  in  the  first  pew  on  Ibe  rigbl  of  the  middle  door, 
where  be  expired.  Traces  of  his  blood  were  upon  the  floor  Coi  nearly  fiflj  years.  The  stone  on  which  be 
■at  is  still  there,  not  fax  from  the  grave  of  Colonel  Monkton.  Its  lop  was  broken  by  the  ball,  and  Tur  more 
than  seventy  years  the  riaclure  was  left  nntonohed.  Lately  some  vandal  band  has  biuken  a  ''relic"  I'rom 
it,  and  quite  destroyed  the  moss-covered  wound  it  Srst  received.  The  obelisk  seen  on  tbe  rigbl  of  ibe  pic- 
ture is  orer  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Roy.  Tbe  other  ornamental  monnn 
Reverend  Mr.  Woodhull. 

*  Bh  WuUnfliin'aletlertolbepresldrntafCiaigrei^  Jul}),  ITn. 
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The  paraoing  Britou  checked.  CooFBge  and  SUU  of  Waahfaigton.  Lee's  Coodoct,  Trial,  end  SeDteaee. 

eminence.  By  a  well-directed  fire  from  his  battery,  Oswald  checked  the  purstiing  enemy. 
The  presence  of  the  chief  inspired  the  fugitiyes  with  courage,  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
he  appeared,  the  retreat  was  suspended,  the  troops  rallied,  and  soon  order  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Stewart  and  Ramsay  formed  under  cover  of  a  wood,  and 
co-operated  with  Oswald  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  While  the  British  grenadiers  were 
pouring  their  destructive  volleys  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Americans,  the  voice  of  Wash- 
ington seemed  omnipotent  with  the  inspiration  of  courage  ;  it  was  a  voice  of  faith  to  the  de> 
spairing  soldiers.  Fearlessly  he  rode  in  the  face  of  the  iron  storm,  and  gave  his  orders. 
The  whole  patriot  army,  which,  half  an  hour  before,  seemed  on  the  vei^e  of  destruction, 
panic-stricken  and  without  order,  was  now  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  prepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  bold  and  well-arranged  front.  This  effected,  Washington  rode  back  to 
Lee,  and,  pointing  to  the  rallied  troops,  said,  "  Will  you,  sir,  command  in  that  phice  ?"  "I 
will,''  eagerly  exclaimed  Lee.  "  Then,"  said  Washington,  "I  expect  you  to  check  the  oi- 
emy  immediately."  *'  Your  command  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Lee ;  "  and  I  will  not  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  field." ^ 

Back  to  the  main  army  Washington  now  hurried,  and  with  wondrous  expedition  formed 
their  confused  ranks  into  battle  order  on  the  eminences  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass. 
Lord  Stirling  was  placed  in  command  of  the  led  wing ;  while  General  Greene,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  Lee's  retreat,  had  marched  back,  and  now  took  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  right  of  Stirling. 

General  Lee  displayed  all  his  skill  and  courage  in  obedience  to  the  chief's  order  to  '<  check 
the  enemy."  A  warm  cannonade  had  commenced  between  the  American  and  British  artil- 
lery on  the  right  of  Stewart  and  Ramsay  when  Washington  recrossed  the  morass  to  form 
the  main  army,  while  the  royal  light  horse  charged  furiously  upon  the  right  of  Lee's  divi- 
sion. At  that  moment  Hamilton  rode  up  to  Lee,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  stay  with  yon, 
my  dear  general,  and  die  with  you.  Let  us  all  die  rather  than  retreat."  But  the  enemy 
pressed  so  closely  upon  them  with  an  overwhelming  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged 

'  It  was  evident  that  after  the  first  vent  of  his  indignation  on  seeing  Lee  making  a  shamefal  retreat  be- 
fore the  enemy,  Washington  was  willing  to  overlook  the  act,  and  forget  and  forgive  Lee's  harsh  words  spo- 
ken in  anger.  Had  the  latter  been  actuated  by  the  same  noble  and  generous  spirit,  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  the  rebuke  of  the  commander-in-ohief  struck  deep  into  his  pride,  and  he  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  retort  he  had  given  to  his  general.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington, 
in  which  he  demanded  an  apology,  or  its  equivalent,  for  his  remarks  on  the  battle-field.  Washington  re- 
plied that  he  conceived  his  letter  to  be  expressed  in  terms  highly  improper,  and  asserted  his  conviction  that 
the  words  which  he  used  when  he  met  him  retreating  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  He  charged 
Lee  with  a  breach  of  orders,  and  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  in  not  attacking  them,  and  in  making  an 
"  uunecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat."  Lee  wrote  an  insulting  reply.  '^  You  oan  not  afibrd 
me,''  he  said,  "  greater  pleasure  than  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  America  the  sufficiency 
of  her  respective  servants.  I  trust  that  temporary  power  of  office,  and  the  tinsel  dignity  attending  it,  will 
not  be  able,  by  all  the  mists  they  can  nuse,  to  obfuscate  the  bright  rays  of  truth."  In  a  second  letter,  dated 
the  30th  of  June  (two  days  after  the  battle),  Lee  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  iniunediately,  accompanying 
that  demand  with  offensive  remarks.  Washington  immediately  sent  Colonel  Scammel,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, to  put  Lee  under  arrest,  cm  the  following  charges  :  , 

"  Fir$t :  Disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeably  to  repeated 
instructions. 

^^  Secondly :  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and 
shameful  retreat. 

"  Thirdly :  Disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  of  July  and  the  28th  of 
June."* 

The  court  martial  was  convened  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Brunswick,  conasting  of  one  major  general  (Lord 
Stirling,  who  was  president),  four  brigadiers,  and  eight  colonels.  The  court  sat  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  12th  of  August,  when  they  declared  their  opinion  that  General  Lee  was  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  ^ 
sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  The  testimony  on  the  trial  ex|iibits  a  minute  detail  of  the  operations  in  the  battle  of  Monmoath. 
Congress  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial  on  the  5th  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  in  the 
affirmative  and  seven  in  the  negative,  and  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  published. — See  Sparks's  Wath" 
ingtOHj  v.,  552 ;  Joumal$  of  Congreit,  iv.,  501. 

-  -  -  ■  —    —   -  —    ■  .,  ■ 

*  Theae  were  both  erroneouly  dated.    Lae't  letters  were  written  on  Che  89th  and  30lh  of  Jane. 
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nv  OuoN  of  dH  BW1&  '.  FIctnrBbyMr.CiaU*. C^min  Miillj. 

to  give  wmy.     As  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  the  belligerenU  wemed  completely  inter 
miDgled. 

The  enemy  next  atUcked  Livingiton's  regiment  ud  Vtrnum's  brigade,  which  lined  a 


Ths  Fiild  or  Hommovth.' 

rina  t  Fitel^  br  0«ai|*  Wuk>ft«  rufc*  CmOt,  >«4 

hedgerow  [2]  that  itietched  across  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  causeway  over  the  moraw 
Here  the  conflict  raged  severely  for  some  time.  Some  American  artillery  took  post  on  an 
eminence  in  rear  of  the  fence,  and  played  with  power  ;'  but  the  British  cavalry,  and  a  large 

*  This  ooUine  sketch  la  from  a  oopj  of  Ibe  picture  at  Arlington  Hoom  (ihe  seat  nf  Mr.  CusiU),  vhich  I 
made,  b;  pemisBioD,  in  NoTember,  1850.  As  it  exhibit!  none  of  the  horrid  aoenes  ufslaaifbter  which  gen- 
erallj  chsrvoteriic  battle-pieces,  I  have  oot  hesitated  to  introdnoe  it,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  giving  a  spMimen 
<^  pictorial  ccmposition  npoo  an  interesting  historical  subject  from  the  pencil  ofl^  adc^led  soo,  and  the 
imlj  sarviving  executor  of  the  will  oT  the  great  Washington.  The  engraving  was  executed  by  Dr.  Ales- 
aoder  Anderson,  the  pioneer  wood-eograver  in  America,  at  Ihe  age  of  wventy-wven  yean.  Both  painter 
and  engraver  have  psosed  several  yean  beyond  the  age  allotted  to  man.  Since  I  made  this  copy,  Mr.  Cu>- 
tia  has  completed  two  other  historical  pictures — OmnanlaieH  and  TVmtaii,'  and  it  is  bis  iolenljon,  if  hi* 
life  shall  be  spared,  to  thus  perpetuate  on  canvas  the  memory  of  all  of  the  battles  in  which  his  illtistrioua 
foster-father  was  engaged. 

la  the  picture  here  given,  the  chief  is  seen  moat  prominently  on  his  white  charger,  with  his  general  tw- 
eets. Washingtou  and  Greene  are  in  front ;  Knox  on  Ihe  right,  upon  the  most  prominent  horse ;  and  be- 
hind tbem  are  Hamilton,  Codwallsder,  &c.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  group  of  artillery,  with  "Captain  Molly" 
at  the  gun.  In  the  diitanoe  >■  seen  a  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  Colonel  Monckton  falling  from  hi* 
horse.  On  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  lying  by  a  cannon,  is  Dickinson,  of  Virginia ; ,  and  on  the  left,  by 
a  drum,  Bonner,  of  Penn^tvania.     Id  the  center  is  a  wounded  rifleman. 

■  It  was  during  this  part  of  the  action  that  Molly,  the  wife  of  a  cannonier,  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
eoorage  and  preeenoe  of  mind.  We  have  already  noticed  her  bravery  in  firing  the  last  gun  at  Fort  Clin- 
ton. (See  page  164.)  She  was  a  sturdy  young  camp-follower,  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  in  devotion 
to  ber  butband,  she  illustrated  the  character  of  her  countrywomen  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  Ihe  action  in 
qoeetiou,  while  ber  husband  was  managing  one  of  the  Held-pieees,  she  oonMsnlly  brought  him  water  trim 
a  spring  near  by.  A  shot  from  the  enemy  killed  him  at  his  post;  and  the  officer  in  command,  having  no 
ooa  competent  to  fiU  hi*  place,  ordered  the  piece  to  be  withdrawn,  Molly  saw  ber  husband  fall  as  she 
came  fnna  the  spring,  and  alio  heard  the  order.  She  dropped  her  bucket,  seized  the  rammer,  and  vowed 
that  she  would  Hll  the  place  of  her  husband  at  the  gun,  and  avenge  his  death.  She  performed  the  doty  with 
a  skill  and  courage  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  her.  On  the  following  morning,  covered 
with  dirt  and  blood.  General  Greene  presented  ber  to  Washington,  who,  admiring  her  bravery,  cuoferred 
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body  of  infantry,  tkillful  in  the  uie  of  the  b&yonet,  charging  nmultaneoutly  npoD  the  Amer- 
ioanB,  broke  their  ranks.  Lee  immediately  ordered  Varnum  and  Livingiton,  together  with 
the  artillery,  to  retreat  aaross  the  moraa*,  while  Colonel  Ogden,  with  his  men  drawn  up  ia 
a  wood  near  the  canteway,  gallantly  covered  the  whole  ai  they  crosaed.  Lee  waa  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  and  brought  ofl^  Ogden'a  corpi,  the  rear  of  the  retreating  (roopt,  in  admi- 
rable order.  Instantly  forming  them  in  line  upon  the  slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  mo- 
lass,  he  rode  to  WaabiDgton,  and  said,  "  Sir,  here  are  my  troop*  ;  how  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  I  should  diapow  of  them  ?"  The  poor  fellowa  had  thus  far  borne  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  battles  and  retreats  of  the  day ;  Washington,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  arrange  them 
in  the  rear  of  Engliahtown,  while  he  prepared  to  engage  the  enemy  himself  with  the  fresh 
troops  of  the  second  and  main  division  of  the  army. 

The  action  now  became  general.  The  second  line  of  the  main  army  waa  speedily  formed 
in  the  wood  which  covered  the  eminence  on  the  weatem  side  of  the  morass ;  the  left  com- 
manded by  Lord  Stirling,  the  right  by  General  Greene,  and  the  center  by  Washington  him- 
self.    Wayne,  with  an  advanced  oorpa,  wai  atationed  upon  an  eminence,  in  an  orchard,  ft 
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can  left  flank,  but  were  repulaed.  They  alao  moved  toward  the  American  right,  but,  being 
enfiladed  by  a  severe  cannonade  from  a  battery  under  Knox,  upon  a  commanding  piece  of 
ground  occupied  by  General  Greene,  they  fell  back.     Wayne,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  up  a 

Dpon  her  the  commission  of  aergeant.  By  hia  recommeDdstMn,  her  name  iras  placed  upon  the  lial  of  halT- 
pajofffcers  for  life.  Sbe  left  ihe  amy  loan  after  ihe  battle  of  Monmmih,  eod,  BawBhavebefunoWrred, 
died  near  Fort  Monti^omeTy,  amoDg  tbe  Hailson  Highlands.  Sbe  lunally  want  bj  iha  name  al  Coptam 
Mally.  The  venerable  widow  of  Geoeral  Hamilton,  yet  living  (1892),  told  me  she  had  often  seen  Captaia 
Molly.  She  described  ber  ai  a  atoot,  red-haired,  freckled-face  jonng  Irish  woman,  with  a  bandaome,  piarcr  _ 
i^  eve.  Tbe  French  officers,  chaimed  bj  the  slory  of  her  braver;,  raad_D  her  inanxj}re$eQ!$.  She  would 
•omelimea  pass  along  tha  French  lines  with  her  cocked  hat,  and  get  it  almost  filled  with  crowns^ 

'  This  view  is  from  the  orchard,  opon  the  site  of  Way pe's  position  when  Monckltm  fell.  The  old  house 
OD  the  leit  ia  the  ancient  parsonage,  oocapied,  at  the  lime  of  the  battle,  by  a  man  named  Freeman.  Bejood 
the  house,  eileodiog  right  and  left,  is  the  place  of  tbe  morasa,  now  fine  meadow  land,  with  a  clear  streatD 
mnning  Ihrtnigh  it ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  are  seen  tbe  slopes  and  elevations  wbereon  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  American  army,nnder  Washington,  waa  drawn  np.  Upon  the  risinji  ground  on  the  extreme 
right,  tbe  BritiA  fcrenadien  were  stationed ;  and  the  two  figures  in  the  open  field,  abont  My  yard*  distant 
&om  our  point  of  view,  denote  the  spot  where  Monokloa  was  killed. 
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brisk  fire  upon  the  Britisli  center  froni  his  poaition  in  the  orchard,  and  repeatedly  Tepulied 
the  royal  greaadien,  who  sereral  times  crossed  the  hedgerow  (2)  sod  advanced  upoa  him. 
Colonel  Monckton,  their  commander,  perceiving  that  sncces*  depended  upon  driving  Wayne 
from  his  poBilion,  harangued  his  men,'  and,  forming  them  in  solid  column,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  corps  on  parade.'  Wayne's  troops  were  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  barn,  situated  very  near  the  one  now  standing  a  few  rods  from  the  parsonage. 
He  ordered  them  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  approach  very  near,  and  then, 
with  sure  aim,  pick  out  the  officers.  Silently  the  British  advanced  until  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  Americans,  when  Monckton,  waving  his  sword,  with  a  shout,  ordered  bis  grenadiers 
to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment  Wayne  gave  a  signal ;  a  terrible  volley  poured  de- 
Btructioa  upon  the  assailants,  and  almost  every  Eritish  officer  fell.  Among  them  was  their 
brave  leader.  Colonel  Monckton.'  Over  his  body  the  warriors  fought  deeperstely,  hand  to 
hand,  until  the  Americans  secured  it,  and  carried  it  to  their  rear.  Hotly  the  conflict  raged, 
not  only  at  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line,  but  at  various  other  points.  Wayne  finally  re- 
pulsed  the  grenadiers ;  and  the  whole  British  army  soon  gave  way,  and  fell  back  to  the 
heights  (t)  above  Carr's  house  (3),  occupied  by  General  Lee  in  the  morning.  It  was  a 
strong  position,  flanked  by  thick  woods  and  morasses,  with  only  a  narrow  way  of  approach 
on  their  front. 

It  was  now  almost  sunset,  yet  Washington  resolved  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  at- 
tack them  in  their  new  and  strong  position.  For  that  purpose,  be  ordered  General  Poor, 
with  his  own  and  the  Carolina  brigade,  to  move  round  to  their  right ;  General  Woodford* 
to  gain  their  left,  and  the  artillery  to  gall  them  in  front.  There  were  so  many  impediments, 
owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  ground,  that  twilight  came  on  before  a  proper  disposi- 
tion for  battle  could  be  made,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  until  morning.  The  army  re- 
posed that  night  upon  their  arms  upon  the  battle-field,  ready  lo  spring  upon  their  prey  at 
the  first  gleam  of  light.  Wrapped  in  bis  cloak,  the  chief,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  slum- 
bered, with  his  suite,  beneath  a  broad  oak,  around  which  many  of  the  slain  slept  their  last 
steep.     He  felt  certain  of  victory  when  bis  troops,  refreshed,  should  rise  to  battle  ;  but  the 

'  Tbe  belligerenu  were  aeparated  bf  onlj  a,  few  rods  in  diitsnce,  and  thai  an  open  field.     Tbe  palrioLi 
■tear  the  parmnsge,  and  tboae  wiih  Way ae,  al  Ifao  barn,  and  in  tbe  or- 
chard, distinotlj  heard  ihe  voice  of  Monckton  wben  baranguing  bis 

'  It  ii  said  that  the  Krenadiers  marcbed  witb  bo  mncb  precisioD,  tbat 

a  ball  from  Comb'aHill,  eafilnding  a  platoon,  disarmed  everj  man. 
'  Colonel  MonckloD  was  a  gallant  aHicer.     He  was  a  lieotenant  col- 

ooel  in  tbe  battle  of  Long  Island,  wben  he  was  sbot  through  ibe  body, 

bat  recovered.     He  was  interred,  on  tbe  day  after  tbe  batlJe  of  Mon- 

nunth,  in  tbe  burial-ground  of  tbe  Freebold  meeting- bouse,  about  six 

fe«t  from  the  west  end  of  tbe  building,  apon  a  slone  ofwhicb  bis  name 

is  rudely  cut.     The  only  monument  that  marks  ibe  grave  of  tbat  gal- 
lant officer  is  a  plain  board,  painted  red,  on  whicb  is  drawn,  in  blach 

letters,  the  inscription  seen  in  tbe  picture.     Thii  board  was  prepared 

aod  set  up  a  few  years  ago  by  a  worthy  Scotch  school  master,  named 

Wilson,  who  taught  tbe  joung  people  in  the  achool-bouse  upon  ibe  green, 

near  the  oh)  meeting-bouse, 

*  William  Woodford  was  a  native  of  Caroline  coonty,  in  Tir^inia. 

He  early  distingoisbed  bimaelf  in  tbe  Freocb  and  Indian  wars.    Wben 

the  Virginia  troops  aasembledat  Williamsburg  in  1775,  in  eonseqaence 

of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  Lord  Dunmore,  Woodford  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  second  regiment.     Palriok  Uenrj  was  colonel  of  -  " 

Ihe  first  regimeut.  In  tbe  battle  at  Great  Bridge,  on 
tbe  Kliiabelh  River,  in  December,  1T7S,  be  was  di»- 
tingaisbMl  for  his  bravery.  Congress  promoted  him 
to  brigadier,  and  placed  bim  in  command  of  the  Hnt 
Virginia  brigade.  He  was  in  tbe  bailies  of  Braody- 
wine  (in  which  he  was  wounded)  and  Monmoutb,  and 

was  TDsde  s  prisooer  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  siege  in  1780.     He  was  taken  to  Nes 

Tork  by  tbe  Briiiih,  where  he  died  or 
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morning  light  brought  disappointment.  At  midnight,  under  cover  of  darkness,*  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  put  his  weary  host  in  motion.  With  silent  steps,  column  after  column  led  the  camp 
and  hurried  toward  Sandy  Hook.  So  secret  was  the  movement,  and  so  deep  the  sleep  of 
the  patriots,  that  the  troops  of  Poor,  lying  close  by  the  enemy,  were  ignorant  of  their  de- 
parture, lentil,  at  dawn,  they  saw  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  gone 
more  than  three  hours.  Washington,  considering  the  distance  they  had  gained,  the  fatigue 
of  his  men,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  deep,  sandy  country,  with  but  little 
water,  deemed  pursuit  fruitless,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  escaped.  Washington  marched 
with  his  army  to  Brunswick,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  he  crossed  at  King's 
Ferry,  and  encamped  near  White  Plains,  in  West  Chester  county.  The  Jersey  brigade 
and  Morgan's  corps  were  left  to  hover  on  the  enemy's  rear,  hut  they  performed  no  essential 
service.  The  British  army  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  30th,  where  Lord  Howe's 
fleet,  having  come  round  from  the  Delaware,  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
New  York.» 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  during  the  war.  Re- 
markabie  skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  Lee  ; 
and  the  events  of  the  day  were  highly  creditable  to  the  military  genius  of  both  command- 
ers. Victory  for  the  Americans  was  twice  denied  them  during  the  day,  first  by  the  retreat 
of  Lee  in  the  morning,  and,  secondly,  by  the  unaccountable  detention  of  Morgan  and  his 
brave  riflemen  at  a  distance  from  the  field.  For  hours  the  latter  was  at  Richmond  Mills, 
three  miles  below  Monmouth  court-house,  awaiting  orders,  in  an  agony  of  desire  to  engage 
in  the  battle,  for  he  was  within  sound  of  its  fearful  tumult.  To  and  fro  he  strode,  uncer- 
tain what  course  to  pursue,  and,  like  a  hound  in  the  leash,  panting  to  be  away  to  action. 
Why  he  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  conflict,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
It  appears  probable  that,  had  he  fallen  upon  the  British  rear,  with  his  fresh  troops,  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  army  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  British 
at  Saratoga. 

The  hottest  of  the  conflict  occurred  near  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell.  Very  few  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  on  the  west  side  of  the  morass,  but  many  were  slain  in  the  field  with 
Monckton,  and  lay  among  the  slaughtered  grenadiers  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  six  officers,  and  sixty-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  wounded  were 
twenty-four  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  missing  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
but  many  of  them,  having  dropped  down  through  fatigue,  soon  joined  the  trmy.'     Among 

*  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  ofiioial  dispatch  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  wrote,  "  Having  reposed  the  troops 
until  ten  at  night  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  I  took  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  rejoin  General 
Knyphaosen,  who  had  advanced  to  Nut  Swamp,  near  Middletown."  This  assertion  was  the  cause  of  much 
merriment  in  America,  for  it  was  known  that  the  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  new  moon.  Poor 
WilPi  Almanac^  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Joseph  Cruikshank,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  new  mocm 
on  the  24th  of  June,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  battle  being  only  four  days  old,  it  set  at  fifty-five  minutes 
past  ten.     Trumbull,  in  his  ITFingtUy  alluding  to  this,  says, 

•*  He  forms  hia  camp  with  great  parade,  **  Who  shigs  how  goda,  tihat  fiBarfnl  ni^^ 

While  areniag  apreada  the  world  in  ahade,  Aided  by  miracle  yoar  flight ; 

Then  still,  like  some  endanger'd  spark,  As  once  they  ased  in  Homer's  day, 

Steals  off  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ;  To  help  weak  heroes  ran  away ; 

Yet  writes  his  king  in  boasting  tooe^  Tells  how  the  hours,  at  this  sad  trial, 

How  grand  he  march'd  by  light  of  mooo  !  Went  back,  as  erst  on  Ahaz'  dial. 

While  British  Joshua  sUy'd  the  mooo 
On  Monmouth's  plain  for  AJalon. 
Oo  on,  great  general,  nor  regard  Heed  not  their  sneers  or  gibes  so  arch, 

The  scofls  of  erery  scribbling  bard,  Because  she  set  before  you  marda.** 

*  Ramsay ;  Gordon ;  Marshall ;  Sparks ;  B' Aubertenil ;  Stedroan,  &c. 

'  The  enemy  suffered  more  from  the  beat  than  the  Americans,  on  account  of  their  woolen  uniform,  and 
being  encumbered  with  their  knapsacks,  while  the  Americans  were  half  disrobed.  The  Americans  buried 
the  slain  which  were  found  on  the  battle-field  in  shallow  graves.  In  their  retreat,  the  British  left  many  of 
their  wounded,  with  surgeons  and  nurses,  in  the  houses  at  Freehold,  and  every  room  in  the  court-house  was 
filled  with  the  maimed  and  dying  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.    A  pit  was  dug  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
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WUliam  aod  Gilbert  Tennent 


the  Alain  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Major  Dickinson,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  British  left  four  officers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  on  the  field.  They  buried  some,  and  took  many  of  their  wounded  with 
them.  Fifty-nine  of  their  soldiers  perished  by  the  heat,  without  receiving  a  wound  ;  they 
laid  under  trees,  and  by  rivulets,  whither  they  had  crawled  for  shade  and  water.  But  why 
dwell  upon  the  sad  and  sickening  scene  of  the  battle-field  with  the  dead  and  dying  upon  it  ? 
We  have  considered  the  dreadful  events  of  the  day ;  let  us  for  a  moment,  before  returning 
to  Valley  Forge  from  our  long  digression,  glance  at  the  ground  now  covered  with  the  results 
of  the  peaceful  tiller's  conquests. 

I  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Monmouth  toward  the  close  of  September,  1850,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  favored  with  the  company  of  Doctor  John  Woodhull,  of  Freehold,  in 
my  ramble  over  that  interesting  locality.  Doctor  Woodhull  is  the  son  of  the  beloved  min- 
ister of  that  name  who  succeeded  William  Tennent  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  worshiped  in  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  and  who,  for  forty -six  consecutive  years, 
preached  and  prayed  in  that  venerated  chapel.  Doctor  Woodhull  was  bom  in  the  parson- 
age yet  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  is  so  familiar  with  every  locality  and  event  connected 
with  the  conflict,  that  I  felt  as  if  traversing  the  battle-field  with  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Dark  clouds  rolled  up  menacingly  from  the  southwest  when  we  left  Freehold  and  rode  out 
to  the  meeting-house ;  and  while  sketching  the  old  fane,  pictured  on  page  359,  heavy  peals 
of  thunder  from  a  cloud  that  rapidly  approached  broke  over  the  country.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  my  outline  when  the  heavy  drops  came  down,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 

in  the  church.  Resting  my  port-folio  upon  the  high  back  of 
a  pew,  I  sketched,  from  the  open  door,  the  annexed  picture 
of  a  neat  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend 
pastor  just  mentioned.  Almost  beneath  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  under  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  rest  the  remains 
of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent,  who  was  pastor  of  that 
flock  for  forty-three  years.'  On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a 
commemorative  tablet,  with  a  brief  inscription.*  Mr.  Ten- 
nent was  one  of  the  most  faithfiil  ministers  of  his  day  ;  and 
his  nanoe  is  widely  known  in  connection  with  curious  physi- 
ological and  psychological  phenomena,  of  which  he  was  the 
subject.  For  three  days  he  remained  in  a  cataleptic  state, 
commonly  called  a  trance,  or  apparent  death  of  the  body 
while  the  interior  life  is  active.  He  had  applied  himself 
closely  to  theological  studies,  until  his  health  suddenly  gave 
wooDuuLi.*!  MoiruMXKT.*  ^^X*     Hc  becamc  emaciated,  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and,. 

est  residence  of  Dr.  Throokmorton,  of  Freehold,  wberetn  tbe  wouaded  were  thrown  and  buried  as  fast  a» 
they  expired. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  six  hundred  young  men  of  Clinton's  army,  who  had  formed  tender  attachments  dur^ 
ing  the  winter  cantonment  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  during  the  march  through  New  Jersey,  and  returned 
to  that  city. 

'  Mr.  Tennent's  brother,  Gilbert,  was  also  an  eminent  preacher.  Garden,  in  his  Revolviionary  Jlnee^ 
dotet^  relates  the  following  oircnmstanoe :  ^^  When  the  American  army  entered  Philadelphia  in  June,  1778, 
after  the  evacuation  by  the  British  troops,  we  were  hard  pressed  for  ammunition.  We  caused  the  whole 
city  to  be  ransacked  in  search  of  cartridge-paper.  At  length  I  thought  of  the  garrets,  &c.,  of  old  printing- 
offices.  In  that  once  occupied  as  a  lumber-room  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  printer,  a  vast  collection  was. 
discovered.  Among  the  mass  was  more  than  a  eart-body  load  of  sermons  on  defensive  war,  preached  by 
a  iamous  Gilbert  Tennent,  during  the  old  British  and  French  war,  to  rouse  tbe  colonies  to  indispensable  ex> 
ertion.  These  appropriate  manifestoes  were  instantly  employed  as  cases  for  musket-cartridges,  rapidly  sent 
to  the  army,  came  most  opportunely,  and  were  fired  away  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  against  our  retiring^ 
foe." 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent,. 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Freehold,  who  departed  this  life  the  8th  of  March,  1777,  aged  71 
years  and  9  months.     He  was  pastor  of  said  church  43  years  and  6  months.     Faithful  and  Belovkd.'*' 

'  This  monument  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.     It  is  of  white  marble,  about  eight  feet  ift 
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bueriptlaa  apao  WoodfanD'i  HoDumnL  Cipton  ud  Enntiw  or  CtpMa  Bodily.  Cus  nt  CqmlB  AifOL 

one  morning,  wbile  conversing  with  his  bnther,  in  Latin,  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  he  fainted, 
and  seemed  to  expire.     He  was  laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral.     His 

height.  The  foUowbg  ii  the  inaoription  apon  it :  "  Sacred  to  the  memoi?  oTtbe  Re«e«eDd  John  WoodhnU, 
ll.D.,  who  died  Nor.  22d,  1B24,  aged  80  jeais.  An  able,  ruthful,  and  beloved  minister  oT  Jesna  Christ. 
He  prcacbed  (he  Gospel  S6  fean.  He  vu  willed  flm  in  Leacock,  in  Penosjilvaiiia,  and  in  1779  removed 
to  this  congregation,  which  he  lerved  aa  pastor,  with  great  diligence  and  auccen,  for  45  years.  Eminent 
u  an  instructor  of  fonth,  lealoui  for  the  glory  of  God,  fervent  and  aolive  in  the  diacbarga  of  all  paUio  aod 
finvMa  datisi,  the  labon  of  a  long  life  have  ended  in  a  large  reward." 

Reverend  Dr.  WocMlhull  was  one  of  the  moat  active  patriots  of  hia  daj,  and  hi*  seal  in  the  cause  oThii 
country  was  largely  infused  into  his  congregation.  On  one  occasion,  while  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  eveiy 
nan  in  his  parish  went  out  to  oppoae  the  enemy,  except  one  feeble  old  invalid,  who  bade  them  God  speed. 
The  Kealous  paator  went  with  (hem  aa  chaplain. 

Dr.  WoodhDll  preached  the  funeral  sennon  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Cap[«in  Hoddy,  at  Freehold, 
in  the  spring  of  1782,  from  the  piaixa  of  the  hotel  now  kept  by  Mr.  Higgins.     Captain  Huddy  lived  in  the 
central  p«rt  of  Colt's  Neck,  about  five  miles  from  Freehold.      He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  bj  his  activity 
and  courage  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.      In  the  summer  of  ITBO,  a  mn- 
-    -  latto,  named  Titna,  and  about  sixty  rerugees,  attacked  Unddy's  house,  in  the 

evening.     The  only  inmales  were  Hoddy  and  Liiore[ia  Emmons  (aftsrwrnrd 
Mrs.  Chambers),  a  servant  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age.    There  were  sev- 
t    eral  gnns  in  the  house;  these  Lucretia  loaded,  while  Huddy  lired  them  liom 
B,  different  windows.     Titus  and  some  others  were  wounded.     They  set  fire  l« 
T^  the  house,  when  Hnddy  snrrendered,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.    Tbe 
h    priaonera  were  taken  on  board  of  a  boot  near  Black  Point.     Just  as  it  vraa 
'    pushed  off  from  the  shore,  Huddy  leaped  into  tbe  water,  and  eacaped  under  fira 
of  loms  militia  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Tories.     In  the  spring  of  1782, 
Hoddy  commanded  a  block-house,  situated  a  short  distance  nonh  of  (he  bridge 
Hdddt's  Ruinaiaca.  at  the  village  of  Tom'a  River.     It  was  attacked  by  some  refugees  from  New 

York,  and  his  ammunition  giving  out,  Huddy  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Kim- 
aalfand  oompaniona  were  laken  to  New  York,  and  atierward  back  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  placed,  heavily  ironed, 
on  boud  a  guard-ahip.  On  the  12th  of  April,  sixteen  refugees,  under  Captain  Lippincott,  took  Huddy  to 
Gravelly  Point,  on  the  share  at  the  foot  of  the  Navesink  Hills,  near  the  light-houses,  and  hong  him  apoa  a 
gallowa  made  of  three  rails.  He  met  his  fate  with  composure.  Upon  the  barrel  oo  which  he  stood  ior 
execution,  he  wrote  his  will  wi(h  an  unfaltering  hand.  Hia  murderere  falsely  charged  him  with  being  eoo- 
oerned  in  the  death  of  a  desperate  Tory,  named  Philip  While,  which  occurred  while  Huddy  woa  a  prisoner 
in  New  York,  To  the  breast  of  Huddy,  the  infamous  Lippincott  alliied  tbe  following  label :  "  We,  the 
lefugeoB,  having  long  with  grief  beheld  the  cruel  murders  of  oar  brethren,  and  finding  aotbing  but  mch 
measnrea  daily  carrying  into  execution ;  we  therefore  determine  not  lo  snSer,  without  taking  vengoaace 
for  the  nnmerous  cruellies ;  and  thus  begin,  having  made  use  of  Captain  Huddy  as  the  Rrat  object  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view  ;  altd  further  determine  to  hang  man  for  man,  while  there  ia  a  refugee  existing. 

Vl    OOIS    HUDDT    FOB    PbILIF    WhITEI" 

Huddy's  body  was  carried  lo  Freehold,  and  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  Hia  death  excited  the  greatest 
indignation  throughout  the  connliy.  Dr,  Woodhull  earnestly  entreated  Washington  to  retaliale,  in  order 
that  such  inhnuun  mardera  might  be  prevenied.  The  commander-in-chief  acquiesced,  but,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting a  British  officer  at  once,  he  vrrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assuring  him  that,  unless  the  murderers  of 
Huddy  were  given  up,  he  should  proceed  to  retaliate.  Clinton  refused  compliance,  and  Captain  Aagill,  a 
yonng  British  officer  (son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill),  who  was  a  prisoner,  was  designaled,  by  lot,  for  execulion. 
In  the  mean  while,  Lippincott  was  tried  by  a  conrt  martial ;  and  it  appeared,  in  testimony,  that  Governor 
Franklin,  president  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,  had  given  thai  officer  verbal  orders  to  hang  Huddy. 
Lippincott  was  acqnilted.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Wa^ 
ington,  reprobated  the  denlh  of  Huddy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  broken  up  the  Board  of  Aasooiated 
Loyalists.  Washington  hod  mercifully  postponed  the  execution  of  yonng  Asgill,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
received  a  pathelio  letter  from  Lady  Asgill,  his  mother,  and  an  intercessory  one  from  Count  De  Vergeonei, 
the  French  minister.  He  sent  these  letters  to  Congress,  and,  on  the  Slh  of  November,  1782,  that  ^y  re- 
solved, "  That  the  commander-in-chief  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  set  Captain  Aagill  at  liberty."  The 
lenderest  sjmpaibieH  of  Washington  had  been  awakened  in  the  yonng  man's  behalf,  and  be  had  res<dved  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  consistent  with  duty,  to  save  him  ;  and  yet  the  unfair  compiler  of  tbe  Piclorial  fftsMrf 
of  England  (v.,  489)  accuses  Washington  of  foul  dishonor,  and  expresses  bis  belfef  that,  "  ss  at  the  crisis 
when  he  put  Major  Andre  to  death,  and  refused  him  the  last  sad  consolation  he  asked  for,  he  woa  now  ren- 
dered gloomy  aiid  irascible  by  the  constant  and  degrading  troubles  and  mortificaliona  in  which  be  «■■  in- 
volved.''    Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  this  sentence. 

In  a  hnmorous  poem,  enlitled  Riringtan^i  R/Jtectimu,  Philip  Frenean  thna  alludes  to  the  case  of  AsgilL 
He  makes  Rivington  (ibe  Tory  printer  in  New  York)  say, 
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Remarluble  Cue  of  WiUiam  Teoneot  UU  own  Deacription  of  hi«  Feelingi.  Lo«  of  hit  Papeit. 

physician,  who  was  absent,  was  much  grieved  on  his  return.  His  skill  detected  symptoms  \ 
of  life,  and  he  desired  a  postponement  of  burial.  The  body  was  cold  and  stiff;  there  were 
no  signs  of  life  to  the  common  apprehension,  and  his  brother  insisted  that  he  should  be  bur- 
ied. But  the  entreaties  of  the  physician  prevailed ;  the  funeral  was  postponed.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  apparent  death,  the  people  were  assembled  to  bury  him.  The  doctor, 
who  had  been  at  his  side  from  the  beginning,  still  insisted  upon  applying  restoratives.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  burial  arrived,  and  the  brother  of  Tennent  impatiently  demanded  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  should  be  performed.  At  that  moment,  to  the  alarm  of  all  present, 
Mr.  Tennent  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  relapsed  again  into  apparent  life- 
lessness.  This  movement  was  twice  repeated  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  when  life  per- 
manently remained,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.*  Absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  knowl- 
edge marked  his  return  to  consciousness.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  transaction  of 
his  life  previous  to  his  sickness.  He  had  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  all  things,  as 
if  he  was  a  new-born  child.  At  length  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  his  recollection  was  by  degrees  restored.  These  circumstances  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  and  became  the  theme  of  philosophical  speculation  and  inquiry. 

When  the  storm  abated  we  lefl  the  church  and  proceeded  to  the  battle-ground.  The 
old  parsonage  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  William  T.  Sutphen,  who  has  allowed  the 
parlor  and  study  of  Tennent  and  Woodhull  to  be  used  as  a  depository  of  grain  and  of  agri- 
cultural implements  !  The  careless  neglect  which  permits  a  mansion  so  hallowed  by  religion 
and  patriotic  events  to  fall  into  utter  ruin,  is  actual  desecration,  and  much  to  be  reprehended 
and  deplored.  The  windows  are  destroyed  ;  the  roof  is  falling  into  the  chambers  ;  and  in 
a  few  years  not  a  vestige  will  be  left  of  that  venerable  memento  of  the  field  of  Monmouth, 

We  visited  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell ;  the  place  of  the  causeway  across  the  morass 
(now  a  small  bridge  upon  the  main  road) ;  and,  after  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
ground  of  conflict,  and  sketching  the  picture  on  page  362,  returned  to  Freehold  in  time  to 
dine,  and  take  the  stage  for  the  station  at  Jamesburg,  on  my  way  home.  It  had  been  to 
me  a  day  of  rarest  interest  and.  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather ;  for  no 
battle-field  in  our  country  has  stronger  claims  to  the  reverence  of  the  American  heart  than 
that  of  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

I  am  rare  they'll  be  clerer ;  it  seema  Uielr  whole  study ; 
They  hang  not  yonng  AagiU  for  old  Captain  Huddy. 
And  It  muat  be  a  troth  that  admita  no  denying— 
*  If  they  aparo  na  for  murder  they'll  apare  oa  for  ^in^." 

^  Mr.  Tennent  has  left  on  record  the  following  graphic  accoant  of  bia  feelings  while  his  body  was  in  a 
state  of  catalepsy : 

**  While  I  was  conversing  with  my  brother  on  the  state  of  my  soal,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for 
my  fatore  welfare,  I  foond  myself,  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  existence,  under  the  direction  of  a  Su- 
perior Being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was  accordingly  wafted  along,  1  know  not  how,  till  I  be- 
held at  a  distance  an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
to  mortal  man.  I  immediately  reflected  on  my  happy  change,  and  thought,  Well,  blessed  be  God !  I  am 
safe  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings  surroimding  the  in- 
expressible glory,  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joyous  worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  represent- 
ation in  the  glorious  appearance.  I  heard  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied 
to  my  conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng ;  on  which  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said«  '  You  must  return  to  the  earth.'  This  seemed  like  a  sword  through  my  heart.  In  an  instant  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  my  brother  standing  before  me  disputing  with  the  doctor.  The  three  days  during 
which  I  had  appeared  lifeless  seemed  to  me  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning 
to  this  world  of  sorrow  and  trouble  gave  me  such  a  shock,  that  1  fainted  repeatedly." — Life  of  WiUiam 
TVfififfif,  b)f  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Tennent  said  that,  for  three  years,  the  ravishing  sounds  he  had  heard  and  the  words  that  were  ut- 
tered  were  not  out  of  his  ears.  He  was  often  importuned  to  tell  what  words  were  uttered,  but  declined, 
>*yii>gf  "Too  will  know  them,  with  many  other  particulars,  hereafter,  as  you  will  find  the  whole  among 
my  papers."  Boudinot  was  with  the  army  when  Tennent  died,  and,  before  he  could  reach  his  house,  the 
fiunily,  with  all  his  efleots,  had  gone  with  a  son  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  taken  sick  about  fifty  mild* 
from  Charleston,  and  died  among  strangers.  Although  Boudinot  was  the  executor  of  both  father  and  soi^ 
he  never  discovered  any  trace  of  Tennent's  pa|iers. 
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The  Pine  Robbera. 

-^  -  ■■!■■  I -  __  _, -   M     ■  JM     ■■W^^     ■   ■■  • ' 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  bat  a  few  yeare  since  numerous  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freehold,  have  passed  away,  but  the  narrative  of  their  trials  during  the  war  have 
left  abiding  records  of  patriotism  upon  the  hearts  of  their  descendants.  I  listened  to  many 
tales  concerning  the  "  Pine  Robbers"*  and  other  Tory  desperadoes  of  the  time,  who  kept  the 
people  of  Monmouth  county  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Many  noble  deeds  of  daring 
were  achieved  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters ;  and  while  the 
field  of  Monmouth  attested  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  American  soldiers,  the  inhabitanta, 
whose  households  were  disturbed  on  that  Sabbath  morning  by  the  bugle  and  the  cannon- 
peal,  exhibited,  in  their  daily  course,  the  loftiest  patriotism  and  manly  courage.  We  will 
leave  the  task  of  recording  the  acts  of  their  heroism  to  the  pen  of  the  local  historian,  and, 
hastening  back  to  Valley  Forge,  resume  the  reins  and  depart  for  Paoli,  for  the  short  No- 
vember day  is  fast  waning. 

^  The  Pine  Robbtrt  were  a  band  of  marauding  Tories,  who  infested  the  large  districts  of  pine  woods  in 
the  lower  part  of  Monmouth  county,  whence  they  made  predatory  excursions  among  the  Whigs  of  the 
neighboring  country.  They  burrowed  caves  in  the  sand-hills  for  places  of  shelter  and  retreat,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  swamps,  and,  covering  them  with  brush,  effectually  concealed  them.  From  these  dens  they  sallied 
forth  at  midnight  to  burn,  plunder,  and  murder.  Nor  were  the  people  safe  in  the  daytime,  for  the  scoan- 
drels  would  often  issue  from  their  hiding-places,  and  fall  upon  the  farmer  in  his  field.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  carry  muskets  while  at  thein  work,  and  their  families  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  terror. 

Of  these  depredators,  the  most  prominent  were  Fenton,  Fagan,  Williams,  Debow,  West,  and  Carter.  Fen- 
ton  was  the  arch-fiend  of  the  pandemonium  of  the  Pines.  He  was  a  blacksmith  of  Freehold,  large  and 
muscular.  He  early  took  to  the  business  of  the  Tories,  and  began  his  career  of  villainy  by  robbery.  He 
Iplundered  a  tailor's  shop  in  Freehold  township.  Already  a  committee  of  vigilance  was  organized.  They 
sent  Fenton  word  that,  if  he  did  not  return  the  plunder,  he  should  be  hunted  and  shot.  Intimidated,  he 
sent  back  the  clothing,  with  the  following  savage  note  appended : 

"  /  have  returned  your  damned  rage.  In  a  ihort  time  I  am  coming  to  bum  your  bamt  and  Aontet,  and 
roatt  you  all  like  a  peuk  of  kittent  /'' 

Fenton  soon  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  One  summer  night,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
desperadoes,  he  attacked  the  dwelling  of  an  aged  man  near  Imlaytown,  named  Farr.  Himself,  wife,  and 
daughter  comfXMed  the  family.  They  barricaded  the  door,  and  kept  the  scoundrels  at  bay  for  a  while. 
Fenton  finally  broke  in  a  portion  of  the  door,  and,  firing  through  the  opening,  broke  the  leg  of  the  old  man 
with  a  musket-ball.  They  forced  an  entrance  at  last,  murdered  the  wife,  and  then  dispatched  the  helpless 
old  man.  The  daughter,  badly  wounded,  escaped,  and  the  miscreants,  becoming  alarmed,  fled  without 
taking  any  plunder  with  them.  Fenton  was  aftervrard  shot  by  a  young  soldier  of  Lee's  legion,  then  lying 
at  Monmouth  court-house.  The  robber  had  plundered  and  beaten  a  young  man  while  on  his  way  from  a 
mill.  He  gave  information  to  Lee,  who  detailed  a  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  to  capture  or  destroy  the  vil- 
lain. The  young  man,  and  the  sergeant  disguised  as  a  countrjrman,  took  a  seat  in  a  wagon,  while  the  two 
soldiers,  armed,  were  concealed  under  some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
mill,  expecting  to  meet  Fenton  on  the  road.  From  a  low  groggery  among  the  Pines  the  robber  came  oat, 
with  a  pistol,  and  commanded  them  to  halt.  He  then  inquired  if  they  had  brandy,  to  which  an  affirmative 
was  given,  and  a  bottle  handed  to  him.  While  drinking,  one  of  the  soldiers,  at  a  signal  from  the  sergeant, 
arose,  and  shot  the  villain  through  the  head.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  wagon,  and  conveyed  in  tri- 
umph to  Freehold. 

Fagan  and  West  were  also  shot  by  the  exasperated  people.  The  body  of  the  latter  was  suspended  in 
chains,  with  hoop4ron  bands  around  it,  upon  a  chestnut  by  the  road-side,  about  a  mile  from  Freehold,  on 
the  way  to  Colt's  Neck,  where  it  was  left  to  be  destroyed  by  carrion  birds. 

The  sufierings  of  the  people  from  these  marauders  made  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  lapse  of  years 
could  not  efiace  it  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  felt  their  scourge,  and  even  the  third  generation  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Tories  were  objects  of  hate  to  some  of  the  surviving  sufferers.  An  old  lady,  ninety  years  of  age, 
with  whom  I  conversed  at  Boundbrook,  became  greatly  excited  while  talking  of  what  her  family  endared 
from  the  Pine  Robbers  and  other  Tories,  and  spoke  indignantly  of  one  or  two  families  in  Monmouth  county 
who  were  descendants  of  Loyalists. 
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Deputnre  from  Valley  Forge.  The  PaoU  TiTeni.  Place  where  Amertcana  were  Maaaaered. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'*  My  country^s  standard  waved  on  yonder  height ; 

Her  red-cross  banner  England  there  displayed ; 
And  there  the  German,  who,  for  foreign  fight, 

Had  left  his  own  domestic  hearth,  and  made 
War,  with  its  horrors  and  its  blood,  a  trade, 

Amid  the  battle  stood ;  and,  all  the  day, 
The  bursting  bomb,  the  furious  cannonade. 

The  bugle's  martial  notes,  the  musket's  play, 

In  mingled  uproar  wild  resounded  far  away. 

A  pebble  stone  that  on  the  war-field  lay. 

And  a  wild  rose  that  blossomed  brightly  there, 
Were  all  the  relics  that  I  bore  away 

To  tell  that  I  had  trod  the  scene  of  war. 
When  I  had  tum'd  my  footsteps  homeward  far. 

These  may  seem  childish  things  to  some ;  to  me 
They  shall  be  treasured  ones,  and,  like  the  star 

That  guides  the  sailor  o'er  the  pathless  sea, 

They  shall  lead  back  my  thoughts,  loved  Brandywine,  to  thee  I" 

Elizabeth  M.  Cuandlbb. 

E  descended  from  the  observatory  at  Valley  Forge  at  one  o'clock,  and 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  by  way  of  the  Paoli'  and 
West  Chester.  A  veil  of  moisture,  deepening  every  hour,  NoTemberaot 
obscured  the  sun  and  omened  an  approaching  storm.     I  ^^^ 

alighted  on  the  borders  of  a  wood  a  short  distance  from  the  Norris- 
town  road,  and  sketched  the  remains  of  one  of  the  American  redoubts 
pictured  on  page  335,  which  lies,  almost  unknown,  within  the  em- 
brace of  the  forest.  Thence  to  the  place  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  PaoU  massacre,  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  our  road  passed  through  a  broken  but 
well-cultivated  country,  spreading  out  into  more  gentle  undulations  on  the  lefl,  toward  the 
Delaware.  The  place  of  the  massacre  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway,  east 
of  the  [West  Chester  rail-way  (which  connects  with  the  Columbia  rail-way  near  "the  Paoli"), 
a  mile  south  of  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  and  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  southwest  from  the  Paoli  tavern.  We  led  our  horse  to  dine  upon  com  at  a  farm- 
yard near,  and,  following  a  pathway  northeast  from  the  road,  through  the  open  fields,  we 
came  to  the  monument  which  stands  over  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  there  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September,  1777.  It  is  upon  a  small  elevated  plain,  overlooking  a  fine  roll- 
ing country  toward  the  Brandywine,  and  covered  with  a  forest  when  the  event  occurred, 
but  now  smiling  with  cultivation.'  The  sad  story  which  makes  the  place  memorable  in  our 
history  is  brief  but  touching. 

I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter  (page  386)  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  and  the  prevention  of  an  engagement  between  the  bel- 
ligerent forces  near  the  Warren  tavern  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  damaged  their  am- 
munition.    When  Washington  withdrew  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  with  the  main  body 

'  The  Paoli  was  one  of  the  famous  taverns  on  the  old  Lancaster  turnpike.  The  Spread  Eagle,  the  Buck, 
the  White  Horte,  the  Black  Horte,  the  Bed  Lion^  &c.,  were  all  famous  among  travelers  upon  the  Lancaster 
and  Harrisburg  roads.  Governor  Pownall  (member  of  Parliament  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution), 
who  traveled  the  roads  in  1754,  mentions  several  of  these  small  hamlets  that  had  grown  up  near  some  of 
the  old  taverns. 

*  The  land  is  owned  chiefly  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rodgers,  whose  residence  is  not  far  distant. 
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Wayne'i  Eaeanpment  neiir  the  PaolL  Bridih  Attack  upon  bis  Detachment  The  Miaantre^ 

of  the  army,  at  Parker's  Ford,  he  lefl  General  Wayne,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon  (to  be  joined  by  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Gist  the  next  day'), 
with  directions  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear,  then  posted  near  Tredyfilrin  church,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  his  baggage  train.  Wayne  encamped  two  or  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
British  lines,  in  a  secluded  spot,  away  from  the  public  roads,  near  the  place  where  the  mon- 
ument now  stands.  The  vigilance  of  British  sentinels  did  not  discover  him,  but  the  treach- 
ery of  Tories  revealed  his  numbers  and  place  of  encampment  to  the  commander  of  the  ene- 
my. Howe  detennined  to  surprise  Wayne,  and  for  that  purpose  dispatched  General  Grey 
(the  subsequent  murderer  at  Tappan  and  plunderer  on  the  New  England  coasts)  to  steal 
upon  the  patriot  camp  at  night  and  destroy  them.  Wayne  had  intimations  of  this  intended 
movement,  and,  though  doubting  its  truth,  he  neglected  no  precaution.  It  was  a  dark  and 
stormy  night.  Wayne  ordered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  with  their  ammunition  un- 
der their  coats.  With  two  regiments  and  a  body  of  light  infantry,  Grey  marched  stealthily, 
in  two  divisions,  toward  midnight, «  through  the  woods  and  up  a  narrow  defile  a  September  ao, 
below  the  Paoli,  and  gained  Wayne's  left  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn^  ^^^* 

ing.b  The  divisions  conjoined  in  the  Lancaster  road,  near  Wayne's  encamp- 
ment. The  '*  no-flint  general"  (see  note  on  page  196)  had  given  his  usual 
order  to  rush  upon  the  patriots  with  fixed  bayonets,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  to  give  no 
quarters/  Several  of  the  American  pickets  near  the  highway  were  silently  massacred  in 
the  gloom.  These  being  missed  by  the  patroling  officer,  his  suspicions  that  an  enemy  was 
near  were  awakened,  and  he  hastened  to  the  tent  of  Wayne.  The  general  immediately  pa- 
raded his  men.  Unfortunately,  he  made  the  movement  in  the  light  of  his  own  camp-fires, 
instead  of  forming  them  in  the  dark,  back  of  the  encampment.  By  the  light  of  these  fires 
Grey  was  directed  where  to  attack  with  the  best  chance  of  success.'  In  silence,  but  with 
the  fierceness  of  tigers,  the  enemy  leaped  from  the  thick  gloom  upon  the  Americans,  who 
knew  not  from  what  point  to  expect  an  attack.  The  patriots  discharged  several  volleys, 
but  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  attack  that  their  column  was  at  once  broken  into  frag- 
ments. They  fled  in  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Chester.  One  hundred  and  fifly  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  onslaught,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  cruelly 
butchered  after  ceasing  to  resist,  and  while  begging  for  quarter ;  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  skill  of  Wayne,  -his  whole  command  must  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He 
promptly  rallied  a  few  companies,  ordered  Colonel  Hampton  to  wheel  the  line,  and  with  the 
cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  he  gallantly  covered  a  successful  retreat.  Grey  swept 
the  American  camp,  captured  between  seventy  and  eighty  men,  including  several  subordin- 
ate officers,  a  great  number  of  small-arms,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  wagons  loaded 
with  baggage  and  stores.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  inconsiderable ;  only  one  captain  of 
light  infantry  and  three  privates  were  killed,  and  four  men  wounded.  General  Smallwood 
was  only  a  mile  distant  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  and  mad^  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Wayne.  His  raw  militia  were  too  deficient  in  discipline  to  make 
a  sudden  movement,  and,  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  conflict,  Grey  had  completed 
his  achievement,  and  was  on  his  way  toward  the  British  camp.  Falling  in  with  a  party 
of  the  enemy  retiring  from  the  pursuit  of  Wayne,  Smallwood's  militia  instantly  fled  in  great 
confusion,  and  were  not  rallied  until  a  late  hour  the  next  day. 

The  dead  bodies  of  fifty- three  Americans  were  found  on  the  field  the  next  morning,  and 
were  interred  upon  the  spot,  in  one  grave,  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  For  forty  years 
their  resting-place  was  marked  by  a  simple  heap  of  stones,  around  which  the  plow  of  the 
agriculturist  made  its  furrows  nearer  and  nearer  every  season.  At  length  the  <*  Republican 
Artillerists"  of  Chester  county  patriotically  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  their  memory, 

*  General  Smallwood  was  advancing  with  1150  Maryland  militia,  and  Colonel  Gist  with,  700. 

'  A  Hessian  sergeant,  boasting  of  the  exploits  of  that  night,  exultingly  exclaimed,  ^*  What  a  running 
about,  barefoot,  and  half  clothed,  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  fires  1  These  showed  as  where  to  cha.se 
them,  while  they  could  not  see  us.  We  killed  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I  stuck  tbero 
myself  like  so  many  pigs,  one  after  another,  until  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  toooh-hole  oif  my  musket " 
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Cluplain  Daiid  Joiw*. 


••  U  Itag  Troop*  it  HcoBdarogm, 


■nd  OD  tbe  2<lt)i  of  September,  1817,  the  fortieth  anniTenaiy  of  the  event,  through  the  aid 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  reared  the  memento  delineated  in  the  engraving.*     It  Ja  com- 

'  On  that  occasion  tbe  ReTerend  David  Jones,  an  Bmiaeat  Baplist  clergjman,  who  waa  Wsjne'l  cba|>- 
lain,  and  vicb  him  at  tha  time  oT  tbe  mauacre,  waa  present  and  made  an  addreu.  He  wu  tben  past 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Datid  Jonas  was  bom  in  White  Clay  Creek  Hundied,  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  on  the  12ih  of  May, 
1736.  His  anoestors  came  Troni  Wdea  Ja  the  early  part  of  the  Last  century,  and  settled  at  Tht  WiUh 
TVoct.     Mr.  Jones  mu  aducaied  thai,  believing  bis  life  to  be  in 

for  the  ministry  by  (he  Reverend  '  danger,  be  left  New  Jeney,  ami 

Inac  Eaton,  of  Hopewell,  New  settled  in  Cbesler  county,  Penn- 

Jeraejr.     He  was  for  many  years  syWania,  in  the  sprin);  of  1775,  in 

pastororihcapper  (Baptist)  Free-  charge  ofthc  Great  Valley  Baptiat 

bold  cbnrch  in  New  Jersey,  from  chorcb.     On  the  occasion  of  (be 

which  place  be  proceeded  to  tbe  Continental  Fast,  soon  afterward 

Norlhweatern  Territory  in  1772  observed,  be  preached  a  sermon 

and  1 773,  on  a  Gospel  oiasian  to  before  Colonel  Dewce's  regiment, 

the  Sbawnee  and  Delaware  In-  entitled'^Defeniive  War  ba  Jut 

(Uana.   He  was  nnsuccessful,  and,   '  Cause  Sinlesi,"    It  was  publish- 

alter  enduring  many  hardships,  ed,  and,  bein)i  extenuvely  cireu- 

be  relumed  to  his  charge  at  Free-  lated  throughout  the  odonies,  pro-  \ 

bold.    He  afterward  pablisbed  an  doced  a  salutary  elTect.    In  I7T6,    ] 

aoooont  of  his  mission.     Dee  of  Mr.  Jones  received  the  appoiat- 

his  companions,  while  navigating  ment  of  chaplain  to  a  Pennsylva- 

the  Ohio  iu  a  canoe  from  Fort  nia  regiment  under  Colonel  St. 

Pitt,  vraa  the  cole-        ^,-- ^  ^  Clair, whichwasor- 

brated  George  Ro-     ^^  ^      yj    ,^«j-  --^^        L/^jt,—^-  j<j  dared  to  the  North- 

gers  Clarke.      He    /  J)  M^^/^a    JhzT//^ 0^    '"■      D«P«rtment. 

early  espoused  the    I  ,^yl^  f^  l^ i^^^^  1/ ^^ CK^.-<i^       He   was    on   duly 

patriot  cause,   and    \  y^  witbSt.ClairalTi- 

hecame  so  obnoz-  /\/  conderoga,   where, 

am*  to  the  Tories,  ^^  when    tbe    enemy 

was  hoarly  expected  (October  20tb,  1776)  from  Crown  Point,  he  delivered  a  characteristic  discourse  to  the 
regiment,  which  bad  a  powerful  eflect  upon  them.*    Cbaplaiu  Jones  served  through  two  campaigns  under 


■  1  luTc  ba(br«  m 

noftlwiIUBDR 


TKd  copj  of  thu  sdilrFU.  wbkb  wm  puUUhed  to 
ch  Iha  Anurlciii  soldisn  w«ra  ndilrHKd  bj  IbBir 
' ADDRESS 
■'  Td  Snurol  Su  CMr'i  Briga^  ai  TVcauttrflf  a.  nki 
"  llT  CoDttTsruait.  FetLDir-soLDiias.  and  FuncHDi, 
I  am  BrTT  Ibtl  during  Ihii  cvnpaipi  1  faiiB  been  ftiTored  wilh  so  few  < 
'    -•      —    .ejpect  to  (hl4  IHb  snd  Ibnt  wblcb  it  la  gdd 
Dms  vjiL  not  Admit  ID  cnltrgemeol.  a»  we  biTA  the  gn^lnt  re 
HoTeo  Hill  pemilL    [The  wlad bkw  to  the  nonb.  icroiif Ir]    Tbsrefon,  $1  pr 


IV  M  a  bTonblg  tpad- 


will  be  tud  In  prcdoa. 
toHooi  rictorj,  will  re 

HDf  faculbf  AllfrlFn 

is  ■iii|a1*r.  I  bspe,  Itaenlorc,  Ibal  Iba  cuuUd  will  t«aM  ■»,  if  1  auw  i 
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powd  of  a  blue  clouded  marble  pedes- 
tal, Burmounted  by  a  white  marble  pyr- 
amid. The  whole  monument  ia  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  ataads  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  broad  grave  where  the  re- 
raainH  of  the  patriota  repose.  A  peach- 
tree  ibadea  its  eastern  side.  Around 
it,  in  oblong  form,  ia  a  mauive  stone 
wall  five  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
atucco.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  appropriate  inscriptions,' 
somewhat  defaced  by  the  villaia-hand 
of  wanton  destruclivenesa,  or  the  ma- 
rauding relic-seeker. 

Here,  far  away  from  tiie  hum  of 
towns  and  cities,  reat 


General  Gstes,  and  was  ohaplaio  to  a  brigade  under  Wayne  in  the  sntuniD  of  1T7T.  He  was  with  Asl 
officer  at  (be  "  Paoli  mauacre,"  and  narrow);  escaped  deatb.  He  bad  been  in  (he  battle  at  tha  BnuMSf- 
wine  a  few  dajs  berare,  and  was  in  Ihe  engagemeat  at  Germanlown.  He  accompanied  tbe  aimj  (o  While- 
marsh  attd  \'i.i\ey  Forge  ;  wu  with  Wayne  in  the  battle  at  MonniDulfa,  and  in  all  his  sobseqaent  campaigns, 
an(il  tbe  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  ibe  autumn  of  ITBl.  He  waa  so  active  in  tbe  cause  of 
freedom,  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  him  by  GenereJ  Howe,  and  a  delschment  was  sent  to  (he  Gresl 
Valley,  on  one  occasion,  to  arrest  bim.*     At  (he  clow  of  Ihe  war  be  retired  to  his  farm  and  churcb. 

When  General  Wayne  look  command  of  (be  array  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  against  the  lodiaai,  la 
1794,  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  hii  chaplain,  and  accompaDied  bim.  When  ibe  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he 
again  enlered  the  army,  being  than  ttntnlf-iix  ytari  old,  and  served  under  Generals  Brown  and  WilkiDsoa 
until  the  close  of  that  con(eat.  His  last  public  act  was  to  address  the  people  sssetnbled  to  dedicate  tbe 
Faoli  Monument.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  IS20,  in  the  eighty-ronrlh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  tbe  Great  Valley  church-yard,  in  sight  of  Vailej  Forge.  The  portrait  here  given  I  copied  fran 
an  excellent  cabinet  picture  of  ibe  chaplain  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  kindly  furnisbed  me  with  (be  materials  for  this  brief  sketch  of  the  public  services  c^  thst 
eminent  patriot  and  divine, 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  : 

North  side. — "The  atrocious  massacre  which  this  alone  commemorates  was  perpetrated  by  British 
troops  under  the  immediate  ooromand  of  Major-general  Grey." 

West  bids. — "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriots  who  on  this  spot  fell  a  sacrifice  to  British  barbar- 
ity, during  the  alniggle  for  American  Independence,  on  the  night  of  (he  20lh  September,  1777." 

South  Sidk. — "  Here  repose  the  remains  of  tmy-lbree  American  soldiers,  who  were  the  victims  of  oold- 

■ddreu,<DiubituKeprlniHpin)>eiD'ictcdrrDin1bewritiiiE>ortlir  KrTanUofGodhillieOldTciUiDnil;  Uu)a|b,  M  llw  WH 
Ums.  it  it  (VhIt  scknawlnlged  Ihu  I  Bin  not  poHMted  of  inj  bdUst  power  either  of  bleMlnj  or  carriag. 

"1,  BlauHl  be  that  man  wholspoHeuedoftrueloTeorilbertr;  ind  lelatl  the  pcapls  nr.  Jiwii. 

"S.  BleHcdbelhalmsB  whotiitriEiidu  ttasconiRianrlgbtaof  minUud;  ud  lei  all  Ibe  people  tay.  j«m*. 

"3.  nioiaed  be  Ihacman  whoiaa  friend  lo  IheUniled  fiutea  of  AmetlCA ;  sad  let  all  the  people  aajr,  Amtm. 

"i-  Dieaaed  be  thai  nan  who  will  uae  bia  utmoal  endemTor  to  oppoae  the  tjnDU j  of  Oreat  Brluin,  and  to  Tsaqulafa  all  her 
forces  Invidtag  Konb  America ;  and  let  all  Ibe  people  aa;.  Ami*. 

-Sl  Bleaaed  tetbalman  whole  reaolied  nerer  to  aobmlt  to  Great  Britain ;  and  let  all  tbe  people  aaj,  Aaua. 

"fi.  Bleaaed  be  that  man  who  In  Ibe  preaent  dItpBH  ettcema  nolhii  life  loo  good  to  falls  aacrlfice  la  defeoia  of  biacnDtrj; 
let  bia  poaterltj,  If  auj  be  baa,  be  bleaaed  with  richea.  honor,  tinue,  and  true  tcUkIod  ^  and  lei  all  Oie  peofd*  say,  ^aiaa. 

'*Now,  on  the  olber  hand,  aa  far  u  li  cooaifllent  with  tbp  Hoi  J  Scripturas,  IfI  all  theae  blcaalnga  lie  turned  Into  CDrsd  In  him 
who  deacrta  the  noble  cauae  In  which  we  are  engaged,  and  luma  bia  back  to  the  enemy  before  be  rvcdrva  propsr  ordcfs  Id 
retreats  and  let  all  tbe  people  a^j.  Amn- 

"  Let  hiro  be  accnraed  In  bia  outgoing,  and  caraed  la  hla  Incoming  -.  cnraed  Id  Ijing  down,  and  cnned  in  npriilng ;  curaed  la 
basket,  and  cursed  in  ilDrn. 
" Let  blm  be  curaed  In  aU  bia  ansicMMi,  till  bli  lenfctHl  head  with  diahonor  li  laid  lew  Id  Ibe  dnR;  and  let  all  [be  aobUera 

"Anl  marHie  God  of  all  grace.  In  wbomwe  Hre,  enable  la,  In  defenae  of  our  eooBtrr,  u  acquit  onraeliee  like  men.  te  hii 

*  On  one  Dccaaioa.  arblle  rpcoaaollBriiig  aktnfl,  he  aaw  a  dngwm  diamount  aad  enter  a  bouae  for  Tcfrfiahmenla.  If r-  iooca 
boldly  abatrtcted  Ibe  haraemaa'a  piatola.  and.  going  Into  Ibe  boeic.  claimed  him  aa  bia  prlaoner-  Tbe  dragoon  waa  unarms 
and  waa  obliged  to  obey  Oe  order*  of  hla  captor,  lo  mount  and  ride  Into  the  American  camp.  Tbe  cveat  caused  great  Dcrrl. 
mebt,  and  Wayne  lauded  immoderately  at  the  Idea  of  hla  cfaaplala'a  capturing  a  British  dragooa 
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"  A  Mcred  band  ; 
They  lake  their  sleep  U^thet,  vhile  tbe  jear 
Comea  with  iu  early  flowers  lo  deck  1h«ir  grave, 
And  gathers  them  again  u  winter  frowns. 

Here  tei  as  meat,  and,  while  our  motionleM  lip* 

Give  not  a  soaud,  and  all  tround  b  mutt — 

In  the  deep  Sabbatb  of  a  heart  too  full 

For  words  or  tears — here  let  us  strew  the  sod 

With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  make  to  ihem 

An  oBering  of  the  [dentjr  nature  gives, 

And  tbej  havo  rendered  ours — perpetuallj." 

Pkbcival. 

AfUr  making  &  iketch  of  the  moDumenl,  and  diniag  upon  crackers,  cheese,  and  apple* 
—using  the  plinth  of  the  pedestal  for  a  table — we  resuined  the  reins,  and  retraced  the  Lan- 
caster road  as  far  m  the  Paoli  tavern,  where  a  branch  road  leads  to  West  Chester.     Here 
I  parted  company  with  Mr.  Agnew,  who  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  cars,  and  I  jour- 
neyed alone  toward  the  Braodywine.     Although  tbe  fields  were  shorn,  and  the  orchards 
were  hare  of  fruit  and  foliage,  yet,  on  every  side,  were  evidences  of  fertility  and  abundance 
attested  by  fine  farm-houses,  Hpaciout  stone  bams,  and  numerous  plethorio  barracks.     The 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  and  well  watered  ;  clear  sfteams,  without  bridges,  inteiaeot 
tbe  highway  in  many  place*.     I  reached  West  Chester 
ftt  dark,  distant  eight  miles  from  the  Paoli  tavern,  hav- 
ing passed,  on  the  way,  near  tbe  residence  of  General 
Wayne. 

West  Chester  ia  the  seat  of  justice  of  Chester  coun- 
ty. It  ia  in  Goshen  township,  twenty-three  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  five  south  of  the  Great  Valley.  It 
ia  a  pleasant  village,  containing  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand,  who  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and 
general  refinement.  It  was  a  mere  hamlet  when  the 
ftroiieB  passed  by  after  tbe  battle  on  the  Brandywine,'  yt„ 

a  few  miles  distant ;  and  there  are  now  not  many  me- 
mentoes of  the  event  in  existence.  Eye-witnesses  have  gone  down  into  tbe  grave,  and  the 
old  dwellings  have  given  place  to  more  modern  structures,  except  the  Turk's  Head  tavern, 
and  one  or  two  other  building*.  At  Guss's  Inn,  where  I  tarried  for  the  night,  I  met  Mr. 
Joseph  Townsend,  a  nephew  of  tbe  late  Joseph  Townsend,  of  Baltimore,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  from  his  own  personal  recollections,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1846,  with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  if  (itmiliar  with  every  locality  connected  with  the  bat- 
tle, kindly  offered  to  go  over  the  ground  with  me  tbe  next  morning. 

I  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  were  an  our  way  to  DgMoberi. 
Jefferis's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine,  two  and  a  half  milea  from  West  Chester.  *^*^ 

Thick  clouds  covered  the  heavens,  and  a  biting  northeast  wind,  bearing  a  few  tiny  snow- 
flakes  and  pellets  of  soft  hail,  evinced  the  presence  of  winter.  Tbe  old  ford,  where  tbe  di- 
vision of  tbe  British  army  under  Howe  and  Corawallis  crossed  the  Brandywine,  was  eight 

hlooded  omelty  in  tbe  well-known  '  Massacre  at  Faoli,'  while  under  the  command  of  General  Anibonj 
Wayne,  an  officer  whoee  military  oowluct,  bravery,  and  humanity  were  equally  oonspiouons  throughout  tbe 
Revolationary  War." 

East  side. — "  Thim  memorial,  in  bonor  oT  Revolutionaiy  Patriotism,  was  erected  September  2(hb,  1817, 
by  the  REFiiBLiCjin  AaTiu.ERisTs  of  Chester  ooanty,  aided  by  the  oontribotiooi  of  their  rellow-citizeni." 

'  The  Brandywine  Creek  rises  nrar  the  boundary  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  ooantisB,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flows  Ihrooft''  Delaware.  After  uniting  with  Chrisiiana  Creek,  it  enters  the  Delaware  River,  forming  the 
harbor  of  Wilmington.     It  is  navigable  as  high  as  Brandywine  village. 

*  This  is  copied  from  Day's  HUlorical  CotUcltont  of  Pcnnii/lvaiiia.  The  house  is  of  stone,  and  ranked 
among  tbe  flnt  country  mansions  oT  tbe  period.     It  is  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  sonih  of  the  Paoli  tavern. 
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or  ten  Tode  above  the  bridge  which  now  ipana  the  (trearo.     On  the  high  ground  upon  the 
oppocite  shore,  the  old  atone  houK  of  Emmon  Jef- 
fern  is  yet  >t&ndiog.     In  it  the  merchants  of  Wil- 
mington, alarmed  for  the  ufety  of  their  goods, 
stored  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
believing  that  the  line  of  march  of  the  Brilish 
army  would  be  through  their  own  town,  and  not 
as  high  up  the  stream  as  at  this  place.     For  rea- 
sons which  we  shall  presently  consider,  Cornwallis 
and  his  division  crossed  the  Brandywine  at  this 
ford,  and,  discovering  the  Madeira  wine  in  Jeflcr-  ', 
is's  houle,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  "rebel  merchants."     Howe  took  Jefleris 
with  him  as  a  guide  to  conduct  him  toward  Birming 
ham  meeting-bouse. 

From  JeSeris's  Ford  we  proceeded  toward  the  I 

ham  meeting-hoase,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Brani 

tie  as  the  spot 

guinary  conflioi  wuK  (IIWH3.      nctiBiciBcu     ■    ■ 
the  road  along  which  Gomwallis  marched  vikw  » iir- 
over  the  high  ground  eastward  of  the  Bran-  "'"  *  ^"^^ 
~  djwine,  passing  the  site  of  Sconnel  Town,*  Strodes's 
'  Mill,  and  the  field  where  the  British  army  formed  for 
action  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Osbom's  Hill.     We 
were  thoroughly  chilled  when  we  reached  SimuDgham 
meeting-house,  delineated  on  the  next  page,  situated 
Bto     Uoviw  At  JurHu'i  r  "bout  four  miles  below  Jefieris's  Ford.      There  we 

found  a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  piercing  wind  un- 
der its  spacious  shed,  where  we  sat  down  with  Bowen's  and  Futhey's  Plan  of  the  Battle- 
ground'  before  us,  and  contemplated  the  memorable  events  which  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 
The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  bearing  a  land  foroe  eighteen  thousand  strong,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  General  Sir  William  Howe,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
-  landed  at  Turkey  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Elk,  about  eleven  miles  from  Elkton, 
at  its  bead,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1777.  Howe's  destination  was  Philadelphia.  He  had 
•  JuitZJ,  Ic^  Sandy  Hook^  with  the  intention  of  passing  up  the  Delaware,  but,  when  at  the 
'^'  capes  of  that  river,  he  was  informed  of  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  in  its  channel,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeake.'     The  two  days  and  nights  after 

'  This  view  is  from  the  esaterlj  bank  of  tbe  Brandywine.  Tbe  ford  was  al  the  leoulh  of  Ihe  liitle  creek 
seen  iuuing  froni  the  small  bridge  on  the  leA.  Tbe  Brandjwioe  here  ii  broed  and  shallnw,  with  qnile  a 
rapid  current. 

'  Sconnel  Town  was  a  hamlet  of  two  or  three  dwelliofts,  one  or  two  shops,  and  a  school-hoase,  siiiiaied 
a  short  disianoe  from  JefTeris's  Ford,  on  Ihe  road  to  the  Binninfthain  meelieg-houw.  That  building  baving 
been  taken  poeseasion  of  by  Ihe  Americans  for  an  hospital,  Ihe  Quakers  vho  vorshiped  there  held  their 
meetings  in  a  wheel-wright's  shop  at  Sconnel  Town.  Thej  wers  holding  a  weelt-day  meeting  there  on 
the  day  of  tbe  battle.  Not  a  vestige  of  Soonnet  Town  may  now  b«  seen,  eioept  tbe  remaioa  or  a  oellar  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Ihe  road. 

*  This  plan  is  from  an  actual  sorvey  made  durin);  tbe  sammer  of  18-16,  ander  tbe  direction  of  John  S, 
Bowen  sod  J.  Smith  Futhey,  of  Chesler.  The  poBilion  of  the  forces  in  action,  many  of  the  hooses,  and 
other  localiliei  as  they  existed,  whs  ascertained  from  a  map  drawn  by  oSicers  of  [be  British  army,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  months  after  the  battle  (in  April,  1778).  De  Chastellux,  who  visited  the  battle-gronnd  with 
La  Fayette  in  1781,  mentions  tbe  fact  that  he  had  one  of  these  English  maps  as  a  pnide.  The  roada  of 
the  present  day,  and  (he  relative  position  to  them  of  the  houses,  woods,  &c.,  of  (he  Revolntion,  are  care- 
fully laid  down  upon  the  map  of  Bowen  and  Fulboy,  which  forms  the  basis  of  (he  one  printed  on  page  37T 
of  this  work. 

*  On  the  day  when  Sir  William  Howe  entered  the  Chesapeake,  ha  received  a  letter  from  Lord  George 
Gerraaine,  dated  May  lAih,  giving  him  tbe  first  intiniation  that  aid  would  be  expected  from  him  in  AiTar 
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hit  landing  were  stonny,  and  prerented  sny  coiuider&ble  movement  being  made  before  the 
26th,  when  the  British  commaDder-in-chief,  with 
the  fint  and  second  brigades   of  light  troopa 
and  reserve,  marched  to  the  Head  ofElk.     Ma- 
jor-general Grey,  with  the  third  brigade  and 
a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  crossed  the  Elk  on 
the  30th.     The  fourth  brigade,  under  General 
Agnew,  with  a  Heuian  brigade,  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  crossed,  on  the  3Ist,'  to  Cecil 
^^     court-honse,  whencB  they  proceeded  on 
the  eaat  side  of  the  river,  and  joined  the  forces 
under  Howe  on  Gray's  Hill,  about 
two  miles  eastward  of  Elkton.    This 
force  had  remained  at  the  landing  to  cover  the  BiumaaAM  Mimi«i-aDVH.> 

debarkation  of  the  stores  and  artillery.     General 

Grant,  with  a  suitable  force,  remained  at  the  Head  of  Elk  to  maintain  the  oommunication 
with  the  shipping. 

Washington,  as  we  have  seen,  was  perplexed  by  the  movements  of  Howe,  being  uncer- 
tain of  his  destination.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  informed  that  the  British  fleet  was 
oS'the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.  The  detachments 
in  New  Jersey,  whom  General  Sullivan  had  employed  in  unsnocessful  enterprises  against 
Staten  Island,  were  recalled,  and  the  whole  army  left  Philadelphia  far  Wilmington.  Gen- 
eral Stephen,  with  his  division,  with  that  of  General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join 
Sohuyler  at  the  north,  first  proceeded  to  Chester,  in  which  vicinity  the  militia  of  Lower 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  gathering  in  large  nomben,  for  the  country  was  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

Tbo  divisions  of  Stirling,  Sullivan,  and  Greene  (the  latter  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Muhlenberg  and  Weeden),  with  Morgan's  corps,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  horse,  accompa- 
nied by  Washington  in  person,  led  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  and 


encamped  at  Ked  Clay  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,  the  nAxt  day.     The 


/yioT^z-a^  y  ■'z^^^e^^^ 


principal  portion  of  the  American  cavalry  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Count  Pulaski.     General  Nash,  with  Proctor's  artillery,  embarked  in  flat-boats  upon  the 
.   Delaware,  and  proceeded  to  Chester,  from 
whence  he  pressed  forward  to  Wilmington. 
The  whole  eflective  force  then  present  and 
fit  for  duly  consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  including  abont  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

Washington  established  his  head -quarters  at  Wilmington,  and  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  the  inarch  of  the  enemy,  he  having  been  informed,  by  scouts,  of  their  arrival 
at  the  head  of  Elk.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  militia — ^the  former  under  General 
Armstrong,  the  latter  under  General  H.odney — were  ordered  to  press  forward  to  the  head 

of  Burgojne,  then  pressing  forward  toward  the  HuiIsod  trtsa  Ci 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  waa  lell  in  command  at  New  York,  ti 
cnnutances  should  permit.     The  result  we  have  considered. 

'  ManuKripc  letter  from  General  Ajjnew  to  hia  wife,  dated  "Camp  on  the  River  Elk,  August  SOth, 
1777."  In  this  epiatle  he  wrote,  "I  have  put  had  the  happiness  to  receive  any  loiter  since  the  one  which 
brought  me  the  plan  of  a  house,  in  whioh  I  (rust  in  God  yet  to  pass  many,  many  happy  years  in  the  society 
of  my  worthy  Betty  and  the  two  dear  ehildren,  aa  the  best  and  true  real  reweid  for  idl  we  have  nnderKone." 
Alas  1  five  weeks  afterward  be  wu  slain  jo  tbe  battle  at  Germantown,  and  wiTe  and  ohildren  saw  him  no 

*  This  is  a  view  of  the  loolherly  Treat  of  the  meetmg-hoiua.  Tbe  hnitding  is  very  subatsjitially  built  of 
Btooe.  Mocb  of  it  is  serpentine,  which  abounds  in  that  region,  and  of  whioh  several  bouses  are  coDsinicted. 
I  was  informed  that  the  siaJna  made  by  the  blood  <A  the  wounded  carried  in  there  at  the'  time  of  the  battle 
•re  yet  visible  upon  the  floor.  Tbe  Hieksite  parly  bold  present  possession  of  the  boose  \  tbe  Onhodctt 
bave  built  a  place  of  worablp  near. 
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of  Elk,  and  to  secure  the  stores  deposited  there.  In  this,  however,  they  failed,  for,  hefore 
their  arrival,  the  British  army  had  debarked,  and  all  the  stores,  among  which  was  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,*  fell  into  their  hands.  Generals  Greene  and  Weeden  thoroughly  reconnoi- 
tered  the  country  between  Wilmington  and  the  Elk  ;  and  Washington  himself  rode  through 
Aoffust  26,  heavy  rains  to  the  head  of  that  river,  to  make  personal  observations.  An  eligi- 
"^'  ble  place  was  selected  by  Greene  for  the  American  army  to  encamp,  within  six 
miles  of  Howe's  position  on  Gray's  Hill ;  but,  before  information  of  the  selection  reached 
Washington,  it  had  been  determined  in  a  council  of  war  to  take  a  position  on  Red  Clay 
Neck,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and  Christiana,  with  the  led  of  the  army  on 
Christiana  Creek,  and  the  right  extending  toward  Chad's  Ford,  upon  the  Brandy  wine. 
Greene's  sagacity  foresaw  the  hazard  of  the  chosen  position,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Americans  must  abandon  it  on  the  approaeh  of  the  enemy.  The  sequel  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion. 

Distressed  for  want  of  horses,  hemmed  in  by  strong  parties  of  the  American  militia,  and 
almost  daily  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  Captain  Henry  Lee's  and  other  smaller  detachments 
of  cavalry  upon  his  pickets,  Howe  did  not  move  forward  until  the  3d  of  September.  On 
^he  27th  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  he  did  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  the  peaceable,  but  to  put  down  the  rebellious ;  that  private  prop- 
erty should  be  respected ;  that  their  persons  should  be  secure,  and  that  pardon  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  surrender  themselves  to  any  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  forces  within  a  specified  time.  But  the  people  of  Lower  Pennsylvania 
had  heard  of  the  falsity  of  professions  put  forth  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Jersey  the  year  previous,  and  his  *'  Declaration,"  as  he  termed  it,  produced  very  little  efiect 
in  his  favor.  The  people  had  learned  to  suspect  the  flattering  words  of  British  officials, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  camp,  and,  instead  of  "  remaining  quietly  in  their  houses," 
they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots,  and  annoyed  the  common  enemy  on  every  side. 
The  advance  of  the  royal  forces  toward  the  Brandywine  was  marked  by  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  Americans  made  a  number  of  prisoners.* 

Cornwallis,  with  Knyphausen,  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  royal  army,  moved  fbr- 
^^  ward  and  encamped  above  Pencander,  where  a  brief  but  severe  skirmish  ensued 

between  the  enemy  and  Maxwell's  regiment  of  foot,  formed  in  ambuscade,  in 
which  the  patriots  lost  forty  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat 
less.  On  the  8th,  General  Grant,  having  rejoined  the  army  with  the  tents,  baggage,  and 
stores,  the  British  moved  forward  by  way  of  Newark,  and  took  post  within  four  miles  of 
the  right  of  the  American  encampment,  extending  their  left  far  up  into  the  country.  A 
strong  column  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  American  front,  and,  after  some  menacing  ma- 
neuvering, halted  at  Milltown,  within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the  Americans.  Wash- 
ington, believing  it  to  be  the  design  of  Howe  to  turn  the  American  right,  cross  the  Brandy- 
wine,  cut  off  their  communication  with  Philadelphia,  and  thus  hem  them  in,  upon  a  tongue 
of  land,  between  the  British  fleet  and  army,  saw  at  once  the  peril  of  his  position,  and,  pur- 
suant to  Greene's  prediction,  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
September,     Chad's  Ford,  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.     On  the  same 

1777.  evening,  the  British  marched  forward  in  two  columns.  Knyphausen,  with  the 
left,  encamped  at  New  Garden  and  Kennet  Square  ;  Cornwallis,  with  the  right,  was  posted 
below,  at  Hockhesson  meeting-house.'     On  the  following  morning  the  two  divisions  met  at 

'  Salt  was  a  scarce,  yet  indispensable  article  during  the  war.  In  his  official  dispatch,  dated  August 
25th,  1777,  Washington,  alluding  to  the  efforts  to  save  the  stores,  wrote,  '.^  Among  others,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable parcel  of  salt.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  save  that.''  During  the  winter  encampment  at 
Morristown  in  1780,  salt  was  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  it  even  at  that  price. 

'  On  the  28th  of  August  the  Americans  took  between  thirty  and  forty  prisoners  ;  and,  on  that  evening, 
twelve  deserters  from  the  British  navy  and  eight  from  the  army  came  into  camp.  On  the  29th,  Captain 
Lee  took  twenty-nine  prisoners. 

'  The  column  of  Cornwallis  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  two  of  light  infantry,  the  Hes- 
sian grenadiers,  part  of  the  seventy.first  regiment,  and  two  British  brigades;  in  all  about  13,000  men. 
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Approach  of  the  British  to  tiie  Bnndywiae. 


The  Fords  of  that  Stream. 


Plan  of  tlie  Battle. 


Kennet  Square,  and  at  evening  advanced  to  within  .a  mile  of  Welsh's  tavern,  then  a  public 
house  of  considerable  note,  three  miles  east  of  Kennet.* 


KnyphansenS  division  consisted  of  two  British  brigades,  the  residae  of  the  Hessians,  and  Wemys's  corps  of 
Rangers ;  in  aU  about  5000.  • 

*  This  tavern,  and  also  the  Kennet  (Quaker)  meeting-house,  still  exist.  The  reader  will  better  under- 
stand the  position  of  places,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  armies,  by  reference  to  the  above  map.  Kennet 
Square,  a  small  village,  is  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  upon  the  high  road  from  Chad's 
Ford.  Welsh's  tavern  is  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Square,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  is  the  Kennet  meet- 
ing-bouse and  grave-yard,  noted  on  the  map.  The  several  fords  on  the  Brandywine,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  were  located  as  follows  :  First  above  Brandywine  village  was  Pyles's  Ford ;  the  next  was  Chad's 
Ford ;  one  mile  above  was  Brinton's ;  two  miles  above  this  was  Jones's,  on  the  Street  road,  and  Wistar's 
(now  Shank's),  about  a  mile  above  Jones's.  These  were  below  the  forks  of  the  creek.  On  the  north 
branch  was  Buffington's  (now  Brinton's),  Jefleris's,  six  miles  above  Chad's  Ford,  and  Taylor's  Ford,  about 
half  a  mile  higher,  where  the  old  Lancaster  road  crossed.  On  the  west  branch  was  Trimble's'  Ford,  about 
a  mile  above  the  forks,  and  five  miles  from  the  British  encampment  near  Welsh's  tavern. — See  Bowen  and 
Fothey's  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Brandyttrnty  explained  below. 

Explanation  of  tus  Map. — This  plan,  alluded  to  on  page  374,  note  3,  was  carefully  drawn,  fibm  those 
surveys,  by  Edward  Armstrong,  Esq.,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  published  by  that  association.  A  A,  denote  the  column  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  after 
having  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.  C,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  which  were  not  employed  in  the 
action.  E  E,  the  first  general  attack  of  the  enemy's  guards  and  grenadiers.  F,  Deborre's  brigade,  on  the 
right,  forced  by  the  enemy.  6,  G,  the  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers  entangled  in  a  wood.  H  H,  march 
of  the  enemy  toward  and  beyond  Dilworth.  The  position  of  the  Americans  when  the  battle  commenced 
is  named  on  the  plan.  I,  indicates  the  ravine  or  defile  where  Greene  checked  the  enemy  until  night  No. 
28  denotes  the  site  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  which  stood  near  the  defile,  but  now  destroyed. 
11.  Bb 
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ParidDa  of  the  Aawiicw  Ano^  on  Uie  Bnfldjvta*.  Hmtugnt  of  tba  BrltUh.  LecnUUe*  of  Uw  BatUs-gTaaiid. 

On  the  morDing  of  the  1 1  th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  the 
mkiD  strength  of  the  Amerioan  army  waa  posted  oo  the  heights  east  of  Chad's  Ford,  and 
'  commaDding  that  passage  of  the  creek.  The  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Weeden,  whieb 
caiiiposed  Greene's  division,  occupied  a  position  directly  east  of  the  ford  ;  Wayne's  division 
and  Proctor's  artillery  (o  o  o  on  the  map)  were  potted  upoa  the  brow  of  an  eminence  near 
Chad's  house  (printed  on  page  386),  immediately  above  the  ford  ;  and  the  brigades  of  Sul- 
livan, Stirling,  and  Stephen,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  extended  some  distance  np  the 
river,  on  the  lefl  of  the  main  body.  At  Fyles's  Ford,  two  miles  below.  General  Armstrong 
was  posted  with  one  thousand  Pennsylvania  militia,  to  guard  that  jigsg,'  General  Maxwell, 
with  about  one  thousand  light  troops,  took  post  on  the  heights  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  from  Chad's  Ford,  to  dispute  that  passage. 

At  daybreak,  the  column  under  Comwallis  moved  along  the  Lancaster  road, 

which,  for  several  miles,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  Brandywine.     General 

Howe  was  with  this  division.     Knyphausen  and  his  command  moved  forward  at  nine  o'clock. 

A  dense  fog  enshrouded  the  country,  and  the  scouting  parties  of  both  armies  oflen  came  in 

.  close  eoDlact  before  they  were  aware  of  their  proximity.     From  behind  the  walls  of  the 

grave-yard  of  the  Rennet  meeting-bouse,  aA  also  of  houses,  trees,  and  clumpa  of  bushes,  par- 

a  a,  indioBtes  the  column  nnder  Enyphaoaeo,  id  march  from  Kennel  meeting-boose  toward  Chad's  Ford. 
(  b,  the  beigbu  uid  woods  occiipied  by  Maxwell  and  his  troops,  d,  British  riflemea  bebtod  a  hooae,  lap. 
ported  by  tue  hundred  men  Irom  Siern's  brigade,  t,  the  Queen's  R&ngars  pursuing  MaxwelL,  when  he 
was  driven  from  the  woods,  y.  Nesr  A,  wbioh  denotes  a  valley,  were  ibur  [ueces  of  cannon,  with  the  forty- 
nitiih  regiment,  to  support  the  attack  ot  the  advanced  troops,  who  crossed  the  ford  in  the  sfternoon,  nnder 
the  fire  of  Wayne's  batteries  at  m  m,  n,  poailion  of  Knyphansen's  column  from  half  alter  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing nnlil  he  crossed  the  river,  d  d  o,  the  position  of  Wayne's  troops  near  Chad's  bouse,  q,  march  of  the 
enemy  to  the  ford,  in  the  Tsce  o(  a  cannonade  from  Wayne's  batteries.  Chad's  Ford  is  named  on  Ibe  nap. 
The  posiiion  of  Ihe  Americans  is  seen  on  the  Chester  road,  a  little  to  the  left  of  Rocky  Hill.  Knyphausen 
look  position  at  a,  where  he  remained  during  the  night  aftisr  the  battle. 

The  following  references,  taken  from  Bowen 

and  Fnthej'a  map,  show  the  names  of  tbe  oecn- 

pents  o(  houses  in  the  vioinitj  when  Ihe  battle 

occurred,  and  also  Ihe  nsmes  of  ihe  oecnpsnts 

in  1S46,  two  years  before  I  visited  tbe  gnmnd : 

1.  Geoi^e  Sirode's,  now  Jonathan  Psxikhi's. 

2,  now  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn's.     4.  Widow  Susannah 

Davis's,  the  site  now  oocupied  by  the  house  of 

Aaron  Sharpless.    5.  Widow  of  John  Davis,  not 

standing.     6.  Widow  of  Jamos  Davis,  now  ooen- 

pied  by  Hibben  Davis.     7.  WillUra  Jraies,  i»w 

Buntoo  Jones,  his  grandson,      8.  Isaac  Davis's, 

now  Abraham   Darlington's.     9.  John  Wood- 

Hdwb's  IlB<ui-«c*>nBS.*  ward's,  not  standing.     10.  Richard  Evanson's, 

now  Lewis  Brinlon's.     11.  Sopposed  to  have 

been  J.  Bolton's,  not  standing.     13.  pin.     It  was  owne^l  by  Israel  Gilpin 

Isaac  Garrett's,   not  atBoding.      13.  when  Howe  had  possession  of  it.     19. 

Abraham  Darlington's,  now  Clement  John  Henderson,  near  Harlan  Webb's 

Riddle's.      14.  John  Bennett's,  not  houso.      21.   Gideon   Gilpin's,   now 

standing.    15.  Edward  Brinton,  now  William  Painter's  j  the  head-quarters 

Edward  B.  Dariington.     16.  George  of  La  Fayette,  t  22,  Benjamin  Ring's, 

Brinlon's,  now   Ziba   Darlington's  ;  now  Joseph  P.  Harvey's  ;  Washing- 

builtJQ  l'ra4.  Howe's  head -quarters,  ton's   head  -  quarters.     23.  William 

given  above,  are  denoted  on  ibe  map  Harvey's,  not  standing.    '24,  Davis's 

by  aparaUelogramopoutbe  leftoftfae  tavern,   now   in   ruins.      25.   John 

Ifne  Road,  near  ihe  right-hand  cor-  Chad's,  still  standing.     26.  Amoa's, 

ner  of  the  map.    The  house  is  in  tbe  not  standing. 

>  present  possession  of  George  F.  Gil-         L*  F*nm-)  Qvutim. 

*  Ttdihoiusli  rilniitcd  upvn  ■  new  rati,  chh  »ile  wiDtb.iaiiUiw«t  of  DOirorita.    ThIiTisirli  IVom  Iheflrldln  tyoot 
t  Ttaer*  ta  hois  donM  about  L>  Fajrtie  faarinf  occupied  tbli  hsim.    Ds  CfautcMox.  who,  In  1TB0.  vlilted  Ihe  iHtUe-gmnid 
ta  cDiBpviT  with  Ls  FtjOtm.  nji,  '  H.  Da  Li  FiTcae.  anandad  by  An  atfaar  trinlcn.  wmi  furttw  on  u>  aik  for  qnuwrs  a( 
■  Qwker'i  cdled  BaDjamla  Ring,  af  lOaH  kemm  Ai  Ir^ml  mtik  Oaural  WMngm  U<  mlglil  Ufm  !*•  UllUr—TtrtA  <a  .faur. 
Ica,\,zn.    TUibnlldlBglailiaiilamUauHlaliatfeaalofCbad'iFord.     , 
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la  H ■Tch  toward  tha  BmbdTwine-  SapfsmaDl  neu  Clud'*  Ford.  SUnnlihlBg  on  Ota 

ties  of  militia  kept  np  an  annayinfr  fire  upoo  the  advancing  snemy,  Knyphauien,  however, 
pnshed  forward  toward  Chad'i  Ford.  He  lent  a  itrong  advance  party  to  dialodge  Maxwell. 
They  met  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  a  severe  engagement  ea«ued.  Maxwell  was  driven 
back  to  the  verge  of  the  stream  at  the  ford,  where  he  was  re-enforced.  Turning  upon  Ui 
pnnners,  he  made  a  furious  charge.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confaaion, 
and  feU  back  upon  Knyphausen's  main  column.  Unable  to  cope  with  Maxwell  in  open 
battle  without  bringing  a.  larger  force  into  action,  Knyphauaen  tent  a  detachment  throngfa 
the  wooda  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  flank.  Perceiving  this  movement,  Maxwell  retreated 
aoTCMs  the  stream,  leaving  the  whole  weit  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine  in  possesiion  of  the  enemy.' 
Knyphaasen  now  brought  forward  his  ordnanoe,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  npon  the 
weat  side  of  tbe  stream  he  kept  up  a  strong  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  without  at- 
tempting to  cross.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit  by  Proctor's  artillery.  Knyphauaen 
did  not  crosa  the  Brandywine,  because  he  was  instructed  by  Howe  to  amuse  the  Americans 


Vow  «T  CUD'l    FOkD.' 

with  feigned  eflbrts  to  make  the  passage  of  the  ford,  until  Comwallis  should  crost  above, 
and  gain  the  right  and  rear  of  the  patriots.  This  accomplished,  Rnyphausen  was  directed 
to  push  across  Chad's  Ford,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  would  make  a  siraul- 
taoeona  attack.  During  these  maneuvers  of  Knypbausen,  several  detachments  of  the  Amar- 
icans  croaaed  the  river,  and  boldly  attacked  his  flanking  parties  and  those  who  were  laboring 
to  throw  up  i  n  trench  men  ts.  Captains  Porterfield  and  Waggoner  having  secured  a  footing 
OD  the  wealern  side,  General  Maxwell  recrossed  tbe  stream  with  a  considerable  force,  drove 
tbe  enemy  from  the  ground,  killed  about  thirty  men,  and  seised  a  quantity  of  intrenching 
tools,  with  which  they  were  constructing  a  battery.  Rnyphauiea  sent  an  overwhelming 
force  against  them,  which  soon  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines  on  the  eaat  side  of 
the  river. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  was  ordered  to  guard 
the  fords  as  high  up  aa  BuiEngton's,  just  above  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.     Ha  sent 

■  Tbe  loM  of  tfas  enemy  in  this  engagemeat  was  ettinaied  at  about  Ibree  bnndred ;  that  <^  the  Amen- 
eaiu  «■<  triQiag. 

*  This  view  is  fnnn  tbe  eut  bank  of  tbe  Bnuidywine,  lookini;  soathwest.  Tbe  ford  was  about  Ian  ndt 
above  tbe  prasent  bridge.  Its  place  i>  iadicded  in  the  pictnre  by  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  tree  on  the  ez- 
trame  lelt  m»e  wooded  height  seen  oa  tbe  opposite  side  oT  the  river  is  the  place  where  Kajphansen's 
artUler;  was  planted. 
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SnlllVan  deoeiTed  by  eoDlUctiiig  XnteDigeDoe.        WashingtoD'p  SiupoiM.        Paasage  of  the  Bnndjrwine  by  die  Britiah  Army. 

scouting  parties  in  varioas  directions  to  observe  the  movenaents  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mo- 
ses Hazen*  was  stationed  with  a  considerable  force  at  Joneses  Ford.  Between  nine  and  ten 
in  the  morning,  Colonel  Theodorio  Bland,*  with  some  light  horse,  crossed  the 
^^^*^  ^  '  Brandywine  at  Jones's  Ford,  and  discovered  a  portion  of  Cornwallis's  division 
marching  toward  the  west  branch,  at  Trimble's  Ford.  Bland  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Sullivan  with  the  information,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  dispatch  from  Colonel  Ross 
(dated  at  "  Great  Valley  road  at  eleven  o'clock"),  who  was  in  the  rear  of  Cornwallia's  divi- 
sion, informing  Sullivan  that  "  five  thousand  men,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field-pieces,  were 
on  the  march  for  Taylor's  and  Jefieris's  Fords."  Similar  intelligence  was  sent  by  Colonel 
Hazen.  -These  accounts  reached  Washington,  from  Sullivan,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock.  The  commander-in-chief  immediately  ordered  Sullivan  to  pass  the  Brandywine  and 
attack  Cornwallis,  while  he,  with  the  main  division,  crossed,  and  engaged  Knyphausen  at 
Chad's  Ford.  General  Greene,  of  Washington's  division,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  ford  and  gain  Knyphausen's  rear.  Before  these  several  movements  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, counter  intelligence  was  received  by  Sullivan  from  Major  Spear  of  the  militia,  posted 
upon  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  who  informed  him  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  an 
^nemy  in  that  quarter.  Spear's  information  was  confirmed  by  Sergeant  Tucker,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  that  direction  expressly  to  gain  information.  Relying  upon  this  intelligence, 
Sullivan  halted.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  information,  and  the 
meditated  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Chad's  Ford  was  abandoned.  Greene,  who  had  crossed 
with  his  advanced  guard,  was  recalled. 

While  Washington  was  thus  kept  in  suspense  by  conflicting  intelligence,  Cornwallis  gained 
his  coveted  advantage.  He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  seventeen  miles,  keeping  beyond 
the  American  patrols,  crossed  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine  at  Trimble's  Ford,  and 
the  east  branch  at  Jefiieris's,  and  gained  the  heights  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-houae, 
within  two  miles  of  Sullivan's  right  flank,  before  that  general  was  certain  that  Howe  and 
Cornwallis  had  lefl  Rennet  Square !  This  apparent  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his 
patrols  drew  upon  Sullivan  the  severest  censure  of  the  public.  Already  the  failure  of  an 
expedition  against  British  posts  on  Staten  Island,*  under  his  general  command,  had  biased 
public  opinion  against  him ;  and  Congress,  wherein  Sullivan  had  several  active  enemies, 
had  directed  General  Washington  to  appoint  a  court  to  investigate  the  matter.     The  dis- 

'  Moses  Hazen  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  second  Canadian  regiment  in  1775.    He  oommanded  at  Mont- 
real for  a  short  time.    Afterward  he  was  appointed  col- 
^yy^  ^.^^■/^  0<>®1  ol^  ^  regiment  called  Congrett'i  Own.     He  was  in 

^y^^Y^^yy^  ^J^y^^y^^y^        *^*  battles  of  Grermantown  and  Brandywine.     Having 
^-^^  r/  (/f^^i/    ^X  ^i^^^^^'V^"^  charge  of  prisoners  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ordered  to 

designate,  by  lot,  a  British  officer  for  retaliation  in  the 
f«se  of  Haddy,  mentioned  on  page  366.     He  died  at  Troy,  New  York,  January  30,  1802,  aged  69  yeara. 

'  Theodorio  Bland  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  prepared  by  stndy  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
abandoned  it  for  the  field  when  the  Revolution  commenced.  He  was  among  the  earliest  active  opposers 
of  Dunmore  in  Virginia.  Aller  distinguishing  himself  as  a  leader  among  the  volunteers,  he  joined  the  reg- 
ular  army,  and  soon  rose  to  the  ranic  of  colonel  of  dragoons.  He  was  a  vigilant  and  energetic  officer.  In 
1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "convention  troops''  (as  those  ofBurgoyne's  captured  army 
were  called),  at  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  in  Oongre^. 
He  held  a  seat  in  that  body  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  then  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
in  that  body  he  opposed  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  adopted,  he  patriotically  gave  it  his 
firm  support,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  Congress  under 

that  instrument.  While  attending  the  session  in  New  York,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expired  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Colonel  Bland  was  a  soldier,  legislator,  and  poet.  His  pa- 
pers  were  collected  and  published  a  few  years  since,  and  are  interesting  mementoes  of  the  war. 

^  This  expedition  will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafter.     I  have  briefly  referred  to  it  on  page  262,  in  con- 
nection with  a  notice  of  the  political  influence  of  the  Quakers  daring  the  war. 


N. 
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Formliif  of  Oie  Lines  for  Battla    Ck>ndQet  of  Deborre.    Commencement  of  the  Battle.    Skill  and  Coorafs  of  the  BeUgerenti. 

asten  which  occnrred  on  the  Brandy  wine  were  charged  to  Sullivan's  want  of  vigilance,  en- 
ergy, and  skill,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  our  troops.*  Even  his  honor- 
able acquittal,  by  a  'court  martial,  subsequently,  did  not  altogether  remove  from  the  public 
mind  a  distrust  of  his  ability  as  a  general  officer. 

When  Sullivan  was  assured,  by  a  note  from  Colonel  Bland,  dated  at  **  quarter  past  one 
o'clock,"  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  on  Osborne's  Hill,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  intelligence,* 
and  marched  immediately  to  oppose  the  enemy.  His  division  consisted  of  his  own,  Stir- 
ling's, and  Stephen's  brigades.  Upon-  the  gentle  slopes  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house 
he  began  to  form  his  line  for  battle,  his  lei\  extending  tdward  the  Brandywine.  It  was  an 
advantageous  position,  for  both  flanks  were  covered  by  thick  woods  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  waiting  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  rough  and  broken  character  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  occupied  by  Sullivan  in  making 
a  wide  circuit  in  bringing  his  brigade  to  its  assigned  place  in  the  line,'  he  was  not  fully 
prepared  for  action  when  the  refreshed  and  well-formed  battalions  of  the  enemy,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  came  sweeping  on  from  Osborne's  Hill,*  and  commenced  a  furious  attack.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  were  German  troops.  On  arriving  at  the  Street  road,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  company  of  Americans  stationed  in  an  orchard  north  of  Samuel  Jones's  brick  dwelling- 
house.  The  Hessians  returned  the  fire,  and  the  action  soon  became  general.  The  artillery 
of  both  armies  opened  with  terrible  efl^t ;  and  while  the  Americans  maintained  their  po- 
sition, the  carnage  was  great.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed,  and,  for  a 
while,  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  many  of  them  i>nekillful  militia,  repelled 
charge  after  charge  of  the  well-disciplined  infantry,  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards  of  the 
enemy,  until  overwhelming  numbers  obliged  them  to  yield.  The  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans, under  General  Deborre,  first  gave  way,  aad  the  led,  under  Sullivan,  soon  followed. 
The  latter  officer  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  flying  troops,  but  in  vain.  In  broken 
fragments  they  fled  over  the  fields  toward  the  main  division  of  the  army  at  Chad's  Ford. 
The  center  division  (Stirling's  brigade),  in  which  was  General  Conway,  with  eight  hundred 
men,  yet  remained  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  ocean  of  carnage.    To  this  divi- 

^  Three  days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine  (September  14th),  Mr.  Burke,  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
made  specific  charges  against  Sullivan.  On  the  strength  of  these  charges,  Congress  voted  that  Sullivan 
shonki  be  recalled  from  the  army  till  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  his  conduct.  The  recall  was  sus- 
pended at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Washington,  who  kaew  the  falsity  of  the  charges,  the  worth  of  Sulli- 
van, and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army ;  there  being  a  lack  of  general  officers,  in  consequence  of  Lin- 
coln, Arnold,  and  others,  having  been  sent  to  the  northern  army. 

'  Tradition  says  that  Thomas  Cheyney,  a  resident  Whig,  gave  Washington  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  He  was  alone,  on  a  spirited  mare,  reconnoitering,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
British.  They  fired  upon  him,  but  he  escaped  to  the  quarters  of  Washington.  The  chief  doubted  the 
truth  of  his  intelligence  at  first ;  but  the  solemn  assurances  of  Cheyney  that  it  was  correct— an  assurance 
backed  by  an  oath — made  Washington  believe  him.  Sullivan's  note  soon  removed  all  doubt.  Cheyney 
was  an  active  spy  while  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  and  often  snfiered  much 
from  the  Tories. 

'  A  dissension  at  this  time  existed  respecting  the  post  of  honor,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Gen- 
eral Deborre,  a  French  officer  who  had  lately  joined  the  army,  claimed  this  post,  an  honor  which  Sullivan 
would  not  yield.  Perceiving  his  orders  disobeyed,  and  Deborre  pertinaciously  insisting  upon  taking  the 
right,  Sullivan  made  a  circuitous  march  for  the  purpose  of  outreaching  himf  and  was,  consequently,  late 
upon  the  field.  His  brigade  was  not  formed  for  action  when  the  conflict  commenced.  Sullivan  did  not  ae- 
ooroplish  his  purpose,  and  Deborre  obtained  his  coveted  position  on  the  right.  His  brigade  was  the  first 
to  give  way  in  the  action.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  also  in  the  expedition  against  Staten  Isl- 
and, Congress  voted  an  inquiry.  Deborre  was  offended,  and  resigned  his  commission.  Having  made  him- 
self very  unpopular  in  the  army,  Congress  readily  accepted  his  resignation.  He  was  an  officer  of  thirty- 
five  years'  service  in  Europe,  but  was  totally  unfit  to  command  American  troops. 

*  Osborne's  Hill  is  an  eminence  extending  eastward  from  the  Brandywine,  and  crossing  the  road  from 
Jefleris's  Ford,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  Birmingham  meeting-house.  The  Britbh,  under  Com- 
wallis,  halted  and  divided  on  the  north  side  of  Osborne's  Hill,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  armies  first  discovered  each  other,  and  prepared  for  action.  The 
British  army  advanced  over  and  down  the  south  side  of  the  hill  (according  to  the  narrative  of  Joseph  Town- 
send,  an  eye-witness),  across  the  lands  of  James  Carver,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  his  nephew,  James  Fbrsyth. 
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sion  Sullivan  now  attached  himself,  and,  with  Stirling  and  La  Fayette,  engaged  personally 
in  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  To  this  point  CornwalUs  directed  his  energies.  His  artillery 
made  dreadful  breaches  in  their  ranks,  and  strewed  the  earth  with  the  slain.*  Resistance 
was  vain,  and,  when  hope  no  logger  encouraged  the  contending  patriots  of  the  center,  they, 
too,  wheeled,  and  joined  their  comrades  in  their  flight.  Two  of  Sullivan's  aids  were  killed  ; 
and  La  Fayette,  who  had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  sword  in  hand,  was  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  yielding  patriots,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell.  Gimat,  his 
aid,  helped  him  on  a  horse,  and  he  escaped.'  Despair  seized  the  troops,  and  every  efibrt  to 
rally  them  was,  for  a  time,  vain.  They  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  pursued  by  the  vic- 
torious enemy.  Some  of  them  wefe  rallied  half  a  mile  northward  of  Dilworth,  and  a  brief 
encounter  ensued  between  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuing  party  of  the  lefl  wing  of  the  ene- 
my. The  conflict  was  short,  and  the  Americans  again  fled.  The  British  right  wing  got 
entangled  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  subsequent  engagement,  when  Greene 
checked  the  pursuers. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  Washington,  with  Greene's  divi- 
sion of  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians,  pushed  forward  to  the  support  of  Sullivan,  leaving 
General  Wayne  at  Chad's  Ford  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Knyphausen.  When  the  flrat 
cannon-peals  from  the  Birmingham  meeting-house  broke  over  the  country,  Greene  pressed 
forward  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing.  His  first  brigade,  under  Greneral  Weedon,"  took 
the  lead,  and  so  rapid  was  their  march  that  they  traveled  four  miles  in  forty  minutes.^  Be- 
tween Dilworth  and  the  meeting-house  they  met  the  flying  Americans,  closely  pursued  by 
the  British.  .  Greene,  by  a  skillful  movement,  opened  his  ranks  and  received  the  fugitives, 
then,  closing  them  again,  he  covered  their  retreat  and  checked  the  pursuers  by  a  continual 

^  The  place  where  the  hottest  of  the  oooflict  oocnrred  was  between  the  Birmingham  meeting-hoose  and 
the  present  dwellings  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  Davis  and  Brinton  Jones.  Many  were  killed  near  the  meeting- 
house ;  and,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  several  bodies  were  found  south  of  the  meeting-house,  doubtless 
slain  in  the  retreat.  The  meeting-house  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Howe,  and  used  as  an  hospi- 
tal.  Several  officers  who  died  there  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  A 
popular  tradition  asserts  that  Earl  Percy,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  retreat  from  Lexington,  was 
killed  in  this  engagement,  and  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death  on  this  occasion.  Even  the  place 
where  he  was  said  to  be  buried,  near  the  entrance  gate  to  the  grave-yard  of  the  Birmingham  meeting- 
house, was  pointed  out  to  me.  This  is  not  oorrect.  The  earl  (who  was  afterward  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land) left  America  previous  to  this  battle.  He  died  in  England  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1817. 

'  The  bullet  passed  quite  through  bis  leg.  He  met  a  surgeon  in  the  rear,  who  put  a  slight  bandage 
around  his  leg,  and  he  rode  to  Chester.  The  soldiers  were  retreating,  in  a  straggling  manner,  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  La  Fayette  placed  a  guard  near  the  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  stop 
all  the  retreating  soldiers  at  that  place.  His  wound  was  then  dressed,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Philadelphia,  from  whence,  after  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol.  When  Henry  Laurens  was 
on  his  way  to  York,  he  took  the  route  through  Bristol,  and  conveyed  La  Fayette  in  his  carriage  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  he  received  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Moravians.  There  he  remained  about  two  months,  tOI 
his  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  join  the  army.  Laurens^s  kindness  was  long  remem- 
bered. When,  subsequently,  he  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fay- 
ette wrote  a  touching  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  Count  De  Vergennes,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  French  court 
in  procuring  the  release  of  Laurens. — Sparks's  Wcuhington^  v.,  456. 

'  George  Weedon  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  an  inn-keeper  at  Fredericksburg  before  the  war.* 
We  find  his  name  first  connected  with  military  affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Washington,  in  ^pril,  1775, 
informing  him  that  the  Independent  Company  of  Fredericksburg  were  determined,  with  his  approbation,  to 
march  to  Williamsburg,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  powder  from  the  magazine  by  order  of  Governor  Don- 
more.  This  letter  was  signed  by  himself,  Hugh  Mercer,  Alexander  Spottswood,  and  John  Willis.  He 
joined  the  Continental  army  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  received  from  Congress 
a  commission  as  brigadier.  He  was  in  the.  battles  at  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown.  In  consequence  of 
some  dissatisfaction  about  rank,  be  led  the  service  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge.  He  roKimed  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  1780,  and  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  at  Gloucester,  during  the  siege  of 
Torktown,  in  October,  1781.  From  that  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field.  I  have 
met  with  no  account  of  his  subsequent  career  and  death.  '*  Gordon,  ii.,  225. 

-  -  - —  -  -         -----  ■  ■  ^  ■»  — -  -  ^ 

*  Dr.  jr.  F.  D.  Smyth,  an  English  trareler  In  America,  fn  giving  an  loeotmt  of  Frsderickibarg,  mjs.  **I  pat  op  at  the  inn  kept 
hy  one  Weedon.  who  was  afterward  a  general  officer  in  the  American  army,  and  was  then  very  active  and  aealoiisia  blowing 
the  fiames  ofacdWon." 
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fire  of  artillery.     At  n  Dftrrow  iedle  about  a  mile  from  the  meBting-houHB,  io  the  diTeclion 
of  Chedor,  flanked  on  each  aide  by  woods,  he  changed  hia  front,  faced  the  enemy,  and  kept 
them  at  bay  while  the  retreating  party  reated 
-^—  and  formed  in  hia  rear.     Greene  defended  thii 

paia  with  great  akill  and  bravery  nnlii  twi- 
light, when  the  purenera  encamped  for  the 
night.  'In  this  defenae  the  brigadei  of  Weed- 
on  and  Muhlenberg  were  greatly  dislingaiah- 
ed,  particularly  the  tenth  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Colonel  StevenB,  and  a  PMinsylvania 
regiment,  under  Colonel  .Stewart. 

We  have  obaerred  that  the  plan  of  the  en- 
emy waa  to  attack  the  Americana  front  and 
rear  at  the  same  time,  hy  Carnwallia  gaioiog 
the  rig^ht  flank  of  the  patriota,  and  Knyphan- 
aen  oroaiing  the  Brandywine  at  Chad'a  Ford. 
The  firing  of  heavy  guna  on  the  American 
right  waa  to  be  the  aignal  for  the  German 
general  to  ford  the  stream.  When  the  firing 
commeneed  at  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
Knyphausen  observed  the  departure  of  Greene's 
division,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  de- 
'  fense  of  the  pasaage  of  the  river.  He  immedi- 
ately made  a  proper  diiposition  of  his  troops  for 
croaung.  Wayne  waa  on  the  alert,  and,  the  mo- 
ment  Knyphanaen's  forces  moved   forward,  he 

'  John  Petee  Gabbiel  Muhlenbeeo  waa  bom  in  lbs  vjitage  of  Tiappe,  MontgoniBry  county.  Penn- 
sylvania, 00  the  Ist  of  October,  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Melohair  Mublenl»rg,  D.D.,  the  (bunder 
of  the  Luthenu  Church  in  America ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daoghter  of  Conrad  Weiaer,  a  oeJebrRled  offi- 
cer and  Indian  agent  in  Pennsylvania.  Peter,  his  eldest  born,  was  dedicated  in  infancy  to  the  Church,  and 
he  waa  educated  for  the  ministry,  partly  in  Ibis  country  and  partly  in  Europe.  He  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter In  1768,  and  oommenoed  hia  labors  in  Western  New  Jersey  the  rollowing  year.  He  was  married  to 
Anna  Barbara  Meyer  in  1770.  In  order  Eo  take  charge  of  a  oonfp'eKBlion  in  Virginia,  to  which  he  bad 
been  called,  he  went  to  London  in  1772,  to  receive  ordination  rrnm  an  English  bishop.  Mr.  While  (after- 
ward Bishop  While,  of  Pennsylvania)  was  ordained  at  the  same  lime  (the  23d  of  April,  1772)  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  In  his  journal  Mr.  Muhlenberg  states  that,  before  Iheir  return  to  America,  he  and  Mr.  While 
auended  the  theater  to  see  the  performance  of  Garriclc,  then  in  the  hei^t  of  his  career  as  an  actor.  Re- 
toming  to  America,  be  assumed  ministerial  duties  at  Woodstock,  in  Virginia,  where  he  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing spirit  among  those  who  opposed  British  oppression.  In  1774,  he  was  chairman  of  the  commillee  of 
safety  in  bis  county,  and  nas  also  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  At  the  close  of  1776,  he 
was  elecled  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  laid  aside  bis  pastoral  character.  In  concluding  his  fare- 
well sermon,  he  said,  that,  in  the  langoage  of  Holy  Writ,  "there  was  a  time  for  all  things;  a  time  to 
preach,  and  a  lime  lo  pray,  hut  those  times  biul  passed  away;"  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  like  a 
trumpet-blast  tbroogh  the  church,  he  said,  "  that  there  was  a  time  (o  figbt,  and  that  time  had  now  come  1" 
Then,  laying  aside  bis  sacerdotal  gown,  he  stood  before  bis  ftock  in  the  full  regimental  dress  of  a  Virginia 
oolooel.  He  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beaten  at  the  church  door  for  recralts;  and  almost  his  entire  male 
oudienoe  capable  of  bearing  arms  joined  his  standard.  Nearly  three  hundred  men  enlisted  nnder  his  ban- 
ner on  that  day.  He  was  in  (he  battle  at  Charleston  in  1776,  and  served  with  fidelity  in  the  Soolhern 
oampnign  that  year.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  February,  1777,  and  he 
was  ordered  (o  take  charge  of  gll  the  Continental  troops  of  the  Virginia  line  b  that  slate.  He  joined  the 
army  under  Wasbioglon,  at  Middlebrook,  in  May  following,  and  was  with  the  ohief  in  all  his  movements 
ontil  1779,  including  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  the  suQerings  at  Wbitemarsh  and  Valley 
Forge,  the  conflict  on  the  plains  of  Monmouib,  and  tbe  capture  of  Stony  Point.  At  the  close  of  (hat  year 
be  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia,  where  he  waa  very  active  nniil  the  attack  of 
Comwallia  at  Torktown.  Tn  that  battle  and  victory  General  Muhlenberg  participated.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe 
war,  he  waa  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  varioua  civil  eo- 
pacilies  served  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  (bird  Federal  Congress,  and  in  1801  was  elected  a 
ITniied  States  senaior.  Tbe  same  year  be  was  appointed  sapervisorof  the  internal  revenne  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1802  waa  made  oolleclor  of  ibe  port  of  Philadelphia.     H«  ramained  in  that  office  nntil  his  death, 
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opened  upoQ  him  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  his  intrenchmenta  and  the  battery  near 
Chad's  house.  Although  in  no  condition  to  oppose  nearly  one  half  of  the  British  army,  he 
stood  firm  at  first,  and  gallantly  confronted  the  heavy  and  steadily  progressing  columns. 
But,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Sullivan  at  Birmingham  meeting-hooae,  and 
discovering  that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  who  had  penetrated  the  woods,  were 
coming  out  up(^n  his  flank,  Wayne  ordered  a  fetreat.  This  was  accomplished  in  great  dis- 
order, leaving  his  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Knyphausen.  They  re- 
treated, in  broken  columns  and  confused  fragments,  behind  the  division  of  Greneral  Greene, 
then  gallantly  defending  the  pass  near  Dilworth,  and  joined  the  other  defeated  troops.  The 
approach  of  night  ended  the  whole  conflict.  The  Americans  retreated  to  Chester  that  night, 
where  they  rendezvoused,  arid  the  next  day  marched  toward  Philadelphia,  and  encamped 
near  Germantowu.  General  Armstrong,  who  was  stationed  at  Pyles's  Ford,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  action.  The  British  remained  upon  the  field,  near  Dilworth,  Howe 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Gilpin's,  a  few  miles  from  Chad's  Ford.* 

Military  men,  when  considering  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  have  questioned  the  judgment 
of  Washington  in  incurring  the  great  risk  incident  to  a  disparity  in  numbers  and  discipline. 
The  numbers  engaged  i^  the  action  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  The  British 
efliective  force,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  was  probably  not  less  than  seventeen  tl^ousand  men, 
while  that  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand,  and  many  of  these  were  raw 
.  militia.  Washington  was  aware  of  the  expectations  of  Congress  and  the  whole  country, 
and  wrisely  considered  that  a  defeat  in  battle  would  be  less  depressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  than  permitting  the  enemy  to  march,  without  opposition,  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Philadelphia,  then  the  political  metropolis  of  America.  Influenced  by  these  consid- 
erations, he  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy  ;  and  had  not  conflicting  intelligence  perplexed  and 
thwarted  him  in  his  plans,  it  is  probable  that  victory  would  have  crowned  the  American 
army.  The  result  was  disastrous,  and  many  noble  patriots  slept  their  last  sleep  upon  the 
battle-field  that  night.' 

which  oooarred  at  his  ooantry  seat,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  October  (his  birth-day),  1807,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years.  His  grave  is  near  the  village  church  where  he  was  baptized,  and  a  simple  mooa- 
ment  bdars  this  inscription :  '*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  bom  October  1st, 
1746  J  died  October  1st,  1807.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  faithful  in  the  cabinet,  honorable  in  all  his  trans- 
actions, a  sincere  friend,  and  an  honest  man." 

The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  an  engraving  in  the  Lift  of  Ptter 
Mt^enbtrgy  by  his  grandson,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  £sq.,  from  which  I  compiled  this  brief  memoir. 

'  In  M.  Hilliard  d' Auberteuil's  work,  in  French,  published  in  1782,  entitled  "fctaif  Historiqun  tt  Poii- 
Hque  sur  la  RevoltUion  de  VAmtriqm  SeptentrionaUy'^  there  is  a  touching  story  of  a  scene  which  occurred 
near  the  Brandywine,  after  the  battle.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows :  A  beautiful  girl,  named  Molly  Har- 
vey, loved  a  young  patriot  soldier  by  the  name  of  Seymour.  Her  father  was  wealthy ;  the  young  man  was 
poor.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry ;  and  young  Seymour,  determined  to  distinguish  himself,  went  to 
South  Carolina,  and  was  in  the  severe  battle  at  Sullivan^s  Island.  He  afterward  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine.  After  the  battle  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  three  days,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Harvey,  near  by.  The  parents  consented  to 
the  marriage,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  friends  of  the  parties  were  assembled  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  festivity,  whei)  two  soldiers  from  the  British  army  approached,  and  attempted  to  make  Sey- 
mour their  prisoner.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  bride  was  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust.  The  day  of 
her  marriage  was  the  day  of  her  death.  Accompanying  the  story  is  a  beautiful  engraving,  represeating 
the  sad  spectacle. 

"  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  several  engagements  on  the  11th  is  not  known.  Wash- 
ingt9n  was  unable  to  make  a  return  of  the  American  loss  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
defeat,  many  of  the  militia  companies  being  thinned  by  desertion ;  and  Howe's  estimates  were  only  conjec- 
tural. General  Greene  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  about 
1200 ;  that  of  the  royal  army  nearly  800.  Howe  reported  his  loss  at  90  killed,  488  wounded,  and  six  miss- 
ing. He  also  stated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken  prisoners ;  about 
the  number  estimated  by  Greene.  The  Americans  also  lost  ten  small  field-pieces,  and  a  howitzer.  Many 
French  officers  were  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Baron  De  St.  Ouary,  serving  as  a  volunteer,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Captain  Louis  de  Fleury,  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  His  bravery 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Washington.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  Congress  ordered  another  horse  to 
be  presented  to  De  Fleury. 
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Congress  was  not  dismayed  by  the  disaster  on  the  Brandy  wine,  but  were  nerved  to  new 
exertions.  They  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  strengthening  the  army  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  for  that  purpose  Washington  was  directed  to  order  fifteen  hundred  troops  of  Put* 
nam's  division,  on  the  Hudson,  to  march  immediately  to  the  Delaware,  vmile  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states  were  summoned  to  join  the  army.  Anticipating  the 
necessity  of  leaving  Philadelphia,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  temporary  speedy  dissolution.  Congress 
▼oted  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Washington,  and  he  was  partially  reinvested  with  the  dic- 
tatorial character,  first  conferred  upon  him  before  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton  in 
1776.*  Nor  was  Washington  himself  dispirited.  Allowing  his  troops  one  day  for  rest  and 
refreshments  at  Germantowu,  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,'  for  the  purpose  of  September  15, 
giving  the  enemy  battle  even  upon  the  field  of  his  late  defeat,  if  his  camp  yet  ^^^' 

remained  there.     He  took  the  Lancaster  road,  and  the  next  day  met  the  enemy  not  far  from 
the  Warren  tavern,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Howe  had  left  his 
encampment  near  the  Brandywine,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Goshen  (West  Ches-        ^ 
ter)  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.'     By  a  quick  maneuver,  he  gained 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Howe  wrote  to  Washington,  informing  bim  that  the  wounded  Americans  were 
so  numerous  (bat  his  surgeons  could  not  attend  to  them,  and  offering  to  receive  any  surgeons  the  American 
chief  might  send.  Doctors  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  WUlet,  with  their  attendants,  were  sent  back  to 
take  care  of  them.  ^ 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  :  ^^Ruolvedy  That  General  Washington  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  suspend  all  officers  who  mtsbebave,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  tbe  American  army  under  the 
rank  of  brigadiers,  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  shall  be  communicated ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  all 
such  provisions  and  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  array  under 
bis  command,  paying  or  giving  certificates  for  the  same ;  to  remove  and  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  own- 
ers, all  goods  and  effects  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy ;  provided  that  the  powers  hereby  vested 
shall  be  exercised  only  in  such  parts  of  these  States  as  may  be  within  the  circumference  of  seventy  miles 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  sixty  days,  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  Congress." — Journah^  iii.,  318.  The  last  clause  was  important,  for  there  were  a  great 
number  of  disaffected  persons  who  preferred  to  have  their  property  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support. 

'  Monsieur  Du  Coudray,  a  French  ofiicer,  who  had  just  obtained 
permission  to  join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  set  ofi*  with  a  party  of 
French  gentlemen  to  overtake  Washington.     Du  Coudray  rode  a 
young  and  spirited  mare.     As  he  entered  upon  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  she  went  out  to  the  ex- 
treme end,  and  iato  the  river,  with  her  rider  on  her 
back.    Du  Coudray  was  drowned.    Congress  ordered 
(September  17)  his  corpse  to  be  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  honors  of  war. 

*  The  evening  after  the  battle,  a  party  of  British  were  sent  to  Wilmington  to  seize  Governor  M^Kinley, 
and  secure  such  plunder  as  might  fall  in  their  way.  They  took  the  governor  from  his  bed,  and,  seizing  a 
shallop,  which  was  lying  in  tbe  stream,  laden  with  the  valuable  effects  of  the  people,  together  with  the  pub- 
lic records  of  the  county,  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private  money,  all  the  papers  and  certificates  be- 
longing to  the  loan  and  treasury  offices  there,  with  plate  and  jewels,  returned  to  the  camp.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  terror ;  and  while  the  victorious  Britons  were  on  their  march  toward  Philadel- 
phia, all  lower  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  eminent  for  the  loyalty  of  their  inhabitants.  There  were, 
however,  noble  exceptions.  The  patriotism  of  the  Israels,  and  the  bold  heroism  of  Hannah  Irwin  Israel, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Israil  Israel,  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  course 
a  marked  man.  Betrayed  by  his  Tory  neighbors,  he  and  his  wife^s  brother  were  made  prisoners,  and  taken 
on  board  the  Roebuck  frigate,  lying  in  the  Delaware,  in  sight  of  his  house,  for  trial.  He  was  treated  harsh- 
ly ;  his  bed  was  a  coil  of  ropes  on  deck ;  his  food  of  the  meanest  kind.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  9wmer  drive  kit  cattle  at  a  pretent  to  General  Wathington,  than  to  receive  ihoutandt 
ofdottart  in  Britith  gold  for  them.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the  British  commander  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  go  to  his  meadows,  in  full  view,  and  seize  and  slaughter  his  cattle  then  feeding  there. 
His  young  wife  (only  nineteen  years  of  age)  saw  her  husband  and  brother  taken  to  the  frigate,  and  she  also 
saw  the  movement  of  the  plunderers.  She  guessed  their  purpose  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  land.  With 
a  boy  ei^ht  years  old,  she  hastened  to  the  meadow,  cast  down  the  bars,  and  began  driving  out  the  cattle. 
The  soldiers  told  her  to  desist,  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  "  Fire  away !"  cried  the  heroic  woman. 
They  fired,  and  the  balls  flew  thickly  but  harmlessly  around  her.  The  shield  of  God^s  providence  was  over 
her,  and,  though  the  cowardly  soldiers  fired  several  shots,  not  one  grazed  her.  The  cattle  were  all^saved, 
and  the  discomfited  marauders  returned  to  the  frigate.  The  trial  of  Israel  took  place.  A  kind-hearted 
sailor  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Free-maton.     He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  informed  that  a  Lod(;«> 
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the  high  ground  near  the  White  Horte  tavern  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  turned  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americana,  while  the  main  body  advanced  toward  the  left.  Skirmiahing  com- 
menced between  t^e  advanced  gaarda  of  the  two  armiea,  and  a  general  battle  appeared  aboDt 
to  ensue,  when  a  rerrible  itorm  of  rain  (already  noticed  on  page  315).  accompanied  by  heavy 
thunder,  broke  upon  the  belligerents,  and  m  injured  their  ammnnilion  that  they  wore  obliged 
to  defer  the  battle.  Waahington  found  hia  Iom  of  ammunition  to  be  so  great,  that  prudence 
forbade  a  present  engagement  with  the  enemy.  H«  accordingly  withdrew  bis  army,  and 
filed  off  toward  Reading.  Wayne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  aufiered  the  defeat  at  Faoli.  Washington  retired  to  Yellow  Springs  and  War- 
wick, among  the  range  of  mountains  which  extend  to  Valley  Forge,  and  passed  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Parker's  Ford.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  two  armies — tbe  battlea  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Bed  Bank,  and  Fort  Mifflin ;  the  mcampment  at  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Fotge ; 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy  the  following  spring,  and  the  battle  of  Hon- 
mouth  which  ensued,  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  will  now  close  the  chronicle,  finish  the  sketch  of  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
printed  on  page  37S,  and,  leaving  the  venerated  fane  with  its  interesting  asaociationa,  ride 
to  Dilworth  to  dine. 

About  half-way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Dilworth,  and  one  hundred  rods  \raat- 
ward  of  the  road,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet,  is  the  place  where  La  Fayette  wu 
wounded.  The  ground  is  very  undulating ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  of  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine  is  a  broken  but  very  fertile  country,  highly  cultivated,  and  remarkable  for  the  good 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  chiefly  Quakers  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  their 
decendants,  professing  the  same  faith  and  discipline,  own  a  large  portion  of  the  land  at 
present. 

From  Dilworth  we  proceeded  toward  Chad's  Ford,  by  the  way  of  Brinton's  Mills.  Upm 
the  brow  of  an  eminence  near  the  mills,  and  overlook- 
■  ing  the  Brandy  wine,  the  old  Brinton  mansion  (16  on 
the  map)  was  yet  standing,  a  gray  and  moas-grown 
relic  of  the  war.  In  the  gable  toward  the  river  is  a 
hole  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  from 
Knyphausen's  batteries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bran- 
dywine.  About  a  mile  hetow  it,  upon  a  road  runnii^ 
parallel  with  the  river,  is  Chad's  house,  a  small  stone 
building,  aud  another  relic  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
upon  a  plope  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  sketch 
here  given  was  midc  from  the  highway,  looking  north- 
east. Upon  a  loftier  knoll,  a  few  rods  south  of  Chad's, 
is  the  place  where  Wayne  stationed  Proctor  with  hit 
,  artillery.  It  was  an  eligible  point  for  commanding 
ciiuy.  Hooia.  the  passage  of  the  ford. 

Turning  eastward  from  tbe  road  leading  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Brandywine  at  the  ford,  I  visited  the  head-qnarters  of  Waihington  (22  on 
the  map),  delineated  on  the  opposite  page,  then  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Ring,  now  the 
dwelling  of  Joseph  P.  Harvey.  It  is  somewhat  modernized,  but  its  genera!  aspect  is  the 
same  as  when  tbe  patriot  chief  occupied  it.  Mr.  Harvey  gave  me  a  grape-shot  which  was 
plowed  up  on  his  farm  a  few  weeks  before.     Hundreds  of  pounds  of  cannon-balls  have  been 

ns  to  be  beld  on  board  ihs  tcsbcI  tbat  night,  ^a  officers  being  Mosoni.  Tbe  trial  ended,  and  the  life  of 
brael  was  in  jeopardy.  He  mode  a  manly  deTeiue  before  (he  eonrt,  and,  when  opportunii;  oSered,  he  gtvt 
a  sign  oTlhe  brolherbood.  It  wai  reoogniaed;  tbe  baogbty  bearing  of  the  officers  was  ehanged  to  kW- 
nen ;  tbe  Tory  witoeMes  were  reprimaiuled  for  seeking  the  harm  of  an  honorable  man ;  presenti  were 
prepared  for  his  haroio  wife ;  and  hinueir  and  brother  were  sent  on  shore  in  a  splendid  barge,  and  Ml  u 
liberty.  The  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyliania  besr  teatimonj  thai  Mr.  Ursel  (who  wu  nsnj 
jeara  Grand  Master)  was  saved  from  an  ignominious  death  by  the  DM  of  masonio  signi. — See  Mis.  ElicU'i 
Watnm  of  tht  SnotutiiM,  i.,  1 56. 
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feond  in  the  vioinitf  of  Chad's  Ford,  nod  rto  now  preierved  by  relie-aeekeTa.  Fn>in  Wufa- 
ingtoo's  tempoiary  reiideuce  I  rode  to  the  rapnted  quarten  of  La  Fayette  (21),  ulualed  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  east  o(  Chad'a 
Ford  ;  and  thence,  up  the  New  Road, 
toGeorgaGilpin'i.thequartaraof  Howe 
after  the  battle.  From  the  Geld  where 
Mr.  Gilpin  and  hia  §oni  were  at  work, 
I  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  378, 
and  there  parting  company  with  Mr. 
Townsend.  my  cicerone  over  the  battle- 
groand  of  the  Brandywine,  I  turned  my 
face  toward  Kenoet  Square,  with  my 
back  to  the  keen  northeast  wind.  It 
was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  I  reached 
Chad's  Ford,  The  clouds  were  deep- 
ening, and  every  aspect  of  nature  was 
dreary.  I  alighted,  tied  my  hone  to  a 
...  ^._      ^   T.  bar-post,  and,  shiTerinir  with  cold,  stood 

npon  the  bank  of  the  congeahng  stream, 
and  sketched  the  picture  on  page  379 — giving  it  the  effects  of  sunlight  and  foliage  as  in 
pleasant  summer  time,  after  a  warm  aupper  at  Rennet  Square.  The  shadows  of  evening 
were  coming  on  when  I  crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  objecta  clearly 
when  I  passed  the  old  Kennet  meeting-house  and  Welsh's  tavern,  places  of  historic  interest 
upon  the  highway.  I  arrived  at  Kennet  Square,  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  at 
about  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  passed  the  night  at  Wiley's  tavern,  a  venerable  edifice,  in 
which  Howe  had  his  quarlers  white  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  in  anticipation  of  beholding  a  furious  snow-storm,  for  the  wind  roared 
in  the  spacious  chimneys,  and  the  neighboring  shutters  and  sign-boards  were  beating  a  tat- 
too. But  the  wind  had  changed  to  the  southeast,  and,  though  blowing  with  the  fury  of  a 
December  tempest,  it  was  as  warm  as  the  breath  of  early  spring.  I  breakfasted  early,  and 
departed  for  Elkton,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  with  a  prospect  of  receiving  a  drenching,  for 
scuds,  dark  and  billowy,  came  up  from  the  ocean  upon  the  wings  of  the  gale  like  a  flock  of 
monster  birds.  I  had  just  passed  the  "  Hammer  and  Trowel"  inn,  a  few  miles  from  Ken- 
net, when  a  thick  mist  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  in  the  van  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  For  moro  than  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  and 
that  .^lolus  and  Jupiter  Pluviut  were  joined  in  merry-making  upon  the  earth.  The  huge 
leafless  oaks  in  the  forests  swayed  to  and  fro  tike  the  masls  and  spars  of  tempest- tossed  na- 
vies ;  and  a  thousand  turbid  streamlets  poured  from  the  bill-sides,  and  made  rivers  of  the 
gentle  water-courses  in  the  vales.  Twice,  while  passing  over  a  lofty  hill,  I  felt  my  wagon 
lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  wind,  its  spacions  cover  acting  like  a  parachute.  The  storm 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  and,  when  I  reached  Kew  London  (a  village  of  some  twenty 
houses),  about  ten  miles  from  Kennet  Square,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  winds  were  hushed. 
A  brilliant,  mild  aflernoon  made  the  ride  from  New  London  to  Elkton  a  delightful  one, 
and  fully  compensated  for  the  suffering  of  the  morning.  The  country  is  hilly,  until  within 
a  few  milea  of  the  head  of  the  Elk,  when  it  becomes  flat,  and  marshy,  and  penetrated  by 
deep  estuaries  of  the  bay  and  river. 

Elkton  (the  ■■  Head  of  Elk"  of  the  Revolution)  is  an  old  town,  the  capital  of  Cecil  county, 
in  Maiyland.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Elk  River,  the  upper 
portion  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  rail-way  from  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  passes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  Hera  the  British  made  their  first  halt, 
after  leaving  the  place  of  debarkation  at  Turkey  Point,  twelve  miles  below ;  and  Elkton 
may  be  considered  the  dividing  point,  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Revolution,  between 
tha  North  and  Soath.     The  accompanying  map,  divided  by  tb«  Delaware  River,  with  Slew 
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ing  down  the  Chesapeake,  I  reeolvod  to  be  satisfied  with  a  distant  obaervation.  I  accord- 
ingly rede  to  Frenchlcwn,  three  miles  below  Elkton,  whence  the  boats  connecting  with  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapealie  rail-way  depart  for  BaltimoTe  ;  "  took  tea"  with  a  widow  lady, 
residing  in  a  fine  brick  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  just  before  sunset,  embarked. 
Charley  was  restive  when  walking  the  plank,  but,  using  all  the  philosophy  he  possessed,  he 
soon  decided  that  the  hubbub  in  the  ileam-pipe  was  harmless,  and  bis  footing  on  deck  se- 
cure. These  problems  settled,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  voyage  quite  as  much  as  the 
bipeds  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  evening.  When  the  George  Washington 
cast  oS"  her  moorings,  the  last  gleams  of  the  evening  sun  gilded  the  bills  of  Delaware,  and, 
while  passing  Turkey  Point,  the  scene  was  truly  gorgeous.  The  tall  tree*  of  the  cape  were 
sharply  penciled  upon  a  back-ground  of  blended  ruby,  orange,  gold,  purple,  and  aznre,  glow- 
ing like  opal,  and  spreading  over  many  degrees  ofthe  western  horizon  ;  while  above,  far  up 
in  the  dark  blue,  was  the  crescent  moon,  with  Jupiter  In  her  lap,  beaming  so  brightly  that 
he  cast  a  line  of  silver  light  upon  the  calm  waters  ofthe  bay.  Both  had  gone  down  behind 
the  hills  when  we  passed  North  Point'  light-house,  and  entered  the  Patapsco.     We  arrived 

'  North  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palapsco,  was  the  icene  of  a,  aanguinarj  hattle  between  the  Amer- 
icana, under  General  Striker,  and  the  British,  nnder  General  Ross,  in  September,  1814.  The  Americans 
were  defeated,  and  the  British  lost  their  caminandeT-iD-iihief.  In  1815,  the  oitizens  of  Baltiraore  erected  a 
monument  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streati,  in  memorf  ol  those  Americans  who  Tell  in  that  eiv- 
gagetneot,  and  also  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henry,  the  next  day.  This  moaiiment  was  plaaoed 
by  Maximilian  Godefroy,  and  erected  under  his  supervision.  It  ia  entirely  of  pure  white  marble,  and  rests 
upon  a  square  plinth,  or  tertacs,  of  (he  same  material,  forty  feet  square,  and  four  feet  in  heighU  From 
this  plallbmi  rises  a  square  Egyptian  basement,  entirely  ruslicaled,  to  iedicale  strength.  U  is  oomposad 
of  eighteen  layers  of  stone,  to  si^inify  the  number  of  states  which  formed  the  confederacy  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  thus  commemorated.  This  basement  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  each  of  the  four  angles  of  which 
bears  an  elegantly  executed  griffin.  A  winged  plobe  adorns  each  center  o(  the  Egyptian  oornice,  sym- 
bolical of  eternity  and  the  flight  of  time.  On  each  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  basement  is  a  false  door,  like 
those  of  ancient  cenotaphs.  Three  steps  asoend  to  these  doors,  and  indicate  the  three  years'  duraiion  of 
the  war.     The  shaft  represents  an  enormous  fasces,  symbolical  of  imiim,  the  rod*  of  which  are  bound  with 
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Battle  MonnmeBt  at  Baltimore. 

at  Baltimore,  sixty-eight  miles  from  Elkton,  at  tea  o'clock.     The  city  was  in  a  tumult.     A 

destractiye  fire  was  raging ;  and  the  grand  diapason  of  the  trumpet  shouts  of  the  firemen 

and  the  clangor  of  bells  met  us  upon,  the  waters,  almost  as  far  distant  as  the  lurid  glare  of 

the  flames. 

''  Oh  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 

Of  despair ! 
How  they  olaDg,  and  clash,  and  roar  1 
What  a  horror  they  oQtpoar 

On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air ! 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright  I 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 

Oat  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire." 

Edoak  a.  Pok. 

I  had  trayeled  since  dawn,  by  land  and  water,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  full  ninety  miles  ;  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  thought  that  to-morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath-«-a  day  of  rest. 

fillets.  Upon  these  fillets,  inscribed  in  letters  of  bronze,  are  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Around  the  top  of  the  fasces  are  two  wreaths ;  one  of  laurel,  the  other  of  cypress,  in- 
dicating glory  and  grief.  Between  these  wreaths  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  inscribed 
in  bronze  letters.  The  fasces  is  ornamented  with  two  epic  sculptures,  in  low  relief;  one  representing  the 
battle  at  North  Point,  the  other  a  battery  of  Fort  M^Henry.  On  the  east  and  west  fronts  are  Inchrymal 
unit,  emblematic  of  regret  and  sorrow.  Beneath  the  epic  sculptures  are  inscriptions,  as  follows :  North 
tide. — "  Battle  of  North  Point,  12th  September,  A.D.  1814;  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  thirty-ninth."  South  tide. — ^'  Bombardment  op  Fort  M'Henry,  13th  September,  A.D.  1814 ; 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  thirty-ninth." 

The  b4isement  and  fasces  form,  together,  thirty-nine  feet.  Upon  the  top  is  a  beautifully-wrought  colossal 
statue.  It  is  a  female  figure,  intended  to  personify  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  her  head  is  a  mural 
crown,  emblematic  of  cities ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  an  antique  rudder,  symbolic  of  navigation,  and  in  the 
other  she  raises  a  crown  of  laurel,  as  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  she  looks  toward  the  fort  and 
battle-ground.  At  her  feet,  on  one  side,  is  the  American  eagle ;  on  the  other,  a  bomb-shell.  The  height 
of  the  monument,  including  the  statue,  is  fifty-two  feet,  two  inches. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  slain,  inscribed  upon  the  monument : 

Officers. — James  Lowry  Donaldson,  adjutant  27th  reg. ;  Gregorius  Andree,  ^teti^.  Iff  riJU  battaiion; 
Levi  Claggett,  Zd  lieut.^  NiehoUon't  artillery: 

NoN-coMMissioNED  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES. — Johu  Clcmm,  T.  V.  BcRston,  S.  Haubert,  John  Jephson, 
T.  Wailace,  J.  H.  Harriot  of  John,  E.  Marriot,  Wm.  Ways,  J.  Armstrong,  J.  Richardson,  Benjamin  Pond, 
Clement  Cox,  Ceoelius  Belt,  John  Garrett,  H.  G.  M'Comes,  Wm.  M'Clellan,  John  C.  Bird,  M.  Desk,  Danl. 
Wells,  Jr.,  John  R.  Cop,  Benjn.  Neal,  C.  Reynolds,  D.  Howard,  Uriah  Prosser,  A.  Randall,  R.  R.  Cooksey, 
J.  Gregg,  J.  Evans,  A.  Maas,  G.  Jenkins,  W.  Alexander,  C.  Fallier,  T.  Bumiston,  J.  Dunn,  P.  Byard,  J.  Craig 
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"  Uwr  the  bol;  Stbbuh  balk, 
Su)r«dbelkl 
Ob  what  a  world  of  pwccfnl  rest 

Their  melody  proleita  I 
How  Bweellj  at  the  dawning 
or  a  pleasanl  Sabbath  mnniing. 
Sounds  Ibe  rfayming, 
And  the  abimiDK 

or  the  belli  r'—H.  S.  Nolih. 

UNDAY  waa  aa  mild  aod  biigbt  in  fiallimare  as  «  Sabbatb  in  Uay,  althoogh 
vaa  tbe  3d  of  Dewniber.     That  city  baa  no  old  cburahea  hallowed  b;  tb» 
f  precenoe  of  the  patriot*  of  tbe  Revolution. 

Annapolii  wm  the  only  city  in  Maryland, 

except  little  St.  Mary'a,  on  its  western  bor- 
I    der,  when  the  batllea  Ibr  independence  were 

fought ;  and  "  Baltimore  towne,"  though 

laid  out  u  early  as   1729.  contained,  in 

1776,  leu  than  one  hundred  houaei.  It 
ii  a  city  of  the  present ;  and  yet,  in  extent,  eommeroe, 
and  population,  It  ia  the  third  city  of  the  republic,  num- 
bering 90W  about  one  bundred  and  aixty-fire  thouaaad  in- 
babitant*.' 

I  paued  half  an  hoar  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
during  tbe  matin  oervicea.  Toward  noon  I  lialened  to  a 
persuasive  aermon  from  the  Itpa  of  Doctor  Johna,  of  Chriat 
Church  (brother  of  the  Virginia  biahop),  predicated  upon 
tbe  words  of  Moses  to  Hobab  '  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  reading ;  and,  early  on  Monday  morning, 
■tarted  out,  with  part-folio  and  pencil,  to  visit  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  city. 

The  noble  monument  erected  by  the  State  ofMaryland 
in  honor  of  Waabington  ia  tbe  object  of  first  and  greatest 
atlractioa  to  viaitors.  It  atandi  in  the  center  of  a  small 
aquare,  at  the  interaection  of  Monument  and  Charlea 
Streets,  in  tbe  faahionable  quarter  of  the  city,  one  bund- 
red and  fifty  feet  above  tide-water.  It  is  composed  of  a 
base  of  white  marble,  fidy  feet  aquare,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  Doric  column,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  baae,  grad- 
ually tapering  upward  to  a  handsomely -formed  capital.  viAMBatmn  iiainHurT.' 

'  The  census  for  1850,  wbioh  sbovs  this  reaoit,  also  exhibits  a  ease  of  remarkable  longevity  in  Balti- 
more. Sakej  Wright,  a  nolored  woman,  nhose  age  js  well  certified,  was  then  1 20  yean  old.  She  had  a 
child  twenty-five  yeara  of  age  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  in  1 775. 

*  "  We  are  journeying  toward  tbe  hind  of  whloh  tbe  Lord  said,  1  will  give  it  yon,  and  we  will  do  that 
good." — Wimi(r«,  x.,  29. 

*  The  following  are  the  ioioriptions  on  tbe  monntnent ;  Eait  front — "  To  Geoboi  Wasbtkoioii,  \ij 
the  Stale  of  Maryland.  Bom  22d  February,  1732.  Died  14th  December,  1799."  Saalli  frmn. — "To 
Gaoaoa  Waiuinotok,  President  of  the  United  States,  41fa  March,  1789.     Retunied  to  Mount  Temoo,  4th 
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Maryland  Hiatorical  Society.  Piilaaki'a  Banner.  Monrian  Nunc  at  Bethlehem. 

Upon  the  top  is  a  statue  of  IVashington,  by  Causici,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  which  is  reached 
by  a  winding  8tair*way  on  the  interior.  It  represents  the  chief  in  the  act  of  resigning  his 
commission.  The  statue  cost  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  ground  on  which  the  monument 
stands  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  John  Eager  Howard,  the  '<  hero  of  the  Cowpens."  The 
comer  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1815,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
This  Yiew  is  from  Monument  Street,  looking  northeast.  The  Battle  Monument,  near  Bar- 
num's  Hotel,  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  is 
beautiful  and  chaste  in  design  and  execution,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  cost  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  description  of  this  structure,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
it,  are  given  in  a  note  on  page  388. 

After  sketching  these  mementoes,  I  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
bearing  a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  its  president,  General  Smith,  a  son  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Smith,  the  hero  of  Fort  Mifflin,  portrayed  on  page  296.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Pres- 
ident N.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  I  am  indebted  for  kind  attentions 
and  loeal  information.  The  Historical  Society  is  young,  but  vigorous  and  flourishing  Its 
oollection  contains  but  few  relics  of  the  Revolution  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is  an 
old  painting  representing  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  also  a  portrait  of  Governor 
John  Eager  Howard,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  One  of 
the  most  mteresting  relics  which  I  saw  during  my  tour  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  society — the  crimson  banner  of  the  Count  Pulaski,  beautifully  wrought  by  the  Mora- 
vian sisters,  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.  Count  Pulaski  (whose  portrait  and  biogra- 
phy will  be  hereafter  given)  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1777,  just  aAer  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  in  which  he  participa- 
ted, and  was  honored  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  He  resigned  this  honor  within  a 
few  months,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Congress  to  raise  and  command  an 
independent  corps,  to  consist  of  sixty -eight  horse  and  two  hundred  foot.  The  mode  ^„ch  ss, 
of  raising  these  was  led  to  the  direction  of  General  Washington.*  This  corps  was  ^''^^' 
chiefly  raised,  and  fully  organized  in  Baltimore  in  1778.  Pulaski  visited  La  Fayette  while 
that  wounded  officer  was  a  recipient  of  the  pious  care  and  hospitality  of  the  Moravians  at 
Bethlehem.  His  presence,  and  eventful  history,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
that  community.  When  it  was  known  that  the  brave  Pole  was  organizing  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry in  Baltimore,  the  nuns*  or  single  toofnen  of  Bethlehem,  prepared  a  banner  of  crimson 
-  ■         - 

March,  1797."  West  front, — "  To  Gkorob  Washington.  Trenton,  25th  December,  1776.  Yorktown, 
19ib  October,  1781.'^  North  front. — "To  Gboegb  Washington.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
annies,  15tb  Jane,  1775.     Commission  resigned  at  Annapolis,  23d  December,  1783.'' 

'  Journals  of  Congreis^  iv.,  1 27. 

'  The  word  nun,  as  applied  to  the  single  sisters  of  the  Moravian  sect,  has  a  different  meaning  than  when 
applied  to  the  reclases  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  De  Chastellax,  who  visited  Bethlehem  in  1782, 
says  of  the  community :  "  Their  police,  or  discipline,  is  of  the  monastic  kind,  since  they  recommend  celi- 
bacy, but  without  enjoining  it,  and  keep  the  women  separate  from  the  men.  There  is  a  particular  house, 
also,  for  the  widows,  which  I  did  not  visit.  The  two  sexes  being  thus  habitually  separated,  none  of  those 
familiar  connections  exist  between  them  which  lead  to  marriage ;  nay,  it  is  even  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sect  to  marry  from  inclination.  If  a  young  man  finds  himself  sufficiently  at  ease  to  keep  house  for  him- 
self, and  maintain  a  wife  and  children,  he  presents  himself  to  the  commissary,  and  asks  for  a  girl,  who,  after 
consulting  with  the  superintendent  of  the  women,  proposes  one  to  him,  which  he  may,  in  fact,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to  choose  a  wife  for  himself.  Accordingly,  the  Moravian  colonies  have 
not  multiplied  in  any  proportion^lo  the  other  American  colonies.  That  at  Bethlehem  is  composed  of  about 
six  hundred  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy."  De  Chastellox  visited  the  '^  house 
lor  single  women,"  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  provided  with  well-heated  rooms  for  working  in,  and  a  large 
vaulted  chamber,  well  ventilated,  where  all  the  girls  slept  in  single  beds.  He  refers  to  their  skill  in  em- 
broidery. His  whole  account  of  his  visit  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  Moravians. 
He  says  they  "  have  no  bishops,  being  governed  by  synods."  They  have  had  bishops  from  the  beginning, 
bat  their  office  allows  them  no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre-eminent  authority ;  and  the  communities  are,  in- 
deed, governed  by  councils,  or  synods,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  diflerent  congregationsrwho  meet  in 
conference  once  in  seven  years.  There  are  two  bishops  in  the  United  States  at  present.  The  principal 
Moravian  establishments  are  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem,  in  North  Carolina.  Their  mar- 
riage and  other  customs  have  materially  changed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
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Committoea  of  Comtpondenoe  and  ObaenratioD. 


silk,  with  designs  beautifully  wrought  with  the  needle  by  their  own  hands,  and  sent  it  to 
Pulaski,  with  their  blessing.  The  memory  of  this  event  is  embalmed  in  verse  by  Longfel- 
low, in  the  following  beautiful 

'^Hyun  of  thb  Moravian  Ntms  at  the  Consecration  of  Pulasei*8  Banner. 


"  When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chsncel  shot  iu  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head, 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 

When  before  the  altar  hung 

That  proud  banner,  which,  with  pray'r, 

Had  been  consecrated  there ; 
And  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while, 
Sung  low  in  the  dim  mysterious  aisle. 

*^  *'  Take  thy  banner.     May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave, 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale ; 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills ; 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And^the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks. 

"  ^  Take  thy  banner ;  and,  beneath 
The  war-cloud's  encircling  wreath. 
Guard  it — ^till  our  homes  are  free — 


Guard  it — God  will  prosper  thee ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  pow'r, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men. 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 


(t  t 


Take  thy  banner.     But,  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  tight, 
If  the  vanquish'd  warrior  bow. 
Spare  hun — by  our  holy  vow ; 
By  our  prayers  and  many  tears ; 
By  the  mercy  that  endears ; 
Spare  him — ^he  our  love  hath  shared ; 
Spare  him-— as  thou  wouldst  be  spared. 

"  '  Take  thy  banner ;  and,  if  e'er 
Thou  shoold'st  press  the  soldier's  bier. 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet. 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.' 
And  the  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud." 


Pulaski  received  the  banner  with  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  bore  it  gallantly  through 
many  a  martial  scene,  until  he  fell  in  conflict  at  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  1779.  Hie 
banner  was  saved  by  his  first  lieutenant  (who  received  fourteen  wounds),  and  delivered  to 
Captain  Bentalon,  who,  on  retiring  from  the^  army,  took  the  banner  home  with  him  to  Bal- 
timore.^ 

When  oppression  began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  general  resistance  throughout  the  colonies, 
**  Baltimore  towne"  was  not  behind  its  sister  communities  in  zeal  and  action.  A  meeting 
•AiajST.  was  held  there  in  1774,'  ^  when  the  people  generally  agreed  to  support  non. 

bNorember  12.  intercourse  measures.  Afterward  they  elected  a  Committee  of  Observation*  ^ 
and  also  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence.*  These  committees  were  exceedingly 
vigilant  and  active  in  watching  the  disaffected,  giving  information  of  importance  to  their 
brethren  abroad,  and  in  passing  intelligence  between  the  patriots  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
They  were  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  Loyalists  of  every  grade  came  under  their  surveil- 

Anburey  and  the  Baroness  Riedesel  were  also  in  Bethlehem,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Mo- 
ravians. 

^  It  was  used  in  the  procession  that  welcomed  La  Fayette  to  that  city  in  1824,  and  was  then  deposited 
in  Peale's  Museum.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  ceremoniously  received  by  several  young  ladies.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Peale  presented  it  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  1844,  where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved 
in  a  glass  case.  But  little  of  its  former  beauty  remains.  It  is  composed  of  double  crimson  silk,  now  faded 
to  a  dull  brownish  red.  The  designs  on  each  side,  as  represented  on  the  following  page,  are  embroidered 
with  yellow  silk,  the  letters  shaded  with  green.  A  deep  green  bullion  fringe  ornaments  the  edges.  The 
size  of  the  banner  is  twenty  inches  square.     It  was  attached  to  a  lance  when  borne  to  the  field. 

*  Andrew  Buchanan  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Robert  Alexander  clerk  or  secretary. 

'  This  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  of  the  leading  men  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters,  at  a  town  meeting,  regularly  assembled  at  the  court-house.  They  not  only  took  cognizance 
of  political  matters,  but  assumed  a  general  supervision  of  the  public  morals,  not  by  coercive  measures,  but 
by  advice.  Among  other  things,  they  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  fairs  in  Baltimore,  and  denounced 
them  as  nuisances,  conducive  to  "  mischiefs  and  disorders,"  "  serving  no  other  purpose  than  debauching 
the  morals  of  their  children  and  servants,"  and  "encouraging  riots,  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  the  vilest 
immoralities."  Horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  general  extravagance,  and  dissipation  were  inveighed  against, 
not  only  as  wrong,  but  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  patriots  at  that  solemn  hour  (1775). 

*  The^following  are  the  names  of  this  committee :  Robert  Alexander,  Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Buchanan,  Doctor  John  Boyd,  John  Moale,  Jeremiah  Townly  Chase,  William  Buchanan,  and  William  Lux. 
Four  members  constituted  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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Unoe.     The  Reverend  Mr.  Edmiitoii,  putor  of  St.  ThomftB'i  parish,  was  arraigned  before 
the  CommittM  of  Obeervation,  on  a  charge  of  being  favorable  to  ^ 
the  Quebec  Act.     He  pleaded  guilty,  apologized,  and  was  for- 
given.    Other  BDSpected  Loyalists,  of  equal  standing,  were  ar- 
raigned, and  middlemen  loon  beoame  scarce.' 

I  have  mentioned  the  foot  (page  22S)  that,  on  the  approach 
of  the  royal  troops  toward  the  Delaware,  in  1776,  Congress, 
then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  Their 
fitat  meeting  in  that  city,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  was  on  the 
20th  of  December.  They  met,  snd  continued  their  ses- 
sion in  the  spacious  brick  building  yet  standing  on  Baili-  ■ 
more,  Sharpe,  and  Liberty  Streets.  The  Reverend  Patrick  Al- 
lison, fint  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  ohurchof  Btdtimore,  and 
Reverend  W. White,  were  appointed  ohaplaina  on  the  23d.  It 
was  there,  on  the  27th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  battle 
at  Trenton,  that  Congress,  by  resolution,  delegated  m  much  of 
their  powers  to  Waahington,  for  six  months,  at  made  him  a  mil- 
itary dictator,  a  fact  already  noticed  on  page  232.  Through 
a  looal  committee  of  Congress,  left  in  Philadelphia,  efficient  co- 
operation with  the  army  was  secured,  and  the  whole  miUtary 
astabUthmeot,  as  we  have  seen  (page  241),  was  placed  in  a 
higher  and  more  effective  condition  than  it  had  been  since  the  organization  of  the  army. 

Congress  continued  i 
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a  Baltimore  until  Friday,  the 
27th  of  Febnury,  when  it  nd- 
jonrned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  delegates  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
March. 

When  La  Fayette  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  his  way 
to  the  field  of  his  contliatt  at 
the  South,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  ball  wa*  given  in  his 
honor,  at  which  the  marquis  ap- 
peared sad.  "  Why  so  gloomy 
at  a  ball  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
gay  belles.  "  I  can  not  enjoy 
the  gayety  of  the  scene,"  re- 
plied La  Fayette,  "while  so 
many  of  the  poor  soldiers  are  without  shirts  and  other  neoessaries."  "  We  will  supply 
them,"  waa  the  noble  reply  of  the  ladies ;  and  the  gayety  of  the  ball-room  was  exchanged 
(or  the  sober  but  earnest  services  of  the  needle.  They  assembled  the  next  day  in  great  num- 
ber! to  make  up  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  of  materials  furnished  by  fathers  and  husbands.' 
One  gentleman,  out  of  his  limited  means,  gave  La  Fayette  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  him 

'  Fnrviuioe'i  Ifarrativi,  pages  12-13. 

*  Od  aee  side  oT  the  baooer  are  Ibe  letters  U.  S,,  snd  in  a  cirate  sraiiod  tbem  the  words  XJiiita  tiitdb 
roacioB ;  "  Uoited  valor  U  Mriuig«r."  Tbe  letter  c  in  the  last  ward  is  ineorraat ;  it  ■bonJd  be  i.  On  the 
other  nde,  in  tbe  aenter,  is  the  All-seeing  E^e,  with  tbe  worda  Non  ilius  bkqit  ;  "No  other  governs." 

'  This  new  is  from  Baltimore  Street,  looking  soatheast.  The  rnnt  on  the  left  ii  on  BaltimorB  Stfeet; 
the  other  is  on  Liberty  Street  lu  RrM  story  is  now  used  for  comineroial  purposes  ;  otherwise  il  exhibits 
■.be  sune  external  sppearance  as  when  Coonrea  usemhled  there. 

•  H'Sberry's  Hiitery  ofMirylatul,  p.  229. 

n.  Cc 
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in  clothing  his  loldien.     His  wife,  with  her  own  hands,  out  out  five  hundred  pairs  of  put- 
taloons,  and  superintended  the  makiog  of  them.* 

In  the  passage  of  troops  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  Baltimore  was  often 
the  scene  of  activity  and  excitement ;  beyond  this,  it  has  but  little  military  history  connected 
with  our  subject.  Its  statesmen  and  soldiers  did  good  service  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field, 
and  their  names  and  deeds  are  conspicuously  recorded  in  various  portions  of  these  volumes. 
We  will  make  Annapolis,  the  old  capital  of  Maryland,  our  point  of  view,  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  general  history  of  the  state,  for  that  city  was  the  soul  and  center  of  action  dnzing 
the  Revolution. 
December  4,         I  ^^^^  Baltimore  for  Annapolis,  thirty  miles  southward,  at  a  little  after  three 

^^8-  o'clock,  crossing  the  Patapsco  River  at  sunset,  upon  a  long,  rickety  draw-bridge, 
having  a  toll-gatherer  at  the  southern  end.  The  sky  was  dear,  and  the  moon  being  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  illumination  to  promise  a  fair  degree  of  light,  I  resolved  to  push  forward 
as  far  as  the  **  half-way  house,"  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  before  halting.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  bridge,  the  road  penetrated  a  forest  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  filled  with  those  beau- 
tiful evergreens,  the  laurel  and  the  holly.  Passing  several  cultivated  openings  where  the 
country  was  rolling,  I  reached  a  level,  sandy  region,  and  at  dark  entered  a  forest  of  pines, 
its  deep  shadows  relieved  occasionally  by  small  openings  recently  made  by  the  woodman's 
ax.  I  had  passed  only  two  small  houses  in  a  journey  of  six  miles,  and  without  seeing  the 
face  of  a  living  creature,  when  I  met  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  inquired  for  the  **  half- 
way house."  The  woman  assured  me  that  it  was  two  miles  ahead  ;  and,  in  the  plenitode 
of  her  kind  feelings,  promised  that  I  should  find  "  plenty  o*  liquor  dar."  After  driving  at 
least  four  miles,  I  perceived  that  I  had  *<  run  ofiT  the  track,"  mistaking  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  main  road  for  the  highway  itself.  After  traversing  the  deep,  sandy  way, 
in  the  gloom,  until  almost  eight  o'clock,  when  traveler  and  horse  were  thoroughly  weaned, 
I  was  cheered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  in  a  few  moments  crossed  a  stream,  and  came 
in  sight  of  a  spacious  mansion,  surrounded  by  many  broad  acres  of  cultivation.  The  merry 
voices  of  children,  who  were  playing  in  the  lane,  were  hushed  as  I  halted  at  the  gate  and 
hailed.  A  servant  swung  it  wide  open  for  my  entrance,  and  when  I  asked  for  entertain- 
ment for  the  night,  the  kindest  hospitality  was  extended.  The  proprietor  of  the  plantation 
was  the  widow  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Severn  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  mother,  residing  with  her,  had  been,  in  former  years,  a  parishioner  of  my  own  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.  This  fact  was  a  sympathetic  link  ;  and  a  home  feel- 
ing, with  its  gentle  influence,  came  over  me  as  the  evening  passed  away  in  pleasant  conver- 
sation. I  left  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  next  morning,  with  real  regret.  I  had 
there  a  foretaste  of  that  open  hospitality  which  I  experienced  every  where  at  the  South,  and 
must  ever  remember  with  gratitude. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  servant,  I  traversed  a  private  road,  to  the  public  one  leading  to 
Annapolis.  The  highway  passes  through  a  barren  region  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  relieved,  occasionaUy,  by  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  and  so  sinuous  was  its  course,  that 
I  crossed  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  rail-way  seven  times  in  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  deep  sand  made  the  journey  toilsome,  and  extended  its  duration  until  almost  an  hour 
past  meridian. 

Annapolis  is  apparently  and  really  an  old  town.  Many  of  its  houses  are  of  the  hip-roofed 
style  of  an  earlier  generation,  with  the  distinctive  features  of  Southern  houses,  so  odd  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  eyes  of  a  Northern  pan — ^the  chimneys  projecting  from  the  gable,  from  the 
ground  to  their  tops.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the  south  branch  of  the  River  Sev- 
ern, upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  Acton's  and  Covey's  Creeks,  which  rise  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other.     It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  surrounding 


*  This  gentlemaD  was  Mr.  Foe.  His  widow,  the  lady  who  oat  out  the  garments,  was  living  when  La 
Fayette  visited  Baltimore  in  1824.  The  two  patriots  met,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. — 
See  NiUi'i  RegUter,  24th  Ootoher,  1824. 
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oountiy,  where  ftlmost  every  diversity  of  picturesque  scenery  is  exhibited,  except  the  gran- 
deur of  lofty  mountains. 

Annapolis  was  erected  into  a  town,  port,  and  place  of  trade  in  1683,  under  the  name  of 
the  *•  Town  land  at  Proctor's,"  or  **  The  Town  land  at  Severn."  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  received  the  name  of  '*  Anne  Arundle  Town,*'  and  was  made  the  naval  station  of  the  in- 
fant colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  ^  It  received  the  name  of  Annapolis  (Anne*s  city) 
in  1 703,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Quetfn  Anne,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England.  Be- 
fore noticing  the  associations  which  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  Annapolis,  let  up 
consult  the  chronicles  of  the  state. 

Maryland  was  settled  at  a  little  later  period  than  New  England.     The  London  Com- 
pany, of  which  Sir  George  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  was 
a  member,  claimed,  under  its  charter,  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  from  the  head  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays— -the  boundary  line  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 


New  Netherlands— to  an  undefined  boundary  south  and  west.  Calvert  was  a  young  man 
of  good  birth  and  fine  talents.  He  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  (afterward  Earl  of  Salisbury ),  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  under  James  the  First. 
Calvert  was  appointed  by  Cecil  his  private  secretary, &  which  office  he  held  for  several 
years.  Cecil  died  in  1612.  Calvert  appears  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  his  king, 
for,  in  1617.  James  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  appointed  him  clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and,  two  years  later,  made  him  principal  secretary  of  state,  as  successor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lake.  In  1624,  Calvert  resigned  his  office,  not,  as  Fuller  says,  because 
•<  he  freely  confessed  himself  to  the  king  that  he  was  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he 
must  be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or  violate  his  conscience  in  discharging  his  office,"'  for  he  was 
doubtless  a  Roman  Catholic  from  his  earliest  youth,  if  not  bom  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church, 
but  probably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  schemes  of  foreign  coloniza- 
tion, in  which  he  was  interested.  On  retiring  from  the  secretary's  office,  the  king  continued 
him  a  privy  counselor,  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  in  Longford,  Ireland,b  with  a  pen- 
non  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  created  him  "  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore,  Ireland." 
He  already  had  a  patent  as  absolute  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  New- 
foundland. After  the  death  of  James,  in  1625,  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Avalon,  where, 
with  his  family,  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  England.  He  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1626  ;  and,  although  a  member  of  the  London  Company,  and  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Charles,  the  successor  of  James,  he  was  required  by  the  local  authorities  of  that 
colony  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.*  Baltimore  was  ofiended,  for  he  con- 
^dered  the  requisition  as  an  intended  insult,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  himself,  or  allow  his  attendants  to  do  so  ;  and  soon  afterward  departed  from 
the  James  River,  and  made  a  voyage  up  the  Chesapeake.  He  entered  the  Potomac,  was 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  projected  a  settlement  upon  the  upper  portions 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  London  Company  dissolved  in  the  mean  while.  Baltimore  successfully  applied  to 
Charles  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  land  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  1632  the  king  gave 
him  permission  to  frame  a  charter  for  a  province,  to  suit  himself.  The  grant  included  the 
present  area  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  the  territory  was  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Virginia  charter,  and  Kent  Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Annapolis,  was  already  occupied.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Maryland  charter  was  penned  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself.  Before  it 
passed  the  seals,  Calvert  died,^  leaving  his  son  Cecil  heir  to  his  title  and  fortune,  c  April  2S. 
The  charter  was  executed  about  two  months  aflerward,<l  and  signed  by  Cecil,  with 
no  alteration  from  the  original  except  in  the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  called  *^^^^ 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  instead  of  CrescerUia, 

■  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England. 

'  The  Oath  of  Sapremaoy  was  one  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  eoolesiastioa)  or  temporal  aflain 
in  England,  which  was  required  to  be  taken,  along  with  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  by  persons,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify them  for  office. 
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u  the  fint  Lord  Baltimore  named  it.     This  charter  wsa  lull  of  the  ideai  of  abaolntism  and 
royal  preiogativM  which  diBtiDguiahed  the  character  and  career  of  Jomei  and  hii  lonCharlea. 

It  made  the  praprietcr  abwiute  lord  of  the 

province — "Abiolutits  Domimus  et  Propri' 
etariut" — with  the  Toyaltiea  of  a  count  pal- 
atine.    Theoretically,  he  was  not  inferior  in 
righta  and  priTilegea  to  the  long  himtelf. 
He  could  make  lawe  with  the  advice  of  the 
freemen,  and  withhold  his  anmt  from  tnch 
aa  he  did  not  approve.      He  claimed,  and 
aometimei   practiced,  the  right  to  dispenM 
with  thelawf,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ple! and  oceaaional  practice  of  King  Jamei. 
^t       He  wai  authorized  to  create  manorial  leni- 
ty .\     abipa  ;   to  beetow  titles  upon  the  meritonons 
''^      of  hia  tu&jects ;  to  summon,  by  writs,  any 
freemen  he  chose,  to  take  a  seat  in  a  legis- 
lative Assembly  without  election  ;   to  make 
ordinances  of  equal  force  with  the  lawa  with- 
out the  confirmation  of  the  Assembly ;  te 
declare  martial  law  at  his  pleasnre— for  be 
had  ftbeolute  control  of  the  military  and  na- 
val force  of  the  colony— and  to  present  min- 
istera  to  the  parishes.      Such  were  the  ex- 
tensive powers  which  the  charter  of  Mary- 
land conferred  upon  the  proprietor  ;  yet  the 
absolute  aathority  of  the  "  Baron  of^  Balti- 
more" waa  conceded  rather  with  reference 
to  the  crown  than  the  ooloniata,  for  the  char- 
ter contained  concessiona  and  grants  to  the  people  sufficient  to  guarantee  them  against  op- 
preasion.      The  priviiegea,  liberties,  and  franchises  of  liege  subjects  of  England,  bom  within 
the  realm,  were  secured  to  them  ;  they  were  protected  against  the  operation  of  all  Uw*  re- 
pugnant to  the  statutes  and  customs  of  England  ;  and  tbey  wero  forever  exempted,  t^  an 
express  covenant  in  the  charter,  from  all  "  impositiona,  onstoms,  or  other  taxations,  quotaa, 
or  contributions  whatever,"  to  be  levied  by  the  king  or  hia  anoceaaon.     The  sovereign  did 
not  reaerve  to  himself  even  the  right  of  anperintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  or  the 
power  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  its  laws.      In  fact,  the  province  of  Uaryland  waa,  by 
its  royal  charter,  made  independent  of  the  crown  from  the  beginning  ;  it  was  what  the  pro- 
prietor termed  it,  "  a  separate  monarchy."     The  dependence  wai  acknowledged  only  by  the 
proviaion  of  the  charter  which  obliged  the  proprietor  to  acknowledge  fealty  by  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  the  king  of  two  Indian  arrows  yearly,  and  a  fifUi  of  all  gold  or  ailver  ora  whioh  might 
be  found. 

The  true  glory  of  the  first  Maryland  charter  conaista  in  the  religious  freedom  which  it 
recognizee ;  a  freedom  reaascrted  and  enforced  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1649,  seven- 
teen years  after  the  charter  passed  the  seals,  when  the  whole  realm  of  England  was  in  com- 
motion on  account  of  the  execution  of  the  king  and  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  un- 
der Cromwell.  To  Lord  Baltimore  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  lawgiver  in  Chiis- 
tendom  who  made  freedom  of  oonaoienoe  the  baais  of  a  atate  eonatitntion.  There  aeema  to 
be  aomething  paradoxical  in  the  fact  that  an  abaolutist  in  political  affairs  should  have  been 
BO  deraooratio  in  matters  of  religion.  But  Baltimore  was  a  latitudinarian  ;  sagacious,  far- 
tighted,  and  awake  to  the  best, temporal  interests  of  himself  and  bis  sucoessors.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  growth  of  hia  colony  depended  greatly  upon  the  extent  of  religioua  free- 
dom which  might  be  guaranteed  to  emigrants.     Fenecution  waa  overturning  many  peacefal 
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homes  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  to  wherever  the  light  of  toleration  was  seen,  thousands  of  the 
oppressed  made  their  way.  He  was  exceedingly  tolerant  himself,  or  he  never  would  have 
retained  the  friendship  of  James ;  and  therefore  his  feelings  and  interests  were  coincident. 
His  Catholic  brethren  were  more  or  less  persecuted  in  England ;  while  the  Puritans,  who 
were  peopling  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  had  also  been  "  harried  out  of  the  land"  by 
the  hierarchy.  Maryland  was  made  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  ;  not  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics alone,  but  for  the  English  Puritans,  and  the  equally  harassed  reformers  of  Virginia, 
nnder  the  administration  of  the  bigoted  Berkeley. 

The  first  two  hundred  settlers,  who  came  with  Leonard  Calvert*  (brother  of  Cecil, 
and  first  governor  of  the  province),  were  principally  Roman  Catholics,  but  in  a  few 
years  Protestants  became  almost  as  numerous  as  they.  These  settled  upon  the  unoccupied 
territory  north  of  the  Patuxent,  and  formed  a  new  county  which  they  called  Severn,  or 
Anne  Arundel,  extending  nearly  to  the  present  site  of  Baltimore.  *<  All  the  world  outside 
of  these  portals  [St.  MichaeFs  and  St.  Joseph's,  as  the  first  emigrants  denominated  the  two 
headlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomae,  now  Point  Lookout,  and  Smith's  Point]  was  in- 
tolerant, proBcriptive,  vengeful  against  the  children  of  a  dissenting  faith.  Only  in  Mary- 
land, throughout  this  wide  world  of  Christendom,  was  there  an  altar  erected,  and  truly  ded- 
icated to  the  freedom  of  Christian  worship."'  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  fifteen 
months  before  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  executed,  Roger  Williams  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet of  intellectual  freedom  in  New  England,  and  **  it  became  his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon 
that  principle,  and  to  stamp  himself  upon  its  rising  institutions,  in  characters  so  deep  that 
the  impress  has  remained  to  this  day.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  notice  in  detail  the  pr(>gress  of  the  Maryland 
colony.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Leonard  Calvert,  who,  in  February,  1634,  ar- 
rived at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  with  about  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics.  The  Vir- 
ginians had  remonstrated  against  the  grant  to  Baltimore,  but,  by  express  commands  of  the 
king,  Harvey,  then  governor,  received  Calvert  with  courtesy.  Early  in  March  he  sailed  up 
the  Potomac,  and,  casting  anchor  under  an  island  which  he  called  St.  Clement,  he  fired  his 
first  cannon,  erected  a  cross,  and  took  possession  "  in  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain.'"  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  Creek,  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Washing- 
ton, fifteen  miles  south  of  Washington  City.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  village  at  that  place 
was  friendly ;  but  Calvert,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  settle  so  high  up  the  river,  returned,  and 
entered  the  stream  now  called  St.  Mary's.  He  purchased  a  village  of  the  Indians,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement,  b  Founded  upon  religious  toleration  and  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice/  the  colony  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  resources  ;  and  peace,  except 

'  Kennedy's  Discourse  on  the.  Lift  and  Character  of  George  Calvert^  before  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1845,  page  43.  '  Bancroft,  i.,  375.  '  Belknap. 

^  As  an  instance  of  the  determination  to  preserve  peace  within  bis  borders,  Leonard  Calvert  issued  a 
proclamation  in  1638,  to  prohibit  '^all  unreasonable  disputations  in  point  of  religion  tending  to  the  disturb- 
vince  of  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in  religion."  A  Catholic 
gentleman  (Captain  Comwaleys)  had  two  Protestant  servants.  They  were  one  day  reading  aloud,  together, 
Smith's  Sermons,  and  were  overheard  by  Cornwaleys's  overseer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  reading  a  passage 
in  which  the  pope  was  called  anti-Christ,  and  the  Jesuits  anti-Christian  ministers.  The  overseer  abufied 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  read  no  more.  The  servants  preferred  a  formal  complaint  against  the  overseer, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  governor  and  council.  Of  the  latter,  Comwaleys  was  one.  The  parties  were  heard, 
and  the  overseer  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  ordered  to  remain  in  prison  until  he  should 
find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior  in  future.  This  case  shows  the  tolerant  spirit  of  a  Catholic  administra- 
tion.— Kennedy's  Discourse^  page  45. 

The  act 'for  religions  liberty,  passed  in  1649,  contained  a  olaose  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings  for  abusive  expressions  between  the  parties ;  such  as  idolater,  popish  priest,  Jesuit,  and  Jes- 
nited  papist,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  heretic,  schismatic,  round-head,  aind  similar  epithets. — ^Lang- 
ford,  page  29. 

The  clatise  for  religious  freedom  in  the  act  of  1649  extended  only  to  Christians.  It  was  introdooed  by 
the  proviso  that,  **  wluttsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  or  reproach  the  Holy  Trinity,  er 
any  of  the  three  perwns  thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  death*'' 
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daring  the  troubleB  arising  from  the  refusal  of  Claybome,  an  original  settler,  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  governor,  reigned  within  its  borders  until  1642,  when  petty  hostilities 
were  earried  on  against  the  Indians.  Leonard  Calvert  was  appointed  governor*  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  the  proprietor's  lieutenant ;  and  in  1635  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  convened  at 
St.  Mary's.  A  representative  government  was  established  in  1639,  the  people  being  al- 
lowed to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  proprietor  were  defined,  and  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  confirmed  to  the  colonists.  The  Indian 
hostilities  closed  in  1644,  and  the  next  year  a  rebellion  under  Clayborne  involved  the  prov- 
ince in  a  civil  war.     The  revolt  was  suppressed  in  August  the  following  year. 

Religious  animosity  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  finally  became  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  and  in  1649  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Toleration  Act.  This  al- 
layed party  strife  for  a  while.  At  this  time  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  and  Crom- 
well became  the  chief  magistrate  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  warm  in 
his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  king  while  his  afiairs  were  prosperous,  when  he  saw  the 
downfall  of  royalty  inevitable,  was  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publicans. Thomas  Green,  his  governor,  who  had  hastily  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second, 
on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  father,  was  removed,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  William 
Stone,  a  Protestant,  who  "  was  always  asealously  afl^ted  to  the  Parliament." 

In  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  first  divided  into  two  branches,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  that  session,  all  taxes  were 
prohibited  except  by  the  consent  of  the  freemen. 

In  1651,  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  established  its  supremacy  in  England,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  govern  Maryland.  Stone,  Lord  Baltimore's  lieutenant,  was  re- 
moved ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  he  was  restored 
to  his  full  powers.  The  commissioners,  however  (who  had  retired  to  Virginia),  entered  Ma- 
ryland, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  warrant  into  their  hands.  The  Protestants, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  had  the  power,  by  majority,  in  their  own 
hands,  questioned  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  herediUry  proprietor.  They  stoutly  con- 
tended for  religious  liberty,  yet  they  actually  disfranchised  those  who  difiiered  from  them  in 
religious  opinions.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Assembly  ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  toward  the  close  of  1654,  declaring  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  ! 

Early  in  1655,  Stone,  with  greater  loyalty  to  his  master,  the  proprietor,  than  to  his  re- 
ligious profession,  organized  an  armed  body  of  Catholics,  and  seized  the  provincial  records. 
Civil  war  raged  with  fury,  and  was  intensified  by  the  heat  of  religious  acrimony.  The 
Catholics  were  finally  defeated.  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  and  four  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  province,  attached  to  Baltimore's  party,  were  executed. 

Josiah  Fendall,  who  had  actively  supported  Stone,  and  headed  an  insurrection,  was  ap 
pointed  governor,  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1656,  but  he  was  soon  arrested  by  the  Protestant 
party.  He  was  a  man  of  good  address,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  himself  acknowl- 
edged as  governor.*  The  proprietor  was  restored  to  all  his  rights,  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  them,  for,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Assembly,  knowing  the 
animosity  of  the  king  against  Lord  Baltimore,  dissolved  the  Upper  House,  and  assumed  to 

^  Clayborne  having  obtained  a  royal  lioense  in  1631  to  traffic  with  the  Indiaos,  had  established  two  set- 
tlements, one  on  the  island  of  Kent,  and  one  othev  near  the  month  of  the  Sosqueluuina.  Clayborne  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Baltimoie^  bat  sought  to  maintain  his  own  claims  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Virginia,  whence  bfi  was  sent  to  England  for  trial  as  a  traitor.  He  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  but,  alter  a  full  hearing,  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  declared 
valid,  against  the  earlier  license  of  Clayborne.  The  latter  returned  to  Maryland,  got  up  a  rebellion  in  1645, 
and  drove  Governor  Calvert  into  Virginia.  'fW  a  year  and  a  half  the  insurgents  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  brooded  over  the  infant  colony.  Clayborne  afterward  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  und^  the  Protectorate,  to  govern  Maryland. 
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itMlf  the  whole  legislatiye  power  of  the  state.*  They  declared  that  do  power 
should  he  recognized  in  Maryland  except  their  own  and  the  king^s.  Fendall 
then  surrendered  his  trust  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  accepted  from  the  Assembly  a  new  com- 
mission as*  governor.  Charles,  however,  forgave  Baltimore  for  his  homage  to  the  Repub- 
lieans,  for  he  was  assured  by  that  courtier  that  his  partialities  had  always  been  really  in 
favor  of  the  royal  cause.  The  same  year  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  were  restored,  and 
Philip  Calvert  appointed  governor.  Fendall  was  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  but,  under  A  general  pardon  to  political  oflenders,  wisely  proclaimed 
by  Lord  Baltimore,  he  escaped  death.  He  was  only  fined  a  trifling  sum,  and  declared  in- 
eligible for  office  forever.' 

Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1675,  and  was  succeeded  in  title  and  fortune  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Maryland  from  1662  to  1668.  The  new  propri- 
etor caused  the  government  to  be  administered  by  Thomas  Notley,  who  governed  with  equity, 
and  he  became  very  popular  with  all  parties.  Tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  province  until 
the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  which  drove  James  the  Second  from  the  throne,  and 
shook  every  colony  in  America.  False  rumors,  alleging  that  the  Catholics  and  Indians  had 
coalesced  for  the  purpose  of  massacreing  the  Protestants,  aroused  all  the  fire  of  religious  an- 
imosity which  had  been  slumbering  for  years,  and  caused  the  formation  of  an  armed  asso- 
ciation for  the  alleged  defense  of  the  Protestant  faith,  i^nd  of  the  rights  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  successors  of  James.  A  compromise  was  finally  efiiected,  and  the  Catholic  party 
surrendered  the  powers  of  government  to  the  association,  by  capitulation.  A  convention  of 
the  associates  assumed  the  government,  and  exercised  its  functions  until  1691,  when  the 
king,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  deprived  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  of  his  political  rights  as  pro- 
prietor, and  constituted  Maryland,  for  the  first  time,  a  royal  government.  Sir  Lionel  Cop- 
ley was  appointed  governor,  and,  on  his  arrival,^  the  principles  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
emment  were  overturned ;  religious  toleration,  so  freely  conceded  and  so  firmly  main- 
tained when  the  Catholic  proprietors  held  sway,  was  abolished,  and  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  demanding  support  from  general  taxation. 

Maryland  continued  a  royal  province  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Copley,  Nich- 
olson, Blackstone,  Seymore,  Lloyd,  and  Hart,  until  1720,  and  tranquillity  prevailed.     The 
inheritance  of  the  proprietorship  having  fiillen  to  Charles,  infant  heir  of  Lord  Balti- 
more,<)  who,  on  attaining  his  majority ,d  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  George  the    V^ 
First  restored  the  patent  to  the  family.     It  remained  a  proprietary  government  until 
our  Revolution,*  when,  as  an  independent  state,  it  adopted  a  constitution, «  and    nkamatu. 
took  its  place  (the  fourth  in  the  point  of  time)  in  the  confederation  of  states.     A         ^^^^' 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland  had  settled  in  the  province,  and 
the  principles  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  being  favorable  to  republicanism,  they  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  casting  ofi*  the  royal  yoke. 

Annapolis  being  the  capital  of  the  province,  it  was  the  heart  of  political  action.  In  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  Maryland  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  oppress- 
ive measures  of  the  mother  government,  commencing  with  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1765,  a  meeting  of  "  Assertors  of  British  American  privileges"  met  at  Annap- 
olis, <*  to  show  their  detestation  of  and  abhorrence  to  some  late  tremendous  attacks  on  lib- 
erty, and  their  dislike  to  a  certain  late  arrived  officer,  a  native  of  this  province,''*     The 

'  Fendall  afterward  became  concerned  in  a  rebellious  movement,  with  an  accomplice  named  Coode.  He 
was  arrested,  fined  four  thou3and  poands  of  tobacco,  imprisooed  for  non-payment,  and  banished  from  the 
prorince. 

'  The  saoeessive  governors  were  Charles  and  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert ;  Samuel  Ogle ;  Lord  Baltimore ; 
Ogle  again ;  Thomas  Bladen ;  Ogle  again ;  Benjamin  Tasker,  acting  governor ;  Horatio  Sharpe,  and  Robert 
Eden.     Thomas  Johnson  was  the  first  repablican  governor. 

'  This  was  a  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  been  appointed  stamp-master,  while  in  England,  on  the  recommenda- 
tkn  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Snoh  was  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  him,  that  no  one  wooM  purchase  goods 
of  him,  though  offered  at  a  very  low  price.  Jnst  before  the  burning  of  his  effigy  he  escaped  to  New  York, 
in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  presented  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
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landing  of  th&t  officer  wu  at  first  oppowd  and  prevented,  but  he  wai  Gaally  permitted  to 
enter  the  town.  They  made  an  effigy  of  him,  dreaaed  it  curiouily,  placed  it  in  a  cart,  lika 
a  malefactor,  with  tome  aheeti  of  paper  before  it,  and,  while  the  bell  wai  tolling,  paraded 
it  throagh  the  town.  They  proceeded  to  a  hill,  where,  ader  punishing  it  at  the  whipping- 
pbet  and  pillory,  they  hang  it  upon  a  gibbet,  aet  fire  to  a  tar-barrel  underneath,  and  hnmed 
it.'  Governor  Sharpe  informed  the  colonial  lecretary  of  the  proceedings,  and  plainly  told 
him  that,  such  waa  the  temper  of  the  people,  that  any  stamped  paper  which  might  arrive 
would  doubtlcM  be  burned.  Some  of  the  proaoribed  paper,  which  arrived  in  Deoam- 
ber,*  wai  lent  back  by  Governor  Sharpe.  The  people  refused  to  use  the  odious 
stamps,  and  all  legal  business  was  suspended  for  a  while.  The  Maryland  Gazette,  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  (tee  page  259),  appeared  in  mourning  on  the  31tt  of  October,  de- 
otaring,  like  itt  cotemporary,  that  «  The  times  are  Dreadful,  Ditmal,  Doleful,  Doloront,  and 
DoUarleis."  The  editor  isaued  "  an  apparition  of  the  late  Maryland  Gazette"  on  the  lOtfa 
of  December,  and  expressed  his  "  belief  that  the  odious  Stamp  Act  would  never  be  carried 
into  operation." 

On  the  Itt  of  March,  1766,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Baltimore,  Kent,  and  Anne  Arundel 
ooanties  held  their  fint  formal  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Annapolis.  The  Reverend  An- 
drew Lendrum  wai  appointed  moderator,  and  William  Paea  (afterward  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence)  wai  chosen  tecretary.  Joteph  Nicholson,  from  Kent  county,  pre- 
sented an  address  from  that  district,  signed  by  twenty-three  of  the  leading  men.*  It  waa  an 
application  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  provincial  court,  the  secretary  and  commisaary  general, 
and  judgei  of  the  land-ofiicM,  asking  them  to 


resume  the  busiDen  of  their  respective  offices 
regsrdleai  of  the  law.  The  Anne  Arundel 
and  Baltimore  committees  also  signed  the  re- 
qneit,*  which,  being  forwarded  to  those  offi- 
cers, wai  complied  with.  The  Stamp  Act 
that  virtually  became  a  nullity  a  month  be- 
fore the  intelligence  of  its  repeal  arrived. 
That  intelligence  reached  Annapolis  at  noon 
on  the  Sth  of  April,  and  diffiued  unu- 
sual joy  through  the  city.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  people  in 
mirth  and  feitivity,  and  at  an  aaaemblage  in 
the  evening,  "  all  loyal  and  patriotic  toaiti 
were  drank."  The  Assembly  of  Maryland 
voted  a  statue  to  the  king,  and  ordered  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Camden,  a  parliamentary  friend 
of  the  Americaos,  to  be  painted  for  the  State 
House.  On  the  11  th  of  June,  great  rejeic- 
inga  were  again  held  at  Annapobs,  that  day 
having  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 


'  Ridgeley's  jSiaudt  of  Annapolu,  page  136. 

'  The  following  are  the  namei  of  the  Sons  orLibertjof  Kent  conniy,  apponded  to  the  sddreis;  "  Josepti 

.  Nicholson,  William  Ringgold,  William  Stephenson,  Thomu  Ringgold,  Jr.,  Joseph  M'Hard,  Gideon  M'Cao- 

ley,  Daoiel  Tax,  Benjamin  BinniDg,  William  Bordle^,  Jsrvis  James,  William  Stukely,  Joseph  NioholsiHi,  Jr., 

Jamie  Porter,  Thomas  Ringgold,  Junes  Andenon,  Tbomu  Smyth,  William  Murray,  George  Ganel,  S. 

Boftrdloy,  Jr.,  Poroy  Frisby,  Henry  Vandiko,  and  John  Bolton." 

*  The  Anne  Arundel  committee  ooosisted  of  William  Paea,  Samnel  Chase  {also  a  signer  of  the  Deolars- 
tioD  of  Indepeodeuce),  and  Thomas  B.  Hands.  The  Baltimore  county  committee  were  John  Hall,  Robert 
Alexander,  Corbin  Lee,  James  Heath,  John  Moale,  and  William  Lnx.  The  BaltiniDre  town  oocomiUee 
consisted  of  Thomas  Chase,  D.  Chamior,  Robert  Adair,  Reverend  Patrick  Allison,  and  W.  Smith. 

*  Charles  Pratt,  earl  of  Camdeo,  was  the  third  son  of  Chier-juslice  Pratt,  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  v»i 
honi  in  1713,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  His  One  talents  as  a  legal  scholar  hiTing  been  mads 
known  in  a  case  wherein  he  defended  Mr.  Pitt,  that  gentleman,  when  cbancellor  in  1757,  procored  for  Pralt 
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Gorernor  Eden.  Arrtval  of  a  Tea  Ship.  Barning  of  the  VoMel  and  Cat^o 

mayor.  A  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighboring  coanties  were  assembled,  and  in 
the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Robert  Eden  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Maryland.  He  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1769,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  stormy  period  preceding  the  actual 
hostilities  of  the  Revolution,  and  until  the  colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  Governor  Eden  was  respected  by  all  for  his  urbanity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  but  his  duty  to  his  king  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  leading  minds 
in  the  colony  as  the  Revolution  advanced,  and  at  length,  in  consequence  of  several  inter- 
cepted letters.  Congress  recommended  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Maryland  to  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  to  take  possession  of  his  papers.*  ^  The  Baltimore  committee  volun-  aApruis; 
teered  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and,  in  consequence,  became  ^^^ 
involved  in  difficulty  with  the  Maryland  convention.*  A  committee  of  the  convention,  before 
whom  Eden's  letters  were  laid,  reported  that,  in  such  correspondence  as  the  governor  had  car- 
ried on  with  the  ministry,  he  did  not  evince  hostility  to  the  colonists  ;  and  the  matter  ended 
by  signifying  to  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and  quiet  required  him  to  leave  the  province. 

Annapolis  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  Already  public  sen- 
timent had  been  expressed  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill  at  a  general  meeting, t>  and  kicay  is^ 
the  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  October,  the  ship  ^^^* 
Peggy,  Captain  Stewart,  arrived  from  London,  bringing,  among  other  things,  seventeen  pack- 
ages of  tea,  consigned  to  T.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Annapolis.  This  was  the  first  arrival 
of  the  proscribed  article  at  that  port.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  a  general  meeting.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  consignees  had  imported  the 
tea,  and  that  Anthony  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  vessel,  had  paid  the  duty  upon  it.  This 
was  deemed  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  The  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  summoned  to  a  public  meeting  in  Annapolis  the  following  Wednesday.  Mr.  Stew- 
art issued  a  handbill  explaining  the  transaction,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  to  violate  the 
non-importation  pledge ;  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  article  had  been  placed  on  board 
his  ship.  But  the  people,  too  often  cajoled  by  the  whining  of  men  when  their  bad  conduct 
had  brought  them  into  trouble,  were  more  disposed  to  punish  than  to  forgive,  and  they  re- 
solved, at  the  Wednesday  meeting,  to  destroy  the  vessel,  with  its  packages  of  tea.  To  pre- 
vent raising  a  tempest  that  might  not  be  allayed  by  the  simple  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  public  feeling  toward  him,  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  advice  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  others,  consented  to  bum  the  vessel  himself.  Accompanied  by 
some  friends,  he  ran  her  aground  near  Windmill  Point,  and  set  her  on  fire. .  The  people 
were  satisfied,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  *<  The  tea  burning  at  Boston,"  says  M'Mahon, 
**  has  acquired  renown,  as  an  act  of  unexampled  daring  at  that  day  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican liberties;  but  the  tea  burning  of  Annapolis,  which  occurred. in  the  ensuing  fall,  far 
surpasses  it,  in  the  apparent  deliberation,  and  utter  carelessness  of  concealment,  attending 
the  bold  measures  which  led  to  its  accomplishment.*'' 

the  office  of  attorney  general.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1762, 
aod  bad  the  manly  courage,  while  in  office,  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  John  Wilkes,  against  the  wishes  of 
government.  For  this  he  was  applauded  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Camden,  in  1765,  and  in  1766  was  advanced  to  the  Seals.  Throughout  the  struggle 
of  the  Americans  for  right  and  liberty,  he  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  colonists.  In  1782,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  place  he  held,  except  for  a  short  interim,  until  his  death. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1794,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

>  These  letters,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baltimore  committee,  and  were  by  them  transmitted  to 
Congress,  were  addressed  to  the  colonial  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  were  con- 
sidered **  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  America.'^ — Joismali  ofCongrtHy  ii.,  130. 

*  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  then  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  Samuel  Purriance,  chair- 
man of  the  Baltimore  committee,  advising  particular  military  action  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of  Eden  and 
his  papers.  For  this  the  Council  of  Safety  blamed  him,  and  he  was  charged  with  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence. In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Mr.  Jenifer,  chairman  of  the  council,  Lee  fully  justified  himself,  and  ut« 
tared  the  noblest  sentiments  of  patriotism.  '  Hittory  of  Maryland- 
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of  John  Pvki.  Hurlud  Hid  iDdepoideDC*.  His  Sole  Howe  lod  in  AiiDcbiiau. 

At  Elizabethtowo  (now  Hagentown,  in  WMbingtoa  county)  the  cominitteo  of  vigiUoce 
of  the  diatrict  caused  odb  Joho  Parki  to  go  with  his  bat  off,  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  *et 
fire  to  a  chest  often  in  his  pOMCHioD.  The  coramiltee  recommended  eDtire  oon-iDterconrte 
with  Parks ;  but  the  populace,  thinking  the  committee  too  lenient,  satisfied  theraselre*  by 
breaking  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  dwelling.  Tar  and  feathers  were  freely  nsed  in  va- 
rious  places,  and  the  town  committees  exercised  supreme  authority  in  all  local  matters  hav- 
ing a  relation  to  the  great  subject  which  engrossed  the  public  mind. 
■  H>r'<^         When  Congrew  recommended*  the  several  colonies  to  establish  provisional  gov- 

ITis.      emments,  where  it  had  not  already  been  done,  the  Maryland  convention,  as  we 
have  nottCMl  (page  282),  did  not  at  first  concur  with  the  resolution.     On  the  contrary,  they 
voted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  every  exercise  of  authority  under  the 
'  crown. b     Through  the  efibrts  of  Samuel  Chase  and  others  in  calling  county  con- 

TMitions,  a  change  of  public  sentiment  was  speedily  wrought  in  Maryland,  and  on  the  28th 
of  June  the  convention  empowered  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a  resolution  declar- 
ing the  colonies  "free  and  independent."  Her  representatives,  Samuel  Chase,  William  Facs, 
Thomas  Stone,  and  Charles  Carroll,  were  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  signed  the 
great  Declaration.  A  state  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the  1 4tb  of  August  following,  and 
from  that  period  Maryland  labored  assiduously,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  her  sister  colcmies, 
in  maintaining  the  independence  which  Congress  bad  declared. 

Annapolis,  like  Baltimore,  was  frequently  the  scene  of  military  displays,  but  not  of  san- 
guinary conflicts.     When  Washington,  covered  with  all  the  glory  which  victory  in  battle 
can  bestow,  came  fresh  from  the  fields  of  Yorktown,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  passed 
'Nonmberai,    through  An napoLs.c     On  bis  arrival,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  crowds  of 
m\.  eager  gazers  thronged  the  windows  and  the  streets,     A  public  address  was  pre- 

sented by  the  citizens,  and  every 
manifestation  of  esteem  for  the  great 
chief  was  exhibited.  Again,  late 
in  1783,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
the  Contineatst  army  was  disband- 
ed, and  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  State  House  at  An- 
napolis, DOW  venerated,  because  of 
the  glorious  associations  which  clus- 
ter around  it,  was  filled  with  the 
brave,  the  fair,  and  the  patriotic  of 
Maryland,  to  witness  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  that  beloved  chief  re- 
signing his  military  power,  wielded 
with  such  mighty  eaeigy  and  glo- 
rious results  for  eight  long  yean, 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  author- 
JDmrab.rM,    ^'■V  which  gave   it.iJ    . 

"^  The  Continental  Con- 

gress having  adjourned  at  Frioce- 

ton,"  to  meet  at  Annap- 

""™""  *■    oils  on  the  26th  of  No- '^'  «""  "'"™'  "  a«»a,olh.i       ^ 

'  TbU  floe  building  is  situated  upon  an  elevation  in  Ibe  center  of  the  oily,  and  is  admired  by  every  tm- 
ilOT,  not  only  for  its  style  of  arcbitectare,  but  for  Ox  beaalj  of  its  locstiaa.  The  bailding  is  of  brick.  The 
supenstnictDre  consists  of  a  spacions  dome,  snnnouDtod  by  two  smKller  ones,  with  a  cupola  of  wood.  From 
the  dome,  a  magnificent  prospect  opens  to  the  eye.  Around  Ibe  spectator  i<  spread  onl  the  city  and  harhar 
like  a  map,  while  Tar  awa.y  to  the  southeast  stretches  the  Cfacsapeake,  with  Kent  Island  and  the  eastern 
shore  looming  up  In  the  diatsDCe.  The  edifice  fronts  Francis  Street,  and  Ibe  hill  on  which  it  Glaods  is  sur- 
ruunded  by  a  Eubstantial  granite  wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  three  gateways.     It  «'iu 
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The  Senato  Chamber  where  Waahington  reaigned  bia  Commiaaion.  Portrait!.  Departure  of  RochwmbcaiL 

▼ember,  was  then  in  session  there.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  the  interesting 
scene  took  place,  so  well  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Marshall  and  others,  and  the  pencil  of 
Trumbull.  I  shall  here  omit  the  details  of  that  closing  event  of  the  war,  for  it  is  too  closely 
connected  with  the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  pur  shores,  a  month  .November  85^ 
previously,*  to  be  separated  from  that  narrative,  without  marring  the  sublime  ^^^ 

beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  peculiar  emotions  which  I  felt  while  sitting 
in  that  room,  copying  the  portraits  of  those  patriots  of  Maryland  who  signed  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.*  The  little  gallery  wherein  stood  Mrs.  Washington  and  other  distin- 
guished ladies  when  the  chief  resigned  his  commission,  is  still  there,  and  unchanged ;  and 
the  doors,  windows,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  belongings  are  the  same  which  echoed 
the  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  on  that  occasion.  The  very  spot  where  Mifflin,  the 
president,  and  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  Congress  sat,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  ratified,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Reflecting  upon  the  events  which  consecrate 
it,  that  hall,  to  me,  seemed  the  shrine  wherein  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism  should  dwell, 
for  there  the  victorious  warrior  for  freedom  laid  his  sword  upon  the  altar  of  Peace — ^there 
the  sages  of  a  people  just  made  free  ratified  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace,  friendship,  and  po- 
litical equality  with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth,  wrung  from  its  rulers  by  the  vir- 
tues and  prowess  of  men  who  scorned  to  be  unrequited  vassals.  From  that  hall,  like  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  reconciliation  went  out,  never  to  return  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  deluge  of  misery  which  war  had  brought  upon  the  land  was  assuaged,  the 
floods  had  returned  to  their  proper  boundaries,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  new  republic 
were  smiling  with  the  blessings  of  returning  prosperity  and  quiet.  The  gentle  spirit  found 
a  resting-place  every  where  throughout  the  broad  land. 

~  I  have  little  else  to  note  concerning  Annapolis,  as  connected  with  my  subject.  The 
French  army  was  encamped  upon  the  College  green  for  a  short  time,  while  on  its  march 
northward  in  1782,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that  Rochambeau  and  his  suite  embarked  for 
France.  Great  rejoicings  were  held  in  April,  1783,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities.  Three  years  aAer  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  commis- 
sioners from  the  several  states  met  at  Annapolis,  **  to  consider  on  the  best  means  of  reme- 
dying the  defects  of  the  Federal  government."^  This  convention  was  the  incip-  bgepieraber, 
lent  step  toward  framing  our  Federal  Constitution,  a  subject  to  be  noticed  in  de-  ^''^ 

tail  hereaAer.  From  that  period  the  city  rather  declined  in  commerce  and  general  import- 
ance ;  for  Baltimore,  having  been  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  custom-house,  and 
supported  by  a  thriving  agricultural  population,  soon  outstripped  it  in  trade.  But  Annap- 
olis remains  the  political  metropolis  of  Maryland. 

ereeted  in  1772,  apon  the  site  of  the  old  Coart-house,  bailt  in  1706.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  by  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Eden.  The  4ome  was  not  bailt  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  architect  was  Joseph  Clarke. 
Tradition  relates  that  vr^.en  Governor  Eden  struck  the  comer  stone  with  a  mallet,  at  the  time  of  laying  it, 
a  severe  clap  of  thunder  burst  over  the  city,  though  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Thomas  Dsjice, 
who  executed  the  stucco  work  of  the  dome,  fell  from  the  scaffold,  and  was  killed,  just  as  he  finished  the 
center  pieoe.-»-See  Ridgeley's  JitMoU  of  JlnnapolU. 

^  FuU-length  portraits  of  Carroll,  Chase,  Paoa,  and  Stone,  grace  the  walls  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  Copies 
of  the  heads  of  these  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  Carroll  and  Stone  were  painted  by  Sully,  the  other  two  by  Bordley — ^both  native  artists.  Il 
is  worthy  of  remaii:  that  the  four  signers  were  then  residents  of  Annapolis.  The  portrait  of  Paca  is  a  fine 
picture  of  a  (bshiooable  gentleman  of  that  day.  His  coat  is  a  claret  color,  vest  white  silk,  black  silk  breech- 
es, and  white  silk  stockings.  Stone,  who  is  sitting,  has  a  graver  appearance.  His  coat  is  brown,  vest  and 
breeches  black  silk,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Carroll  and  Chase  are  both  sitting.  The  former  has  an 
overcoat  on,  the  skirt  of  which  is  thrown  over  his  knee ;  the  latter  is  dressed  in  his  judicial  robe,  a  simple 
black  gown.  In  the  same  room  is  a  portrait  of  John  Eager  Howard,  and  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham. 
The  latter  a  full-length,  and  in  Roman  costume,  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  (who  was  also  a 
native  of  Maryland),  while  in  England,  and  presented  by  the  artist  to  his  native  state  in  1794.  In  the  hall 
of  the  House 'of  Delegates  is  a  full-length  likeness  of  Washington,  attended  by  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Tilgh- 
man — the  Continental  army  passing  in  review.  This  picture,  commemorative  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  was  also  painted  by  Peale,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Maryland.  In  Trumbuirs 
picture  of  this  room,  in  which  Is  represented  the  commander-in-chief  resigning  his  commission,  the  artist 
fer  the  purpose  of  having  proper  lights  and  shadows,  has  omitted  the  three  large  windows. 
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ioanej  from  AnnapoliB  to  Washington. 


ProAulon  of  Gates. 


Qseen  Anne  and  its  DecHiM. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"  How  lovely  all, 
How  calmly  beautiful !     Long  shadows  fall 
More  darkly  o^er  the  wave  as  day  declines, 
Tet  from  the  west  a  deeper  glory  shines, 
While  every  crested  hill  and  rocky  height 
Each  moment  varies  in  the  kindling  light 
To  some  new  form  of  beaaty — changing  through 
All  shades  and  colors  of  the  rainbow's  hue, 
*  The  last  still  loveliest,'  till  the  gorgeous  day 
Melts  in  a  flood  of  golden  light  away. 
And  all  is  o'er.'' — Sabah  Helbk  Whitman. 


OWARD  the  decline  of  a  brilliant  afternoon,  I  left  Annapolis  for 
Washington  City.  The  air  was  as  balmy  as  spring ;  *'  December  as 
pleasant  as  May."  The  west  was  glowing  with  radiant  beauty  at 
sunsetting  when  I  crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  South  River,  and 
quafied  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  a  bubbling  spring  at  the  toll-house 
on  the  southern  side.  The  low,  sandy  country  was  exchanged  for 
a  region  more  rolling  and  diversified  ;  and  my  ride  during  the  early 
evening,  with  a  half  moon  and  brilliant  stars  casting  down  their  mild 
efiulgence,  would  have  been  delightful,  but  for  the  provoking  ob- 
structions which  a  lack  of  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  had  left  in  the  way.  The 
highway  was  the  **  county  road,''  yet  it  passed,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  Annapolis 
to  Washington,  through  plantations,  like  a  private  wagon-path,  without  inclosure.  Wher- 
ever the  division  fences  of  fields  crossed  the  road,  private  interest  had  erected  a  barred  gate 
to  keep  out  intrusive  cattle,  and  these  the  traveler  was  obliged  to  open.  Being  my  own  foot- 
man, I  was  exercised  in  limbs  and  patience  to  my  heart's  content,  for,  during  a  drive  of 
thirteen  miles  that  evening,  I  opened  fifteen  gates ;  who  closed  them  I  have  never  ascer- 
tained. The  miles  seemed  excessively  long ;  the  gates  were  provokingly  frequent.  I  never 
paid  tribute  with  greater  reluctance,  for  it  was  the  exaction  of  laziness  and  neglect. 

I  crossed  the  Patuxent  at  seven  o'clock,  and  halted  at  Queen  Anne,  a  small,  antiquated- 
looking  village,  some  of  the  houses  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  were  erected  during  the  reign  of 
its  godmother.  It  is  close  to  the  Patuxent,  and  for  many  years  was  the  principal  depot 
in  the  state  for  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco.  Flat-bottomed  boats  bore  away  from  it, 
in  former  years,  heavy  cargoes  of  the  nauseous  stufi*;  now  sand-bars  fill  the  river  channel, 
and  the  freight-boats  stop  eight  miles  below.  The  tobacco  business  has  ceased ;  the  rail- 
way from  Annapolis  to  Washington  has  withdrawn  the  business  incident  to  a  post-route,  and 
every  thing  indicates  decay.  There  was  no  tavern  in  the  place,  but  I  procured  a  supper 
and  comfortable  lodgings  at  the  post-office.  We  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  before 
«« sun  up,"  as  the  Southerners  say,  I  was  on  my  way  toward  the  Federal  city,  twenty-three 
miles  distant. 

I  had  hardly  lefl  the  precincts  of  Queen  Anne  before  a  huge  red  gate  confronted  me !  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  ghost  of  one  I  had  encountered  the  night  before,  but  its  substan- 
tiality as  a  veritable  gate  was  made  manifest  by  the  sudden  halt  of  Charley  before  its  bars. 
I  was  preparing  to  alight,  when  a  colored  boy  came  from  behind  a  shock  of  com,  and  kindly 
opened  the  way.  "  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  gate  ?"  I  inquired.  '*  Don't  know,  massa," 
said  the  lad ;  <*  but  I  reckons  dey  is  pretty  tick,  dey  is,  twixt  here  and  Uncle  Josh's." 
Where  *'  Uncle  Josh"  lived  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  the  gates  more  than  **  pretty  tick" 
all  the  way  until  within  a  short  distance  of  Bladensburg.    In  the  journey  of  thirty-six  miles 
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FSnit  View  of  the  Capitol.  Rainbow  at  Noon.  The  Federal  Cltj,  Capitol,  and  Coagraia  Library 

from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  I  passed  through  fif^y-thrae  gates  !     tJnlike  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  people  of  the  South,  I  found  them  all  shtU, 

From  the  brow  of  a  hill,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cap- 
itol dome,  and  there  I  opened  the  last  gate ;  each  a  pleasing  reminiscence  now.  I  passed 
to  the  left  of  Bladensburg,^  crossed  the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  Washington 
City,  eastward  of  the  Capitol,  at  one  o'clock.  For  thirty  minutes  I  had  witnessed  a  rare 
phenomenon  at  that  hour  in  the  day.  Dark  clouds,  like  the  gatherings  of  a  summer  shower, 
were  floating  in  the  northeastern  sky,  and  upon  them  refraction  painted  the  segment  of  quite 
a  brilliant  rainbow.  I  once  saw  a  lunar  bow  at  midnight,  in  June,  but  never  before  ob« 
served  a  solar  one  at  mid-day  in  December. 

Our  nationfil  metropolis  is  a  city  of  the  present  entury  ;  for  before  the  year  1800,  when 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  was  permanently  located  there,  it  was  a  small  hamlet, 
composed  of  a  few  houses.  The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Federal  city  was  intrusted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  first  president,  who  chose  the  point  of  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, at  its  confluence  with  the  Anacostia,  or  east  branch  of  that  river.  A  territory  around 
it,  ten  miles  square,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1788. 
The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one  half  of  it,  afler  deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the 
Federal  government,  to  defray  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings. The  city  was  surveyed  under  the  chief  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  was  laid 
out  in  1791.  The  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1793,  but  was  not  yet  completed  on  the 
original  plan,  when,  in  1814,*  the  British  troops,  under  General  Ross,  burned  it, 
together  with  the  library  of  Congress,  the  president's  house,  and  all  the  public  '  ^ 
buildings  except  the  Patent  Office.  The  city  then  contained  about  nine  hundred  houses, 
scattered  in  groups  over  an  area  of  three  miles.  The  walls  of  the  Capitol  remained  firm, 
though  scarred  and  blackened.  The  present  noble  edifice  was  completed  in  1827.*  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  seat  of  government  was  located  at  Washington. 

*■  Bladensborg  is  in  Prioce  George  county,  Maryland,  six  miles  northeast  of  Washington.  It  is  made 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812  from  the  ciroumstanoe  of  a  severe  battle  having  taken  place 
there  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  between  a  small  body  of  Americans  and  aportion  of  the  British  army, 
then  on  its  way  to  destroy  the  Federal  city.  Bladensburg  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  the  cock-pit  for  duelists  who  congregated  at  Washington  City.  There,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1820,  Commodores  Decatur  and  Barron  fought  with  pistols.  The  latter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  distracted  wife  that  night,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

'  The  Capitol  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  of  white  freestone.  It  is  upon  an  eminence  almost  eighty 
feet  above  tide-water,  in  the  center  of  a  large  square.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  edifice,  with  two  wings 
The  north  wing  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of  S480,202.  The  comer  stone 
was  laid  by  President  Washington.  The  apron  and  trowel  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  are  preserved,  and  were  used  by  Grand  Master  B.  B.  French,  at  the  recent  (1851) 
ceremonies  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  another  enlargement  of  the  Capitol.  The  south  wing  was  com- 
menced in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $308,808.  The  central  building  was  commenced 
in  1818,  and  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $957,647.  The  whole  edifice  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a 
half  acres,  exclusive  of  the  circular  inclosure  for  fuel,  which  forms  an  elegant  area  and  glacis  on  the  west 
front.  The  length  of  the  front,  including  the  two  wings,  is  352  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet. 
A  projection  on  the  east,  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  65  feet  wide,  and  another,  on  the  west  front, 
S3  feet  wide.  There  is  a  portico  of  22  columns,  38  feet  high,  on  the  east  front,  and  on  the  west  front  it 
another  portico  of  10  columns.  The  whole  height  of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Not- 
withstanding the  spaciousness  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  use  of  our  growing  repub- 
lic, and  an(^er  adidition  is  now  (1852)  in  process  of  erection. 

The  British  set  fire  to  both  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  president's  house,  a  mile  distant,  at  the  same 
time.  The  government  officers  and  the  people  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
library  of  Congress,  the  furniture  of  the  president's  house,  with  other  articles  of  taste  and  value,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  the  public  stores,  and  vessels  and  buildings  at  the  navy-yard, 
were  consumed ;  and,  not  content  with  this  destraction,  they  mutilated  the  beautiful  monument  ereisted  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  the  naval  heroes  who  fought  at  Tripoli.  The  library  of  Congress  was  re- 
plaeed  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  1815,  for  the  sum  of  $23,000.  It  contaiMd  7000  vol- 
omes,  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  A  large  portion  of  this  library,  which  had  been  in* 
ereaMd  to  55,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  1851.  It  was 
the  result  of  accident.  About  20,000  volumes  were  saved.  The  original  portrait  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
frum  which  the  copy  printed  on  page  267  of  this  work  was  made,  and  also  that  of  the  Baron  Steuben,  bj 
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WathiDgtoa  Citj'haa  no  Revolotionary  hiBtory  of  ita  own;  but  in  the  library  of  Con- 
greH  ;  the  archives  of  the  State  and  Wat  DepaTtmentt ;  in  the  roonu  of  the  National  In- 
stitute,' and  the  prirate  collection  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  I  found  muoh  of  value  and  interest 
The  city  waa  full  of  the  life  and  activity  incident  to  the  asaembliag  of  Congreat,  aad  I  paaaed 
four  days  there  with  pleaauie  and  profit.  My  first  evening  was  spent  in  the  compaDy  of 
the  venerable  widow  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  surviving  daughter  orGeoeral  Philip 
Sohnjlei.  Mrs,  Hamilton  was  then>  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  yet  her  mind  tjiteimibti. 
teemed  to  have  all  the  elasticity  of  a  woman  of  uxty.     A  aunny  chaerfulneu,  ^^*^ 

which  has  shed  its  bJeis-  _  -.-,-.  gers,  venerated  by  all. 

ed  influence  around  her  She  is,  I  believe,  the 

during  a  long  life,  still  last  of  the  belles  of  the 

makes  her  society  geni-  Revolution — 4faelastof 

al  and  attractive.     Her  those  who  graced  the 

memory,  faithful  to  the  social   gatherings  hon- 

impressions  of  a  long  and  ored    by   the    presence 

eventful   experience,  is  of  WaiJiiDgton  and  his 

aver  ready,  with  its  va-  lady  during  the  strug- 

ried    reminiscences,    to  gle  for  independence — 

give  a  charm  to  her  coo-  the  last  of  those  who 

vernation  upon  subjects  gave  brilliancy  to  the 

oonoected  with  our  bis-  ||  levees  of  the  first  pres- 

tory.      With  an  afiec-         A  ident,  and,  with  Lucy 

tionate  daughter  (Mrs.     .'  I  Knox  and  others,  shared 

Holly),  she  lives  in  ete-  *  the   honors  and  atten- 

gant  retirement  in  the  tiops  of  the  noble  and 

metropolis,  be-  y^  refined   of  all 

frilnds,  bono"    O     ^^'^'^  /T    ^^'^'i</^^^^?'T_^  orowd^  to  the 

ed    by    stran-  .  ^r  public  audien- 

■  Decmber,     ^^  of  the  venerated  Pater  Patria,  when  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.     Two 

^^^'         years  later,*  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  her  hospitality,  and  again  to  draw  instruo- 

bJuDBT,        tion  from  the  clear  well  of  her  experience.     She  still  lives,    at  the  age  of  ninety- 

^^^  four,  with  the  promise*  of  centenary  honois  impressed  upon  her  whole  being. 

May  Time,  who  has  dealt  so  gently  with  her,  bear  her  kindly  to  the  goal  of  a  hundred  years  ! 

In  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute  (a  portion  of  the  Patent  C^ce  building)  are  a  few 
of  the  moat  interesting  relics  of  the  Revolution  now  in  existence,  carefully  preserved  in  a 
glass  case.  Upon  the  floor  stands  Washington's  cainp  chest,  an  old  fashioned  hair  trunk, 
twenty-one  inchea  in  length,  fineen  in  width,  and  ten  in  depth,  filled  with  the  table  furni- 
ture used  by  the  chief  during  the  war.  The  compartments  are  so  ingeniously  arranged, 
that  they  contain  a  gridiron  ;  a  ooflee  and  tea  pot ;  three  tin  sauce-pans  (one  movable  handle 
being  used  for  all) ;  five  glasa  flasks,  used  for  honey,  salt,  eofiee,  port  wine,  and  vinegar ; 
three  large  tin  meat  dishes  ;  sixteen  plates  ;*  two  knives  and  five  forks  i  a  candlestick  and 

Pim,  on  page  341,  were  burned,  together  with  a  larfje  oolleotion  of  ancient  and  modem  medals,  presented 
bj  Alexander  Tattenutre,  and  other  precioos  tbin|^  wbich  can  not  be  replaced.  The  original  Declaration 
<^  Independence  was  again  saved  trota  the  flames. 

■  The  Naiiomallttilitulim/ortlu  Promotion  of  Seitnct  was  organised  at  Wsshinglon  City  in  1840.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  ia  patron  ;  tbe  heads  of  the  Departments  eonstilote  the  ilireclora  on  the  part 
dT  the  goremment,  and  an  equal  niimbor-or  literary  and  soienliHo  citizens  are  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
inslilutioe.  Its  collections  (to  whicb  have  been  added  those  of  tbe  United  Slates  Eiplorirtf;  Eipediliou,  end 
the  Historical  Societj  and  Colambia  Institute  of  the  District)  are  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Patent  Office  build- 
ing, a  room  2T5  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide. 

<  These  are  the  dishes  alluded  to  in  the  rollowing  letter,  written  hy  Washington,  at  West  Point,  to  Dr. 
John  Cochran,  sergcon  general  of  the  northern  departnienl  of  the  Continental  array.  It  is  dated  "  Augnst 
16,  IT79,"  The  original  is  in  the  present  posees*ion  of  tbe  NAw  York  Historical  Society,  where  it  wai 
deposited  by  Dr.  Cocbrao's  too,  tbe  lote  Mi^  Cochran,  of  Oswego.     See  page  331,  vol.  i. 
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tinderbox ;  tin  boxes  for  tea  and  sugar,  aad  five  small  bottle*  for  pepper  and  olhet  mate- 
riali  for  making  Kup.  Such  oompowd  the 
appointmenlB  for  the  table  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  American  armies,  while 
battling  for  independence,  and  laying  tha 
comer  atone  of  our  republic.  What  a  con- 
trast with  the  camp  equipage  of  the  heroe* 
of  other  times  and  other  lands,  whom  history 
has  apotheosized,  and  whom  the  people  of 
the  earth  call  great  !'  With  all  the  glitter 
and  the  porap  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
dazzle  the  superficial  eye,  the  splendor  which 
surround*  them  is  but  dimness  compared  to 
the  true  glory  that  haloe*  the  name  and 
deeds  of  Washington,  appreciated  by  the 
consequences  of  his  career. 
^  '  c       c  Standing  near  the  camp  chest  is  Wash- 

ington's war  sword,  and  with  it  Franklin's 
cane,  bequeathed  to  the  hero  by  the  .sage.'  Of  these  relics  Morris  has  sweetly  sung,  in  his 
ode  called 

"Tua  Swoan  and  the  Staff. 
"The  sword  of  the  HeroT  Time-hallowed  mementoes 

The  staff  of  Ihe  Sage!  Ofthose  who  have  riven 

Whose  valor  and  wisdom  The  scepter  from  tyrants, 

Are  stamp'd  on  the  age  I  '  The  lightning  from  heaven,' 

"  DiAB  DocToa, — 1  have  asked  Mr«.  Cochran  and  Mn.  Livingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  but  un 
I  DM  in  honor  bound  to  apprise  tfaem  of  iheir  fare?  As  I  hate  deoeplion,  even  where  the  imagination  only 
is  concerned,  I  will.  It  la  needless  to  premise  that  my  table  la  Urge  enough  to  hoU  the  ladiei.  Of  this 
tbey  had  ocular  proof  yesterdsy.  To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered  is  rather  more  essential ;  and  this  shall 
be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

"Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  hsd  a  ham,  sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the 
bead  of  the  table ;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  foot ;  and  a  dish  of  beuis,  or  greens,  almost  impercepti- 
ble, daooralea  the  cenler.  When  the  oook  has  a  mind  to  out  a  figure,  whioh  I  presume  will  be  the  cue 
to-morrow,  we  have  two  beef-ateak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  each  side  of  ibe  center  dish, 
dividing  Ibe  space  and  reducing  tha  disTanca  between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six  feel,  which  without  them 
would  be  nearly  twelve  feel  apart.  Of  late  be  has  had  the  surprising  sagacity  to  discover  Ibal  apples  will 
mike  pies ;  and  it  is  a  question  if,  in  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  instead  of  hav- 
ing both  o(  beef-fteaks.  If  the  ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entenunment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it 
on  plates,  enet  tin  but  twH  iron  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  tbua ; 
and  am,  dear  doctor,  yours,"  tic. 

'  Monlbucon,  in  bis  Jmiquity  Exptaintd,  gives  an  account  of  the  splendid  processions  of  (he  conquerors 
<tf  Persia,  and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in  the  tents  of  the  generals.  After  mentioning  ibe  vast  num- 
ber of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  chairs,  Cables,  coucbes,  &c.,  in  the  magnificent  tent  of  Ptolemy  Ftailadelphua, 
be  thus  describes  the  triumphal  piooeasion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 

"  First  came  twenty  thousand  ifacnfonianj,  the  greatest  Part  of  which  had  brass  Shields,  and  others  sil- 
ver Sbiekls.  Then  three  thousand  Horsemen  oUnliach,  most  of  whom  had  gold  Collars  and  gold  Crowns. 
Two  thousand  Horsemen  more,  all  with  gold  Collars.  Eight  bundred  young  Men,  each  wearing  a  gold 
Crown.  A  thousand  young  Men,  each  carrying  a  silver  Tase,  the  least  <^  which  weighed  a  thousand 
Drachms.  Six  bundred  young  Men  more,  each  carrying  a  Vsse  of  Gold  ;  and  two  hundred  Women,  each 
with  a  G(dd  Vase  to  scatter  Perfumes.  Eighty  Women  carried  on  Chairs,  tbe  feet  of  which  were  Gold ; 
snd  five  hundred  other  Women,  carried  on  Chairs  with  silver  feet.  This  pompous  Procession  wonld  appear 
''aj  magniBcent,  were  it  not  put  after  the  former  [Ptolemy  Philadelphus],  which  surpasses  every  thing  that 
can  be  imagined." — StippUmtnt,  tome  iii.,  book  v.,  p.  323. 

1  refer  to  this  parade  as  an  example  of  the  contrast  alluded  to. 

'  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  codicil  to  bis  Will,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with 
a  gold  head  curiously  wrongbt  in  the  form  of  tbe  cap  of  liberty,  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  man- 
kind, Onural  Wiukinglim.  If  it  were  a  scepter,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would  become  it.  It  was  a  prssent 
In  me  frotn  that  excellent  woman,  Madame  De  Forbach,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Deux-Ponts,  connected 
with  some  verses  which  shoald  go  with  it." 
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"  This  weapon,  O  Freedom  !  "  While  F»nie  Dlums  ihe  Iwro 

Wu  dniwn  by  thj  son,  And  patriot  nga, 

And  it  never  wu  shealh'd  Their  nunea  10  embluoa 

Till  the  battle  wu  woa  t  On  Hiatorjr's  pege, 

No  slain  of  dishonor  No  boiier  ralici 

Upon  it  we  «oe  !  Will  Libert;  hoard, 

'Twoa  never  snireDder'd —  Than  Fsaniuk's  ataS^  gaarded 

Eioept  to  the  free  I  B;  WAsmnaTon'R  sword." 

The  war  iwonl  of  tbe  chief  is  incated  in  &  black  leather  sheath,  with 
■ilver  mauDtiogs.  The  handle  ii  ivory,  colored  a  pale  green,  and  wound 
spirally  with  eilver  wire  at  wide  intervals. '  It  was  maniifactDred  by 
J.  Bailey,  Fiahbitl,  New  York,'  and  faaa  the  maker's  name  engraved 
upan  the  hilt.  The  belt  ii  white  leather,  with  silver  mountings,  and 
was  evidently  made  at  an  earlier  period,  for  upon  a  silver  plate  is  en- 
graved -ns?." 

Washington's  commission,  signed  by  John  Hancock,  and  the  suit  of 
clothes  which  he  wore  when  he 
resigned  that  initrument  into  the 
oustody  of  Congress,  at  Annapolis, 
are  also  there,  together  with  a 
piece  of  his  tent,  and  the  portable 
writing-oase  represented  in  the  en 
_,_  ,,  craviniF,  which  he  used  during  all 

of  his  campaigns.  The  case  is  of 
board,  covered  with  black  leather,  ornamented  with  figured  borders.  gvau>  and  oiawt. 
But  the  most  precious  relic  of  all  was  the  original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  upon  parchment,  and  bearing  tbe  autographs  of  the  signers.  In  the  year 
1816,  this  priceless  document  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Owen  Tyler, 
a  teacher  of  penmanship,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fac  simile  of  it  for  publication.  By 
some  process  which  he  used  for  transferring  it,  it  narrowly  escaped  utter  destruction.  Many 
of  the  names  are  almost  illegible,  while  others  are  quite  dim.  This  document  (which  was 
since  removed  to  tbe  Congress  Library),  with  other  precious  things,  was  saved  when  the 
public  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1 8 1 4.  In  another  part  of  the  nxims  of  tbe 
Institute,  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  scientific  collections  made  by  the  exploring  expe- 
dition a  few  years  ago,  is  the  printing-press  with  which  Franklin  labored  in  London,  when 
a  journeyman  printer,  in  1725—6.'  It  is  carefully  preserved  id  a  glass  case.  It  is  as  ex- 
ceedingly rude  apparatus,  and  presents  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  printing  machines  of  Hoe, 
of  the  present  day,  from  which  twenty  thousand  impressions  may  be  thrown  each  hour.  Tbe 
platen  is  of  wood,  the  bed  of  stone.     Its  construction  is  is  the  primitive  style  universally 

'  Dpoe  tbe  tbigb  of  the  chief,  in  Louise's  pictore  of  Waihingtim  Crottmg  Ikt  Dtlamm,  is  a  perfeet  rep- 
resentation of  this  sword.  '  See  noie  on  page  122. 

*  In  1841,  John  B.  Mom.;,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  beieg  in  Liverpool,  was  informed  that  this  press  was  in 
the  poisenion  of  Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons,  of  London.  Mr.  Murray  visited  tbeir  establishment,  and  pro- 
posed to  purchase  Ihe  press  for  Ihe  purpose  of  sending  it  10  America.  The  owners  informed  him  that  they 
hod  thought  of  presenting  it  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  assured  bim  that  they  would  not 
pan  with  it  for  any  other  purpose.  Alter  some  negotiation,  the  Messrs.  Harrild  agreed  to  let  Mr.  Murray 
have  il,  on  oondilion  that  be  should  procure  a  donation  to  the  Printers'  Pension  Society  of  London,  The 
press  was  forwarded  to  Liverpool,  and  there  exhibited.  Il  attracted  great  Bttenlion;  and  finally  the  Rev- 
erend Hugh  M'Noile,  of  Liverpool,  was  induced  to  deliver  s  pnblio  lecture  on  (he  Lift  0/ FratMin,  the 
proaeeds  from  admission  tickets  to  be  given  to  the  society  above  named.  In  November,  Mr.  Murray  hti 
tbe  pleasure  of  renitling  to  the  treasurer  of  tbe  Printers'  Pension  Society  S752,  10  be  appropriaied  to  tbe 
relief  of  one  pensioner,  a  disabled  printer  of  any  country,  to  be  called  the  Franklin  pension.  Mr.  Murray 
broogbt  ibe  press  to  the  United  Stales,  and  it  now  oocapies  an  appropriate  place  among  the  historical  relies 
of  oar  country  at  the  Federal  roelropolis. 

The  lecture  of  Mr,  M'Neil  was  published,  with  s  fac  simile  of  a  Idler  written  by  Franklin  in  1796,  to 
the  Reverend  George  Whiiefleld,  and  also  a  page  coniaining  on  ei^praving  of  tbe  press,  wbieb  was  printed 
npoa  the  identical  machine  thus  bmiored. 
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L'li-r^rbToTttaaPr.w  Fnoklln-i  R«n»rki  la  ITCB.  PhIc-i  PMon  of  WuhiniUB.  ll*  HkMorr. 

UBed  before  the  improTemenli  made  by  the  Eatl  of  Stanhope  ;  the  power  being  obtaioed  by 
a  tingle  screw,  like  a  common  ataading-ptew, 
JDileail  of  a  combination  of  lever  and  aorew,  aa 
applied  by  that  nobleman,  or  the  eoinbination 
of  levers  alone,  as  seen  in  the  Columbian  preaa 
invented  by  our  countryman,  George  Clymer. 
Upon  a  brau  plate  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
preaa  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Dr.  Ffaaklia'g  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
press,  mide  when  he  came  to  Englanil  as 
agent  of  Masaachuselts,  in  the  year  1763. 
The  doctor,  at  this  time,  visited  the  printing- 
office  ofMr.Watta,  of  Wild  Street,  LincolnV 
Inn-Fielils,  and,  going  up  to  this  particular 
prei*  (afterward  in  the  poaaessioa  of  Meaars. 
Cox  and  Son,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  of  whom 
it  WB8  purcha»ed),  thus  addressed  the  men  who 
were  working  at  it :  '  Come,  my  frienda,  we 
will  drink  together.  It  it  now  fotly  year* 
FLim],iH'i  Puu.  ainoe  I  worked,  like  you,  at  this  press,  as  a 

jonmeymaa  printer.'  .  The  doctor  then  sent 

out  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  he  drank  with  them, 

StCCESS    TO    PBIMTINO. 

"  From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  it  is  one  hundred  and  eight  yeara  unoe  Doctor 
Franklin  worked  at  this  identical  press June,  1S33." 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  room  it  a  full-length*  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Charlea 
Wilson  Peale,'  under  peculiar  circumstaneea.  Peale  was  a  remarkable  man.  Possessed 
of  great  versatility  of  talent,  he  brought  all  bis  genius  into  play  as  circumstances  demanded. 
He  was  a  sturdy  patriot,  and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest.  He  com- 
manded a  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  also  at  German  to  wn ;  and  be  was  with 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  He  employed  the  leisure  boura  incident  to  camp  duty  in  paint- 
ing, and  it  was  at  Valley  Forge  that  he  commenced  the  picture  in  question.  When  the 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  into  Ne%y  Jersey  in  pursiiit  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  Peale  went  with  it,  taking  his  i  nliniihed  picture  and  hit  materials  with 
him  ;  and  at  Brunswick,  a  day  or  two  after  the  Monmouth  conflJct,  be  obtained  the  last 
sitting  from  the  commander-in-chief.  The  picture  was  finished  at  Princeton.  A  distant 
view  of  Nattai)  Hall,  at  that  place,  with  a  body  of  British  prisoners  marching,  compote  a 
portion  of  the  back-groutid.     The  picture  of  the  aword  hanging  upon  the  thigh  of  Washing- 

'  Charles  Wilson  Peale  was  \xm  at  Cliarlestown,  in  Marytsnd,  in  1741,  and  was  appreniioed  lo  a  sad- 
ller  in  Annapolis.  He  tiecame  alio  a  tilver-amith,  watch-maker,  and  carver.  Carrying  a  huidsooie  saddle 
to  Hesselius,  B  portrail-painier  in  bis  neighborhood,  he  begged  him  to  explain  the  mystery  of  putting  colon 
upon  cnnvss.  From  that  day  his  artist  life  began.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  studied  under  Benja- 
min West  in  1 770  and  ITT  I.  He  returned  to  America,  aod  for  fiAeen  years  was  the  only  portrait  painter 
of  Ficcllence  in  this  country.  By  clow  application  he  became  a  good  naluralisl  and  preserver  of  animah. 
He  pracliceJ  dentistry,  and  invented  sev-  lean  and  foreign.  Many  were  afiiresize, 
eral  machines.  During  the  war  he  con-  yftZ/'^S^  ^  *"'^  others  in  miniature.  A  large  num- 
eeived  the  grand  design  of  forming  a  por-  C^^^^d^i^.  ''*r  of  the  former  are  now  in  the  posses- 
trait   gallery,  and   for   that   purpose   he    /^ ;^^ vZ--^    *''"'  "^  *"■  '''■  ^'"""'^  proprietor  of  the 

painted  a  great  number  of  likenesses  of   '- j*,"^),,*'*'^^^        American  Museum  in   New  York,  and 

the  leadin<;  mpn  of  Ibe  Revolution,  Amer-  grace  the  gallery  of  that  establishment. 

Mr.  Peale  opened  a  picture  gallery  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  commenced  a  museum,  which,  in  lime,  be- 
came extensive.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  estab. 
li>htnent  and  support  of  the  Academy  of  Fins  Ans.  He  lived  temperately,  worked  assiduously,  and  was 
Eraaily  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  February,  1827,  aged  eighly-Rve  years.  I  otice  san 
a  full-length  portrait  of  himself  which  he  painted  at  the  age  i>f  eighty — a  flne  ipecimen  of  art. 
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Tb*  S«ila  ud  tlonaa  of  RcpmeoMlTea.  GmBDOgh'i  SBtm  of  WtMngton.  Ha  Rotundi  (nil  lt>  CobUbu. 

ingtoD  IB  an  evideace  of  the  tnithfulneM  of  the  coitume,  for  it  is  an  exact  repreaentation  of 
tho  real  weapon  jutt  dsHtibed  and  depicted,  which  itands  ia  b  case  on  the  oppoaite  side  of 
the  room. 

Leaving  the  room  of  the  National  Initilute,  I  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  peeped  in  upon 
the  lages  of  the  Senate  and  HouM  of  Reprefleotative*,  who  leemed  bnsil;  engaged  in  pre- 
.  paring  to  do  wmelhing  in  the  way  of  legif latioa.  It  is  a  practice  quite  too  common  for  our 
writers  to  ipeak  disparagingly  of  memben  of  Congress,  with  the  apparent  feeling  that  they 
being  the  servants  of  the  people,  every  scribbler  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, eeiisuriag  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  Doubtless  some  of  our  representative*  are  enti- 
tled to  macb  censure,  and  some  to  ridicule;  but,  as  a  body,  they  generally  appear  to  the 
candid  visitor  as  a  collection  of  wise  and  honorable  men.  An  English  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied me  to  both  chambers,  aaspred  me  that  he  had  oflen  sat  in  the  jraller)-  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  of  England,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  and  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  and  other  Germanic  Legislatures,  and  not  one  of  them  could  rival  in  apparent 
talent,  wisdom,  decorum,  and  faithfulness  to  their  constituents,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  listening  to  whose  delegates  he  had 
spent  many  weeks  during  three  consecutive 
sessions.  Being  more  interested  in  the  his- 
\  torical  pictures  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Cap- 

^:v  itol,  and  in  the  books  in  the  library  of  Con- 

\  gress,  than  in  the  preliminary  business  of 
^  the  Legislature,  I  repaired  thither,  and  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making 
sketches  of  portraits  contained  in  Tmm- 
buH's  celebrated  pictures,  which  adorn  four 
of  the  panel^  of  that  spftcious  room.' 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  again 
went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  sketched  the 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenough  ;  the 
group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  Girl,  by 
Persico  ;  and  the  elegant  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  naval  heroes  who 
fought  at  Tripoli.  The  first  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Counir}-,  sculp- 
tured .in  Parian  marble  by  Greenough. 
draped  in  classic  style,  and  seated  upon  an 
elaborately- wrought  chair,  the  whole  sup- 
ported by  a  granite  pedestal.  In  his  lel\ 
hand  the  chief  holds  a  Roman  short  sword, 
in  the  act  of  presenting ;  the  right  hand, 
with  the  index  finger  extendi,  is  iiAed  to- 
ward heaven.  The  chair  has  a  filagree 
scroll-work  back.     On  the  left  is  a  small 

'  The  Roliinda  i*  under  the  dome,  in  the  middle  or  the  center  building.  It  is  95  feel  in  diiuneler,  sml  o{ 
the  xtune  faelghl.  Just  belovr  the  cornice,  at  (he  base  nfthe  dome,  are  four  Eiuio  rtliivoi,  re|)rDsenllnt(  Smirk 
MiairidfrOM  Dtttth  tn/  Potaiinttai ;  Tht  ianding  of  tht  Pitgrirm  ,■  The  Conjliet  of  Daniel  Boone  aitk  tlit 
ladjani ;  and  Pewi'i  'irmly.  The  Rotanda  hu  eight  panels,  in  four  of  which  are  pictures  b;  Colnncl  Jnhn 
Tmmbull,  rapreseDtlDi;  Tkt  Pnientalion  of  Ikt  DtclaratioH  of  InJrpindenee  to  Congrui  ;*  The  Surmdir 

•  AccordlDE  lo  Colonel  Trdmtiiiira  drcalar,  now  before  dip.  the  plrtureof  Ibc  Fnteotuian  ofths  DecluaUon  of  Indrpend- 
■mcr.  to  (iinillisT  lo  ereiy  Aniericmn.  WM  bejun  Id  Europo  In  178T.  It  conlaint  fnlllitul  portrala  of  tliirtj^x  iDrmbcn,  wbo 
wewK  then  living.  .nJ  of  •!!  other,  of  Bbomwiy  correct  reprrw-ntiilJon  could,  «1  IhMenrty  period,  bo  ohtiiinnj.    Tbtw.  with 

ItCTe  iirB  two  hcudi  «monj  th*m  who  •ere  not  tigne™  of  Iho  DoclnrmtioB  :  Juhn  nichcnxm  •nd  Thomu  WIOIbb.  of  PcomtI- 
ranlL    TinDibull'i  pictan  irti  cnfmnd  h^  A.  B.  Dnruid,  Ibc  dow  emtnrBt  pnlnter.  Id  1930-1.    Tfae  paper  on  which  It  wu 
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Dewriptloo  of  Oreeaottgh'i  Statoe.  Tockennan'i  Poem.  A  Chippewa's  Speech.  Perdeo'i  Group. 

figure  of  aa  aged  man,  with  flowing  beard,  covered  by  a  mantle ;  on  the  right  stands  an 
Indian  of  similar  size,  and  both  are  in  a  contemplative  attitude.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
seat,  in  low  relief,  is  an  infant  Hercules,  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand.  Near  him  is  an* 
other  infant,  prostrate,  with  its  hand  over  its  face.  On  the  other  side  is  Phcebus,  with  **  hii 
coursers  of  the  sun."  On  the  back  of  the  seat,  below  the  filagree  work,  is  a  Latin  inscrip* 
tion,  in  raised  letters.'  This  statue  was  originally  intended  for  the  center  of  the  Rotunda. 
Too  large  for  that  room,  it  was  placed  upon  the  open  grounds  facing  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  where,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm,  its  beauty,  except  in  form,  must  soon  pass 
away.  It  is  a  noble  work  of  art,  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  great  chief  in  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  inert  marble,  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  came  like  a  gushing 
stream  from  the  deep  well  of  memory,  and  the  heart  chanted, 

"  O,  it  was  well,  in  marble  firm  and  white, 

To  carve  our  hero's  form, 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fight, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm  \ 
Whose  matchless  truth  has  made  his  name  divine, 

And  human  freedom  sure, 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  oarth^s  dearest  shrine, 

While  man  and  time  endure ! 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there, 

Upon  the  soil  he  blessed ; 
Let  meaner  spirits,  who  our  councils  share 

Revere  that  silent  guest  I 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow, 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  be  points  above, 

Renew  the  patriot^s  vow  !^' 

He^cbt  T.  Tuckrhman. 

Eloquently  did  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chippewa  delegation  address  this  statue,  while 
standing  before  it  a  few  years  ago.  *<  My  Great  Father,''  he  said,  "  we  all  shake  hands 
with  you ;  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  through  the  great  country  that  you  acquired  for 
your  people  by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very  great ;  our  peo- 
ple have  become  very  small.  May  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success,  now  protect  us, 
and  grant  us  the  favor  we  ask  of  our  Great  Father,  who  now  fills  the  place  first  occupied 
by  you.'*     What  orator  or  sage  ever  expressed  more  in  so  few  words  ? 

The  group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  Girl,  by  Persico,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sculptor's  skiU.  It  is  in  white  marble,  and  is  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  This  group  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  steps  of  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol.  In  the  Discoverer's  hand  is  a  globe,  appearing  to  the  spectator,  at  first, 
like  a  simple  ball.  The  relative  position  of  this  figure  to  the  statue  of  Washington,  whose 
right  hand  is  elevated,  impresses  the  beholder,  at  first  sight,  with  the  ludicrous  idea  of  the 
Navigator  and  the  Patriot  engaged  in  tossing  a  ball  at  each  other.  The  naval  monument 
is  upon  the  highest  terrace  on  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol.     It  is  of  white  marble,  with 

of  Burgoyne  ;  the  Surrender  of  CornuniUu  ;  and  WaBhington  resigning  his  Commission  to  Congress  at  An- 
napolit.  Besides  these  is  a  representation  of  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas^  by  John  6.  Chapman ;  The  Em' 
barkation  of  the  Pilgrims^  by  Robert  W.  Weir  ;  and  The  Landing  of  Columbus,  by  John  Vanderlyn.  One 
panel  remains  to  be  filled. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Sixulagrux  istud  ad  XAONrx  Libsbtatio  kxbmplum 
MBC  SINE  ipsa  DURATURUM,  Horatius  Grebnouou  facibbat.'' — "  Horatio  Greenough  made  this  effigy, 
for  a  great  exemplar  of  freedom,  and  one  destined  only  to  endure  with  freedom  itself." 

Upon  the  granite  pedestal  are  the  following  words,  in  large  cameo  leUers:  South  tide, — *' First  vt 
Pback."     North  tide. — '*  Fibst  in  Wab."      Wett  tide. — "  Fibst  in  the  beabts  of  his  ccyuNTBYXEN.'' 


printed  wfti  made  by  Mewrs.  Gilpin,  at  Bnmdywine,  nad  the  printing  wna  executed  in  New  York.    It  was  fint  pnbUabed  Id 
18122.  and  I*  the  original  of  the  milliona  of  copies  of  all  (rice*  which  are  in  circulation. 

The  portrait*  of  the  officer*  of  the  French  army  in  America,  delineated  in  the  picture  of  the  Surrender  of  Cornicallig,  were 
painted  from  life,  by  Colonel  Tnunholl,  at  the  houae  of  Mr.  Jefferaon,  at  Pari*.  Copiea  of  theae  portrait*,  fourteen  in  number 
nay  be  found  in  another  portion  of  thi*  work. 
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TitpoU  UooanKnL  PnsiUeiil  Folk.  Ariinpon  UaaH.  Hr.Culit  utd  dw  "  Wuhinftan  Twnni.- 

B.  brawn  itone  pedestal,  and  i«  about  forty  feet  high.  It  stands  within  a  \»Tge  basin  of 
water,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  supplied  by  a  fountain  in  which  gold  fishes  in  abundance 
are  seen  sporting.  The  basin  is  suixounded  by  a  strong  iron  fence.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
pedestal,  in  low  relief  sculpture,  is  a  view  of  Tripoli  and  the  American  fleet,  and  upon  the 
other  the  following  insoriplion  : 

"  To  THE  Memoby  of  Souebs,  Caldwell,  Decatur,  Wadswokth,  Dorset,  Israel.'" 

This  monument,  although  too  small  to  appear  grand,  is  a  fine  embellishment,  and  com- 
mands the  attention  of  every  Tisitor  to  the  Federal  Capitol. 
iDw«nb«,         I  passed  the  morning  of  the  8th'  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Force,  preparing  from 

1848.  uij  maps  a  plan  of  my  Southern  route.  Toward  noon  I  went  up  lo  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  interview  with  the  chief  magislrale, 
the  late  Mr.  Folk.  It  was  not  a  visit  prompted  by  the  foolish  desire  to  see  the  exalted,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  information  respecting  an  important  movement  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  eommencemeot  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  some  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Folk  were  conspicuous  actors.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Mecklenburgh  Convention,  in 
May,  1 775.  The  president  readily  communicated  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  and 
kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  grandson  of  the  secretary  of  that  convention, 
then  residing  in  Charlotte,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  This  matter  will  be  considered  in 
detail  hereafter. 

At  meridian   I  crossed  the  Fotomae  upon  the  mile-long  bridge,  and  rode  to  Arlington 
Bouse,  the  teat  of  George  Washington  Parke  Ciistis,  Esq.     His  mansion,  wherein  true  Vir- 
ginian hospitality  prevails,  is  beautifully  situated  upon  high  ground  overlooking  the  Foto- 
mae, Washington  City,  and  Georgetown,  half  surrounded  by  a  fine  oak  forest,  and  fronting 
broad  lawns,      Mr.  Cuatis  received  me,  though  a  stranger,  with  cordiality,  and  when  th« 
object  of  my  visit  was  made  known,  the  ■■Washington  treasures  of  Arlington  House"  were 
opened  for  my  inspection.     As  execulor  of  the  will,  and  the  adopted  son  and  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  Washington.  Mr.  Custis  poesessea  many  interesting  mementoes  of  that 
great  man.    He  has  several  fine  paintings.     Among  them  is  the  original  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  his  grandmother  (Lady  Washington),  by  Woolaston,  from  which  the  engraving 
in  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington' v&s  made  ; 
.  also  the  original  portrait  of  the  chief  by  Trum- 
bull;  of  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Washington 
(the  father  and  aunt  of  Mr.  Custis);  ofParkc. 
an  ancestor,  who  was  aid  to  the  great  Marl- 
borough in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr ;  crayon  profile  sketches 
of  Washington  and  his  lady,  made  in  179G  \ 
a  beautiful  painting  on  copper,  in  imitation  of 
a  medallion,  of  the  heads  of  Wasliington  and 
La  Fayette,  executed  by  the  Marchioness  De 
Brienne,  and    presented    1o   Washington    in 
1789  ;  and  a  number  of  other  fine  family  por- 
traits, choice  engravings,  and  sculpture.      Mr. 
Guslis  is  himself  an  amateur  artist,  and  has 
painted  several  historical  subjects,  among  which 
is  a  cabinet  picture  of  Washington  at  York- 
town,  wherein  the  figure  of  the  chief  is  truth-  mhimoton  t>n>  l*  FinrT«.> 

'  Ttiia  monnmenl  wu  vrought  in  Italy,  by  Caftlana,  in  1804,  by  order  al  the  sarrivin);  officpra  of  the 
■iege  of  Tripoli,  and  paid  forty  ihem.  Il  was  erecleU  in  the  navy-yard  al  Wsihinglon  Cily  in  1806,  wbere 
it  wu  damaged  by  Ihe  British  in  1814.  This  Pact  vns  ki!pt  in  prrpclunl  r^membmnpe  by  the  inafriptinn 
ont  upon  il,  "JVuriYaftd  by  Briioni,  Jlugntt,  1814.''  When  Ihe  monument  was  placed  in  iis  present  p«i- 
lion,  that  record  was  generouFilj  erased. 

'  The  bead  of  Washingmn  ia  from  a  bait  by  Houdon,  in  possesaion  of  Mr.  Cuatia. 
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fully  ddiaeated.  A  copy  of  hie  ballle  of  Monmouth  ia  prinled  on  page  3&1.  With  books 
and  peaoil.  in  the  bosom  of  an  afTeclionate  fimily,  Mr  CiistiB,  tha  last  aurrivoT  of  Waah- 
ingtoo'e  immediate  household,  it  enjoying  the  blesBinga  of  a  green  old  age.  He  has  been 
present  at  the  jnauguraiion  of  every  preaiilent  of  the  United  States  (now  numbering  ihir- 
teen) ;  and  he  has  grasped  the  band  iu  friendly  greeliog  of  almost  every  distinguished  per- 
sonage who  has  visited  our  national  metropohs  during  the  last  half  century.  For  many 
years  be  commiinioated  to  the  National  Intelligencer  his  RecoUecttofts  of  Washington. 
These  are  graphic  pictures  of  some  of  the  moat  eventful  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  patriot  chief, 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  yet  be  arranged  and  published  to 
a  volume  by  the  author. 

It  was  almost  aunset  when  I  led  Arlington  House  and  returned  to  the  Federal  city. 
Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  rode  down  to  Alexandria,  an  old  town  on  the  Virginia 
aide  of  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  below  Washington.  It  is  quite  a  large  place,  and  was 
once  a  commercial  mart  of  considerable  importance.  The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out  in 
rectangles,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary  history, 
except  such  as  appertains  to  the  personal  afiairs  of  Washington,  whose  residence,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  was  near.'  In  its  museum,  which  ia  cloaed  to  the  public,  are  many  reliea  of  the 
war  for  independence,  of  exceeding  rarity  and  value,  most  of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Cuatia. 
I  procured  permiasiou  to  visit  the  museum  from  Mr.  Vietch,  the  mayor  of  Alexandria,  under 
whose  official  charge  the  corporation  has  placed 
the  collection  ;  and,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  I 
passed  an  hour  among  its  curiosities.  Among  them 
is  the  flag  which  Waihinglon  took  from  the  Hes- 
aians  at  Trenton,  mentioned  on  page  229.  It  ia 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  very  heavy  white  damask 
ailk,  on  which  the  devices  are  embroidered  with  ailk 
and  gold  thread.  The  lettering  is  all  doue  with 
gold  thread.  On  one  aide  ia  an  eagle,  bearing  in 
its  talona  a  scroti  and  olive  branch.  Over  it,  upon 
a  ribbon,  are  the  words  Pro  principe  et  palria; 
"  For  principle  and  country  ;"  a  curious  motto  for 
the  flag  of  meroenaries.  Upon  the  other  aide  is  a 
monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  E.  C.  T.  S.  A., 
and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  general  command- 
ant of  the  Anspachers.  Under  it  are  the  initials 
M.  Z  B.,  and  the  date  1775.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  British  crown.  This  flag  was 
probably  wrought  in  England,  while  the  German 
troops  were  awaiting  «nbarkation  for  America,  to- 
wsrd  the  close  of  1775.  It  is  four  feet  square. 
The  tassels,  made  of  silver  bullion,  are  suspended 
to  a  plait  of  silver  tinsel. 

Near  the  Hessian  flag  was  the  royal  union  stand-  ^ 

'  Tbe  following  anecdote  ia  ijluntrslive  of  the  generous  and  noble  cbancter  of  Wasbinglon  in  his  earl; 
manhood:  When  colonel  of  the  Virginia  troo[)s  in  1754,  he  wss  slalioned  at  Alexandria.  At  in  r1«clion 
for  members  of  Aswrnblv,  Colonel  Wsahiogton,  in  the  heat  of  party  exrilemcnt,  used  ciflansiiie  language 
roward  a  Mr.  Payne.  Thai  gentleman  struck  Ibe  oolnncl  a  blow  which  prmlrated  him.  Intelligence  went 
lo  the  barracks  tbat  Colonel  Washingion  had  been  murdered  by  a  mob.  Hia  noldiera  rushed  to  Ihe  city  In 
Bienge  hii  death.  Joyrully  they  met  him,  and,  being  quieted  by  an  address,  they  relumed  peaceably  lo 
their  barraeks.  Next  day.  Mr.  Payne  received  a  note  from  Washington,  reqnesling  his  illenjance  at  Ihe 
lavem  in  Aleiandria.  Mr.  Payne  anlicipalcd  s  duel,  but,  instead  of  pistols  in  the  band*  of  an  Irritaled  man, 
he  saw  wine  and  glasses,  and  was  met  wilb  a  friendly  imile  by  his  antagonist.  Colonel  Wsabinglon  felt 
Ihst  himself  was  tbe  aggressor,  and  determined  Eo  make  reparation.  He  offered  Mr.  Payne  his  hand,  nml 
said.  "  To  err  is  nature ;  to  rectify  error  is  glory.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yesterday  ;  you  have  already  had 
some  salliloction,  aod,  if  you  deem  that  sufficient,  here  is  my  hand — let  us  be  fiiands."    And  Ihcy  were  to. 
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ard  which  Cornwallit  Burrendered  to  WaihingtoD  at  Yorktown.  A  piotore  of  thii  flag  trill 
he  given  whtin  coDsideTing  that  lait  great  triumph  of  the  Americani.  The  Henian  tod  the 
Britiah  flagi  are  labeled,  retpeolirely,  Alpha  and  Omega,  for  they  were  the  "firtt  and  the 
iaU"  captured  by  Washiogton. 

A  flag  which  belonged  to  the  Commander-in-chitf't  Guard,  printed  on  page  1 20,  and 
one  that  belonged  to  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  were  alto  there;  and  in  the  midst  of  oommon 
cnrioiities,  oovered  with  duit  and  oabwebs,  stood  the 
bier  on  which  Waihinglon  wat  carried  to  the  tomb  at 
HouDt  Vernon.     It  it  of  oak,  painted  a  lead  color,  and 

is  six  feet  in  length.     The  handles,  which  are  hinged 

— -;^-.- — '    to  the  bier,  had  leather  pads  on  the  under  side,  fastened 

^  .  -  with  brass  nails.     Hanging  over  the  bier  was  Ibe  letter 

of  Washington,  printed  in  a  note  on  page  115;  and  near 

by  laid  a  napkin  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  christened.     The 

museum  contains  many  other  things  of  general  and  special  interest ;  but,  being  closed  to  the 


public,  ihey  are  quite  useless,  while  neglect  is  allowing  the  invisible  fingers  of  decay  lo  de- 
stroy them.     I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  precions  relics  above  named,  which  belong  to  Mr 

'  This  fiev  in  rrom  the  Uwn  in  fronl,  Inoliins  dovn  the  Polomac.  The  mansion  is  biijlt  of  wood,  ca( 
■0  aa  to  resemble  slona.  like  Johnson  Hall,  al  Johnstown,  in  New  York,  and  is  two  stories  in  heif^bl.  The 
oenlrel  part  was  built  by  Lawrence  Wnahinaton,  a  brother  of  (be  chief.  The  wings  were  added  bj  Ih* 
Renernl.  Throqjth  the  center  of  the  buildinjf  is  a  spacious  passage,  level  with  the  ponico,  and  paved  wilh 
lessclnted  Italian  msrble.  This  hall  communicates  with  three  larfie  rooms,  and  with  the  main  stair-VB}' 
leading  to  the  second  story.  The  piizza  on  Ihe  eastern  or  riier  front  is  of  sqaare  paneled  pilasters,  e». 
lending  the  whole  length  oi  the  edifice.  There  is  an  observBlory  and  cupola  in  Ibe  center  of  Ihe  roof,  from 
whence  may  be  obtained  an  pxiensive  view  of  the  sarrounding  country. 

The  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  inherited  by  Lawrence  Washington,  who  named  it  In  hoaor  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  He  bequeathed  il  lo  George,  and  il  passed  into  hia  possession  on  Ihe  death  of  Lawrenoe,  which 
nocurred  in  Ihe  raansion  we  are  now  noticing,  on  the  26lh  of  Jaly,  1T92. 
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Cnitia,  ate  about  to  be  iraniferred  to  the  rooroa  of  the  National  laititnte,  wbere  they  may 
be  Men  by  tbe  thouaand*  who  viait  the  tnetropolia. 

Toward  noon  I  rode  to  Honnt  Vemoa,  nine  tnilea  below  Alexandria.  It  wm  a  mild, 
clear  day,  almo«t  as  balmy  ai  the  Indian  summer  lime.  After  oioMing  an  estuary  of  the 
Potomac  the  road  was  devious,  pawing  through  a  rough,  half-cuUivated  region,  and  almoat 
impasaable  in  places  on  account  of  gulleyi  scooped  by  recent  rains.  Leaving  the  main  road 
when  within  about  three  miles  of  Mount  Veruon,  I  traversed  a  winding  carriage-way  through 
partially-cultivated  fields,  over  which  young  pines  and  cedars  were  growing  in  profusion  ; 
the  unerring  oertiGers  of  that  bad  husbandry  which  many  regions  of  the  Southern  State* 
exhibit.  When  within  about  two  miles  of  the  venerated  mansion,  I  passed  a  large  atone 
npoD  tbe  left  of  the  road,  which  denotea  a  boundary  line  of  the  ancient  eatate.  It  ia  in  the 
midst  of  stately  forest  trees ;  and  from  this  land-mark  to  the  reaidence,  the  road,  unfenced 
and  devioas,  passed  through  a  greatly  diversified  region,  some  of  it  tilled,  some  returning  to 
a  wildemeaa  state,  and  some  appearing  as  if  never  touched  by  the  hand  of  industry.  Sud- 
denly, on  ascending  a  small  steep  bill  from  the  edge  of  a  wild  ravine,  the  mansion  and  its 
surroundings  were  before  me,  and  through  the  leafiest  branches  of  the  trees  came  the  sheen 
of  the  meridian  aun  from  a  distant  bay  of  the  Potomac.  I  was  met  at  the  gate  by  an  in- 
telligent colored  lad,  who  ordered  another  to  take  charge  of  my  hoise,  while  he  conducted 
me  to  the  mansioD.  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  present  proprietor  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. Augustine  Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  patriot  chief;  but  himself  and  family 
were  absent,  and  not  a  while  persori  was  upon  the  premises.  I  felt  a  disappointment,  fur 
I  desired  to  pass  the  time  there  in  the  company  of  a  relative  of  Ibo  beloved  one  whose  name 
and  deeds  hallow  the  spot. 

Silence  pervaded  the  life-dwelling  of  Washington,  and  the  echoes  of  every  footfall,  as  I 
moved' at  the  beck  of  the  servant  from  room  to  room,  seemed  almost  like  the  voices  of  in- 
truders,    I  entered  the  library  (which,  with  the  breakfast-room,  ia  in  the  aouth  wing  of  the 
building),  and  in  tbe  deep  shadowa  of  that  quiet  apartment  sat  down  in  the  very  chair  often 
occupied  by  the  patriot,  and  gazed  and  mused  with  feelings  not  to  be  ut- 
tered.    Upon  bracketa  were  marble  buals  of  Washington  and  La  Fay- 
ette, and  a  aniall  one  of  Necker,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  when 
the  Kevolution  brake  out  in  France.     The  lirst  is  over  the  door  of  en- 
trance into  the  library.     It  was  executed  by  Houdon,  from  life,  he  hav- 
ing obtained  a  mask,  in  plaster,  and  is  doubtless  the-  best  likeness  extant 
Upon  the  walls  hung  the  portraits  of  Laurence  Washington,  brother  of 
the  general,  and  of  several  female  members  of  the  family.     In  the  great 
hall,  or  passage,  in  a  glasa  case  of  prismatic  form,  bung  the  Key  of  t}ie  I 
Bastiie,  and  near  it  was  an  engraved  view  of  the  demolition  of  that  re- 
nowned prison.     The  large  north  room  wherein  Washington  entertained 
his  political  friends,  with  the  furniture,  is  kept  in  the  same  condition  aa 
when  he  left  it.      Upon  the  walls  were  pictures  of  hunting  and  battle   ^"  "'  "■■  BAirtLi.' 

'  Tbis  key  of  (be  old  Paris  priaoq  known  ai  (be  Bastiie,  wu  sent  by  La  Fayette  lo  Wubington  after 
Ibe  destruction  of  that  ediflae  bj  tbe  infuriateil  papulai^e  un  tfae  14th  of  July,  1789.  Tbi>  wu  tbe  bsgin- 
ning  or  (he  Frencb  Rerolation.  The  Butile  waa  ari|(inally  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Cbar1«s  tbe  FilXb  oC 
Prance  In  1369.  It  was  afterward  luied  as  a  itslo  prison,  like  Ibe  Tower  d*  Lnudno,  and  became  (be 
scene  oT  dreadrul  auflerings  and  frightful  crimca.  When  the  mob  gained  possession  of  i(  in  1789,  (hey  loak 
the  governoT  uid  other  ofRcers  to  tbe  Plaee  de  Greve,  where  ihey  flra(  ca(  oETlheir  handi  and  (hen  (beir 
beadi.  With  the  key,  La  Fayette  aent  a  plaster  nM>del  of  the  old  building.  The  model,  somewhat  defaced 
from  long;  exposure  in  tfae  Alexandria  museum,  is  among  tbe  collectioai  of  the  N'ational  Institute,  while  the 
key  retains  its  ancient  position  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  ia  of  wrought  iron,  seven  inchea  lonff.  L»  Fnyotle. 
in  his  le(ter  to  Wsihington  whioh  Kcaompaaied  the  key  and  picture,  d^ted  "Pnria,  March  17ih,  1789," 
said,  "  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  general,  to  present  you  wilb  a  pictare  oT  (he  Bastiie,  just  aa  il  appeared  a 
few  days  alter  I  had  ordered  its  demolition,  with  the  main  key  of  (his  fortreas  of  deapotiam.  I(  ia  s  (ribete 
whioh  I  owe  as  a  son  to  my  edited  bitbsr ;  aa  an  aid-de-oamp  to  my  genertl ;  u  a  missionary  of  liberty 
(a  i(a  patriarab." 

Thomas  Paine,  then  in  London,  employed  in  oonstructing  an  iron  bridge  which  be  had  invented,  vts 
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Bueaof.  Among  Ihem  wero  priats  of  the  death  of  Moiirgomery,  anil  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hil],  but  not  oue  of  any  engagement  in  which  Waahington  himself  parlioipatei).  There 
bang  the  small  poilrait  of  the  chief,  on  the  back  of  which  an  unknown  hand  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable monumental  eulofty.'  There,  loo,  was  a  large  painting — a  family  group — repre- 
senting the  mother  and  children  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  fire-place  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  decorated  with  a  superb  Italian  chimney- piece,  made  of  variegated  Sienna  marble,  in 
which  is  sculptured,  in  bold  relief,  on  the  lablels  of  the  frieze,  prominent  objects  of  agrieul- 
Inre  and  husbandry.  It  was  presented  to  Washington  in  17BS,  by  Samuel  Vanghn.Esq, 
ofLoodon.  One  room  is  closed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  I  honor  the  holy  motives  which 
prompt  the  veiling  of  that  apartment  from  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity ;  it  is  the  chamber 
whence  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Washington  departed  for  its  home  in 

"The  bosom  of  his  Fslher  nod  his  God." 

I  passed  out  upon  the  eastern  piazza  (seen 
in  the  engraving),  which  overlooks  the  Poto- 
mac. By  the  side  of  the  door  hung  the  spy- 
glass often  used  by  Washington  ;  and,  prompt- 
ed by  curiosity,  I  drew  its  tubes,  and  through 
them  surveyed  the  hills  of  Maryland  stretch- 
ing away  eastward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

From  the  mansion  of  the  living  I  went  to 
the  dwelling  ofthe  deiid,  the  old  family  vault, 
situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  dell  in  full 
view  of  the  river.  It  is  about  three  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  mansion.  Therein  the 
body  of  Washington  was  first  laid,  and  re- 
mained undisturbed  for  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  removed  to  a  new  lomb,  erected  in  a 
Waihikotoic'i  otD  FtMiii  v*DLT.  iiiore  secluded  spot,  in  accordance  with  direc- 

i^hnsen  by  Lb  Fsyetle  aa  (he  medium  Ihmugh  which  to  fomnrd  the  Vfv  to  Wsahin^jton.  Paioe,  in  h'\a  Idler 
lo  the  generiil  si'CORipsajinn  the  key,  dated  "  London,  May  1,  1789,"'  wrole,  "Our  very  good  Friend,  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayetie,  has  ininiBied  to  my  care  the  key  of  the  Buiilc,  and  a  drawing,  handsoniFly  framed, 
representing  the  demolition  of  that  detestahle  prison,  si  a  present  to  jour  cicellenpy,  of  which  his  letter 
will  more  |«rticu1arly  inform  you.  I  fesl  mrscif  happy  in  \ieing  the  person  throuch  whom  the  marquis  has 
conveyed  thin  early  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  despotism,  and  the  Rm  ripe  fruits  of  American  prlni^iples  lran<- 
planied  into  Europe,  to  his  great  master  and  patron.  When  he  mentioned  lo  mn  the  present  he  inlcndi'il 
you,  mj  heart  leaped  with  Joy.  It  is  something  so  truly  in  ohnracter,  that  no  remarks  can  illustrate  il.  and 
is  more  hapjuly  expressive  of  hii  remembrance  of  his  American  friends  than  any  leilera  can  eonvej.  That 
(he  principles  of  America  opened  the  Baatila  Is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  therefore  the  key  comes  to  (he  righl 

pi'". 

"I  have  permitted  no  drawing  to  be  taken  here,  Ihongh  it  has  been  otten  requested,  as  I  ibink  there  is 
*  propriety  that  il  should  Hret  be  presented.  Bat  Mr.  West  wished  Mr.  Trumbull  to  make  a  painting  of  Ihc 
pcesenlation  of  the  key  lo  you." 

'  Il  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  nn  English  gentleman.  The  following  is  a  cnpy  : 
■'  WiSHiaOToa— 
'I'he  Delendrr  of  his  Country — Ihe  Founder  of  Liberty — The  Friend  of  Man.  History  and  Tradition  are 
nxplored  in  vain  For  a  Parallel  to  his  Character.  In  the  Annals  of  Modem  Greatness  >le  stands  alone; 
And  the  noblest  names  of  antiquity  Lose  their  Luster  in  his  Presence.  Born  the  Benefactor  of  .Mankind, 
He  united  all  the  qualities  nccossary  lo  an  illuslrious  career.  Nature  made  him  grent  ;  He  maile  himself 
Tirtoons.  Called  by  bis  coontry  lo  the  defense  of  her  Liberties,  He  triumphantly  vindii-aleU  the  riphts  o' 
humanity,  And  on  the  Pillars  of  National  Independence  Laid  the  foandalions  of  a  great  Republic.  Twice 
invested  with  supreme  magistracy,  By  Ihe  unanimous  voice  of  a  free  people.  He  surpassed  in  the  Cabinet 
The  Glories  of  the  Field,  And  voluntarily  resi<;nins  the  Scepter  and  the  Sword,  Retired  to  the  shades  of 
PrivBle  Life.  A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime  Was  contemplated  with  the  profoundest  admiraiion,  And 
ibe  name  of  Washington,  Adding  new  luster  to  hnmanity,  Resounded  to  ihe  remoleat  regions  of  the  cnrib 
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tioDi  in  his  will.'  The  cons truol ion  of  ihis  lomb  war  delayed  until  many  yean  a^,  when 
ao  attempt  waa  made  to  cany  ofT  the  remaioH  of  the  illualrious  dead.  The  old  vault  was 
entered,  and  a  skull  and  some  bones  were  taken  away.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  remaias 
of  Wnthington.     The  robber  was  detected,  and  the  bones  were  recovered. 

The  new  vault  is  on  the  side  of  a  sleep  hilt,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  wooded  dell  leading 
toward  the  river.  The  interior  walls  are  built  of  brick,  arohed  over  at  the  height  of  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  tomb  is  rough,  and  has  a  plain  iron  door  inserted 
in  a  freeatone  caieraent.     Upon  a  ilone  panel  over  the  door  are  inscribed  the  worda,  "  I  ah 

THE  RE8UBRECT10N  4ND  THE  LIPE  ;   HE  THAT  BELIEVETH  IN  ME,  THOUGH  HE  WEEK  DEAD,  YET 

SHALL  HE  LIVE."     Inclosing  this  tomb  is  a  structure  of  brick  twelve  feet  high.     In  front  is 

an  iron  gateway,  opening  several  feet 

in  advance  of  the  vault  door,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  antechamber.     This 

gateway  is  flanked  with  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  coping,  covering 

a  pointed  Gothic  arch.'     Over  this 

arch  is  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

"  Within  this  inclosure  rest  the 

REMAINS  OF  General  George  Wash- 
ington."   I  was  much  disappointed  in 

the  exterior  appearance  of  the  tomb, 

for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  material  and 

design  it  is  quite  too  common- place. 

It  justifies  the  description  of  it  given 

recently  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  visited 

it  in  1 84 1 .     "  The  tomb  of  that  most 

illustrious  of  mortals,"  he  said,  "  is 

placed  under  a  glaring  red  building,  WiunnoTon'i  hbw  F*ainr  Vadlt. 

somewhat  between  a  coach-house  and  a  cage.'"     Art  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  the 

best  oflerings  of  genius  in  enshrining  the  raorUl  remains  of  George  Washington. 

In  the  ante-chamber  of  the  tomb  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  containing  the  remains  of 

Washington  and  bis  lady.  That  of  the  patriot  has  a  sculptured  lid,  on  which  is  represented 
the  American  shield  suspended  over  the  flag  of 
the  Union ;  the  latter  bung  In  festoons,  and  the 
whole  surmounted,  as  a  crest,  by  an  eagle  with 
open  wings,  perched  upon  the  superior  bar  of 
the  shield.  Below  the  design,  and  deeply  cut 
in  the  marble,  is  the  name  of  Washington. 
This  sarcophagus  was  conslrueted  by  John 
Thi  Bucvpiuoui  or  wuiiinotoh.'  Struthers,  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  design  by 


MaunsnimouB  in  j-ootb,  Glonous  IhrooKh  life,  Great  in  Death ;  His  highest  ambition,  (he  Happiness  of  M»n- 
,  ,  V  ,'^'"'^'™"  ^"'""'■'  ""^  "'°"1"«^'  "f  I''™"'!'"-  Beqaeathinjf  lo  poiterlty  the  inberilanee  of  hia  fame 
And  building  b.<  monnn.oi.t  in  (he  hearts  of  b[>  coenlrynien,  H.  Livkb  The  Ornament  rf  the  ISlh  Cenlurr 
Ha  Died  rei):retteJ  by  a  Mourning  World."  ''' 

■  The  following  is  the  oIbum  referred  lo :  "  The  family  vnnll  at  Mount  Vernon  requirine  repaint,  and 
beine  improperly  gilnaled  besides.  I  duire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  may  be  built 
at  the  foot  of  what  is  called  the  Vineyard  Inclosore,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  oul  in  which  my  re- 
mains, and  thMS  of  my  deceased  relative,  (now  in  the  old  vault),  and  such  olhers  of  mj  family  as  may 
cnooM  to  be  enlombed  there,  may  b«  deposited.  '  '  / 


e  was  made  for  the  special  accommodalion  and  preaervalion  of  the  sarcimhaffi 
ineloMd  within  it,  the  vault  heinir  too  small  and  damp  for  iha  purpose.  "t™"!* 

'  Lecture  on  ^mrrira,  before  ihe  Mechanic's  Institule  at  Leeds,  November,  1 850 

'  ThU  WM  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  Mr.  Strickland  wrote  an  inlereatins  ac- 
connt  of  ,he  tranaclion.  While  Ihe  sarcaphaKui  was  on  il<  way  by  water,  he  and  Mr.  Struthers  repaired 
lo  .Monnl  Vernon  lo  make  arrangemenU  for  the  receplion.     On  entering,  they  foand  every  thing  in  confu- 
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/I,  ~~~rr\  William  SlTJoklttDd,  »nd  wai  prcKOled  by  him  to  the  relalivei  of 

',  \         Waihinglon.     It  consista  of  an  excavalion  from  a  solid  block  of  FeDn- 

^        aylvania  marble,  eight  feet  in  length  and  two  io  height.     The  marble 
/  .      coffin  of  Lady  Washington,  which  itaods  upon  the  leh  of  the  other,  it 

/  '      from  the  aame  chitel,  and  plainly  wrought.     Both  may  be  leeii  by  the 

\  j     visitor,  through  the  iron  gate. 

\  I  Who  can  stand  at  the  portals  of  thia  tomb,  where  sleeps  all  that 

\  it  lef\  of  the  mortality  of  the  Father  of  hit  Country,  and  not  feel  the 

outgoings  of  a  devotional  apirit — an  involuntary  desire  to  kneel  down 

with  reverence,  not  with  the  false  adulations  of  mere  hero-worship. 

'  w^niHiisx.  /         ^^^  ^'th  t)>B  sinncre  tympalfaiea  of  a  soul  bending  before  the  shrine  of 

luperior  goodoeai  and  grestncH  ? 


I 


_/ 


"  There 

is  an  s^ful 

stillneu  i 

nihn 

,k.v, 

When, 
A  star 

There 

noes  oat  in 
is  an  awrul 

roua  deeds  and 
golden  prophc 
ilillnesi  in  the 

light  fupreme, 
wnrld, 

When, 
A  hen 

■rier  wond 
3  dies  wLlh  . 

reus  deed 
all  the  fut 

sand 

Befora 
Agre 

him,  and  hi>  voice  n 
oing  slories,  and  hi» 

iigh  ihey  heard  the  ii 
a  man  in  lo  earth  u 

,«dej«hLlant 
nation  husli'd 
ureoellofaGod. 
God  to  heaven." 

I  lingered  long  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington, even  until  the  lengthening  evening 
ahadowi  were  caat  upon  the  Fotomac  ; 
and  I  departed  with  reluctsnee  from  the 
precincts  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the 
great  and  good  of  many  lands  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  illustrious  owner 
when  living,  or  have  poured  forth  the  si- 


nion.     Deosfad  fragraenu  of  oolGni  were  soattered  Bboat,  and  bones  of  various  parts  of  the  human  bodv 

were  seen  promisctioasly  thrown  together.     The  decayed  wood  was  dripping  with  moisture.     "  The  slimy 

snail  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  door-opening.    The  brown  centipede  was  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  fresh 

air,  and  iho  moldy  taaen  of  Ihc  dead  gave  ml  a  pungent  and  unwholesome  odor."      The  oofBns  of  Washiag- 

lon  and  his  lady  were  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  vault.     Tbey  were  of  lead,  inclosed  in  wooden  cases. 

When  the  sareophagus  arrived,  the  cotlin  of  Ihe  chief  was  brought  forth.     The  vault  was  first  entered  by 

Mr.  Strickland,  accocnpanied  by  Major  Lewis  (the  last  survivor  of  the  flrsi  cxecuton  of  the  will  of  Wasb- 

ingtou)  and  his  son.      When  the  decayed  wooden  case  was  remared,  the  leaden  lid  was  perceived  to  be 

sunken  and  fractured.      In  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  case  was  found  the  silver  coffin- 

.  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  was  placed  upon  the  leaden  colHn  when  Wash- 

I  inglon  was  lirH  entombed,     "  At  (he  request  of  Major  Lewis,"  sajrs  Mr.  S.,  "  the 

B  fractured  part  of  the  lid  was  turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing  to  view  a  bead 

■  and  breast  of  large  dimensions,  which  appeared,  by  (he  dim  light  oir  the  candles,  to 

■  have  suHered  but  little  from  Ihe  eOecls  of  lime.      The  eje-aookeU  were  large  and 
'    deep,  and  the  breadth  across  the  temples,  together  with  (he  forehead,  appeared  of 

unusual  size.  There  was  no  appearance  of  grave-alothes ;  the  chest  was  broad  ;  iba 
color  was  daric,  and  bad  Ihe  appearance  of  dried  flesh  and  skin  adhering  cloaely  In 
the  bones.  We  saw  no  hair,  nor  was  there  any  ollcnsive  odor  from  the  body ;  ban 
we  observed,  when  Ihe  coffin  had  been  removed  to  the  outside  of  the  vault,  the  dripping  down  of  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  stained  the  marble  of  the  sarcophagas.  A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  head  and  instantly  re- 
moved I  Ihe  leaden  lid  was  restored  la  ila  place ;  Ihe  body,  raised  by  six  men,  was  carried  and  laid  ia  the 
marble  coffin,  and  the  ponderous  cover  being  put  on  and  set  in  cement,  it  was  sealed  from  our  sight  on 

Saturday,  Ihe  7th  daj  of  October,  1 837 The  relatives  who  were  present,  consisting  of  Major  Lewi*. 

Lorenzo  Lewis,  John  Augustine  Washintiton,  George  Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  JiAnson  and  lady,  and  MIm 
Jane  Washington,  then  retired  lo  the  mansion." 

■  This  view  is  frooi  the  lawn,  looking  east ;  ibe  buildings  seen  upon  each  side,  and  connected  with  Ibe 
mansion  by  arcades,  are  the  servanls'  houses. 
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l«at  entogium  of  the  heart  at  hit  grave.     The  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  Torett  when 
I  pawed  the  gate,  at  the  verge  of  a  spacious  Iswn  on  the  western  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
departed  fur  Occoquan,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  I  purposed  to  spend  the  Sabbath, 
The  road  was  in  a  wretched  condition.     It  passes  through  a  series  of  small  swamps  and 
pine  barrens,  where  once  fertile  plantations  smiled  nnder  the  fostering  care  of  industry.     At 
sunset  I  crossed  a  large  stream  at  the  Occatunlf  saw-mills,  where  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
gtvnd  and  romantic,  and  at  early  twilight  reached  the  veneraled  Pohkk  or  Powheek  Cburth, 
where  Washington  worshiped,  and 
Weems,  his  first  biographer,  preach- 
ed.    It  is  about  seven  miles  soulb- 
west  of  Mount  Vernon,  upon  an  ele- 
vation on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  ' 
surrounded  \ij  ancient  oaks,  chest- 
nuts, and  pines.     The  twilight  lin- 
gered long  enough  with  sufficient 
intensity  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
annexed  sketch  from  my  wagon  in 
the  road,  when  I  gave  my  horse  a 
loose  rein,  and  hastened  toward  Oc- 
coquan as  fast  as  the  deep  mud  in 
(he  highway  would  permit,    A  thick 
vapor  csme  up  from  the  southwest 
and  obscured  the  stars,  and  when  I  „         „ 

,      ,        ..  ,     ,  roBtci  Chdicb. 

beard  the  distant  murmurs  of  the 

falls  of  the  Occoquan,  the  heavens  were  overcast,  and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.  As  I 
approached  the  village,  I  perceived  ihat  I  was  upon  the  margin  of  the  waters  lying  deep 
below,  fur  there  came  up  the  reflected  lights  from  a  few  dwellings  upon  the  opposite  shore. 
I  had  more  confidence  in  my  horse's  sight  than  in  my  own,  and  allowed  him  to  make  his 
way  as  he  pleased  along  the  invisible  road  to  the  bridge  ;  how  near  to  the  precipice  I  knew 
not,  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  traced  my  wagon  tracks,  in  one  place,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  brow  of  a  olifT  scores  of  feet  above  the  deep  waters. 

Occoquan  is  a  small  manufacturing  village  in  Prince  William  coanty,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  that  name,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  up  from  the  Potomac*  The  creek 
falls  seventy.two  feet  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  All  around  the  scenery  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  to  the  dweller  and  traveler,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it 
^  may  be  a  delightful  place.  To  me,  the  remembrance  of  a  night  at  Occoquan  is  the  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  of  my  journey.  There  was  but  one  tavern  in  the  place.  It  was 
kept  by  a  kind'hearted  woman,  who  seemed  desirous  of  contributing  to  my  comfort,  but  her 
bar.rooni,  where  strong  liquors  appeared  to  be  dealt  out  with  unsparing  hand,  was  the 
source  of  all  niy  discomfort.  There  I  could  hear  the  ribald  voices  of  loungers  growing 
more  vociferous  as  the  evening  wore  away;  and  in  my  chamber  I  was  not  relieved.  It 
was  midnight  before  the  revelry  ceased,  and  then  two  or  three  negroes,  with  wretched 
voices,  accompanied  by  a  more  wretched  fiddle,  commenced  a  serenade  in  the  street.  It 
was  two  hours  past  midnight  before  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  dram- 
drinkers  were  again  there,  guzzling,  and  talking  profanely.  Greatly  annoyed,  I  detennined 
to  leave  the  place,  and,  contrary  to  my  custom,  travel  on  toward  Fredericksburg,  rather  than 

>  ARer  Lord  Daomore,  the  last  Tojal  pnvernor  oT  VirgiDia,  vith  his  motley  force  of  while*  asil  negTocs, 
was  driven  frfon  Gwyn'a  kisnd  id  July,  1776,  be  sailed  up  Ihe  Folomso,  and,  wiib  pelty  sivte,  laid  wnstc 
MTeral  fine  plsntallons  upon  Ita  buks.  He  proceeded  as  Tar  u  the  mills  at  Occoqaan  TbIIs  [when  the 
village  now  ig),  and  desltoyed  tbem.  He  was  repnlsed  and  driven  on  board  his  sbips  by  a  few  of  the 
Prince  Wiliium  mililia,  and  then  descended  ihe  rivar.  This  circumstance  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail 
beresJter.  ll  is  sappoaed  that  Dunmore  intended  to  capture  Lady  Washington,  and  destroy  the  estate  at 
Moimt  Venuu.     A  heavy  stonn  and  the  Prince  William  militia  frustrated  his  design. 
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spend  ihe  Sabbath  there.  lofonned  that  the  roads  between  Occoquan  and  Frederickibnrg 
were  worse  than  thoie  I  had  traversed  the  day  before,  I  concluded  to  return  to  Alexaudiia, 
Bod  go  down  the  Fotoinac  to  Aquia  Creek  on  Monday. 

I  lefl  Occoquan  after  a  Ute  breakfaHt,  and  rode  as  Tar  as  Pohick  Church,  on  the  road  to 
Alexandria,  where  I  understood  a  Methodist  meeting 
'^■'       ^^  was  to  bo  held  that  day.     No  person  had  yet  arrived, 

but  the  broad  doors  of  the  church  stood  wide  open,  in- 
viting ingreea.  Within  that  venerated  fane  I  awaited 
the  alow-gathering  auditory  for  more  than  an  hour. 
When  they  were  all  assembled,  men  and  women, 
white  and  black,  the  whole  congregation,  including 
the  writer,  amounted  to  only  twenty-one  persons. 
What  a  contrnit  wjlh  former  days,  when  some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Virginia  arislocrai'y  Riled  those  now  de- 
serted and  dilapidated  pews,  while  Massey  or  Weems 
pcrfarined  the  solemn  and  impressive  rilual  of  the 
Church  of  England  !  No  choir,  with  the  majestic 
organ,  chanted  the  Te  Deum  or  the  Gloria  in  Exr 
cehis  ;  the  Decalogue  was  not  read,  nor  did  Boleinn, 
audible  responses,  as  in  other  days,  go  up  from  the  lips 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  glorious  hymn,  beginning 
J  "  Come,    holy    Spirit,    heavenly   Dove  !"    was    sung 

with  fervor;  and,  standing  behind  the  ancient  com- 
munion-table,  a  young  preacher  in  homely  garh,  with 
the  eloquence  of  true  piety,  proclaimed  the  pure  Gospel 
of  love,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  all  present  with  emo- 
tions of  Christian  charity,  the  burden  of  his  discourse. 
I  sat  in  the  pew,  near  the  pulpit,  wherein  Washington 
and  his  family  were  seated,  Sabbath  aAer  Sabbath,  for 
many  years,"  and  I  looked  with  peculiar  interest  upon  the 
Law,  the  Feavbr,  and  the  Creed,  inscribed  upon  the 
walla  back  of  the  cbanoel,  on  which,  a  thousand  times, 
the  eyes  of  the  Washingtons,  the  Masons,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  ColTers,  and  the  Hendersons 
had  rested.  It  was  a  melancholy  tight  to  behold  the  dilapidation  of  that  edifice,  around 
which  cluster  so  many  associations  of  interest.'     A  large  portion  of  the  panes  of  glass  were 

'  Reverend  Mason  L.  Weems  wm  reclor  of  Pohick  Church  for  a  while,  when  Waahinglon  was  a  parish- 
ioner. He  was  posieued  of  cona'idersble  talent,  bal  was  better  ailapled  for  "  a  man  of  Ihe  world"  ihan  a 
clerftymsD.  Wit  and  humor  he  used  freely,  and  no  nian  could  easier  be  "  all  things  to  all  men"  Ihan  Mr. 
Weems.  His  eccentricities  and  lingular  condnct  finally  lowered  his  dif^nity  as  a  clergyman,  and  gave  rise 
to  many  false  rumors  respecting  his  charaoler.  He  was  a  man  of  (>reat  benevolence,  a  trait  which  be  ex- 
ercised to  Ihe  exleat  of  bis  means.  A  Urge  and  increasing  family  compelled  him  to  abandon  preaching  lor 
a  livelihood,  and  he  became  a  book  a);enl  for  Matthew  Carey.  In  thai  bu-iineis  he  was  very  successful, 
■elling  in  one  year  over  three  thousand  copies  of  a  bij[h-priced  Bible.  He  always  preached  when  invited, 
during  his  travels ;  and  in  his  vocalion  he  was  instnimenlal  in  doing  much  good,  for  he  circulated  books  t^ 
the  highest  moral  chsracler. 

Mr,  Weems  wrote  an  attractive  Lift  of  Wathinglon,  which  became  so  popular  that  it  passed  throngh 
some  forty  editions.  He  also  wrote  a  Lift  of  Marion,  which  the  cotemporaries  and  fellow-soldiers  of  ihat 
leader  disliked.  They  charged  ihe  author  with  filling  his  narrative  with  Action,  when  facia  were  wanting 
to  give  it  interest.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  a  large  and  well-educated  family. 

*  A  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Custis  of  Arlington  Honse,  writing  to  Mr. 
Sparks,  in  1833,  respecting  Ihe  rellgiona  character  of  Washington,  said,  "  Mis  pew  was  near  the  pulpit. 

I  have  a  perfect  recotlealion  of  being  there  before  his  election  lo  the  presideacy,  with  him  and  my  grand- 
mother. It  was  a  beautiful  church,  end  had  a  large,  respectable,  and  wealthy  congregation,  who  were 
regular  attendants.'' 

•  Pohick  Church  derived  its  name  from  a  small  river  near  it,  called  by  the  Indians  Poahttk  or  Pohirk. 

II  ii  wiibin  old  TVuro  pariih,  and  its  particular  location  is  ascribed  lo  WashingtoQ.     Mount  Vernon  i^as 
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brok«D  out,  admitting  freely  the  wind  aod  laia,  tlie  bati  and  the 
hirda.  The  elaborately -wrought  pulpit,  placed  by  itself  on  one  side 
of  the  church,  away  from  the  chancel,  wai  marred  by  desecralinf; 
handa.  Under  lis  loun ding- board  a  swallow  had  built  i(a  nett,  aiid 
upon  the  book-ledge  of  the  saqred  desk  the  fowls  of  the  air  had  evi- 
dently perohed.  I  thought  of  the  u'ords  of  the  "  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  "  Yea,  the  sparrow  has  found  a  home,  and  the  swallow  a 
neat  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altar.  O 
Lord  of  hosts !'"  The  chance),  too,  is  disfigured ;  but  the  Law,  the 
Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  painted  on  a  blue  ground  above  it,  arc  quite 


ll  Rndiock-t  Men 


perfect.     The  pews  a 


•O  //y'/'^       J  ^i'''  *P"ts  upon  three  sidei 

l^j>^P\J^^  /        '~\     painted  lead  color.      Upoi 

-y^'^c/'e^a^O  L„  „f  „„„,  „f  ,yS, 


'3: 


of  them  yet  re- 
the  initials  of  the  former 
occupants,  among  which  I  no- 
ticed those  of  George  Mason  and  _     _ 
George  William   Fairfax,  who, 

with  Washington,  were  the  leading  men  in  the  paritb.* 
The  whole  country  around  Pohick  seems  to  be  de- 
generating in  soil  and  population,  and  the  old  cburob 
edifice  is  led  without  a  guardian,  to  molder  into  oblivion. 


within  Truro  parish,  and  in  tbe  aHairs  oT  Ihe  church  WuhingtoD  touk  a  lively  inlereil.  About  IT64,  the 
olJ  church,  which  slood  in  a  Jiflcrem  part  al  ihe  parish,  had  lallen  inio  decny,  and  it  wu  resolved  lo  build 
a  new  one.  1u  location  became  a  mailer  ol  consiilereble  excitement  in  tbe  parish,  lonie  conlendin);  for 
tbe  site  on  which  the  old  edifice  stood,  and  others  for  one  near  the  center  of  the  parish,  and  more  conven- 
iently ailuated.  Among  tbe  latter  was  Wasliin);ton,  A  meeting  Tor  settling  the  question  wu  finally  held. 
George  Mason,  wbo  led  ifae  parly  faTorable  to  tbe  old  site,  made  an  eioquen:  harangue,  ooojurin)^  Ihe  peo- 
ple not  la  desert  the  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  It  had  a  powerful  eBect,  and 
it  was  thought  thai  Ifaere  would  not  be  a  disMnlinj;  voice.  Washington  then  arose,  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  nn  accurate  survey  wbich  he  had  made  of  the  whole  perish,  in  which  was  marked  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  and  the  proposed  location  of  the  new  one,  together  with  the  place  of  residence  of  each  parish- 
ioner. He  spread  this  map  bebre  tbe  audience,  briefly  explained  it,  expressed  hii  hope  that  they  would 
not  allow  ibeir  judgments  lo  be  guided  by  their  feelings,  and  sat  down.  The  silent  argument  of  the  map 
wan  potent ;  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  site,  and  in  1 765  Pohick  Church  was  built. 
'  Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  3. 

■  Washington  was  a  Testryioan,  in  1765,  of  both  Truro  and  Fairfax  parishes.  The  place  of  worship  of 
the  former  was  al  Pohick,  and  of  the  latter  at  Alexandria.  Among  tbe  manuscripts  ie  the  library  of  the 
New'  York  Historical  Society,  is  a  leaf  from  the  church  record  of  Pohi<:k.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  first 
vestry,  and  a  few  others.  By  whose  desecrating  hand  it  was  lorn  from  the  records,  or  how  it  found  its  way 
lo  ilB  present  res[in};-p1ace,  I  know  not.  The  Tallowing  is  a  copy  from  the  original,  from  which  I  abo  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  Mason  and  Fairfax,  given  above.  The  names  were  signed  at  difTereni  times,  during 
Ihe  summer  and  autumn  of  1T65. 

"  I,  A  B,  do  declare  thai  I  will  be  coafonnable  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
u  by  law  established. 

"  1765.     May  20lh- — Tbomas  Withers  Coffer,  Thomas  Ford,  John  Ford. 

"  19lA  Jugu$l. — Geo.  Washington,  Daniel  M'Carly,  Edward  Payne,  Tbomaa  Wither*  Coffer,  l^iomax 
Ford,  Edw.  Dulin,  ^ohn  Dalton,  Danl.  French,  Richard'  Sanford,  Thoa.  Shaw,  Thos.  Wren,  Townsend  Dade, 
Charles  Broadwater,*  J.  W.  Payne,  William  Adams. 

"  20lh  Augjut. — G.  W.  Fairfax,  John  West,  William  I.ynton,  Wm.  Gardner. 

"\6lh  &p(cmicr.— Edward  Blackburn. 

"  ITM  Srpimbtr. — George  Mason,  Cbarlei  Henderson. 

'■Octobrr  21tt.— John  Possey. 

"21*1  Jptil,  1766.— T.  Ellay." 

■  Capwln  Rroulinier  wm  Ibe  onrrof  s  slsre  who  droTs  itnmwlthn  pnTUODWifOn. Inlan([lng to  bit  uhM'.  atnrlbs 
AUrjIiinj  Moantaiu  In  the  meniDrntilB  hbiihI^  Lb  which  Rrw]i)«k  wm  klllad.    Tbe  •Itn't  name  wu  Safnacl  Jroklni.    Us 

tfc.  bs  wu  purchnacd  bj  ■  gcellcDHn.  who  laob  blm  lo  Ohio  and  minuminrd  him.  Hi  KltlFd  in  Unwlur,  Obio.  wbm  bo 
raided sMUbI(<kilb.wblchoccBmdiaIB49,wbcnbewuII97eana1d.    lIoiTHprab*UTIba>sMHnivDrafBr>dd«k'iB>n 
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Retnrn  to  WMhington.       Thunder-ahowcr  in  December.       Aquia  Creek.      Almost  a  Seriooa  Accident       Potomac  Cbonfa. 

The  preacber  told  me  that  I  might  travel  ten  miles  in  any  direction  from  Pohick  (except 
to  Alexandria)  and  not  find  a  echool-house  !  A  few  northern  farmers  are  now  redeeming 
some  of  the  upper  portions  of  Fairfax  county  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  circles  of  their 
influence  may  enlarge  until  Pohick  Church  is  included,  and  its  walls  saved  from  destruction. 

When  I  left  the  church,  a  slight  drizzle  omened  an  apprgaching  storm,  and  I  hastened 
to  Alexandria,  where  I  ascertained  that  I  could  not  get  upon  the  Potomac  steamer  with  my 
horse  without  going  to  Washington  City.  Damp,  weary,  and  vexed,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose 
rein,  for  the  day  was  fast  waning.  When  within  half  a  mife  of  the  Long  Bridge,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  loud  thunder-peal,  burst  from  the  clouds,  and  seemed  to 
open  "the  windows  of  heaven,*'  and  set  free  all  the  '*  treasures  of  the  cherubim."  Another 
flash  and  thunder-peal,  with  the  accompanying  deluge,  came  while  I  was  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge, and  I  reined  up  at  the  "  Indian  Queen,"  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  twilight,  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  a  disappointed  disciple  of  Isaack  Walton.  A  thunder-shower  in 
December  is  a  phenomenon  so  rare  that  I  almost  enjoyed  the  misery. 

The  steam-boat  for  Aquia  Creek  left  Washington  the  following  morning  at  two  o'clock. 
I  was  upon  her  deck  in  time,  but  a  careless  servant  having  left  a  part  of  my  baggage  be- 
hind, I  was  obliged  to  return  and  remain  in  Washington  another  day.  It  proved  a  fine  one 
for  traveling,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  next  day,  when  I  was  upon  the  road.  The  dawn 
opened  with  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  raw  east  wind.  This  was  sufliciently  unpleasant  for  a 
traveler ;  yet  a  more  vexatious  circumstance  awaited  my  debarkation  at  Aquia  Creek. 
From  the  landing  to  a  plantation  road  leading  to  the  Fredericksburg  pike,  almost  two  miles, 
there  was  no  wagon-track,  the  rail-road  being  the  only  highway.  I  mounted  my  wagon 
upon  a  hand-car,  employed  two  stout  negroes  as  locomotives,  and,  leading  my  horse  along 
the  rough-ribbed  iron  way,  finally  reached  a  plantation  lane  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Where 
the  rail-way  traverses  a  broad  marsh,  deep  ditches  cross  it  transversely.  My  horse,  in  at- 
tempting to  leap  one  of  these,  fell  between  the  iron  bars,  with  a  hinder  leg  over  one  of  them, 
which  prevented  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  eflbrts  to  leap  from  the  ditch.  I  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  thigh-bone  snap,  for  almost  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  rested  upon  it. 
The  salvation  of  the  animal  depended  upon  getting  that  leg  free.  I  had  no  aid,  for  the 
negroes  had  neither  will  nor  judgment  to  assist.  At  the  risk  of  being  made  a  foot-ball,  I 
placed  my  shoulder  in  the  hollow  of  the  hoof,  and  with  strength  increased  by  solicitude,  I 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  limb  over  the  rail,  and  the  docile  animal,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  being  passive,  stood  erect  in  his  prison  of  iron  and  soft  earth.  Within  a  rect- 
angle of  a  few  feet,  and  a  bank,  shoulder  high,  he  was  still  confined.  He  made  several 
efforts  to  spring  out,  but  his  knees  would  strike  the  margin.  At  length,  summoning  all  his 
energies,  and  appearing  to  shrink  into  smaller  compass,  he  raised  his  fore-feet  upon  the  bank, 
gave  a  spring,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  he  stood  safe  and  unhurt  (though  trembling  in  every 
limb)  upon  the  road.  With  a  light  and  thankful  heart  I  traveled  the  sinuous  pathway, 
through  gates  and  bars,  for  five  or  six  miles,  to  the  high  road,  the  storm  increasing. 

The  distance  from  Aquia  Creek  to  Fredericksburg  is  fifteen  miles.    When  about  half- 
way, I  passed  the  ruins  of  old  Potomac  Church,  once  one  of  the  .     ' ' 
finest  sacred  edifices  in  Virginia.     The  plan  of  the  interior  was 
similar  to  that  of  Pohick.     The  roof  is  supported  by  square  col- 
umns, stuccoed  and  painted  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble 
The  windows  are  in  Grothic  style.     The  Law,  the  Peayer,  and 
the  Creed  were  quite  well  preserved  upon  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing the  roof  is  partly  fallen  in,  and  the  storms  have  free 
passage  through  the  ruined  arches.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  thorn,  dwarf  cedars,  and  other  shrubs,  festooned  and  gar- 
landed with  ivy  and  the  wild  grape,  which  almost  effectually     *'"»  "^  ^**'**"^  ^^"™"- 
guard  the  venerable  relic  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.    With  proper  care,  this  church  might 
have  been  a  place  of  worship  a  century  longer,  but  like  many  other  old  churches,  consecrated 
in  the  appreciating  mind  of  the  patriotic  American,  this  edifice  is  moldering  through  neglect. 


^we  .    V  — 
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1  be  fUppabannock.      Fradeiicluburg.      WMbington'a  Biitb-placc.      First  Monumental  Stoii«.      Notable*  of  WeatuurelMid. 

"  They  are  all  passing  from  the  land ; 
Those  churches  old  and  gray, 
In  which  oar  fathers  used  to  stand, 
In  years  gone  by,  to  pray. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ay,  pall  theno  down,  as  well  you  may, 

Those  altars  stern  and  old ; 
They  speak  of  those  long  passM  away, 

Whose  ashes  now  are  cold. 
Few,  few,  are  now  the  strong-armM  men 
Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

•  •«•«•• 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 

New-fangled,  painted  things. 
For  these  but  mock  the  modern  eye, 

The  past  around  them  brings. 
Then  pull  them  down,  and  upward  rear 
A  pile  which  suits  who  worships  here.'' 

Elizabeth  Oakbs  Smith. 

I  crossed  the  Rappahannock*  upon  a  long  toll-bridge,  and  entered  Fredericksburg  at  noon. 
The  city  is  old  in  fact,  and  antique  in  appearance.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  set- 
tlers who  had  begun  to  cultivate  extensively  the  rich  lands  upon  the  Rappahannock,  applied 
for  a  town  charter.  It  was  granted  ;&  and  in  honor  of  Prince  Frederick,  the  father 
of  George  III.,  and  then  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne,  it  was  called  Fredericks- 
burg. At  that  time  there  was  only  a  tobacco  warehouse  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  with 
its  four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  but  few  are  in  modern  style,  or  of  apparently  recent  construction. 

Fredericksburg  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  our  subject,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
Washington  passed  his  youthful  days  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  near  the  city,  beneath  an  un- 
finished monument,  repose  the  remains  of  his  beloved  mother.  The  place  of  Washington's 
birth  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  Creek  with  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county,  the  "  Athens  of  Virginia.""  It  is  upon  the  "  Wakefield  estate,"  now  owned 
by  John  E.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  destroyed  before  the  Rev- 
olution. Upon  its  site,  George  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  placed  a  slab  of  free-stone, b 
represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  on  which  is  the  simple  in- 
scription, "  Here,  the  1  1th  of  February  [O.  S.],  1732,  George  Washington  was  born."" 

*  The  Rappahannoc;k  is  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  Virginia.  It  rhes  in  the  Blife  Ridge,  130  miles 
northwest  of  its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels requiring  ten  feet  of  water,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  a  little  above  Fredericksburg. 

^  This  name  has  been  given  to  Westmoreland  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  men,  distingaished  in 
our  annals,  who  were  born  there.  Washington  ;  the  two  Lees,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  brothers  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Thomas,  Francis,  and  Arthur) ;  General  Henry  Lee;  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  and  President  Alonroe,  were  all  born  in  that  county.  Richard  Henry  Lee^s  residence  was 
Chantilly^  on  the  Potomac.  Monroe  was  born  at  the  head  of  Monroe's  Creek.  In  Stratford,  upon  the  Po- 
tomac, a  few  miles  above  the  residence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  is  still  standing  one  of  the  most  remarkablf 
buildings  in  this  country.  I  greatly  desired  to  visit  it,  and  portray  it  for  this  work,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented. It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  father  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  was  president  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  acting  governor  of  Virginia.  While  governor,  his  dwelling  was  burned,  and  this  edifice  was 
erected  for  him,  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  London  merchants,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  There  is  no  stnicture  in  our  country  to  compare  with  it.  The  walls  of  the  first 
story  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  of  the  second  story,  two  feet,  composed  of  brick  imported  from  Ea- 
stland. It  originally  contained  about  one  hundred  rooms.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four  offices, 
one  at  each  corner,  containing  fifteen  rooms.  The  stables  are  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
hordes.     Its  cost  was  about  $80,000. 

'  The  public  career  of  Washington  is  illustrated  in  every  part  of  these  volumes,  for  he  was  identified 
with  all  the  important  events  of  the  Revolution.  His  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  memoir. 
1  will  here  briefly  chronicle  a  notice  of  his  family,  and  the  events  of  his  early  life.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  family  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  name  of  Washington,  as  a  family,  was  first  known  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Previously  there  was  a  manor  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of  Dur* 
ham,  owned  by  William  do  Hertburne,  who,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  took  the  name  of  his  estate 
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The  houK  in  wbicli  hit  nativity  tuok  plaice  wia  precisely  the  same  in  appearance  as  ibe 
family  residence  on  the  Rappahannock,  delineated  opposite,  being  of  the  beller  class  of  pluiu 


Sin  or  Will 


Ihe  branches  oT  (he  Wubington  family  in  England  aiul  America- 
lly  msnlionecl  in  ihe  local  hislories  of  England  aa  belonging  to  pcr- 
of  vealth  and  dislinclion.     Sir  Henry  Washington  was  renowned  for  his  bravery  at 
liege  of  Worcester  against  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  at  the  taking  of  Brisud. 
Monuments  erected  in  churches  with  (he  name  of  Washington  upon  ihem,  are  pnM>f«  of 
opaleDce.    The  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington  famity  is  said  to  be  ye[  well  preserred. 
^11  It  is  built  of  stone  of  great  solidily.      The  timber  is  chiefly  of  oak;  and  in  several  of 
is  /  '''*  roo^l^  particularly  in  the  large  hall  or  banqueting-room,  are  remains  of  rich  carv. 
'    ing  and  gilding  in  the  cornices  and  wainscotinjr.     Over  the  mantel- pieces,  elaborately 
csrred,  are  the  family  arms,  riehly  emblazoned  upon  escntcheona.     The  walla  of  ibe 
bouse  are  five  feet  thick.     The  entire  residence  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  and 
orehards.     The  old  family  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  "  Sir  Lsitkeuce  Wash- 
iNOTOit,  Nile,"  grandson  of  the  first  profirietor  of  the  name,  of  Siilgrave,  and  the  ances- 
tor of  General  Washington,  is  in  Ihe  cemetery  of  Gardson  Church,  two  miles  from  Malms- 
bury,      ll  is  of  the  mural  style,  and  bears  (he  family  arms.      Sir  Laurence  Washington 
died  in  May,  1643.     Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Laurenee  Washington,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  the  year  1657,  and  settled  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county.    The  eldest  brother  of  the  emigmnis,  Sir  William  Washington,  married 
a  half  sisler  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

•  John  Washington,  soon  aAer  setlling  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  military  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  rose  (o  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married  Ann  Pope,  by  whom 
he  bad  two  sons,  Laurence  and  John,  and  a  daughter.  Laurence  married  Mildred  War- 
ner, of  Gloucester  connly,  and  had  ihrec  chitiircn,  John,  Aiigiuline,  and  Mildred.  Au- 
gustine flrst  married  Jane  Builer,  by  whom  ho  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.     Hii  see- 

'  This,  and  the  piclure  of  Ihe  residence  of  the  Washington  family  on  the  Rappahannock,  are  from  draw- 
ings by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.  Under  dale  uf  August  21,  18SI.  Mr.  Cii>il9  kindly  furnished  me  with  an 
inleresting  account  of  ihe  dedicalion  of  this  /ri(  monumfnlal  ttone  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  In  June. 
1815  (a  few  days  before  (he  corner  slone  of  the  Washinglon  monument  at  Ballimore  was  laid),  accompanied 
by  two  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Lewis  and  Grymee),  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  in  bis  own  vessel,  (he  Ladg  af 
iHt  Lakt,  for  Pope's  Creek.  Arrived  at  (he  hallowed  i^pot  with  the  inscribed  lablet,  they  proceeded  (o 
deposit  it  In  a  proper  place.  "  Desirous  of  making  the  ceremonial  of  deiiwiling  the  slone  as  imposing  as 
ciroumilances  would  permit,"  says  Mr.  Custis,  "we  enveloped  it  in  (he  '  Stab-spa  so  led  Bak^ek'  t^  our 
country,  and  i(  was  borne  to  its  resiing-place  in  Ihe  arms  of  the  descendants  of  four  Revolutionary  patriots 
and  soldiers — Saxuei.  Lewis,  son  of  George  Lewis,  a  captain  in  Baylor's  regiment  of  horse,  and  nephew 
of  Washington  ;  William  Gbvsies,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Grymes,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards ;  the  CarTAin  of  ihe  vessel,  the  son  of  a  brave  soldier  wounded  in  the  bntile  of  Guilford  -,  and 
GaoaoE  W.  P.  Cusits,  tbe  son  of  John  Parke  Cuslis,  aid-de-camp  lo  Ihe  commander-in-chief  before  Cam- 
bridge and  Yorklown.  We  gathered  logelher  the  bricks  of  the  ancient  chimney  that  once  formed  the  hearth 
aroujid  which  Washington  in  his  infancy  had  played,  and  constructed  a  rude  kind  of  pedeslsl,  on  which  we 
reverently  placed  (he  first  stone,  commending  it  (o  (be  respec(  and  prolection  of  the  American  paojde  in 
general,  and  the  citizens  of  Westmoreland  in  particular." 


lasy  b«  found  in  the  Appendix. 


m  the  Ksl  of  Qencnl  WaihlDgtDB. 
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nrglnii  RaUeon  of  the  Wuhlnpon  Finillf.  EtT\j  LUe  of  General  WublD|loii,  D«ilb  of  hia  BroUwr  Lumnee 

Virginian  rarm-bouses.     Tt  had  Tout  rooiDB,  with  &n  enormoua  chimney  at  each  end,  on  the 
out*ide.    The.eBtate  on  the  Eappahaniiock  wa>  owned  by  hii  father,  Augustine  Waibingtoa. 


oml  wife  wai  Mar;  Ball,  to  whom  ha  wu  married  on  the  6(h  oT  March,  1T30.  Bf  ber  he  had  «x  ohildrea ; 
Ibe  finl-bom  was  Geokoi,  Ihe  subject  of  our  memoir.  He  wu  the  greal-grandson  of  the  first  emigrant  to 
America,  and  sixlh  in  docent  from  Ihe  first  Laurence  of  SulgraTC.  He  vu  bom  on  the  22d  (I  I  ih  O.  S.) 
of  February,  1 732.  His  parents  soon  afterward  removed  to  an  estate  in  Slaflbrd  count;,  near  Fredericks- 
bnrg,  where  bis  father  died  on  the  12lh  i^  April,  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Bridge's  Creek.  To  each  of 
his  sons  he  left  a  plantation.  To  his  oldest  lurvivor  he  beqaeathed  an  estate  on  Hunting  Creek  (afterward 
Mount  Vernon),  and  (o  George  he  lel\  the  lands  aod  mansion  (piolured  above)  where  his  father  lived.  Hia 
mother  had  fire  young  children  to  nurture  and  prepare  for  active  life.  It  was  a  great  responsibilily,  yel 
■be  performed  her  duty  with  entire  success.  To  her  guidance  the  world  probably  owes  much  of  Ihe  good 
whieh  baa  emanated  from  Ihe  career  of  her  illnslrious  sou, 

Waahington  received  few  advantages  fmni  earl;  school  eduoation.  There  were  then  few  ^ood  wbeolt 
in  the  colonies.  The  wealthy  planters  sent  their  children  to  England  to  be  educated.  The  mother  of  George 
did  not  feel  able  lo  incur  the  expense,  and  he  wai  obliged  lo  rely  upon  her,  a  neighboring  acbool,  and 
occasionally  a  private  tutor  in  mathematica,  for  his  elementary  knowledge.  His  practical  mind  developed 
nobly  under  even  this  deficient  culture.  He  left  school  when  almoat  sixteen  years  of  age.  pretty  thoroughly 
versed  in  mathematics,  end  folly  competent  Ibr  Ihe  profession  of  a  practical  aarveyor.  When  he  was  (oar- 
taen  yeara  old,  his  hatf-broiher,  Laaience  Washington,  having  observed  in  him  a  fondness  for  military  mat- 
tan,  obtained  for  him  a  midshipmen's  warrant,  in  I74S,  That  gentleman  had  served  under  Admiral  Ter- 
noo  at  Ihe  siege  of  Carthagena,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  cDrrespondence  with  his 
commander.  He  regarded  (he  British  navy  as  an  altraclive  field,  where  hia  yonng  brother  might  become 
dbtinguished.  The  mother  of  yonng  Washington  partly  consented ;  hut  when  the  tine  approached,  and 
the  boy  with  bnoyaot  spirits  prepared  for  departure,  her  maternal  feelings  were  too  atrong  la  allow  a 
ssparalion,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Lailrence  Washington  married  a  daughter  of  Ihe  wealthy  William  Fairfax,  who  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent of  his  tnajesty's  coancil  in  the  colony.  When  young  Washington  left  school,  he  went  to  live  with  hii> 
brother  Laurence  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  his  inlimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family  led  to  those  initial  steps  in 
bis  public  life  which  resulted  so  gloriously.  He  was  employed  to  survey  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  Ihe  Alleghany  Mountains,  belonging  to  Lord  Fairfax,  a  relative  of  William.  When  only 
sixteen  years  and  one  month  old,  he  set  out  with  George  W,  Fairfax  (whose  signature,  with  that  of  George 
Mason,  is  on  page  421)  lo  mrrey  these  immense  tracts.  They  suflereil  great  privaliona,  and  encountered 
many  dangers  ;  but  this  expedition  proved  a  school  of  immense  adranlage  to  the  future  hero.  He  executed 
his  tank  very  satisfactorily,  and  soon  afterward  received  an  appointment  as  pnblic  surveyor.  He  devoted 
three  years  to  this  lucrative  pursuit.  His  talents,  probity,  and  general  inleltigencs  altraoted  Ibe  attention 
of  the  authorities  of  Virginia.  The  eocroaebments  of  the  Frencb  on  the  western  fronliers  of  the  state. 
caused  the  governor  to  divide  Ibe  province  into  militia  districts,  over  which  was  placed  an  officer  with  the 
lank  of  major,  whcsa  duty  it  was  to  dfill  the  people  in  military  tactics,  ^ver  one  of  these  districts  young 
Washington  was  pllMSsd  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  pay  of  S750  a  year.  He  had  just  eotemi  upon 
this  duty,  when  his  brother  Laurence,  on  account  of  failing  health,  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He  desired  the  company  of  George,  and  they  sailed  for  Barbndoes  in  Sep- 
tember, 1751.  They  remained  there  a  few  weeks ;  but  hope  for  the  invalid  faded  away,  and  he  resolveil 
lo  go  to  Bermuda,  and  seed  George  home  for  hia  wife.  While  in  Barbadoes,  young  Washington  was  sick 
three  weeks  with  the  small-pox.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  sailed  for  homo.  At  firat,  an  enoooraging 
letter  came  from  Laurence ;  the  second  was  desponding,  and,  giving  up  all  hope  of  life,  he  returned  home. 
He  lingered  a  short  time,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  His  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  I  have 
eUewhere  nolieed,  he  bequeathed  to  George,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  daughter  dying  without  issne 
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geveral  years  before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Ball  (daughter  of  Colonel  Ball,  of  Lancas- 
ter), the  mother  of  the  illustrious  patriot.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg,  in  Stafibrd 
county,  and  when  I  visited  that  city,&  it  was  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Teasdale.  The  mansion-house,  which  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  King, 
a  short  distance  below  the  rail-road  bridge,  has  long  since  gone  to  decay  and  disappeared, 
and  to  the  skillful  pencil  of  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying 
picture. 

The  storm  continuing,  and  nothing  of  interest  being  lel\  upon  the  soil  known  as  "  The 
Washington  Farm,"  I  did  not  visit  it,  but  contented  myself  with  a  distant  view  of  its  roll- 
ing acres  as  I  rode  out  of  Fredericksburg  to  pursue  my  journey  southward. 

On  the  northwest  comer  of  Charles  and  Lewis  streets,  in  Fredericksburg,  is  the  house 
(the  residence  of  Richard  Stirling,  Esq  )  where  the  mother  of  Washington  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  life,  and  where  she  died.  There  that  honored  matron,  and  more 
honored  son,  had  their  last  earthly  interview  in  the  spring  of  1789,  after  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Just  before  his  departure  for  New  York  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  and  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  Washington,  actuated  by  that  filial  reverence 
and  regard  which  always  distinguished  him,*  hastened  to  Fredericksburg  to  visit  his  mother. 
She  was  then  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  bowed  with  age  and  the  ravages  of  that  terrible 
disease,  a  deep-rooted  cancer  in  the  breast.  Their  interview  was  deeply  aflecting.  Afler 
the  first  emotions  incident  to  the  meeting  had  subsided,  Washington  said,  **  The  people, 
madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  United  States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  that  office,  1 
have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  ^'So  soon  as  the  public  business  which  must 
necessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new  government  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten 

-  -  -    -  -  -     ■  -  — ^ 

• 

Greorge  was  one  of  his  brother's  executors,  and  the  duties  incumbent  thereon  occupied  the  principal  part  of 
his  time. 

When  Governor  Dinwiddie  came  to  Virginia,  he  apportioned  the  colony  into  four  grand  military  divisions, 
over  one  of  which  he  placed  Major  Washington.  He  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office  with  great  skill 
and  fidelity,  and  when  the  continued  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians  called  (or  a  military  expe- 
dition, Major  Washington  was  sent  to  reconnoiter,  and  collect  all  possible  information.  In  this  perilous 
business  he  was  successful,  and  so  pleased  was  the  governor  and  council,  that  they  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  the  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  to  demand  an 
explicit  answer  to  the  inquiry,  ^^  By  what  right  do  you  invade  British  territory  ?"  The  particulars  of  this 
expedition  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Washington  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old.  He  not  only  faith- 
fully executed  the  ii\structions  of  the  governor,  expressed  on  the  face  of  his  commission,  but  obtained  a  great 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  enemy.  For  eleven  weeks  he  suffered 
great  hardships  with  his  few  companions,  when  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg,  and  laid  his  report  before 
the  governor  and  his  council.  War  was  deemed  necessary,  and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  The 
other  colonies  were  called  upon  for  aid.  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Virginia  forces 
destined  for  Ohio,  and  in  April  he  marched  toward  the  Alleghanies.  Some  severe  conflicts  ensued,  and 
finally,  the  expedition  was  defeated.  The  conduct  of  Washington  was  highly  approved.  When  Braddock 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  eqcmy  in  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  at  his  request,  accompanied 
him  as  one  of  his  military  family.  In  the  battle  at  the  Great  Meadows  which  ensued,  Braddock  was  killed. 
Colonel  Washington  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  by  his  skill  the  army  was  saved  from  entire 
destruction.  He  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  continued  in  the  military  service  until  1759,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  for  Frederick  county.  He  was  married  the  same 
year  to  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis.  This  event  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon  having  come  into  his  possession,  he  established  himself  there  three  months  after  his  mar- 
riage. From  that  period  until  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  in  1774,  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  to  the  duties  of  a  state  legislator.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
in  their  disputes  with  Groat  Britain,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  he  was  appointed,  as  we  have  noticed  on 
page  563,  volume  i.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army.  From  that  time  his  life  forms  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  history  of  our  Republic.  His  final  retirement  to  Mount  Vernon  after  the  war,  and 
his  death,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

^  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  during  the  Revolution,  his  mother  was  with  him  at  a  large  social 
gathering.  At  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening  the  aged  matron  approached  her  son,  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and 
said,  ^^Come,  George,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  at  home;  late  hours  are  injurious."  With  the  docility  of  a 
ehild  the  general  left  the  company  with  his  mother*,  **bot,"  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  to  me,  when  speaking  of 
the  circumstance,  **  he  came  back  again.** 
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to  Virginia,  and — "  Here  the  matron  interrupted  him  with,  "  You  will  see  me  no  more. 
My  greal  age,  and  the  disease  which  is  fait  approaching  my  vitals,  warns  me  that  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  to  God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  belter.  But  go, 
George,  fulfill  the  destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to  assign  you  ;  go,  my  son,  and  may 
Heaven's  and  your  mother's  blessing  be  with  yon  always,"  Washington  wept ;  the  great 
man  was  again  a  little  ohild,  and  he  kissed  the  furrowed  cheek  of  his  parent  with  all  the 
tender  afTection  and  simplicity  of  a  loving  boy.  With  a  full  heart  he  went  forth  to  "  fulfill 
the  destiny"  which  Heaven  assigned  him,  and  he  saw  his  mother  no  more.  She  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  and  was  buried  on  a  beautiful  knoll  upon  the  estate  of  her  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,'  within  sound  of  the  busy  hum  of  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thickly-falling  sleet,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the  mnthei 
of  Washington,  and  sketched  the  half'tinished  and 
neglected  monument  which  was  erected  over  it  a  few 
fears  ago.  It  stands  near  a.  ledge  of  rucks,  where  she 
often  resorted  in  fine  weather  for  private  medilaljon 
and  devotion.  Years  before  her  death  she  selected 
that  spot  for  her  grave.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  and,  even  in  its  unfjnished  state,  has  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  corner~slone  was  laid  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1833,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
ooncourse  of  people.  He  went  down  the  Potomac 
from  Washington  City  on  the  6(h,'  and  was  met  at 

Potomac  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  by  the  "  "  ""  "•""  of  ttiiuuaToii. 
MonuvKitt  Committee  of  that  city.  He  was  also  met  by  a  military  escort,  and  conducted 
to  the  residence  of  Doctor  Wallace,  where  he  was  entertained.  A  large  military  and  civic 
procession  was  forme<l  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  grave,  where  the  imposing 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  Mr.  Basset,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg, 
first  addressed  the  president  on  the  character  of  her  whom  they  sought  to  honor.  The 
president  made  an  eloquent  reply  ;  and,  as  he  deposited  an  inscribed  plate  in  the  hollow 
comer-alone,  he  said,  "  Fellow-citizens,  at  your  request,  and  in  your  name,  I  now  deposit  this 
plale  in  the  apot  destined  for  it ;  and  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come 
up  to  this  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred  column,  may  he  recall  the 
virtues  of  her  who  sltops  lienealh.  and  depart  with  his  aFections  purified,  and  his  piety 
strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington." 

Referring  to  this  event,  Mrs.  Sigourney  thus  beautifully  wrote  for  the  Fredonia  Arena  : 


'  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  mttirieti  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Wa.«hington.  He  was  proprielor  of  half  ihs 
town  of  Frederickhhurg,  and  or  an  extensive  ftrnfory  adjiuning.  Daring  the  war,  in  which  his  feelings 
were  warmly  enlisied,  he  superintended  the  great  maneraeloty  of  arms  \n,  his  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
local  raai;iBirBte  for  manj  jean,  and  often  re|iresented  his  county  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  in  Deeem- 
bcr,  1T81,  at  the  age  of  flfly-five  years.  His  son  George  was  a(  one  time  a  captain  in  the  Cammandir-in. 
'hitf't  Ouard,  and  bis  other  three  sons  were  active  piililia  men.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  marrried  Charles 
I'arier,  Esq. 

'  While  the  boat  wu  Ijing  at  the  wharf  at  Alexandria  on  this  occasinn,  Lieutenant  Rsndolpfa,  irho  had 
lately  been  dismissed  from  the  navy,  went  on  board,  and  proeeeding  into  the  rabin,  where  the  renernbia 
president  sat  at  table  reading  and  smoking,  made  a  bmtal  and  cowardly  attaek  upon  him.  Randolph  vas 
instantly  seized  hy  the  oaptain,  when  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  accompanied  him,  rescued  him,  and  hore 
him  to  the  wharf.  A  citizen  of  Aleiandria  hearing  of  the  outrage,  was  so  greatly  incensed  that  he  said  to 
'.ha  president,  "Sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me  in  case  I  am  tried  and  convicted,  I  will  kill  Randolph,  for  this 
tosnll  to  yon,  in  fineen  minnles."  "  No,  sir,"  responded  the  president,  "I  can  not  do  that.  I  want  no 
man  to  stand  between  me  end  my  assailants,  nor  none  to  lake  revenge  oa  my  account.  Had  I  been  pre- 
pared for  ibis  cowardly  villain's  approach,  I  can  assure  you  all  that  he  never  would  have  the  temeritr  m 
nadertake  snch  a  thing  again." 
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Spreading  her  vsnuil  tiwae,  violst-gemm'i], 
Aad  pe&rl'd  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  Summer  bring 
Gifts  of  frankincrnse,  Tilh  sweet  song  of  birdl, 
And  Antumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  ihjr  feel,  and  slomiy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect.     Bat  now  we  come 
To  do  Ihoe  homage — Mother  of  our  chief ! — 
Fit  homiLge,  such  aa  honoreth  him  whn  pays. 
Melhinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  lime- 
Simple  in  ([arb,  majestic,  and  serene; 
Unmoved  hy  pomp  or  circumstances;  \a  trnth 
Intleicible  i  and,  wiib  a  Sparlun  zeal, 
Repre.Hsing  vice  and  makiiii:  fully  prave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  pari  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorioo*  sloth — to  sport  a  while 
Amid  the  llowera,  or  on  the  summer  wave, 
Then,  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron,  away, 
Building  no  lemple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worship'd. 

For  the  mif>hl  that  clothed 
The  "  Paler  Palria" — for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who,  mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought, 
We  know  nol— Heaven  can  lell." 

AlraoBt  twenty  yean  have  paeied  away  since  the  imposing  pageant  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  was  displayed,  and  yet  the  monument  is  unfinished.     Still  may  Spring,  and 
Summer,  and 

"  Stormy  Wtolcr  apeak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect ;" 
for  the  huge  marble  obelisk,  m  it  came  from  the  quarry,  lies  there  yet, 
defaced  and  mutilated  by  rude  hands,  and  (ilently  appealing  to  loc«l  prida 
and  general  patriotism  to  sculpture  its  ornaments,  and  place  it  where  it 
was  designed  to  be.      Year  after  yenr  the  dust  of  the  plain  has  lodged 
upon  the  top  of  the  half  finished  pile,  and  the  seeds  of  wild  flowers  have 
been  borne  thither  upon  the  wings  of  the  zephyrs ;  and  where  the  base 
of  the  noble  obelisk  should  rest.  Nature,  aa  if  rebuking  insensate  man, 
hath  woven  green  garlands,  and  hung  flowery  festoons.      Upon  the  broad 
tablet  whereon  was  to  be  inscribed  the  beautiful  memorial,  <■  Maki,  the 
Mother  of  WASHutCToN,"  dark  green  fungi  have  made  their  bumilia- 
■  osaiiiK.i        jjjjg  record  instead. 
I  left  Fredericksburg*  at  two  o'clock,  with  the  intention  of  lodging  at  Bowling  Greeo,  in 
Caroline  county,  twenty-two  miles  distant.     The  post-road  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  trav- 
eled ;  broad,  and  in  good  condition.     It  passes  through  a  gently  rolling,  fertile  country,  and 
apparently  well  cultivated.     When  within  about  twelve  miles  of  my  destination  I  paswd 
a  farm-house,  from  which  two  men,  with  a  span  of  horeos  and  a  rickety  market  wagon, 

'  This  is  a  sketch,  from  the  original  design  of  the  monametit,  of  the  obelisk  and  its  sarmoantings,  io- 
tended  to  be  placed  upon  the  prexent  sttuRture.  Why  half-hewn  marble  has  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
long  unfinished  that  Vandal  relic-seekers  have  ruined  il,  I  can  not  comprehead.  la  there  not  pablto  spirit 
enough  in  Virginia  to  complete  this  memorial  of  her  most  honored  daughter  ?  Independent  of  the  reBeeted 
glory  of  her  son,  sbe  was  a  noble  woman,  becaose  imty  eioellent  in  all  her  relalioiu  in  life ;  a  nncere 
Christbui ;  kind  and  benevolent ;  and  a  mother  who,  like  Cornelia,  regarded  her  ohildren  as  bar  jeweU,  and 
eberished  them  accordingly. 

'  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  when  I  was  at  Frederichsbui^,  I  was  not  aware  that  Colooel 
Hugh  Mercer,  the  son  of  the  lamented  General  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Prinoeloo,  vnu  a  resident  of  ihat 
oily.  Edoeatad  at  the  public  expense,  by  order  of  Congrese,  his  name  and  character  belong  to  hi«lor]f. 
A  portrait  of  this  "  fosler-ohild  of  the  Republic"  will  be  found  in  analber  part  of  this  work. 
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were  ju*t  departing  for  Rtcbmond.  vhtther  I  was  makinur  my  way.  They,  too,  intended 
to  lodge  at  Bowling  Green,  and  offered  to  pilot  me.  Their  fresh  horses  tried  Charley's 
•peed  and  bottom  to  the  ulmost.  We  crossed  the  Matlapony  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pamnnkey,  at  twilight,  over  two  high  bridges.  Night  came  on  with  sudden  and  intense 
darknesa ;  w>  dark  that  I  could  not  tee  my  pilolc.  At  a  fork  I  "  lost  my  reckoning  ;"  they 
taking  one  branch  and  I  the  other.  Charley  neighed,  and  tried  1o  follow  them.  "  I  was  wise 
in  my  own  conceit,"  and  reined  him  into  the  other  (brk.  I  rode  on  for  nearly  an  hour  with- 
out passing  s  habitation,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  road  I 
was  traveling.  A  heavy  mist  shronded  the  country.  At  length  the  rays  of  a  candle  came 
feebly  from  a  wiudow  at  the  road-side.  I  hailed,  and  asked  for  and  obtained  lodgings  for 
the  night.  It  was  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Ur.  Burke,  a  planter,  some  seven  miles  from 
Bowling  Green.  I  had  wandered  four  miles  from  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  but  was 
not  far  from  the  nearest  highway  to  Hanovn  Court  House,  my  next  point  of  destination. 

I  resumed  my  journey  at  daybreak,  leaving  Bowling  Green  on  the  lell ;  breakfasted  at  a 
small  tavern,  after  a  ride  of  six  miles,  and  soon  overlook  my  pilots,  who,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  point  beyond  Bowling  Green  the  night  before,  had  broken  an  axle  while  crossing  a 
swamp.  We  journeyed  on  together  to  Hanover  Court  House,  within  nineteen  miles  ol 
Richmond.  The  appearance  of  the  country  changed  materially  after  crossing  the  Matta- 
pony.  It  became  more  hilly,  sandy,  and  sterile,  producing  dwarf  pines  in  abundance. 
We  crossed  the  Pamunkey  a  litllo  below  the  continence  of  its  branches  (the  North  and 
South  Anna),  and,  at  a  mile  distant,  reached  Hanover  Court  Hntiee  in  lime  for  a  late  din- 
ner. The  village  now^  consists  of  the  ancient  court-house  and  tavern,  one  brick 
house,  several  negro  huts,  and  a  jail.  The  latter  was  in  process  of  reconstruction 
when  I  was  there,  having  been  burned  a  few  months  previously.  Here  was  a  flourishing 
town  before  Richmond,  now  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  an  incorporated 
village.  The  Pamunkey  was  then  navigable  fur  sloops  and  schooners;  now  the  channel 
is  lilted  with  sand.  Hanover  was  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Sixteen  hundred  hojis- 
heads  of  tobacco  were  annually  exported  from  it,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  eligible  site  for 
the  state  capital.  When  the  House  of  Burgesses  were 
deliberating  upon  the  subject  of  removing  the  Capitol  .  _    - 

from  Williamsburg,  they  came  wilhin  a  few  votes  of 
deciding  upon  Hanover  instead  of  Richmond.  Where 
the  populous  village  once  stood  I  saw  traces  of  a  re- 
cent corn  crop,  but  not  a  vestige  of  former  habitation. 

The  old  tavern  where  I  lodged,  and  ihe  court-house, 
are  objects  of  much  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  former  Patrick  Henry  was  a  temporary 
bar-tender'  and  in  the  latter  he  made  those  tirst  ef- 
forts at  oratory  which  burst  forth  like  meteors  from 
the  gloom  of  his  obscurity.     He  had  passed  his  youth-  Hahovu  Couit-hodici 

'  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  Tisiled  Hanorer  in  1781.  meinions  this  lavcrn  as  "a  lolembly  band- 
some  inn,  u-ith  a  very  Ivffe  ^4ioon.  and  a  covered  portico,  and  declined  lo  receive  Ihe  company  who  orapm- 

I  slrpt  in  ihe  "larcB  ialoiin  ;"  and  under  -iheller  of  ihe  "  covered  portico"  meolioned  hy  Ihe  mnrqui*,  I 
•kelcheil  the  coarl-hoiiM.  The  general  external  apiwarance  or  ihe  house,  I  was  infortned.  ha.''  been  chnnuot. 
The  marquis  relate*  the  Tollowin)!  anecdote  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Enfjlith  Ihrough  thni  eountyr 
"  Mr.  Tilghman,  our  landlord,  though  he  lamented  his  misforlono  in  havinjr  lodged  and  bonrded  Cnmwallw 
and  his  retinue,  vilbnnt  his  Inrd^bip  havinp  made  Ihe  least  recompense,  could  nut  help  Inunhins  at  ihe  fright 
which  the  oneipected  arrival  l"  Tarlclon  spfcail  lunong  a  coniiderablc  number  of  cenileiren  who  came  to 
bear  the  news,  and  were  aiwembled  in  ihe  oiinn-hnu>e,  A  ncsro,  on  hor^baok,  came  full  gallop  to  let 
ihem  know  ihat  Tarlelon  vras  not  above  three  miles  off.  The  resolution  of  retreating  was  soon  taken  ;  bol 
ibe  alarm  wu  so  midden,  ami  the  confusion  so  iireal,  thai  every  one  mounted  Ihe  firM  horte  be  could  find, 
Ml  ibat  few  of  ihiKW  carious  jicnllemen  returned  upon  their  own  honiefi." — Tivvili,  ji.,  13,  14, 

'  This  view  in  fmm  tbo  front,  looking  ensl-nnrlbeasl.  The  building  is  of  impnrtcit  brii-li,  wiih  an  arcade 
in  front.    It  was  ereoled  about  1740.    An  addition  has  been  made  lo  the  rear,  wherein  is  the  Judge's  bench. 
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Early  Yeara  of  Putrick  Henry.  The  ••  Paraont's  Caiue."  His  Dibia  aa  an  Orator,  described  by  Wirt. 

ful  days  in  apparent  idleness,  and,  lacking  business  tact  and  energy,  he  failed  to  succeed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  became  bankrupt,  and  no  one 
was  willing  to  aid  him.  He  had  married  at  eighteen,  and  yet,  in  the  twenty-foarth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  done  little  toward  supporting  a  wife.  They  lived  most  of  the  time  with 
his  falher-iu-law  (Mr.  Shellon),  who  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover,  and  when  the  proprietor 
was  absent,  young  Henry  took  his  place  behind  the  bar.  As  a  last  resort,  he  studied  law. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  for  six  weeks,  when  he  obtained  a  license,  but  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  ''briefless;"  iudeed,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  draw  a  brief  correctly.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  employed  in  the  celebrated  Farsons's  Cattse  ;  and  in  Hanover 
court-house,  on  that  occasion,  his  genius  was  first  developed.  The  case  was  a  controversy 
between  the  clergy  and  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  relating  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the 
former.  A  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  clergy  had  left  nothing  undetermined  but 
the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pending.  Young  Henry  took  part  against 
the  clergy,  and  in  his  plea  his  wonderful  oratory  beamed  out,  for  the  first  time,  in  great 
spleudor.     Wirt  has  vividly  described  the  scene  in  his  life  of  the  **  American  Demosthenes."^ 

*  *'  The  array  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  vas  now  most  fearful.  On  the  bench  sat  more  than  twenty 
clergymen,  ihe  most  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and  the  roost  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before 
whom  it  was  possibly  for  him  to  have  made  his  debut.  The  court-bouse  was  crowded  with  an  overwhelm- 
iaa  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxious  throng,  who,  not  finding  room  to  enter,  were 
endeavoring  to  listen  without  in  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  was  something  still  more  awfully  discon- 
certing than  all  this ;  for  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magistrate  sat  no  other  person  than  his  own  father. 
Mr.  Lyt^ns  opened  the  cause  very  briefly ;  in  the  way  of  argument  he  did  nothing  more  than  explain  to  the 
jury  that  the  dccistion  on  the  demurrer  had  put  the  act  of  1758  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the  law  of 
1748  as  the  only  standard  of  their  damages.  He  then  concluded  with  a  highly-wrought  eulogium  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  clergy.  And  now  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.  No  one  bad  ever 
heard  him  speak,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  faltered  much  in  his  exordium. 
The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement :  'the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange 
sly  looks  with  each  other ;  and  his  father  is  described  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat. 
But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  a  very  difierent  character ;  for 
now  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed,  and  now  was  first  wit- 
nessed that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
quence never  failed  to  work  in  him ;  for,  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  ac- 
tion, all  the  exuvia  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude,  by  degrees,  be- 
came erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His  countenance  shone  with  a 
nohlencNS  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eye  which 
seemed  tu  rivet  the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful,  bold,  and  commanding ;  and  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  but  more  C!«pecially  in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who 
ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  descrip- 
tion. They  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  which  language  can 
not  tell.  Add  to  all  these  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  its 
images,  fur  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  ^  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

''  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man  to  believe  the  whole 
account  of  this  transaction,  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and. from  their  account,  the  court-house 
of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  picturesque  as  has  been  ever  witnessed 
in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whose  countenances  had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few 
sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up,  then  to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses ;  then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fascinated 
by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen,  in  every  part  of 
the  bouse,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death-like  silence,  their 
features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe,  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  f o  catch 
the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the  clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm,  their 
triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled 
from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  bis  amazement, 
such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  be  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them. 

''  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildered  that  they  lost  sight  not  only  of  the  act  of  174S. 
but  that  of  1758  also ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiff*,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  Teturned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial ;  but 
the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  unanimou&> 
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We  aball  meet  Patrick  Henry  again  presently  in  more  important  soeneB. 

Upou  the  Famunkey,  a  few  miles  below  Hanover  Court  House,  is  New  Castle,  once  a 
flourishing  village,  but  now  a  desolation,  only  ope  house  remaining  upon  its  site.  That  is 
the  place  where  Patrick  Henry  assembled  the  volunteers  and  marched  to  Williamsburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  a  restoration  of  the  powder  which  Lord  Dunmore  had  removed 
from  the  public  magazine,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.     Of  this  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

I  lodged  at  Hanover,  and,  after  an  early  breakfast,  departed  for  Richmond,  the  rain  yet 
iklling.  Between  three  and  fonr  miles  from  Hanover  Court  House, 
I  passed  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Clay.  It  stands  upon  the  right 
of  the  turnpike  to  Richmond,  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  piny  region 
called  the  slashes  of  Hanover.'  It  is  a  frame  building,  one  story 
high,  with  dormer  windows,  and  two  large  cbimneyg  on  the  outside 
of^ach  gable.  Here  the  great  statesman  waa  born  in  1777.  The 
toads  through  this  desolate  region  are  wretched,  abounding  in  those 
causeways  of  logs  known  as  corduroj/  roads.     Within  ten  miles  of 

Richmond  the  scenery  becomes  diveraified,  and  the  vicinage  ojC  s  """^  clai"!  hth-pimi 
large  town  is  denoted  by  the  numerous  vehicles  upon  the  brottd  road,  consisting  chiefly 
of  uncouth  market' wagons,  drawn  by  mules,  frequently  six  or  eight  in  a  team,  as  pictured 
in  the  sketch  below.  The  negro  driver  is  usually  seated  upon  one  of  the  wheel  mules,  and. 
without  guiding  lines,  conducts  them  by  the  vocal  direction  of  haw  and  gee.  To  the  eyes  of 
a  Northern  man  looking  upon  these  caravans  for  the  Rnt  lime,  they  appear  quite  picturesque. 

I  reached  Richmond  at  meridian,^  where  I  tarried  with  etteemed  friends  for  •d«.I4,isu 
several  days. 

vote.  The  verdict,  aod  judgment  ovemiling  the  moiion,  were  folloved  bj  redoabled  Bcclamniion  Trom 
within  and  wiiboal  the  bouse.  Tbe  people,  who  had  with  difficulty  kept  tfaeir  hands  □B'  Ihcir  cfaampion 
from  the  moment  of  ctosing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw  the  fata  of  the  cause  fiaslly  sealed,  than  ihpy  «eiied 
him  at  the  bar,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  exertions  and  the  continoed  cry  of  '  order'  from  the  aherifli  and  (he 
court,  Ihey  bore  him  out  of  the  coart-boose,  and,  raising  him  on  tbeir  shoulders,  carried  bim  aboat  the  janl 
in  a  bind  or  electioneering  triumph-" 

'  The  word  ilatKit  is  applied  to  tracts  of  flat  clay  soil,  oovered  with  june  woods,  and  always  wet.  The 
clay  is  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  as  evaporation  goes  on  slowly  in  the  shadow  of  the  pinos,  the  ground 
is  seldom  dry.  ''  The  mill-boy  of  the  slasbes"  Was  an  election eerinjj  phrase  applied  to  Henry  Clay  wime 
years  agn,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  CIbj,  who  is  now  (1S52) 
a  represenlalive  nf  Kentucky  in  the  Sennle  of  the  United  Slates,  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  Commissioners 
who  aegotialed  tbe  treaty  at  Ghent  in  181S,  with  the  representatives  of  the  British  government. 
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CHAPTER  XVI  r. 

"  Virginia,  hBil  1     Thou  venerable  stale 
In  amiB  and  council  slill  aolinowleJged  gnat  I 
When  loot  Brilannia.  in  an  evil  bour, 
First  tried  the  steps  of  arbitmry  power, 
Tb;  foresight  then  the  Continent  alarm'd  ; 
Thf  gallant  temper  ev'ry  biMom  warm'd. 
And  now,  when  Brilsin'!)  roercenarj  bands 
Bombard  oar  citiei,  desolate  oar  lands 
(Our  prajers  noanawBr'd,  and  our  leari  in  vain), 
While  foreign  cut-lbroau  crowd  the  ensanguined  plain, 
Thy  flowing  virtue  caught  the  glorious  flame. 
And  fir!t  Tenoanced  the  cruel  tyrant's  name  I 
Wllh  just  disdain,  and  most  bccomin);  pride, 
Farther  dependence  on  the  crown  denied  1 
While  Freedom's  viuce  can  in  these  vilds  be  heard, 
Virginia's  patriots  shall  be  slill  revered." 

Holts  Niw  Yoai  JotranAl^  Ant,  1776. 

ICHMOND.  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  is  situated  at  the  F«lli  of 
the  Jaine*  River,  a  locality  known  and  menlioned  bb  early  as  1609. 
two  years  al\er  the  com  men  cement  of  a  settlement  at  Jamestown,  and 
the  same  year  that  Henry  Hudson  first  entered  and  explored  New 
York  Bay  and  the  North  River.     In  that  year.  Captain  West  wai 
sent,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  make  a  settlement  at  the 
Falls.     They  pitched  their  tents  at  the  head  of  navigation,  at  a  place 
now  known  as  Rocketl's,  just  below  Richmond.     It  was  near  one 
i>r  the  imperial  rtaidences  of  Powhatan  when  the  foundations  of  Jamestown  yren  first  laid. 
Captain  John  Smith,  then  president  of  the  colony,  visited  West's  settlement  toward  the 
close  of  1609.     He  disliked  the  situation,  on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and, 
purchasing  from  Powhatan  a  tract  now  known  by  that  name,  two  miles  below  Richmond. 
where  the  Indians  had  a  palisade  fort,  he  directed  the  settlers  to  remove  thither.      They 
refused  compliance,  while  Smith  strenuously  insisted  upon  obedience.     An  open  rupture 
enstied.      Smith  committed  some  of  the  ringleaders  to  confinement ;  but  this  so  exasperated 
the  remainder,  that,  with  menaces  of  death,  tbey  drove  him  to  his  vessel  in  the  river.     The 
Indians  espoused  the  cause  of  Smith,  and  the  settlers  and  the  natives  became  bitter  enemies. 
Smith,  greatly  chagrined,  sailed  down  the  river  for  Jamestown.     As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
the  Indians  fell  upon  West's  people,  and  slew  several  of  them.     The  remainder  were  glad 
Id  recall  Smith,  who  had  not  proceeded  far  down  the  river,  and  receive  his  aid.     He  again 
imprisoned  some  of  the  leaders,  and  established  the  settlement  at  Powhatan.     There  they 
had  a  strong  fort  with  dry  wigwams,  and  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ready  to  be 
planted.     On  ac4»)unt  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  place,  tbey  called  it  "  Nonesuch." 
As  Smith  was  about  to  depart.  West,  who  had  been  at  Jamestown,  returned,  and,  by  hii 
inflnence,  stirred  np  a  mutiny,  which  ended  in  the  settlers  abandoning  "  Nonesuch"  and  re- 
turning to  the  Falls. 

A  fortification,  called  Fort  Charles,  was  erected  at  the  Falls  in  1645.  Thirty-fonr  years 
afterward,  Captain  William  Byrd,  having  been  granted  certain  privileges  contingent  upon 
his  making  a  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  fifly  able-bodied  men.  well  armed,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  built  a  trading-house  and  mill  upon  the  present  site  of  Richmond, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  Rookett'a.  The  place  was  called  SyrfPi  Warehouse. 
The  building  from  which  the  name  was  derived  stood  neat  the  present  Biohange  Hotel. 
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FoBBdlnc  of  RlchmsBd.  Bttaerj  oa  Iha  Juntt  Rlnr  it  aicbmoBd.  EipadltloD  of  Anwid  to  Vliitirii. 

A  town  WM  eiUblighed  there  with  the  nttrae  of  Richmond  (k  called  becaaaa  of  its  ainiilar- 
ity  in  aituation  lo  Uichmcmd  on  the  Tharoei,  near  London),  in  May,  1742,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Wettover.  It  is  lituated  upon  the  north  aide  of  the 
Jamea  River,  npon  the  high  hilla  of  Sbockoe  and  Richmond,  and  the  margin  of  Shockoe 
Creek,  which  flowa  between  them  to  the  river. 

The  scenery  from  almoat  every  point  of  view  around  Richmond  ia  exceedingly  pictureaque. 
The  liver  ia  almoat  half  a  mile  wide, 
dotted  with  beautiful  wooded  islands, 
and  broken  into  numeroua  caacadea, 
which  extend  to  Weatham,  lix  milea 
up  the  itream.  The  Capitol  atanda  in 
the  center  of  a  lar^s  equRre,  upon  the 
brow  of  Shockoe  Hill,  in  the  weatern 
division  of  the  city.  From  ita  aouth- 
em  colonnade  there  ia  an  extensive 
view  of  the  best  portion  of  the  town, 
of  the  river,  with  ila  islands  and  caa- 
cadea, and  the  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing village  of  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  with  a  back-ground  of 
fertile  slopes.  From  this  point  the 
eye  takes  in  almost  the  whole  area  of 
Richmond,  made  memorable  by  Rev 
olulionary  events.     Let  ua  consider 

When  noticing  the  adventures  of 
Sergeant  Champe,  while  endeavoring  ^"'"  ^  "'  '""'  '^"''  "  R™™™»-' 

to  abduct  Arnold  froril  New  York  (see  page  206),  I  mcnlioned  the  fact  that  the  traitor 
sailed,  in  command  of  an  expedition,  to  Virginia,  taking  Champe  with  him.  Arnold  led 
New  York'  with  nearly  fifty  small  vessels,  and  six  hundred  troops,  principally  .Datis, 
Loyalists,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  predatory  warfare  in  Virginia.  Con-  "^ 
trary  winds  detained  them  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  they  did  not  leave  their  anchorage  there 
until  five  days  had  elapsed. b  Arnold  entered  Hamplon  Roads  on  the  30lb  of 
December.  His  fleet  had  become  dispersed,  and  several  shipa  were  missing.  Anx- 
ious lo  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  bis  royal  purchaser,  and  favored  by  the  capture 
of  some  small  American  vessels  by  his  advance  frigate,  he  pushed  up  the  James  Rivei  to 
seize  or  destroy  the  public  stores  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Williamsburg,  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  was  the  Capitol  of  the  stale  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  It  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  an  unsafe  place  for  the  public  records  and  store*.  Richmond,  though  quite  on  insig- 
nificant town  of  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  were  slaves,  ofiere^ 
a  more  secure  place  for  public  stores,  and  the  quiet  deliberations  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  ; 
and  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  the  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  the 
public  records,  were  sent,  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Burgesses,  by  an  set 
passed  in  May,  1779,  made  Richmond  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  and  there  all 

'  Tbii  view  is  Trom  alan^  shaded  island  exiending  up  ihe  river  rrom  Mnyo'a  Bricl|;o,  one  of  lbs  three  itnic- 
inrei  which  upan  the  stream  at  Richmond.  Down  Ihe  river  from  our  point  of  view  ia  tvea  Majn's  Bridge, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  tower  ponion  of  Richmond,  upon  Richmond  or  Church  Hiil.  Several  tiih- 
irsjH  are  leen  among  Ihe  rapids  in  the  river.  On  the  lefi  are  obKrved  two  or  three  smaller  islandi.  Since 
■he  aiiove  alieloh  was  made,  a  hridfie,  for  the  accommodulion  of  the  Danvilte  rail-way,  hu  been  oonatmaled 
Trom  ihe  Richmond  end  of  Mayo't  Bridga,  disgonally,  la  the  aoothem  end  of  the  Pntenburg  rait-way 
bridge,  crossing  verj  nearly  our  point  of  view.  Not  content  with  Ihm  motrinji  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
HoMt  aeriea  of  islanda  and  cawsdes  in  iho  country,  the  company  have  covered  ihe  bridge,  so  as  10  shut  ODt 
[rum  the  eye*  of  passengers  iba  surrounding  altraotioni.     Wherefore  ? 

II.  £s 
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Arnold,  with  his  Fleet,  in  the  Jamet  RiTor.  Appronch  to  Richmond.  Activltj  of  Jefferson.  The  HQitia. 

the  state  offices  were  located  at  the  period  in  question.     Thomas  Jefierson  was  then  Gov. 
emor  of  Virginia.* 

Ou  the  3d  of  January »^  Arnold,  with  his  fleet,  anchored  near  Jamestown,'  and  the 

•  1781. 

next  day  proceeded  as  far  as  Westover,  the  seat  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Byrd,  about 
twenty-five  miles  below  Richmond,  where  he  landed  almost  a  thousand  troops,'  and  led 
them  toward  the  metropolis.  Governor  Jefferson  had  been  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
fleet,  but  was  not  certain -whether  Richmond  or  Petersburg  was  the  point  of  the  intended 
attack,  until  advised  of  the  debarkation  of  the  British  troops.  The  whole  country  was 
speedily  alarmed.  Jeflerson  called  out  all  of  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  counties  ;  but  so 
sudden  was  the  invasion,  and  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  only  a  handful  could  be  collected. 
The  white  population  were  few,  and  scattered  over  plantations,  with  their  habitati^s 
widely  separated  ;  and  private  interest,  ia  many  cases,  made  the  planters  more  intent  upon 
securing  their  slaves  and  horses  from  capture  than  defending  public  property.  Only  about 
two  hundred  armed  men  could  be  collected  for  the  defense  of  Richmond.* 

The  enemy  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  4th  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  twelve  miles  below 
Richmond.  Governor  Jefierson,  perceiving  that  resistance  with  his  handful  of  raw  militia 
would  be  useless,  turned  his  attention  to  the  salvation  of  the  public  stores.  By  his  activity 
a  large  quantity  was  secured.  Much  of  the  portable  property  was  carried  across  the  river 
to  Manchester,  and  also  the  stores  which  had  been  sent  to  Westham,  six  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  south  side. 

One  object  which  Arnold  had  in  view  was  the  capture  of  Governor  Jeflerson.  That 
officer  left  Richmond  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  tarried  a  while  at  Westham  to  hasten  the 
removal  of  the  stores,  and  then  rode  on  to  join  his  family  at  Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  further. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  took  them  across  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  rode  to 
Britten's,  opposite  Westham,  and  gave  further  orders  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  stores, 
b  Jan.  5,  Hastening  to  Manchester,  he  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  the  invading  troops  march, 
^^^^      unopposed,  into  Richmond,  at  one  o'clock. ^ 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond,  Arnold  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  twice  their  actual  number.  A  patrol  of  the  militia  who  were  assembled  at 
Richmond,  met  them  when  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and,  hastening  back  M'ith  the 
intelligence  that  fifteen  hundred  British  troops  were  within  an  hour's  march  of  the  place, 
produced  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  coun- 
try, and  were  afterward  followed  by  the  militia  themselves,  when  the  enemy  entered 
the  town. 

Arnold,  advised  of  the  weakness  of  the  place,  halted  at  Rockett's,  and  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  drive  the   military   from   their   position 


'  The  public  buildings  were  only  temporary.  The  old  Capitol  in  which  the  Legislature  held  ita  sessions 
was  private  property,  and  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  custom-house. 

'  The  Americans  had  a  battery  on  Hood's  Point,  and  when,  late  in  the  evening,  the  enemy  anchored,  a 
fire  was  opened  upon  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  landed  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers  and  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  of  the  80th  regiment,  and  made  a  circuit  of  about  a  mile  in 
the  dark  to  surprise  the  garrison.  On  approaching  the  battery  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  fleet 
suffered  no  further  inconvenience.     See  Simcoe^ s  Journal^  page  161. 

3  Simcoe,  who  accompanied  Arnold,  says,  **  General  Arnold's  force  did  not  amount  to  800  men.''  Ameri- 
can writers  generally  agree  that  the  number  was  at  least  900. 

^  ^^  The  bare  communication  of  the  fact,"  says  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jeflferson,  "  that  a  force  of  one 
thousand,  or,  at  most,  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  able  to  invade  a  country  containing  at  that  time  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  half  a  million,  and  fifty  thousand  enrolled  militia,  march  to  its  metropoliji,  destroy  all  the 
public,  and  much  private  property  found  there  and  in  its  neighborhood,  and  to  leave  the  country  with  im- 
punity, is  a  fact  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise,  and  to  involve  both  the  people,  and  those  who  administered 
its  affairs,  in  one  indiscriminate  reproach.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  either  wonder  or  cen- 
/Sure,  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  fifVy  thousand  militia  were  scattered  over  a  surface  of  more  than  as 
many  square  miles;  that  the  metropolis  which  was  thus  insulted  was  but  a  village,  containing  scarcely 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  were  slaves ;  and  that  the  country  itself,  intersected  by  several 
navigable  rivers,  could  not  be  defended  against  the  sudden  incursion  of  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  gave 
it  the  entire  command  of  the  water,  and  enabled  it  to  approach  within  a  day's  march  of  the  point  of  attack." 
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Tba  Brltitb  at  RJchmoDd. 


DrpndaUoBi  b;  Brllkh  FrlfatsL 


(A  A)  upoD  Richmond  Hill,  Dear  St.  Jobn'i  ChuTch,  on  Uiq  KUth  aide  of  the  Shockoe 


He  marched  up  the  h  11  n  smsll 
de  achmenti  when  the  ni  I  &  aferfi  ng 
a  few  shots  iled  to  the  voods  n  fae  tear 
Alo  g  the  base  of  the  h  11  leal  Dg  no 
the  port  on  of  the  town  ly  ag  a  the  val 
ley  S  mcoo  aeot  h  s  cavalry  to  su  pr  Be  the 
m  1 1  a  there  The  latter  escaped  across 
the  c  eek  to  Sh  ickoe  H II  followed  bj 
the  who  e  bod)  of  the  Rangers  and  made 
a  stand  near  the  a  le  of  the  Cap  tol  (B) 
A  large  number  of  spectators  were  also 
there  and  as  the  Rangers  BKended  the 
h  II  hey  fled  to  the  country  holly  put 
sued  b]    he  enemy  ■  cavalry 

After  taking  possession  of  Richmond, 
Arnold  ordered  Simcoe  to  proceed  to  Wesl- 
and  the  magazine  there.  The  trunnions  of  most  of 
Icr  in  the  magazine  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
night,  the  Ibundcry  was  a  desolation.  The  Ranger* 
the  town  during  the 


ham,  and  destroy  the  cam 
the  cannons  were  broken  c 
Was  thrown  into  the  river 
returned  to  Richmond,  a 
night.<i      Arnold  and  Sin 


and,  b(;fu 

id  the  whole   hostile  force   quartered 

■    quarters  at  the  Old  City  Ti 


.  yel 


standing  on  Main  Street,  but  partially  in  ruins,  when  1  visited  Richmond.     Many        '''"^ 

houses  were  entered  and  plundered  by  the  invaders. 

They  obtained  a  considerable  qu.iulity  of  rum.  and  a  .  -    ■'  jl. 

large  portion  of  them  spent  the  night  id  drunken 

revelry. 

Baron  Steuben,  who  was  then  collecting  the  Vir- 
ginia levies  for  General  Greene's  uvmy  at  the  South, 
was  at  Colonel  Fleming's,  in  Puwhatan  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Manchester,  Thither  Governor  Jefferson 
went  to  solicit  aid.  While  there,  some  of  the  citizens  ;." 
waited  on  him  to  tendet  an  otTer  from  Arnold  to  spare 
the  town,  provided  British  vessels  were  permitted  to 

come  up  unmolested,  and  carry  ofl"  tobacco  from  the  Olb  Citv  Tinui,' 

warehouses.     The  governor  promptly  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  enemy  applied  the  torch.* 

Note. — This  pl&n  rppresents  the  inwion  of  Richinond  on  the  5ib  of  Jsaaary,  17SI,  A  A  ii  lbs  first 
pmilion  of  the  Amsriciui  militia  ou  Riohmond  Hill ;  B,  the  secoad  position  of  the  military  and  people  on 
Shuekoe  Hill ;  C,  the  Queen's  Rangers  msrchinf;  to  the  attack ;  D,  the  cavalry  o{  ihe  Queeo's  Eian|;en  ; 
E,  Ytpen  j  F,  the  main  body  of  the  British  with  General  Arnold ;  G,  two  caiiDOiis  ia  bsllerT ;  H,  a  Gne 
plantaiion,  opposite  tbe  present  Roakelt's, 

'  This  is  a  frsine  building,  and  stands  on  ibe  northwest  comer  of  Main  and  Nineteenth  streets.  A  por- 
tion of  ibe  lower  part  is  yet  inhabited  (1852).  The  glass  and  some  of  the  sasbes  in  the  upper  story  are 
frnie,  and  (be  roof  is  partly  decayed  and  fallen  in  on  the  west  end.  Here  Corawallis  and  other  Britirii  «t- 
Gcen  wore  quartered  at  a  later  period,  and  beneath  its  roof  the  good  Waabinglop  was  once  sheltered. 

'  British  friiiates  ascended  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  levied  cocitribalions  upon  all  ihe  lide-waier  coiid- 
ties.  On  one  of  these  uccaiiionb  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  menaced  with  deitniction  by  Captain  Graves, 
of  the  Acleon.  The  manager,  Mr.  Lund  Wa.«hington,  to  save  Ihe  buildings,  complied  wilb  the  terms,  and 
contented  to  furnisb  a  supply  of  provisions.  Washint^n  hipbly  disapproved  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  nis  nephew,  declared  that  be  wouU  rather  have  had  the  buitdinga  destroyad,  than  saved  by  such 
"a  pemiciuuB  example." 
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Dsputon  of  Arnold  from  RIchnoDd. 


French  Flsvt  la  Hamf 


Quite  a  number  of  public  aad  private  building*,  lojtether  with  s  great  quantity  of  tobacco, 
were  burned.  The  public  records  had  been  laved  through  the  vigilance  of  Jefferson  ;  and 
Arnold,  finding  no  more  plunder  or  objects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  wrath — the  ire  of  a 
most  vin^dictive  heart  toward  those  whom  he  had  foully  wronged — withdrew  to  Westorer, 
and  re^mbarked*  to  proceed  to  commit  other  depredatlous  upon  the  river  shores 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Virginia  bays.  On  the  same  day  Jefleraon  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, and  quiet  was  restored. 

A  large  body  of  militia  rapidly  rallied  around  Sleuhen ;  and  General  Nelson  also  collected 
another  large  force  lower  down  on  the  James  River.  Arnold  was  pursued,  but  succeeded 
in  reaching  Portsmoulh,  opposite  Norfolk,  where  he  established  his  head -quarters.  Soon 
afterward  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship  (the  Eveille),  and  two  large  frigates,  from  Newport, 
entered  the  Chesapeake.'     Thus  menaced  by  land  and  water,  Arnold  resolved  t 


Portsmouth,  whither  the  large  French  vessels  c 
making  a  few  captures,  and 
eflbrlB  to  ascend  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  returned  to  New- 
utvb.  24,     port,!"  having  been 

"81.  absent  only  fifteen 
days.  We  shall  meet  Ar- 
nold again  presently. 

I  passed  the  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Richmond  in  vis- 
iting and  sketching  some  lo- 
calities and  objects  of  note 
within  the  city.  I  first  went 
up  to  the  Capitol,  where,  aft- 
er loitering  an  hour  in  the 
slate  library,  I  copied  the 
fine  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Houdon.  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  which  stands  within 
an  iron  railing  in  the  center 
of  the  rotunda.  It  was  made 
in  Paris,  five  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  by 
order  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
miiiisler  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
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t  follow."  The  little  fleet,  after 
saiiles.  The  statue  is  of  fine 
while  marble,  of  life  size ;  the 
costume,  the  militar}'  dress  nf 
the  Revolution.  The  right 
hand  of  the  patriot  rests  upon 
a  staff,  the  left  is  upon  the 
folds  of  a  military  cloak  cov- 
ering one  end  of  the  fasces, 
with  which  is  connecteil  the 
plowshare,  the  emblem  of 
agriculture,  the  chief  purauit 
of  the  Virginians.  The  in- 
scription upon  the  pedestal 
was  written  by  James  Madi- 
son, afterward  President  of 
the  United  States."  In  a 
small  niche  near  is  a  marble 
bust  of  La  Fayette,  and  in 
the  gallery  of  the  rotunda  is 
a  fine  full  length  portrait  of 
Chief-justice  Marshall. 

From  the  Capitol  I  walked 
to  the  Monumental  Church, 
a  neat  edifice  of  octagon  form, 
belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians.     It  derives  its 


'  At  (he  jolicitalion  of  Governor  JelTerson  and  of  Consresn,  Lnicme,  ihe  French  minister,  had  rciiucsled 
that,  if  poggible,  a  shifi  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  migfal  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  to  nppnse  Arnold. 
It  was  determined  to  use  every  efforl  to  o«pliire  ihe  irailor ;  anJ,  while  Stephen  was  narrowly  waichiiig  his 
movemenis  from  b  nearer  point  or  view,  WAahinglon  detached  Lb  Fajcue  with  twelve  hundred  men.  iliawn 
from  the  New  England  and  New  Jeney  lineii,  lo  march  to  Virginia,  and  co-operate  in  (he  doulilc  enter- 
prise of  defending  thut  state  and  capturing  the  renegade.  M.  de  Tillcy  was  detached  from  Newport,  on 
the  9th  or  February,  with  n  iiixly-roiir  and  two  frigates,  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  lillla  squadron  oT  De 
Tilley  captured  ihe  Romolos,  a  British  frigate  of  fory-fonr  gnns,  and  also  two  privateers,  one  of  eighteen 
and  the  other  of  fouTteen  guns;  sent  four  prizes  lo  Yorklown,  and  bumcd  four  others.  They  also  capiu ml 
aboot  Hve  hundred  prisoners.  Fortunately  fi>r  Arnold,  Admiral  Arbulhnot  gave  him  timely  waminj;  nT  ihe 
approach  of  Ihe  French  vessels,  and,  m  1  have  mentioned  In  the  text,  he  escaped  up  the  Eliiabetli  River. 
The  events  at  Portsmouth  and  vicinity  will  be  detailed  presently. 

*  The  Bvillo  did  not  attempt  lo  rollow  him  fmm  Knmpton  Ronds.  One  of  the  Trijiales.  the  Surviitlanlt, 
ran  aground  in  endeavoring  to  ascend  the  Eliiabelb  River,  and  was  got  olT  only  by  taking  out  her  guni 
and  cBska  of  nater. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription : 
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llottamental  Church.         Dsfttmctioii  of  the  RiehmoDd  Theater.         St  John'a  Church.         Vii^nia  Washington  Monument 

.^^^___^^.^_— _^^^^^__^— ^^^_— _— ^— ^^^^^^-^^^_^^^_^.^— __^_-__— ^^^-^_^__^^^-^-^^^^^^ • 

name  from  the  circumstance  that  under  its  portico  is  a  monumental  urn,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  when  the  Richmond  theater  was  hurned,  on  the  nig^ht 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1811.*  This  church  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
theater.  There  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Moore  preached  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  in  Richmond  ;  and  there  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Mead,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  his  goodness  hath  fallen. 

Crossing  the  deep  valley  of  the  Shockoe  upon  the  broad  and  lofty  causeway  just  com- 
pleted, I  visited  and  sketched  old  St.  John's  Church  (see  engraving  on  next  page),  upon 
Richmond  Hill,  and  lingered  long  among  its  venerable  graves.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Richmond,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  state.  The  burial-ground  which  surrounds 
it  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  from  its  southern  slope  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  alone  being  modern*.  On  Sunday  I  sat  within  its  hallowed 
walls,  and,  while  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  uttering  the  eloquence  of  persuasive  piety, 
predicated  upon  the  apostolic  annunciation,  "  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,"*  and  urged 
his  hearers  to  heed  his  voice  of  warning,  and  join  the  standard  of  those  who  sought  the 
freedmn  of  the  Gospel^  my  thoughts  involuntarily  glanced  back  over  a  period  of  seventy- 
three  years,  to  the  hour  when,  within  that  same  temple, &  the  voice  of  Patrick 
Henry  enunciated  those  burning  words  which  aroused  the  Continent  to  action, 
*<  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  !"     There  the  people  of  Virginia  assembled  in  rep- 

"  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Comroonwealth  o[  Virginia  have  cansed  this  statue  to  be  erected,  as  a 
monament  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  Gsobge  Washington,  who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  a  hero 
the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  rendered  his  name 
dear  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example  of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  twelfth.'* 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1850,  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  and  elegant  monument,  to  be  erected  upon 
Capitol  Square,  by  order  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  appropri- 
aiion  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  was  first  suggested  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 
Crawford,  the  eminent  American  sculptor,  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work  in  Italy.  The  monument  will 
he  composed  of  a  broad  base,  with  flights  of  steps  between  pedestals  at  proper  intervals.  These  pedestal, 
six  in  number,  will  support  each  a  colossal  eagle.  From  this  base  will  arise  another  for  the  lofty  and  ele- 
gantly wrought  pedestal  in  the  center,  designed  to  support  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Upon 
the  second  ^e  are  to  be  eight  small  pedestals,  supporting  the  statues  of  Virginia  and  Liberty,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  of  that  state.  The  grand  pedestal  will  contain,  in  different  parts,  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  civic  wreaths,  stars,  &c.  This  is  but  a  meager  description  of  the  beautiful  design  be- 
fore me.     It  will  be  an  honor  not  only  to  Virginia,  but  to  the  Republic. 

The  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument,  in  the  presence  of 
President  Taylor  and  his  cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people.  On  that  00- 
casioD,  he  wore  the  apron  beautifully  wrought  by  the  band  of  La  Fayette^s  wife,  and  presented  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France.  Both  generals  were  members  of  the  order.  The  apron  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mount  Nebo  Lodge,  No.  91,  located  at  Shepherdstown.*  The  oration  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion was  by  Robert  G.  Scott,  Esq.     It  is  expected  that  the  monument  will  be  completed  in  1855. 

^  The  audience  on  that  night  was  uncommonly  large,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  flrst  class  of  citizens, 
among  whom  was  the  governor  of  the  state,  George  W.  Smith.  Some  of  the  scenery  was  ignited  by  a  chan- 
delier at  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  while  the  most  of  it  was  concealed  by  a  drop-curtain.  The  combusti- 
ble materials  of  all  the  stage  arrangements  made  the  flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  before  the 
audience  could  make  their  escape  by  the  only  door  of  egress,  in  the  front  of  the  building,  the  whole  wooden 
edifice  was  in  flames.  Some  leaped  from  the  windows  and  were  saved  ;  others  were  thus  severely  injured ; 
and  a  large  number  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  in  the  burning  building.  Sixty- 
six  white  persons,  and  six  colored  ones,  were  destroyed.  The  governor  was  one  of  the  victims.  It  was  a 
night  of  woe  in  Richmond,  and  months  and  even  years  were  required  to  elapse,  before  the  gloom  was  en- 
tirely dissipated.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead  were  performed  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  the  entire  population.  '  Gal.,  v.,  20. 

— ■ —  .  ■  -     ^^_^^... 

*  Mitled  by  cardesa  biatoriiuit  and  corrent  tradition,  I  hare  ttatod  on  paga  307,  of  the  flnt  Tolume  of  this  work,  that  Wuh* 
higton  WM  initiated  into  the  aeerots  of  the  order  at  Morriatown.  !n  New  Jeraej.  The  records  exhlbit<>d  by  the  or^gfk  on  the  o<*- 
eaaion  oflajing  the  comeratone  of  the  VlrgUiia  Monnmeot,  ahow  that  be  waa  Initiated  on  the  4th  of  November.  179%  in  Lodge 
No.  4,  In  Frvderkkaborg.  Virginia,  when  he  waa  not  qttlt»)  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  waa  raiaed  to  the  degree  of  Maater 
Maaon  on  the  4th  of  Anguat,  1753.  It  ia  aaaerted  .that  all  of  the  miOor  generala  of  the  Reroluiionary  array  were  maater  maaooa, 
ezeept  one;  that  one  waa  the  "laat  Pleiad"— Bxkzdict  Axnold. 
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g„at.nly  of  oor  rivil  freedon,.     P.uiok  Henty  .-..  th.n  Ih.n,  and.  filW  ».li.  .p- 


St.  John'*  Chumh.' 

prehension  Icat  the  new  Conslitntion  should  ilotrojr  state  sovereignty  and  concentrate  a  fear- 
(ill  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate,  he  tified  up  his  eloquent  voire  against  it. 
There,  too,  were  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  both  subsequently  Oiled  Ihe  chair  of  the  chief 
magislraey  of  the  republic.     There  was  Chancellor  Wythe,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indepcmlence  ;  Marshall,  the  eminbnt  chief  justice,  and  the  biographer  of  Washington  ; 
Pendleton,  one  of  Virginia's  noblest  sons,  and  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention; 
Mason,  the  sage,  and  personal  friend  of  Washington  ;  Gray- 
son, the  accomplished  scholar   and  soldier;   Nicholas,  an 
officer  of  Washington's  Life  Guard;  Edmund  Randolph, 
then  governor  of  the  stale ;  Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew 
of  the  general ;  Inncs.  the  attorney  genernl  of  the  slate  ; 
the  brave  Theodoric  Bland  of  the  Continental  army  ;  Har- 
.  risen,  another  sic'ner  of  the  jireat  Declaration,  and  many 
other  Inminarie^  of  less  brilliancy.     Of  the  1 66  membi>rs 
li  who  voted  on  the  measure  in  that  convention,  there  was  a 
^  majority  of  only  two  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Leavini;   St.  John's   and  its  interesting  associations,  1 
strolled  into   the  town,  and   crnssed  Ihe   James  River   to 
■iH«  oTgN«  HgujB.  Manchester,  over  Mayo's  Bridpe.'    On  my  way  I  sketched 

ihe  City  Tavern,  printed  on  page  13-'»,  and  ihe  Old  Siono  House  near  it,  which  was  the  first 

'  This  view  is  rmm  the  burial-ground,  InokinK  soulhwesl.  The  willo^r  spgu  on  the  lefl,  leanin<;  by  tbe 
tide  or  a  monumenl,  'vi  a  venerable  tree.  Il  nppears  lo  have  been  planted  by  the  hanil  of  nfTerlion  when 
Ihe  mnnomcnt  wa«  reareil.  In  the  progreu  of  its  growth  ihe  trunk  has  moved  the  slab  Ht  least  sii  inches 
Trocn  its  ori|TLnn]  poaitian.  How  imperceptible  n'Ss  that  daily  molioa  when  the  sap  was  Sowing,  and  jet 
bow  eertaln  and  powerful  I 

'  This  bridge  is  nearly  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  cpans  the  Jntnes  River  near  Ihe  fool  oflhe  great 
rapids.  Il  was  builL  soon  after  Ihe  close  or  tbe  Revolution,  by  Colonel  John  Mayo,  who  received  a  large 
revenue  from  the  totU. 
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dwelliD^  erected  in  RiohmonJ.  It  Blands  upon  the  northweit  oorner  of  Main  and  Twenti- 
eth itreels,  and  wsa  among  the  houses 
in  Richmond  which  w«b  ipared  by  the 
incendiary  in  1761.  It  was  occupied, 
when  I  viailed  it,  by  Mre,  £li7::ibelh 
Welsh,  whose  grea t -grand father ,  Jacob 
Ege,  from  Germany,  built  it  berore 
Byrd's  warubouse  was  erected.  It  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Welsh's  father,  Samuel 
Ege,  who  was  a  commissary  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  during  a  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
ind  Monroe  (fourof  the  preaidenls  of  the 
United  Slates]  have  alt  been  beneath  ill 
roof.  Mrs.  Welsh  informed  me  that  she  i 
well  remembers  the  fact  that  Monroe 
boarded  with  her  mother,  while  attend- 
ing the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788, 
just  alluded  to.'    She  was  then  ten  years 

of  .g.. 

I' passed  a  portion  of  the  afternoon 
among  the  tobacco  factories  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  cotton  and  iron  factories 
at  Manchester,  and  then  lingered  until 
almost  sunset  upon  the  heautiful  island 
above  Mayo's   Bridge,"   from    which   I 

*  Mrs.  WelHb  related  a  circumstance  which  she  well  remembered.  While  Monroe  was  boarding  wjtb 
her  mother,  Samael  Hardy,  another  mpmber  of  the  conTenlion,  was  also  there.  Hardy  was  a  very  modest, 
retirinn  man.  One  morning  al  breakfaal,  Monroe  remarked  to  Hardy,  in  a  jocular  manner,  "  1  have  no 
Joubt  jon  will  be  governor  of  the  stale  yet."  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Hardy,  "and  yon  will  have  yoor  hair 
cned  and  be  sent  lo  Congress."  Hardy  was  al^erward  lieutenant  governor  of  the  stale,  and  Monroe  was 
lot  only  "sent  to  Congress"  aa  a  senator,  but  became  a  foreign  minister,  and  chief  magistrate  of  the 

'  Another  nobis  bridge  jpans  the  James  River  ■  short  distance  above,  which  was  constructed  for  Ibe 
passage  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  rail-way.  A  third  bridge  has  been  erected  since  my  visit  there, 
■"■hich  is  referred  to  on  page  433. 

'  Palriuk  Henry  was  born  at  the  family  seal  of  his  father,  cnMed  Studley,  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
in  the  29th  of  May,  1736.  At  the  age  often  years  be  was  taken  from  school,  and  placnt  nndcr  the  tuition 
"f  his  father,  in  his  own  house,  to  learn  Latin.  He  acquired  some  proficiency  in  mathcmnlirs :  biii  It  now 
became  evident  that  he  had  a  greater  lasle  for  hunting  and  fishing  than  for  'ludy,  We  hnve  already  con. 
"idered  the  character  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  on  page  430,  until  his  powers  of  eloquence  were  first 
<level«ped  in  a  speech  in  Hanover  court-hoDso.  From  that  period  Mr.  Henry  rme  rapidly  to  the  head  of 
his  profession.  He  removed  to  Louisa  county  in  1 764,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  be  was  employed 
to  argue  a  CB.<e  before  a  eommiltee  on  elections  of  the  House  of  Burgcsse*.  He  made  an  eloquent  speech 
on  the  right  of  snflrage,  and  his  uncouth  appearaace  was  entirely  lout  sight  of  by  ihc  wonderins  bnrgesies. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  In  1765.  During  thai  sc»ion  he  made  his  memora- 
ble ipeeeh  in  opposition  to  the  Siatnp  Act,  which  I  shall  notice  mors  pnrticulariy  hereafter.  Mr,  Henry 
vts  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  in  17f9,  At  that  time  he  was  again  a  resident  of  his  native 
CDuaty;  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  connected  with  the  House  of  Bur- 
sesses  as  a  member,  and  as  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  llrr-t  Congrei^ln 
1774,  and  there,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  its  business.  In  ITTd,  when  Lord  liimmore 
t'aed  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war  a  port  of  the  powder  in  the  provincial  magazine  at 
Williamsburg,  Mr.  Henry  assembled  the  independent  companies  of  Hanover  and  King  William  cnnniies, 
*nd,  bohlly  demanding  its  restoration  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  forced  a  complinnce.  He  wna  chosen  the 
first  republican  governor  of  Virginia,  after  the  departure  of  Dnnmorc,  in  1776,  which  oflice  he  held  for 
several  soceassive  years.  In  the  Vicginia  Convention  of  1788,  assemhleii  to  consider  ihe  Feilcnil  Cnnsii- 
totion,  Mr.  Henry  opposed  its  adoption  with  all  his  eloquence.  In  1795,  Washinslon  nominated  him  ns 
SeorelBiy  of  State,  but  he  declined  the  honor  and  trust.  President  Adams  appointed  him  an  envoy  lo 
Fruge,  villi  Ellsworth  and  Murmy,  in  1799,  bnl  hia  indisposition  and  adranced  age  canseil  him  to  decline 
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made  the  iketch  printed  od  page  433,  contemplating  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  tceneiy, 
charming  even  in  December,  when  the  tree*  were  leadeas  and  the  >ward  of  a  rnuet  hue. 
The  storm  bad  Bubsided,  the  cloudt  had  ditperwd,  aod  the  sua  and  air  were  a«  genial  to 
the  feelings  as  a  day  in  mid-May.  Bright  and  beantiful,  alio,  was  the  Sabbath  ;  but  when 
I  left  Richmond  for  Charles  City  and  old  Jameitowtt  on  Ifonday  morning,  every  thing  wu 
draped  in  a  thick  vapor  which  had  arisen  from  the  river  during  the  night.  I  had  scarcely 
left  the  suburban  village  of  Powhatan,  and  turned  my  horse's  head  toward  the  open  conn- 
try,  when 
I  "That  Ma  oT vapor 

Parted  avraj',  and,  raelling  into  air, 

Rom  round  me,  and  I  atood  involved  in  light, 

As  ira  flame  bad  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  mo 

In  iw  innocnou*  blaia." — Piacivii.. 

The  sun  came  forth  brilliant  and  warm,  and  for  an  hour  I  could  trace  the  siituoaa  course 

that  honor  abo.  He  died  >oaa  anervard  at  bia  wat  at  Red  Hill, 
Cbarlotle  countj,  an  ibe  6lh  of  June,  1799,  aged  oearlj  sixtf-thm. 
He  bad  aii  children  by  fala  first  wire,  and  nine  bf  hia  woond.  He 
left  bis  family  rich.  His  widow  married  the  lale  Judge  Winstoo. 
and  died  in  Halifax  county  in  Fehniar;,  1831. 

In  private  life  Mr,  Henry  vaa  amiable  and  Tirtuooa,  and  in  pab- 

;  lie  and  private  strictli^  temperate.     He  was  never  kiMnm  to  ntliv 

'  a  profane  expressiun,  dishonoring  ibe  name  of  God.     He  was  dm  a 

member  of  aaj  church,  yet  be  was  a  prselical  Cbrialiao,  and  a  lover 

of  the  Bible. 

Wirt,  ia  bis  brilliant  biography  of  the  great  orator,  has  gino  sev- 
eral illustrations  of  the  power  of  bis  eloqneiice,  1  give  one  io  con- 
But  or  FiTucr  uihst-  elusion.  A  Scotchman,  named  Hook,  living  b  Campbell  connty, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory.  On  the  occasion  oT  the  jnui  ia- 
mtlon  of  Cornwallit  and  Phillips,  the  American  army  was  greatly  distressed.  A  commissary,  named  Veni- 
ble,  took  [i>ro  of  Mr,  Hook's  steers,  without  his  consent,  to  feed  the  starving  soldten.  At  the  coBclnsion 
of  the  war,  a  lawyer,  named  Cowan,  advised  Hook  to  prowcute  Venahle  for  trespass,  in  the  District  Court 
of  Kew  Landoo.  Venable  employed  Patrick  Henry.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  old  _  -  - 
court-house  in  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  depicted  the  distress  of  Ibe  American  soldiers  JVj^ej^^ 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  then  asked,  where  was  the  man,  "who  bad  an  Ameri-  Jff^^^fci'' 
can  heart,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  bis  fields,  his  barns,  his  cellars,  tbe  doors  jE^^^^Kt 
of  bis  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  bave  received  with  open  arms  tbe  meanest  sol-  ^^SPMIP^ 
dier  in  that  little  band  of  famished  patriots?  Where  is  tbe  man  ?  Tlitrt  he  stands)  '  '-^"^ 
but  wbelber  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his  bosom  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  judge."  Oi."  Coi-wr-aotia 
'■  He  then,"  says  Wirt,  "  carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  the 
surrender  of  which  bad  followed  shortly  aliar  the  act  complained  of.  He  depicted  Iba  surrender  in  tbe 
most  glowing  aitd  noble  colors  of  his  eloquence.  The  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  tbe  humiliation  and 
dejection  of  the  British  as  tbey  marched  oul  of  the  trenches — thoy  saw  tbe  triumph  which  lighted  up  everr 
patriotic  face,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  ory  of  '  Washington  and  Liberty,'  as  it  rung  and 
echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  leverberaled  from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neigfaborinj 
river — '  but  hark  I  whet  notes  of  discord  are  these  which  distorb  the  generml  joy,  and  silence  the  acclama- 
tions of  victory  ?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  bttf! 
tttf!  bt,/r 

"  The  whole  audience  were  convuliicd.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  jnable  to  contain  himself,  and  nnwilling 
to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court-house,  and  threw  himself  upon  tbe 
grass,  in  the  roost  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter,  where  he  was  rolling  when  Hook,  with  very  diflerent  feel- 
ings,  csme  out.  for  relief  into  the  yard  also.  '  Jemmy  Sleptoe,'  he  said  to  the  clerk, '  what  the  divil  ails  yc. 
mon?'  Mr.Steptoe  was  only  able  in  say  that  he  could  not  help  it.  '  Nevermind  ye,' said  Hook,  'wait  till  Billy 
Cowan  gets  up;  he'll  show  him  the  la' !'  Mr.  Cowsn  was  so  overwhelmed  that  be  could  scarcely  utter  a 
word.  The  jury  instantly  returned  a  verdict  against  Hook.  The  people  were  highly  excited,  and  Hook 
was  obliged  to  leave  tbe  county  to  avoid  a  coat  of  tar  and  feothere." —  Wirl't  Lift  of  Patrick  Htnrf. 

'  Tfah  It  fcom  ■  ptaure  ta  Howe's  Mituileal  CalUaiimi  a/  fnylnlo,  p.  S9>.    Tin  be 

pemka  of  Otter,  ^ipeBT  La  &r  harllon  Dt  t>IB  dlfltance  of  ncarlj  sixty  mljAa."     Lb  a  pnire  of  iocufti  nnd  otfaflr  tnwa  st  tbt  (vol 
of  the  garden,  are  the  grmvn  of  Gaveniar  HeatJ  and  hi*  Aral  mife.     Id  the  parlor  of  the  houaehaa^  the  poitrmlti  b;  3uUj,  at 
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of  ifae  Jamea  River  by  the  line  of  the  white  vapor  which  itretched  away,  far  Muthward, 
like  a  huge  terpent  meaiuriag  its  mighty  length  over  the  land. 

Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  endeavored  to  aiceTtain  Ihe  exact  localioii  of  Weatover,  the 
famous  ealate  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  memorable  as  the  landing-place  of  Arnold's  troops.  1 
could  not  learn  its  relative  poBilion  in  distance  from  the  direct  roid  to  Charles  City  conrt- 
houte,  the  goal  of  my  first  day's  journey,  and  I  thought  I  should  pass  it  by  unvisiled. 
Al\ei  leaving  Riohmond  a  few  miles,  the  hilly  country  disappeared,  and  ihere  spread  out  a 
level  or  gently  rolling  region,  bearing  extensive  pine  forests,  which  inclose  quite  large  plan- 
tations. I  dined  in  my  wagon  npon  cold  turkey  and  biscuit,  furnished  by  my  kind  friend, 
Mrs.  G.,  ofRichmond,  after  giving  Charley  a  lunch  of  meal  and  water,  by  thesideof  a  small 
stream  in  the  way.  The  day  wag  very  warm* — too  warm  to  ride  comfortably  ,d„.  [g^ 
wilh  an  overcoat.  Not  suspecting  that  I  might  diverge  into  a  wrong  road  by  one  '***■ 
of  the  numerous  forks  which  characterize  the  highway,  I  allowed  Charley  to  jog  on  leisurely, 
and  wilh  a  loose  rein,  while  I  gave  myself  up  to  contemplation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  a  passing  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Westover. 
Suddenly,  on  emerging  from  a  piae  forest  into  an  open  cultivated  region,  the  bright  waters 
of  a  broad  river,  dotted  with  an  occasional  sail,  were  before  me.  On  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  a  spacious  brick  mansion,  approached  from  the  country  by  a  broad  lane,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  servants,  men  and  women,  were  engaged  shucking  or  husking  com.  The 
gleaming  water  was  the  James  River,  and  the  spacious  mansion  was  that  of  John  A.  Sel- 
den,  Esq.,  once  the  residence  of  Colonel  Byrd.  I  was  at  Westover,  scarcely  conscious  how 
I  had  reached  it ;  for  I  supposed  myself  to  be  upon  the  direct  road  to  Charles  City  court- 
house, and  probably  a  dozen  miles  from  the  spot  I  desired  to  see.  I  was  between  two  and 
throe  miles  from  the  main  road,  led  thither  by  a  deceptive  by-way,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
trace the  journey,  alYer  passing  half  an  hour  in  viewing  ihe  location.  The  family  of'  the 
proprietor  was  absent,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  plantation.  It  must  be  a  de- 
lightful place  in  summer,  and,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  accomplished  family  of  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Byrd,'  doubtless  justified  the  Marquis  de  Chaitellus  in  giving  his  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  charms  of  society  there.  "  That  of  Mrs,  Byrd," 
be  says,  "  to  which  I  was  going,  surpasses  them  all  [fine  mansions  on  the  James  River]  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society."' 
Mrs.  Byrd  was  a  cousin  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  this  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  West- 
over  was  made  the  place  of  landing  for  the  British  troops  three  times  under  Arnold  and 
Comwallis,  so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  vigilant  Whigs,  that  the  government  once  took 
possession  of  her  papers.  She  was  wrongfully  suspected,  and  the  landings  of  the  enemy  were 
great  misfortunes  to  her  in  various  ways.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  before  leaving  Westover,  but  lost  it  that  very  evening. 

A  short  distance  above  Westover,  and  in  sight  of  its  gardens, 
upon  the  river  shore,  is  Berkeley  (called  Barclay  in  the  old  books), 
the  residence  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the  signers  of  ihe  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  son,  the  ninth 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  gambrel- 
roof,  and  stands  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Around  it  are  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  rising  in  stately 
beauty  above  shrubbery  and  lesser  trees,     I  made  this  sketch  from 

the  dock  of  a  steam-boat,  while  ascending  the  James  River  a  few  dayi  afterward,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  aided  in  my  view  of  the  details  by  the  captain's  ipy-glass 

■  Cciloncl  Witliam  Bjrd,  vhose  widow  owned  Weslcnrer  when  Arnold  landed  there,  was  Ihe  son  of  Colonel 
William  B^rd,  once  presidenl  of  Ihe  Vir|;inia  Coancil,  and  one  oT  tbe  wealthiest  and  IDOSI  aeeotnplished 
fenllemen  in  the  province.  Like  his  lather,  he  waa  an  actire  public  man.  He  was  a  cnniiniuiaoer  10 
treat  with  the  Indians  in  1756,  and  accompanied  Forbes  in  his  eipedition  against  Fori  Duqaesne  in  1758. 
Being  a  gay  Bpendlhrirt  and  a  gambler,  his  itnmenae  wealth  <«  '  '         -■--■-■-i— -i  -_ji:.^ii--  — 

were  left  in  great  confusion. 
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For  niiny  yean  Berkeley  w»  ihe  teat  of  elegant  taate  and  refinement,  for  its  diatinguished 
owner  ni  a  legislator,  and  a*  governor  of  the  itate,  drew  around  bim  the  wealthy  and  boa- 
or&ble  of  the  commonwealth.  His  portrait,  and  a  sketch  of  hii  life,  will  be  found  among 
those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  another  part  of  this  woik.' 

Leaving  Westover,  I  relumed  to  the  highway,  and  after  traversing  a  beautiful  level 
country,  garnished  with  fertile  plantations  and  handsome  raanaions,  for  about  six  mile*,  1 
reached  Ch&rlas  City  Court  Honae.     It  waa  just  at  sunset,  and  there  I  passed  the  night 
with  Mr.  Chriatian,  who  waa  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  jailer,  and  innkeeper.      His  house  of  enter- 
tainment, the  old  cdurt-houie  and  jail,  and  a  few 
out-housea  and  aervanls'  quarters,  compose  the  vil- 
lage.     The  county  ia  the  smallest  in  Viiginia,  yet 
bears  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  two  presi- 
denls  of  the  United  States,  and  of  being  the  place 
of  marriage  of  a  third.*     I  passed  the  birth-place  of 
President  Tyler  just  before  reaching  Mr.  Christian's 
inn.      It  is  the  last  dwelling  upon  the  Richmond 
c«.t«  cm-  c«.T.BOD«.>  ^j  ^ijgj,  i^g^i^g  jijg  Court  House.  ,  His  father. 

John  Tyler,  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionary  men  in  Vir-  /\  ^^      a 

ginia.  He  succeeded  Benjamin  Harrison  as  speaker  of  the  V yfCw  \L*/0^  * 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  in  1808  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the       l^  >/ 

state.     While  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Slat«*,     Q  » 

he  died,  at  his  seat,  in  January.  1813.  siokatcu  w  p.hidmi  t.. 

Mr.  Christian   allowed    me   to  pass  the  evening  searching  "■■■''  *■*"■■»■ 

among  the  dusty  records  in  the  old  court-house.  I  found  nothing  there  relating  to  Revolu- 
tionary events ;  but  in  a  bundle  of  papers,  wrapped  up  and  laid  away  probably  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  discovered  the  marriage  license-bond  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  in  his 
own  handwriting.  I  made  a  fao  simile  copy  of  it, 
which  is  printed  on  the  opposite  page.      Mr.  Jefferson 

was  married  to  Martha  Skelton,  of  Charles  City  C-^i^^/^^  J^^^^<^ 
county,  in  January,  1772.  She  was  the  widow 
Bathurst  Skellon,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Virginia.  She 
brought  her  husband  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Jefli:rson.  Through  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution  she 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  died  in  1762,  leaving  two  daughters.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  writing  the  bond,  which  is  countersigned  by  Francis  Eppes  {the  father  of 
Mr.  Eppes,  who  afterward  married  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughter),  the  usual  word  spinster  was 
introduced,  but  erased,  and  the  word  viidtnc  substituted  by  another  hand. 

'  The  Mirquia  de  Chaflellux  gives  on  ieleresting  account  oT  his  visit  to  Mr.  HsrrisoD,  at  his  residence 
in  Richmond,  while  he  was  governor  of  the  stale.  He  relatas  an  anecdolo  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  illus- 
trates the  confidonoe  of  the  people  in  their  delegates  to  the  fine  Congrnss  at  Philadelphia.  When  he  wat 
on  the  point  of  laaving  homo,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Lee,  a  largo  number  of  (he  oounlrj  people  wailed 
apon  him,  and  said,  "  You  assert  that  there  is  a  fixed  intentioe  to  invade  our  rights  and  privileges.  We 
own  that  we  do  not  see  this  clearly  ;  but  aiace  jou  assure  us  it  ii  so,  we  believe  the  fact.  Wb  are  about 
to  take  a  very  dangerons  step,  bnt  we  confide  in  you,  and  are  ready  to  support  you  in  every  measure  jou 
shall  think  proper  to  adopt."  Shortly  afterward  appeared  Lord  North's  speech,  clearly  avowing  his  inten- 
tions toward  the  colonies.  When  Mr.  Harrison  returned  home,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  same  people 
uamo  ID  him,  with  the  assarance  that  they  were  now  convinced  that  he  had  not  deceived  them,  that  their 
conHdence  was  not  misplaced,  and  thai  henceforth  ihey  were  determined  on  war. — TraviU,  ii.,  159. 

'  William  Heniy  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  were  both  bom  m  that  county,  and  there  Thomas  Jeffenm 

*  The  style  of  this  building  is  similar  to  that  of  Hanover  conrt-houre.  It  is  constructed  of  imported 
brick,  and  was  erected  previous  to  thai  at  Hanover.  I  could  not  discover  the  exact  period  when  it  was 
hailt.     Among  its  records  I  found  notices  <rf  courts  held  at  Charles  City  as  early  as  1639. 

*  I  copied  this  signature  from  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  of  General  Gates  in  August,  1780. 
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Charles  City  Court  House  was  a  scene  of  mortal  strife  between  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
under  Simcoe,  and  a  party  of  American  militia,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  af\er  Amold^s 
return  from  Richmond^  Arnold  had  directed  a  patrol  on  that  evening  toward  •jmi.s, 
Long  Bridge,  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence.  The  patrol  consisted  of  about  forty  ^^^^' 
cavalry,  under  Simcoe.  Falling  in  with  some  American  videttes,  they  captured  two  oi 
three,  and  from  them  Simcoe  learned  that  a  party  of  militia,  under  General  Nelson,  lay  at 
and  near  Charles  City  Court-house.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon  at 
its  full.*     The  enemy  had  no  knowledge  of  the  way.     A  negro  prisoner  was  made  to  act 

^  Simcoe,  in  his  joamal,  says  ^*  the  night  was  very  dark.''     Mr.  Tyler  informed  me  that  his  father,  whu 
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ai  guide.     The  party  at  the  Court  Houee,  coneiiting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Dudley,  were  completely  surprised,  for  they  had  no  intiraation 
of  the  immediate  approach  of  a  foe  until  their  sentries  were  fired  upon,  and  two  bugles 
sounded  the  signal  of  attack,  upon  the  frosty  air  of  that  winter's  night.     A  confused  and 
scattering  lire  ensued,  when  the  American  detachment  fled  and  joined  the  main  body,  which 
lay  a  few  miles  diatant,  toward  the  Chiolca- 
hominy  Kiver.     A  part  of  Simcoe's  dragoona 
dismounted,  rushed  into  the  taTem,  and  seized 
several  of  the  Americans.     Two  of  the  militia- 
men (Deane  and  Ballard)  were  killed.     One 
of  them  was  slain  upon  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  while  fleeing  to  the  cham- 
ber for  safety.     The  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
'.  me,  where,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  stains 
of  the  victim's  blood  might  be  seen.     The  at- 
tack was  so  sudden  and  furioDs,  that  those  who 
escaped  and  communicated  the  fact  to   the 
militia  under  Nelson,  so  alarmed  that  body,  that  a  large  number  of  them  broke  from  the 
camp,  and  fled  to  Williamsburg.     Simcoe  collected  his  prisoners  and  a  few  captured  horsea 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  before  dawn  he  joined  Arnold  at  Westover. 

Mr.  Tyler  (the  late  President  of  the  United  States),  on  whom  I  called  while  on  my  way 
from  Charlea  City  Court  House  to  Jamestown,  informed  me  that  his  father,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  but  at  his  residence  at  the  time,  aware  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy  at  Westover  and  Berkeley,  earnestly  advised  Colonel  Dudley,  the  commander  of 
the  county  militia,  to  place  his  men  in  a  position  for  defense  ;  ofTering,  at  the  same  time, 
to  join  them,  and  act  in  any  capacity.  He  advised  him  to  remove  his  parly  from  the  tav* 
ern,  for,  if  left  there  drinking  and  carousing  as  usual,  they  would  surely  be  surprised.  Tho 
haughty  colonel  would  not  heed  his  warning,  and  (he  result  was  defeat  and  disgrace.* 

It  was  another  glorious  morning  when  I  left  Charles  City  Court  House.  Warm  and 
brilliant  as  May,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  day's  Journey.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  A 
heavy  fog  during  the  night  had  hung  each  bongh  and  spray  with  liquid  jewels,  and  these, 
glittering  in  the  early  sun,  fell  in  radiant  showers  as  the  light  breezes  touched  their  resting- 
places.  Traversing  a  rough  road  for  nearly  four  miles,  I  crossed  a  rapid  stream  at  a  mill, 
and  ascending  to  a  plain  half  a  mile  beyond,  I  reined  up  at  the  entrance-gate  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  the  estate  of  ex-President  Tyler.  His  mansion  is  very  spacious,  and  stands  upon  . 
the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  half  a  mile  from  the  highway.  It  is  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  a 
thick  forest  of  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  while  from  the  front  the  eye  overlooks  almost  the 
whole  of  his  plantation  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  wiih  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Jamea 
River,  The  distinguished  proprietor  was  at  home,  and  received  me  with  that  courteous 
hospitality  so  common  in  the  South,  which  makes  the  traveler  feel  at  ease,  as  if  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Tyler  is  tall  and  slender  in  person,  his  locks  long,  thin,  and  slightly 
grizzled,  and  he  was  dressed  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  Virginia  planter.  After  giving  warm  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  my  enterprise,  and  an  invitation  to  remain  longer  at  Sherwood  Forest, 

was  tben  at  home,  and  n-itupssed  a  part  of  the  alTray,  always  declared  that  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
moon  in  full  orb. 

*  This  isvern,  in  vhicb  I  lodged,  was  bnili  about  ten  years  before  the  skirmish  vhlch  occurred  vitbin 
and  around  it.  Il  n  now  occupied  by  Edmund  F.  Chrisiian,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of  Cbarlea  Cily  couoty  when 
I  visited  ilin  1848. 

'  A  man  named  Royston,  whom  Mr.  Tyler  well  knew,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  alTray.  A  pistol  was 
discharged  to  near  his  bead,  Ihal  grains  <i  [Wn-der  sprinkleil  his  f&ce,  and  disnpared  him  for  life.  He  was 
then  struck  down  by  a  saber  blow,  and  tbo  troopers  cruelly  tried  to  make  tbeir  horses  trample  hiiD  to  death. 
The  atiimnls,  more  humane  in  nction  than  their  riders,  leaped  over  him,  and  he  was  saved.  He  crawted  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Tjlor,  where  a  colored  nurse,  the  only  inmnte  of  the  house,  dressed  his  woonds  and  [favo 
him  food  and  drink.     Mr.  Tyler  had  moved  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  beyond  the  Chickahominy  Rivar. 
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he  sketehed  a  map  of  my  route  to  Jamestown,  as  a  guide  among  the^iverging  ways.  Time 
was  precious,  and  I  passed  only  an  hour  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  ex-president,  and 
then  departed  for  the  Chickahominy. 

Soon  after  leaving  Sherwood  Forest,  I  entered  a  low.  wet  region,  covered  with  pines, 
called  the  slashes.  These  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles ;  and  in  all  that  journey,  without  a  clearing  to  cheer  the  eye,  I  saw  no  living  thing, 
except  an  occasional  **  wild  boar  of  the  wood,"  a  dwarf  breed  of  hogs  which  inhabit  this 
dreary  region.  Here,  where  once  broad  fields  were  smiling  with  culture-blessings,  and  this 
road,  now  almost  a  quagmire,  but  fidy  years  ago  was  one  of  the  finest  highways  in  Virginia, 
wild  deers  and  turkeys  abound,  as  if  the  land  was  a  primeval  wilderness.  It  was  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  past  husbandry  of  Virginia,  and  a  sadder  picture  of  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  present  bad  husbandry  which  prevails  in  many  regions  of  the  South.  Year  after 
year  the  tillers  make  constant  drafts  upon  the  vitality  of  the  soil  without  an  ounce  of  com- 
pensating manure,  until  all  fertility  is  exhausted.  I  saw  thousands  of  acres  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  where  tillage  had  levied  its  withering  taxes  until  the  generous  soil  could  no 
longer  yield  its  tithe,  nor  even  its  hundredth.  The  earth  was  completely  covered  with 
*'  poverty  grass,"  dwarf  pines,  or  stately  forests  of  the  same  tree,  patiently  renewing  its  strength 
during  a  long  Sabbath-rest  of  abandonment  by  man. 

It  was  at  meridian  when  I  emerged  from  the  wilderness  and  halted  upon  the  high  sand- 
bank of  the  Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  James  River.  Above, 
all  appeared  bright  and  beautiful ;  below,  all  was  gloomy  and  desolate.  Silence  reigned 
here,  where  once  the  busy  ferryman  plied  his  oars  from  morning  until  night.  No  voice  was 
to  be  heard*;  no  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen.  The  broad  and  turbid  river  moved  slug- 
gishly on  without  a  ripple,  and  on  the  beach  a  scow,  half  filled  with  water,  told  only  of 
desolation.  There  appeared  no  way  for  me  to  cross  the  stream.  If  denied  that  privilege, 
I  must  make  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles*  travel  to  a  public  crossing  above  !  I  looked  for  the 
smoke  of  a  dwelling,  but  saw  none.  I  shouted  ;  there  was  no  response  but  that  of  echo. 
Remembering  that,  just  before  reaching  the  clearing  upon  the  Chickahominy,  I  saw  a  road, 
covered  with  leaves,  diverging  toward  the  James  River,  I  returned,  reined  into  it,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  hope.  Presently  I  saw  a  log  hut  upon  the  shore,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
men.  They  were  negroes,  busily  preparing  a  canoe  for  a  fishing  excursion.  I  inquired  for 
a  ferryman,  and  was  informed  that  nobody  crossed  now,  and  the  scow  would  not  float.  Two 
of  the  men  speedily  changed  their  opinion  when  I  ofiered  a  bright  half  dollar  to  each  if  they 
would  "  bail  out"  the  crad  and  <<  pole"  me  across.  They  worked  faithfully,  and  within  half 
an  hour  I  was  embarked  upon  the  stream,  with  my  horse  and  vehicle,  in  a  shell  just  long 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  contain  us.  To  keep  Charley  quiet,  so  as  to  •<  trim  the  boat," 
I  allowed  him  to  dine  upon  some  oats  which  I  procured  at  Charles  City  Court  House.  The 
Chickahominy  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  current  was  quite  strong,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  poles,  by  which  the  bateau  was  impelled,  were  sometimes  too  short  for  use. 
We  drifted  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and,  at  one  time,  I  anticipated  an  evening  voy- 
age upon  the  James  River,  but  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  motive-power  we  reached  the 
landing-place  in  safety,  after  rather  a  dangerous  voyage  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  bateau  was  again  almost  half  filled  with  water,  and  the  ferrymen  were  obliged  to  empty 
it  before  returning.  I  was  too  much  occupied  while  crossing  with  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
voluntary bath  to  reflect  upon  the  perils  which  Captain  John  Smith  encountered  upon  this 
very  stream,  before  the  empire  of  the  white  men  had  commenced  ;  but  when  safely  seated 
in  my  wagon  upon  the  Jamestown  side  of  the  river,  I  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  the 
wooded  shores  of  those  waters,  up  which  that  adventurer  paddled.  More  than  sixty  miles 
above  the  place  where  I  crossed  he  was  captured  by  Opechancanough,  the  king  of  Pamun- 
kee,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Powhatan,  at  Werowocomoco,  where  he  was  saved  from  death 
by  the  gentle  Pocahontas.     These  events  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  was  now  eight  miles  from  old  Jamestown,  the  goal  of  my  day's  journey.  Hungry  and 
thirsty,  I  was  about  entering  another  dreary  region  of  slashes,  five  miles  in  extent,  when  1 
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Qreen  Spring  and  iu  AisocUitionfl.  DUtaat  View  of  Jamestown  Island. 


Changes  in  the  River  Bankf. 


Tradition. 


Baw  a  log  hut  on  the  verge  of  the  woods.  I  hailed,  but  no  pereon  appeared,  except  a  lit- 
tle child  of  six  years,  black  as  ebony,  and  having  nothing  on  but  its. birth-day  suit  and  a 
tattered  shirt.  It  brought  me  a  draught  of  cool  water  in  a  gourd  from  a  spring  near  by. 
Dropping  half  a  dime  into  the  emptied  shell,  I  pursued  my  way.  Emerging  from  the 
slashes^  I  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  Green. Spring  plantation,  its  mansion 
appearing  among  the  trees  on  my  lef\,  half  a  mile  distant.'  It  is  now  in  possession  of  two 
brothers,  named  Ward,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  who,  for  many  years,  as  skippers  upon  the 
James  River,  bartered  for  the  products  of  this  plantation,  until  they  were  able  to  purchase 
it.  Green  Spring  was  the  theater  of  an  interesting  episode  in  our  Revolutionary  history, 
for  there  the  American  army,  under  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  were  encamped  for 
a  few  days  in  the  summer  of  1781,  while  watching  the  movements  and  foiling  the  designs 
of  Comwallis  in  Virginia. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  passed  the  morass  in  front  of  Green  Spring,  over  which 
the  Americans  crossed  to  the  attack  of  Comwallis  at  Jamestown  Ford.  I  crossed  the  plan- 
tation of  John  Coke,  Esq.,  and  halted  upon  the  shore  of  an  estuary  of  the  James  River, 
at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Bacon,  opposite  Jamestown  island.  It  was  too  late  to  visit  the  con- 
secrated spot  that  evening.     I  sketched  this  distant  view  of  the  portion  of  the  island  where- 


?Tif 


fttr'.^jiiij^tr^: 


DiBTAKT  View  ojr  Javkstown  Island.' 


*  This  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Virginia.  It  afterwan) 
belonged  to  Philip  Lodwell,  one  of  the  king's  council,  from  whom  it  descended  to  William  Lee,  sheriflf  of 
London  under  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  what  was  once  a  marsh,  bat  now  a  deep  bay,  four  hundred  yards 
wide.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  destroyed  by  a  gale  and  high  tide  a  few  years  ago  • 
and  beyond  is  the  James  River.  Near  the  point  of  the  island,  toward  the  end  of  the  bridge,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  church,  a  near  view  of  which  is  given  upon  the  opposite  page.  Mr.  Coke  resided  upon  the 
island  when  the  tempest  occurred  which  destroyed  the  bridge.  The  island  was  submerged,  and  for  three 
days  himself  and  family  were  prisoners.  It  was  in  winter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  branches  of  orna- 
mental trees  that  were  close  to  his  house,  for  fuel. 

I  was  gravely  informed  by  a  man  on  the  beach,  while  making  the  sketch,  that  Pocahontas  crossed  at  that 
very  spot  ^'in  her  tkiff^^^  when  she  went  to  warn  the  Jamestown  settlers  of  threatened  danger.  The  dear 
child  had  no  need  of  a  skiff,  had  such  a  thing  existed  in  America,  for  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Coke  that  his 
father-in-law  well  remembered  when  a  marsh,  so  narrow  and  firm  that  a  person  might  cross  it  upon  a  fence 
rail,  was  where  the  deep  water  at  the  ruined  bridge  now  is.  Every  year  the  current  of  James  River  is 
changing  its  mu-gins  in  this  region,  and  within  a  few  years  Jamestown  Island,  made  so  only  by  a  marsh  on 
the  land  side,  will  have  a  navigable  channel  around  it.  Already  a  large  portion  of  it,  whereon  the  ancient 
tovm  was  erected,  has  been  washed  away ;  and  I  was  informed  that  a  cypress-tree,  now  many  yards  from 
the  shore,  stood  at  the  end  of  a  carriage-way  to  the  wharf,  sixty  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  only  »xteen 
years  ago.  The  destructive  flood  is  gradually  approaching  the  old  church  tower,  and  if  the  hand  of  man 
shall  not  arrest  ito  sure  progress,  that  too  will  be  swept  away,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Jamestown  will  remain. 
Virginians,  look  to  it,  and  let  a  wall  of  masonry  along  the  river  margin  attest  your  reverence  for  the 
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on  the  aneieDt  city  stood,  and  then  relumed  to  the  mnniion  of  Mr.  Coke,  (who  it  tiroth- 
er  of  the  Ule  Richard  Coke,  member  of  Congrets  froni  Accomac  diatrict),  to  paw  the  night 
under  hii  roof,  where  I  experieDced  true  Virginia  hospitality-  Mc.  Coke  wai  Tor  many  years 
ihetifT  of  the  county,  ia  an  influential  man,  and  an  excellent  practical  agriculluriit.  He 
owns  a  planlaiion  of  nineteen  hundred  acre*,  nearly  one  thousand  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tiration.  Unlike  too  many  agrieuUuritts  of  the  South,  he  is  his  own  general  overseer,  and 
his  iamily  of  leTenly  pemons  (only  eleven  of  whom  are  white),  receive  his  daily  pergonal 
care.  He  owns  all  the  soil  that  is  left  unsubmerged  on  which  the  English  built  their  first 
town  in  America.  His  house  has  many  bullet-marks,  made  there  during  the  battle  al 
■  Jamestown  Ford,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1781  ;  and  in  the  broad  level  field  in  front  of  his 
mansion,  the  French  army  was  encamped  when  on  its  way  to  Yorktown  the  same  year. 
Within  that  field  a  venerable  chestnut-oak,  riven,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning,  was 
yet  standing,  under  which  a  court-martial  was  held  by  Comwallis,  and  upon  its  branehet 
a  culprit  was  hanged.  It  is  called  the  ■'  Council  Tree."  Mr.  Coke's  plantation  is  truly 
classic  ground,  for  upon  U  occurred  events  connected  with  those  w id ely-sepa rated  incidents, 
ihe  opening  and  the  dosing  of  the  heroic  age  of  America.  Over  it  the  lordly  Powhatan 
DDce  walked,  and  the  feet  of  his  gentle  daughter  pressed  its  soil  when  speeding  on  her  mis- 
Mon  of  mercy  to  the  doomed  settlement  of  Jamestown.  Over  it  the  royal  and  republican 
■rraiei  marched,  and  there  fought  desperately  for  victory. 

I  was  at  Mr.  Bacon's  cottage  soon  afler  an  early  breakfast,  and  before  nine  o'clock  had 
crossed  the  estuary  in  a  punt,  and 
Mt  within  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church  tower,  which  stands  like  a 
sentinel,  watching  the  city  of  the 
dead  at  its  feet.  This  crumbling 
pile,  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  bram- 
bles, and  tangled  vines ;  and  the  old 
church-yard  wall,  of  English  brick, 
inclosing  a  few  broken  nionuments, 
hair  buried  in  earth  or  covered  with 
a  pall  of  ivy  and  long  grass,  are  all 
the  tangible  records  that  remain  of 
the  first  planting  of  an  English  col- 
ony in  America.  As  1  sat  upon  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  half- reclining  and 
decayed  old  sycamore,  and  sketched 
the  broken  tower,  the  questionings  of 
the  eloquent  Wirt  came  up  from  the 
depth  of  feeling:  "  Whence,  my  dear 

8 arises  this  irrepressible 

reverence  and  lender  aflection  wilh 

which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  ?  nuii.i  a,  j^nbiv...- 

most  interesting  historicsl  rrlic  wiibin  your  borders  !    Some  remains  of  the  oki  fort  may  be  seen  si  luw  wb- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  old  church-yard,  looklnf;  toward  James  River,  a  glimpse  of  which  maj  he  seen 
through  (he  arches.  The  stream  is  here  aboal  three  miles  wide.  It  is  uncertain  at  w^hat  prorise  lime  (be 
church,  of  which  now  only  a  portion  of  the  tower  remains,  was  erected.  It  was  probably  huiit  sometime 
between  1617  and  1620.  According  to  Smith,  a  Rn  consumed  a  large  portion  of  (be  (own,  with  (he  pnli- 
i^des,  a(  about  the  close  at  1607,  the  first  year  of  the  settlement.  Csptaia  Smith  and  Mr.  Scrivener  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  superintend  the  reboilding  or  the  (own  and  ekurtll.  Aflerward,  in  speskini;  of 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Argall  in  1617,  he  says,  "In  James  towns  be  found  hut  five  or  six  houses,  ihe  ihurtk 
downe,  (be  pallizadoa  broken,  the  hrid|;e  in  pieces,  the  well  of  fresh  water  spoilEd,  the  store-house  used  for 
(he  church,"  tec.  The  tower  here  represented  was  donblless  tha[  if  the  (bird  church  boitl.  and  is  iiow 
(1852)  about  234  years  old.  The  tower  is  now  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  walls  (hree  feet  (hick,  all  of  im- 
pmed  brick. 
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Is  it  that  my  soul,  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  the  moldering  ruins  with  her  own 

powers  ;  imagines  it  a  fellow-being — a  venerable  old  man,  a  Nestor  or  an  Ossian,  who  has 

witnessed  and  surrivod  the  ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  companions  of  his  youth 

and  of  his  maturity,  and  now  mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition,  and  hails  their 

spirits  in  every  passing  cloud  ?     Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  feel  my 

soul  drawn  forward  as  by  the  cords  of  gentlest  sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lip«  to 

ofier  consolation  to  the  drooping  pile."' 

Around  this 

'*  Old  cradle  of  our  infant  world, 
'In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay," 

the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  the  Muse  of  Poetry  delight  to  linger,  and  the  bosom  of  the 
American  glows  with  increased  patriotism  as  he  contemplates  this  small  beginning  of  the 
mighty  progression  around  him. 


'*  What  solemn  recollections  throng, 

What  touching  visions  rise, 
As,  wandering  these  old  stones  among, 

I  backward  turn  my  eyes, 
And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round, 
Like  spirits  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound  ! 

The  wonders  of  an  age  combined, 

In  one  short  moment  memory  supplies  j 

They  throng  upon  my  VakenM  mind, 
As  Timers  dark  curtains  rise. 

The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years, 

Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet  appears. 


Jamestown  and  Plymouth's  hallowM  rook 

To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be  ; 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock, 

Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand 
Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth. 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air. 
Or  in  New  England  claim  his  birth. 

From  the  old  pilgrims  there, 
He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock  {rock.'* 

Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's  famoos 

James  Kirke  Paulding. 


a  Dec.  21,  Although  it  was  late  in  December,a  the  sun  was  shining  almost  as  warm  as  at 
1^^  the  close  of  May.  While  finishing  my  sketch,  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  from  its 
beams  in  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore.  Here,  upon  this  curiously. wrought  slab,  clasped  by 
the  roots  of  the  forest  anak,  let  us  sit  a  while  and  ponder  the  early  chronicles  of  Virginia.* 
I  have  mentioned,  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  the  eiibrts  made  by  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  adventurers  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  their  failures. 
The  idea  was  not  abandoned  ;  and  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  England,  was  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  visions  of  new*  and  opulent  empires  beyond  the  ocean,  of  which  a  few 
glimpses  had  appeared.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pub- 
lished a  hypothetical  treatise  on  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  attracted 
great  attention,  and  exerted  much  influence  favorable  to  colonizing  expeditions.  He  obtained 
b  June  11,  ^  patent  from  Queen  EUzabethh  to  colonize  such  parts  of  North  America  as  were 
1578.  j|Q(  already  possessed  by  any  of  her  allies.  Raleigh,  a  young,  ardent,  and  am- 
bitious student  at  Oxford,  had  just  completed  his  studies,  and  was  about  to  engage  in  a 
military  life  in  France.  He  was  induced  by  his  step-brother  to  join  with  him  in  an  expe- 
dition to  America.  They  sailed  early  in  1579,  but  never  reached  our  Continent,  because, 
as  was  alleged,  their  little  squadron  was  broken  up  in  a  conflict  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  when 
they  returned  to  England.  Gilbert's  patent  was  limited,  and  he  made  great  eflTorts  to  plant 
a  colony  before  it  should  expire.     He  and  Raleigh  equipped  a  new  squadron  in  1583.' 


*  Wirt's  Letters  of  a  Brituh  Spy,  page  128. 

'  The  slab  referred  to  was  a  blue  stone  about  four  inches  thick.  The  roots  of  the  sycamore  were  so 
drmly  entwined  around  it  that  no  church-yard  thief  could  take  it  away.  It  bore  the  date  of  1608.  The 
remainder  of  the  inscription  was  so  broken  and  defaced  that  I  could  not  decipher  a  name.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  tomb-stone  extant  in  the  United  States.  Vandalism  has  been  at  work  in  that  old  grave-yard 
as  elsewhere.  Almost  every  monument  has  a  fragment  broken  from  it.  A  small  piece,  with  some  letters 
upon  it,  had  been  recently  broken  from  one,  and  was  left  lying  in  the  grass.  This  I  brought  away  with 
me,  not,  however,  without  a  sense  of  being  an  "  accessory  after  the  fact"  in  an  act  of  sacrilege. 

'  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  Raleigh,  Swallow^  Hindj  Delight,  and  Squirrel.  The  Raleigh  went 
but  a  few  leagues  from  Portsmouth,  and  returned. 
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Lou  of  sir  Boidphrejr  GUbm.    BiMfb'i  FoKtcnuc*.    Auldu  ud  Bulow.    Hidia  HcKpltilil;  ibaKd,    Gnniraia  ind  Lana. 

B-ftleigh  did  not  sail  with  tha  expedition.     Gilbert  reached  Newfoundland,  and  at  St.  John's 
he  performed  the  feudal  ceremonies  of  taking  formal  poueaaion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  hia  sovereign,  in  the  preience  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugueis  adventurers  who  were  lo- 
cated there.'     Soon  afterward  the  expedilion  aailed  aouthward.     The  flag-Bhip  of   lAnrmia, 
Gilbert  wa>  the  Squirrel.     Tempeiti  aroae.     One  night,  "about  twelve  o'clock,       ^^ 
the  light!  of  the  Squirrd  inddenly  disappeared,  and  neither  the 
veitel  Ror  any  of  its  crew  was  ever  again  seen.'"     The  Burrivors 
of  the  expedition  reached  England  in  the  Hind,  on  the  23d  of 
September  following. 

Raleigh  was  not  disheartened.  He  resolved  to  plant  a  colony 
in  a  more  loathem  region,  and  readily  obtained  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth  as  sgiple  as  that  of  his  loat  step-brother.  He  was  con- 
stituted a  lord  proprietary,  with  civil  and  political  privileges  in 
his  prospective  domain  almost  monarchical.  He  equipped  two 
vessels,  with  an  ample  sopply  of  men  and  provisions,  and  gave 

the  command  to  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  two  ox-  '"""  "'  "*»•"""  shwi." 
perienced  mariners.  They  sailed  for  America  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584,  and  reached 
Cuba,  in  ihe  West  Indies,  in  July.  Departing  northward,  they  landed  upon  Wocoken 
Island,  the  southemmost  of  the  group  which  form  Ocracock  Inlet,  on  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina.  The  natives,  ignorant  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  English,  received  tbera 
with  friendly  greetings  af^er  the  first  emotions  of  fear  and  wonder  had  sahsided.  Amidas 
and  Barlow  explored  Pamlioo  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Granganimco, 
the  father  of  Ring  Wingina,  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Boanoke  (now  belonging  to  Tyr- 
rel  oounly,  N.  C),  and  then  relumed  to  England,  accompanied  by  Wancheso  aud  Manteo, 
two  natives  of  the  forest.  The  glowing  accounts  of  his  captains  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  gentleness  of  the  native*,  filled  B.ateigb's  heart  with  joy.  The  cap- 
tains were  presented  at  court,  and  their  tales  of  the  oochantiug  region  which  they  had  dis- 
covered made  Elizabeth  feel  that  the  most  glorions  event  of  her  reign  had  just  been  accom- 
plished. She  named  the  new-foand  region  in  the  Western  world  Viroiku,.  as  a  memorial 
of  her  unmarried  state. 

Raleigh  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Devonshire,  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  patent, >>  was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England.  kiiK.  is. 
Tn  1585,  he  fitted  out  another  fleet.  The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  '^^ 
Grenville,  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  of  the  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  vessels, 
and  bore  one  hundred  and  eight  emigrants,  designed  to  colonize  Virginia.  Ralph  Lane 
(aderward  knighted  by  Elizabeth)  accompanied  them  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  several 
men  of  learning  were  his  companions.  Among  them  was  With,  a  meritorious  painter,  whose 
sketches  of  the  people  and  scenery  in  the  New  World  were  made  with  remarkable  faithful- 
ness. This  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  reached  Florida  on 
the  20th  of  June.  Coasting  northward,  they  arrived  at  the  beanliful  Roanoke  Island,  ly- 
ing between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  They  went  to  the  Main,  and  explored  the 
beautiful  county  of  Seootan,  around  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Chowan,  in  various  directions. 
Ignorant  of  the  power  of  kindness,  they  foolishly  quarreled  with  the  simple  natives ;  and 
because  they  supposed  a  lost  silver  cup  had  been  stolen  by  one  of  them,  a  whole  village  was 
burned,  and  fields  of  standing  corn  were  destroyed.  From  the  ashes  arose  the  spirit  of  dis. 
cord  which  ever  afterward  separated  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 

GreDville  returned  with  the  fleet  to  England,  leaving  Lane  and  his  colony  to  perfect  a 
settlement.  Instead  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  production  of  maize  and  the  potato,  which 
were  indigenous,  they  sought  gold,  A  wily  savage,  intent  on  revenge,  told  them  wondrous 
tsles  of  a  land  of  gold  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke  River.  Up  that  broad  and  rapid 
stream.  Lane  and  a  portion  of  his  people  went,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  exploring  the 

>  Bancron,  i.,  91.  '  This  tlcelch  is  Trom  a  picture  published  ie  a  Treatise  on  Navigation  ia  1593. 
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country  and  seeking  gold.  They  ascended  no  further  than  the  present  village  of  Williams^ 
town,  when  a  flight  of  arrows  from  the  wooded  shore  revealed  the  enmity  of  the  natives. 
Lane  hastened  hack  to  Roanoke,  and  summoned  Wingina,  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs, 
to  an  audience.  The  sachem  and  his  followers  appeared.  Their  secret  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  were  suspected,  indeed,  quite  certainly  known,  and  the  white 
men  were  on  the  alert.  With  apparent  friendliness  Wingina  appeared  at  the  council.  At 
a  given  signal  the  English  fell  upon  the  chief  and  his  handful  of  warriors,  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  calumet  was  now  buried  forever  ;  the  hatchet  was  brightened  and  made  sharp 
by  intensest  hatred.  The  English  felt  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  were  desponding, 
when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  anchored  outside  of  Roanoke  Inlet.  He  came  from 
the  West  Indies  to  visit  the  domain  of  Raleigh,  and  generously  ofiered  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  means  to  pursue  their  discoveries ;  but  fear  gained  the  mastery  of  their  avaricious  de- 
•  June  19,  Bires,  and  the  colonists  sailed  with  Drake  for  England. &  A  few  days  after  their 
1586.  departure  a  ship  arrived,  laden  with  stores  for  the  colony ;  and,  within  a  fortnight, 
Grenville  also  arrived  with  three  well-furnished  ships.  The  commander  sought  in  vain  for 
the  colony,  and,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke  to  maintain  English  domin- 
ion, he  returned  to  England  with  the  sad  intelligence  for  Raleigh.' 

Raleigh,  undismayed  by  misfortunes,  fitted  out  another  expedition.  He  changed  his 
policy,  and  sent  a  colony  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  establish  an  agricultural  state. 
John  White  was  appointed  their  governor.  They  sailed  on  the  26th  of  April,  1587,  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  July.  When  they  reached  Roanoke,  they  found 
no  vestige  of  the  fiileen  men  lefl  by  Grenville,  except  a  few  scattered  bones.  The  Indians 
had  slain  them  all.  Wild  deers  were  in  the  untenanted  habitations,  and  rank  grass  cov- 
ered their  gardens.  They  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  **  the  city  of  Raleigh,"  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  of  the  proprietor,  but  it  was  an  idle  show.'  White  endeavored  to 
make  treaties  of  amity  with  the  natives,  but  failed,  though  aided  by  the  friendly  Manteo, 
who  accompanied  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  England.'  The  neighboring  tribes  exhibited  im- 
placable hatred  and  jealousy.  Winter  approached,  and  the  vessel  which  brought  them 
was  prepared  for  departure  for  England.  White  was  urged  strongly  to  go  with  it,  and  use 
his  endeavors  to  send  them  immediate  relief,  for  they  had  neither  planted  nor  reaped,  and 
to  England  alone  they  looked  for  supply.  He  was  unwilling  to  appear  as  a  deserter  of  his 
colony,  and  refused.  He  had  another  tie.  His  daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  had  given  birth 
to  a  child,  the  first  oflspring  of  English  parents  in  the  New  World.  Little  Virginia  Dare 
twined  the  tendrils  of  aflection  close  around  the  heart  of  her  grand-parent,  and  he  lingered.* 
He  at  length  consented  to  go,  leaving  his  daughter  and  child  as  pledges  that  he  would  re- 
turn. Very  long  the  poor  colonists  waited  for  relief.  Three  years  passed  away  before 
White  returned,  and  then  he  found  the  settlement  a  desolation.  There  was  evidence  upon 
the  bark  of  a  tree  that  the  people  had  departed  for  Cro.atan,'  the  residence  of  Manteo ;  but 


'  It  is  believed  that  these  returning  colonisu  first  carried  the  tobacco  plant  to  England,  as  prepared  by 
the  natives  for  smoking.  Raleigh  first  used  it  privately.  It  is  related  that  when  his  servant  entered  his 
room  with  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  his  master's  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, he  cast  the  liquor  in  his  face.  Terribly  frightened,  he  alarmed  the  household  with  the  intelligence  that 
Sir  Walter  was  on  fire. 

'  The  Island  of  Roanoke  is  now  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  wreckers  and  pilots.  Slight  traces  of 
Lane's  fort  may  be  seen  jiear  the  north  end. 

'  By  command  of  Raleigh,  Manteo  was  baptized,  and  invested  by  White  with  the  rank  of  feudal  Baron, 
as  the  Lord  of  Roanoke,     It  was  the  first  creation  of  an  American  peer  of  the  realm. 

^  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  White  was  the  name  of  the  progenitors  of  the  first  two  children 
bom  of  English  parents  in  America.  One  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  in  August,  1587  \  the  other  in  the 
May  Flower,  in  Plymouth  harbor,  more  than  thirty-three  years  afterward. 

^  It  was  agreed,  on  the  departure  of  White,  that  if  the  colony  should  go  to  Croatan,  they  would  signify 
the  fact  by  inscribing  the  letters  C  R  O  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  inscription,  and  also  the  full  name 
of  Croatafiy  was  found.  White  has  been  censured  for  heartlessness  in  not  prosecuting  his  search  with  more 
perseverance,  particularly  as  his  own  relatives  were  among  the  settlers.  The  colony  was  composed  of 
eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  two  children.  What  was  their  fate  is  left  to  conjecture.  Lawson, 
in  his  Travels  among  the  Indians,  with  a  Description  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  1700,  hazards  the 
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the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  search  was  abandoned.  White  put  to  sea  without  in- 
telligence of  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  child,  and  returned  to  England.  Five  several 
times  Raleigh  sent  a  vessel  with  trusty  men  to  search  for  his  colony,  when  hope  fading,  his 
fortune  almost  exhausted,  and  his  health  and  heart  broken  by  domestic  griefs,  he  abandoned 
all  ideas  of  settlement  in  America,  and  assigned  his  proprietary  rights  to  a  company.^  Vir- 
ginia, then  including  in  its  indefinite  boundaries  all  of  North  Carolina,  remained  untouched 
by  the  English  for  twenty  years,  except  by  an  occasional  adventurer  who  voluntarily  searched 
for  Raleigh's  colony.  These  attempts  at  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  our  Middle  States,  form 
a  wonderful  chapter  of  adventure  and  moral  heroism  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  will  now  consider  the  modern  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  efibrts  of  Raleigh  awak- 
ened intense  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Other  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  but  all  failed 
to  make  permanent  settlements.  Gosnold,  Weymouth,  Pring,  Smith,  and  others,  who  visited 
America,  gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  that  men  of  rank,  capital,  and  influ- 
ence were  induced  to  embark  in  colonizing  schemes.  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
{general  character  of  a  fertile  region,  extending  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Cape 
Fear  to  Halifax,  all  in  the  temperate  climates,  diversified  with  noble  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  displaying  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  An. association  was  formed, &  of  men 
eminent  as  merchants,  and  wealthy  titled  commoners,  of  London  and  Bristol.'  King 
James  encouraged  the  scheme,  and  gave  them  a  charter. ^  They  formed  two  kApriua 
companies  ;  the  men  of  London  for  colonizing  the  south  portion  of  the  territory,  ^^'^* 
and  called  the  London  Company ;  those  of  Bristol  for  settling  the  more  northern  region, 
and  called  the  Plymouth  Company,  A  line  of  three  degrees  between  both  was  allowed, 
upon  which  settlements  in  common  might  be  made,  it  being  stipulated  that  whenever  one 
should  first  become  permanently  seated,  the  other  should  settle  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  Each  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  thirteen  persons.  The 
companies  were  to  have  full  property  in  all  lands,  fisheries,  &:c.,  except  a  fifth  of  the  gold, 
and  a  fifteenth  of  the  copper  ore  that  might  be  found,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king* 
James,  with  his  usual  pedantfy,  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  them,  written  with  his  own 
hand.  The  colonists  and  their  posterity  were  declared  English  subjects,  but  were  vested 
with  no  political  rights,  not  even  trial  by  jury,  unless  in  capital  charges.  Minor  oflensea 
were  punished  arbitrarily  by  the  council.  That  body  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  home 
government,  the  former  choosing  its  own  president.  The  property  of  the  colonists  was  to 
continue  in  joint  stock  for  five  years.  The  English  Church  was  exclusively  established,  and 
strict  injunctions  were  given  for  the  mild  and  just  treatment  of  the  natives.' 

Three  small  vessels,  whose  joint  tonnage  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  men, 
sailed  for  Virginia  on  the  19th  of  December,  1 606.  The  king  had  placed  the  names  of  the 
future  council  of  Virginia  in  a  sealed  box,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  their  arrival  in 

opinion  that  the  colonists  intermarried  ivith  the  Hatterns  Indians,  and  cites  the  physical  character  of  thai 
tribe  in  snpport  of  bis  hypothesis.     Such,  too,  was  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  at  a  late  day. 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  experienced  the  folly  of  **  putting  his  trust  in  princes."  For  years  after  abandon- 
ing his  schemes  for  colonization,  he  served  his  country  nobly  against  its  enemies.  He  also  was  sent  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  gold,  up  the  Oronoco,  in  South  America.  Once,  because 
he  married  without  the  queen^s  consent,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  a  brief  season.  Finally,  on 
the  death  of  his  royal  mistress  in  1602,  and  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  became  the*  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
He  was  tried,  and  condemned  for  treason ;  and  for  fifteen  years  he  remained  in  the  Tower  a  prisoner,  first 
under  sentence  of  death,  afterward  under  the  merciful  provision  of  a  reprieve.  Daring  that  long  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  On  being  released,  he  went  on  another  expedition  to  Guiana ; 
but  it  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  cast  into  prison  on  his  return,  and  the  royal  scoundrel  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  allowed  the  decrepit  old  man,  who  had  given  more  true  luster  to  the  crown  than  Any 
living  mortal,  to  be  beheaded.     He  was  then  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Among  these  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates;  Sir  George  Summers;  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England  ;  Edward  Maria  Wingficld,  a  wealthy,  sordid,  and  unprincipled  merchant;  Richard  Hakluyt,  one 
uf  the  assignees  of  Raleigh,  who  wrote  an  interesting  collection  of  voyages,  in  three  volumes ;  Robert  Hunt, 
a  clergyman;  and  Captain  John  Smith.  '  Chalmers,  pages  15,  16. 
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America.  Only  twelve  laborers  and  a  few  mechanics  were  among  the  voyagers ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  were  adventurers,  with  hands  unused  to  labor. 
Dissensions  arose  on  the  voyage,  and,  as  there  was  no  acknowledged  head,  in  consequence 
of  the  folly  of  the  king,  much  confusion  ensued.  Captain  Smith  possessed  more  genius  than 
any  man  among  them,  and,  consequently,  great  jealousy  of  him  was  felt.  Under  the  ab- 
surd accusation  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  and  make  himself  King  of  Virginia, 
he  was  put  in  confinement.  After  a  voyage  of  four  months,  the  expedition  entered  the 
•  Aprflsfi,  Chesapeake,^  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  northward  of  their  point  of  destina- 
i^^'  lion.  The  capes  of  the  noble  bay  they  named  in  honor  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king, 
Henry  and  Charles.  They  landed  upon  Cape  Henry,  made  peace  with  the  natives,  opened 
the  sealed  paper  of  the  king,  discovered  the  names  of  the  council,  and  chose  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  narrow-minded  Wingfield  to  be  president.  Smith  was  named  one  of  the  council, 
but  was  excluded  from  that  body.  His  accusers  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  withdraw 
their  charges,  and  he  was  released  from  confinement. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  little  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  River  Powhatan,  which  they  named  JatneSf  in  honor  of  their  sovereign.  Up  its 
broad  channel  they  sailed  about  fifly  miles,  and  there,  upon  a  charming  peninsula,  an  island 
at  high  tide,  they  determined  to  build  a  town  and  plant  a  permanent  settlement.  The  na-' 
tives  received  them  kindly  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  1607,  the  first  sound  of 
an  ax  was  heard,  the  first  tree  was  felled,  and  the  first  rafter  was  laid  in  Virginia.  A 
village  was  planned,  and,  in  honor  of  the  king,  was  called  Jamestown.  While  the  carpen- 
ters and  laborers  were  rearing  the  city,  Smith  and  Newport,  with  twenty  others,  ascended 
the  river  to  the  Falls,  and  at  his  imperial  jresidence  of  twelve  wigwams,  just  below  Rich- 
mond,  they  visited  Powhatan,  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Country."  The  events  connected  with 
that  visit  have  been  noticed  on  page  432. 

Newport  returned  to  England  with  his  vessels  in  June,  leaving  one  hundred  men,  and  a 
pinnace  with  stores,  at  Jamestown.  The  colonists,  wanting  habits  of  industry,  soon  per- 
ceived the  helplessness  of  their  situation.  Many  of  them  were  of  dissolute  habits  ;  and  be- 
fore autumn,  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  decay  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  produced  diseases  which  swept  away  fifty  of  their  number,  among  whom 
was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,^  the  eminent  navigator  and  projector  of  the  settlement. 

The  survivors  relied  chiefly  upon  sturgeons  and  crabs,  and  scanty  supplies  of  maize,  for 
their  subsistence,  while  Wingfield  and  a  part  of  his  council  were  appropriating  the  stores  to 
their  own  use.  Wingfield,  and  Kendall  (one  of  the  council),  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
to  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  with  the  pinnace  and  stores  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  deposed,  and  Ratclifle,  an  irresolute  and  indolent  man,  was  appointed  president.  For- 
tunately for  the  colony,  he  was  quite  willing  to  bear  the  empty  honors  of  his  office  without 
exercising  its  functions,  and  he  allowed  Captain  Smith,  by  far  the  ablest  man  among  them, 
to  have  the  principal  management  of  afiairs.  The  colony  at  once  assumed  a  new  and  bet- 
ter aspect  under  the  direction  of  Smith.  As  far  as  possible,  he  infused  his  own  energetic 
spirit  into  his  companions  ;  but  they  were  generally  too  indolent  and  dissolute  to  profit  much 
by  his  example.  Smith  quelled  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  ;  restored  order  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  ;  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  inspired  them  with  re- 
spect for  the  English ;  and,  by  his  consummate  skill,  he  procured  from  the  natives  an  am- 
ple stock  of  corn  and  wild  fowl  when  winter  approached. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  full  of  the  most  romantic  inter- 
est, and  the  pen  is  tempted  from  its  present  line  of  duty  by  a  thousand  seductive  influences. 
The  exploits  of  Smith — his  exploring  voyages — his  discoveries — his  indomitable  perseverance 

^  Gosnold  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1 602,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  AX'eeks,  saw  land  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  sailed  southward,  and  landed  upon  a  promontory,  which  he  called  Cape 
Cod,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  cod  fish  which  abounded  there.  Pursuing  his  voyage  along  the 
coast,  he  discovered  and  named  Elizabeth  Islands,  thirteen  in  number,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Buzzard's  Bay.     ATter  an  absence  of  only  four  months,  Gosnold  returned  to  England. 
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mni]  coara^e— his  haidships,  sufTeriagB,  eKapei,  aad  forbearaoM  with  his  nngrateful  com- 
paoioDi,  all  plead  eloqueatly  for  the  Bervices 
of  pen  and  pencil.  These  must  be  briefly 
■ketched  in  fkint  outline,  for  it  is  foreign  to 
my  plan  to  detail  colonial  history,  except  so 
much  M  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  main 
subject  of  these  volumes — The  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Jamestown  colony  was  placed  beyond 
the  efieclB  of  want  in  the  autumn  of  1607, 
and  Smith,  with  a  few  companions,  set  out 
to  explore  the  country.  He  went  up  the 
Chickahoroiny,  in  an   open  boat,  filly  miles 

from  its  mouth.'     There  he  lefl  his  boat,  the    /.  ' 

water  being  shallow,  and,  with  two  compan- 
ions and  two  Indian  guides,  pushed  into  the 
interior.  He  ordered  those  in  the  boat  not  to 
leave  it.  Disobeying  bis  instructions,  they 
wandered  on  shore  and  were  slain.  Smith 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  under 
Opechancanough,  the  "  King  of  Pamunkee  ;" 

his  two  companions  were  killed,  and  he,  after  slaying  several  Indians,  was  made  a  prisoner. 
His  life  was  sptired,  and  he  was  conducted  in  triumph  through  the  several  Indian  villages, 
from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  and  was  finally 
brought  hack  to  the  seat  of  Opcchancanough,  at  Famunkee,  on  the  York  River.  There,  for 
three  days,  the  priests  performed  incantations  to  discover  the  character  of  their  prisoner,  and 


'  Among  the  poshive  iiutructiona  of  the  London  Company,  waa  an  inJunctioD  for  the  oolooltts  to  endeavor 
to  Rnd  B  passage  10  (ba  South  Ses,  or,  in  other  vords,  to  the  East  Indies,  bj  a  northwest  pamage,  the  objeol 
oTlhe  polar  expeditions  of  the  present  day.  Forthb  pnrpoie,  Ibejr  were  inslmcled  to  explore  everj' consider. 
Bbie  Blieam  that  came  from  the  northward  ;  and  hence  we  flncl  Smith  (who  did  nol  share  in  the  (teograpblcal 
i([nor&nce  of  his  employers,  but  was  willinj;  to  engage  in  discoveries)  exploring  the  James,  Chickahominy, 
York,  and  Poioroao  Rivers.  The  wily  Indian  mentioned  on  page  449  as  having  invented  the  Wonderful 
slory  of  a  gold  region  ql  (he  bead  of  Ibe  Roanoke,  inrormed  Lane  tbat  the  toutca  of  that  river  was  Bmonjt 
hiph  rocks  so  near  the  ocean  on  [be  west,  that  the  salt  water  woold  somelimei  daah  over  into  the  cleoi 
fountains  of  the  stream  ! 

*  John  Smith  waa  born  at  Willonghby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1S59.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  daring  spirit  and  love  of  adventure.  At  Ibe  age  of  thirteen,  he  sold  his  school-books  and  sauhel  to 
procure  money  to  pay  his  way  to  the  ses-board,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea.  He  was  prevented,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  nterchant.  He  left  home  when  he  was  fllleen  yean  old,  and  went  lo  France  and  the 
Low  Counirics.  Far  two  years  ha  studied  military  tactics  )  and,  a(  ibe  ^e  of  seventeen,  having  procured 
a  portion  of  an  estate  lel^  by  bis  father,  went  abroad  seeking  adventures.  On  a  voyage  from  Marseillei  lo 
Naples,  a  slorm  arose,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  crew  believing  the  hirtlic,  as  tbej  called  Smith,  to  be  a 
Jonah,  they  cast  him  into  the  sea  to  quiet  the  waters.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  reached  Ihe  shore  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  Si.  Mary's.  From  St.  Mary's  he  went  in  a  French  vessel  to 
Alexandria,  in  Esypt.  He  soon  went  from  thence  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Austria,  where  he  entered  the  im- 
perial ermy,  and,  by  his  daring  exploits  at  Ihe  siege  of  Olympach,  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse.  These  obtained  Ihe  name  o[  the  "  Fiery  Dragoons,"  in  tbo  war  against  the  Turks.  At  (he 
siege  of  Regall,  a  Turkish  officer,  the  Lord  Turblshaw.  "  to  amuse  ibe  ladies,"  offered  to  engage  in  single 
combat  wilb  any  Christian  soldier.  The  lot  fell  upon  Smith ;  and,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  he  col  olT 
the  head  of  Turbishaw,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  lu  Ibe  Austrian  camp.  He  fought  two  other  charapioas, 
Grualgo  and  Mulgro,  with  the  same  result.  In  a  subsequent  battle  Smith  was  woonded,  captared,  and 
sold  to  a  pacha.  This  dignitary  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  as  a  present  10  a  damsel  whom  be  loved. 
She,  in  tnrn,  loved  Smith,  and  lo  place  him  in  safety,  sent  him  to  her  brother.  There,  however,  Smith 
was  cruelly  tre.ited.  He  beat  out  Ihe  brains  of  the  tyrant,  and  escaped  to  Muscovy,  and  Anally  reached 
Austria,  He  went  wilh  a  French  captain  10  Morocco  and  Ihe  Canaries,  encountered  a  sea-fight  with  tbe 
Spaniards,  and  returned  to  his  native  country.  Hia  restless  spirit  made  him  yearn  for  adventures  in  the 
New  World.  Here,  after  many  greal  exploils,  and  the  endurance  of  many  hardships,  he  planted  Iba  Vir- 
ginia colony  on  a  firm  basis,  and  returned  to  England.     He  died  in  LoodoD  in  1631,  at  (be  age  of  72. 
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the  moit  expedient  disposition  of  him,  for  they  considered  bim  a  superior  being.'     The; 

finally  carried  bim  to  Werowocomoco,'  the  lower  seat  of  Powhatan,  and  referred  the  dc' 

cision  to  that  powerful  chief. 

Seated  upon  a  raised  platform,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  towering  pine  for  a  palace, 
the  lordly  Powhatan,  with  bia  two  favorite  daugbten 
beside  bim,  and  his  "grim  courtiers"  and  women 
around  hira,  received  the  prisoner.  In  solemn  state 
he  was  tried  ;  with  solemn  words  he  was  adjudged  to 
die.  On  the  right  of  the  Indian  emperor  sat  Poca- 
hontas, bis  youngest  and  best  loved  daughter.  Hei 
heart  beat  quick  wi(h  sympathy  the  moment  she  saw 
the  manly  form  of  Smith,  and  in  her  young  bosom 
glowed  intense  desire  to  save  his  life. 

"  Hov  trembled  then  the  maid,  as  rose 

Thsl  captive  warrior,  calm  and  stern, 
Thus  g'riled  by  his  voltisb  foei 

His  fearless  spirit  still  voulit  spam. 
How  bright  his  glance,  how  fair  his  face, 
And  with  what  prouil,  cnrrancbiMd  grace 

Hia  footsteps  free  advance,  u  still 
He  follow'd  firm  the  bloody  mace 
Thai  guided  lo  Ihe  gloomy  place 

Where  stood  the  sarsge  sent  to  kill." 
PaciBDKTis'  W.  GiLLsoaa  Smxs 

■  Smith  shoved  them  a  pocket  compass,  sod  explained  its  properties,  and  Ihe  shape  of  the  earth ;  bow 
"  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  chased  each  other."  They  were  sstoniahed,  and  regarded  him  wi(h 
awe.  They  made  him  oRers  of  "life,  liberty,  land,  and  women,"  Ifbe  would  tell  tbem  how  to  obtain  pos- 
■euion  of  Jamestown.  They  also  obtained  some  of  hia  powder.  Smith  made  them  waste  it  (for  they  bad 
been  made  acquainted  with  ila  use)  by  letting  (hem  sow  it  as  seed  and  raise  a  crop  for  themselves.  In 
various  ways  be  outwitted  Ihem,  and  so  perfeclly  retained  bis  self-possession  thai  Ihey  regarded  him  with 
great  respect. 

'  Werowocomoco,  thoscene  of  Smith's  salvation  by  Pocahontas,  was  upon  ihe  north  side  of  the  Tork  Rirer, 
in  Gloucester  county,  about  twetily-RvD  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mallapony  Bivers, 
which  form  the  broad  and  navigable  York.  According  to  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
who  has  carefully  examined  Ihe  matter,  Shelly,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page,  nearly  oppoeile  the  moulh  of 
Queen's  Creek,  is  the  site  of  Werowocomoco.  Carter's  Creek,  emptying  into  the  York  at  Shelly,  afforded 
a  safe  harbor  for  canoes.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Governor  Page,  whose  plantation  (Rosewell)  ad- 
joined that  of  Shelly.  The  enormous  beds  of  oyster  shell  (on  account  of  which  Governor  Page  named  the 
place  Shelly)  at  this  point  indiesle  that  It  was  once  a  place  of  groat  resort  by  the  natives. 

'  Pocahontas  was  a  girl  "of  ten  or  twelve"  years  of  age  when  ahs  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith.  Twn 
years  nflerward,  when  not  over  fourteen  years  old,  she  went  from  her  father's  camp,  on  a  dark  and  stwrny 
night,  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  lo  destroy  the  settlers.  This 
timely  interposition  saved  them.  While  Smith  remained  in  the  colony,  she  was  ■  welcome  visitor  at  Jam^a- 
tovm,  and  often  bore  messages  between  Ihe  white  men  and  her  kindred.  In  1612,  after  Smith  had  relunwd 
lo  England,  she  was  treacherously  betrayed,  for  Ihe  bribe  of  a  copper  kettle,  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Ar- 
gall,  and  by  him  kept  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  secure  advantBgeous  terms  of  peace  with  Powhatan.  The 
Indian  king  offered  Ave  hundred  bushels  of  corn  for  her  ransoin ;  but,  before  ber  release  was  eflecled,  a 
mutual  attachment  bad  sflrung  up  between  ber  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family.  With 
the  consent  of  her  father  she  received  Christian  baptism,  and  waa  married  to  Rolfe.  The  farmer  ceretaopy 
is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  which  graces  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capilol  at  Washington. 

Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  lo  England  In  1616,  where  she  was  received  at  court  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  princess.  The  bigoted  King  James  was  highly  indignant  because  one  of  his  subjects  hod  dared 
to  marry  into  a  royal  family,  and  absurdly  apprehended  that,  because  Rolfe  had  married  an  Indian  princes?, 
he  might  lay  claim  lo  Ihe  crown  of  Vi:^inia  t  It  is  said  thai  Pocahontas  was  much  afflicted  because  Smith. 
fearing  the  royal  displeasure,  would  not  allow  a  king's  daughter  lo  call  him  father,  her  usual  endearing 
name  when  addressing  him.  She  remained  in  England  about  a  year;  and  when  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  America,  with  her  husband,  in  161T,  she  sickened  and  died  at  Gravesend.  The  Lady  Rebecca  (for  so 
she  was  called  in  England)  had  many  and  sincere  mournara.  She  left  one  son,  Thomas 'Rolfe,  who  after- 
ward became  a  distinguished  man  in  Virginia.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  and  from  her  some  of  the  leading 
families  of  Virginia  trace  their  descent.     Among  these  were  ifae  Boilings,  Hemmings,  Murrays,  Guys, 
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Smith's  Life  sared  by  Pocahontaa. 


Conditiou  of  Jameatown: 


Newport's  Folly. 


Smith't  Exploring  Expedition. 


With  his  arms  pinioned,  Smith  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  his  head  upon  a  stone, 
and  the  executioner  had  lifted  the  huge  cluh  to  dash  out  his  hrains.  With  a  hound  like 
that  of  a  frightened  fawn,  Pocahontas  leaped  from  the  side  of  her  father  to  that  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  interposed  her  delicate  form  between  his  head  and  the  warrior's  mace ; 


"  Then  turns — with  eye  grown  tearless  now, 
But  fall  of  speech,  as  eye  alone 
Can  speak  to  eye,  and  heart  in  prayer— 
For  mercy  to  her  father^s  throne  1 

How  could  that  stern  old  king  deny 
The  angel  pleading  in  her  eye  ? 
How  mock  the  sweet,  imploring  grace, 
That  breathed  in  beaaty  from  her  face. 
And  to  her  kneeling  action  gave 
A  power  to  soothe,  and  still  subdue, 


Until,  thoagh  humble  as  a  slave, 

To  more  than  queenly  sway  she  grew  ? 

Oh  !  brief  the  doubt— oh !  short  the  strife  j 

She  wins  the  captive's  forfeit  life ; 

She  breaks  his  bands,  she  bids  him  go, 

Her  idol,  but  her  country^*  foe, 

And  dreams  not,  in  that  parting  hour. 
The  gyves  that  from  his  limbs  she  tears 

Are  light  in  weight,  and  frail  in  power, 
To  those  that  round  her  heart  she  wears.'' 

SiMHS. 


Smith's  life  was  spared.  The  enmity  of  the  natives  was  changed  to  friendship,  and,  with 
a  guard  of  twelve  men,  he  was  sent  to  Jamestown,  a  wiser  man;  for,  during  his  seven 
weeks  of  captivity,  he  had  traversed  a  large  extent  of  country,  observed  its  resources,  and 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  quite  familiar  with  their  lan- 
guage. He  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with -Powhatan  and  his  confederates,  and 
often  the  *<  dearest  daughter  of  the  king,"  with  her  companions,  brought  baskets  of  corn  for 
the  garrison. 

Disorder  prevailed  at  Jamestown  on  Smith's  return.  Only  forty  men  remained,  and 
these  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  country  where  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
escape  with  the  pinnace.  The  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  remain. 
Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  with  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 
chiefly  idle  gentlemen,  "packed  hither,''  as  Smith  says,  <*  by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill  des- 
tinies," and  goldsmiths,  the  very  men  least  needed  in  the  colony.  Gold  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  Company  and  the  adventurers  to  risk  capital  and  life.  Discovering  some- 
thing resembling  grains  of  the  metal  near  the  site  of  Richmond,  «*  there  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport  loaded  his  ves- 
sel with  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  England  with  the  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly 
rich,  but  to  have  science  and  skill  pronounce  him  miserably  poor  in  useful  knowledge  and 
well-earned  reputation. 

Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness,  and  pleaded  for  industry,  but  in  vain.  He  implored 
the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  they  might  reap  and  be  happy.  They  refused  to  listen, 
and  he  turned  from  Jamestown  with  disgust,  and,  with  a  few  sensible  men,  explored  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  He  went  up  the  Potomac  to  the  Falls  above  Wash- 
ington City.  He  also  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  ate  maize  upon  the  site  of  Baltimore. 
These  long  voyages  were  made  in  an  open  boat,  propelled  by  oars  and  paddles.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  history.  Smith  constructed  a  map  of  his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  survey 
of  the  region  attests  its  remarkable  accuracy. 

Three  days  ai\er  Smith's  return  to  Jamestown  he  was  made  president  of  the  colo- 
ny.* Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  from  England  with  a  supply  of  food.  With  ,  gept  lo, 
him  came  two  females,  the  first  English  women  seen  upon  the  James  River.  ^^^' 
Smith  again  exerted  his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture, 
and  succeeded  in  a  degree.  The  colony  was  beginning  to  thrive  under  his  management, 
when  the  features  of  its  political  character  were  modified.  A  new  charter  M'as  bHnysa, 
given  to  the  London  Company.b  with  provisions  for  a  more  powerful  government.'       ^^^• 

Eldridges,  and  Randolphs.  The  lute  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  prin- 
cess.  Her  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  painting  made  in  England,  while  she  was  there.  Her  costume 
shows  the  style  of  a  fashionable  dress  of  that  day. 

^  The  new  charter  extended  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  transferred  to  the  Company  the  power  which 
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The  coloniBts  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  neither  their  rights  nor  wishes  were  consulted 
or  respected.  While  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  governor,  not  one  new  civil 
privilege  was  conceded  to  them. 

Under  the  new  charter,  Lord  De  la  Ware,  or  Delaware,  a  virtuous  and  upright  noble> 
man,  was  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  Virginia  for  life.  Before  his  departure 
for  America,  nine  ships,  under  the  command  of  Newport,  with  more  than  five  hundred  emi- 
grants, were  sent  to  the  James  River.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (the  governor's  deputy),  New- 
port, and  Sir  George  Somers,  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  administer  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.  A  hurricane  drove  the  fleet  toward  the  West  Indies. 
The  vessel  in  which  were  the  three  commissioners  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  only  seven  vessels  of  the  squadron  reached  Virginia.  The  commissioners  were 
not  lost ;  but  their  arrival  in  the  colony  with  the  emigrants  was  prevented,  and  great  con- 
fusion followed.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  comers  were  idle  and  dissolute  scions  of  wealthy 
families,  without  energy  or  good  principles.  They  regarded  the  colony  as  without  a  head 
until  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  or  the  governor,  and  were  disposed  to  set  at  naught 
the  authority  of  President  Smith.  That  energetic  man  was  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  he  boldly  and  successfully  maintained  his  authority  until  an  accident  prostrated 
his  body,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  surgical  aid.'  He  delegated  his  authority 
to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the 
summer  of  1608. 

The  colonists,  released  from  the  control  of  Smith,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ir* 
regularity  of  life.  The  Indians  lost  their  respect  for,  and  dread  of  Englishmen  ;  and  when 
the  ample  stock  of  provisions  of  the  latter  was  consumed,  the  former  refused  assistance. 
Famine  ensued  ;  thirty  escaped  in  a  vessel  to  become  pirates ;  and  within  six  months,  hun- 
ger, sickness,  and  Indian  hatchets  had  reduced  the  colony  of  more  than  five  hundred  lef^ 
by  Smith,  to  sixty  persons,  and  these  were  perishing  with  hunger.  **  It  was  not  the  will 
of  God  that  the  new  state  should  be  formed  of  these  materials  ;  that  such  men  should  be 
the  fathers  of  a  progeny,  born  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American 
liberty  by  their  eloquence,  and  defend  it  by  their  valor.*"  This  period  of  distress  was  long 
remembered  with  a  shudder  as  *'  the  starving  time." 

At  the  moment  when  the  destitution  was  greatest,  the  commissioners  and  their  wrecked 
companions  arrived.  Upon  the  uninhabited  island  where  they  stranded  they  had  constructed 
two  rude  vessels',  loaded  them  with  the  stores  of  their  ship,  which  laid  among  the  rocks,  and 
sailed  for  the  James  Iliver.  They  arrived  in  June  ;^  but,  instead  of  finding  a  large 
and  flourishing  colony,  they  were  greeted  by  a  handful  of  emaciated  men,  on  the 
point  of  dying.  Death  by  famine  awaited  all,  and  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
and  disperse  the  company  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.  Jamestown  was  utterly 
abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Roads  the  dejected  settlers  sailed  in  the  four  pinnaces 
which  remained  in  the  river.  As  they  approached  that  broad  harbor  on  the  following 
morning,  a  vision  of  white  sails  cheered  their  hearts ;  and  as  the  sun  came  up,  the  long- 
boat of  Lord  Delaware  was  seen  approaching.  He  came  with  emigrants  and  supplies  ; 
and  that  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  the  rude  natives  in  the  morning,  was  made  vocal 
with  hymns  and  thanksgivings  from  truly  grateful  lips.^  The  next  day  solemn 
religious  exercises  were  held  ;  the  commission  of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  was  permanently  laid.  Delaware  ad- 
had  before  been  reserved  to  the  king.  The  council  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  was  oow 
to  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  corporation.  This  council  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  delegate  to  him  almost  absolute  power,  even  in  cases  capital  and  criminal,  as 
well  as  civil.  They  could  give  him  power  to  declare  martial  law  at  his  discretion ;  and  thus  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  colonists  were  placed  at  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

^  I  have  noticed  the  efTorts  of  Smith  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  at  Powhatan,  near  Richmond. 
While  returninj^  from  that  place  down  the  James  River,  his  powder>bag  accidentally  exploded  and  almost 
killed  him.  Ho  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  so  acute  was  the  pain,  that  he  threw  him^wlf  into  the  river 
for  alleviation.     He  was  recovered  when  nearly  drowned.  *  Bancroft,  i.   138. 
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ministered  the  government  with  equity  until  the  failure  of  his  health  required  him  to  return 
to  England. «     Percy  was  led  in  charge  of  afiairs  until  Delaware's  successor  should 
arrive.      In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  an  •<  experienced  soldier  of  the  Low 
Countries,"  arrived  with  supplie8,i>  and  assumed  the  government,  which  he  admin- 
istered  upon  the  basis  of  martial  law.     In  less  than  four  months  afterward,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  supplies,  and  three  hundred  emigrants,  in  six  ships,  and  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  governor.    Under  Dale  and  Gates,  the  colony,  now  numbering  nearly 
a  thousand  souls,  thrived  wonderfully.     There  were  but  few  drones ;  industry  and  sobriety 
prevailed,  and  a  bright  future  dawned  upon  Jamestown. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  Company  in  1612.  The  supreme  council  in 
England  was  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  whole  Company,  who  were 
to  meet  as  a  democratic  assembly,  elect  their  own  officers  for  the  colony,  and  establish  the 
laws  therefor.  This  was  the  republican  seed  which  found  its  way  to  Virginia,  and  took 
deep  root  there.  Another  important  concession  was  made ;  the  Bermudas,  and  all  islands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore,  were  included  in  the  grant,  and  opened 
a  commercial  field.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish ;  and  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe 
with  Pocahontas,  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  and  the  concurrence  of  Opechancanough, 
her  uncle  (who  "  gave  her  away"  at  the  marriage  altar),  cemented  the  friendship  which 
had  been  gradually  forming  between  the  white  men  and  natives. 

In  1614,  Gates  went  to  England,  and  left  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Dale,  who  ruled  with 
energy  for  five  years,  when  he  appointed  George  Yeardly  deputy  governor,  and  returned  to 
England.  Yeardly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  during  his  administration,  the  tobacco  plant 
began  to  be  cultivated.  It  soon  became  not  only  the  staple,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office^  by  Samuel  Argall,  an  unprincipled  man,  and  sort  of  buc- 
caneer,^ who  ruled  with  tyranny  for  two  years,  and  was  then  displaced.  Yeardly 
was  made  governor ;  the  planters  were  released  from  further  tribute-service  to  the  colony ; 
martial  law  was  abolished  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1619.  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever 
held  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown.  The  domain  of  the  English  had  been  divided 
into  eleven  boroughs.  Two  representatives  from  each  were  present  at  the  assembly,  and  were 
called  burgesses.  This  was  the  kernel  of  the  Virginia  government  which  prevailed  until 
the  Revolution — a  governor,  his  council,  and  a  house  of  Burgesses.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  American  constitutions. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  planting  Jamestown,  and  now  the  settlement  first  as- 
sumed the  character  of  permanency.  Ninety  respectable  young  women  were  sent  over  in 
1620,*  and  the  following  year  sixty  more  came  to  be  wives  for  the  planters.  The  settlers 
"  fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  corn,"  with  a  determination  to  make  Virginia  their 
home.  The  gold  mania  had  passed  away,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich  mold  was  delved  for 
with  success.  A  written  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony  by  the  Company  in 
1621,<l  which  ratified  the  form  of  government  introduced  by  Yeardly.  It  was  ^lAuffutt. 
brought  over  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  succeeded  Yeardly,  and  was  received  '  ^^^ 
with  joy  by  the  colonists.     General  prosperity  prevailed,  and  glad  dreams  of  happiness  filled 

^  Argall,  as  we  have  noticed,  obtained  possession  of  Pocahontas,  and  made  her  his  prisoner,  in  1613. 
The  same  year  he  sailed  with  bis  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  the  English  fisheries.  He  broke 
up  a  French  colony  near  the  Penobscot,  and  sent  some  of  the  people  to  France  and  some  to  Virginia.  He 
also  broke  op  a  French  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  made  the  conquest  of  Acadia.  On  his  return  voyage 
to  Virginia,  be  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  compelled  the  little  Dutch  trading  settlement  there  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  England. 

'  On  the  20th  of  August,  in  this  year,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  the  James  River,  and  landed  twenty 
negroes  for  sale.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  civil  liberty  in  Virginia,  by  the  concession  of  the 
representative  system,  and  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  miiversal  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  porsait 
of  happiness,^'  the  system  of  human  bondage,  which  has  ever  weighed  upon  onr  national  energies,  and  tar- 
nished our  national  character,  was  introduced.  Englishmen  have  attempted  to  cast  oflf  the  stain  from 
themselves  by  alleging  that  the  traffickers  from  a  foreign  country  first  brought  the  negroes  here.  Had  not 
Englishmen  become  the  viUing  purchat^t,  the  slave-trade  and  its  system  would  never  have  been  known 
in  this  country. 
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the  minds  of  the  settlers.  They  were  now  four  thousand  strong,  and  fast  increasing ;  hut 
a  cloud  was  gathering. 

Powhatan,  the  firm  friend  of  the  English  since  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  was  now 
dead.'  The  restraints  of  his  influence  were  lifted  from  his  people,  and  they,  apprehending 
their  own  annihilation  hy  the  white  men,  resolved  to  strike  a  hlow  of  extermination.  At 
b  March  99;    mid-day,^  the  hatchet  fell  upon  the  n^ore  remote  settlements  around  Jamestown, 

^^^  and  more  than  seventeen  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  an  hour.* 
A  friendly  Indian,  a  Christian  convert,  warned  his  white  friend  (Paca)  in  Jamestown  of  the 
plot  the  night  before.  The  people  prepared  for  defense,  and  were,  with  the  nearest  settle- 
ments, to  whom  they  sent  notice,  saved.  General  alarm  prevailed.  The  remote  planters 
fled  to  Jamestown,  and  the  number  of  plantations  was  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.  A 
terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  English  arose,  and,  moved  with  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
they  smote  the  Indians  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  them  far  back  into  the  wilderness. 

We  have  seen  the  government  of  Virginia  gradually  changed  from  a  royal  tenure,  under 
the  first  charter,  to  a  proprietary  and  representative  government  under  the  second  and  third 
charters.  The  king  now  began  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  inimical  to  royalty,  and 
a  breeder  of  disloyal  men.  The  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  London  Company  had  become 
very  numerous,  and  their  election  of  oflicers  assumed  a  political  character,  presenting  two 
parties — the  advocates  of  liberty,  and  the  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king, 
disliking  the  freedom  of  debate  which  prevailed  at  their  meetings,  attempted  to  control  their 
elections ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dissolution  of  their  Company, 
the  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  New  World  of  which  he  had  deprived  himself  by  his  own 
charter.  He  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  his  own  pliant  instruments,  to  examine 
the  aflairs  of  the  Company.  They,  of  course,  reported  favorable  to  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  an  equally  pliant  judiciary  efl^ected  a  consummation  of  the  measure.  A  quo 
warranto  was  issued;  it  was  feebly  defended,  and  in  June,  1624,  a  decision  was  given 
against  the  Company,  and  the  patents  were  canceled.  The  enterprise  had,  thus  far,  been 
an  unprofitable  speculation  for  the  Company,  and  there  was  not  much  opposition.  The 
king  took  the  political  aflairs  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands,  and  it  became  a  royal  gov- 
ernment ;  yet  no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  settlers,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  popular  legislative  assemblies  as  a  branch  of  their  government. 
.    ., .  James  died  in  1625,^  and  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  succeeded  him. 

The  policy  of  the  new  monarch  toward  the  colonists  was  governed  entirely  by  self- 
ish motives,  and  he  allowed  them  liberty  under  which  to  prosper,  that  gain  to  himself  might 
accrue.  He  imposed  some  restrictions,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  for  himself  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacco,  by  becoming  the  sole  factor  of  the  planters."  Grovemor 
Yeardly  died  in  November,  1627,  and  the  king  appointed  John  Harvey,  one  of  his  warm, 
est  supporters,  and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James,  governor  ;« 
but  his  unpopularity  in  the  colony  lost  to  the  king  all  the  advantages  his  selfishness 
coveted.  The  Virginians  deprived  Harvey  of  his  government  in  1635  ;  summoned  an  as- 
sembly to  receive  complaints  against  him,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  England 

^  Powhatan  died  in  1618,  and  his  younger  brother,  O()echancanough,  heired  his  power,  bat  not  his  friend- 
ly influence  favorable  to  the  English.  He  always  harbored  a  secret  aversion  to  the  white  men.  Only  a 
few  days  before  the  massacre,  he  declared  "  that  sooner  the  skies  would  fall  than  his  friendship  with  the 
English  be  dissolved.'* 

*  Exaggerated  reports  went  to  England.  Smith,  in  his  jSdvertittmenti  for  the  Unexperienced  Planterr, 
stated  the  number  of  killed  at  5000.  Berkeley  rated  it  at  2000.  Edward  Waterhouse  transmitted  to  the 
Company  a  statement  containing  the  names  of  every  victim.  The  number  was  347. — Declaration  of  the 
State  of  the  Colony ^  &c.,  pages  14-21. 

'  In  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  becoming  himself  the  sole  purchaser  of  the 
crop,  the  king  unconsciously  recognized  the  legality  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  council,  written  in  June,  1628,  he  offered  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  an  assembly  might  be  convened  to  consider  his  proposal.  "  This  is  the  first  recognition,"  sajs 
Bancroft  (i.,  196),  "on  the  part  of  a  Stuart  of  a  representative  assembly  in  America.^'  James  permitted 
it,  but  did  not  expressly  sanction  it. 
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with  an  impeachment.  Harvey  accompanied  the  commissioners.  The  king  would  not  even 
admit  the  accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  the  accused  was  sent  back,  clothed  with  full  authority 
from  Charles  to  administer  the  government.  He  remained  in  office  until  1639,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt.^  Sir  William  Berkeley  succeeded  Wyatt  in  a  Not. 
1641.>>  During  his  first  administration  of  ten  years,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Vir>  bAug. 
ginians  was  much  improved.  The  rights  of  property,  and  the  rewards  of  industry,  were 
secnred,  and  the  people  were  prosperous  and  happy.' 

The  democratic  revolution  in  England,  which  brought  Charles  to  the  block  and  placed 
Cromwell  in  power,  now  began,  and  religious  sects  in  England  and  America  assumed  a  political 
importance.  Puritans  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  Virginia  ;  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
even  invited  by  the  council  to  come  to  that  province  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  Now,  as 
the  monarch  and  the  Church  were  united  in  interest,  and  the  Virginians  were  loyal  to  Church 
and  king,  it  was  decided  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Non-conformists  were  banished  from  the  colony. 
This  was  a  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  clear  skies  of  the  settlement.  But  a  darker  cloud  was 
gathering.  The  Indians  prepared  for  another  massacre  of  the  white  men.  The  war-whoop 
sounded  along  the  frontier  settlements,  and  a  general  border  contest  ensued. c  The  c April, 
Indians  were  generally  defeated,  and  old  Opechancanough,  the  chief  instigator,  was  ^**^ 
made  a  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity.<l  Peace  was  speedily  efiected  by  the  In-  ^iGts, 
dians  making  large  concessions  to  the  white  men." 

The  Virginians  remained  loyal  during  the  civil  war  in  England  ;  and  when  the  king  was 
beheaded,  and  the  Republicans  bore  rule,  they  recognized  Charles,  the  son  of  their  murdered 
sovereign,  though  then  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Parliament  was  incensed  at  the 
audacity  of  a  colony  resisting  the  will  of  the  supreme  government,  and  took  measures  to  en- 
force submission.*  A  powerful  fleet,  under  Sir  Greorge  Ayscue,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.     Sir  William  Berkeley,*  with  the  cavaliers 

'  In  1648,  the  number  of  colonists  was  twenty  thousand.  "The  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  as 
the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants."  Ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland, 
and  seven  from  New  England,  were  trading  in  Virginia  at  Christmas  of  that  year. — Mau,  Hist.  CoU.^  ix.,  118. 

*  Necotow&nce,  the  successor  of  Opechancanough,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  kingdom 
of  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indians  should  remove  to  the  north  side  of  the  York  and 
Pamunkey  Rivers ;  and  they  ceded  to  the  white  men  all  the  lands  from  the  Falls  of  the  James  River,  at 
Richmond,  between  the  two  rivers,  to  the  Bay  forever.  Thus  were  the  natives  driven  from  their  beautiful 
land — ^the  most  beautiful  in  all  Virginia — leaving  few  traces  of  their  existence  behind. 

'  An  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1650,  empowering  the  Council  of  State  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  colonies  to  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  it  as  a  law,  that  foreign  ships  should  not 
trade  in  any  of  the  ports  in  Barbadoes,  Antiguas,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia. 

*  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  of  an  ancient  family  near  London.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  admit- 
ted Master  of  Arts  in  1629.  The  next  year  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  became  a  model  of  an 
elegant  courtier  and  cavalier.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  as  governor  of  Virginia  in  1641, 
and  held  that  post  most  of  the  time  during  the 
civil*  wars  in  England,  and  until  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  1660.  He  exhibited  shrewdness 
as  well  as  courage  when  the  fleet  of  Parliament, 
sent  to  subdue  the  loyal  colony  of  Virginia,  appeared  in  the  James  River ;  and,  by  good  management,  both 
parties  were  satisfied.  Cromwell  appoint^  **  worthy  Samuel  Mathews*'  governor,  and,  at  his  death,  Berke- 
ley was  eUeted  governor  by  the  people.  His  obsequious  deference  to  royalty  offended  the  independent  Vir- 
ginians, and  his  popularity  declined.  His  obstinacy  in  refusing  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  might  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  further  alienated  the  afTec- 
tions  of  his  people.  He  became  irritable  and  revengeful ;  and  when  juries  refused  to  aid  his  projects  of  ven- 
geance against  those  who  followed  Bacon,  be  resorted  to  martial  law,  and  fines,  confiscations,  and  executions 
ensued.  In  view  of  this  conduct  Charles  II.  remarked,  "  The  oU  fool  has  taken  more  lives  in  that  naked 
country  than  I  have  taken  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

Berkeley  returned  to  England,  afWr  an  administration  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival. He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  July  13,  1677.  He  was  possessed  of  quite  liberal  views  in  respect 
to  government,  but  these  were  often  hidden  or  perverted  by  bis  cringing  loyalty.  In  his  reply  to  commts- 
•iooers  sent  in  1671  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  he  said,  *'  Thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools 


^ 
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who  had  fled  to  Virginia,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  for  safety,  were  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Armed  Dutch  vessels,  lying  in  the  riyer,  were  pressed  into  service  ;  and,  althoug^h  the 
Virginians  had  resolved  to  submit  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  they,  like 
FalstaflT,  declared  they  would  not  do  it  **  on  compulsion."  This  unexpected  show  of  resist- 
ance-made the  commissioners  of  Parliament,  who  were  sent  out  to  negotiate,  hesitate  ;  and, 
instead  of  opening  their  cannon  upon  the  colonists,  they  courteously  proposed  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Protector,  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Virginians.  The  liber- 
ties of  the  colonists  were  more  fully  secured  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  indeed,  they  were  al- 
lowed nearly  all  those  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later  charged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with  violating.  Until  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  1660,  Virginia  was  virtually  an  independent  state ;  for  Cromwell  made  no  appointments 
for  the  state,  except  a  governor.  On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  the  Virginians 
were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Richard,  his  successor,  and  they  elected 
Matthews,  and  aflerward  Berkeley,  to  fill  the  office  of  governor.  Universal  suffrage  pre- 
vailed ;  all  freemen,  without  exception,  were  allowed  to  vote  ;  and  servants,  when  the  terms 
of  their  bondage  ended,  became  electors,  and  might  be  made  burgesses. 

When  the  news  of  the  probable  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  reached  Virginia,  Berke- 
ley disclaimed  the  popular  sovereignty,  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch,  issued  writs  for  an 
assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  friends  of  royalty  came  into  power.'  High  hopes 
of  great  favor  from  the  new  king  were  entertained.  They  were-  speedily  blasted.  Com- 
mercial restrictions,  grafted  upon  the  existing  colonial  system  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
rigorously  enforced.'  The  people  murmured,  and  finally  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The 
profligate  monarch,  who  seems  never  to  have  had  a  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
was  always  guided  by  the  dictates  of  caprice  and  passion,  gave  away  to  special  favorites 
large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  it  cultivated  and  valuable.*  'Hie  Royalist  party  in  Virffinia 
soon  began  to  have  an  evil  influence.  The  Assembly  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
the  members,  elected  for  only  two  years,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  power,  and  the  representative  system  was  virtually  abolished.  Intolerance 
began  to  grow  again,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Baptists  and  Quakers.  Taxes 
were  made  unequal  and  oppressive.  Loyalty  waned  ;  the  people  learned  to  despise  the  very 
name  of  king,  and  open  discontent  ensued.  The  common  people  formed  a  Republican  party, 
opposed  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  Royalists. 

The  menaces  of  the  hostile  Susquehannas,  a  fierce  tribe  on  the  northern  frontier,  who 
ht^d  been  driven  southward  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  w*ere  then  desolating  the  remote  set- 

• 

nor  printing-press,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  handred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  dtsobedieoce, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these  and  libels  against  the  best  government." 
In  this  last  sentence  the  old  bigot  courtier  uttered  one  of  the  roost  glorioas  truths  whk»h  the  march  of  prog- 
ress has  practically  developed.  Tyranny  always  fears  enlightenment.  Napoleon  said  he  was  in  more  dread 
of  one  free  printing-press  than  a  hundred  thousand  Austrian  bayonets. 

*  Berkeley  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.  Charies  was 
therefore  made  king  in  Virginia,  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  colony,  before  he  actually  became  so  in 
England.  Already,  when  they  were  informed  that  Cromwell  was  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  the  Virginians  sent,  in  a  small  ship,  a  messenger  to  Charles,  at  Breda,  in  Flanders,  to  invite 
him  to  come  over  and  be  King  of  Virginia.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  In  gratitude  to  Virginia,  he  caused  the  arms  of  that  province  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  cireumstance 
Virginia  received  the  name  of  The  Old  Dominion.    Coins  with  these  qoarterings  were  made  as  late  as  1773. 

'  The  colonial  system  of  all  kingdoms  has  uniformly  been  to  make  the'  industry  of  colonists  tributary  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  parent  country.  The  Navigation  Act,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  was  now  rigorously  applied,  and  new  and  more  stringent  provisioos 
added  to  it.  Under  it,  no  commodities  could  be  imported  into  any  British  settlement,  nor  exported  from  them, 
except  in  English  vessels ;  and  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  other  principal  commodities  of  the  colonies,  oould 
be  shipped  to  no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the  colonies  was  also  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  in  various  other  ways  the  colonies  were  made  dependent  on  the  mother  country. 

'  He  gave  away  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  two  of  bis  favorites,  "all  the  dominion 
of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.    Culpepper  became  governor  in  1680. 
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tlementa  of  Maryland,  ofiered  the  people  an  excuse  for  arming.  The  Indians  hovered  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  committed  murders  on  Virginia  soil.  The  planters,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  popular,  bold,  and  talented  man,  for  their  leader,  demanded  of  Governor  Berkeley  the 
privilege  of  protecting  themselves.  Berkeley  refused  ;  for  he  doubtless  had  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive how  the  people  would  thus  discover  their  strength.  At  length,  some  people  on  Ba- 
con's plantation  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  that  gentleman  yielded  to  popular  clamor, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  against  the  invaders.  Berkeley, 
who  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  immediately  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,^  and  .  niiy. 
ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  pursue  and  arrest  him.^  Bacon  was  successful  against  ^^^ 
the  Indians,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  to  put  down  a  rising  rebellion 
io  the  lower  counties.  The  people  generally  sympathized  with  the  **  traitor."  They  arose 
in  open  insurrection ;  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield  ;  the  Long  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  elected  ;  new  laws  were  granted  ;  universal,  sufirage  was  restored  ;  arbitrary 
taxation  was  abolished,  and  Bacon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  Berkeley,  compelled 
by  the  popular  will,  promised  to  sign  Bacon's  commission,  but  this  promise  was  never  ful- 
filled. Fearing  treachery,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Williamsburg,  then  called  the  Middle 
Plantation,  where  he  assembled  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  to  Jamestown,  to  demand 
bis  commission  from  the  governor.  It  was  reluctantly  granted  ;  and  Berkeley  and  the  As- 
sembly, overawed,  attested  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  Bacon,  and  on  the  4th  of  Ju1y«  1676, 
just  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth-day  of  our  republic,  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislation  commenced  in  Virginia.  "  The  eighteenth  century  in  Virginia  was  the  child  of 
the  seventeenth ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion,  with  the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  was  the  earlier  harbinger  of  American  independence  and  Ameri- 
can nationality."* 

The  moment  Bacon  left  Jamestown  to  confront  the  invading  Indians,  Berkeley  treacher- 
ously and  rashly  published  a  proclamation,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  of  the  burgesses ; 
again  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor,  and  calling  upon  the  loyal  aristocracy  to  join  him.  The 
indignation  of  Bacon  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to  the  capital,  he  lighted  up 
a  civil  war.  The  property  of  Berkeley's  adherents  was  confiscated  ;  their  wives  were  seized 
as  hostages  ;  and  a  general  destruction  of  the  plantations  of  the  Royalists  ensued.  Berkeley 
and  his  followers  were  driven  from  Jamestown,  and  sought  shelter  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  became  supreme  ruler,  and,  having  proclaimed  the  abdication  of 
Berkeley,  he  summoned  an  Assembly  in  his  own  name,  and  prepared  to  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.  When  troops  came  from  England  to  support  Berkeley,  Bacon  and 
his  followers  resolved  to  oppose  them.*  A  rumor  reached  the  capital  that  a  strong  party 
of  Royalists,  with  the  imperial  troops,  were  approaching,  and,  in  a  council  of  war,  Bacon 
and  his  followers  resolved  to  burn  Jamestown.  The  torch  was  applied  just  as  the  night 
shadows  came  over  the  village,  and  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  first  English  town  built  in  America.  Naught  remained  standing  but  a  few  chimneys  and 
the  church  tower,  that  solitary  monument  which  now  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  traveler. 

'  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Suflblk.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  in  London.  He 
went  to  Virginia,  where  his  high  character  for  virtue  and  integrity  soon  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  council. 
He  purchased  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Richmond.  Handsome  in  person,  eloquent  in 
speech,  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  he  acquired  great  popularity ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  lead  the 
young  men  of  the  settlement  against  the  murderous  Indians,  he  had  many  adherents.  In  defiance  of  the 
wrath  of  the  jealous  Berkeley,  he  headed  an  expedition.  The  governor  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  his 
followers  rebels.  Bacon  was  successfully  beating  back  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the  governor's  adher- 
ents on  the  other,  when  death,  from  a  severe  disease,  closed  his  career.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  what  ho 
had  begun,  his  memory  would  have  been  cherished  as  a  patriot,  instead  of  being  clouded  with  the  stigma 
of  the  inMurgerU.     He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Green,  in  Gloucester  county,  October  1,  1676. 

*  Bancroft,  ii.,  222. 

'  This  was  the  first  time  that  English  troops  were  sent  to  America  to  suppress  republicanism.  The 
same  determined  spirit  prevailed  which,  a  century  later,  made  all  the  Anglo-American  colonies  lift  the  arm 
of  defiance  against  the  armies  and  navies  of  Great  Britain,  when  sent  here  *^  to  bum  our  towns,  ravage  our 
coasts,  and  eat  oat  the  substance  of  the  people.^' 
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Leaving  the  smoking  ruins  behind,  Bacon  pushed  forward  with  his  little  army  to  drive 
the  Royalists  from  Virginia ;  but  the  malaria  from  the  low  lands  infused  its  poison  into  his 
•  October,     veins.^and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vork  River  that  brave  patriot  died.»     Hit 

1676.  death  was  a  blow  of  unutterable  evil  to  his  followers,  for  no  other  man  could  wear 
the  mantle  of  his  influence.  The  fugitive  governor  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation  in 
triumph,  and  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  principal  insurgents.  Twenty  were 
hanged,*  and  others  were  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  when  the  Assembly  implored  that 
**  he  would  spill  no  more  blood."  Berkeley  yielded ;  but  the  fines,  confiscations,  and  other 
punishments  continued.  He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  which  rule  begot  him  many  enemies 
at  home.*  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  went  to  England,  but  died  before  he  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  his  king.* 

As  briefly  as  perspicuity  would  allow,  I  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  spoke  out  so  boldly, 
and  acted  with  so  much  decision  and  power  there,  in  the  incipient  and  progressive  stages  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  We  have  seen  the  republican  tree  spring  up  and  flourish  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River,  until  its  branches  overspread  a  wide  region,  and  sheltered  thou- 
sands of  freemen  who,  a  hundred  years  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, were  ready  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the  British  monarch,  unless  he  should  virtually 
recognize  their  sovereignty  as  a  people.  In  the  struggle  between  monarchy  and  republican- 
ism, represented  by  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  we  have  seen  the  capital  of  the  new  state,  afler  an 
existence  of  seventy  years,  reduced  to  ashes,  never  to  be  restored.  For  a  century  and  three 
quarters  it  has  been  a  desolation.  The  green  grass,  the  waving  corn,  and  the  golden  wheat 
now  cover  the  earth  where  streets  and  lanes  were  trodden  by  Smith  and  Gosnold,  Newport, 
Gates  and  Berkeley,  Powhatan  and  Pocahontas,  and  a  host  of  Englishmen,  whose  spirits 
seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and  multiplied  a  thousand-fold — whose  scattered  bones, 
like  dragons  teeth  sown  upon  the  land,  seem  to  have  germinated  and  cent  up  full-armed 
heroes.  Nothing  remains  of  the  past  but  this  old  tower  and  these  broken  tombs,  among 
which  we  have  sat  while  pondering  the  antecedents  of  the  present.  We  will  dose  the 
chronicle  for  a  while,  and,  taking  a  glance  at  later  Revolutionary  events  here,  hasten  away 
to  Williamsburg — ^tfae  "  Middle  Plantation'* — the  second  capital  of  Virginia. 

^  Among  those  who  soflered  were  Colonel  Hansford ;  Captains  Carver,  Fariow,  and  Wilford ;  Major 
Cheeseman ;  William  Draramond  (former  governor  of  Carolina),  and  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence.  Colonel 
Hansford  was  the  first  native  of  Virginia  who  died  on  the  gallows,  and  he  has  been  justly  termed  the  first 
martyr  to  American  liberty.     This  civil  war  cost  the  colony  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

'  Afraid  of  popular  enlightenment,  Berkeley  would  not  allow  a  printing-press  in  Virginia.  To  speak  ill 
of  him,  or  any  of  his  friends,  was  punished  ^s  a  crime  by  whipping,  or  a  fine ;'  to  speak,  write,  or  publish 
any  thing  in  mitigation  or  favor  of  the  rebellion  or  relj^ls,  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  and,  if  thrice  repeated, 
was  evidence  of  treason. — Henning's  Statutei  of  Virginiay  ii.,  385. 

'  Berkeley  was  much  censured  in  England,  and  those  censures  affected  him  greatly.  His  brother,  Lord 
Berkeley,  declared  that  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  commissioners  caused  the  death  of  Sir  William. 
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Departore  from  Jamestown. 


Remains  of  FortificatloDs. 


"  Spencer's  Ordinary." 


Retreat  of  ComwalUi. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  I  lookM,  and  thought  the  qaiet  of  the  scene 

An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be, 
When,  o^er  earth's  continents  and  isles  between, 

The  noise  of  war  shall, cease  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony ; 
When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 

No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee. 
Nor  the  black  stake  be  dress'd,  nor  in  the  sun 
Tbe'o'er-laborM  captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were  done." 

Bryant. 

N  hour  before  meridian  I  lefl  the  old  church-yard  at  Jamestown,  and  saun- 
tered along  the  pebbly  shore  back  to  the  little  pant  in  which  I  was  to  reach 
the  main  land.  I  picked  up  two  or  three  Jamestoum  diamonds,  and  a 
small  brass  key  of  antique  form,  which  lay  among  the  pebbles,  and  then  left 
that  interesting  spot,  perhaps  forever.  The  day  was  very  warm,  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  within  the  shadow  of  the  pine  forests  which  skirt  the  road 
almost  the  whole  way  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half. 
Not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the  trees,  and  the  silence  of  solitude  prevailed,  for  the  insects  had 
gone  to  their  winter  repose,  and  the  birds  had  finished  their  summer  carols. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Jamestown,  I  crossed  the  Powhatan  Creek,  a  sluggish  stream 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  James  River  through  a  fen  in  the  rear  of  Jamestown  Island. 
On  its  northern  bank,  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification'',  which 
was  thrown  up  by  Cornwallis  in  the  summer  of  1 781.  The  embankments  and  ditches  are 
very  prominent.  Neighborhood  tradition  calls  them  the  remnant  of  Powhatan's  fort.  In 
this  vicinity  two  engagements  took  place  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans  in  June 
and  July,  1781.  The  first  occurred  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which  makes  a  cir- 
cuit to  the  Chickahominy,  the  other  leads  to  Williamsburg.  The  place  is  known  in  history 
as  Spencer's  Ordinary,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  man  named  Spencer  kept  a  tavern 
at  the  forks.     Let  us  see  what  the  pen  of  history  has  recorded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Cornwallis  left  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  and  marched  into 
Virginia,  to  join  the  invading  forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold  at  Petersburg.  Afler  at- 
tempts to  capture  stores  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  and  finding  the  forces  of  La  Fayette, 
Wayne,  and  Steuben  rapidly  increasing,  the  earl  thought  it  prudent  to  return  toward  the 
sea-shore.  He  accordingly  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  from  thence  across  the  Chickahom- 
iny to  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown,  and  then  down  the  James  River  to  Portsmouth,  op- 
posite Norfolk.  From  the  stables  and  pastures  of  the  planters  he  took  the  fine  horses  which 
they  had  refused  to  Greene,'  and  well  mounted  his  cavalry.  In  his  retreat  he  was  closely 
pursued,  and  greatly  annoyed  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne,  with  about  four  thousand  men.* 

Cornwallis  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  25th  of  June.^     Informed  that  the 
Americans  had  some  boats  and  stores  on  the  Chickahominy  River,  he  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with  his  Rangers,  and  a  company  of  Yagers,  under  Major  Armstrong  and 
Captain  Ewald,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  collect  all  the  cattle  they  could  find.'    La  Fayette, 


'  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  Southern  army,  had  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  to  ooUect  troops,  horses, 
and  stores,  and  send  them  to  him  at  the  South. 

'  There  were  2100  regulars,  of  which  number  1500  were  veteran  troops,  who  had  experienced  service 
at  the  North. 

'  Simcoe  found  but  little  to  destroy  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  returning,  halted  at  Dandridge's,  within 
thren  miles  of  the  Diesckung  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Chickahominy.     The  next  morning  they  tuarohed  to 
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with  great  circumipection,  had  kept  about  a  score  of  milei  in  the  rear  of  tbe  royal  army 
while  purauing  Cornwalli*.     He  was  at  Tyre'*  plaatalion,  about  twenty  miJei  from  WiU- 
iamsburg,  when  informed  of  Simcoe'a  expedition,  and  immediately  detached  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fercival  Butler,  a  brave  officer  of  the  Penniylvania  line,  to  intercept  that  partiaaa 
on  his  return.'     Butler's  detachment  consisted  of  a  corps  of  Con^nental  troops,  two  rifle 
corps,  under  Majors  Call  and  Willis,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen,  under 
Major  M'Pherson.     Simcoe  accomplished  his  purpose  without  opposition,  and  was  hasten- 
ing back  to  Wiiliamsbui^  with  a  quantity  nf  cattle  procured  from  the  planters,  when  he 
was  overtaken  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  by  M'Fbereon  and  his  dragoons,  and  a  very  severe 
skirmish  ensued.     Both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  of  each  other,  and  maneu- 
vered with  caution.     Simcoe  believed  the  whole  force  of  La  Fayette  to  be  near,  and  But- 
ler supposed  his  detachment  was  fighting  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Corawallie's  army. 
The  approach  of  the  Americana  was  fint  discovered  by  trumpeter  Barney,  of  the  Queen's 
Kangera,  who  was  stationed  as  a  vidette  on  an 
eminence  about  half  way  between  Lee's  fann  and 
the  road  along  which  the  patriots  were  approach- 
ing.    A  body  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Shank, 
were  then  dismounted  at  Lee's  farm,  where  they 
were  foraging.    Barney  galloped  toward  Spencer's, 
and  this  averted  the  blow  which  might  have  fallen 
fatally  upon  the  dismounted  cavalry  at  Lee's,  if 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  Americans.     The  lat- 
ter, perceiving  the  direction  of  the  vidette's  flight, 
and  concluding  he  was  retreating  to  his  corps, 
pushed  on  toward  Spencer's.     The  dragoons  at 
Lee's  immediately  mounted,  and,  dashing  through 
the  wood,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  right 
flank   of  the   Americans.     In   this  onset  Majcr 
M'Fherson  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  Sergeant 
Wright  of  the  Bangers,  and  so  severely  hurt  that 
he  did  not  again  engige  in  the  conflict.     Tbe 
belligerents  swept  on  beyond  him,  too  intent  upon 
battle  to  stop  for  prisoners,  and  his  life  and  liberty 
were  spared. 

,  The  infantry  and  rifle  corps  under  Simcoe  were 
now  brought  into  action.  Butler's  riflemen  had  also  reached  the  scene  of  conflict.  Tbe 
fence  on  each  tide  of  the  road  had  been  thrown  down  by  Simcoe  early  in  tbe  rooming,  to 
allow  greater  freedom  for  his  troops.  The  action  became  general  and  fierce  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  Spencer's.  Simcoe  soon  perceived  that  he  could  not  win  a  victory  by 
fair  (ighling,  and  turned  his  attention  to  stratagem.     While  Captain  Althouse  with  tbe 

(be  creek,  repaired  the  bridge  aaRicienllj  to  pass  over,  and  Ibes  utterly  destroyed  it.  They  then  marcbed  to 
Cooper's  Mills,  nearly  twenty  milea  from  WilliamEburg.  Simooe  was  anxious  concerning  his  ssTelj,  for  he 
could  not  gain  a  word  o{  reliable  inrormalion  respecting  La  Fayelle's  movements.  He  promised  B  gnat 
reward  to  a  Wbif;  to  gn  to  the  marqais's  cimp  and  return  with  inforniation  by  the  next  morning,  when  his 
detachment  sfaoald  maroh.  Tbe  Whig  went;  but  instead  of  returning  with  informalioa  for  Simcoe,  be  piloted 
Wayne,  with  a  CDnaiderable  force,  to  the  place  of  the  Rangers'  encampmBnt.  The  Gres  were  yet  buining, 
but  the  coveted  prize  had  departed  an  hour  before. — See  Simcoe's  Mililary  Journal. 

'  Lieotenant-ooloDBl  Butler  was  Morgan's  second  in  command  at  Saratoga. 

Note. — The  letters  in  the  above  map  have  rererence  as  rollo\rs :  A,  American  infantry;  B,  American 
CBvaliy ;  C,  the  Queee's  Rangers  hailing  at  the  fraks  of  the  road ;  D,  the  Rangers  in  line,  prepared  for 
attack ;  E,  the  cavalry  of  Ibe  Queen's  Rangers,  foraging  at  Lee's  farm ;  F,  the  British  cavalry,  and  B,  the 
American  cavalry,  conlendiog  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  G,  the  Ranger*  aher  the  battle ;  and  H,  I, 
the  line  of  retreat  back  to  tbe  road  near  Spencer's;  K,  trumpeter  Barney,  when  he  first  dlsoavered  the 
Americans  and  gave  the  alarm ;  L,  tbe  Yagers,  commanded  ohiefly  hj  Ewald ;  M,  a  three-poonder  Dear 
SpeDcer'i ;  N,  Captain  Althouie  with  Briiiiih  riflemen. 
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riflemen,  and  Captain  Ewald  with  the  Yagers,  were  engaged  in  fierce  conflict  with  the 
corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  he  moved  the  whole  body  of  his  mounted  Rangers  to  an  eminence 
near  Lee's,  displayed  them  imposingly  in  full  view  of  the  Americans  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  withdrew  them.  This  maneuver,  as  was  intended,  deceived  the  patriots.  The  march 
of  Simcoe  was  concealed  from  them  by  intervening  hills  and  woods,  and  they  did  not  sus- 
pect the  party  thus  displayed  to  be  that  partisan's  Rangers.  They  believed  them  to  be  the 
front  of  a  more  formidable  force  deploying  in  the  rear,  preparatory  to  a  general  charge.  At 
the  same  moment  a  three* pounder,  which  had  been  stationed  upon  the  hill  (M,  in  the  plan), 
near  Spencer's,  was  discharged ;  and,  while  its  echoes  were  booming  over  the  country,  Shank, 
with  his  cavalry,  made  another  furious  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Republicans,  now 
gathered  more  compactly  in  the  road  and  the  adjacent  fields,  a  short  distance  from  Spencer's.*  ' 

The  idea  that  Cornwallis  was  advancing  with  artillery  alarmed  the  Americans,  and, 
when  Shank  made  his  charge,  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  reserve  corps  of  Conti- 
nentals in  the  rear,  and  the  battle  ended.  Simcoe  was  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  advance 
of  La  Fayette  and  his  force  to  the  support  of  Butler,  as  was  the  latter  of  the  appearance 
of  Cornwallis.  He  immediately  formed  his  corps  in  retreating  order,  and  pushed  on  toward 
Williamsburg.  Butler  thought  it  imprudent  to  follow  them ;  for  he  was  informed  that 
Cornwallis,  on  hearing  the  first  fire,  commenced  a  march,  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  »nfh 
port  of  Simcoe.  Neither  party  could  fairly  claim  a  victory,  though  both  parties  did  so.  It 
was  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.     The  Americans  returned  to  Tyre's  plantation. 

So  widely  diflerent  are  the  oflicial  accounts  of  the  numbers  lost  in  this  engagement  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  La  Fayette  states  the  loss  of  the  British  at  sixty 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded,  while  Cornwallis  says  that  only  three  ofiioers  and  thirty 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  latter  also  states  that  three  American  ofllicers  and 
twenty-eight  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  Americans  killed  has  never 
been  named  by  our  writers.  Simcoe  says,  **  It  is  certain  they  had  a  great  many  killed  and 
wounded,  exclusive  of  prisoners ;"  but  this  was  merely  conjecture.  He  also  says  that  his 
own  groom  was  the  only  prisoner  secured  by  the  Americans,  the  bat-men  at  Lee's,  who 
were  captured  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  having  been  rescued,  except  the  groom. 
Cornet  Jones,  a  promising  young  oflicer  of  the  Rangers,  who  was,  killed,  was  greatly  be- 
loved, and  was  buried  at  Williamsburg,  the  next  day,  with  military  honors.* 

At  this  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  received  some  intercepted  letters  written  by 
Washington,  in  which  a  plan  for  attacking  New  York  was  divulged,*  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety.  He  accordingly  made  a  requisition  upon  Cornwallis  for  a  portion  of  his  troops 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  New  York.  The  earl»  supposing  himself  too  weak,  after  com- 
plying with  this  requisition,  to  remain  at  Williamsburg,  resolved  to  retire  to  Portsmouth, 
near  Norfolk.  He  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Williamsburg  on  the  4th  of  July,^  ^ 
and  marched  for  Jamestown  Island.    He  disposed  of  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as 

*  Simcoe's  Journal^  p.  226-236.     Lee's  Memoin  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,  p.  298-301. 

*  The  expression  ^^baried  with  military  honors"  is  often  nsed,  but,  I  apprehend,  often  vitbont  a  clear 
anderstanding  of  its  purport.  The  gener^  reader  may  be  interested  in  knowing  in  what  consist  "  military 
honors"  in  the  sense  here  used.  The  roles  generally  adopted  are  as  follows :  The  faneral  of  a  commander' 
in-^hief  is  saluted  with  three  rounds  of  11  pieces  of  cannon,  4  battalions,  and  6  squadrons;  that  of  a  /irti- 
tenant  general  with  three  rounds  of  9  pieces  of  cannon,  3  battalions,  and  4  squadrons ;  that  of  a  major  gen- 
eral  with  three  rounds  of  7  pieces  of  cannon,  1  battalion,  and  2  sqaadrons  ;  that  of  eoionel  by  his  own  bat- 
talion (or  an  equal  nomber  by  detachment),  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
by  300  men  and  officers,  with  three  rounds  of  small-anns ;  that  of  a  major  by  200  men  and  officers,  with 
three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  captain  by  his  own  company,  or  70  rank  and  file,  with  three  rounds 
of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  by  a  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  1  dmmmer,  1  fifer,  and  36  rank  and  file, 
with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  an  entign  by  1  ensign,  1  sergeant,  1  dmmmer,  and  27  rank  and 
file,  with  three  ronnds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  sergeant  by  1  sergeant  and  10  rank  and  file,  with  three 
rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  corporal,  muncian,  private  man,  drammer,  or  fifer  by  1  sergeant  and  13 
rank  and  file,  with  three  ronnds  of  small-arms.  The  pall  is  supported  by  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  that 
of  the  deceased ;  if  that  number  can  not  be  had,  officers  next  in  seniority  are  to  supply  their  place. 

'  These  letters,  written  by  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  have  been 
noticed  on  pase  213. 

II.  6o 
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Moremetits  of  Lr  Fayette.  CornweUii's  Btntagem.  March  from  Green  Spring.  Colonel  Armand 

to  cover  the  ford,  and  the  Queen's  Rangers  crossed  over  to  the  island  the  same  evening. 
The  two  succeeding  days  were  employed  in  passing  over  the  baggage  of  the  army. 

La  Fayette  was  exceedingly  active  and  vigilant.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mercer,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoiter,  that  Comwallis  had  lefl  Williams- 
burg, he  moved  forward  and  encamped  within  nine  miles  of  Jamestown.  Upon  the  activity 
and  skill  of  Wayne  the  marquis  relied  with  confidence.  America  had  no  truer  or  braver 
officers  in  the  field  than  the  "  French  game-cock'*  and  "  Mad  Anthony."  The  marquis, 
who  had  steadily  pursued  the  earl  from  Richmond,  but  always  avoiding  a  general  engage- 
ment, now  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  rear,  when  the  main  body  should  have  .passed  over  to 
Jamestown  Island.  Comwallis  suspected  this  design,  and  prepared  for  the  emergency.  He 
encamped  the  greater  portion  of  his  army  on  the  main  land,  as  compactly  as  possible,  and 
sheltered  from  view  by  a  dense  pine  forest.  He  also  cast  up  a  fortification  on  the  right  bank 
of  Powhatan  Creek,  by  the  Williamsburg  road,  the  remains  of  which,  I  have  just  mentioned, 
are  still  very  prominent.  He  allowed  but  a  few  soldiers  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  ;  deployed  those  on  the  island  to  the  best  advantage  ;  drew  in  his  light  out- 
guards  ;  Bufiered  his  pickets  to  be  insulted ;  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  gave  the  im- 
pression that  only  his  rear-guard  was  upon  the  main.  These  maneuvers  of  Comwallis,  and 
abounding  false  intelligence,  completely  deceived  La  Fayette,  and  caused  him  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  British,  a  step  which  involved  his  whole  army  in  imminent  peril. 

La  Fayette  and  his  troops  were  at  Green  Spring  plantation^  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  Jaly.«^  At  sunrise,  the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  fog ;  at  noon,  an  un- 
clouded sun  poured  down  its  almost  vertical  rays  with  fierce  intensity.  Assured  that 
only  the  rear-guard  of  Cornwallis's  army  remained  ofi*  the  island,  the  marquis  moved  from 
Green  Spring,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.,  This 
late  hour  was  judiciously  chosen  ;  the  heat  was  less  oppressive,  and,  if  deceived  concerning 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  on  the  main  land,  the  night-shadows  would  favor  a  retreat.  In 
front  of  Green  Spring  mansion,  and  extending  to  the  Williamsburg  road  from  the  lower  ford 
of  the  Chickahominy,  where  I  crossed,  was  low,  sunken  ground,  and  a  morass  bridged  by 
a  causeway  of  logs.  Over  this,  in  narrow  files,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  their 
way,  and  it  was  almost  five  o'clock  before  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  British  outposts.  La 
Fayette  detached  Wayne,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  to  make  the  attack.  His  ad- 
vanced guard  consisted  of  the  rifle  corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  and  a  patrol  of  dragoons.    These 

were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  Armand*s*  and  Mercer's  troops,  led  by  Major  M^Pherson, 

,1 

*  See  page  446. 

'  Charles  Armand,  marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  was  a  French  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  who  had  been 

^^^    ten  years  in  military  service  before  he  came  to  this  coun- 
•-  ^^i/     *T'     ^"  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^"^y*  1777,  Congress  gave  him  the 

/^    v<i?iJ/"^^</J^^^^^'''^^\     commission  of  colonel,  and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  corps 
J^^^^'^'^r    ^ r^^^^^^ C^  ^    of  Frenchmen,  in  number  not  exceeding  two  hundred  men 
l^yr  ^     ^  t^^      He  was  a  zealous  and  spirited  officer,  and  did  good  service 

^-""^^  throughout  the  war.     He  was  with  La  Fayette  in  New 

Jersey,  after  the  battle  of  Red  Bank,  in  the  fall  of  1777,  and  the  next  year  was  actively  engaged  in  West- 
chester county.  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  corps  of  Simcoe  and  Emerick,  and  the  Loyalists  under  Bare- 
more.  The  latter  was  captured  by  Armand,  who,  at  one  time,  had  his  quarters  at  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham.  He  was  stationed  at  Ridgefield,  in  Connecticut, 
under  General  Robert  Howe,  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Belonging  to  his  corps  was  a  company  of  cavalry 
called  Mareckauuety*  whose  duties  appertained  chiefly  to  the  police  of  the  army.  Armand's  corps,  ex- 
clusive of  this  company,  was  incorporated  with  Pulaski's  in  February,  1780.  Armand  was  with  the  army 
under  Gates  at  Clermont,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  directed  by  that  general  to  form  an 
advance  attacking  party  in  the  night-march  against  Comwallis  at  Camden.  He  censured  the  conduct  of 
his  general  on  that  occasion  very  much.  '*!  will  not  say,"  he  remarked,  "that  the  general  contemplated 
treason ;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  he  had  desired  to  betray  his  army,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  judi- 

*  The  MariekMuuit  waa  a  uaeful  corpa.  In  an  encampment,  it  waa  ita  bvdneaa  to  patrol  the  camp  and  iU  vidnitr,  for  the 
parpoae  of  apprehending  deaertert,  thievea,  rioters,  Ac^  and  aoldiert  who  should  be  found  violating  the  rule*  of  the  army. 
Strangen  wiUiout  paiaea  were  to  be  apprehended  by  them,  and  the  sutlers  in  the  army  were  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  corps.  In  the  time  of  action  they  were  to  patrol  die  roads  on  both  flanks  of  the  army  to  arrest  fugitives,  and  ap- 
prehend those  who  might  be  akulking  away. 
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The  Battle  Order.  Attack  upon  the  Ontpoet  The  Enemy  fai  full  Force.  Retreat  of  the  Amerleane. 

who  had  recovered  from  the  efiecU  of  his  unhorsing  at  Spencer's.  The  Continenta]  infantry, 
chiefly  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  Wayne,  sapported  the  whole.  La  Fayette,  with  nine 
hundred  Continentals  and  some  militia,  halted  ailer  crossing  the  morass,  to  he  in  readiness 
to  support  Wayne,  if  necessary.  Steuhen,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia,  remained  as 
a  reserve  at  Green  Spring. 

After  moving  about  a  mile,  the  van  patrol  were  attacked  by  some  of  the  enemy's  Yagers, 
and  the  riflemen  and  militia  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  British  pickets  at  about  five 
o'clock.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  cavalry  made  a  furious 
charge,  and  the  pickets  were  driven  within  their  lines  in  great  confusion  and  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  British  outpost,  which  covered  and  concealed  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
army,  was  now  assailed  by  the  riflemen,  who  were  stationed  in  a  ditch,  near  a  rail  fence. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  M*Pherson  and  Mercer,  and  terribly  galled  the 
Yagers  who  garrisoned  the  point  assailed,  yet  without  driving  them  from  their  position. 
The  assailants  were  speedily  joined  by  two  battalions  of  Continental  infantry,  one  under 
Major  Galvan,  and  another  under  Major  Willis,  of  Connecticut,  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
artUlery,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Savage.  The  Americans  felt  certain  of  victory, 
and  were  about  to  leave  the  ditch  and  engage  hand  to  hand  wit^  the  enemy,  when  more 
t)ian  two  thousand  of  the  royal  troops  were  led  from  their  concealment  into  action  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Yorke  on  the  right,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  on  the  left.  The  brigade 
of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  forty-third,  seventy-sixth,  and  eightieth  regiments,  the  flower 
of  Cornwallis's  army.  Yorke  soon  put  to  flight  the  American  militia  on  the  right ;  but,  on 
the  left,  the  riflemen,  cavalry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  sustained  the  unequal  conflict 
with  great  bravery.  Superior  numbers,  however,  overmatched  skill  and  courage,  and  the 
Americans,  after  a  sanguinary  battle  of  ten  minutes,  gave  way  ;  first  the  riflemen,  then  the 
cavalry,  and  finally  the  whole  body  of  infantry  retreated  in  confusion  upon  Wayne's  line, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  compact  order  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Coke. 

Wayne  now  perceived  the  whole  breadth  of  Comwallis's  stratagem,  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  which  surrounded  his  troops.  Already  strong  detachments  were  rapidly  outflank- 
ing him  and  gaining  his  rear,  while  a  solid  body  of  veterans  were  confronting  him.  It  was  a 
moment  of  great  peril.  To  retreat  would  be  certain  destruction  to  his  troops  ;  a  false  move- 
ment would  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  Wayne's  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  and, 
in  moments  of  greatest  danger,  his  judgment  seemed  the  most  acute  and  faithful.  He  now 
instantly  conceived  a  bold  movement,  but  one  full  of  peril.     He  ordered  the  trumpeters  to 

cions  coarse.^'  Armand  was  dissatisfied  with  the  promotions  in  the  army,  for  he  perceived  no  chance  for 
himself  to  advance,  yet  he  continued  in  faithful  service.  He  went  to  France  in  February,  1781,  to  procure 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  but  came  back  again  in  time  to  join  the  army  before  Yorktown  in  October  of 
that  year.  On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Washington,  who  knew  his  worth,  Congress  gave  Colonel 
Armand  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  spring  of  1783.  He  returned  to  France  in  1784.  In 
a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  May  of  that  year,  Washington  strongly  recommended  General  Armand  as 
worthy  of  promotion  in  his  own  country.  He  was  married,  in  1 786,  to  a  wealthy  lady,  belonging  to  an  ancient 
iamily,  and  on  that  occasion  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Europe  and  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  In  his  reply,  Washington  remarked,  **  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  pleased, 
if  not  surprised,  to  find  yon  think  quite  like  an  American  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  domestic  felicity ; 
for,  in  my  estimation,  more  permanent  and  genuine  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequestered  walks  of 
connubial  life  than  in  the  giddy  rounds  of  promiscuous  pleasure,  or  the  more  tumultuous  and  imposing  scenes 
of  successful  ambition.     This  sentiment  will  account  in  a  degree  for  my  not  making  a  visit  to  Europe." 

General  Armand  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  his  own  country,  and  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  for  a  time,  in  1789.  He  participated  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  in  La  Vend^,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sick  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  reached  him, 
it  produced  a  powerful  eflfect  upon  his  weakened  system.  A  crisis  in  his  malady  was  induced,  and,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1793,  he  expired.  He  was  buried  privately,  by  moonlight;  but  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred  by  the  Revolutionists  within  a  month  afterward,  and  the  papers  inhumed  with  him  revealed  the  names 
of  associates,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  guillotined.  General  Armand  was  of  middle  size,  dark  com- 
plexion, urbane  in  deportment,  polished  in  manners,  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  and  a  practiced 
marksman.     He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  his  opponents  were  not  his  enemies. 
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Boand  a  charge,  and,  with  a  full-voiced  shout,  his  whole  force,  cavalry,  riflemen,  and  infant- 
ry, dashed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron,  and  smote  the  British 
line  with  ball,  bayonet,  and  cutlass  so  fiercely,  that  it  recoiled  in  amazement.  La  Fayette, 
who  had  personally  reconnoitered  the  British  camp  from  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  present 
Jamestown  landing,  perceived  the  peril  of  Wayne,  and  immediately  drew  up  a  line  of  Con. 
tinentals  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  to  cover  a  retreat  if  Wayne  shonld 
attempt  it.  When  the  latter  saw  this,  and  perceived  the  flanking  parties  of  the  enemy 
halting  or  retrograding,  he  sounded  a  retreat,  and  in  good  order  his  hrave  band  fell  back 
upon  La  Fayette's  line.  Never  was  a  desperate  maneuver  better  planned  or  more  success- 
fully executed.  Upon  that  single  cast  of  the  die  depended  the  safety  of  his  corps.  It  was 
a  winning  one  for  the  moment,  and  the  night-shadows  coming  on,  the  advantage  gained 
was  made  secure. 

Cornwallis  was  astonished  and  perplexed  by  the  charge  and  retreat.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  whole  movement,  made  him  view  the  maneuver  as  a  lure  to  draw  him  into 
an  ambuscade ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Repuhlicans,  he  called  in  his  detachments, 
a  July  9,    crossed  over  to  Jamestown  Island  during  the  evening,  and  three  days  afterward^ 

^^^^'  crossed  the  James  River  with  the  largest  portion  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  by 
easy  marches  to  Portsmouth.^  The  other  portion  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  General  Clin- 
ton's requisition,  embarked  in  transports  for  New  York.'  In  this  action,  according  to  La 
Fayette,  the  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men'  (including  ten  officers),  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  also  the  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  on  the  field,  the  horses  attached  to  them  having  been  killed.  The  British  loss  was 
five  officers  wounded,  and  seventy-five  privates  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  Americans,  under  La  Fayette,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  until  the 
arrival  of  the  combined  armies,  nearly  two  months  afVerward,  on  their  way  to  besiege  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown. 
b  Dee.  9a         ^  arrived  at  Williamsburg  at  noon,^  and  proceeded  immediately  to  search  out 

1848.  j^Q  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  hroad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as 
quiet  as  a  rural  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  University.' 
The  entrance  to  the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  with 
their  evergreen  foliage.  In  the  oenter  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  the  best  beloved  of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  in  the  old 
^capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a 
sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the  college  promised  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own 

*  LieatenanUcolonel  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  dispatched  on  the  9th  to  New  London,  in  Bedford 
county,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  distant,  to  destroy  some  stores  destined  for  Greene's  army  at  the  South, 
said  to  be  in  that  district.  Tarleton,  with  his  usual  celerity,  passed  through  Petersburgh  the  same  evening, 
and  pushed  forward  toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  disappointed,  for  he  could  find  no  magazines  of 
stores.  He  was  also  informed  that  Greene  was  besieging  Ninety-Six,  and  successfully  reconquering  the 
districts  over  which  the  British  had  marched  victoriously.  He  returned  toward  the  sea-board,  and  rejoined 
Cornwallis  at  ^iffolk  on  the  24th'.     The  whole  army  \hen  proceeded  to  Portsmouth. 

'  Before  they  left  Hampton  Roads,  Cornwallis  received  orders  to  retain  these  troops,  and  occupy  some 
defensible  position  in  Virginia. 

'  Stedman  says  (ii.,  395)  the  American  loss  **  amounted  to  about  three  hundred."  That  officer  (who 
belonged  to  the  surgeon's  staff)  was  with  Cornwallis  at  Jamestown.  He  gives  the  whole  number  of  the 
British  loss  at  seventy-five. 

*  Marshall,  i.,  439,  440;  Stedman,  ii.,  394,  395;  Girardin;  Stmcoe's  Journal;  Howison. 

'  William  and  Mary  College  was  founded  in  1692,  and  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it  bears  granted 
the  corporation. twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  Id  1693  the  building  was  erected.  It  is 
of  brick,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students.  For  its  support  a  penny  a  pound  duty 
on  certain  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  allowed,  also  a  small  duty  on  liquors 
imported,  and  furs  and  skins  exported.  From  these  resources  it  received  ample  support.  It  was  former- 
ly allowed  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  There  is  now  a  law  school  connected  with  the 
institution.  . 
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pencil  before  I  left  the  place.     He  n^lected  to  do  (o,  knd  therefore  I  can  give  nothiog  pio- 

lorially  of  "  the   good  Governor  Botetourt,"'   the 

predeceMor  of  Dunmora.  --       ^- 

I  next  viaited  the  remain!  of  the  palace  of  Lord 
Duninore,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia.     It 
ia  situated  at  the  bead  of  a  broad  and  beautiful 
court,  extending  northward  from  the  main  street, 
in  front  of  the  City  Hotel.     The  palace  was  con- 
structed of  brick.     The  center  building  was  acci- 
dentally deatroyed  by   fire,  while  occupied  by 
French  troops  immediately  after  the  aurrender 
Comwallii  at  Yorktown.     It  waa  seventy-four  feet  long  and  aixty-eigbt  feet  wide,  and  oc-  ^ 
cupied  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  Governor  Spottawood,  at  the  bt^nninf  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Attached  to  the  palace  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  acrea  of  land,  beautifully 
laid  out  in  gardens,  parka,  carriage- way  a,  and  a  howling- 
green.     Duomoro  imported  some  fine  linden-trees  from 
Seotlaod,  one  of  which,  atill  in  existence,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  tree  I  have  ever  teen.      In 
vioe-regal  pomp  and  pageantry  Dunmore  attempted  to 
reign  among  the  plain  republicans  of  Virginia  ;   hut 
bis  day  of  grandeur  end  power  aoon  passed  away,  and 
the  Bun  of  his  official  glory  set  amid  darkest  clouds.    All 
that  remaina  of  tbia  spacious  edifice  are  the  two  wings 
seen  in  the  engraving  above ;  the  one  on  the  right  was 
the  office,  the  one  on  the  left  was  the  guard-house. 

A  little  eastward  of  Palace  Street  or  Court,  is  the 
public  square,  on  which  area  are  two  relics  of  the  olden 
BmufTOR  CBomcB.  time,  BretUm  Church,  a  cruciform  structure  with  a 

steeple,'  and  the  old  Magazine,  an  octagon  building,  erected  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Spottiwood.'     The  aides  of  the  latter  are  each  twelve  feet  in  hori- 

*  NarixMiie  Berkeley  (Baron  de  Botetoort)  obtained  bis  peerage  in  1784.  He  wu  appointed  Governor 
of  Virginia  in  Jalj,  ITflg,  lo  lucoeed  General  Amherst.  He  arrived  at  Will  ism  sburg  in  Oclober,  and  waa 
received  with  every  demonslraticin  of  respect.  Alter  laking  the  osth  of  office,  and  aweBring  in  the  mem- 
ben  or  hii  majesty's  cooncil,  he  sopped  with  Ibe  goveminent  dignitaries  at  the  Rsleigh  Tavern.  Tbe  oity 
was  ilhiminsted  daring  tbe  evening,  and  balls  and  festivities  sacceeded.*  His  administration  was  mild  and 
jodioions.  Ha  died  at  WiltJamsbarg  October  15,  1770,  and  wss  ancceeded  by  John  Mnnaj.'eaTl  of  Pun-  . 
mora.  Tbe  following  year  the  Assembly  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  (o  his  memory,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  1774. 

'  Tbis  church  was  bnflt  at  abont  the  commencement  of  (be  last  centniy,  and  was  ibe  finest  one  in  Amer- 
ica at  tbat  time,  Hngh  Jones,  who  wrote  "  The  present  Sista  of  Virginia,"  &o.,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Uclnrtrt  in  that  ofanrcb,  speaks  of  it  as  "  nicely  regular  and  convenient,  and  adorned  ai  the  best 
chnrobes  in  Loodon."  I  was  informed  tbat  iba  pew  of  Governor  Spottawood  remained  in  the  ebnrch  in 
its  ordinal  character  until  within  a  feir  years.  It  was  raised  froni  the  floor  and  covered  with  a  canopy, 
and  upon  the  interior  was  bis  name  in  gilt  tetters.      * 

*  Is  m  oda  nag  on  tiw  oceadoB.  tbe  fellowliig  afr,  rarimlw,  and  dta  secur.  It  la  ca|riad  Irom  tha  "  VIrtJnIs  GsiatM.''  tbs 
flrat  indepaibdeiit  papar  pnbliafacd  in  Vir^aia, 

He  coDci !    HIi  EicBLLEKcr  ccmoa,  flaarch  avar;  gardan.  atrip  tha  ihrabbr  bowef^ 

To  chaw  Virginia'!  plmlu  I  *'^  ""*  **•  P**^  ^"^  •*•"  aotamaal  ODWan  t 
FOI  jonr  briik  bowlt,  j«  lojil  •«•, 

Asd  ilDg  joat  loMut  •tnloi. 
Ba  ihla  jatr  glorr.  Ihit  jour  botrt.  Ddxt. 

LoBD  Botttoot's  Iba  hiorlta  toaMI  guv  tkghu  wUkJImn,  lanb.  4e. 

THuniphuil  wnaOi  encwina.  g^  ^„  ^     -^  „h  a„  f^ 

rm  jmr  bampen  iwifUj  roond,  H,^,  ,„„,^  f„  y,  josniT  KBaB  • 

Aad  mika  loor  ipacloui  roosu  rsbaiud  j^^  ^yj,  Vlritala  1)  bU  am; 

With  moala,  Joj,  ukd  wina.  «„  ^  „_^,  y^  j-„™  «„ 
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zonlal  exlent.     Sunounding  it,  ilto  in  oolagoa  form,  is  a  massive  brick  wall,  which  wai 
constraoted  when  ihe  building  was  erected. 
*  This  wall  is  somewhat  dilapidaled,  as  seen 

in  the  engTaving.  The  building  waa  oc- 
cupied as  a  Baptist  meeting-house  when  I 
visited  Williamsburg,  and  I  trust  it  may 
never  fall  before  the  hand  of  improvement, 
for  it  has  an  historical  value  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans.  The  events  which  hal- 
low it  will  be  noticed  presently. 

On  the  square  fronting  the  magazine  it 

the  court-house.     It  stands  upoa  the  site 

of  the  old  capitol,  in  which  occurred  man; 

interesting  events  connected  with  the  his- 

■    Lu      atiirtK.'  jij^y  ^£.  ^^|,  -^^f  jjjj  Independence.     The 

present  structure  waa  erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  oM  one,  which  was  burned  in  1632    * 

Around  it  are  a  few  of  the  old  bricks,  half  buried  in  the  green  sward,  and  these  compose 

the  only  remains  of  the  Old  Capitol.*    While  leaning  against 

the  ancient  wall  of  the  old  magazine,  and,  in  the  shadow  uf 

its  roof,  contemplating  the  events  which  cluster  that  locality 

with  glorious  associations,  I  almost  lost  cognizance  of  the 

present,  and  beheld  in  reverie  the  whole  pageantry  of  the 

past  march  in  review.     Here  let  us  consult  the  oracle  of 

history,  and  note  its  teachings. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  destruo- 

tion  of  Jamestown,  the  termination  of  "  Bacon's  rebellion,"  t     o     c  • 

and  the  departure  and  death  of  Governor  Berkeley.     To 

make  the  events  connected  with  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia  intelligi- 
ble, we  will  briefly  note  the  most  prominent  links  in  the  chain,  of  circumstances  subsequent 

to  the  desolation  of  the  ancient  capital. 

We  have  noticed  the  unrighteous  gif^  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  the  fairest  portions  of 

'  Tbis  view  is  from  ttae  iqnare,  looking  soatheaM.  South  nf  it  u  ■  neat  fraine  building,  wbich  WM  oc- 
CDpied  by  PruiJent  Tyler  before  hi>  eleclion  \o  Ihe  office  of  Vice-presidenI  of  the  United  States. 

'  Jones  desoribos  ihe  espitol  whicb  preceded  the  one  in  question,  and  which  wss  dcstrojed  bj  fire  in 
1746.  He  says,  "Fronting  the  college  [William  and  Mary],  at  Dear  its  whole  breadth,  is  extended  a 
street,  mathematically  straight — for  ttae  Qrst  design  nf  the  town's  form  is  changed  to  a  much  better* — ju»t 
three  quarlen  of  a  mile  in  length,  al  the  olber  end  of  which  stands  Ihe  capitol,  a  noblc^  beantifal,  aod  c<n- 
modious  pile  u  any  of  its  kind,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  lue  queen  [Anne],  and  by  direclim  of  Ibe  goveroar'' 

[SpotlBWOod) "  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an  H,  nearly  ;  the  secretary's  office  and 

the  general  court  taking  op  one  side  below  stairs,  Ihe  middle  being  a  handsome  portico,  leading  to  tbe  elerk 
of  Ihe  Assembly's  oflice  and  the  House  of  Bargeasei  on  the  other  side  ;  which  last  is  not  anlike  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.  In  each  wing  is  a  good  slair-csse,  one  leading  to  the  council -cbamber,  where  Ibe  goienwr 
and  council  sit  in  very  great  state,  in  imitation  of  the  king  and  council,  or  the  lord  chancellor  and  Honss 

of  Lords The  whole  is  surrounded  will;  a  neat  area,  encompassed  with  a  good  wall,  and  near 

it  is  a  strong  and  sweel  prison  for  criminals  ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  court,  another  for  debtors." 
On  account  of  other  public  buildings  having  been  burned,  the  use  oF  Are,  candles,  and  tobacco  in  the  capi- 
tol was  forbidden  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  destroyed  by  Are. 

'  This  is  from  an  engraving  in  Howe's  Hatorical  CaBtetiant  of  Virginia,  page  3S9.  Mr.  Howe  obtaiaed 
the  drawing  from  s  lady  of  Williamsburg,  to  whose  patriotic  taste  our  coanliymen  are  indebted  lor  a  rep- 
resenlaliOD  of  the  edidcc  which  was  the  foons  of  rtbfUion  in  Virginia. 

■  Tha  oTiglnsI  plaa  of  Willlinubarg  wm  la  Uh  Torui  of  >  dpber,  nude  of  Iba  lettcn  W  tnd  M,  ttv  iilUili  of  WilUui  Bid 
Ittrj.  lU  ttU  wu  known  u  tha  Mldill  PlanlMlUn  whila  JuDMown  wm  Ihs  ciplBl.  SiUiUid  Dpcm  >  lidfE  wwlj  ngliilU' 
l«t  friim  Ibe  York  (iid  JiniH  RlTcn.  U  wu  u  eligible  ptia  for  a  town,  ud  Ihnc  Garernoi  Klclialion  eiutabilicd  Iha  iipilil 

from  Ihat  circa mnance.  Ibe  ccnler  af  Virginia  nflKmenL    Yet,  in  In  palmleal  diTi,  tbe  popolalian  of  WiUianubnrg  did  at* 
eieeed  twenljSTe  bandred.    Mm;  dFIU  pnMDt  InhtbltaDB  ire  deKendanl*  of  ttieoli 
cinlaeat  Hat  of  lesraing  being  located  than,  on  place  Hgnth  li  Dora  dlidafulitied  for  U 
la  prDpomaD  to  lu  populalloD. 
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Virginia  to  his  two  favorites,  Arlington  and  Culpepper. «     Two  years  afler  this    ^ 
grant,  Culpepper,  who  possessed  the  whole  domain  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  was  appointed  governor  fi>r  life.     He  was  proclaimed  soon  af^er  the  de- 
parture of  Berkeley.    Virginia  was  thus  changed  into  a  proprietary  government,  like  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.     Culpepper  came  to  Virginia  in  1680,  and  was  more  intent  upon 
enriching  himself  than  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.     He  was  speedily  impover- 
ishing Virginia,  when  the  grant  was  recalled. ^     He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
the  province  again  became  a  royal  demesne.     Arlington  had  already  assigned  his 
rights  to  Culpepper.     The  name  of  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  the  annals  of  that  colony,  yet  it 
19  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  a  county  given  in  his  honor,  a  distinction  awarded  generally 
to  men  whose  actions  were  praiseworthy. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  who  succeeded  Culpepper  as  governor,  was  not  more  popu- 
lar ;  for  he,  too,  was  governed  by  avaricious  motives,  and  practiced  meaner  acts  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes  of  gain  than  his  predecessor.  Desiring  to  please  his  royal  master,  he  put 
all  penal  laws  in  full  force,  particularly  those  against  printing  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Navigation  Act.  The  bigot,  James  the  Second,  the  successor  of  Charles,  continued  Effing- 
ham in  office  ;  but  when  that  monarch  was  driven  from  the  throne, c  the  governor 
returned  to  England.  William  the  Third  reappointed  him,  but  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  remain  in  England,  and  a  deputy  should  exercise  his  functions  in  Virginia. 
His  deputy  was  Francis  Nicholson,  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  who  came  to  Virginia  in 
1690.  Two  years  afterward.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  the  infamous  tool  of  James  the  Second, 
was  made  governor,  and  succeeded  Nicholson.  He  administered  the  government  badly  until 
1698,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  Nicholson  was  reinstated.  On  the  return  of  that  officer 
to  Virginia,  he  moved  the  seat^of  government  to  the  Middle  Plantations,  and  Williamsburg 
was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  province  for  eighty  years. 

Governor  Nicholson,  who  was  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  conceived  a  scheme  for  uniting 
all  the  Anglo-American  colonies.  His  plan  was  similar  in  its  intended  results  to  that  of 
Andross,  attempted  twelve  years  before,  when  James  issued  a  decree  for  uniting  the  New 
Sngland  colonies.  Nicholson's  ostensible  object  was  the  mutual  defense  of  all  the  colonies 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  north,  and  the  Indians  made  hostile  by  them 
along  the  frontiers.  He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  king,  who  heartily  approved  of  it,  and 
recommended  the  measure  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  Virginia  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
scheme,  and  Nicholson's  ambitious  dream  was  dissolved  in  a  moment.  Greatly  chagrined, 
he  villified  the  Virginians ;  impressed  William  and  Mary  with  an  idea  that  they  were  dis- 
loyal ;  and  represented  to  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne<l  that  they  were  **  imbued 
with  republican  notions  and  principles,  such  as  ought  to  be  corrected  and  lowered  in 
time."  He  memorialized  the  queen  to  reduce  all  the  American  colonies  under  a  viceroy, 
and  establish  a  standing  army  among  them,  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  declaring 
•'  that  those  wrong,  pernicious  notions  were  improving  daily,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  all 
her  majesty's  other  governments."  Anne  and  her  ministers  did  not  approve  of  his 
scheme,  and  the  Virginians  becoming  restive  under  his  administration,  he  was  recalled.* 

The  Earl  of  Orkney  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor,  but  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
office  through  deputies.  He  enjoyed  the  sinecure  for  thirty-six  years.  His  first  deputies 
were  Mott  and  Jennings ;  the  first  remaining  in  office  one  year,  and  the  other  four  years. 
In  1710,  Jennings  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Spottswood,*  one  of  the  most  acceptable 

'  In  1757,  a  son  of  Colonel  Spottswood,  who  was  with  a  conipany  scouting  for  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
wandered  from  bis  eompanions,  and  was  lost.  His  remains  were  found  near  Fort  Duquesne.  An  elegaie 
poem,  founded  on  the  circumstances,  was  published  in  Martin^i  MisceUany,  in  London.  The  writer  assomet 
that  be  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  says, 

"  ConngeoQt  youth  I  wen  now  fbioe  hbnor'd  sire  **  Miiy  Foii>et  yet  lire  Uie  cruel  debt  to  pay. 
To  breetbe  egein,  tad  roufe  his  wonted  Are,  And  wMh  the  blood  of  Braddock**  field  away ; 

Nor  French  nor  Shawnee  durst  his  rage  provoke,  Then  &lr  Ohio's  blushing  wares  may  tell 

From  great  Potomac's  spring  to  Roanoke.**  How  Briton's  fougbtt  and  how  each  hero  fell."* 

*  See  page  478. 
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governors  Virginia  ever  had.  He  was  liberal-minded  and  generous,  and  at  once  levened 
the  usual  practice  of  royal  governors,  by  making  his  private  interest,  if  necessary,  subservi- 
ent to  the  public  good/  He  promoted  internal  improvements,  set  an  example  of  elegant 
hospitality,  encouraged  learning,  revered  religion,  and  if  he  had  been  the  royal  representa- 
tive when  the  eloquence  of  Henry' aroused  every  generous  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion^  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  among  the  boldest  rebels  of  the  day.  From  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  1722,  until  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians, 
more  than  twenty  years  afterward,  Virginia  continued  to  increase  in  wealth,  and  general 
happiness  and  prosperity  prevailed  within  its  borders.* 

We  have  already  considered  the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  French  em- 
pire in  America  which  occurred  along  our  northern  frontier,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  ambitions  scheme  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  this  continent,  the  French  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  form  a  continuous  chain  of  military  works  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Upon  widely  difierent  grounds  did  the  French  and  English  base  their  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  former  claimed 
a  right  to  the  soil  because  of  prior  actual  occupation  ;  the  latter  claimed  the  domain  as 
their  own  on  accoui^t  of  the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Cabots,  before  the  French 
had  made  any  settlements.  The  Pacific  coast  was  considered  as  the  western  boundary. 
Upon  the  principle  of  settling  claims  by  drawing  a  line  interiorly  at  right  angles  from  the 
coast  discovered,  the  French,  from  their  undisputed  province  of  Acadia,  might  have  claimed 
almost  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  one  half  of  New  York,  with  all  the  lakes.  It  was 
a  difficult  question,  while  the  argument  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  unrighteousness.' 

The  French  had  long  occupied  Detroit.  They  had  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
formed  settlements  at  Raskaskias  and  Vincennes  (the  former  now  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  and  the  latter  in  the  south  part  of  Indiana),  and  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the  dispute  arose.  To  vindicate  their  claims  to  the  country  they  had  ex- 
plored, they  commenced  building  forts.  These  the  English  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  determ- 
ined to  contravene  the  evident  attempts  to  supersede  them  in  the  empire  of  the  New  World. 

In  1749,  a  royal  grant  o(  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River  was 
made  to  a  number  of  English  merchants  and  Virginia  planters,  who,  under  the  name  of 
The  Ohio  Company,  had  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  trade.  The  British  min- 
istry, anticipating  early  hostility  with  France,  had  also  sent  out  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  build  two  forts  near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  possession.  Bat 
the  order  came  too  late  ;  already  the  French  were  planting  fortifications  in  that  direction. 
The  establishment  of  this  trading  company  was  the  first  positive  intimation  which  the  French 
had  received  of  the  intention  of  the  English  to  vindicate  their  claims.  They  regarded  the 
movement  as  the  incipient  steps  toward  a  destruction  of  their  western  trade  with  the  In- 

^  I  have  ia  my  possession  a  document,  signed  by  Spottswood,  to  which  is  attached  the  great  seal  oTViE- 
ginia,  a  huge  disk  of  beeswax,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on  one  side  of  which  Is  impressed  the 
English  arms,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  Britannia,  holding  a  scepter  in  one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the 
other,  and  receiving  the  obeisance  of  an  Indian  queen,  who,  bowed  upon  one  knee,  is  presenting  a  bunch 
of  the  tobacco  plant  to  her. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  Governor  Spottswood  led,  in  person,  an  expedition  over  the  Bta» 
Ridge,  beyond  which  no  white  man's  foot  had  yet  trodden  in  that  direction,  and  obtained  glimpses  of  those 
glorious  valleys  which  stretch  away  along  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  In  commemoration 
of  thi|»  event.  King  George  the  First  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  in  alhuion  to  the 
fact  that  he  commanded  a  troop  of  mounted  men  on  the  occasion,  he  viras  presented  with  a  silver  miniature 
horseshoe,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  motto.  Sic  jurtt  trantcendere  numteSy  ^*  Thus  he  swears  to  cross 
the  mountains." 

'  In  these  discussions  the  natives,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  were  not  considered.  The  intruding 
Europeans  assumed  sovereignty  and  possessien  without  ever  pretending  to  have  purchased  a  rood  of  the 
soil  from  the  aboriginal  owners.  It  is  related  that  when  Mr.  Gist  went  into  Um  Ohio  Valley  on  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation for  the  Ohio  Company,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indian  sachems  to  inquire,  **  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?  The  English  claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the  other;  where  does  the 
Indian's  land  lay."  The  true  answer  to  that  question  would  have  been,  "  Every  where,"  and  the  intruders 
should  have  withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  closed  their  lips  in  shame. 
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dians,  and  to  break  their  communication  between  New  France  or  Canada,  and  Louisiana. 
With  such  impressions  they  resolved  on  defensive  measures — aggressive  ones  too,  if  neces- 
sary. A  pretense  was  not  long  wanting.  While  some  English  traders  were  engaged  in 
their  vocation  near  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  they  were  seized  by  some  French  and  In- 
dians, and  conveyed  to  Presque  Isle,  now  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  The 
object  was  to  learn  .from  them  the  designs  of  the  English  in  Virginia.  In  retaliation  fbr 
this  ontrage,  the  T  wight  wees,*  a  body  of  Indians  friendly  to  the  English,  seized  some  French 
traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania.  Bitter  animosity  was  now  engendered,  and  it  was 
intensified  by  those  national  and  religious  feuds  which  had  so  long  made  the  English  and 
French  inimical  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  French  began  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  sending  troops  across  the  lakes  with  munitions  of  war,  and  forwarding 
bodies  of  armed  men  from  New  Orleans.  One  fort  was  built  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie) ; 
another  at  Le  Bceuf  (now  Waterford),  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Venango  (now  French 
Creek'),  and  a  third  at  Venango  (now  Franklin,  the  capital  of  Venango  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with  the  Alleghany).  The  Ohio  Company  com- 
plained, and  Robert  Dinwiddie,*  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  offensive  movement  occurred,  felt  called  upon  to  send  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the 
French  commandant,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,  and  demand  a  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  The  mis- 
sion was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  demanded  the  exercise  of  great  courage,  discre- 
tion, and  judgment.  George  Washington,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  chosen, 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy,  to  execute  this  commission  of  trust. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  general  of  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  appointment  was  as  credit- 
able to  the  sagacity  of  Dinwiddie  as  it  was  flattering  to  the  young  officer. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  Major  Washington,  bearing  a  letter  from  Dinwiddie  to 
the  French  commandant  of  the  Western  posts,  left  Williamsburg.     At  Fredericksburg  he 
engaged  Jacob  Vanbraam,  a  Dutchman,  to  accompany  him  as  French  interpreter,  and  John 
Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter,  and  then  turned  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.     Before 
him  was  a  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles.     At  the  junction  of  Will's  Creek 
with  the  Potomac  (now  Cumberland,  in  Maryland),  fourteen  days  journey  from  Williams- 
burg, he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gist  (mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  472)  and  four  other    •  not.  14, 
men,  two  of  them  Indian  traders.*     This  point,  at  the  mouth  of  Will's  Creek  on       "^• 
the  Potomac,  was  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  near  the  lofly  Alleghanies,  then  covered 
with  snow.     Over  these  the  little  party  pushed  their  way,  enduring  every  hardship  incident 
to  a  dreary  wilderness  and  the  rigors  of  winter.     The  streams  in  the  valleys  were  swollen, 
and  upon  frail  rafts  the  travelers  crossed  them  ;  or,  when  occasion  demanded,  they  entered 
the  chilling  flood,  and,  by  wading  or  swimming,  accomplished  a  passage.     At  length  they 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,^  at  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  after  resting    ^ 
part  of  a  day,  they  hastened  onward  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  to  Logstown  (now 
in  Beaver  county),  accompanied  by  Shingias,  a  chief  sachem  of  the  Delawares.     ^ 
There  Washington  called  the  surrounding  Indian  chiefs  together  in  council,^  made 

*  According  to  Mr.  Gist,  who  visited  tbem  in  1751,  the  Twightwees,  or  Toigtuis,  as  the  French  wrote 
it,  were  a  very  numerous  people,  coniposed  of  many  tribes.  At  that  time  they  were  in  amity  with  the  Six 
Nations,  and  were  considered  the  most  powerful  body  of  Indians  westward  of  the  English  settlements. 
While  they  resided  on  the  Wabash,  they  were  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  bat  left  them,  came  eastward, 
and  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  English.  Some  assert  that  the  Twightwees  and  the  Ottawas  were  the  same, 
originally. 

'  This  is  called  Beef  River  on  Boaqnet^s  map. 

'  The  first  successor  of  Spottswood  in  the  chair  of  administration  was  Hugh  Drysdale,  in  1722,  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  Gooch  in  1727.  In  1749,  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council,  was  acting  govern- 
or, and,  in  1750,  Lewis  Burwell  held  the  same  responsible  office.  Robert  Dinwiddie  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant governor  in  1752.  He  administered  the  office  for  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Fauquier. 
Ten  years  later  (1768),  Lord  Botetourt  was  appointed,  and  from  the  period  of  his  death  until  the  arrival 
ot  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  William  Nelson,  father  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  acting  governor. 
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known  to  them  the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  solicited  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  the  French 
encampment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Tanacharison*  (Half  King),  with  two  other  chiefs,*  and  a  bold  hunter,  accompanied  Wash- 
ington and  his  little  band.  After  suffering  terrible  hardships,  they  reached  the  French 
camp.  At  Venango,  a  French  outpost,  attempts  were  made  to  detain  the  Indians,  though 
»D«>c  5,      Joncaire,  the  commandant,  received  Washington  with  civility.^     The  head-qnar- 

^^^       ters  of  the  French  were  higher  up  the  stream,  at  Fort  Le  Bceuf,  and  there  the 
Virginia  commissioner  was  received  with  great  politeness  by  M.  De  St.  Pierre. l> 
After  a  perilous  journey  of  forty-one  days,  Washington  had  reached  his  destination. 
St.  Pierre  was  an  elderly  man,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.     He  entertained  Wash- 
ington and  his  party  for  four  days  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  then  delivered  to  him  a  sealed 
reply  to  Governor  Dinwiddie's  letter.'     In  the  mean  while,  Washington  and  his  attendants 
made  full  observations  respecting  the  fort  and  garrison,  construction  of  the  works,  numbers 
of  cannon,  &c. ;  information  of  much  value.     Ader  a  journey  marked  by  more  perils  and 
hardships  than  the  first,*  a  large  portion  of  which  Major  Washington  and  Mr.  Gist  per- 
«jiin.  16^     formed  alone  and  on  foot,  the  former  reached  Williamsburg, c  having  been  absent 

1^5*-  eleven  weeks.* 
Dinwiddie  was  greatly  incensed  when  he  opened  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre.  That  officer, 
writing  like  a  soldier,  said  it  did  not  belong  to  him  as  a  subaltern  to  discuss  treaties ;  that 
such  a  message  as  Washington  bore  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis  Duquesnc,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  by  whose  instructions  he  acted,  and  whose  orders  he  should  obey  ;  and 
that  the  summons  to  retire  could  not  be  complied  with.  There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  French.*  Governor  Dinwiddie  called  his  council  together,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Burgesses  to  convene,  took  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  their  troub- 
lesome neighbors  from  Virginia  soil.  The  council  advised  the  enlistment  of  two  companies, 
of  one  hundred  men  each,  for  the  service  ;  and  the  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty 
vnen  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers  (Pittsburgh), 
a  spot  which  Washington  strongly  recommended  as  most  eligible,  and  to  enlist  men  among 

^  This  chief  was  a  bold  and  patriotic  man.  He  warned  both  the  English  and  the  French  to  li^ave  the 
country.  He  had  felt  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  by  their  taking  actual  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land ;  but  as  yet  he  mistook  the  character  of  the  English,  and  believed  that  they  came  simply  to  trade  with 
his  race.  He  and  his  brethren  soon  learned,  by  fearful  experience,  that  the  French  and  English  were 
equally  governed  by  whatever  policy  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  acts  of  rapacity  and 
injustice  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations !  **  Fathers,"  said  Tanacharison  to  the  French, 
*'  The  Great  Being  above  allowed  this  land  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us,  so  I  desire  you  to  withdraw, 
as  I  have  done'  our  brothers  the  English ;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm^s  length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a  trial 
for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal 
shares  with  us."     The  French  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  hence  he  was  the  friend  of  the  English. 

*  Jeskakake  and  White  Thunder. 

'  Dinwiddie,  in  his  letter,  asserted  that  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
expressed  surprise  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  ;  demanded  by  whose  authority  an  armed  force  had 
crossed  the  lakes,  and  urged  their  speedy  departure. 

*  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian,  supported  to  have  been  induced  by  Joncaire,  at  Venango,  attempted  to  shoot 
them.  On  another  occasion,  after  working  a  whole  day  in  eonstructing  a  frail  raft,  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  swift  current  of  the  Alleghany,  then  filled  with  drifting  ice.  Their  raft  was  destroyed  among  the  ice, 
and  the  travelers,  drenched  in  the  river,  were  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  where  they  laid  upon  the  snow  all 
night.  In  the  morning  the  ice  over  the  other  channel  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  them.  They  crossed 
over,  and  toward  evening  reached  the  house  of  Frazier  (who  was  a  lieutenant  under  captain  Trent  the  fol- 
lowing May),  near  the  spot  where  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 
The  island  on  which  they  were  cast  now  bears  the  name  of  Washington's  Island.  It  is  directly  opposite 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Lawrenceville,  two  or  three  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 

'  See  Washington's  Journal.  This  journal  was  published  in  the  newspapers  here,  and  also  in  England 
and  France,  where  it  excired  great  attention. 

'  Washington  says  in  his  Journal^  in  reference  to  the  imprudence  of  Joncaire  and  his  party,  on  account 
of  too  free  indulgence  in  wine :  ^'  They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possessioD  of 
the  Ohio,  and  by  God  they  would  do  it ;  for  that,  although  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two 
men  to  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking  of 
theirs." 
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the  traderi  on  the  frontier.  The  command  of  the  two  companies  was  given  to  Major 
Washington,  one  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  himself;  the  other  by  Captain  Trent,  who 
was  to  collect  his  men  among  the  traders  in  the  back  settlements.  Washington  proceeded 
to  Alexandria,  while  Trent  went  to  the  frontier  and  collected  his  corps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ohio  Fork. 

When  the  Virginia  Assembly  met,  they  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  toward  supporting 
the  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  ,  The'  Carolinas  also  voted  twelve  thousand  pounds.  With 
this  aid,  and  promises  of  more,  Dinwiddie  determined  to  increase  the  number  of  men  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ohio  to  three  hundred,  to  be  divided  into  six  companies.  Colonel  Joshua  Fry* 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  Major  Washington  was  made  his  lieu- 
tenant. Ten  cannons  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition. 

Washington  left  Alexandria,  with  two  companies  of  troops,  on  the  2d  of  April,* 
and  arrived  at  Will's  Creek  on  the  20th.      He  was  joined  on  the  route  by  Captain 
Adam  Stephen,  the  general  who  was  cashiered  after  the  battle  at  Germantown,  twenty- 
three  years  subsequently.     When  about  to  move  on,  Ensign  Ward  arrived  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Captain  Trent's  corps,  with  those  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork  (now  Pittsburgh),  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  post  to  a  French 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  most  of  them  Indians,  under  Monsieur  Contrecceur.*^ 
This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility — this  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  and        ^ 
Indian  war,  which  lasted  seven  years.     The  French  completed  the  fort  taken  from  Trent, 
and  called  it  Duque$net  in  honor  of  the  governor  general  of  Canada. 

Washington  pushed  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifly  men,<^  to  attempt  to  re-  «  mst  i. 
trieve  this  loss,  confident  that  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  under  Colonel  Fry,  would      ^^^* 
speedily  follow.     He  marched  for  the  junction  of  the  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Monongahela 
River,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  intended  to  fortify  himself,  and  wait 
lor  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fry,  with  artillery.     On  the  way,  he  received  intelligence  from 
Half  Kingd  that  a  French  force  was  then  marching  to  attack  the  English,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.      Washington  was  now  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Great       *^ 
Meadows,  an  eligible  place  for  a  camp,  and  thither  he  returned  and  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected. 
On  the  27th,  he  received  another  message  from  Half  King,  informing  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  hiding-place  of  a  French  detachment  of  fif\y  men.     With  a  few  Indians,  and 
forty  chosen  troops,  Washington  proceeded  to  attack  them.     They  were  found  in  a  well- 
sheltered  place  among  rocks,  and,  assaulting  them  by  surprise,  he  defeated  them  atler  a  severe 
8kirmi9h  of  ten  minutes.     Ten  of  the  Frenchmen  were  killed  (among  whom  was  M.  De 
Jumonville,  the  commander),  one  wounded,  and  twenty-one  made  prisoners.     Washington 
had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.     The  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
Fort  Necessity,  and  from  thence  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Eastern  Virginia.* 

1  Joshua  Fry  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  Enfrland,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  ooe 
tiroe  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg ;  was  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  served  as  a  commissioner  in  running  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  With  Peter  Jeflferson,  he  made  a  map  of  Virginia,  and  by  these  employments  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  frontier  regions.  In  1752,  he  was  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners  for  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Logstown.  His  integrity,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
qualified  him  to  command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in  1754.  He  died  at  Wiir*  Creek,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1 754. 

'  Ensign  Ward  was  in  command  of  the  post  when  the  enemy  approached,  Captain  Trent  being  then  at 
Will's  Creek,  and  Lieutenant  Frazier  at  his  residence,  ten  miles  distant.  The  whole  number  of  men  under 
Ward  was  only  forty-one. 

*  The  French  made  a  great  clamor  about  this  skirmish,  declaring  that  Jumonville  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches ;  and  French  writers  unjustly  vilified  the  character  of  Washington,  by  representing  the  affair  as  a 
ma$iaere.  Cotemporary  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  Jumonville's  embassy  was  a  hostile,  not  a  peaceful 
one ;  and,  as  Contreoceur  had  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  the  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork,  Washington 
was  justified  in  his  oonduct  by  the  rules  of  war 
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Two  days  after  Washington  wrote  his  dispatch  to  Colonel  Fry,  communicating  the  facts 

^  respecting  the  attack  on  the  French,  that  officer  died  at  Will's  Creek.*     His  troops, 

intended  to  rc-enforce  Washington,  were  sent  forward,  and  swelled  his  little  army  to 

four  hundred  men.     On  the  death  of  Fry,  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  devolved 

upon  Washington,  and  with  his  inadequate  force  he  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne. 

He  held  a  council  of  war  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  information  was  received  that  the 

French  at  Duquesne  were  re-enforced,  and  were  preparing  to  march  against  the  English. 

Captain  Mackay,  with  his  South  Carolina  company,  and  Captains  Lewis  and  Poison,  with 

their  detachments,  were  summoned  to  rendezvous  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  another  council 

was  held,  and  a  retreat  was  resolved  upon.     The  intrenchments  thrown  up  at  Gist's  were 

abandoned,  and,  with  their  ammunition  and  stores,  the  whole  p^rty  reached  Fort  Necessity 

on  the  first  of  July. ^     There,  on  account  of  great  fatigue,  and  sufiering  from  hunger, 

they  halted,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  strengthened 

the  stockades.* 

On  the  third  of  July,  a  French  force  under  M.  De  Villiers,  Jumonville's  brother,  reported 
to  be  nine  hundred  strong,  approached  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Necessity.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  they  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  outworks,  and  began  an  inefiectual 
fire.  Colonel  Washington  had  drawn  up  his  little  band  outside  the  trenches,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  do  execution.  But  the 
French  were  not  inclined  to  leave  the  woods  and  make  an  assault  upon  the  works.  At 
sunrise,  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and  toward  noon  it  came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
vivid  lightning.  The  trenches  into  which  Colonel  Washington  ordered  his  men  were  filled 
with  water,  and  the  arms  of  the  provincials  were  seriously  injured.  A  desultory  fire  was 
kept  up  the  whole  day  by  both  parties,  without  any  decisive  result,  when  De  Villiers  sent 
proposals  to  capitulate.  Washington  at  first  declined,  but  on  consultation  with  his  ofiicers, 
and  being  assured  there  was  no  chance  of  victory  over  such  overwhelming  numbers,  he  con; 
sented,  and  highly  honorable  terms  were  conceded.  The  English  were  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  retaining  their  baggage,  and  every  thing  except 
their  artillery,  and  to  return  to  Will's  Creek  unmolested.  Washington  agreed  to  restore 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville,'  and  that  the  English  should  not  at- 
.tempt  to  erect  any  establishment  beyond  the  mountains  for  the  space  of  one  year.  On  their 
march  from  the  fort,  a  party  of  one  hundred  Indians,  who  came  to  re-enforce  the  French, 
surrounded  them,  and  menaced  them  with  death.  They  plundered  their  baggage,  and  com- 
mitted other  mischief 

The  provincials  finally  arrived  at  Will's  Creek,  and  Washington,  with  Captain  Mackay, 
proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  where  the  former  communicated  to  Dinwiddie,  in  person,  the 
events  of  the  campaign.'  The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  approved  generally  of  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  officers.*     The 

'  The  Great  Meadows,  where  Fort  Necessity  was  built,  is  a  level  bottom,  oleft  by  a  small  creek.  Around 
it  are  hills  of  a  moderate  height  and  gradual  ascent.  The  bottom  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifVy  yards 
wide  where  the  fort  was  erected.  It  was  a  point  well  chosen,  being  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
upland  or  wooded  grounds  on  one  side,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  other.  The  creek  aflbrded 
water  for  the  fort.  On  the  side  nearest  the  wood  were  three  entrances,  protected  by  short  breast-works 
or  bastions.  The  site  of  this  fort  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  south  of  what  is  now  called  the  National 
Road,  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland,  at  WilPs  Creek.  When 
Mr.  Sparks  visited  the  site  in  1830,  the  lines  of  the  fort  were  very  visible. — ^See  Sparks^s  Writings  of  Wath" 
ington,  ii.,  457. 

^  This  part  of  the  capitulation  the  governor  refused  to  ratify,  because  the  French,  after  the  surrender, 
took  eight  Englishmen  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Canada.  Vanbraam  and  Stobo,  whom  Washington  left 
with  De  Villiers,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  were  sent  to  Canada. 
The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  finally  released. 

*  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  the  colonial  convention  was  held  at  Albany,  noticed  on  pages  302  and 
303,  vol.  1.,  of  this  work,  where  a  plan  for  a  political  union  of  all  the  colonies,  similar  in  some  of  its  features 
to  that  proposed  by  Governor  Nicholson  fifty  years  before,  was  submitted. 

*  All  the  officers  were  named  in  the  resolution  of  thanks,  except  those  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  charged  with  cowardice,  and  Captain  Vanbraam,  who  was  believed  to  have  acted  a  treacherous  part 
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exact  I086  of  the  provincials  in  this  engagement  is  not  known.  There  were  twelve  killed, 
and  forty-three  wounded,  of  the  Virginia  regiment ;  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  be- 
longing to  Captain  Mackay*8  Carolinians  is  not  recorded.  The  number  of  provincials  in 
the  fort  was  about  four  hundred  ;  the  assailants  were  nearly  one  thousand  strong,  five  hund- 
red of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  that 
of  the  former. 

When  the  British  ministry  called  the  attention  of  the  French  court  to  the  transactions 
in  Americai  the  latter  expressed  the  most  pacific  intentions  and  promises  for  the  future, 
while  its  actions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  its  professions.  The  English,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  send  to  America  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate  with  the  provincial  troops  in  driving 
the  French  back  to  Canada.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  1755,  General  Braddock  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  each 
consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  and  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions. His  colonels  were  Dunbar  and  Sir  Peter  Halket.  At  a  meeting  of  colonial  govern- 
ors,' first  called  at  Annapolis,  and  afterward  convened  at  Alexandria,  three  expeditions  were 
planned,  one  against  Fort  Duquesne,  under  Braddock ;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Fronte- 
nac  (Kingston,  U.  C),  under  General  William  Shirley ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point, 
under  General  William  Johnson.  The  last  two  expeditions  have  been  fully  considered  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work. 

General  Braddock,  with  the  force  destined  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne,  left  Alexandria 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Winchester,  reached  WilFs  Creek 
about  the  tenth  of  May.  Here  a  fortification  was  thrown  up,  and  named  Fort  Cumber- 
land. Washington  had  lefl  the  service  on  account  of  a  regulation  by  which  the  cqlonial 
officers  were  made  to  rank  under  those  of  the  regular  army,  but  being  earnestly  urged  by 
General  Braddock  to  accompany  him,  he  consented  to  do  so  in  the  character  of  aid,  and  as 
a  volunteer.  The  great  delay  in  procuring  wagons  for  transporting  the  baggage  and  stores, 
and  in  furnishing  other  supplies,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  to  arouse  the  Indians,  and 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defense. 

On  numbering  his  troops  at  WilFs  Creek,  Braddock  ascertained  that  his  force  consisted 

of  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  ef- 
fective men,  about  one  half  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  royal  regiments.  The 
remainder  were  furnished  by  the  Col- 
onies, among  whom  were  portions  of 
two  independent  companies,  contrib- 
uted by  New  York,  under  Captain  Horatio  Gates,  unto  whom  Burgoyne  surrendered  twenty* 
two  years  later.  Braddock  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  The  advanced  division, 
consisting  of  over  twelve  hundred  men,  he  led  in  person  ;  the  other  was  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  who,  by  slower  marches,  was  to  remain  in  the  rear.  Braddock 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Washington,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,*^  the  whole  army  crossed  the  Monongahela,  and  march- 
ing five  miles  along  its  southwestern  banks,  on  account  of  rugged  hills  on  the  other 
side,  they  again  crossed  to  the  northeastern  shore,  and  proceeded  directly  toward  Fort  Du- 
quesne.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  afterward  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  at  Bos- 
ton when  besieged  by  the  Americans  under  Washington,  led  the  advanced  guard  of  three 

in  falsely  interpreting  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  written  in  French,  hy  which  Washington  was 
made  to  acknowledge  that  Jumonville  was  anoitinattd.  A  pistole  (aboat  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents) 
was  given  as  a  gratuity  to  each  soldier  engaged  in  the  campaign. 

*  Six  colonial  governors  assembled  on  this  occasion,  namely :  Shirley,  of  Massaohosetts ;  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia ;  James  Delancy,  of  New  York  ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dobbs,  of 
North  Carolina.     Admiral  Keppel,  then  in  command  of  his  majesty^s  fleet  in  America,  was  also  present. 
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hundred  men  in  the  order  of  inarch.  ContreqcBur,  the  oommandant  of  Fort  Daqoesne,  had 
been  early  informed  of  the  approach  of  Braddock,  and  his  Indian  scouta  were  out  in  ererj 
direction.  He  had  doubts  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  fort  against  the  English,  and  con- 
templated an  abandonment,  when  Captain  De  Beaujea  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  meet  them  while  on  their  march.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,*  at  the  moment  when  the  English  first  cross- 
ed the  Monongahela,  the  French  and  Indians  took  up  their  line  of  march,  intending  to 
make  the  attack  at  the  second  crossing  of  the  river.  Arriving  too  late,  they  posted  them- 
selves in  the  woods  and  ravines,  on  the  line  of  march  toward  the  fort. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  its  rays  down  fiercely,  when  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela.  A  level  plain  extended  from  the 
river  to  a  gentle  hill,  nearly  half  a  mile  northward.  This  hill  terminated  in  higher  eleva- 
tions thickly  covered  with  woods,  and  furrowed  by  narrow  ravines.*  Next  to  Gage,  with 
his  advanced  party,  was  another  division  of  two  hundred  men,  and  then  came  Braddock 
with  the  column  of  artillery  and  the  maiu  body  of  the  army.  Just  as  Gage  was  ascending 
the  slope  and  approaching  a  dense  wood,  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry  poured  a  deadly  storm 
into  his  ranks.  No  adversary  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  The  British  fired  in  re- 
turn, but  at  random,  while  the  concealed  enemy,  from  behind  trees,  and  rocks,  and  thick 
bushes,  kept  up  rapid  and  destructive  volleys.  Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  was  killed  at  the  first  return  fire,  and  M.  Dumas  took  his  place.  Braddock  ad- 
vanced with  all  possible  speed  to  the  relief  of  the  advanced  guard;  but  so  great  was  their 
panic,  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  artillery  and  other  columns  of  the  array,  and 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  whole.  The  general  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops. 
Himself  and  oificers  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  exhibited  indomitable  courage. 
Washington  ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  Indian  mode  of  skulking,  and 
each  man  firing  for  himself,  without  orders  ;  but  Braddock  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  so 
contrary  to  military  tactics.'  For  three  hours  he  endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  regular 
columns  and  platoons,  as  if  in  battle  with  European  troops  upon  a  broad  plain,  while  the 
concealed  enemy,  with  sure  aim,  was  slaying  his  brave  soldiers  by  scores.  Harassed  on 
every  side,  the  British  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  fired  irregularly,  and  in  several 
instances  shot  down  their  own  ofiicers  without  perceptibly  injuring  their  enemies.  The 
Virginians  under  Washington,  contrary  to  orders,  now  adopted  the  provincial  mode  of  fight- 
ing, and  did  more  execution  than  all  the  rest  of  the  troops.  The  carnage  was  dreadful. 
More  than  half  of  Braddock's  whole  army,  which  made  such  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  eyes 
of  Washington  in  the  morning,'  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  which  disabled  him,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  aflerward.*     Through  the 

^  Mr.  Sparks  visited  this  battle-field  in  1830.  He  says  the  hill  up  which  Gage  and  his  detachment  were 
marching  is  little  more  than  an  inclined  plain  of  aboat  three  degrees.  Down  this  slope  extended  two  ra- 
vines, beginning  near  together,  at  about  one  handred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  different  directions,  until  they  terminated  in  the  valley  below.  In  these  ravines  the  enemy  were 
concealed  and  protected.  In  1830,  they  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  a  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  between  these  ravines  that  the  British  army  was  slaughtered.— -See  Sparks's  Watking- 
ton^  ii.,  474.  Although  nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  battle,  grape-shot  and  bullets  are 
now  sometimes  cut  but  of  the  trees,  or,  with  buttons  and  other  metallic  portions  of  military  equipage,  are 
turned  up  by  the  plowmen. 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  haughty  and  petulant  Braddock  is  said  to  have  remarked  contemptu- 
ously, "  What,  a  Virginia  colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight  !*'  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this 
anecdote  rests  upon  apocryphal  authority. 

'  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say,  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever 
beheld  was  the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  that  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form ;  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched  in  exact  order ;  the  sun  gleamed  from  the  bur- 
nished arms ;  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn 
grandeur  on  the  left. — Sparki. 

*  General  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him  before  he  was  mortally  wounded  himself.  He  wa^ 
conveyed  first  in  a  tumbril,  then  on  horseback,  and  finally  by  his  soldiers  in  their  flight  toward  Fort  Com- 
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slubbornness  of  that  general,  his  contempt  of  the  Indians,  and  the  cowardice  of  many  of  his 
regular  troops,  an  army  thirteen  hundred  strong  was  half  destroyed  and  utterly  defeated 
by  about  one  half  that  number,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  Indians.*  Every  mounted 
officer,  except  Washington,  was  slain  before  Braddock  fell,  and  the  whole  duty  of  distrib- 
uting orders  devolved  upon  the  youthful  colonel,  who  was  almost  too  weak  from  sickness  to 
be  in  the  saddle  when  the  action  commenced.' 

William  Pitt  entered  the  British  ministry  at  the  close  of  1757,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
mras  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1758  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

Lord  Loudoun,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  America,'  was  also  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dinwiddie,  who  left  Virginia  in  January,  1758. 
Loudoun's  deputy,  Francis  Fauquier,  a  man  greatly  es- 
teemed, performed  the  functions  of- governor.  Pitt,  in  his  arrangements,  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Duquesne.  Every  thing  was  devised  upon  a  just  and  liberal  scale. 
Brigadier-general  Forbes*  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  Vir- 
ginian army  was  augmented  to  two  thousand  men.  These  were  divided  into  two  regi- 
ments. The  first  was  under  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  likewise  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Virginia  forces ;  the  second  was  under  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mention- 
ed on  page  441.  After  much  delay  in  the  collecting  of  men  and  munitions,  the  Virginians 
were  ordered  to  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  at  Will's  Creek,  to  join  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  expedition.  The  illness  of  General  Forbes  detained  him  long  in  Philadelphia. 
and,  when  able  to  move,  his  perversity  of  judgment  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

berlaod  after  the  defeat.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  James  Craik.*  He  died  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  1 5th,  and 
was  buried  in  the  road,  to  prevent  his  body  being  discovered  by  the  Indians.  Colonel  Washington  read  the 
impressive  faneral  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  over  it,  by  torch-light.  The  place  of  his  grave  is  a  few 
yards  north  of  the  present  National  Road,  between  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  and 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity,  at  the  Great  Meadows.  It  is  said  (hat  a  man  named  Thoma.^ 
Faacett,  who  was  among  the  soldiers  under  Braddock,  shot  his  general.  Faucett  resided  near  Uniontown. 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  never  denied  the  accusation.  He 
excused  his  conduct  by  the  plea  that  by  destroying  the  general,  who  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fire  from 
behind  trees,  the  remnant  of  the  army  was  saved. 

^  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  at  Fort  Cumberland  nine  days  after  the  battle,  Washington  said,  after 
mentioning  the  slaughter  of  the  Virginia  troops ;  **  In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  re^- 
lars  exposed  all  others  who  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain  death ;  and  at  last,  in  despite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
rally  them."     He  used  similar  language  in  writing  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

'  Colonel  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.f  Sec- 
retary Shirley  was  shot  through  the  head,  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  instantly  killed,  and  among  the  wounded 
officers  were  Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  Colonel  Orme,  Major  Sparks, 
and  Brigade-major  Halket.  Five  captains  were  killed,  and  five  wounded ;  fifteen  lieutenants  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded ;  out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  One  half  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  killed,  and  these  were  stripped  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  '  See  volume  i.,  p.  110. 

*  John  Forbes  was  a  native  of  Petincenet,  Fifesbire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  for  a  physician.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1745.  After  serving  as  quarter-master  general  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  sent  to  America.  The  remainder  of  his  public  career  is  recorded  in 
the  text.  The  fort  at  Will's  Creek  he  called  Cumberland,  in  honor  of  his  former  conunander,  and  the  town 
since  built  there  retains  its  name. 


*  SeepngeSMl. 

t  Speaking  of  this  in  a  letter  to  bis  brother,  be  remarked,  **  By  the  all-powerful  dbpeniations  of  Proridence,  I  have  been  pro 
tecled  beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bulleta  through  my  coat,  and  two  boraea  ahot  under  mo, 
■nd  eaeaped  unhurt,  although  death  waa  lereling  my  companion!  on  every  aide  of  me."  Dr.  Craik,  the  Intimate  friend  of  Waah- 
logton  through  life,  and  who  waa  in  this  battle,  relates  that  fifteen  yeara  afterward,  while  traveling  near  the  Junction  of  the  great 
Kenhawa  and  Ohio  Rivera  In  exploring  wild  lands,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians  with  an  intprpreter.  headed  by  a  ven- 
erable chief.  The  old  chief  aaid  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  Colonel  Washington,  for  in  the  battle  of  the  Monongabela,  he 
had  singled  him  out  aa  a  conspicuous  object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  fifteen  timea,  and  directf^  hia  young  warriors  to  do  tho  same, 
bat  not  one  could  hit  him.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  protected  the  young  hero,  and  ceased  firing  at  him.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Davlea  of  Hanover  (afterward  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey),  when  preaching  to  a  volunteer  com- 
pany a  month  after  the  battle,  said.  In  allttsion  to  Colonel  Washington,  *'  I  can  not  but  hope  Providence  has  hithrrto  preserved 
hia  in  so  algnal  •  manner,  fur  some  Important  service  to  hia  country.*'    Washington  was  never  wounded  in  battle 
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success.  Instead  of  following  Braddock's  road  over  the  mountains,  he  insisted  upon  con* 
structing  a  new  one  farther  northward  ;  and  in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  men  were  in  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  the  British  might 
have  been  successfully  beleaguring  the  fortress  if  Washington's  advice  had  been  heeded. 

General  Forbes  with  six  thousand  men  was  yet  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  !  It  was  November  when  be  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
and  then  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
In  the  mean  while,  Major  Grant,  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Bouquet  to  march  toward  Fort  Duquesne  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  reconnoiter 
the  country,  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it.« 
•  Septal,  '^^^  British  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  both  Major  Grant  and  Major  An- 
^^^'  drew  Lewis,  of  Washington's  regiment  (who  commanded  a  rear  guard),  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Montreal.  The  retreat  of  the  survivors  was  efiected  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Captain  BuUit,  who,  with  fifty  men,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  The 
total  loss  on  that  occasion  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  killed,  and  forty* two  wounded.' 
The  French,  greatly  inspirited  by  this  event,  determined  to  attack  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Loyal 
Hanna,*  before  General  Forbes  should  arrive  from  Fort  Bedford."  A  force  under  De  Vetrie, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  marched  eastward,  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  October  attacked  Bouquet's  camp.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Colonel  Bouquet  lost  sixty-seven  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Indians,  bitterly  disappointed,  left  the  French  in  great  numbers,  and  went 
out  upon  their  hunting-grounds  to  secure  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter. 

General  Forbes  arrived,  toward  the  close  of  October,  at  Loyal  Hanna,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Fort  Bedford  and  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  increasing 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  made  it  appear  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  fort,  and  they  were  about  to  abandon  the  expedition  until  Spring,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne  was  communicated  by  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken.  Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the  expedition  moved  on, 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Washington  forming  the  advanced  corps.  When  he  was  within  a 
days*  march  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was  discovered  by  scouts.  Fear  magnified  his  numbers, 
and  the  garrison  "  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it  at  night,  going  down  the 
Ohio  by  water,  to  the  number  of  ahout  five  hundred  men,  according  to  the  best  information."* 
kNoT.sSb  '^^^  English  took  possession  of  its  site  the  next  day.^  The  blackened  chimneys 
^^^  of  thirty  tenements  stood  in  bold  relief  among  the  ruins.*  The  works  were  re- 
paired, and  the  name  of  Pitt  was  given  to  the  new  fortress.  Af\er  furnishing  two  hundred 
men  from  his  regiment  to  garrison  Fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Washington  marched  back  to  Win- 
chester, from  whence  he  soon  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  county  of  Frederick,  while  he 
was  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  French  being  expelled  from  the  Ohio,  and  the  fear  of  front- 
ier troubles  subsiding,  Washington  determined  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  enfeebled  health 
and  required  attention  to  private  affairs,  and  leave  the  army.  At  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  and  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  raised  in  the  colony." 

'  Marshall,  i.,  25. 

'  Now  Ligonier,  Westmoreland  coonty,  Pennsylvania,  fifty  miles  west  of  Bedford. 

'  This  fort  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Bedford,  the  capital  of  Bedford  coaoty. 

*  Washington's  letter  to  Governor  Fauquier. 

^  Day's  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania^  page  140. 

'  It  was  on  the  oocasion  of  his  visit  to  Williamsburg,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  that  a  touching  event 
in  the  life  of  Washington  is  said  to  have  occurred.  He  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  okl  Capitol  when  the 
House  of  Burgesses  were  in  session,  to  listen  to  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  he  was  perceived  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Robinson,  that  gentleman  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  young  hero,  and  greatly  compli- 
mented  him  for  his  gallantry.  Washington,  who  was  naturally  diffident,  and  never  a  fluent  extemporaneous 
speaker,  was  much  confused.     He  arose  to  exoress  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  but,  blushing  and 
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DeTelopment  of  WMhington's  Military  Chaneter.  Sir  Frederick  Philipee  RoUofon. 

In  this  rapid  sketch — this  mere  hirds-eye  view  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia,  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  those  principles  which  made  that  state  so  eminently  repub- 
lican and  patriotic  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  budding  and 
growth  of  the  military  genius  and  public  esteem  of  him  who  led  our  armies  through  that 
sanguinary  conflict  to  victory  and  renown.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  events  of 
the  war  for  Independence  which  distinguished  the  peninsula  below  Richmond,  lying  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  Rivers. 


stammering,  he  was  unable  to  atter  a  word  intelligibly.  Mr.  Robinson  observed  his  embarrassment,  and 
with  admirable  tact  relieved  him.  ^^  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington/'  he  said ;  "your  modesty  is  equal  to  your 
valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess.'* 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  speaker  of  the  House  on  this  occasion,  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
the  distinguished  Loyalist  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  whuse  portrait  is  printed  on  page  141.  The 
last  surviving  son  of  Colonel  Robinson,  Sir  Frederick  Philipse  Robinson,  died  at  his  residence  at  Brighton, 
England,  on  the  first  of  January,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mansfield. 
Wookl  joa  worry  the  nmn  Ibat  bu  rounil  yoa  in  shiieA? 
Come,  courage,  my  lord,  I  csn  lell  you  good  ne»-s — 
Virgioia  is  conqner'd,  the  rebels  are  beng'd. 
You  are  now  la  go  over  and  see  ibem  eafe  buig*d : 
1  bofie  it  IB  Dot  to  your  nature  ebborrent 
To  sign  for  these  wretches  a  legal  death-warrsnl. 
Were  I  but  in  your  place,  I'm  sure  il  would  luil 
To  >ign  iheir  des,lh- warrants,  and  hang  Ihem  to  boot. 

DUNMOBI. 

My  lord !  I'm  amaeed — have  we  routed  the  foe? 
I  shall  govern  again,  then,  if  matters  be  so  ; 
And  as  to  the  banging,  in  short,  10  be  plain, 
I'll  hang  Ibem  so  well  they'll  ne'er  want  il  again. 
With  regard  to  the  wretches  wbo  thump  at  my  gates,' 
I'll  disclurge  all  their  dues  with  the  rebel  estates ; 
In  less  than  three  months  1  shall  send  a  polacca 
As  deep  as  she'll  swim,  sir,  with  com  and  tobacco." 
"  DitLoava  bktween  Lobus  Mansfield  and  Dunhoke,"  bt  pHiur  FaKXEAtr. 

IJRING  the  progreu  of  more  than  a  cealury  snd  a  quarter,  the  Mr- 
y    giniana  had  TuUy  appreciated  the  principles  or  civil  freedom,  and  par- 
I    tioularly  that  great  truth  that  goTernmcnt  poBsefsea  no  inherent  right 
F  to  tax  the  people  without  their  cotisent.     At  variout  timet,  the  Vir- 
r  ginia  Aswrnbly  had  resiBteil  the  attempt!  or  Parliament  to  levy  taxea 
'     upon  them;  and  when,  in  1764,  the  Stamp  Act  waa  proposed  by  min- 
istera,  they  resolved  never  to  lubmit  to  it.     The  following  year*    ^ 
that  act  became  a  law.     The  Virginia  Houie  of  BurgetsN  were 
in  geaaion,  in  the  old  capital  at  Williamsburg,  when  intelligence  of  the  fact  reached  then. 
They  talked  boldly  in  private,  but  none  were  williag  to  act  bravely  in  public,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  sesaion,  when  Patrick  Henry,  the  yoiingeHt  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
seated  there  for  the  first  lime  only  a  few  days  before,  took  the  lead.     He  had  already 
led  the  Democratic  memben  Bueccrafully  against  a  paper-money  scheme,  the  prime  object 
of  which  was  to  cover  up  defalcations  of  Robinsoii,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony.      Now  he 
ezerled  his  powerR  in  a  broader  field.     Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  a  fly-leaf  of  an 
old  copy  of  "  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,"  he  wrote  live  resolutions,  and  snbmitled  them  to  the 
House.     Tbe^rst  declared  that  the  original  settlers  of  the  colonies  brought  with  them  and 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.      The  second  atHrmed  that  these  privileges,  &js,,  had  been  secured 
to  the  aforesaid  colonists  by  two  royal  charters  granted  by  King  James.      The  f/iiVd  .assert- 
ed that  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  was  the 
distinguishing  charaoleristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  Constitatian 
could  not  exist.     The  fourth  maintained  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  always  enjoyed 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  Assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  that  this 
right  had  been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.     The_/!/}A 

'  This  refera  to  the  (act  Ihal  Dunmore  was  a  great  spendthrift,  and  always  in  debt.  Sueh,  in  truth,  was 
the  ease  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  nnbilily,  at  that  time,  who  were  engaged  in  public  affairs,  not- 
withstanding their  large  incomes.  Mansfield  here  named,  was  the  celebrated  ohief  justice,  who,  beoattse 
he  gave  the  weight  of  hU  legal  opinions,  and  the  services  of  his  pen  against  the  colonists  while  straggling 
for  indepeodeDoe,  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  Americana. 
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Effect  of  Ilenry's  RetoluUoiM.    Eloquence  and  Skill  of  the  Orator.    Dinolution  of  the  AMemUy.    General  CoogroM  propoied. 

resolution,  in  which  was  summed  up  the  essentials  of  the  preceding  four,  declared  '*  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

Had  lightning  from  the  clouds  fallen  in  the  midst  of  that  Assembly,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  startled.  The  boldest  were  astonished  ;  the  timid  were  alarmed  ;  the  loyal  few 
were  amazed  and  indignldt.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  aud  those  who  were  willing  to 
submit  abused  Mr.  Henry  without  stint.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  and  Henry's  energies 
were  aroused  in  all  their  majesty  and  might.  His  eloquence,  sometimes  deeply  pathetic,  at 
other  times  full  of  denunciatory  invective,  shook  that  Assembly  like  thunder  peals.  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  exclaimed,  in  clear  bell-tones,  «  Cesar  had  his  Brutus— Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell ;  and  George  the  Third — "  «  Treason  /"  cried  the  excited  speaker ; 
and  **  Treason  !  Treason  !''  was  shouted  from  every  part  of  the  House.  Henry  did  not 
falter  for  a  moment.  Rising  to  a  loftier  altitude,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  beaming  with  the  fire 
of  exalted  genius,  upon  Robinson,  the  speaker,  he  concluded  the  sentence  with,  '*  may  profit 
by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."* 

The  moment  Henry  sat  down,  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Bland,  Wythe,  and  others,  who  aft- 
erward became  the  boldest  and  most  ardent  opposers  of  British  power,  arose  to  their  feet, 
and  denounced  the  resolutions  as  disloyal,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  Their 
hearts  were  with  Patrick  Henry,  but  their  heads  adjudged  his  course  to  be  premature  and 
injudicious.  Again  Henry  took  the  floor,  and  his  eloquence,  like  an  avalanche,  crushed  the 
most  sturdy  opposition.  The  resolutions  were  carried  ;  the  fifth  by  a  majority  of  only  one. 
They  formed  the  first  gauntlet  of  positive  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch, 
and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  storm  of  revolution  which  soon  swept  over  the  land.  In 
Henry's  absence,  the  next  day,  the  resolutions  were  reconsidered  and  modified,  and  the  fifth 
one  stricken  out.  But  manuscript  copies  were  already  pn  their  way  to  other  colonies,  and 
the  timidity  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  did  not  soflen  their  force.' 

Francis  Fauquier  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  acting  chief  magistrate 
of  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  and,  for  his  many  virtues  and  righteous 
administration  of  afiairs,  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  '  As  a  man,  he  sympathized  with  the 
Legislature ;  but  as  the  king's  representative,  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  prerogative  in  sup- 
pressing disloyalty.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  action  of  the  Burgesses 
in  adopting  Henry's  resolutions,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  ordered  a  new  election.  The 
eloquence  of  Henry  seemed  to  have  touched  every  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion  ;  and  every 
where  the  people  re-elected  the  friends  of  the  resolutions,  and  filled  the  seats  of  their  oppos- 
ers with  tried  patriots. 

Within  a  fortnight  af^er  those  resolutions  went  abroad,  Massachusetts  invited  the  other 
colonies  to  meet  her  in  a  general  representative  Congress  at  New  York.  Fauquier  refused 
to'  call  the  Virginia  Assembly  together  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  thereto. 
Confiding  in  the  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the  other  colonies,  the  members  elect  signed  a 
letter  to  the  Congress,  in  which  they  promised  to  acquiesce  in  any  action  that  might 
be  had.     That  Congress  was  held  in  October,^  and  the  rights  of  the  American  col- 


*  Wirt^s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  Robinson  had  reasons  for  disliking  Henry,  and  woold  gladly  have 
omahed  his  inflaence  in  the  bud.  Already  he  had  thwarted  the  speaker  in  bis  attempts  to  insure  his  power 
and  put  money  into  his  own  parse  at  the  public  cost,  by  defeating  a  bill  which  provided  for  new  issues  of 
paper  money,  on  the  loan-office  plan.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  speaker,  Robinson  was  treasurer  of  all 
sums  voted  by  the  Assembly,  and  he  had  the  means  of  loaning  money  to  his  friends  and  to  himself.  He 
had  already  done  so,  and  was  now  anxious  to  have  a  colonial  loan-office  established  by  which  he  might  shift 
the  responsibility  'of  loaning  to  men  unable  to  repay,  from  himself  to  the  colony.  Henry  foresaw  the  evils 
of  thli  scheme,  and  his  wisdom  was  made  manifest,  when,  in  the  following  year,  Robinson  died,  and  his  de- 
falcations were  made  known. 

'  See  a  notice  of  copies  of  these  resolutions  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  on  page  466,  voU 
ttme  i. 
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oniet  were  lo  lucidly  let  rotth  in  their  declaration,  that  the  people  lacked  no  aure  guide  in 
theii  future  courae.' 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1 766,  and  Virginia,  rejoicing  with  hope  like  her  lifter 
colonies,  tent  an  addreu  of  thanki  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  voted  a  (tatue  to  hia 
majesty  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude  and  love.*  Like  her  liiter  colonies,  she  wu  d«omed  to 
diiappointment,  and  her  sincere  loyally  was  speedily  Iransrormed  into  open  rebellion.  From 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  wrought  hand  in 
hand  with  the  other  colonies  in  eflbrtx  to  obtain  justice  and  maintain  popular  liberty. 

Grovernor  Fauquier  died  early  in  176S,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Botetourt.  That 
gentleman  bore  to  his  people  assurances  that  the  king  and  Parliament  were  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  doing  juatioe  h>  the  colonies,  and  that  all  the  obnoxious  acts  would  be  speedily  re- 
pealed. These  assurances,  and  the  escelle at  character  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  allayed 
the  excitement  in  Virginia  for  a  while,  and  her  people  looked  forward  to  seasons  of  prosper- 
ity and  repose.  Their  dream  wai  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  intelligence  came  that  the 
engine  of  oppression  was  again  at  work,  and  new  sohemci  for  harassing  the  coloniea  wer« 
maturing.  Virginia  waa  much  excited  when  its  Legislature  for  1769  convened.  Among 
its  members  was  Thomas  Jefierson,  of  Albemarle  couniy,  a  young  lawyer  of  eminent  abili- 
ties, liberality  of  views,  and  boldness  of  character.  His  Urst  act  in  the  Assembly  evinced 
his  apprecialion  of  freedom  ;  he  proposed  a  law  which  should  give  the  masters  of  slaves  un- 
restricted right  to  emancipate  them.  This  motion  did  not  succeed,  hut  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  his  talents,  and  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  eoonlerreeolu- 
tions,  and  addresses  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,*  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  then  just  received.  In  these  resolutions  Virginia'displayed  a  man- 
ifest disposition  to  consider  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  a  common  one.  The  governor,  on 
being  informed  of  their  proceedin^rs,  as  in  duly  bound,  and  conformable  to  his  oath,  dissolved 
them.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern;  forme<l  ihem- 
selves  into  a  voluntary  convention  ;  drew 
up  articles  of  association  against  the  uie  of 
any  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ian  ;  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people,  and  then  repaired  lo  their  several 
counties.  All  were  re-elected  except  those 
who  had  declined  assent  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  majority.'  Botetourt,  unlike  some 
of  the  royal  governor*,  did  not  make  the 
matter  a  jiersonal  consideration,  lose  bis 
temper,  and  act  unjustly  and  unwisely; 
but,  following  the  prescribed  line  of  duty, 
be  courteously  endeavored  to  prevent  rebell- 
ious proceedings  and  to  allay  excitement.     He  was  esteemed  by  all  parties ;  and,  aa  we 

'  See  page  464,  volume  l  '  See  page  472,  voliime  i. 

'  The  rooiD  used  for  pnblia  meetings  is  in  ihe  rear  buildiog  oftbe  old  Rsleigb  laveni  al  Williamsburg, 
and  up  lo  the  day  at  my  visit  it  had  remsioed  unallered.  Carpenters  were  Ihea  at  work  remodeling  ita 
style,  Tor  the  purpose  oT  making  it  a  ball-room  ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  Ihal  apartment,  hallowed  by  so  many 
associations  oonnecled  with  our  vnr  Tor  independence,  has  scarcely  an  orif;inai  feature  left.  Had  my  visit 
been  deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  been  portrayed.  Neat  wainscoting  of 
Virginia  pine  ornamented  the  sides  below  and  partly  between  the  windows,  and  over  the  tlre-placs,  wbieh 
was  spacious.  This  view  is  from  the  entraoce  door  from  the  front  portion  of  Ihe  building.  On  the  left 
were  two  large  windows ;  on  the  ri|iht  were  two  windows  and  a  door ;  and  on  each  side  oT  tbe  fire-place 
was  a  door  opening  into  small  passage  ways,  from  the  exterior.  Throogb  Ihe  door  on  the  left  is  seen  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  wood-work  painted  a  lead 
color.  la  Ibis  room  the  leading  patriots  of  Virginia,  including  Washington,  held  many  secret  caucuses,  and 
planned  many  schemea  for  the  overthrow  of  royal  rule  in  the  coloniea.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw 
engsgedinlhe  work  exchange  seemed  to  me  like  actual  desecration;  for  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and  the  Apcrilo 
room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Fanenil  Hall  is  lo  Massachusetts.  *  JelTerson's  Memoirs,  i.,  < 
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have  Ken,  his  death,  which  Dccurred  in  1771,  was  con  si  ile  red  a  public  oalamily,  and  mourned 
as  a  public  beieavemeut. 

Botetourt  wai  auoceeded  by  Jobu  Murray,  earl  or  Dunmore,  who  was  the  lait  royal 
governor  of  Virginia.  He  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore  as  Goremor  of  New  York,  in 
1770,  yd  on  the  death  of  Bo-  so  essential  in  pubhc  life,  and 

tetourt,  was  tiansferred  to  Vir-  posMssed  of  an  inritable  temper 

ginia.     During  his  delay  in  leav-  and  vindictive  spirit.     In  man- 

iug  New  York,  the  government  ners  and  feelings  he  was  the  re- 

was    administered   by   William  '  verse   of  Botetourt,  and  before 

Nelson,  president  of  the  council   .  he  was  fairly  seated  in  the  ofE- 

of  the  colony,  and  father  of  one  |  oial  chair,  he  bad  quarreled  with 

of  the  signers  of  Ike  Declaration  tame  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

of  Independence.     Dunmore  did  oolony.     He  evinced  a  disposl- 

not  arrive  in  Virginia  unlil  the  tlon  to  disregard  the  rule*  of  co- 

aummer  of  1772.     A  knowledge  lonial  law,  and  to  act  independ- 

ot  his  character,  which  pre-    ^ — \  ent  of  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 

ceded  him,  made    the  Vir-    \^    J*^  p'^- 

ginians  uneasy.     He  was  a       /^^//7f  'T^,^ ^^^' -/^         ^^    March,     1773,    the 
Scotch  nobleman ;  descended     (/  fpyC'^f/^^  ff  Cy     House  of  Burgesses  received 


from  an  ancient  family  ;  full  oopiea  of  an  address  and  res- 

of  aristocratic  ideas  ;    ilefi-      — — '  '  olutions  from  the  Massachu- 


cient  in  sound  judgment  and      g.  q  di<  i      *^^*  Assembly,  in  wbiob  the 

that  common  sense  which  is  grievances    of  that    colony 

were  set  forth ;  and  they  expressed  their  concurrence  and  sympathy  with  tbeir  brethren  in 
New  England.  Jefferson,  Henry,  Blchard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolpb,  the  speaker, 
urged  immediate  and  bold  action,  and  through  their  efiorts  a  committee  of  vigilance  was 
appointed*  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  authentic  Intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  ,Hiirrhio. 
Parliament  or  ministry  as  might  afieot  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  This  commit-  "^ 
tee  was  also  authorized  to  open  a  correspondenoa  and  communication  with  the  other  col- 
onies.* 

They  were  about  to  adopt  other  resoluliona  equally  unsubmissive  to  royal  rule,  when 
their  proceedings  were  out  short  by  Dunmore,  who  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  met,  however,  the  next  day,  and  dispatched  a  circular  letter  contain- 
ing  the  resolutions  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies.     The  General  Court 


'  These  are  copied  Trom  the  third  volume  of  the  CocuinniMry  Hiitory  ef  Stw  York,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
O'CBllBKban. 

*  Tho  DOmmiltM  consisted  oT  Pejlon  Randolph,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  Richard  Bland,  Riohard  Henry 
Lee,  Benjamin  HarriKin,  Eilmnnd  PenJIeton.  Patrick  Henry,  Dudlej  Di)rf[es,  Dabnoy  Carr,  Archilwld  Carej, 
■nd  Thomas  Jelferaon.  This  committee  wu  fornied  at  ■  caucus  held  in  a  private  room  in  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  the  evening  berore  it  was  proposed  in  the  House.  The  cniieus  conxisted  or  PalHck  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Francis  Lichtfoot  Lee,  Thomas  Jrflerson,  Dabney  Carr  (his  brothar-in-law),  and  iwo  or  three 
others.  Strong  rmolutioos  were  drawn  up,  and  it  vas  proponed  ifaat  Mr.  Jefferson  ihnuid  submit  Ihcm  to 
the  House,  Desirous  of  bringing  into  notice  the  brilliant  talents  of  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  JefTtrwn  |>ropoi«d  that 
kt  ahould  submit  them.  It  was  a|;reed  lo,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Carr  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
lions.  They  were  carried,  and  the  abore  commiilee  of  correspondence  was  appoiniei}.  Virginia  and  Maa- 
sacbuselts  have  disputed  for  Ibe  honor  oToriginalinE  committees  or  correspondence.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring  to  paf;e  494,  volume  i.,  that  the  address  of  the  people  of  Maisachusctts,  in  which  their  Rrievancei 
sod  their  rights  were  stated,  and  which  called  ont  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  when  their  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  formed,  contained  a  recommend slion  to  appoint  sach  ccmmitlecs  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  that  provinoe.  In  Massachuscils,  this  reeommendiLtian  was  made  some  six  weeks  befuro  the 
action  on  tbe  subject  took  place  in  tfae  Virginia  Legislature.  Maisschusells  was  the  Hrtt  lo  iMggal  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  witliin  itt  own  domain ;  Virginia  was  the  (4rst  to  appoint  a  comminec  for  na- 
tiomil  correspondence.  And  yet  each  colony  seems  nciually  to  have  originated  the  idea;  for,  according  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  mossengera  from  the  respective  Legislatures,  bearing  the  resolutions  of  each,  passed 
each  other  on  the  way. — See  JeOenon's  letter  to  Samuel  A.  Wells,  1819,  in  tbe  appendix  lo  his  Mtmvirt, 
page  100. 
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or  Miuachuselt*  responded  by  the  appointment  of  ■  committee  of  Gfteea,  initructing  them 
to  urge  the  other  eoloniea  to  take  limilar  action.     The  New  England  col<Hiiea,  and  Penn- 
lylvania  and  Mar}'land.  did  *o,  and  thu«  wbb  formed  the  fint  aound  link  of  our  confederacy. 
The  Botton  Port  Bill,'  which  waa  to  go  into  effect  on  the  fint  of  June,  1774,  had  ex- 
cited the  greatett  aympalhy  for  the  people  of  Boiton  throughout  the  coionies,  an^  on  the 
twenty- fourth  of  May  the  Virginia  Auembty  adopted  itroug  reMlutiona  of  condolence,  and 
appointed  the  fint  of  June  to  be  obeerTcd 
as  a  fast.     Dunmore  was  highly  ofl~ended, 
officiaUy,  and  the  next  day  dissolved  them 
by   ft  Terbal   proclamation.'     The  dele- 
gates, eighty-nine   in   number    (of  whom 
Washington  was  one),  immediately  anem- 
bled  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  organized  themaelvee  into  a  volun- 
tary convention,  and  prepared  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  an  attack  upon  one  colony  was 
RuiKiK  T*v»«w.'  j^  attack  upon  all.     They  recommended 

■ereral  important  raeasores.     Among  other  propositions  was  one  for  a  General  Congress, 
a  proposition  which  was  made  by  Massachusetts  six  days  afterward,'  and  being  immediately 
sent  forth,  was  heartily  concurred  in  by  all  the  other  colonies  except  Georgia.     Twenty- 
five  of  the  delegates  remained  at  Williamsburg  to  engage  in  the  religioua  services  of  the 
appointed  fast-day.      While  awaiting  its  arrival, ■  they  received  an  account  ofa 
town  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  invited  Id 
enter  into  a  general  non-importation  agreement.     The  twenty-five  delegates  did  not  feel  an- 
thorized  to  act  in  a  matter  of  ao  much  gravity,  and  therefore  only  recommended,  by  a  circular, 
that  the  Burgesses  should  meet  again  in  convention  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gusts    Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  all  the  Buigeases  who  met  at  the  Raleigh 
were  present  on  that  day.     They  adopted  resolutions  to  import  no  more  slaves,  nor 
British  goods,  nor  tea ;  and,  if  colonial  grievances  were  not  speedily  redressed,  to  export  no 
more  tobacco  to  England,  and  not  to  deal  with  any  merchants  who  should  refuse  to  sign 
the  agreement.     They  recommended  the  cultivation  of  such  articles  of  husbandry,  inslesd 
of  tobacco,  as  might  form  a  proper  basis  for  manufactures  of  all  sorts  ;  and  also  particularly 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  the  multiplying  of  them,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  as  few  as  possible.     On  the  5th  of  August  they  chose  seven  delegates  to  represent 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  appointed  to  meet  on  the  fifth  of  September  follow- 

'  See  page  503,  volume  i. 

*  Dunmorc'a  speech  an  that  Dccasicm  wns  very  brief.  The  rotlowing  i^  a  copy  :  "  Mr.  Sptaktr,  and  gm. 
llimtn  of  Iht  Hatitt  of  BurgiMiit, — I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  published  by  order  of  joor  (loese,  conceiveil 
in  such  lerm)<  as  reflects  highly  upon  his  Msjealy  and  the  Parlianient  ofGrent  Brilwu,  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

Notvilhslnnding  ibis  act  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  the  delegates  did  not  omit  to  carry  out  arrange- 
menls  which  Ihey  had  made  for  hoaorinf;  Lady  Dunmore  with  a  ball  an  Ihe  27(h.  Every  mark  of  respect 
■nd  attenlioD  was  paid  to  Lord  Dunmore  and  bis  lady  on  that  occasion,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  bad  oc- 
curred. In  fact,  accarding  lo  entries  in  Washington's  Diary,  the  matter  was  not  made  personal  ai  all,  for 
no  Ihe  day  al^er  the  dissolution  or  the  As.wmbly,  atthougb  be  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  expressions  of  sym- 
pHtby  for  the  people  of  BosLon,  he  remarks,  "  Rode  out  with  the  governor  to  bis  farm,  and  breakfasted  with 
him  there." 

'  When  I  visited  Williamsburg  in  December,  1848.  lbs  front  part  of  the  old  Rslei|;b  laveru  had  been  torn 
down,  and  a  building  in  modem  vtyle  was  erected  in  ila  place.  The  old  lavem  was  in  ibe  form  of  an  L, 
one  portion  fronting  the  street,  the  other  eitendinf;  at  right  angles,  in  the  rear.  Both  parts  were  precisely 
alike  in  exiernal  appearance,  and  as  (he  roar  building  was  vet  standing  and  nnallered,  I  am  able  to  give  a 
restored  viawof  the  RaUigh,  as  it  appeared  during  the  Rovolution.  The  wooden  bust  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh, 
which  gioced  the  from  of  Iho  old  inn,  now  ornamenls  Ihe  new  building. 

'  The  latter  colony  oould  not  have  heard  of  ihe  action  of  the  former,  and  Iberefore'tberecommendatioa 
was  as  original  with  it  as  with  Virginia. 
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PelegitBi  to  tba  ContincDUl  CoogreM.    Expedition  against  the  Indiana.    Dunmore's  Schemes.    Camp  at  the  Great  KeiUiwfaa. 

iDg,  in  Philadelphia/  and  then  adjourned,  each  pledged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  efieot  the 
results  contemplated  in  their  proceedings. 

'^Yhile  these  clouds  of  difficulty  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  Virginia  politics,  and 
the  colony  was  menaced  with  civil  war,  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  had  commenced  fierce 
hostiliti^,  and  were  driving  civilization  hack  from  its  adventurous  settlements  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Although  several  tiroes  chastised,  they  were  still  hold.  In  1764,  Colonel 
Bouquet,'  having  dispersed  the  Indians  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country, 
by  the  way  of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  compelled  the  head  men  of  the  tribes  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Shawnees  and  Dela wares  in  the  Ohio  county  still  continued  hostile.  Bou- 
quet, the  same  year,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Muskingum,  awed  the  Indians,  procured 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and  for 
several  years  they  kept  comparatively  quiet,  though  exhibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  deadly 
hostility. 

Early  in  1777,  the  hatchet  again  fell  with  terrible  fury  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  its  keenness  was  heightened  by  the  encouragement  which  the  savages  received 
from  a  few  white  scoundrels,  who  hoped  to  gain  personal  advantage  in  the  contest.  The 
scheme  which  Governor  Dunmore  afterward  entered  into  for  banding  these  forest  tribes 
against  the  colonists,  has  left  upon  his  memory  the  suspicion  that  even  thus  early,  in  view 
of  impending  hostilities,  he  had  tampered  with  them,  through  his  agents,  and  made  them 
bold.  History  gives  no  positive  warrant  for  suspicions  so  damning,  and  we  may  charitably 
hope  that  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, ^  was  under- 
taken with  a  sincere  desire  to  save  the  colony  from  their  cruel  incursions.  It  is  true, 
Dunmore  was  very  tardy  in  his  preparations,  and  his  expedition  did  not  march  until  the 
voice  of  his  indignant  people  compelled  him  to  go,  and  alert  suspicion  made  him  fearful  of 
its  consequences. 

The  chief  rendezvous  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  on  the  Sciota,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Pickaway  county,  Ohio.  There  were  three  principal  towns,  and  against  these  Dun- 
more marched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  early  in  August.  ^  The  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  ;  one  composing  the  lefl  wing,  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  the  other  led  by  Dunmore  in  person.  The  left  wing  struck  the  Great  Kenawha, 
and  followed  that  stream  to  the  Ohio ;  the  right  wing  passed  the  mountains  of  the  Poto- 
mac gap,  and  reached  the  Ohio  a  little  above  Wheeling.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
to  form  a  junction  before  reaching  the  Indian  villages.  Lewis  encamped  on  the  site  of 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  on  the  sixth  of  October.  In  expecta- 
tion of  the  approach  of  Dunmore,  he  cast  up  no  intrenchroents.  In  this  exposed  situation, 
he  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  by  one  thousand  chosen  warriors  of  the  west- 
em  confederacy  under  the  celebrated  Cornstalk,  who  came  from  the  Pickaway  Plains  to 
confront  Colonel  Lewis  before  the  other  division  should  join  him.*     So  stealthily  had  the 

'  The  following  were  the  delegates  appointed :  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Wash- 
higtoo,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edrotind  Pendleton.  These  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  that  body. 

*  Henry  Bouquet  was  of  French  descent.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army  in 
1756.  He  was  active  in  bis  co-operations  with  General  Forbes,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Afnherst. 
That  officer  sent  him  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  with  stores,  in  1763.  He  was  attacked  on  his  way  by  a  pow- 
erfol  body  of  Indians,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1764,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  he  was  successful  in  the  Ohio 
county.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier.  He  died  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  February, 
1766. 

'  Stuart,  in  his  Memoir  of  Indian  Wan^  and  Withers,  in  his  ChronicUt  of  Border  War/are,  express  the 
opinion,  and  adduce  strong  corroborating  evidence  of  its  truth,  that  Dunmore  arranged  the  expedition  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  whole  Indian  force  should  fall  upon  and  annihilate  Lewis's  detachment,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  physical  strength,  and  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  Virginians.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fact  of  the  great  body  of  Indians  leaving  their  towns  and  marching  directly  to  attack  Lewis,  when  Dunmore, 
with  a  force  equally  strong,  was  approaching  in  another  direction,  gives  the  color  of  probability  to  these 
suspicions.  His  subsequent  conduct  in  inciting  servile  war  in  Virginia,  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  so 
nefarioos  a  scheme.  ^ 
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Battle  at  Mount  Pleasant  March  to  the  Shawnee  Towns.  Old  ChiOicothe.  Fort  Gower. 

Indians  approached,  that  within  one  hour  after  Lewis's  scouts  discovered  those  of  the  enemy 
a  general  battle  was  in  progress. 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  a  brother  of  the  general,  with  three  hundred  men,  received  the 
first  assault.  He  and  his  aid,  Hugh  Allen,  were  mortally  wounded,  and  so  overwhelming 
in  numbers  and  fierce  in  aspect  were  the  assailants,  that  his  line  broke  and  gave  way.* 
At  this  moment,  a  party  under  Colonel  Fleming  attacked  the  enemy's  right,  and,  being  sus- 
tained by  a  reserve  under  Colonel  Field,  the  Indians  were  driven  back.  The  battle  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  slowly  retreating 
from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  gigantic  Cornstalk  encouraged  them  with  the  words,  "  Be 
strong  !  Be  strong  !'"  The  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  it  being  upon  a  point  at  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  made  every  retreat  of  the  enemy  advantageous  to  the  Virginians,  because 
as  their  line  extended  from  river  to  river,  forming  the  base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  it 
was  lengthened,  and  consequently  weakened.  The  belligerents  rested  within  rifle  shot  of 
each  other,  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  until  sunset.  The  battle  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
neither  party  could  fairly  claim  the  victory.  The  Virginians  lost  one  half  of  their  com- 
missioned officers,  and  fifly-two  privates  were  killed.  The  Indians  lost,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  During  the  night  they  retreated,  but  Lewis  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  pursue  them.  Lieutenant  Shelby  (the  hero  at  King's  Mountain,  and  after- 
ward governor  of  Kentucky)  was  lefl  in  command  of  a  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  until 
July,  1775. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Lewis  received  orders  from  Dunmore  to  hasten  on 
toward  the  Shawnee  towns,  on  the  Sciota,  and  join  him  at  a  point  eighty  miles  distant. 

Dunmore  was  ignorant  of  the  battle,  and  the  weakened  con- 
\  dition  of  Lewis's  division.  But  the  latter  did  not  hesitate. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  he  pressed  on- 
ward,  through  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  Congo 
Creek,  in  Pickaway  township,  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Shawnee  or  Shawanese  towns.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Indians  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  borough  of  West- 
fall,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sciota,  and  was  called  Old  Chil- 
licothe^  there  being  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  When 
Colonel  Lewis  arrived,  he  found  Dunmore  and  his  party  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  governor  had  descended  the  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hock  hocking,  where  he  built  a 
redoubt  or  block-house,  and  called  it  Fort  Gower.*     From  this  point  he  marohed  up  that 


*  From  a  ^*  Song  of  Lament,"  written  at  the  time,  I  quote  the  following  stanzas,  which  are  more  re- 
markable for  pathos  than  poetry  : 

'*  Ck)lonel  Lewis  and  some  noble  captains.  And  now  we  mourn  ibr  brave  Hugh  Alleii, 

Did  down  to  death  like  Uriah  go,  Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohia 

Alas !  their  heads  wound  up  in  napkins,  ^^  . ,      ^^       .  .  ^  «.,        ,  ^ 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  ^^  "«"  ^"^  *"»«*»?  '^^"^  ^^  H*»*^«» 

For  all  bis  wondrous  works  below. 

Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallon  Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  giren 

Upon  the  mountains  of  GUboa,  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio." 

«  Howison's  History  of  Virginia^  ii.,  15. 

>  This  little  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Pickaway  Plains  upon  which  the  towns  of  the  Shawnees  were 
built.  These  plains  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sciota,  and  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  Ohio.  When 
first  cultivated  by  the  whites,  the  soil  was  a  black  vegetable  mold,  the  result  of  long  ages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  for  many  years  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  was  an  average 
yield.  This  region  was  for  many  generations  the  principal-  rendezvous  of  Indian  chiefs  in  council,  in  the 
Ohio  country,  and  here  many  victims,  brought  from  the  frontier  settlements,  endured  the  torments  of  savage 
cruelty. — See  Howe^s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  page  403. 

Explanation  of  the  Map. — a  a,  the  ancient  works  at  Circleville;  6,  Logan^s  cabin  near;  c,  Old  Chilli 
cothe  ;  </,  Black  Mountain ;  e,  Cornstalk^s  town  ;  f  Squaw's  town  ;  g,  Council-house ;  A,  the  point  where 
Dunmore  and  Colonel  Lewis  met ;  i,  the  camp  of  Colonel  Lewis ;  j\  Camp  Lewis ;  m,  High  Lands. 

*  This  was  in  Athens  township.  Dunmore  was  a  great  admirer  of  Earl  Gower,  and  in  honor  of  that  no- 
bleman he  named  this,  the  first  fort  he  ever  erected. 
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Junction  of  the  Anniea  of  Dunmore  and  Lewis.  Camp  Charlotte.  Logan  and  Craaap. 

I  '  ,  „  , 

Stream  into  the  Indian  country,  and  when  Lewis  arrived,  he  was  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sippo  Creek,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  the  present  village  of  Circleville. 
Dunmore  called  his  station  Camp  Charlotte,^  and  hither  the  Indians,  dispirited  by  their  en- 
gagement with  Colonel  Lewis,  and  perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  towns  to  be  inevita- 
ble, came  to  treat  for  peace.  Dunmore  had  been  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Indians, 
borne  by  a  white  man  named  Elliot,'  and  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  instead  of 
striking  a  blow  of  annihilation,  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  ulterior  designs  for  making  these 
warriors  subservient  to  his  use  in  enslaving  Virginia.  Colonel  Lewis  was  greatly  irritated 
because  Dunmore  would  not  allow  him  to  crush  the  enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians, eager  for  revenge,  almost  mutinied.*  The  treaty  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  troops,  amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  in  number.  The  Shawnee  chiefs  were  quite 
numerous.  Cornstalk  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
adroitly  charged  upon  the  white  people  the  causes  of  the  war,  in  consequence,  principally, 
of  the  murder  of  the  family  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  a  few  months  previously.*     Logan, 

>  Camp  Charlotte,  according  to  Charles  Whittlesy,  Esq.  (from  whose  discourse  before  the  Hiiiorical  and 
Philotopkical  Society  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  in  1840,  the  principal  facts  of  this  narrative  have  been  gleaned), 
was  apon  the  farm  then  (1840)  owned  by  Thomas  J.  Wlnship,  Esq.  Camp  Lewis  was  situated  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Camp  Charlotte. 

*  The  Tory  companion  of  Girty  and  M'Kee. 

'  From  concurrent  testimony,  it  appears  that  suspicions  of  Dunmore^s  treachery  was  rife  in  the  camp,  and 
for  that  reason  Lewis  was  more  disposed  to  disobey  his  orders.  It  is  said  that  Dunmore,  in  the  violence  of 
his  anger,  because  his  subaltern  insisted  upon  fighting,  drew  his  sword  upon  Lewis,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  persisted  in  his  disobedience. 

*  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  on  page  313,  where  a  copy  of  Logan's  speech  to  Dunmore,  as  pre- 
served by  Jefferson,  is  given.  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  in  an  able  discourse  delivered  before  the  Maryland  Hi$» 
toriccU  Society  in  May,  1851,  has  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  fully  acquit  Colonel  Cresap  of  the  charge 
made  in  the  reported  speech  of  Logan,  and  removed  the  foul  stain  of  cold-blooded  murder  which  has  so  long 
rested  upon  the  fair  fame  of  a  brave  and  honorable  man.  It  appears  that,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  Michael 
Cresap  was  upon  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  engaged  in  planting  a  settlement.  Some  pioneers  on  their 
way  to  make  a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  resolved  to 
attack  an  Indian  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  and  solicited  Cresap  to  command  the  expedition.  He 
advised  them  to  forbear,  and,  with  him,  they  all  repaired  to  Wheeling.  Dr.  Connelly,  whom  Lord  Dunmore 
had  appointed  magistrate  of  West  Augusta,  sent  Cresap  word,  on  the  21st  of  April,  that  an  Indian  war  was 
inevitable.  Cresap,  always  vigilant,  called  a  council  of  the  pioneers,  and  on  the  26th  made  solemn  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Indians.  They  established  a  new  post  of  defense,  and  the  very  next  day  two  canoes, 
filled  with  painted  savages,  appeared.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  when  a  skirmish  en- 
sued. One  man  was  killed,  and  several  Indians  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  return  of  the  pursuing  party, 
an  expedition  against  the  settlement  of  Logan,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  thirty  miles  above 
Wheeling,  was  proposed.  Cresap  raised  his  voice  against  the  proposed  expedition,  for  the  people  of  Logan^s 
settlement  seemed  rather  friendly  than  otherwise.  His  council  prevailed,  and  the  pioneers  proceeded  that 
evening  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  at  the  month  of  Donlap's  Creek,  on  the  Monoogahela,  now  the  site  of 
Brownsville. 

Other  white  people  upon  the  Ohio  were  less  cautious  and  humane.  On  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  nearly  op- 
posite Logan's  settlement,  was  the  cabin  of  a  man  named  Baker,  where  rum  was  sold  to  the  Indians,  which 
consequently  augmented  the  savageism  of  their  nature.  On  account  of  the  shooting  of  two  Indians  near 
Yellow  Creek,  by  a  settler  named  Myers,  the  savages  resolved  to  cross  over  and  murder  Baker's  family.  A 
squaw  revealed  the  plot  to  Baker's  wife,  and  twenty  white  men,  armed,  were  concealed  in  and  around  his 
cabin.  The  next  morning  early,  three  squaws,  with  an  infant  and  four  Indian  men,  unarmed,  came  to  Ba- 
ker's. The  whole  party  of  red  people  became  intoxicated,  an  affray  occurred,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indians 
were  massacred,  except  the  infant.  Logan's  mother,  brother,  and  sister,t  were  among  the  slain.  The 
vengeance  of  the  chief  was  aroused,  and  during  nearly  all  of  that  summer  Logan  was  out  upon  the  war-path. 
Michael  Cresap  was  known  to  be  a  leader  among  the  pioneers  upon  the  Ohio,  and  Logan  supposed  he  was 
oonoemed  in  the  affair.l     The  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  Cresap  was 

*  The  Indiaa  luine  of  Logan,  seeording  to  oompeteot  authori^  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayor,  waa  Ta-ga-JtOa,  which  meaaa  **  ahort 
dreaa." 

t  Thia  aqoaw  waa  tbo  wife  for  tha  time  of  John  GIbaon,  Uie  Indian  trader,  to  whom  the  repnted  apeech  of  Logan  waa  com 
municafied.    Her  infant,  who  waa  aaved,  waa  eared  for  by  Oibion. 

X  Logan  evidently  held  Creaap  reaponaible,  aa  appeara  by  die  foBowiag  note,  qnoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  page  Sft.  It  waa  writtao 
wiih  ink  made  of  gunpowder  and  water,  at  the  command  of  Logan,  by  WUllam  Robinaon,  who  had  been  made  a  priaoner  by 
that  chief  nine  daya  before : 

**  C  Art  AM  CBSaAF,~What  did  yon  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  Creek  for  f    The  white  people  UUed  my  kin  at  Coneatoga,  a 
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who  was  then  at  Old  Chiliicothe,  disdained  to  meet  the  white  men  in  council,  and  sat  sullenly 
in  his  cabin  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  Dunmore  sent  a  messenger  (John  Gibson')  to 
Logan,  to  invite  him  to  attend  the  council.  The  chief  took  Gibson  into  the  woods,  and  sit- 
ting down  upon  a  mossy  root,  he  told  him  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and,  as  that  officer  related, 
shedding  many  bitter  tears.  He  refused  to  go  to  the  council,  but,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  de- 
liberations by  seeming  opposition,  he  sent  a  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  Gibson,  to  Governor  Dun- 
more.     That  speech,  as  preserved  in  print,'  has  been  greatly  admired  for  its  pathetic  eloquence.' 

with  his  young  family  in  Maryland,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.*  It  is  also  demonstrated  that 
at  about  the  hour  when  the  massacre  took  place,  two  canoes,  with  Indians  painted  and  prepared  for  war,  ap- 
proached. The  appearance  fully  corroborated  the  disclosures  of  the  squaw,  and  justified  the  vigilance  (but 
not  the  murder  of  women  and  unarmed  men)  by  the  neighbors  of  Baker. 

^  John  Gibson,  who  afterward  became  a  major  general,  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  an  active  man  among 
the  settlers  on  the  Ohio.  Washington  esteemed  him  as  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  in  1781  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  western  military  department.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Irvine  in  1782. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1788;  was  major  general  of  militia,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  Indian  territory  during  the  adminintrations  of  Jeflcrson  and  Madison.  He  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Alleghany  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  George  Gibson,  who  was 
mortnlly  wounded  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  Ohio,  was  his  nephew. 

'  Gibson  repeated  the  substance  to  Dunmore  and  other  officers.  They  wrote  it  down,  and,  on  returning 
to  Williamsburg,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette^  February  4,  1775.  This  was  the  name 
of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia.  It  was  first  issued  at  Williamsburg  in  1736,  a  sheet  about 
twelve  inches  by  six  in  size.  It  was  printed  weekly  by  William  Parks,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  annum.  No 
other  paper  was  published  in  Virginia  until  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  in  1765-6.  The  Gazette  was  so 
much  under  government  control,  that  Jefferson  and  others  got  Mr.  Rind  to  come  from  Maryland  and  pub- 
lish a  pa|)er,  which  was  also  called  *'  The  Virginia  Gazette."  It  was  professedly  open  to  all  parties,  bat 
influenced  by  none.  This  was  the  paper  in  which  Logan's  speech  was  published.  Another  "  Virginia 
Gazette"  was  printed  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  and  published  weekly  for  several  years. — See  Thomas^ 
Hittory  of  Printing. 

'  Logan,  whose  majestic  person  and  mental  accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  favorable  remark,  be- 
came a  victim  to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Earlier  than  the  time  when  Dunmore  called  him  to  councU, 
ho  was  addicted  to  the  habit.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  very  melancholy.  Notwith.standing  the  mis- 
eries he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  his  benevolence  made  him  the  prisoner's  friend,  until 
intemperance  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  in  1780  we  And  him  among  the  marauders  at  Ruddell's  Station 
(see  page  500).  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related.  The  patient  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer 
lead  me  to  adopt  his  as  the  correct  one,  as  it  was  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  man  who  knew  Logan  well, 
and  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  an  account  I  received  from  an  aged  Mohawk  whom  I  saw 
at  Caghnawaga,  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  His  mother  was  a  Shawnee  woman, 
and  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  often  saw  Logan.  In  a  drunken  phrensy  near  Detroit,  in  1780,  Logan  struck 
bis  wife  to  the  ground.  Believing  her  dead,  he  fled  to  the  wilderness.  Between  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
ho  was  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children.  Not  yet  sober,  he  imagined  that  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  was  about  to  be  inflicted  by  a  relative.  Being  well  armed,  he  declared  that  the  whole 
party  should  be  destroyed.  In  defense,  his  nephew,  7bd-AMiA-^A«,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  by  a  shot  from 
his  gun.     His  wife  recovered  from  his  blow. 

great  while  ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  thaL  But  yoa  killed  my  khi  agafta  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  conain  priaono'. 
Then  I  thought  I  moat  kill  too ;  and  I  have  been  three  timea  to  war  since.    But  the  Indians  are  not  aogry — onlj  mytel£ 

**Juljf  21«t,  1774.  Captain  John  Logak." 

This  note  was  attached  to  a  war -club,  and  left  In  the  house  of  a  man  whose  whole  family  had  been  murdered  by  the  saTsgcs. 

*  Michael  Cresap  wns  the  son  of  a  hardy  pioneer,  who  was  one  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  17.'S2.  He  was  bom  in  Maryland  (AI* 
leghany  county),  on  the  29th  of  June,  1743.  While  yet  a  minor,  he  married  a  Miss  Whitehead,  of  Philadelphia.  Re  became  a 
marehant  and  trader,  and  at  length  a  bold  pionoer  upon  the  Ohio.  He  raised  a  company  of  TolatttBeri  in  the  summer  of  1774, 
and  proceeded  to  aid  his  countrymen  on  the  Ohio,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Connolly.  Dunmore,  howercr,  raluing  hia  aerr- 
icea,  sent  him  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  militia  of  Hampshire  county,  in  Virginia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Ohio,  and 
was  engaged  in  Dunmore's  expedition  of  that  year.  When  Gibson  reported  Logan's  speech,  the  charge  against  Cresap  was 
laughed  at  as  ridiculous ;  and  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  standing  by,  said,  *'  He  must  be  a  very  great  man,  as  the  Indisnt 
palmed  every  thing  that  happened  upon  his  shoulders." 

Cresap  returned  to  Maryland  after  the  conclusion  of  Dunmore's  expedition,  and  early  in  the  spring  he  again  went  to  the  Ohio, 
and  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  On  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
company  of  Maryland  riflemen,  raised  by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  Although  suffering  fh>m  ill  health,  he  immediately  went 
to  Boston  with  his  company,  and  Joined  the  continental  army  under  Washington.  His  sickness  continumg,  he  left  the  army  for 
his  home  among  the  mountains.  At  New  York  he  sunk,  exhaustetl,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  October.  1775,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  years.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Trinity  churchyard  with  military  honors,  in  the  presence  of  a  raat  concourse 
of  people,  where  they  yet  rest — See  Mnyer's  DUeonrH ;  also  Jacob's  Lift  nf  Crtuap.  In  the  appendix  to  hia  Diacomrm,  Mr.  Mayer 
presents  the  results  of  patient  investigation,  coneeming  the  authenticity  of  Logan's  speech.  It  appeara  probable  that  the  tmii- 
mtnt  was  Logan's,  deltvered,  not  as  a  speech  or  message,  but  as  the  natural  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  felt  that 
he  had  been  greatly  it^ared ;  the  compotitMn  was  evidently  the  work  of  some  hand  in  Dunmore's  camp. 
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At  the  coDcluiioD  of  the  Ireaty,  Duomore  and  his  troops  returned  to  Virginia,  by  the  way 
of  Fort  Gower.  At  that  place,  the  oflioera  held  a  meeting  on  the  fifth  of  November" 
for  the  purpou  of  con  si  J  vr  in;;  the  "grievances  of  Briliah  America."  The  proceed-  '  * 
bgs  were  not  at  all  palatable  to  Lord  Dunmore,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  resalntioni 
highly  complimented  him  personally.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  officers,  and  the  resolution 
which  followed,  notwithstanding  the  sttestalions  of  loyalty  freely  expressed,  evidently  im- 
plied a  determination  no  longer  to  submit  to  royal  rule.  Dunmore  was  offended,  and  both 
parties  returned  home  dissatisfied. 

Before  resuming  our  record  of  qrents  in  the  progress  of  the  Virginia  colony  toward  inde- 
pendence, let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  succeeding  Indian  hostilities  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  a  wide  and  romantic  field,  but  we  must  not  be  tempted 
into  minute  details.  We  will  note  the  most  prominent  features  of  those  events,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  fuller  details  drawn  by  other  pens.  I  briefly  referred  to  the  Indian  war  in 
this  region  on  page  264,  volume  i.,  and  promised  a  more  extended  notice.  Here  I  will 
fulfill  that  promise. 

For  a  while  after  the  treaty  on  the  Sciota,  the  western  Indians  made  no  concerted  attacks 
upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers  ;   but  small  parlies  continually  haraBged  those 
civil  heroes   who   went  over   the  Alleghany  ranges   and  explored  the  broad  foreats  which 
Stretched  between  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas  of  the  south,  and  the  Shawnees. 
Delawares,  and  Wyandots,  of  the  north,  now  the  slate  of  Kentucky.      The  first  of  these 
bold  pioneers  was  Daniel  Boone,'  a  hero  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.     He  explored  a  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  early  as  1769,  and  for  two  years  dwell 
among  the  solitudes  of  the  forests.     Accustom- 
ed to  the  woods  from  earhest  childhood,  he  found 
his  highest  happincH  in  the  excitements  of  for- 
est life,  and  in  1773  his  own  and  a  few  olher 
families  accompanied  him  to  the  paradise  ly- 
ing among  the  rich  valleys  south  of  the  Ohio 
From  that  time,  until  the  power  of  the  western 
tribes  was  broken  by  the  expedition  under  Major 
i  George  Rogers  Clark,  Boone's  life  was  an  al- 

C  most  continual  conflict  with  the  Indians.     En- 

;■  gaged  in  Dunmore's  expedition  in  1774,  he  was 

marked  for  vengeance  by  the  savages ;  and  when 
he  built  his  liltle  fort  at  Boonsborough,' 
nileg  from  Lexington,  they  view- 


(^C^;^, 


'  jf^jf-yl^y'    ^  *"''  labors  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to 


drive  him  from  his  foothold.     Already  the  In- 
dians had  killed  his  eldest  son,  and  now  his  wife 

I  Daniel  Boone  wu  born  aboot  tbe  year  1T30.  His  parents,  who  came  from  Bridi^enortb,  in  England, 
went  from  Pennsjliania  to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  River,  in  Nnnb  Carolina,  and  his  childhood  was  spent 
in  tbe  forest.  In  IT69,  he  was  induced  lo  accompany  John  Finlej  in  the  wilds  west  of  the  mounlains, 
wilbin  the  limits  of  the  preseat  state  of  Kentucky.  From  that  period  bis  own  biatory  is  idenlifieil  with 
that  of  tbe  stale.  During  hii  first  visit  there,  he  was  captured  by  ihe  Indians,  but  escaped  wilbin  a  week 
or  ten  days  afterward.  He  look  his  family  lo  Kentuoky  in  1775,  and  lellled  on  Ihe  Cleriole  River.  In 
1771,  al  Ihe  request  of  Lord  Dnnmore,  he  acoompanied  a  party  of  aurVDyors  la  Ihe  Falls  of  Ihe  Ohio  (Lon- 
Uville),  and  was  aclive  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians  during  that  year.  He  removed  to  Ibe  toeality  of 
the  present  Boonsborough,  and  baill  a  Tort  there  in  177S.  In  [he  course  of  three  or  four  years,  many  other 
settlers  came  to  his  vicinity.  While  at  the  Bine  Lick,  on  the  Licking  River,  making  salt  for  hit  garrison, 
in  February,  1T7S.  he  and  his  companions  were  oaplored  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  taken  to  Chillicothe. 
Tbe  lodlans  became  mnob  attached  to  him.  A  family  adopted  him  as  a  son,  aocording  to  the  Indian  oos- 
tom,  and  an  ofTer  of  SSOO  for  his  ransom,  made  by  Governor  Hamillon  or  Canada,  was  rerused.  Four 
months  after  his  caplore,  he  learned  thai  five  hundred  warriors  were  preparing  to  march  against  Boons- 
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md  daughters,  tha  fint  white  women  who  ever  stood  upoD  the  banki  of  (he  Kain-tuck-te, 
were  with  him  and  engaged  hia  aolieitude.  Kenton,  Henderson,  Logan,  the  M-Afees,  Har- 
din, Harrod,  Hart,  Rayi  the  Irvine*,  Bryanti,  Rogers,  and  othera,  loon  followed  ;  and  in  tha 
courte  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  "  western  precincts  of  Finley  county,"  as  Kentucky  was 
called,  contained  scores  of  adventurers  planting  small  settlements  along  the  water^ounes. 
A  record  of  the  adventures  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians  would  fill  volumes.  I  have 
ipttce  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  events  of  that  period  which  hare  a  direct  reta- 
tioa  with  the  history  of  our  war  for  Independence.' 

In  the  spring  of  1773,  Daniel  Boone  erected  a  fort  on  the  weilern  bank  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Booniborough.  It  was  the  first  fortification  hnilt 
in  that  region ;  and  the  British,  who  had  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio,  at  once  excited  the  jealous  fears 
of  the  Indians  respecting  it.  In  December  of  thai 
year,"  a  party  of  Indians  asuiled  it,  but  .  r>«.»i, 
were  repulsed  ;  the  little  garrison  lost  ins. 
but  one  man.  On  the  seventh  of  July  following, 
one  of  Boone's  daughters,  and  two  other  girls  who 
were  amusing  thenuelvea  near  the  fort,  were 
caught  and  carried  sway  by  the  Indians,  but  were 
speedily  rescued.' 

In  1 774,  Harrodtburg,  in  Mercer  county.  Ken- 
BasHs'i  Fmt."  tuoky,  was  founded,  and  several  log.eabins  were 

borough.  He  efTected  his  escape  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  arriveil  borne  do  the  20lh,  having  travplpd  dm 
hunjivd  and  sixty  miles,  and  ealen  onlj  one  tdckI,  during  Tour  daja.  He  arrived  in  lime  to  Bsnn  in  pre- 
paring the  fort  Tor  the  expecled  altack  menlioned  in  (he  text.  Boone's  wife,  wilh  his  children,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  returned  io  the  house  of  her  father,  on  the  Ysdkin,  where  Boone  visited  them  in  1TT9.  He  re- 
oiained  Ihere  until  the  next  year,  when  ho  returned  to  Kentucky.  He  aubseqaenlly  accompnnieil  George 
Rogers  Clarke  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Indiana  on  the  Ohio,  and  vas  en  Bctire  parliun  until  the  close 
nT  the  war.  From  (hat  lime,  until  1 T9S,  he  resided  allernalelj  io  Eenlucky  and  Virginia.  In  consequenea 
of  a  defect  in  his  title  to  lands  in  Kenmckj,  he  was  dispossessed  of  what  was  an  ample  estate,  and  made 
poor.  The  region  he  hod  explored,  and  helped  to  defend,  now  contained  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Indignant  becaase  of  bein|{  dispossessed,  be  shouldered  his  rifle,  left  Kentucky  fcrevar,  and,  with  some  fol- 
lowers, plunged  into  the  interminable  forests  of  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  or  all  nwo.  HTlng  SjIK  (Be  mlB^^i^Je^,  Wu  faippiml  ■mong  morULi  •nf  where  i 

Who  pswei  for  ill  Ula  intl  dnifa  man  \at'k].  For,  UlLIng  nolhlng  bul  ■  b»r  or  buck,  be 

OTlbe  greil  auii>i^  wbLchJn  our  fKentun,  EiJd^  Ibe  Jooelj,  ilgoroui,hnniil»i  dnji. 

Tha  General  BwDe,  backwoodimu  of  KnlnckT.  Of  his  old  sfe  In  wUila  of  deepen  mue.  ' 

BrsoH'i  Dow  Ju*w.  Vlll.,  liL 

They  settled  upon  the  Little  Osa.ge  in  1T99,  and  the  following  year  explored  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  accompanied  by  only  two  men  (one  while  and  the  other  black),  ha 
mada  a  hunting  excursion  to  the  great  Osage,  where  ibey  trapped  many  beavers  and  other  game.  At 
about  that  time  {1812),  Boone  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  setting  forth  that  be 
owned  not  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  lace  of  the  earth,  and,  al  the  age  of  fonrscore,  bad  nowhere  (o  lay  bis 
bones.  He  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to  lands  in  Louisiana,  given  tim  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  1794,  before  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Legislature  inslnicted  their  del- 
egates in  Congress  to  solieit  a  oonfirmalion  of  this  grant,  and  (wo  thousand  acres  were  secured  to  him. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  18S0,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety  yean.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  then  in  session,  agreed  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a 
token  of  respect.  The  grave  of  Boone  is  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  Cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  but  no  stone  identiflea  it  to  tha  eye  of  a  stranger. 

'  The  reader,  desirous  of  possessing  minute  information  respecting  this  exciting  portion  of  our  early  his- 
tory, will  be  amply  rewanieii  by  a  perusal  of  "  Ktntvtk^,  ill  Hiitnry,  Jxtifiufiw,  imd  Biography"  an  ex- 
oelienl  work  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  ootavo  pages,  with  forty  angravinga,  by  Lewis  Collins  of  Lonii- 
ville,  Kentuoky. 

'  This  sketch  is  fmu  a  drawing  by  Colonel  Henderson,  and  published  in  Collin's  HUloriral  Coiltctiam  «/ 
Ktntutlii/,  paga  417.  It  was  compcwed  of  a  number  of  log-houses  disposed  in  the  form  of  on  oblong  square. 
Those  al  each  coiner,  intended  particularly  for  blook-bouses,  were  larger  and  stronger  than  (he  others.  Tha 
length  of  the  fort  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  width  about  one  hundred  and  fllty  feet. 

*  Betie;  and  Frances  Callaway,  the  youngest  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  the  companions  of  Misa 
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built.  Early  in  1776,  Colonel  Benjunia  Logan,  snd  a  intall  party  of  Httlen,  encamped 
About  a  mile  weat  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  erected  a  log  for- 
tification, which  they  called  Logan't  Fort.  Tlieu  two  lettlementi  and  Boone's  Fort  were 
•imultaneoiuly  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Indians  on  the  dfteenth  of  April,  1777.  The 
auaitants,  having  neither  artillery  nor  scaling- ladders,  made  but  little  impreHion  upon 
Boonsbotough.  A  few  men  of  the  garrisan  were  killed,  and  a  quantity  of  com  and  cattle 
belonging  to  the  lettlers  was  destroyed.     Many  of  the  agsailants  were  killed. 

Oa  the  fourth  of  July  following,  about  two  hundred  warriors  attached  Booniborougfa  with 
great  vigor.     The  ataailants  were  repulsed  with  the  lost  of  seven  of  their  number,  while  the 
garrison  had  but  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded.     The  siege  lasted  two  days  and  nights. 
On  the  ninth  of  September,  177B,  a  third  attack  was  made  upon  Boonsborough.     The  In- 
dians, five  hundred  in  number,  were  led  by  Captain  Dnquesne,  and  other  skillful  Canadian 
officers.     When  the  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  flag  was  displayed,  and 
a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  wat  made.     Boone  requested  an  allowance 
of  two  days  for  consideration.     It  was  granted,  and  in  the  mean  wbile  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  only  firty  men,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense.     Boone  SBSembled  the  defenders,  and 
■et  before  them  the  actual  Kate  of  things.     To  surrender  might  insure  them  their  lives,  but 
they  would  lose  all  their  property ;  to  resist  and  be  overcome,  wonld  result  in  the  death  o{ 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.     Every  one  res- 
olutely determined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last, 
and  this  decision  Boone  communicated  to  Cap 
tain  Duquecne.     The  Canadian  was  chagrined, 
and  sought  to  obtain  by  stratagem  what  he  feared 
he  might  not  accomplish  by  force.'     The  siege 
was  commenced,  and  lasted  nine  days,  when  the 
assailants,  having  lost  many  of  their  number,  and 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort,  re- 
treated suddenly  and  in  great  confusion.     This 
was  the  last  time  that  Boonsborough  was  as* 
sailed,  for  the  garrisons  of  other  forts  between  it 
and  the  Ohio  were  rapidly  augmenting  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  and  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  far  into  Kentucky. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Dunmore's  ex- 
pedition in  1774,  hostilities  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  were  nothing  but  a  series  of  border 
conflicts,  each  little  party  acting  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  until  1778,  when  Major 
George  Rogers  Clarke  led  a  regular  expedi- 
tion against  the  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy 
in  the  wildernest.  Clarke  first  went  to 
Kentucky  in  1773,  when  he  paddted  down 
the  Ohio  with  the  Reverend  David  Jones, 

Doooe  OD  that  occuion.  Their  ■creams  alarmed  the  people  in  the  fori.  It  was  Joit  at  sanset  when  the 
Indians  carried  off  ifaeir  victims.  Boone  hoi  MTcn  olbers  started  in  porsuit.  The  next  day  tliej  oame  up 
with  the  ■>*&!;£■,  forty-five  milat  diilanl  frani  Boonsboroagh,  rnnonily  Bttdoked  ibem,  and  rescued  the  girls, 
who  had  received  no  Tarllier  injury  than  (hat  produoed  by  the  eflect  ofexceuive  fright. 

'  Duqnesnc,  proTeaing  great  bumanilj,  proposed  to  Booae  to  >eod  out  nine  of  the  principal  men  of  bU 
garrison  to  treat  for  an  sccommodfilion,  the  ealira  safely  oflbB  people  wilhin  ifae  fort  being  Ihe  basis.  Un- 
•oipicioos  of  treachery,  Boone  and  eight  otben  went  out  to  the  caiop  of  ibe  enemy.  While  engaged  in 
oranci],  at  a  eoncarted  signal,  two  Strang  warriora  for  each  mao  ailempted  to  sieze  and  cany  off  the  dele- 
gation. Tfae  whole  nine  succeeded  in  releasing  Ihemselvss,  and  escaping  lo  Ibe  fort  amid  a  shower  of 
bulUu  from  the  enemy.     Only  one  man  was  wonnded.     The  sjage  immediately  oommenced. 

*  George  Rogsn  Clarke  was  bom  in  Albennarle  aonoly,  Virginia,  on  the  ninsteenlb  of  November,  1TS2 
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then  OR  hii  way  to  preach  the  Gotpel  to  the  Weatern  loUiaiu.     He  wai  at  ooce  impreEMd  with 
the  importance  of  that  fertile  region,  and  the  Decesaiiy  of  making  it  a  tecure  place  for  tettlc- 
menti.     His  mind  waa  clear  and  cOTHprehensive  ;  bis  poTMnal  courage  of  the  trueit  itamp ; 
hisenergiet,  physical  and  mental,  always  vigorous,  and  he  icon  became  an  oracle  among  the 
backwoodsmen.     Daring  the  year*  1775  and  1776,  he  traversed  vast  regions  of  the  iril- 
demees  south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  observations 
of  others,  and  sought  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  a  tide  of  emigration  might  flow  unchecli- 
sd  and  secure  into  that  paradise  of  the  continent.     He  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
British  garrisons  at  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  stid  Vincennes,  were  the  nests  of  those  vultures 
who  preyed  upon  the  feeble  settlements  of  the  west,  and  deluged  the  virgin  soil  with  the 
blood  of  the  pioneers.     Virginia,  to  which  province  this  rich  wilderness  belonged,  was  at 
that  lime  bending  all  faer  energies  in  advancing  the  eause  of  independence  within  her  bor- 
ders east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  settlers  west  of  the  mountains  were  left  to  their  own 
defense.      Major  Clarke,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  hostile  forts  in  the  Ohio 
country,  submitted  a  plan  for  the  purpose  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  December,  1777. 
His  scheme  was  highly  approved,  and  Governor  Hen- 
ry and  his  council  were  so  warmly  interested,  that 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Major  Clarke  received  two  sets  of  instructions,  one 
public,  ordering  him  to  "proceed  to  the  defense  of 
Kentucky,"  the  other  private,  directing  an  attack 
upon  the  British  fort  at  Kaskaskia.     Twelve  hund- 
red pounds  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expensa 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  the  commandant  of  Fort  Pitt 
was  ordered  to  furnish  Clarke  with   ammunition, 
boats,  and   other  neceaaary  equipments.      His   force 
conaisted  of  only  four  companies,  but  they  were  all 
prime  men.      Early  in  the  spring*  they  ren- 
dezvoused upon  Corn  Island,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  six  hundred  and  seven  miles  by  water,  be- 
low Fort  Pitt.      Here  Clarke  was  joined  by  Simon 
Kenton,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneera  of  the  west, 
then  a  young  man  of  tweniy-two  years. 


/ 


Z^-yy^  ^r~>^     yfr     ,^^jj  '**''  ^**"  acting  as  a  spy  for  two  yeare  previ- 

C/  /(a'^VO^  oualy  ;  henceforth  he  was  engaged  in  a  more 
honorable,  hut  not  more  useful  service. 

liltle  is  known  or  hii  early  youth.  He  was  eniFBeed  in  land  BUrreyini;,  and  ibis  led  bim  to  loie  a  Toresl 
lire.  He  commanded  a  cnhi|>Kny  in  Duninore's  army  in  17T4,  and  then  flrsl  became  ncqnainted  vith  Ibe 
conntry  wesl  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1775  he  first  went  (o  Kentucky,  and,  while  there,  ho  was  pl»ced  id 
temporary  coromand  of  armed  settlers.  His  subsequent  military  career,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
is  Riven  in  the  lexl.  Three  years  afier  the  eonclusion  of  the  war  (1786),  Clarke  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion of  one  thousand  men  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  Il  was  diaaslrous.  Several  years  aflerward, 
Genet,  the  French  rainisler,  undertook  to  raise  and  orpaniie  %  Toroe  in  Kentucky,  for  a  secret  expedilioD 
against  the  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi,  and  General  Clarke  accepted  a  commission  as  major  general  in 
the  armies  of  France,  lo  conduct  the  enterprise.  Before  it  could  be  matured,  Genet  waa  recalled,  and 
Clarke's  commission  annulled.  General  Clarke  never  appeared  in  publi*  life  afterward.  After  suOering 
br  many  years  from  a  rheumatic  afleclion,  he  waa  prostrated  by  paralysis,  and  died  near  Louisville,  in  Feb- 
niary,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixly-six. 

'  Simon  Kenton  was  born  in  Fauquier  oounly,  Virginia,  May  ISih,  1755.  Hia  father  was  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  bis  mother  came  from  Scotland.  Ho  lied  to  the  wilderness  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  oa  account  of  as 
oflray  with  a  young  man  who  had  married  his  alfianced.  Believing  he  had  killed  his  rival  in  a  (Ut  Dphi, 
be  went  over  the  Allegbanios,  and  became  a  noble  pioneer  in  (he  march  of  western  civiliiatioo.  At  Fort 
Pitt  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Simon  Girty,  the  desperate  renegade  in  after  years,  and  his  daily  compan- 
ions were  trappers.and  hunters.  He  was  an  active  spy  for  Governor  Dunmore  in  1774,  snd  after  that  he 
had  many  encounters  with  the  sona  of  the  forest  in  their  nalive  wilds.  He  became  a  aompanion  of  Boooa, 
and  with  him  and  hja  co-lahorera  arresled  Kain-luck-ee  from  ttie  red  nwn.     He  joined  Major  Clarke  at  the 
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From  Cora  Island'  they  proceeded  in  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
landed  upon  the  site  of  Paducah.  There  they  met  a  party  of  hunters  from  Kaskaskia  and 
obtained  valuable  information.  They  reported  that  M.  Rocheblave,  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Kaskaskia,  was  an  exceedingly  vigilant  officer,  and  kept  spies  continually  on  the 
alert  to  discover  the  approach  of  Kentuckians.  The  hunters  believed  that  a  surprise  might 
be  efiected,  and  they  offered  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides.  Their  services  were 
accepted,  and  the  expedition-  having  dropped  down  the  Ohio  to  a  proper  point  on  the  Illi- 
nois shore,  and  concealed  their  boats,  commenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness  to 
Kaskaskia.'  They  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  toward  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
July,A  where  they  remained  until  dark,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  people.  Before 
midnight  the  town  and  garrison  were  in  possession  of  the  Kentuckians.  Philip  Roche- 
blave,  the  British  commander,  was  surprised  in  bed,  like  Delaplace  at  Ticonderoga.  His 
wife,  whom  the  polite  Kentuckians  would  not  disturb,  secured  or  destroyed  most  of  his  pa- 
pers. The  rest  of  his  papers,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  British  were  stimulating  the 
Indians  to  hostilities,  were  sent,  with  the  commandant  himself,  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  a  bloodless  conquest,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  prudent  policy  of  Clarke 
secured  the  respect  of  the  French  people,  and  they  accepted  the  government  of  Virginia 
with  satisfaction. 

About  sixty  miles  further  up  the  Mississippi  was  Cahokia,  a  village  coeval  in  settlement 
with  Kaskaskia.  It  was  a  jjlace  of  considerable  trade,  and  a  depository  of  British  arms  for 
distribution  among  the  Indians.     Clarke  dispatched  Captain  Joseph  Bowman  with  a  little 

Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  1778,  and  after  the  surprise  of  Kaskaskia  he  returned  to  Boonsborough.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year  ho  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  finally  became  a  prison  laborer  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  at  Detroit.  Aided  by  a  trader's  wife,  he  escaped  in  company  with  two  fellow-prisoners,  the  re- 
nowned Captain  Bnllitt  and  Lieutenant  Cofiee,  and  arrived  at  the  Falls  in  July,  1779.  Kenton  subse- 
quently joined  Clarke  in  his  expeditions.  It  was  in  1782  when  he  heard  that  he  bad  not  killed  his  rival 
in  love,  and  that  his  old  father  still  lived.  He  went  to  Virginia,  and,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
friends  of  his  early  youth,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  taking  his  father  and  family  with  him.  On  the  way 
the  old  man  died ;  the  remainder  of  the  family  reached  Kenton's  settlement  in  safety.  From  that  period, 
until  Wayne's  expedition  in  1793,  Kenton  was  much  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

Poor  Simon  Kenton  experienced  the  bitter  effects  of  wrong,  ingratitude,  and  neglect.  On  account  of 
some  legal  matters  concerning  his  lands  in  Kentucky,  he  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  built  his  cabin  in  1775.  In  1802,  beggared  by  lawsuits  and  losses,  he  became  landless.  Yet 
he  never  murmured  at  the  ingratitude  which  pressed  him  down,  and  in  1813  the  veteran  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  under  Shelby,  and  was  in  the  Ixittle  of  the  Thames.  In  1824,  then  seventy  years  old,  he 
journeyed  to  Frankfort,  in  tattered  garments  and  upon  a  miserable  horse,  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  release  the  claims  of  the  state  upon  some  of  his  mountain  lands.  He  was  stared  at  by  the  boys, 
and  shunned  by  the  citizens,  for  none  knew  him.  At  length  General  Thomas  Fletcher  recc^nized  him, 
gave  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  entertained  him  kindly.  When  it  was  known  that  Simon  Kenton  was 
in  town,  scores  flocked  to  see  the  old  hero.  He  was  taken  to  the  Capitol  and  seated  in  the  speaker's  chair. 
His  lands  were  released,  and  afterward  Congress  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  in  1 836,  at  his  residence  at  the  head  of  Mad  River,  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  in  sight  of  the  place  where,  fifty-eight  years  before,  the  Indians  were  about  to  put  him  to  death. 

^  The  city  of  Louisville  is  at  the  Falls  or  Rapids  of  the  Ohio.  The  rapids,  formed  by  a  dike  of  lime- 
stone stretching  across  the  river,  extend  about  two  miles.  Captain  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  a  brave  officer, 
who  accompanied  Washington  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  visited  this  spot  in  1773,  and,  it  is 
said,  laid  out  the  city  there,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  But  no  settlement  was  made  until  1778,  when 
a  small  number  of  families  accompanied  Mr.  Clarke  down  the  Ohio,  and  were  left  by  hiro  upon  Corn  Island. 
In  the  autumn  they  moved  to  the  main  land,  built  a  block-house  of  logs,  and  thus  founded  Louisville,  now 
(1851)  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  In  1780,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville,  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  then 
lending  his  aid  to  the  Americans.  A  stronger  fort  was  built  there  in  1782,  and  was  called  Fort  Nelson, 
in  honor  of  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.  For  several  years  the  settlement  was  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  but  it  soon  became  too  strong  to  fear  them.  The  commerce  of  Louisville  began  in  1783,  when 
Daniel  Broadhead  took  goods  from  Philadelphia  and  exposed  them  for  sale  there. — Co//ifu,  page  360. 

*  Kaskaskia,  the  present  capital  of  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kaskaskia 
River,  seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settled  by  some  French  Jesuits  about 
1683,  and  was  one  of  the  towns  which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  at  the 
tonolnsion  of  the  Stven  Yean*  War,  It  then  contained  about  one  hundred  (amilies,  and  that  was  about  the 
amount  of  its  population  at  the  time  of  Clarke's  expedition. 
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less  than  two  companies,*  to  reduce  that  post,  and  also  to  capture  two  other  small 
towns.  Several  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  gladly  accompanied  them.  The  expe- 
dition was  successful  at  the  small  towns,  and  reached  Cahokia  UDobserved.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  when  the  Kaskaskia  people  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter,  the  fears  of  the  people  were  changed  to  emotions  of  joy,  and  the 
American  flag  was  saluted  with  three  hearty  huzzas.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  the  conquest  was  thorough.  The  region  thus  brought  under  the  sway  of  Virginia  was 
erected  into  a  county,  and  named  Illinois. 

The  stronger  and  more  important  post  of  Vincennes*  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  Clarke  felt 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  would  be  but  half  accomplished  if  he  did  not  gain  possession 
of  that  place.  It  was  necessary  to  garrison  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  order  to  retain 
them,  and  to  do  this  would  so  weaken  his  little  army  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  vic- 
tory in  an  attack  upon  Vincennes,  unless  he  should  be  as  successful  in  effecting  a  surprise 
as  he  had  in  capturing  the  posts  already  in  his  possession.  While  thus  perplexed,  and 
doubting  what  course  to  pursue,  he  communicated  bis  desires  to  Father  Gibault,  a  French 
priest,  who  agreed  to  endeavor  to  bring  those  inhabitaiits  of  Vincennes,  over  whom  he  had 
pastoral  charge,  to  the  support  of  the  American  cause.  The  influence  of  the  priest  was 
successful ;  the  inhabitants  arose  in  the  night  and  cast  off*  their  allegiance  to  the  British, 
expelled  the  garrison  from  the  fort,  and  pulled  down  the  English  standard 
^'*  The  American  flag  floated  in  triumph  over  the  ramparts  in  the  morning. ^ 

Major  Clarke,  just  promoted  to  colonel  by  the  Virginia  authorities,  now  applied  himself 
to  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes.  His  reputation  as  a  warrior  was  great  among  them, 
and,  as  the  qualities  of  a  hero  inspires  the  Indian  with  respect,  his  influence  was  also  great. 
He  was  a  successful  negotiator,  and  the  prejudices  of  many  of  the  tribes  against  the  provin- 
cials were  subdued.  While  thus  engaged,  he  received  no  news  from  Vincennes,  and  he  be- 
gan to  have  fears  for  its  safety.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jannary,  1779,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Grovemor  Hamilton  had  marched  an  expedition  against  that  place,  from  Detroit, 
nearly  a  month  previously,  and  that  the  town  was  again  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  also  informed  that  another  and  more  formidable  expedition  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spring  to  recapture  Kaskaskia,  and  to  assail  the  various  posts  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
With  his  usual  promptness  and  energy,  Colonel  Clarke  prepared  to  anticipate  the  enemy, 
and  strike  the  first  blow.  He  planned  an  expedition  against  Vincennes,  and  on  the  seventh 
of  February c  commenced  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  men.  He  had  previously  dispatched  Captain  Rogers  and  forty  men, 
two  four-pounders,  and  a  boat,  with  orders  to  force  their  way  up  the  Wabash  to  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders.  For  a  whole  week 
Colonel  Clarke's  party  traversed  the  drowned  lands  of  Illinois,  suffering  every  privation  from 
wet,  cold,  and  hunger.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point  where  the 
forks  of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  five  miles  apart,  and  all  that 
distance  those  hardy  soldiers  waded  the  cold  snow-flood,  sometimes  armpit  deep  I  On  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth,^  they  halted  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Em- 
barrass Creek,  and  so  near  Vincennes  that  they  could  hear  the  booming  of  the 
evening  gun.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  dawn,  with 
their  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder  to  make  themselves  appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the 
river  in  a  boat  they  had  secured,  and  pushed  on  through  the  floods  toward  the  town. 
Just  as  they  reached  dry  land,  in  sight  of  Vincennes,  they  captured  a  resident,  and  sent  him 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  place  and  fort.  The 
people,  taken  by  surprise,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  believed  the  expedition  to  be  from  Ken- 
tucky, composed  of  the  fierce  and  stronfr  of  that  advancing  commonwealth.  Had  armed 
men  dropped  in  their  midst  from  the  clouds,  they  could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  for  it 

'  VincenDes  is  the  capital  of  Knox  coanty,  Indiana.     It  is  aitaated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
one  hundred  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.     A  French  trading  post  was  established  there  in  1730. 
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seemed  impossible  for  this  little  band  to  have  traversed  the  deluged  country.  The  people 
were  disposed  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  Governor  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  in  person,  would  not  allow  it.  A  siege  commenced,  and  for  fourteen  hours  a  furi- 
ous conflict  continued.  The  next  day  the  town  and  fort  were  surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.*  The  stars  and  stripes  took  the  place  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George ;  a  round  of  thirteen  guns  proclaimed  the  victory,  and  that  night  the  exhausted 
troops  of  Colonel  Clarke  reposed  in  comfort. 

While  Boone  and  his  companions  were  beating  back  the  Indians  from  the  Kentucky 
frontier,  and  Colonel  Clarke  was  prosecuting  his  conquests  and  establishing  the  American 
power  over  the  more  westerly  posts,  Detroit  was  a  position  toward  which  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  looked  with  anxiety,  for  it  was 
the  focal  point  of  British  influence  over  the  Western  Indians,  and  the  rendezvous  for  expe- 
ditions against  the  frontier  settlements.  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  commandant  at  that  post, 
vras  actively  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  winning  the  Indians  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and  in  organizing^  parties  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path  for  blood  and 
spoil.  Among  his  most  active  emissaries  were  three  Tories — Girty,  M*Kee,  and  Elliot, 
i;vhom  I  have  alluded  to  on  page  264,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Governor  Dun- 
more,  too,  was  implicated,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775,  in  the  nefarious  business  of  ex- 
citing the  Indian  tribes  to  fall  upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  his  province, 
hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  *The  capture  of  Connolly,  his  chief  agent  in  the  business,  ex- 
posed the  whole  plot,  and  made  the  Continental  Congress  more  vigilant,  as  well  as  more  de- 
termined." General  Gage  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  measure,  and  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  representatives  of  royalty  in  British  America  were  secretly  en- 
gaged, after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  a  grand  scheme  for  uniting  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  bringing  them  down  upon  the  white  people  with  the  desolating  fury  of  a  tornado 
The  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  impeded  the  consummation  of  the  plan  until  coun- 
tervailing measures  were  taken  by  Congress,  and  the  darling  project  of  Dunmore  and  his 
associates  was  frustrated. 

Simon  Girty,  who  with  Elliot  and  M'Kee  had  been  confined  by  the  patriots  at  Pitts- 
burgh, burned  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  collected  about  four  hundred  Indfan  warriors 
at  Sandusky,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  marched  toward  Limestone  (now  Maysville).  on 
the  Kentucky  frontier.  Fort  Henry,*  a  small  establishment  near  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek  (now  Wheeling),  was  garrisoned  by  about  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sheppard.     The  movements  of  Girty  were  known  at  tha^  post,  and  scouts  were  kept  on  the 

'  Governor  Hamilton  and  several  of  his  chief  officers  were  sent  to  Williamsbarg,  in  Virginia,  where,  on 
account  of  their  having  incited  the  Indians  to  their  cruel  deeds,  they  were  confined  in  jail,  and  heavily  iron- 
ed. Governor  Jeflferson  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  relieving  them  of  this  rigorous  treatment.  He  wat 
successful,  and  Hamilton  and  his  associates  were  allowed  to  go  to  New  York  on  parole. 

*  John  Connolly  was  a  physician,  and  resided  at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  and  Washington  became  acquaint 
ed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  took  sides  with  Dunmore,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  plan  of  arousing  and  combining  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  colonists.  He  visited  General  Gage 
io  the  autumn  of  1775,  and  ten  days  after  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  he  \eti  Dunmore  and  de- 
parted for  the  Ohio  country  with  two  companions,  Allen  Cameron,  and  Dr.  John  Smythe.  Near  Hagers- 
town,  in  Maryland,  they  were  stopped  as  suspicious  characters,  and  taken  back  to  Frederickton.  Connol- 
ly's papers  were  concealed  in  the  tree  of  his  saddle.  They  revealed  the  whole  nefarious  plot.  It  appeared 
that  Connolly  had  received  from  Dunmore  the  appointment  of  colonel,  and  was  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the 
western  country  and  Canada.  Detroit  was  to  be  his  place  of  rendezvous,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  his  forces 
could  be  collected,  he  was  to  enter  Virginia,  march  to  Alexandria  in  the  spring,  and  there  meet  Lord  Don- 
more  with  a  naval  armament  and  another  body  of  troops.  Connolly  and  his  papers  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  first  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  jailer,  the  latter  in  that  of  Congress.  Connolly  was  after- 
ward a  prisoner  in  Baltimore,  and  he  was  \e(t  in  durance  until  about  the  close  of  the  war. 

'  This  fort  was  erected  in  1774,  during  Dunroore's  campaign,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  It  was  first  called 
Fort  Fincastle;  afterward  its  name  was  changed  to  Henry,  in  compliment  to  the  great  Virginia  orator 
The  fort  stood  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek. 
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alert.  Girty's  design  seemed  to  be  to  cross  the  Ohio  and  attack  the  Kentacky  frontier ; 
but,  with  dextrous  caution,  he  pushed  up  the  river,  and,  undiscovered  by  Sheppard*s  scouts, 
he  appeared  before  Fort  Henry  with  his  fierce  followers,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September.  Fortunately  for  the  settlers  of  Wheeling,  then  a  scattered  village  of 
about  twenty-five  log-huts,  they  had  intimations  of  savages  being  near  on  the  evening  pre* 
vious,  and  all  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort. 

The  first  attack  was  made  upon  a  reconnoitering  party  under  Captain  Mason.  The  In- 
dians were  ambushed,  and  fell  upon  the  little  band  without  a  moment's  warning.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  perished.  Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  men,  sallied  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mason,  and  only  four  of  his  company  escaped.  Bullet  and  tomahawk  cut  them 
down,  and  the  garrison  was  thus  reduced  to  only  twelve  men  and  youths,  among  whom 
Colonel  Sheppard,  and  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  were  the  most  prominent.'  The  women 
and  children  of  the  little  settlement  were  within  the  pickets,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
fear,  and  all  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  fort  and  its  inmates  faded  away:  At  that  critical 
moment,  Simon  Girty  appeared  with  a  white  flag,  and  demanded  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  fort.  Although  the  assailants  outnumbered  the  garrison  forty-fold,  the  beleaguer- 
ed resolved  to  resist,  and  Colonel  Sheppard  promptly  told  the  scoundrel  that  it  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  him,  nor  to  any  other  man,  while  there  was  an  American  left  to  defend 
it.  Girty  was  enraged,  and  immediately  ordered  a  siege  The  Indians  entered  the  log- 
houses  near  the  fort  for  protection,  and  for  six  hours  they  kept  up  an  ineflectual  fire  against 
the  pickets  (for  they  had  no  artillery),  while  the  sharp-shooters 'within  seldom  sent  a  bullet 
upon  a  fruitless  errand  of  death.  At  meridian  the  Indians  fell  back  to  the  base  of  Wheel- 
ing Hill,  and  the  firing  ceased.  This  season  of  quiet  was  employed  by  the  garrison  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  bring  some  powder  into  the  fort,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  an  intrepid  young  woman,  a  sister  of  the  Zanes.' 

*  Ebenezer  Zane  became  the  founder,  of  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  twenty  years  afterward. 

*  Elizabeth  Zane  was  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane.  She  had  just  returned  from  Philadelphia, 
where  she  had  completed  her  education,  and  was  bat  little  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  border  warfare. 
With  other  females  in  the  fort,  she  assisted  in  casting  bullets,  making  cartridges,  and  loading  rifles.  When 
the  powder  in  the  fort  was  exhausted,  Ebenezer  Zane  remembered  that  there  was  a  keg  of  the  article  in 
his  house,  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  fort.  The  roan  who  should  attempt  to  go  for  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  close  and  numerous  shots  of  the  Indians.  Only  one  man  for  the  service  could  be  spared  from  the 
fort.  Colonel  Sheppard  was  unwilling  to  order  any  one  to  the  duty  ;  he  asked  for  a  voiunteer.  Every  roan 
present  eagerly  offered  to  undertake  the  hazardous  duty.  They  contended  so  long  for  the  honor,  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  Indians  would  return  to  the  siege  before  an  attempt  to  get  the  powder  should  be  made. 
At  this  moment  Elizabeth  Zane  came  forward  and  asked  permission  to  go  for  the  powder,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son that  her  life  was  of  less  value  to  the  garrison  than  that  of  a  man.  At  first  she  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, but  80  earnest  were  her  solicitations,  that  consent  was  reluctantly  given.  She  went  out  the  ggate, 
and  fearlessly  passed  the  open  space  to  her  brother's  house.  The  Indians  saw  her,  and  watched  her  move- 
ments. When  she  came  out  of  the  house,  and,  with  the  keg  of  powder  in  her  arms,  sped  with  the  fleetness 
of  a  fawn  toward  the  fort,  they  sent  a  full  volley  of  bullets  after  her,  but  not  a  ball  touched  her  person. 
The  shield  of  God's  providence  was  about  her,  and  the  noble  girl  entered  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  valu- 
able prize.  A  loud  shout  welcomed  her,  and  every  man,  inspired  by  her  heroism,  resolved  to  repulse  the 
foe  or  die  in  the  trench.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  twice  married.  The  name  of  her  first  husband  was 
McLaughlin  -,  of  the  second,  Clarke.  She  resided  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  near  Wheeling,  until  with- 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  story  of  Elizabeth  Zane  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  marble,  and  preserved  in 
the  Valhalla  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes. 

The  history  of  our  Western  States  is  full  of  the  chronicles  of  heroic  women,  who  boldly  battled  with  the 
privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  or  engaj^ed  in  actual  conflicts  with  the  Indian  tribes  upon  lands 
which  the  white  men  wrongfully  invaded.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  a  type  of  the  moral,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  of 
the  physical  heroines  of  that  day.  During  the  summer  of  1 787,  the  house  of  John  Merrill,  in  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  It  was  midnight  when  the  approach  of  the  savages  was  an- 
nounced by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Merrill  opened  the  door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
when  he  received  the  Are  of  five  or  six  rifles,  and  his  thigh  and  arm  were  broken.  He  fell,  and  called 
to  his  wife  to  close  the  door.  She  was  an  Amazon  in  strength  and  courage,  and  seizing  an  ax  for  de- 
fense, closed  the  door  just  as  several  Indians  approached  with  tomahawks.  They  soon  made  a  breach  and 
attempted  to  enter.  Mrs.  Merrill  killed  or  badly  wounded  four  of  them  with  the  ax,  and  maintained  her 
post.  The  Indians  ascended  the  roof,  and  essayed  to  enter  the  house  by  the  broad  chimney.  Mrs.  Merrill 
seized  her  only  feather-bed,  ripped  it  open,  and  cast  the  contents  upon  the  fire.     The  suflbcating  smoke 
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The  assailants  renewed  the  attack  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Again  they  took  possession 
of  the  cahins  near  the  fort,  and  were  thus  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.  They 
also  attempted  to  force  the  gate  of  the  fort,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  after  six  of  their 
number  were  shot  down.  Still  they  eagerly  sought  to  secure  their  prey  within.  Approach- 
ing darkness  did  not  end  the  conflict.  The  Indians  converted  a  hollow  maple  log  into  a 
field  piece,  and  after  dark  conveyed  it  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  It  was  bound  with 
chains,  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  missiles,  and  discharged 
against  the  gates  of  the  fort.  The  log  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  its  projectiles 
were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  but  not  a  picket  of  the  fort 
was  injured.  This  failure  of  their  artillery  discouraged  the  assailants,  and  the  conflict  ceased 
for  ihe  night.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.^  Colonel  Swearingen  and  four-  .  g^pt.  28, 
teen  men  arrived,  and  fought  their  way  into  the  fort  without  losing  a  man  ;  and  ^^^^' 
at  daybreak  Major  M'CuUoch  arrived  with  forty  mounted  men.  His  followers  entered  the 
fort  in  safety,  but  he,  being  separated  from  his  companions,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  open 
country.  He  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  for  he  was  their  most  skillful  enemy.  They  hated  him  intensely,  and  yearned  to  sub- 
ject him  to  their  keenest  tortures.' 

Girty  and  his  fellow-savages  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  the  fort,  after  this  augment- 
ation of  the  garrison,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  fences  outside  of  the  palisades,  and 
killing  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers,  they  raised  the  siege  and 
departed  for  the  wilderness."  Not  a  man  of  the  garrison  was  lost  during  the  siege  ;  twenty- 
three  of  the  forty-two  in  the  fort  were  slain  at  the  first  attack,  before  the  siege  commenced. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  between  sixty  and  one  hundred.'  The  defense  of  Fort  Henry 
was  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  for  courage,  on  record,  and  deserves  far  more  prominence 
in  the  catalogue  of  battles  for  independence  than  has  generally  been  awarded  to  it  by  histo- 
rians. 

Early  in  1778,  Congress  sent  three  commissioners  to  Pittsburgh  to  make  observations, 
and  determine  the  importance  of  Detroit  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  hbstile  tribes. 
They  reported  the  activity  of  the  commander,  and  his  influence  among  the  Indians,  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  sending  an  expedition  against  that  post  immediately.  Congress 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  government,  then  fearfully  in- 
creasing, rendered  an  expedition  so  expensive  quite  incompatible.  The  design  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned,*  and  in  lieu  thereof,  General  Lachlin  M'Intosh,  then  commanding  the 
western  department,  was  ordered  to  march  from  Fort  Pitt  (his  head-quarters),  with  a  suffi- 
cient force,  against  the  principal  Indian  towns  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  so  to  chastise  them 

bronght  two  of  the  savages  down  almost  insensible.  These  she  dispatched  with  the  ax.  The  only  re- 
maining  savage  now  tried  to  force  his  way  in  through  the  door.  Across  his  cheek  Mrs.  Merrill  drew  the 
keen  blade  of  the  ax.  With  a  horrid  yell,  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  arriving  at  Chillicothe,  gave  a  terrible 
accoant  of  the  strength  and  fary  of  the  ^^  long  knife  sqpaw."  I  might  fill  pages  with  similar  recitals.  For 
such  records,  see  M'Clung's  Sketchet  of  Wettem  Adventure. 

^  The  Indians  might  have  killed  Major  M^CulIoch,  but  they  determined  to  take  him  alive  and  torture 
him.  His  horse  was  fleet,  but  the  savages  managed  to  hem  him  in  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  vras 
an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  descent,  with  Wheeling  Creek  at  its  base. 
He  had  the  single  alternative,  surrender  to  the  Indians,  or  leap  the  precipice.  His  horse  was  a  powerful 
animal.  Gathering  his  reins  tightly  in  his  right  hand,  and  grasping  his  rifle  in  his  left,  M'CuIloch  spurred 
his  charger  to  the  brow  of  the  declivity  and  made  the  momentous  leap.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  bluff* 
in  safety,  and  the  noble  animal  dashed  through  the  creek,  and  bore  his  rider  far  away  from  his  pursuers. 

*  Simon  Girty  was  the  offspring  of  crime.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settler  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  sot ;  his  mother  was  a  bawd.  They  had  four  sons ;  Simon  was  the  second.  With  two  brothers,  he 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians  at  Braddock^s  defeat.  His  brother  James  was  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  became  the  fiercest  savage  of  the  tribe.  Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  became  a  f?reat 
hunter,  and  exercised  his  innate  wickedness  to  its  fullest  extent.  For  twenty  years  the  name  of  Simon 
Girty  was  a  terror  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  Ohio  country.  He  possessed  the  redeeming  quality 
of  honesty  in  all  his  transactions.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  die  in  battle.  That  wish  was 
gratified  ;  he  was  killed  at  Proctor^s  defeat  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1813. 

'  American  Pioneer,  *  See  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  245  and  305. 
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as  to  insure  their  future  quiet.  As  soon  as  spring  opened,  M'/ntosh  descended  the  Ohio 
River  about  thirty  miles,  and  erected  a  fort  at  Beavertown,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek, 
to  intercept  the  war  parties  on  their  marches  toward  the  settlements,  and  to  make  elective 
demonstrations  against  the  savages  when  opportunities  should  occur.*  After  considerable  de- 
lay, he  marched  toward  the  Sandusky  towns,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  with  one  thousand  men. 
The  season  was  so  far  advanced  when  they  reached  the  Tuscarawas,  that  Greneral  M'Intosh 
thought  it  imprudent  to  advance  farther.  He  built  a  fort  about  half  a  mile  below  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Bolivia,  and  named  it  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  then  president  of  Con- 
gress. &  Leaving  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Gibson  (the  embassador  to  poor  Logan),  he  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  bar- 
ren of  the  honors  of  an  Indian  fight. 

On  the  Arst  of  June,  1780,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Detroit,  composed  of  six  hund- 
red Canadians  and  Indians  under  Colonel  Byrd.  They  took  with  them  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  their  destination  was  some  of  the  stations  upon  the  Licking  River,  in  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Byrd  went  up  the  Licking  as  far  as  the  forks,  where  he  landed  his  artillery,  and 
erected  some  huts  upon  the  site  of  Falmouth.  Gathering  strength  on  his  way,  he  marched 
from  the  forks,  with  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  his  artillery,  for  Ruddell's  Station,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Licking,  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  Hinkston  and  Stoner's  branches 
of  that  stream.  The  Kentucky  stockades,  all  wanting  cannons,  were  quite  powerless  before 
the  artillery  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  Captain  Ruddell  at  once  surrendered,  after  being  assured 
that  the  people  within  should  not  be  made  the  prisoners  of  the  Indians.  When  the  gates 
were  opened,  however,  Byrd  could  not  restrain  his  savage  allies.  They  rushed  in,  and  seiz- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  promiscuously,  claimed  them  as  their  own,  and  thus  families 
were  separated  during  a  long  captivity.  All  the  property  was  destroyed  or  carried  away, 
and  the  place  was  made  a  desolation.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Indians  proposed  an 
attack  upon  Martin's,  Bryant's,  and  Lexington  Stations,  all  lying  between  the  Licking 
and  Kentucky  Rivers.  Colonel  Byrd  endeavored  to  dissuade  them,  for  his  humanity  was 
shocked  by  the  scenes  at  Ruddell's.  The  chiefs  finally  consented  to  allow  all  future  pris- 
oners to  be  under  the  control  of  their  commander.  The  army  then  proceeded  to  Martin's 
Station,  captured  it  without  opposition,  and,  bearing  away  all  the  property  found  there,  took 
up  its  line  of  march  toward  the  fork  of  the  Licking,  leaving  Bryant's  and  Lexington  un- 
molested, except  by  marauding  parties  of  Indians,  who  drove  away  many  horses  from  each 
place.  The  whole  expedition  returned  to  Detroit  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Miami,  on  the 
banks  of  which,  at  the  point  where  they  commenced  their  land  journey  toward  Detroit,  they 
concealed  their  artillery. 

This  incursion  from  Detroit  aroused  all  the  energies  of  Colonel  Clarke.  He  visited  Rich- 
mond in  December, b  and  urffed  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  furnish  him  vnih  means 
to  chastise  the  enemy  for  his  insolence.      While  there,  Arnold  invaded  the  state  by 

^  Fort  M'Intosh  (as  the  redoabt  was  called)  was  erected  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Cher- 
alier  Be  Cambray^  a  French  engineer,  who  commanded  the  artillery  in'  the  western  department.  It  wna 
built  of  strong  stockades  furnished  with  bastions,  and  mounted  one  six-pounder.  Cambray's  chief  officer 
was  Captain  William  Sommerville,  conductor  of  the  artillery,  who,  from  letters  from  De  Cambray  to  him 
(copies  of  which  are  before  me),  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  of  much  merit.*  He  was  in  the  conti- 
nental service  four  years  and  a  half  (more  than  two  of  which  as  conductor  of  artillery,  wnth  the  rank  of 
captain),  when  he  resigned,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  Berkeley 
county,  where  he  died  about  1825.  Like  many  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  merit  connected  with  the 
artillery  service  of  the  Revolution,  Captain  Somnaerville  has  not  received  the  attention  of  the  historian 
How  many  patriots  of  that  struggle  lie  in  forgotten  graves ! 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  instruction,  aent  by  Colonel  De  Cambray  to  Captain  Sommervine,  and  dated  *'  Fort 
Pitt,  6th  January,  1779,"  ia  a  fair  specimen  of  that  officer's  diction  In  Engtiah  :  *'  For  the  supplies  neceaaary  to  your  departmeBt. 
you  are  to  apply  to  the  quarter-master  (Colonel  ArchllMld  Steele),  and,  in  coae  of  refusal,  to  form  your  complaint  agninat  them. 
You  roust  ioiriist  repeatedly  for  your  store-bouse  to  be  pot  in  order,  to  secure  the  military  atores,  who,  if  continue  to  be  neg- 
lected, in  three  months  more  ought  to  be  unfit  for  aerrice.  If  you  insist,  yon  shall  not  be  accountable  of  it,  but  the  command 
ing  officer.  If  1  did  omit  something,  1  leave  to  your  discretion  to  supply  it  I  recommend  to  you  once  more  the  greatest  can, 
and  to  be  very  scrupulous  on  the  orders  of  issuing,  for  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  bad  elTects  of  the  wasting  genius  who  reign  aQ 
over  this  department" 
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Colonel  Clarke  in  Virginia.  Made  a  Brigadier.  Battle  at  tiie  Blue  Licka.  The  Indians  aubducd. 

'way  of  the  James  River,  and  Clarke  took  a  temporary  command  under  Baron  Steuben. 
He  afterward  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  force  for  an  expedition  against  Detroit,  and 
the  corps  destined  for  the  service  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Lou- 
isville), on  the  fifteenth  of  March. ^  Clarke  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier, and  joined  his  troops  at  the  appointed  time.  Unexpected  difficulties  ^rose. 
Cornwallis  was  menacing  all  Virginia  with  desolation ;  the  financial  resources  of  Congress 
were  at  their  lowest  point,  and  operations  on  the  western  frontier  were  confined  to  defensive 
acts.  Like  a  libn  chained,  Clarke  beheld  the  British  and  their  forest  allies  lording  it  over 
the  chosen  country  of  the  pioneers,  who  were  without  strength  sufficient  to  drive  them  away, 
or  hardly  able  to  beat  them  back  when  they  came  as  assailants.  Finally,  the  disastrous  battle 
at  the  Blue  Licks,  which  spread  a  pall  of  gloom  over  Kentucky,  aroused  his  desponding  spirit, 
and  he  raised  a  war*cry  which  awoke  responsive  echoes  every  where  in  that  deep  forest 
land.*  That  battle  was  fodght  in  AuguBt,^  and  in  September,  General  Clarke,  at  ^  j^  ,9^ 
the  head  of  more  than  one  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  i?^ 
the  Licking  (opposite  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati),  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  pressed  forward 
to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sciota.  He  was  accompanied^ by  Simon  Kenton  as  pilot,  and 
who  had  command  of  a  company  on  that  occasion.  The  natives  fled  before  the  invaders 
and  escaped ;  but  five  of  their  villages,  and  numerous  corn-fields  and  orchards,  were  laid 
ivaste.  The  Kentuckians  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  on  the  fourth  of  November.* 
This  expedition  had  a  salutary  efiTect ;  it  awed  the  savages,  and  no  formidable  Indian  war 
party  ever  afterward  invaded  Kentucky.  For  more  than  ten  years  subsequently,  the  Indians 
on  our  northwestern  frontier  were  troublesome,  and  it  was  not  until  Wayne  and  a 

e  1794 

powerful  force  desolated  their  country,c  and  wrung  from  them  a  general  treaty  of 
peace.<l  that  they  ceased  their  depredations.  *  ^'^^ 

Let  us  return  from  the  *<  dark  and  bloody  ground*'  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  view 
the  progress  of  events  at  Williamsburg  and  vicinity. 

*  The  battle  at  the  Blae  Licks,  in  Nicholas  county,  Kentacky,  occarred  on  the  nineteenth  of  Auga»t, 
1782.  For  some  time  a  strong  body  of  Indians,  partially  under  the  control  of  Simon  Girty,  bad  committed 
depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  pursue  and  chastise  them.  Daniel  Boone 
with  a  party  from  Boonsborough,  Trigg  from  Harrodsburgh,  and  Todd  from  Lexington,  joined  their  forces 
at  Bryant's  Station,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington.  The  little  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men.  They  marched  on  the  eighteenth,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
twice  their  own,  but  expecting  to  be  joined  by  General  Logan,  then  at  Lincoln,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
£arly  on  the  following  morning  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  who  were 
ascending  the  opposite  bank  of  tiie  stream.  The  Kentuckians  held  a  council  of  war,  an^  Boone  proposed 
"waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Logan.  They  were  generally  inclined  to  adopt  the  prudent  council  of  the  veter- 
an, when  Major  M'Gary,  impetuous  and  imprudent  like  Meeker  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Minisink,  raised 
a  war-whoop,  dashed  with  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and,  waving  his  hat,  shouted,  "  Let  all  who  are  not  cow- 
ards follow  me  I"  Instantly  the  mounted  men  and  footmen  were  dashing  through  the  strong  current  of  a 
deep  ford  in  wild  confusion.  They  ascended  the  bank  and  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and,  as 
Boone  bad  suggested,  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  The  Indians,  concealed  in  bushy  ravines,  almost  surrounded 
the  Kentuckians,  who  stood  npop  a  bald  'elevation  between.  The  Kentucky  sharp-shooters  fought  like 
tigera,  but  the  Indians,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  came  up  from  the  ravines,  closed  in  upon  their  victims, 
and  produced  terrible  slaughter.  Most  of  the  Kentucky  leaders,  including  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  were 
killed,  and  utter  destruction  seemed  to  await  the  pioneers.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  Indians  were 
extending  their  line  to  out  off  the  retreat  of  ahe  Kentuckians.  A  retrograde  movement  was  immediately 
ordered.  A  tumultuous  retreat  ensued,  and  great  was  the  slaughter  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  The  mount- 
ed men  escaped,  but  nearly  every  man  on  foot  was  slain.  A  large  number  were  killed  at  the  ford,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Those  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  plunged  into  the  buffalo  thickets,  and  by  various  routes  escaped  to  Bryant's  Station. — See  MTlung*s 
Sketehti  of  We$tem  Mventur*. 

*  It  was  while  the  expedition  was  slowly  winding  its  way  down  this  bill  above  Cincinnati  (then  an  un- 
known name,  now  a  city  with  almost  120,000  inhabitants),  that  Captain  M^Cracken,  then  dying  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  in  his  arm,  proposed  that  they  should  all  enter  into  an  agreement  that,  fifty  years 
thereafter,  the  survivors  should  *'  meet  there  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  campaign.'*  On  the  fourth  of 
November,  1832,  many  of  those  veterans  met  in  Cincinnati,  and  more  would  doubtless  have  been  there,  had 
not  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  prevented.  Kenton  was  still  living,  but  debility  prevented  his  joining  his  old 
companions  in  arms.— See  Collinses  Kentucky. 
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Affaire  at  Willi«mflburg.     Patrick  Henry's  bold  Reaolations  in  favor  of  Military  PreparatioDa.     Hta  eloquent  DefSmae  of  then. 


We  left  Governor  Dunmore  and  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  open  rupture.  The 
governor  had  dissolved  them,  and  they  had  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  convention, 
and  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  approaching  General  Congress.  That 
Congress  met ;  its  acts  have  elsewhere  been  noticed  in  detail.'  The  breach  between  the 
governor  and  the  people  continued  to  widen  ;  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  rapidly  approached  a  crisis.  Every  day  the  power  of  royal  governors  became  weak- 
er ;  every  day  the  representatives  of  the  people  became  bolder.  To  sagacious  minds  war 
appeared  inevitable,  and  preparations  for  it  were  regarded  as  acts  of  ccftnmon  prudence. 
In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  convened  at  Richmond  in  March,  1775,  Patrick  Henry,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  recommended  a  levy  of  volunteer  troops  in  each  county,  for  the  better 
defense  of  the  country  ;  in  other  words,  a  standing  army  of  minute-men,  pledged  to  the  re- 
publican cause.  He  had  seen  with  impatience  the  temporizing  spirit  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  determined  to  test  their  courage  and  patriotism  by  a  bold  proposition  in  the  form  of  res- 
olutions. Like  his  famous  Stamp  Act  resolutions  ten  years  before,  these  filled  the  House 
with  consternation.  His  proposition  was  considered  as  premeditated  rebellion,  and  it  was 
opposed  as  rash  and  premature  by  several  who  afterward  became  his  most  zealous  co-work- 
ers. Opposition  aroused  all  the  fire  of  Henry's  genius,  and  he  poured  forth  a  fiood  of  brill- 
a  March  33.    ^^^^  cloquencc,  suoh  as  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  never  heard. »     He  closed  his 

1775.  speech  with  a  loud  cry  of  **  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  vtE  Death  !"  and  when 
he  sat  down,  not  a  murmur  of  applause  or  of  disapprobation  was  heard.'     **  After  the  trance 

^  See  pages  265-270  inclusive. 

'  Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  gives  the  following  report  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion.  Re- 
ferring to  the  apparently  gracious  manner  in  which  the  king  had  received  their  petitions,  be  exclaimed : 
*^  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  oar  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  nec- 
essary to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that 
force  must  be  cal]e4  in  to  win  us  back  to  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir !  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation ;  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask,  gentlemen,  what 
means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  armies  and  navies  ?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us 
those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  them? 
Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  argument  for  the  last  ten  years 'VVe  have  peti- 
tioned ;  we  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before,  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ; 
our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded ; 
and  we  have  been  spumed  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 
indulge  the  fond  hope  of  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish'  to  be  free  ; 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privilege^  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we 
must  fight  1     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I     An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

"  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — ^unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  But  when  shall  we 
be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  next  week,  or  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when 
a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  f 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  eflfectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  dela- 
siTe  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible 
by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against. us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  nlone ;  it  b  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  And 
again,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test.* There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged  !  Their  clanking  may 
be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  I  The  war  is  inevitable  I  and  let  it  come !  1  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  cowu  !  !  ! 
It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.     Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace ;  but  there  is  no  peace !     The 

*  Tbe  boldneM  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  the  great  ioflaence  which  he  exerted,  caused  him  to  be  preaented  to  the  Brltiah  govern- 
ment in  a  bill  of  attainder.  His  name,  with  that  of  Thomas  JeiTerson,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adama,  John 
Hancock,  and  several  others,  were  on  that  black  list. 
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Eflect  of  UeDiy's  Speech.         Seixure  of  Powder  by  Dunroore.         Patrick  Uenrj  with  a  Military  Force.         A  Compromiae. 

of  a  moment,"  says  Wirt,  "  several  members  started  from  their  seats.  The  cry  to  amis  ! 
seemed  to  quiver  on  every  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye.  Richard  Henry  Lee  arose,  and 
supported  Mr.  Henry  with  his  usual  spirit  and  eloquence,  but  his  melody  was  lost  amid  the 
agitations  of  that  ocean  which  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  on  high.  That  su- 
pematural  voice  still  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard, 
in  every  pause,  the  cry  of  Liberty  or  Death  I  They  became  impatient  of  speech — their 
fiouls  were  on  fire  for  action."     The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  spring  of  1775,  secret  orders  came  from  the  British  ministry  to  the  royal  gov- 
ernors to  remove  the  military  stores  out  of  the  reach  of  the  colonists,  if  there  should  appear 
symptoms  of  rebellion.  The  attempt  by  Governor  Gage,  of  Boston,  to  execute  their  .  ^^,  ^g 
orders,  produced  the  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord  ;»  and  a  similar  p.t tempt  ^^^• 
made  by  Governor  Dunmore,  on  the  very  next  day.b  brought  the  Virginians  out  in  •»  April  20. 
open  rebellion.  The  British  man-of-war  Magdalen,  Captain  Collins,  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  York  River,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  and  at  midnight  Dunmore  had  the  powder 
in  the  old  magazine  secretly  removed  to  that  vessel.  The  movement  was  discovered,  and 
at  dawn  the  minute-men  of  Williamsburg  assembled,  with  their  arms,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  from  seizing  the  governor.  The  people  also  assembled,  and  sent  a  re- 
spectful remonstrance  to  Dunmore,  complaining  of  the  act  as  specially  wrong  at  that  time, 
when  a  servile  insurrection  was  apprehended.  Dunmore  made  an  evasive  reply.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  feared  a  slave  insurrection  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  said  that  in  case  a 
rising  of  the  negroes  in  James  City  county  should  occur,  the  powder  should  be  restored. 
His  reply  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  people  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
ammunition.  Patrick  Henry  was  then  at  his  home  in  Hanover  county.  When  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  reached  him,  he  assembled  a  corps  of  volunteers  at  New  Castle,' 
and  marched  immediately  for  the  Capitol  to  secure  the  treasury  from  a  like  outrage,  and  to 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  His  corps  augmented  on  its  march,  and  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-armed  men  when  he  arrived  at  Doncaster's  ordinary, 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capital.  There  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
to  Congress,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  informed  that  his  approach  had  fright- 
ened the  governor.  There  he  also  met  Corbin,  the  receiver-general,  who  caoie  with  au- 
thority from  the  governor  to  compromise  the  matter.  Henry  demanded  and  received  the 
value  for  the.  powder  (three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds),  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the 
treasury  at  Williamsburg.'  The  volunteers  were  disbanded.^  and  they  returned  cMayi 
to  their  homos.  Henry  departed  for  Philadelphia  a  week  afterward,  he  being  a  ^^ 
delegate  to  Congress. 

Dunmore  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  result,  and  menaced  the  people.     He  swore  by 

war  is  actaaily  began !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  oar  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms  I*  Oar  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  !  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  woald 
they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  parchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,"  he  cried,  with  both 
arms  extended  aloft,  his  brow  knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  with  hb 
voice  swelled  to  its  loudest  note,  *  Give  me  Liberty  or  oivb  me  Death  !  I !'  " 

^  See  page  431. 

'All  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  magazine  were  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance,  for  they  were 
too  small  in  amount  to  have  been  of  much  service  to  either  party.  The  amount  of  powder  removed  by  Dun- 
more was  fifteen  half  barrels,  containing  fifly  pounds  each.  In  fact,  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  powder, 
Dor  the  harm  that  might  result  from  its  removal,  which'  probably  induced  Patrick  Henry  to  summon  to  his 
standard  the  volunteers  of  Hanover.  He  deemed  it  of  higher  importance  that  the  blow,  which  must  be 
struck  sooner  or  later,  should  be  struck  at  once,  before  an  overwhelming  royal  force  should  enter  the  colony 

The  Honorable  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  visited  this  country  in  1836  (and  in 
1851  was  married  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  since  dead),  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Dunmore.  In  his 
published  narrative  of  his  travels,  he  mentions,  as  a  rather  sinj^ilar  coincidence,  that  when  he  went  down 
the  Chesapeake  from  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Williamsburg,  the  steam-boat  that  conveyed 
him  was  named  Patrick  Henry. 

*  Tbu  predictioo  was  fpeedUy  fulfilled;  for  almott  '*the  next  gale  from  the  north"  coQveyed  the  boom  of  the  aigiul-Kun  of 
freedom  at  LezingtOD. 
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the  living  God,  that  if  any  of  his  officers  were  injured,  he  woold  raise  the  royal  standard, 
enfranchise  all  the  negroes,  and,  araiing  them  against  their  masters,  lay  the  city  of  Williams- 
hurg  in  ashes.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation^  against  «  a  certain  Patrick  Henry, 
of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of  deluded  followers,"  and  forbade  all  per- 
sons countenancing  them  in  the  least.  He  converted  his  palace  into  a  garrison,  filled  it 
with  his  adherents,  and  surrounded  it  with  cannon.  The  injudicious  course  of  Dunmore, 
eepecially  his  savage  threats  and  the  fortifying  of  his  palace,  greatly  exasperated  the  people 
throughout  the  colony.  Six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  full  armed,  assem- 
bled at  Fredericksburg,  and  offered  their  services  to  defend  the  Capitol  against  the  governor. 
They  were  restrained  from  marching  to  Williamsburg  by  the  prudent  advice  of  Randolph 
and  Pendleton,  who  begged  them  fo  remain  quiet  until  the  Continental  Congress  should 
adopt  some  relative  measure.^  In  every  county  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety  were 
formed,  and  at  public  meetings  the  conduct  of  Patrick  Henry  was  loudly  applauded.  Some 
of  Dunmore's  letters  to  ministers  were  brought  to  light,  and,  like  Governor  Hutchinson  on  a 
similar  account,  he  was  despised  for  the  meanness  which  they  exhibited.'  Dunmore  unwit- 
tingly raised  a  whirlwind  which  swept  arway  every  vestige  of  his  power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  governor  unexpectedly  convened  the  Assembly.^ 
His  object  was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Burgesses  for  a  conciliatory  plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  North.     That  plan  was  as  specious  and  deceptive  as  the  king's  gracious 
speech  against  which  Patrick  Henry  had  warned  them,  and  the  Burgesses  rejected  it.' 
While  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  some  inconsiderate  young  men  attempted  to  procure 
arms  from  the  magazine,^  and  one  of  them  was  wounded  by  a  spring  gun,  placed  there 
by  order  of  the  governor.     This  event  exasperated  the  people,  and  a  lai^  concourse 
assembled,  broke  open  the  magazine,  and  took  away  most  of  the  arms.     Leading  members 
of  the*  Burgesses  induced  them  to  return  them,  and  the  next  day  the  keys  of  the  magazine,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  were  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  House.     On  examination,  several 
barrels  of  powder  were  found  under  the  floor,  evidently  designed  by  Dunmore  to  blow  up  the 
magazine.    This  discovery  augmented  the  excitement,  and  when,  on  the  seventh,^ 
a  rumor  prevailed  that  Captain  Collins,  of  the  Magdalen,  had  slipped  her  cables, 
and  was  coming  up  the  river  with  one  hundred  marines  in  boats,  the  citizens  flew  to  arms. 
The  report  was  untrue,  but  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  seize  arms  on  every  occasion  of 
alarm,  was  a  lesson  of  deep  import  to  Dunmore ;  and  fearing  personal  violence,  he  led 
Williamsburg,  with  his  family,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  and  proceeded  to  York- 
town,  where  he  went  on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war.     He  was  the  first  royal  representa- 
tive who  **  abdicated  government  here." 

From  the  Fowey,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses,  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  received  the  same  in  return.  They  were  mutually  spirited.  Finally,  when 
the  necessary  bills  were  passed,  and  the  House  asked  him  to  return  to  Williamsburg  to  sign 
them,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  honor  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  refused,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  present  themselves  at  his  present  residence  (the  ship-of-war)  for 
signature.  Of  course  they  would  not  comply,  for  the  demand  was  unwarrantable. 
They  then  adjourned^  until  October,  after  having  appointed  a  committee  of  the  del- 

^  They  held  a  ooancil  on  the  receipt  of  this  advice,  and  it  was  by  a  majority  of  only  one  that  they  coo- 
claded  to  disperse.  They  sent  forth  an  address,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independence. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  resist  by  force  of  arras  all  tyranny,  and  by  the  same  to  defend  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  rights  of  Virginia,  or  any  sister  colony.  The  address  was  sent  to  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
read  with  approval  at  the  head  of  each  company  of  volunteers.  In  large  letters,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad- 
dress were  the  words,  God  save  the  Liberties, of  America! 

'  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Dunmore  charged  the  colonists  with  a  desire  to  subvert  the  government, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  heavy  sums  of  money  due  to  merchants  in  Great  Britain.  That  some  un- 
principled men  were  flaming  patriots  for  such  a  purpose,  there  is' no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  rankest  injustice 
to  charge  the  whole  people  with  such  a  motive. 

'  *^  We  examined  it  minutely,"  said  the  Burgesses  in  an  address  to  the  governor;  "  we  viewed  it  in  every 
point  of  light  in  which  we  were  able  to  place  it,  and,  with  pain  and  disappointment,  we  roost  ultimately  de* 
olare  it  only  changes  the  form  of  oppression,  without  lightening  the  burden." 
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egates,  as  a  permanent  convention,  to  \irhoin  was  intrusted  the  unlimited  powers  of  govern- 
ment.* That  committee  immediately  took  measures  to  raise  a  sufficient  armed  force  to  de* 
fend  the  colony.'  Dunmore's  flight,  and  this  act  of  the  people,  terminated  royal  power  in 
Virginia.  « 

Early  in  the  autumn,  the  British  fleet,  with  Dunmore,  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  where  his 
lordship  established  his  head-quarters  and  put  his  threat  of  hostility  into  execution.  He 
unfurled  the  royal  ensign  from  the  Fowey,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  repair  to  it  and  bear  arms  for  the  king.*  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  de-  tNoT.T, 
daring  martial  law  throughout  Virginia,  and  in  various  ways  assumed  an  attitude  ^^^ 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  colony.     The  result  we  shall  consider  presently. 

The  Virginia  committee  of  safety  exercised  its  delegated  powers  with  industry  and  energy. 
Having  provided  for  the  military  defense  of  the  colony,  its  attention  was  directed  to  a  new 
organization  of  government.  Elections  were  held  throughout  the  state,  and  on  the  sixth 
of  May  following,  b  a  general  convention  of -delegates  assembled  at  Williamsburg.' 
The  old  House  of  Burgesses  also  met  on  the  same  day,  but  as  they  had  not  been 
summoned  by  a  governor,  they  conceived  that  they  could  not  act  legally,  and  accordingly 
dissolved  themselves.  With  that  dissolution  passed  away  forever  the  forms  of  royal  rule  in 
Virginia,  and  the  convention  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government.  By  resolution,  the 
delegates  of  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  were  instructed  to  propose  a  total  sepa- 
ration  from  Great  Britain.*^  The  convention  also  appointed  a  committee  to  pre-  ^  y^  ^« 
pare  a  DedarcUion  of  Rights^  and  a  plan  of  government  for  the  colony.     The       i^?^ 

former  was  adopted  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  the  latter  on 
the  twenty-ninth.^  On  the  fifth  of  July,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
name  of  the  king  should  henceforth  be  suppressed  in  all  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  the  Church  Liturgy  was  altered  accordingly. 
It  was  also  ordained  that  the  great  seal  of.  the  commonwealth 
should  be  changed,  upon  which  Virtue  should  be  represented  as 
the  tutelar  genius  of  the  province,  robed  in  the  drapery  of  an 
Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon  her  lance,  and  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  the  other ;  trampling  upon  tyranny,  under  the  figure 
of  a  prostrate  man,  having  sear  him  a  crown  fallen  from  his 
head,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  the  other 
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'  The  following-named  gentlemen  composed  the  committee  of  safety.  Edmand  Pendleton,  George  Ma- 
son, John  Page,  Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul  Carrington,  Dudley  Digges,  James  Mercer, 
Carter  Braxton,  William  Cabell,  and  John  Tabb. 

'  The  convention  appointed  Patrick  Henry  colonel  ef  the  first  regiment,  and  "  commander  of  all  the 
forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  colony."  He  immediately  summoned  corps  of  volun- 
teers from  various  parts  of  the  colony.  Three  hundred  minute-men  instantly  assembled  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  and  marched  for  Williamsburg.  One  third  of  them  were  Culpepper 
men,  who  adopted  a  flag  with  the  significant  device  of  a  coiled  rattle-snake,*  seen 
In  the  engraving.     They  were  dressed  in  green  hunting  shirts,  with  Henry's  words,   i  /  '  ^^ 

Liberty  or  Dbatb,  in  large  white  letters,  on  their  bosoms.     They  had  bucks'  tails  I  >-'>i'^^^<3 
in  their  hats,  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives.     Their  fierce  ap-   I     '  "^^^B 
pearance  alarmed  the  people  as  they  marched  through  the  country.     They  did  good  \  \^ont  trcao  om  wc^\ 
service  in  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge  in  December  following.     William  Wood- 
ford was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  regiment.     Alexander  Spottswood 
was  appointed  major,  and  the  heroic  Captain  Bullit,  who  bad  distinguished  himself  at  Fort  Duquesne,  was 
made  adjutant  general. 

*  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  president,  and  John  Tazewell,  clerk.  Patrick  Henry,  who,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Virginians,  had  resigned  his  military  commission,  was  elected  a  member  oif  the  convention  for 
Hanover  county,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

*  These  documents  were  drawn  by  George  Mason,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Washington.  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  then  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  also  prepared  a  constitution  and  sent  it  to  the  Convention. 
It  arrived  a  day  or  two  after  the  adoption  of  Mason's  form.  The  convention  prefixed  Jefferson's  preamble 
to  it,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  resembles  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — See  Tucker's  Lift  ofJeffer9on. 

*  This  deTice  was  upon  many  flagi  In  the  vnaj  sod  nary  of  the  Rorolutioa.    The  expretaion  "  Don't  tread  on  me,"  had  a 
dottbte  algntflcation     It  might  be  aaid  in  a  anppUcatlog  tone,  "  Doa'i  tread  on  me  ,-**  or  menacingly,  "  Don't  tread  on  aM." 

II.  Kk 
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a  Bcourge.  Over  the  device  was  placed  the  word  Virginia  ;  and  beneath,  Sic  semper  tyran- 
nis.  **  Thus  we  serve  tyrants."*  The  convention  adjourned  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  the 
government  under,  the  new  Constitution  was  established.' 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  wq|  proclaimed  at  Williamsburg  on  the  twenty- fifth 
of  July,  amid  great  rejoicings,  and  from  tnat  time  until  1779,  when  the  government  offices 
were  removed  to  Richmond,  the  old  Capitol  of  the  commonwealth  for  eighty  years,  was  the 
center  of  Revolutionary  energy  in  Virginia. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  and  depart  for  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  tri- 
umph of  the  patriot  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

*  The  device  on  the  reverse  of  the  great  seal  is  a  group  of  three  figures.  In  the  center  is  Liberty^  with 
her  wand  and  cap ;  on  the  right  side,  Cere»^  with  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  wheat  in  the 
other ;  and  on  her  left  side,  Eternity^  holding  in  one  hand  the  globe  on  which  rests  the  Phcanix. 

'  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  fill  the  respective  offices  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution :  Patrick  Henry,  governor ;  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges,  John  Taylor,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison of  Berkeley,  Bartholomew  Dand ridge,  Charles  darter,  arid  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Brandon,  counselors 
of  state ;  Thomas  Whiting,  John  Hutchings,  Champion  Travis,  Thomas  Newton,  Jr.,  and  George  Webb. 
commissioners  of  admiralty ;  Thomas  Everard,  and  James  Cooke,  commissioners  foyettling  accounts ;  and 
Edmund  Randolph,  attorney  general.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  at  Williamsburg  for  the  first 
time  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1776.  Then  commenced  her  glorious  career  as  a  sovereign  state  oft 
great  and  free  confederacy.  It  was  a  joyful  day  for  her  patriot  sons ;  and  her  sages,  scanning  the  fnture 
with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  were  prone  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Freneau,  written  a  year  before : 

"  I  see,  I  see 
,  Freedom's  established  reign ;  cities  and  men, 

Numerous  as  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore, 
And  empires  rising  where  the  sun  descends ! 
The  Ohio  soon  shall  glide  by  many  a  town 
Of  note ;  and  where  the  MusiuippVs  stream, 
By  forests  shaded,  now  runs  sweeping  on, 
Nations  shall  grow,  and  states  not  less  in  fame 
Than  Greece  and  Rome  of  old  1     We,  too,  shall  boast 
Our  Scipio's,  Solon's,  Cato's,  sages,  chiefs 
That  in  the  lapse  of  time  yet  dormant  lie, 
Waiting  the  joyous  hour  of  life  and  light. 
Oh  snatch  me  hence,  ye  muses,  to  those  days 
When,  through  the  veil  of  dark  antiquity, 
A  race  shall  hear  of  us  as  things  remote. 
That  blossomM  in  the  morn  of  days !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Again  to  fair  Viririnia's  coast 

I  tarnedf  and  viewM  the  British  host 

Where  Chesapeake^s  wide  waters  lave 

Her  shores  and  join  the  Atlantic  wave. 

There  famed  Comwallis  towering  rose. 

And  scorned,  secure,  his  distant  foes ;  ^ 

His  bands  the  haughty  ramparts  raise, 

And  bid  the  royal  standard  blaze. 

When  lo,  where  ocean's  bounds  extend, 

Behold  the  Galli^  sails  ascend, 

With  favVing  breezes  steer  their  way, 

And  crowd  with  ships  the  spacious  bay. 

Lo  I  Washington  from  northern  shores, 

O'er  many  a  region  wheels  his  force, 

And  Rochambeau  with  legions  bright 

Descends  io  terror  to  the  fight. 

John  Tbumbvu:*. 

N.*i^  VENING  was  approaching  when  I  left  Williamshurg  for  Yorktown,  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoon,  so  mild,  that  wild 
flowers  peeped  cautiously  from  the  hedges,  and  a  wasp  and  a  grasshopper 
alighted  on  the  splash-board  of  my  wagon,  while  stopping  on  the  margin  of  a 
clear  stream.  Soon  after  leaving  Williamsburg,  the  road  entered  a  pine  forest ; 
and  all  the  way  to  Yorktown  these  solitudes  form  the  principal  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  cultivated  clearings  are  more 
frequent  and  extensive  than  further  up  toward  the  Chickahominy.  The  green  foliage  of 
the  lofty  pines,  of  the  modest  holly,  and  the  spreading  laurel,  made  the  forest  journey  less 
gloomy  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for  the  verdure,  the  balmy  air,  and  the  occa- 
sional note  of  a  bird,  made  me  forget  that  the  Christmas  holidays  were  near  at  hand,  and 
that  the  mountains  of  New  England  were  probably  white  with  snow. 

I  arrived  at  Yorktown  at  twilight, »  and  passed  the  night  at  the  only  inn  in  the  .  ^^  ^ 
place,  which  is  owned  by  William  Nelson,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  i^^- 
Nelson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  the  kindness  and  intel- 
ligence  of  that  gentleman,  I  am  indebted  for  muoh  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  my  visit 
there.  We  supped  together  upon  far-famed  York  River  oysters  just  brought  from  their 
oozy  bed,  and  it  was  near  midnight  before  we  parted  company.  Mr.  Nelson  resides  in  the 
fine  old  mansion  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  which  yet  bears  marks  of  the  iron 
hail  poured  upon  it  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  strolled  over  the  village.  It  is-  situated  upon  a  high  blufi*  of 
concrete  or  stone  marl,  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  on  the  south  side  of  the  York  River,  about 
eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is  level,  and  is  em- 
braced upon  each  side  by  deep  ravines,  which  almost  meet  in  the  rear.  The  ground  is  the 
highest  upon  either  the  York  or  James  Rivers,  below  Richmond.  Being  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  it  contains  the  public  buildings.'  These,  with  about  forty  dwellings,  some  of 
them  decaying,  compoae  the  village,  which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 


'  York  is  one  of  the  original  counties  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  The  village  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1705,  and  for  a  long  time  vied  with  Williamsburg,  the  capital.  The  average  width  of  the 
river  is  here  nearly  two  miles,  but  is  narrowed  to  a  mile  opposite  Yorktown,  by  the  projecting  cape  on  which 
Gloucester  stands.  The  latter  village  was  once  a  thriving  place.  It  had  considerable  commerce,  but 
like  Yorktown,  the  depreciation  of  the  surrounding  country  for  agricultural  purposes  paralyzed  its  enter- 
prise, and  made  busy  the  fingers  of  decay. 
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Old  Chuch  u  Yorittown  Ths  KeluD  Tenib*.  CanwilUa'a  Can.  An  Impoiilua 

on  the  peoiiiBula.     It  contMned  about  sixty  houaei  at  the  time  of  the  siege  in  1781.     A 
Sre  which  occurred  in  1814  deitroyed  much  property  there,  and  from  that  blow  the  village 
Mem*  never  lo  have  recovered.     At  that  time  ite  old  cburcb,  built  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore, was  destroyed  ;  nothing  hut  its  stone-marl  walls  were  lefl  standing.     In  Ibis  pictur- 
esque condition  it  remained  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was  repnireil.  nnd  il  now  aaed  ai  a 
place  of  worship.     In  the  old  burial-ground 
adjoining  it  are  the  tombs  and  mouuments 
uf  the  Nelson  family,  situated  a  few  yards 
I'rom  the  banks  of  the  York.     The  nearer 
one  in  the  engraving,  which  stands  over  the 
grave  of  the  first  emigrant  of  the  family 
(who  was  called  "  Scotch  Tom"),  although 
mutilated,  is  yet  highly  ornamental.     It  it 
about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and 
iix  feet  long.     Upon  one  end  are  sculptured 

two  angel-heads  breaking  from  the  clouds.  '*■  "■**»•  Tomm.' 

Over  the  upper  one  ate  the  words,  "All  glory  be  to  God."  The  one  below  it  is  blowing 
a  trumpet.  On  the  other  end  are  two  heads,  one  of  which  is  about  receiving  a  crown. 
On  the  side  is  an  heraldic  cloth,  with  the  head  of  an  angel  at  the  center  of  the  top  ;  and  on 
the  top  slab  is  the  Nelson  coat  of  arms,  with  an  appropriate  epitaph.  This  monument  is 
of  white  marble,  and  was  made  in  London.  The  second  monument  is  that  of  president 
William  Nelson.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  handsomely  wrought  and  insciibed  marble 
dlab  on  the  top.  In  a  vault  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  of  the  brick  wall  seen  beyond  the 
monuments,  rest  the  remains  of  Governor  Nelson,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration.  There  is 
uo  monument  above  it,  and  nothing  marks  the  spot  but  a  rough  stone  lying  among  the  rank 
grass.  Around  these  are  strewn  fragments  of  the  stone  marl  of  the  old  church  wall,  beau- 
tifully crystallized,  and 'indurated  by  exposure.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very  diarmiag, 
looking  out  upon  the  York  stretching  away  toward  the  broad  Chesapeake,  and  skirted  by 
woodlands  and  oullivatcd  fields. 

Afler  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  carriage,  I  visited  the  several  locali- 
ties which  make  Yorktown  historically  famous.     We  firat  descended  the  river  bank  and 
visited  the  excavation  in  the  marl  blufi*,  known  as  Comwatlis's  Cave. 

by  eighteen  feet  in  size,  with  a  narrow  passage 

iller  circular  excavation  on  one  side.     It  is  al- 
beneath  the  termination  of  the  trench  and  breast- 

the  British  fortifications,  which  are  yet  very  prom- 
upoo  the  bank  above.     Popular  tradition  says 

hat  this  excavation  was  made  by  order  of  Com- 
wallii,  and  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 

.,.  holding  councils  with  his  officers  in  a  place  of 

safely,  during  the  siege.     Taking  advantage 

of  this  tradition,  cupidity  has  placed  a  door  at 

the  entrance,  secured  it  by  lock  and  key,  and 

coMcwuAii'i  CiTi.  demands  a  Virginia  nincpence  (12^  cents)  en- 

trance  fee  from  the  curious.     I  paid  the  penalty  of  curiosity,  knowing  that  I  was  submit- 

'  This  view  li  from  the  burial-groand  looking  down  (he  York  Riicr  loward  Cbenpeake  Bij.  The  lo- 
■eriplion  upon  (ha  firsl  monnnient  ia  in  Luin ;  the  lollowing  is  a  traoBlation  ot  il :  "  Here  lies,  in  ceitaia 
hope  of  a  reBarreclion  in  Christ,  Tbomar  Nslbon,  peitleman,  son  of  Hugo  and  Sarah  NalKia,  of  Penritb,  in 
ibe  county  of  Cumberland;  born  February  SOlh,  A. D.  I6TT,  died  October  7th,  174A,  a^ed  siitj-eighl  jeus." 
The  inscriplian  iipau  the  lecond  monument  in  much  longer,  and  quite  eulogistic.  Williun  Nelson  n-u  pres- 
ident or  his  majesty's  council  in  Virginia,  and  died  on  ibe  nineteenth  of  Noramber,  1T72,  at  the  age  of  aiity- 
une  years.  No  epitaph  tells  of  the  many  virtues  and  beroio  deeds  of  him  vbo  lies  in  the  obscure  Toult  be- 
Fond.  History  baa  written  (hem  upon  the  enduring  pages  of  the  chronicles  of  our  republic  ;  and  in  this  vork 
his  biogiBpby  and  portrait  may  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Dealaralion  of  Independenoe. 
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ting  to  ioipMition,  for  I  was  BMured,  on  the  authority  of  ao  old  lady  who  resided  at  York- 
town  at  the  time  of  the  liege,  that  this  excavation  was  made  by  some  of  the  people  wherein 
to  hide  their  valuables.  A  house  stood  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  foundation  of  which  is  yei 
there.  The  building  made  the  spot  still  more  secluded.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  below.  Lord 
Cornwallis  did  have  an  excavation  in  the  bank,  which  was  liaed  with  green  baize,  and  used 
by  the  general  for  secret  conferences  dnrJog  the  >tege.  No  traces  of  his  council  chamber 
are  loft. 

We  next  visited  the  lines  of  intrenchmenU  cast  up  by  the  British  on  the  sooth  and  east 


erly  sides  of  the  town.  They  extend  in  irregulai  lines  from  the  tiver  bank  to  the  sloping 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  loward  the  ■'  Pigeon  Quarter,"  as  it  was  termed,  in  the 
rorm  of  a  figure  five.  The  mounds  vary  in  height,  from  six  to  twelve  and  fifleen  feet,  and 
being  covered  by  a  hard  sward,  may  remain  so  half  a  century  longer.  The  places  of  re- 
doubts, the  lines  of  the  parallels,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  siege,  are  yet  visible. 
These,  and  their  character  and  uses,  may  be  belter  understood  after  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion* of  history.     Let  us  listen  to  her  teachings. 

We  have  considered  the  flight  of  Cornwallis  from  Jamestown  to  Portsmouth,  opposite 
Norfolk,  sfter  bis  engagement  with  the  Americans  at  the  former  plsce,  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  of  July.  1781.  On  that  day  Etwhambeau  joined  Washington  at  Dobbs'  Ferry. 
on  the  Hudson,  and  the  two  generals  earnestly  conferred  respecting  an  attack  upon  the  city  o^ 
New  York  by  the  allied  armies.  Washington  had  written  to  Count  Do  Grasie,  then  witli 
a  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  desiring  him  to  sail  immediately  for  Sandy  Hook,  and  co- 
operate with  the  land  force*  against  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  While  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  making  his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise  against  New  York,  circnm- 
stances  obliged  him  to  abandon  it.  The  arrival  of  re-enforcements  for  the  British  com- 
mander ;  a  letter  from  He  Grasse  announcing  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies 
and  another  from  La  Fayette  from  Williamsburg,  informing  him  of  the  departure  of  Corn- 
wallis  for  Portsmouth  snd  the  embarkation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army  for  New  York, 
were  the  principal  causes  which  influenced  Washington  in  making  an  entire  change  in  the' 
programme  of  the  operations  of  the  combined  armies  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.' 

'  Tbia  view  is  from  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  American  works,  looking  north.  Toward  rhe  left  ip 
seen  a  portion  arGortmor  Nelson's  hoase,  and  on  Ihe  extreme  left,  a  few  nlher  hoii.ie9  in  Yorklown  appear 

*  ll  is  related  that  when  Wuhinpton  received  the  letter  from  De  Gnuae,  Robert  Morris,  the  superinlend- 
ent  of  finance,  and  Rlrbard  Peteri,  the  secretary  of  ibe  board  or  war,  were  at  the  bead-quarters  or  Ihe  pen- 
eral  in  the  Livingston  Honiie,  primed  on  page  195,  and  were  present.*  Washington  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, for  he  saw  no  fair  hope  of  soceesa  withcmt  (be  sid  of  a  fleet.  The  cloud  opon  his  brow  was  bui 
for  a  moment.  He  inslnntlj  conceived  the  eipi>dition  (o  Vli^inia,  and,  laming  lo  Judge  Peters,  asked 
"  What  can  jon  do  for  me  ?"  "  With  money,  averj  thing  ;  without  it,  nothing,"  was  his  brief  reply,  at  lh»- 
same  time  tarning  an  anxious  look  toward  Morris.  "  Let  me  know  tfae  aum  yon  desire,"  said  the  palrior 
financier,  comprehending  Ihe  expression  of  his  eye. 

Before  noon,  Washington  completed  hia  ealimnlea,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Morris  for  thr 
funds.  Twetiiy  tbouaand  bard  doltnrs  were  loaned  rrom  Connt  Da  Roohambeau,  which  Mr,  Morris  agreed 
to  replace  by  the  ftrat  of  October.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Laurens  froni  France,  on  the  twenty-flflh  of  Au- 
gost,  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  livers,  a  part  of  a  donation  of  six  millions  by  Louis  XTL  lo  the  United 
States,  enabled  the  aoperinlendent  of  finance  to  fulfill  his  engagement  without  difficulty. 

*  Thttt  gntlaiHn  were  sppoiDltd  coanlaihini 
Ataf  rwpecUog  ifaa  amy  for  Ibe  at    ' 

—spvU  ttii.,  iia. 
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Aj  we  havd  obMrred  (page  2 1 3).  the  alliea  oroued  the  Hudaon  and  marched  aoathward  to 
co-operate  with  La  Fayette  in  Virginia. 

On  the  arrival  of  nearly  three  thomand  troopi,  many  of  them  Hesaiaat,  to  re-enrorce  him 

•  jtu.li      '"  ^^^  York,*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  conntermanded  his  orden  in  which  he  had  di- 

mi.        rected  Comwallia  to  tend  a  portion  ofhia  army  northward.     The  letter  reached 

the  earl  at  Portsmouth  before  the  Iranaporta  left  Hampton  Koada.     It  alao  contained  ex- 

preuioni  of  larpriie  that  hia  lordship  should  have  led  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  without 

consulting  hii  commander-in-chief ;  and  he  was  directed  to  take  some  strong  position  on  the 

Chesapeake,  m  order  to  carry  on  his  harassing  warfare  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,      Corn- 

wallit  accordingly  sent  his  engineers  to  view, 

first  Old  Point  Comfort,  near  Hampton,  and 

then  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.     The  latter 

places  appeared  to  be  the  most  eligible  for 

ofiensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  fur 

the  protection  of  any  co-operative  fleet  that 

might  be  sent  to  the  Chesapeake.     A  part 

of  Comwallis's  army  accordingly  proceeded 

up  the  York  River  in  transports  and  boats, 

and  took  possession  of  these  posts  on  the  first 

of  August.b     On  the  twentieth,  the     • 

evacuation  of  Portsmouth  was  com- 

'.     pleted  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second,  the  whole 

army  of  the  earl,  about  seven   thousand 

'     strong,  was  concentrated  at  York  and  Glon- 

.      cester.     Comwallis  immediately  commenced 

fortifying  both  points.     He  constructed  a 

line  of  works  completely  around  Yorktown, 

and  aU6  extended  a  line  of  intrench  men  ts 

ComnirALLn.'  kcrcM  the  peninsula  of  Gloucester,  in  the 

<T»uiHUArtiM.}  rear  ofthathttle  town.     Besidei  the  works 

in  close  proximity  to  Yorktown,  he  constructed  some  field  works  at  a  considerable  distance, 

to  impede  the  approach  of  an  enemy.'     All  this  time  La  Fayette  was  within  a  few  miles 

of  the  earl,  but  neither  party  dared  strike  ft  blow.     The  marquis  did  not  feel  sufficiently 

strong  to  attack  Comwallis,  and  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  impede  the  progress  in  fortifj- 

ing  Yorktown,  by  engaging  his  troops  in  other  enterprises. 

While  Washington  was  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  received  dispatches  from 
Count  De  Barras,*  the  successor  of  Ternay  at  Newport,  bearing  the  agreeable  intelligence 


'  Charles  Comiraltis,  son  of  the  flnt  Earl  of  Camwallis,  w^  born  at  Culford  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  in  173S. 
He  was  edocated  at  Weitmioiter  snil  St.  Jobn'*  Colle)^,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  anny  in  1759,  and 
Booceeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  falher  in  1761.  He  wu  the  most  competent  and  eaergetia  of  all 
the  British  gonsrals  aent  here  during  Ihe  war,  but  tfae  cruellies  exeroiaed  by  hii  orders  at  times,  daring  the 
soul  hem  campoigu,  have  left  an  indelible  ataia  apon  hia  oharaaler.  Soon  ^er  the  cloae  of  the  war,  he  ns 
appointed  GoreriiDr  General  of  the  East  Indie*,  which, office  he  held  six  yean.  During  that  lime  he  (Con- 
quered the  renowned  Tippoo  Sultan,  for  which  service  he  was  created  a  marqDis,  and  tnads  master  of  the 
ordnaace.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  InHn  1798  to  1801,  and  was  inatmmental  in  restoring  peace 
to  that  coadtry,  then  distracted  by  rebellloa.  He  tigned  the  treat;  of  Amieoa  in  1803,  and  in  1S04  was 
again  appoinled  Goiernor  General  of  India.  He  died  in  October  the  auoceeding  year  at  Ghaiepore,  in  the 
province  ol  Benares,  at  the  age  of  sixtj-aeven  ye«rB. — See  Otargian  Era,  London,  1833. 

'  The  wotiia,  which  surTounded  the  village,  consisted  of  seven  redoubts  and  aix  batteriea  on  the  land  aide, 
eonoecled  by  in  Irene  hments.  On  the  river  bank  waa  alao  a  line  of  batleriea ;  cme  near  the  church  wu  a 
grand  battery,  with  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  which  commanded  tbe  passage  of  the  river  betweee  York  and 
Gloacester.  The  oulworks  consisted  of  three  redoubts  on  the  margin  of  the  raviiw,  socthwesl  of  the  towii, 
one  Q  little  eastward  of  the  road  to  Hampton,  two  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  river,  and  the  fnsileera'  re- 
doobl  on  the  extreme  lelt,  near  the  river.     Comwallis'a  head-quarters  were  at  Ihe  boose  of  Governor  Nelson. 

'  Barras,  in  his  dispatches  to  Washington,  aaid,  thai  as  the  Count  De  Grasse  did  not  reqaire  him  lo  Torn) 
a  JoDotioB  with  hie  fleet  m  the  Chesapeake,  bat  left  him  at  liberty  to  undertake  any  other  eDlerpriae,  bs 
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that  the  Count  De  Grane'  was  to  latl  from  Cape  Fraafois,  in  the  West  Indies,  od  tha  thir- 

tMnth  of  Auguit  for  the  Cheia- 

peake,  with  between  twenty-five 

and  twenty-nine  rail  of  the  line, 

and  three  thouiand  two  hundred 

land  troops  under  the  command  i 

of  the  MarquiB  St.  Simon.      De 

Grasae  desired  every  thing  to  be 

in  readiness  to  commence  opera- 
tions when  he  should  arrive,  for 

he  intended  to  return  to  the  West 

Indies  by  the  middle  of  October ' 

The  plan  of  the  southern  eam- 
copwT  D«  luuu.  paign  ^^^  therefore,  speedily  ar- 

ranged, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  allied  armies 
wero  far  on  their  march  toward  the  head  of  Elk 
before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  assured  of  their    ' 
real  destination.' 

The  Count  Do  Grasse,  with  tWenty-eight 
■hips  and  several  brigades,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake at  the  close  of  August.'  At  Cape  Henry,  an  officer  sent  by  La  Fsyetle  .jiqi.ji, 
gave  De  Graue  full  infonnatiDn  respecting  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in  "*'■ 
Virginia.  De  Grasse  immediately  dispatched  four  ships  of  (he  line  and  several  frigates  to 
blockade  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  and  to  convey  the  land  forces  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  De  St.  Simon  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  who  were  destined  to  join  those  of  La 
Fayette  on  the  James  River.'  Comwillis  now  peroeived  the  imminent  peril  that  surround- 
ed him,  and  conceived  a  plan  for  escaping  into  North  Carolina,  but  the  vigilance  of  La 
Fayette  provented  his  attempting  the  movement.'  He  could  console  himself  only  with  the 
hope  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  send  him  timely  aid. 

prt^nsed  an  expedition  sgainat  Newroundland,  end  expressed  a  desire  to  Islie  wilh  faim  tfae  lend  forces 
which  had  beee  left  et  Newport  under  M.  De  Choisj.  Bolh  Ws>hin|[lDn  snd  De  Rochsmbeka  diupproved 
of  tbis  proposiiioD,  end,  ai  soon  w  he  receired  their  remomtrnaoe  againsi  it,  Barru  retolved  lo  proceed  to 
the' Chesapeake. 

'  Fraofoia  Joseph  Paul,  CoddI  De  Gnuse,  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  1TS3.  He  wu  nppointed  to 
coninis.iid  a  French  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  at  the  brginning  of  1781.  Although  he  wu 
the  jooior  in  service  of  Count  De  Barras,  he  was  Dlailt  bis  luperior  in  command,  wilb  the  title  of  lientenaot  ^ 
general.  His  co-operation  was  much  more  v&tuable  to  tfae  Americans  than  (hat  of  D'Estsing ;  and  in 
the  captari  of  Comwallis  and  bis  army  at  Yoriilown,  he  played  a  very  important  part.  Hii  domestic  re- 
lationa  seem  to  have  been  very  imbappy ;  his  second  wife,  whom  bo  married  after  leaving  America,  proving 
>  very  enworthy  woman.  His  life  was  a  bnrden  to  him,  particularly  aRer  losing  ibn  fsnr  of  his  king  in 
conseqaence  of  an  nnfonunale  military  movement.  He  died  early  in  1T88,  at  the  af^e  of  sixty- five  years. 
Alluding  to  the  unhappiness  of  his  latter  days,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Rocham bean,  April,  1T7S,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  De  Grnsse,  said,  "  His  fniilties  should  now  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  him,  while  his 
name  will  be  long  deservedly  dear  to  this  eonntry,  on  acetmnt  of  his  successful  co-operalion  in  the  glorioiu 
campaign  of  1781.     The  Cioainnati  in  some  of  tfae  slates  have  gone  into  moaming  for  him," 

'  The  land  troops  for  this  expedition  were  borrowed  from  the  garrisoD  at  St.  Domingo,  and  ooosisted  of 
detaohmenti  from  the  regiments  of  Gatinois,  Agenois,  and  Tounmine.  There  were  one  hundred  artillery, 
one  hundred  dragoons,  ten  pieces  of  Beld  ordnance,  and  several  of  siege  anillsry  and  morurs.  De  Grasse 
pTomiied  to  relnm  these  troops  by  Ibe  middle  of  October.  *  See  page  214. 

*  The  4istsnoe  between  the  York  and  the  James  River,  at  Yodilown,  is  only  aboat  sis  miles,  and  this 
gave  the  Americans  a  great  advantage  in  the  siege  that  ensued. 

*  A  Jerseymau  named  Morgan  was  for  some  lime  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  British  camp  at  Totklown, 
by  La  Fayette.  Be  pretended  to  be  a  deserter,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Comwallis.  Od  one  occaaioo 
that  general  inqnired  of  Morgan  whether  La  Fayelle  had  many  boats.  Morgan,  according  to  instrQctiona, 
loid  him  the  marquis  hul  enoagh  to  transport  his  whole  army  across  at  a  moment's  warning.  "  There  t" 
•xclaiiced  Comwallis,  turning  lo  Tsrlettm,  "  t  told  you  tbis  would  not  do."  That  expression  wB«  an  evi. 
dence  that  escape  across  the  James  River  had  been  contemplated,  Morgan  conid  not  be  prevailed  upon 
In  aocepi  money  for  his  services  in  La  Fayette's  behalf,  neither  would  he  receive  office.     He  only  desired 
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m  pivMed  ifnlul  ths  Fnoeh  Flnt 


UsotrauTlriliilt  C^M.         Fraocb  Sqsidna. 

A.dcnir&l  RodDey,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  ths  Weit  Indiei,  st  this  time  wss 
.  aware  that  De  Grasse  had  sailed  for  the  American  coast, 
but  seems  not  to  have  sospected  that  his  whole  fleet  would 
proceed  to  the  Continent.  He  dispatched  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
after  him  with  only  fourteen  sail,  believing  that  ibat  num- 
ber would  be  quite  sufficient  to  compeie  with  the  French 
squadron.  Hood  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  oa  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  and  informed  Admiral  Gravea.  the  suo- 
:  cessnr  of  Arbulbnot,  who  was  lying  in  New  York  Bay 

with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  only  five  of  which  were  fit  for 
service,  that  De  Grasse  was  probably  on  the  Virginia  coast. 
Intelligence  was  received  on  the  same  day,  that  De  Bar- 
raa  had  sailed  lor  the  Chesapeake  from  Newport  with  a 
considerable  squadron.  Graves  immediately  prepared  for 
St.  sihok.i  gg^_  ^„j  with  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail 

>  Ani  31      "''  ^^"  ''°^'  P">c^^ded  in  quest  of  the  French.'     Not  luipecting  the  strength  of 
1781.       -De  Grasse,  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  French  squadrons  and 
defeat  it 

Ths  French  fleet  lay  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  just  within  the  Chesapeake,  near  Cape  Henry, 


on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 

ofSeptember.b     At 

sunrise  the  British 
fleet  was  seen  off  Cape 
Charles.  At  first  Count 
De  Grasse  supposed  it  to 
be  the  squadron  of  DeBar- 
ras,  but  being  soon  unde- 
ceived, he  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  wind  was  fair, 
and  the  British  fleet  sailed 
directly  within  the  Capes 
for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  French.  DeGrasse 
■lipped  his  cables,  and  put 
tinued  until  sunset.  Several  ships  were 
could  claim  a  victory.  Admiral  Graves 
and  intended  to  have  renewed  the  battle 


desiring  mqre  room 
for  conflict  than  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  aflord- 
ed.  Admiral  Graves  bore 
down  upon  DeGrasse, and 
both  fleets,  in  attempting 
to  gain  the  weather  gage, 
slowly  moved  eastward, 
clear  of  the  Capes,  upon 
the  broad  Atlantic.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  ailer- 
noon,  a  partial  action  com- 
menced between  the  van 
and  part  of  the  center  of 
the  two  fleets,  and  eon- 
considerably  damaged,  but  neither  commander 
preserved  the  weather  gage,  during  the  night, 
the  following  morning ;  but,  having  ascer- 


tained that  several  ships  of  the  van  division,  under  Admiral  Drake,  could  not  safely  be 
brought  into  action  again  without  being  repaired,  bo  deferred  an  attack.  For  five  success- 
ive days  the  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  sometimes  approaching  quite  near, 
but  neither  party  seemed  desirous  of  renewing  the  contest.  At  length  the  Count  De 
Graase  bore  away  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  anchored  again  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  within  the 
Capes.c  There  he  found  De  Barras  with  his  squadron,  and  a  considerable  land 
cBopL  .  j^^^  under  M.  De  Chois6  (for  portrait,  see  opposite  page),  together  with  fourteen 
transports,  with  heavy  artillery  and  military  stores  suitable  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  Graves 
approached  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  but,  finding  the  entrance  blocked  up  by  a  forc« 
with  which  he  was  unable  to  contend  with  a  hope  of  success,  he  bor«  away  and  returned 

a  favorite  gua  to  be  restored  to  him.  Morgan  aaid  he  believed  himeeir  to  be  a  good  soldier,  bat  he  vu 
not  certain  that  he  woatd  make  a  fMod  oflicer.  Tbeie  ciraamslances  were  related  to  Mr.  Sparki  bj  Li 
Fayeite  hirowlf,  fifty  years  after  their  oocurrenoe. 

'  Tbe  ponraita  of  ibe  French  officers  given  in  this  chapter  I  copied  from  TniTnbull'a  pictoie  in  tbe  Ro- 
tnnila  of  ihe  Capitol  at  Washington,  reprearntins  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  Tnimbull  painted  tbe  moit 
of  them  from  lifs  in  1787,  at  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Jeflenon,  m  Paria,  trhen  that  Btateaman  wu  minister  there. 
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to  New  York,  for  he  began  to  entertain  greater  Teari  of  the  equinoctial  pale*  on  the  ooait 

than  of  the  gum  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line.     The 

French  lost  in  the  action  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in- 

clading   four   oiEcers   killed    and   eighteen    wounded.      The 

EnglUb  lost   ninety  killed,  and   two   hundred   and  forty-six 

wounded.      The   Terrible,  one  of  the  Eogliah  shipi,  was  so 

much  damaged,  that,  after  taking  out  her  prisoners  and  stores, 

they  set  fire  to  and  horned  her.' 

While  these  events  were  occuiring  on  the  Virginia  coast, 

the  allied  armies  were  making  their  way  southward  with  all  "" 

possible  dispatch,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  certified  of  their  des- 
tination,' was  trying  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  South, 

and  recsll  some  of  their  forces  by  menacing  movements  at 

the  North.     He  sent  Arnold  with  a  strong  force  to  attack 

New  London,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  pages 

42  and  4S  inclusive.     He  also  threatened  New  Jersey,  and 

oauscd  a  rumor  to  go  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  with  a  strong  force  against 
the  American  poets  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  which  Washing- 
ton had  left  in  charge  of  General  Heath,  with  fourteen  rcgi* 
Rients.  These  movements  and  rumors  failed  to  produce  their 
desired  effect ;  and  the  outrages  committed  by  Arnold  at  New 
London  and  vicinity  served  only  to  heighten  the  exasperation 
of  the  patriot  army,  and  nerve  it  to  more  rigorous  action. 

When  the  allied  forces  arrirod  at  the  bead  of  Elk  there 
were  not  vessels  sufficient  to  tran^rt  them,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  troops,  and  all  of  the  French,  made  Iheir  way 
to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  by  land.  Washington,  with  Count 
De  Roohambeau  and  the  Marquis  De  Chastellnx,*  reached 
Baltimore  on  the  eighth,*  Mount  Vernon  on  the  tenth,*  ,s_^ 
and  Williamsburg  on  the  evening  i^i' 
_  of  the  fourteenth.     He  had  ordered  the 

i-i-^^^t/"  (^i-^^^*»^    troops  that  were  embarked  on  the  Chesa- 
*     peaks  to  halt,  after  learning  that  the  fieet 

■  Marshall,  i.,  448.     SiediOBn,  ii.,  39S-401.     Rsmray,  Gordon,  Rocbsmbesu's  Memoirs. 

*  Sir  Henry  seems  not  lo  hsve  snspeeleil  the  tleslinalion  or  the  atlies  onti)  ihe  second  of  September,  on 
which  day  be  wrote  to  Cornwsllis,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  (hey  were  msrching  lovrard  Tirginia. 

'  Francis  John,  Marquis  Di  Chasteli.ux,  esme  ID  America  with  Roohsmbesn,  benrinf;  the  title  at  ma- 
jor general.  He  traveled  eilensivelj  while  here,  and  vrols  a  jourasl  of  his  tour.  A  large  portion  of  it 
was  prinleil  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  the  French  fleet,  before  leaving  America.  Only  iventy-foar  copies 
were  printed  for  distribution  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  Tbe  complete  work  was  trenstated  by  an 
English  traveler  from  ibe  original  nunuscripl,  and  published  in  London,  vilh  iriBpi  and  drawings,  iu  17B7. 
On  bis  return  to  France,  the  king  made  De  Chaslellux  a  field -marsh  a),  and  the  French  Academy  elected 
bim  one  of  its  members.  At  the  close  of  1T8T,  he  married  an  accomplished  lady,  a  relative  of  (he  Duke  of 
Orleans.  This  circumstance  he  commanicated  to  Washington,  vho,  in  a  pUyfut  letter  (April,  1788)  in  re- 
ply, said,  "  1  savr,  by  the  ealoginmyan  often  made  on  the  happiness  of  domeslio  life  in  America,  that  yoa  bad 
•wallowed  tbe  bait,  and  that  jou  wouM  as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were  a  philoeo- 
pher  and  a  soUier.  So  yoiir  day  boa  at  length  come.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  snd  soul.  It  is 
quite  good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well  served  for  aoming  to  Hght  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels, 
sjl  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ooean,  by  catching  that  terrible  oonlsgioe,  domestic  felicity,  which,  like  the 
amall-poz  or  pl^oe  a  man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life."  De  Chastelln*  died  !□  1793.  The  fortoue 
of  himself  and  wife  seems  lo  have  been  swept  away  by  Ibe  storm  of  the  French  Revololion,  for  ic  1795  his 
widow  mode  applicatian  to  Washington,  asking  for  an  allowance  from  oor  goverument  to  her  and  her  in- 
fant son,  on  account  of  the  services  of  her  husband.     The  spplioation  was  onavsiling. 

*  This  was  tbe  first  lime  that  Washington  had  visited  his  home  since  he  lelt  it  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  a  period  of  six  yesrs  and  Bve  months;  and  be  now  remained  there 
flSily  long  enough  to  await  the  arrival  of  Cciuit  De  Rocbambeau,  whom  bs  Iel\  at  Baltimore. 
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of  De  Gtane  had  lef^  the  Capes  to  fight  Graces,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Williamiburg  anil 
found  both  French  fleelt  in  the  Chesapeake,'  he  Hint  Count  Fenen, 
one  of  Rochambeau'a  aidH,  with  ten  transport!  from  Birras's  squttd- 
ron,  to  hasten  the  tnxips  forward.  This  was  speedily  ■eeompltah- 
ed,  and  the  forces  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  at  Annapolis,  proceeded 
by  water  to  the  James  River. 

On  the  seventeenlh,*  Washington,  accompanied  by  Ro-    ^ 
chambeau,  De  Chaslellux,  and  Generals  Knox  and  Du  Por- 
tail,  proceeded  to  visit  De  Grasse  on  board  of  his  flag-ship,  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  lying  offCape  Henry.     They  sailed  in  a  small  ves- 
sel called  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  arrived  on  the  eighteenth. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Cornwallis,  as  soon  as  the  AmericaD  troops  should  reach 
Williamsburg.'     While  awaiting  their  approach,  information  was 
receiveif  that  Admiral  Digby,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  had  ar- 
rived at  New  York  as  a  re-enforcement  for  Graves.     Con6dent 
that  nothing  would  be  left  untried  in  attempts  to  relieve  Corn- 
wallis, and  thinking  his  situation  in  the  Chesapeake  unfsvorabie  for  an  engagement  with 
the  augmented  force  of  the  English,  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  own.  De  Grasse  com- 
municated to  Washington  his  intention  to  leave  a  few 
frigates  to  blockade  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  and 
to  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  the  line  in  quest  of  the 
British.     This  communication  alarmed  Washington,  for 
a  superior  naval  force  might  enter  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
mean  while,  and  assist  Comw&llis  in  making  his  escape. 
He  prevailed  upon  De  Grasse  to  remain,  and  on  the 
twenty-fiilh,  the  last  division  of  the  allied  troops  having 
reached  Williamsburg,  preparations  for  the  siege  conr- 
menced. 

Cornwallis,  with  the  main  division  of  his  army,  occu- 
pied Yorktown.  The  main  body  of  his  troops  were  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas,  who  did  good  service  at 
Jamestown,  occupied  Gloucester,  with  about  seven  hund- 
red men,  and  was  joined  by  Lieutenant -colonel  Tarle- 
ton  and  his  legion  when  (he  siege  commenced.  The 
Duke  De  Lauzuu  with  his  legion,  the  marines  from  the 
squadron  of  Barras,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  un- 
der General  Weeden,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French  ^ 
General  De  Chois^,  were  sent  to  arrest  Gloucester.  } 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  combined 
armies,  about  twelve  thousand  strong,  left  Williamsburg 
by  difTerent  roads,  and  marched  toward  Yorktown.  Oh 
their  approach,  the  British  left  their  field-works,  and 

withdrew  to  those  near  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  "'  t^««'K' 

are  mentioned  on  a  preeeding  page.*     The  American  light  infantry  and  a  eonwderable  body 

'  Count  De  Grasse,  anxioiu  to  accomplish  tfae  obJEct  o!  his  expedition,  anJ  impatient  si  the  detaj  oT  the 
allied  armies,  had  urged  La  Fayeite  to  co-operate  with  hira  in  an  attack,  by  land  and  water,  upon  Tork  and 
Gloueecter,  But  the  marquis,  governed  by  more  prudent  ooanaels,  unwiiling  lo  baaard  the  advantage  be 
possasseil,  refused  to  make  any  offensive  movement  bBPore  the  arrival  of  Washington. 

<  Do  Grasse  refused  to  comply  wilb  the  desire  of  Waihtngton,  that  he  should  ascend  the  river  above 
Yarktovn  with  a  few  of  his  veueli.     He  was  unvilling  to  risk  a  blockade  in  so  narrow  a  space. 

■  For  a  sketch  of  Laasun,  see  page  34. 

<  InteUigence  from  General  Clinton  at  New  York  induced  Cornwallis  tboa  to  abandon  his  field-worka, 
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of  FreDoh  tioopB  wars  ordered  to  take  poueBBion  of  ibew  abandoned  works,  and  to  serve  a. 
■  coTeTJDg  party  for  the  troops  while  digging  trenches  and  oaeting  up  breast- works.      Can- 
nonadiDg  from  the  town,  and  one  or  two  sorties,  occurred  during  the  dajr,     Coloael  Alexan- 
der Scammell,'  th6  officer  of 
the  day,  while  reconnoiter- 
ing  near  the  Fuaileers'  re- 
doubt (A),  situated  upon  the 
river  bank,  at  tbq  mouth  of 
&  little  stream  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  was  surprised  by 
two  ot  three  Hessian  horse- 
men.    He  surrendered,  but 
tbey  shot  him,  and  lefl  him 
for  dead.     He  was  carried  -- 
into  Yorklown,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Washington,  Corn- 
watlia  allowed  him  to  be  la-  ^ 

,  ,>T'<.<  rn.    -  !■[.*»  WHIU  SCUHELI.  VAl  ■II.LID. 

ken  to  WiUiBmsburg.     This 

circumstance  is  mentioned  on  page  430.  volume  i.  I  visited  the  site  of  the  redoubt  repre- 
■ented  in  the  sketch,  and  was  informed  that  Cotonel  Scammell  was  killed  near  the  stream, 
which  there  crosses  the  river  road  from  WilliHmsburg  to  Yoiktown, 

On  the  thirtieth  the  place  was  completely  ioveited  by  the  allied  armies,  their  lino  ex- 
lending  in  a  semicircle,  at  a  diitance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing 
resting  upon  the  York  River.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  left,  the  Americans  the 
right,  while  Count  De  Grasse  with  his  fleet  remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  beat  olf  any 
naval  force  which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  Cornwaltis.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  be- 
sieging army  were  the  West  India  regiments  under  St.  Simon,  and  next  to  them  were  the 
French  light  infantry  regiments,  commanded  by  the  Baron  and  the  Viscount  Viomenil. 
The  moat  distinguished  colonels  of  these  regiments  were  the  Duke  De  Laval  Montmorenci, 
ftnd  Counts  William  Deuxponts  and  Custine.  (For  portraits,  see  next  page.)  The  French 
artillery  and  fbe  quarters  of  the  two  chiefs  occupied  the  center ;  and  on  the  right,  across  a 
marsh,  were  Ihe  American  artillery  under  General  Knox,  assisted  by  Colonel  Lamb,  Lieu- 

wilbout  an  atlempl  to  defend  tfaem.  In  his  letter,  Clinton  inrarmed  him  of  ihe  arriiil  of  Digby,  and  that 
at  a  onuncil  of  oflicer]  it  sras  detenninpc!  lo  send  U  least  flfe  thmsBnil  troops  with  the  Beet  ID  relieve  faim, 
and  ifast  they  would  nail  as  eailj  aa  the  sixth.  Comn-allis,  therefore,  withdrew  vilhin  his  interior  works, 
coofidenl  that  he  could  bold  out  (here,  and  keep  poweuion  o{  both  Torklown  and  Gloaoeater,  unlit  Ihe  ar- 
rival of  these  re-enforcements.  Jost  four  jears  before,  Bnrgojna  received  tike  assuraoces  from  Clinton,  bot 
wsa  disappointed.  Had  he  not  expected  aid,  he  could  hare  retrenled  baek  to  Lake  Champlain  in  lime  to 
have  saTed  his  army ;  bad  not  Cornvnllis  expected  promised  aid  from  Clinton,  be  might  possibly  have  es- 
caped into  Nnrlh  Carolina,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  La  Fayette. 

'  Alexander  Scammell  was  born  in  Menden  [nov  Mllford),  Masaachiuetla,  and  fcradasled  at  Harvard  Cot> 
lege  in  1769.  He  studied  law  with  General  Sul- 
livan, assisted  Captain  Holland  in  bia  suneys  for 
j«^  the  map  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  IT75  was  sp- 
'/'/yyyi'9  f3-"5-7  .^./SO'  pointed  brigade  major  in  the  mililla  of  that  atate. 
'-'"^'^  >^^t-t-0.-^         jj^  ^^  appointed  colonel  in  1776,  and  in  that  ca- 

paeity  fought  nobly,  and  was  wounded  in  Ihe  first  battle  at  Stillwater.  In  1780,  be  waa  appointed  adjntaot 
general  of  the  American  army,  and  was  a  very  popular  oHicer.  He  waa  shot  while  reconnoitering  a  re- 
doubt alYorktown,  on  Ibe  thirtieth  of  September,  1781.  He  was  conveyed  lo  Williamsburg,  where  he  died 
of  bis  voonds  on  the  sixth  of  October.  His  friend,  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  took  the  command  of  bis  reg- 
iment, wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  [be  day  after  the  larrender  of  Comwallis : 

"  AT.iiAiti>EE  ScAUHELi.,  adJQtant  general  of  the  American  arrnies,  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
New  Hampshire,  while  he  eommaeded  a  chosen  corps  of  ligbt  infanlr;  at  the  aacceuful  siege  of  Torklown, 
in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  gallant  performance  of  his  duty  aa  flald  officer  of  the  day,  unfortunately  captured,  and 
afterward  insidionsly  wounded— of  which  wound  he  expired  al  Williamsburg,  October,  17S1.  Anno.£ta- 
tii." 

The  elegiao  lines  appended  to  this  epitaph  are  printed  on  page  431,  volnme  i.,  of  Ihia  work. 
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tenant-colonelB  Slevena'  .and  CarringtoR,  and  Major  Bauman  ;*  the  Virginian,  Maryland, 


VocoDiTT  ViaHHa.  MaitTiiOBBNCt.  DnxroHTi. 

*  Tbe  hlBtory  of  the  lenrioM  dT  teveral  moM  meritorious  ofGcera  of  the  Revolution  Ji  oolj  partiatlr  wril- 
len ;  thia  ii  eipecially  tnia  of  those  oT  Lieulenanl-colonel  Stevens  of  the  artillery,  who  vat  a  moai  efficient 
and  palriotio  officer  from  [he  conimencenient  of  Ihe  war  to  its  close. 

Ebenezeb.  Stevens  was  born  in  Boston  in  1752,  anJ  al  an  early  age  became  atrongly  imboed  with  Ibe 
prinoiples  at  the  Soni  of  LiUrly,  He  was  engafjfed  in  the  deatruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  in  De- 
cember, 1773  (see  list  of  names,  volume  i.,  p.  499),  and,  anticipating  evil  consequences  to  himself,  he  weni 
to  Rhode  laland  lo  reside.  When  that  province,  after  the  ikirmisfaes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  sent  an 
onnjf  of  obimation  la  Roxbury  (see  page  24),  young  Stevens  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  vhieh 
hears  dale  May  eighth,  17T5.  His  skill  vas  soon  perceived  by  Gridley  and  Knox,  and  early  in  DecBmber 
of  that  year,  he  was  directed  by  General  Washington  lo  raise  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  one  of  arti- 
Acer?  in  MassBchusella  and  Rhode  Island,  and  proceed  to  join  the  expedition  against  Quelwo.  The  recruit- 
ing was  speedily  aooomplisbed,  and  with  Captains  Euslis  and  Nichols,  Captain  Stevens  being'  in  command, 
traversed,  with  cannon  and  mortars,  through  deep  nnows,  the  rongb  bills 
of  New  Hampshire  nnd  Vermpnt,  to  the  monlh  of  Oiler  Creek,  on  Lake 
'/e-t^^'^tj  Champiain,  nearly  opposite  Spjil  JIocJc,  enduring  great  privations  and 
suflerings.  They  descended  the  lake,  and  the  Sorel  to  the  Si.  Law- 
rence, and  went  down  that  stream  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  where  they  heard  of  the  fait  of  Montgomery,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Americana  at  Qaebec.  They  retumod  to  St.  John's,  and  Major  Stevens  and  his  corps  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  the  northern  department  during  17TC-  lu  the  spring  of  1777  he  went  to  Tieoo- 
deroga,  and  commanded  the  artillery  there.  On  tbe  approach  of  Burgoyne,  when  St.  Clair  and  tbe  garrt- 
•ons  retreated.  Major  Stevens  shared  in  the  mortifications  produced  by  that  retreat.  He  joined  General 
Scbnyler  at  Fort  Edward,  and  commanded  the  artiller^r  at  tbe  battle  of  Stillwater,  in  which  service  he  was 
greatly  distinguished.  He  continued  in  the  oommaod  of  the  artillery  at  Albany  \  and  in  April,  1778,  "in 
consideration  of  his  services,  and  the  strict  attention  with  which  he  discherged  his  duly  as  commanding 
officer  of  artillery  in  the  northern  department  during  two  campaigns,"*  he  roceived  from  Congress  brevet 
rank  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  foot,  end  in  November  following  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  artiUeij, 
General  Gates  desired  to  retain  him  in  the  command  of  Ihe  arlillcrj  of  the  northern  and  middle  department. 
Hitherto  his  corps  had  been  considered  by  him  as  an  independent  one  :  now  il  was  attached  to  that  of  Col- 
onel Crane.  Unwilling  to  serve  under  this  officer,  LieLtenanl-colonel  Stevens  was  assigned  to  Colonel 
Lamb's  regiment  in  the  New  York  line,  until  the  close  of  ihe  war.  He  was  often  intrusted  with  special 
duties  of  great  moment,  and  was  for  some  lime  at  the  head  of  the  laboratory  department.  He  was  seleded 
to  accompany  La  Fayette  in  the  contemplated  expedition  into  Canada.  Early  in  1781  he  proceeded  with 
La  Fayette  into  Virginia  to  oppose  the  ravages  of  Arnold,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  actively  eo- 
gaged  with  very  full  powers,  under  the  orders  of  General  Enoi,  in  collecting  and  forwarding  artillery  and 
Other  munitions  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  During  that  siege  he  was  in  altemnle  coni- 
mand  of  the  artillery  with  Colonel  Lamb  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington,  Allcr  tbe  surrender  of  Com- 
irallit,  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  returned  north,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained 
in  command  with  Colonel  Lamb,  at  West  Point  and  its  vicinil;.  When  peace  relnmed,  be  corumenced  the 
bmineaa  of  a  merchant  in  New  York,  at  the  same  time  performing  the  duties  first  of  oolonel,  ibeo  of  briga- 

*  The  same  officer  whose  name  was  appended  lo  the  report  on  the  condition  of  Ibe  artillery  of  West 
Point,  which  was  furnished  to  Arnold  when  preparing  for  his  treasonable  act.  Major  Bauman  waa  post- 
mastar  at  New  York  city  for  thirteen  aaccessive  yearti,  commencing  in  1790. 

*  Jobrnsla  of  Coufren,  It.,  ISO. 
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Fodtion  of  the  American  Corp*.         Approach  by  Parallela.         Cannonade  and  Bombardment         Burning  of  British  Ships. 

and  Pennsylvania!)  troops,  under  Steuben ;  the  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey 

troops,  with  sappers  and  miners  under  General  James  Clinton ; 
the  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette ;  and  the  Virginia  militia 
under  Governor  Nelson.  The  quarters  of  General  Lincoln  were 
on  the  banks  of  Wormeley's  Creek,  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  troops  will  be  better  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  map  on  the  next  page.  ^ 

From  the  first  until  the  sixth  of  October,  the  besieging  armies 
were  employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ordnance,  and  making  other 
preparations.  The  evening  of  the  sixth  was  very  dark  and 
stormy,  and  under  cover  of  the  gloom,  the  first  parallel'  was  com- 
menced within  six  hundred  yards  of  Cornwallis's  works.  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  commanded  the  troops  detailed  for  this  service.  So 
silently  and  so  earnestly  did  they  labor,  that  they  were  not  dis- 
cerned by  the  British  sentinels,  and  before  daylight  the  trenches 
were  sufficiently  complete  to  shield  the  laborers  from  the  guns  ef 
the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were  completed, 
and  a  general  discharge  of  twenty-four  and  eighteen  pounders  was  commenced  by  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  right.  This  cannonade  was  kept  up  without  intermission  during  the  night, 
and  early  the  next  mornings  the  French  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  enemy.  ^  q^  jq^ 
For  nearly  eight  hours  there  was  an  incessant  roar  of  cannons  and  mortars ;  and  ^'^^ 
hundreds  of  bombs  and  round  shot  were  poured  upon  the  British  works.  So  tremendous 
was  the  bombardment,  that  the  besieged  soon  withdrew  their  cannon  from  the  embrasures, 
and  fired  very  few  shots  in  return.  At  evening  red  hot  cannon  balls  were  hurled  from  the 
French  battery  F,  on  the  extreme  left,  at  the  Guadaloupe  and  Charon,  two  British  ves- 
sels in  the  river.  The  Guadaloupe  was  driven  from  her  post,  and  the  Charon  of  forty- 
four  guns  and  three  large  transports  were  burned.  The  night  was  starry  and  mild,  and  in- 
vited to  repose,  but  the  besiegers  rested  not,  and  Yorktown.  presented  a  scene  of  terrible 
grandeur,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  man."     All  night  long  the  allies  kept 

dier,  and  finally  of  major  general,  commanding  the  division  of  artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  held 
the  latter  oflSce  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  oat,  and  was  called  bto  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  of  the  city.  He  continued  to  be  the  senior  major  general  of  artillery  until  the  peace  of  1815. 
Generar  Stevens  was  often  employed  by  government  in  services  requiring  skill,  energy,  and  integrity.  In 
the  year  1800,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  Governor's  Island.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New  York,  in  which  pursuit  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  died  on  the  second  of  September,  1823. 

Colonel  Trumbull  has  introduced  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens,  in  his  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  mounted  at  the  head  of  the  regiment ;  and  also  prominently  in  his  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
Letters  written  to  Colonel  Stevens  by  Generals  Washington,  La  Fayette,  Schuyler,  Knox,  Gates*  Lincoln, 
and  other  ofidcers,  yet  in  possession  of  his  family,  attest  the  extent  of  his  services,  his  efficiency  as  an  officer, 
and  their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man.  The  gold  medal  voted  by  Congress  to  General  Gates,  and  his 
small  library,  were  left  to  members  of  General  Stevens's  family,  and  are  still  retained  by  them.  General 
Stevens's  second  wife  was  Lucretia,  sister  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard,  who  was  massacred  in  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  at  Groton,  as  recorded  on  page  44. 

'  Adam  Philjp,  Count  De  Custink,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1 740.  He  entered  the  army  in  early  life,  and 
served  under  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  French  army  in  America,  under  Rochambeau.  On  returning  to  France,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Toulon.  In  1792,  he  had  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris 
by  the  Terrorists  and  sent  to  the  guillotine.  He  was  decapitated  in  August,  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years. 

'  Parallel  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  trenches  and  embankments  dug  and  thrown  up  as  a  protection 
to  besiegers  against  the  guns  of  a  fort.  In  this  way  the  assailants  may  approach  a  fort,  and  construct  bat- 
teries within  short  gun-shot  of  the  works  of  the  beleaguered,  and  be  well  protected  in  their  labors. 

'  Doctor  Thatcher  in  his  journal,  page  274,  says,  "  From  the  bank  of  the  river  I  had  a  fine  view  of  this 
splendid  conflagration.  The  ships  were  enwrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  which,  spreading  with  vivid  bright- 
ness among  the  combustible  rigging,  and  running  with  amazing  rapidity  to  the  tops  of  the  several  masts, 
while  all  around  was  thunder  and  lightning  from  our  numerous  cannons  and  mortars,  and  in  the  darkness 
(»f  night,  presented  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  spectacles  which  can  be  imagined.     Some  of 
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a  Oct,  11. 


up  a  cannonade,  and  early  the  next  morning^  another  British  yeisel  was  set  io 
flames  by  a  fiery  ball,  and  consumed. 


During  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  the  besiegers  commenced  a  second  parallel,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  British  works.  The  three  succeeding  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  this  line  of  trenches,  during  which  time  the  enemy  opened  new 
embrasures  in  positions  from  which  their  fire  was  far  more  efiective  than  at  finst.  Two  re- 
doubts (K  and  L)  on  the  left  of  the  besieged  and  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  British  works,  flanked  the  second  parallel,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
Preparations  were  made  on  the  fourteenth  to  carry  them  both  by  storm.  To  excite  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  one  was  committed  to  the  American  light  infantry  under  La 
Fayette ;  the  other  to  a  detachment  of  the  French  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  commanded 
by  Major-general  the  Baron  De  Viomenil,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  Toward  even- 
ing the  two  detachments  marched  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had 
commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  during  this  campaign,  led  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  Americans,  assisted  by  Colonel  Gimat,  La  Fayette^s  aid  ;  while  Colonel  Laurens,  with 


oar  shells  over-reaching  the  town,  are  seen  to  (all  into  the  river,  and  bnrstiiig,  throw  up  cohunns  of  water, 
like  the  spouting  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Note. — Explanation  of  the  Jtfop.-— A,  British  outworks  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans  on  their 
arrival.  B,  first  parallel.  C,  D,  American  batteries.  £,  a  bomb  battery.  6,  French  battery.  H,  French 
bomb  battery.  I,  second  parallel.  K,  redoubt  stormed  by  the  Americans.  L,  redoubt  stormed  by  the 
French.     M    M    M,  French  batteries.     N,  French  bomb  battery.    O,  American  batteries. 
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nm  1 1  iifiil  Avunlt  npOB  two  BAdonbU.       hom  Hutftloed  bj  the  Combtluili.       BnTerr  uid  Lcwt  of  tba  ^nch  Granadian. 

eighty  meD,  turned  the  redoubt,  in  order  to  i a tercept  the  retreat  of  theganiion.     At  a  giTon 

ugnal,  the  troops  ruahed  fuiioualy  to  the  charge  without  firing 

a  gUD,  the  van  being  led  by  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New 

Jersey.     0*er  the  abatii  and  palisades  they  leaped,  and  with 

such  voberaence  and  rapidity  assaulted  and  entered  the  works, 

that  their  loss  was  inconsiderable.     One  sergeant  and  eighl 

V  privates  were  kilted  ;  and  seven  officers,  and  twenty-five 

.;  oom missioned  officers  and  privates  were  wounded.     Colonel  Gi- 

oiit  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  foot,  and  Msj'or  Gibbs, 

mauder  of  Washington's  Life-guard,  was  also  slightly  wound- 

•  ed.     Major  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  redonbt,  and  some 

inferior  officers,  with  seventeen  privates,  were  made  prisoners. 

fiuoH  VioHKiL.  Eight  privates  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in  the  assault,  but 

not  one  was  injured  alter  the  surrender.'     This  redoubt  (K,  on 

the  map)  was  upon  the  high  river  bank,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American  lines.      Wben 

I  visited  the  spot  in  1848,  the  remains  of  the  embankments  were  quite  prominent. 
The  redoubt  (L)  stormed  by  the  French  un- 

der  Viomenil  was  garrisoned  by  a  greater  force, 

Bnd  was  not  so  easily  overcome.     It  was  de- 
fended by  a  lieutenant  oolorkel,  and  one  hundred 

and  twenty  men.     Afler  a  combat  of  ne&rly 

half  an   hour,  the  redoubt  was   surrendered. 

^Eighteen  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  forty- 
two  were  made  prisoners.     The  French  lost  in 

killed  and  woanded  about  on6  hundred  men.' 

In  this  engagement  Count  Mathieu  Dumas  (see 

portrait,  on  next  page),  one  of  Rocharabeau's 

aids,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.     He  was  in  the 

advanced  corps,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 

entered  the  redoubt.*     In  this  assault  the  Count 

De  Deuzponts,  who  led  the  French  grenadiers, 

Tvas  slightly  wounded.     Count  Charles  De  La- 

meth,  the  adjutant  general,  was  also  wounded,  vmr  fuk  rta  un  dt -na  Riooror.' 

'  GordoD  (iii.,  258)  says  that  La  Fajelte,  with  tbe  sanction  of  Washinglon,  onlered  (he  aasailaDls  to  re- 
member Fort  Gti>«old  (see  page  44),  aod  pat  every  man  of  the  g^son  to  death  alter  the  redoubl  ihoold 
be  captared.  Tbera  is  no  other  than  verbal  evidenoe  that  ancb  an  order  was  ever  given,  an  order  90  re- 
pafcnant  to  the  character  of  both  WaahiogloD  and  La  Fayette.  Coloeel  Hamilton  aflerTard  pabticlj  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  allegstioo  \  and  so  also  did  La  Fajelle.  Stedman,  an  officer  under  ComwaUis,  and 
hiitnrian  of  tbe  war,  does  not  mention  it. 

*  This  view  is  from  tbe  moDnds  looking  northwest,  np  the  Torfc  River.  The  Rnt  bead-land  on  the  right 
is  Gloucester  Point,  and  upon  the  high  bank  on  tbe  lelt  is  siioated  tbe  village  of  Yorktown.  Tbe  dark  spot 
in  tbe  bank  indicates  the  place  of  the  so-called  CoraaiJiit'*  Cavt. 

*  Doctor  Thatcher  says,  the  reason  why  tbe  Ices  of  the  French  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Americans  was  the  fact  that  they  awaited  the  removal  of  the  abatit  before  they  made  the  assault,  and  all 
that  lime  were  exposed  to  tbe  galling  fire  of  the  enemy.  Doolor  Mnnson  informed  me  that  vbile  the  at- 
•anlt  upon  these  redoubts  was  prcgresaing,  Washington,  wilb  Lincoln,  Knox,  and  one  or  two  other  offioera, 
were  standing  in  the  grand  batteiy  (Cj  watching  every  movement,  through  the  embrasures,  with  great  anx- 
iety. Wben  (he  last  redoubt  was  captured,  Wasbinglon  turned  to  Knox,  and  said,  "  Tbe  work  is  done,  and 
taelt  done ;"  and  then  called  to  hia  servant,  "  Bitly,  band  me  my  bone." 

*  Bochambean,  in  his  Sfimairt,  mentions  an  interesting  circimutance  connected  with  the  altaok  upon  this 
redoubt.  '  The  grenadiers  of  tbe  regiment  of  Oalmait,  which  had  been  fanned  out  of  that  of  Anvergne, 
called  Sam  Ihcht,  were  led  to  the  attack.  When  inTonned  tbat  ifaey  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  perilous 
enterprise,  they  declared  their  willingness  "  to  be  killed,  even  to  the  last  roan,"  if  their  original  name, 
which  they  so  mneh  revered,  woeld  be  restored  to  them.  Bochambeau  promised  tbem  it  shonld  be  done. 
They  fought  like  tigers,  and  one  third  cf  their  number  were  killed.  Wben  Rocbambeao  reported  this  aflait 
to  tbe  king,  Louis  signed  the  Order,  restoring  to  tbe  regiment  the  name  of  Roj/at  ^nvtrgni.  Dumss,  iu 
bis  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  52,  slso  mentions  this  eircarastanoe. 
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&  musket  ball  pawing  through  both  kneei.  Washington  was  highly  gratifled  with  the  mc- 
ceu  of  these  aMaultB,  and  in  general  orders  the  neit  day  con- 
gratulated the  armiea  on  the  result. 

During  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  these  redeubta  were  in- 
cluded in  a  second  parallel,  and  by  live  o'clock  the  next  aftet- 
nooD*  some  howitzers,  which  had  been  placed  in  them, 
were  opened  upon  the  British  works.     The  situation 
of  Cornwallts  was  now  becoming  despeiate.      Beleaguered  on 
all  sides  by  a  superior  force,  his  strongest  defenses  crumbling  or 
passing  into  the  possession  of  the  besiegers,  and  no  tidings  from 
General  Clinton  to  encourage  him,  the  British  commander  was 
tilled  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions.     Knowing  that  the 
town  would  be  untenable  when  the  second   parallel  should  be 
completed,  be  sent  out  a  detachment  under  Lieu  tenant -colonel 
n         1         Abercrombie,  to  make  a  sortie  against   two   almost  completed 
batteries,  guarded  by  French  troops.      They  made  a  furious  as- 
sault at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  >>  and  were  succeuful  ;   but  the  guards 
from  the  trenches  soon  drove  the  assailants  back,  and  their  enterprise  was  fruitless 
of  advantage. 

Cornwallis,  confident  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  position,  determined  to  make  a  des- 
perate eSbrt  at  flight.  His  plan  was  to  leave  the  sick  and  his  baggage  behind  ;  cross  over 
to  Gloucester,  and,  with  his  detachment  there,  cut  up  or  disperse  the  troops  of  De  Chois^ 
Weeden,  and  Lauzun  ;  mount  his  infantry  on  horses  taken  from  the  duke's  legion,  and  otheii 
that  might  be  seized  in  the  neighborhood ;  by  rapid  marches  gain  the  forks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Polomao,  and,  forcing  his  way  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New  York.  This  was  a  most  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, but  his  only  alternative  waa  flight  or  capture.  Boats  were  accordingly  prepared,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  a  portion  of  his  troops  were  conveyed  aetost 
to  Gloucester.  So  secretly  was  the  whole  movement  performed,  that  the  patriots  did  not 
perceive  it ;  and  had  not  a  power  mightier  than  man's  interposed  an  obstacle,  Cornwallis's 
desperate  plan  might  have  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  first  body  of  troops  had 
scarcely  reached  Gloucester  Point,  when  a  storm  of  wind  and  lain,  almost  as  sudden  and 
fierce  as  a  summer  tornado,  made  the  passage  of  the  river  loo  hazardous  to  be  again  attempt- 
ed. The  storm  continued  with  unabated  violence  until  morning,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design.  The  troops  were  brought  back  without  much  loss,  and  now  the  last 
ray  of  hope  began  to  Ikde  from  the  vision  of  the  earl. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  several  new  batteries  in  the  second  par- 
ellel  were  opened,  and  a  more  terrible  storm  of  shells  and  round  shot  was  poured  upon  the 
town  thait  had  yet  been  experienced  by  the  enemy.     Governor  Nelson,  who  was  at  the 

'  CooicT  Mathiiu  Dumas,  who,  after  his  Telam  from  America,  tss  made  a  liealenant  geinral,  waa  born 
ID  Montpellier,  in  17A3,  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  eulercd  the  arTny.  He  aocDoipanied  Rochaoibtui  to 
America  as  his  aid,  and  served  with  dislinction  at  tbe  siege  of  Yorklotrn.  On  bis  return  to  Europe,  he 
entered  into  the  French  service.  Ke  was  mamed  lo  Jiilis  De  Ls  Roe  in  1TS5,  In  1TS9  be  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legtslative  Assembly,  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  Napoteon'i  career  be  was 
eontiaually  engaged  in  the  most  aotivs  public  duties.  Yet  he  found  time  lo  use  his  pen,  which  be  wielded 
wilb  power.  Al  tbe  beginning  of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  be  fled  with  bis  fomily,  in  company  with  Couot 
Charles  Lameth,  who  was  wounded  at  Yorktown,  to  England.  He  mmd  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  flee 
into  Switzerland.  He  acted  with  La  Fayette  in  the  reorganization  of  ihe  National  Guard,  and  was  al  length 
olevaled  to  a  place  in  rhe  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  was  with  Bonapsrle  at  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  with 
that  event  closed  bis  military  career.  The  leisure  which  ensued  he  employed  in  writing  historical  essays, 
and  preparing  Ximoirt  of  bis  own  limes.  These  extend  from  1773  lo  1826,  when  be  was  serenly-lbree 
years  of  age.  From  these  Memoirs  I  have  compiled  this  brief  notice  of  his  public  life.  He  took  on  octiTS 
part  b  Ibe  French  RsToluiion  in  1S30,  and  co-operated  with  La  Fayeite  in  placing  Loots  Philippe  on  tbe 
throne.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son  (tbe  editor  of  his  Mimoin],  in  183T,  al  the  age  of  almost  eighty- 
Ava  years.     He  was  Ibirty-Gie  yean  of  age  when  Trumbull  painted  the  portrait  here  given. 
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hmd  of  the  Virginia  militia,  commanded  the  first  battery  that  opened  upon  the  British 
nrorki  that  morniog.  Hie  fine  itone  mamion,  the 
roost  commodious  in  the  plaee,  was  &  prominent  ob- 
jeot  within  the  British  lines.  He  knew  that  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  staff  occupied  it,  and  was  probably 
io  it  when  he  began  the  cannonade.  Regardleu 
of  the  personal  loss  that  must  ensue,  he  pointed  one 
of  his  heaviest  guns  directly  toward  his  bouse,  and 
ordered  the  gunner,  and  also  a  bombardier,  to  play 
upon  it  with  the  greatest  vigor.'  The  desired  ef- 
fect was  accomplished.  Upon  the  heights  of  Sara- 
toga, Burgoyne  found  no  place  secure  from  the  can- 
non-balls of  the  besiegers  ;  in  Yorktown  there  was 

like  insecurity  ;'  and  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn-  ^^     ^ 

ing,  Cornwallis  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.     The  house  of  Governor  Nelson,  I  have  already  mentioned,  still  bears 
many  tears  received  during  the  bombardment ;  and  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  dwelling,  I 
■aw  a  huge  unexploded  bomb-shell  which  was  cast  there  by  order  of  the  patriot  owner. 

Cornwallis,  despairing  of  victory  or  escape,  sent  a  flag  to  Washington  with  a  request  that 
hostilities  shonld  be  suspended  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  comraiMionen  should  he  ap. 
pointed  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Moore's  house  on  the  right  of  the  Arnerlean  lines,  and  juit  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  parellel,*  to  arrange  terms  for  the  surrender  of  bis  army.  Washington  was 
unwilling  to  waste  precious  time  in  negotiations,  for,  in  the  mean  while,  the  augmented 
British  fleet  might  arrive,  and  give  the  earl  an  opportunity  to  escape.'     In  his  reply  to 

'  Never  did  a  raao  display  more  lofty  patriolism  than  Ooremor  NeUon  od  this  oceuioD.  He  wu  Ihe 
ofaief  magistrals  of  the  stale,  and  by  viriae  of  bis  office  was  oommander-iii-chier  of  iu  militia.  At  ibai 
lime  Ihe  treasury  of  Virginia  naa  empty,  and  there  was  great  apprehenaion  (bat  Ihe  mililia  voold  disband 
for  wiinl  or  paj.  Governor  Nelson  applied  to  a  weallby  citiien  Io  borrowmoney  on  ibe  credit  oflbe  ilate. 
Tba  lecarity  was  not  considered  safe,  and  the  palriol  pledged  his  privale  property  aa  collateral.  The  money 
was  obtained  and  osed  for  Ihe  pablic  service.  Because  Goremor  NeLsiin  eiercised  his  prerogaliTe  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  slate  in  impressing  men  into  (he  mUilary  service  on  (he  oooaiion  of  (he  siege  of  Yorktewu, 
many  iaBnenlial  men  were  oBended,  and  many  mortal  enemies  appeared.  But  ha  outlived  all  the  wound* 
of  malice,  and  posterity  does  honor  Io  his  name. 

*  Dr.  Thalctier  saya ;  "  I  have  (bis  day  visited  (be  town  or  York,  to  witness  the  deitmcliTe  effects  of  Ibe 
•iege.  Il  coalains  about  sixty  houses ;  some  of  (hem  are  elegant,  many  of  them  are  greatly  damaged,  and 
■ome  totally  mined,  being  shot  through  in  a  thousand  places,  and  honey-corobed,  ready  to  orumble  (□  pieee*. 
Rich  fnrnilDre  and  books  were  scattered  over  Ibe  ground,  and  (be  carcaasei  of  men  and  horses,  half  covered 
with  earth,  exhibited  a  scene  of  ruin  and  horror  beyond  description.  The  eanb  in  many  places  is  Ihrowa 
Dp  into  nlounds  by  the  force  of  our  sbella,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  point  Io  a  spot  where  a  man  coald  have  re- 
sorted for  aafety. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  street  looking  northwest.  A  long  wooden  bnilding,  wiib  sleep  roof  and  dormer 
windows,  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  is  also  a  relio  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  It,  too,  was  mnob 
damaged  by  the  bombardment.  A  few  feet  from  the  door  of  Mr.  Nelson's  djrelling  is  a  fine  laurel-tree. 
On  the  occasion  of  La  Fayette's  visit  Io  Yorklown  in  1S24,  a  large  concoaise  o(  people  were  ansembled, 
brmnchea  were  taken  froni  this  laurel-tree,  woven  into  n  civic  crown,  and  placed  upon  Ihe  bead  of  the  ven- 
erable marquis.  He  tc»k  it  froni  his  brow,  and  placing  it  upon  that  of  Preserved  Fish,  who  accompanied 
bin,  remarked  that  none  in  all  (bat  company  was  better  entided  to  wear  the  mark  of  honor  (ban  he. 

'  See  Ibe  map  on  page  518. 

*  Delay  on  (hat  occasion  wonid,  indeed,  have  been  danj^rons,  perhaps  fa(al  to  the  hopes  of  the  Americans. 
Admiral  Digby  hastened  the  repairs  or  his  vessels  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  on  tbe  very  day  when 
tbe  capilnlation  was  signed,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  seven  thoosand  of  hi*  best  (roops,  sailed  for  the  Chesa- 
peake to  aid  Cornwallis,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty -live  ships  of  the  line.  This  aruiamenl  appeared  off  Ihe 
Capes  of  Virginia  on  Ihe  Iwenly-fouith  ;  hut,  receiving  nnqnestionable  intelligence  of  Ihe  capitulation  at 
Vorhtown,  tbe  British  general  relnrned  to  New  Vork. 

Thomas  Anburey,  a  British  oilicer  in  Bargoyne's  army,  and  who  served  in  America  until  near  Ihe  oloae 
of  1781,  published  Iwo  interesting  volumes,  called  TVost/t  ih  Jmcrira.  Alluding  Io  (be  cap[ure  of  Com. 
wallii,  wbicb  oocarred  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  his  sailing  for  EurDpe,.he  says  ;  "  When  Ihe  British 
Oeel  left  Sandy  Hook,  General  Washington  had  certain  intelligence  of  it,  wilbln  forty-eight  bonrs  after  it 
■ailed,  aUbough  at  aoch  a  considerable  distance  m  near  six  hundred  miles,  by  means  of  signal  guns  and 
II.  L  L 
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Termi  of  CapituUtion  propoied.  The  CommiBaionera.  SynoiMb  of  ArtidM  of  CapitiUatkui. 

Corawallis's  letter,  Washington  desired  him  to  transmit  his  proposals  in  writing  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  comraissionerSi  for  which  purpose  he  would  order  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  two  hours.  To  this  the  earl  consented,  and  within  the  stipulated  time  he  sent  a  rough 
drai\  of  the  general  basis  of  his  proposals.*  Washington,  perceiving  that  there  would  prob- 
ably  be  no  serious  disagreement  finally,  also  sent  Cornwallis  a  general  basis  of  terms  upon 
which  he  should  expect  him  to  surrender.'  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  in  oon- 
^  ^'  ference  at  Moore's  house,  and  hostilities  were  suspended 

C/^'^m^      AZ-^  ^^  ^H^  ^^^  ^h®  night.     The  American  oonmussioners  were  Colonel 

^  Laurens,'  and  Viscount  De  Noailles,  a  relative  of  La  Fay- 

ette's wife  \  the  British  commissioners  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross. 
>  Oct,        ^^®  commissioners  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  ;&  but,  being  unable 

1781.    to  adjust  the  terms  of  capitulation^  definitively,  only  a  rough  draA  of  them  could  be 

alarms.  A  very  notorioas  rebel  in  New  York,  rrom  the  top  of  his  house,  hung  out  the  signal  of  a  white 
flag  the  moment  the  fleet  got  under  way,  which  was  immediately  answered  hy  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a 
small  village  about  a  mile  from  our  post  at  Pahlds'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City) ;  auer  that  a  continual  firing 
of  cannon  was  heard  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  about  two  days  after  the  fleet  sailed,  was  the  period  in 
which  General  Washington  was  so  pressing  for  the  army  to  surrender." — Volttme  ii.,  page  481 .  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Washington  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  previous  to  the  surrender.  Al- 
though Digby  did  not  leaye  Sandy  Hook  until  the  nineteenth,'  on  account  of  unfavorable  winds  and  other 
causes  of  delay,  ho  left  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  seventeenth. 

^  He  proposed  that  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  oostomary 
honors ;  that  the  British  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to  Germany,  under  an 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  France,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  released  or  regularly  exchanged ; 
that  all  arms  and  public  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  reserving  the  usual  indulgence  of  side- 
arms  to  officers,  and  of  retaining  private  property  by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  that  the  interests  of  sev- 
eral  individuals  (Tories)  in  civil  capacities,  and  connected  with  the  British,  should  be  attended  to,  and  their 
persons  respected. 

*  Washinjfton  declared  that  a  general  basts  for  a  definitive  treaty  should  be  the  reception  of  the  two  gar- 
risons as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  same  honors  as  were  granted  to  the  American  prisoners  at  Charleston  \ 
but  be  would  not  agree  to  send  the  prisoners  out  of  the  country.  They  were  to  be  marched  to  some  con- 
venient place,  where  they  could  be  sustained  and  treated  kindly.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  harbw  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  with  all  their  guns,  stores,  tackling,  apparel,  and  furniture,  to  be  delivered  to  a  naval 
officer  appointed  to  receive  them.  The  artillery,  arms,  munitions,  and  public  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  supplied  with  the  British  hospital  stores,  and  attended  by  the  hospital  suigeons. 

Cornwallis,  in  reply,  asked  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war,  and  sufficient  officers  and 
men,  to  carry  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  pledging  her  safe  delivery  to  the  conqueror  subsequently, 
if  she  escapeid  the  dangers  of  the  sea.     This  was  granted. 

'  At  that  very  time,  Colonel  Laurens's  father,  who  had  been  president  of  Congress,  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  been  captured  at  sea  while  on  his  way  to  Holland 
to  solicit  a  loan.     This  circumstance  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

^  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation :  L  The  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  the  land  troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States ;  the 
naval  forces  to  the  naval  army  of  the  French  king.  IL  The  artillery,  munitions,  stores,  &c.,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  them.  HL  The  two  redoubts  captured  on  the  sixteenth  to  be 
surrendered,  one  to  the  Americans,  the  other  to  the  French  troops.  The  garrison  at  York  to  march  oat 
at  two  o'clock,  with  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,*  and  drums  beating  ;  there  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  encampment!  The  works  on  the  Gloucester  side  to  be  delivered  to  the  Americans  and 
French ;  the  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  three  o'clock.  IV.  The  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms, 
papers,  and  private  property.  Also,  the  property  of  Loyalists  found  in  the  garrison  to  be  retained.  V.  The 
soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  io  be  subsisted  by  the  Americans.  Brit- 
ish, Anspach,  and  Hessian  officers  idlowed  to  be  quartered  near  them,  and  supply  them  with  clothing  and 
necessities.  VL  The  oQicers  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  part  of  the  American  confed- 
eracy \  proper  vessels  to  be  granted  by  Count  De  Grasse  to  convey  them,  under  flags  of  truce,  to  New  York, 
within  ten  days,  if  they  choose.  Passports  to  be  granted  to  those  who  go  by  land.  VU.  Officers  allowed 
to  keep  soldiers  as  servants,  and  servants,  not  soldiers,  not  to  be  considered  prisoners.  VIH.  The  Bonetta 
to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  Cornwallis,  to  go  to  New  York  with  dispatches,  and  then  to  be  delivered 
to  Count  De  Grasse.f     IX.  Traders  not  considered  close  prisoners  of  war  but  on  parole,  and  allowed  three 

*  Thii  diaposltion  of  colon  1«  eooddered  degrading.  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  lubmlt  to  It  at  Charlefton,  whore  the  British 
general  intended  it  as  an  insult  As  Washington  made  the  terms  of  sarrendn'  *'  those  of  Charleston,**  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  submit 

t  As  Washington  reftised  to  agree  to  any  sttpnlations  respecting  the  Tories  in  the  British  eamp.  many  of  them  eailed  in  the 
Bonatta  for  New  York,  anwiUing  to  brave  the  ire  of  their  offended  countrymen. 
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prepared,  whiph  was  aubmitted  to  the  consideration  of  Cornwallis.     Washington  would  not 


^  t^t  ^Cey*^ 
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permit  the  delay  that  might 
ensue  by,  leaving  these  open  to 
farther  negotiation  ;  he,  there- 
fore, had  the  rough  articles  fair- 
ly transcribed,  and  sent  them  to 
his  lordship  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth,  with  a 
letter  expressing  his  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  signed 
by  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  the 


L/lTT'MJil/^Z^ 
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months  to  dispose  of  their  property,  or  remove  it.  X.  Loyalists  not  to  be  pantshed  on  acconnt  of  having 
joined  the  British  army.  Considering  this  matter  to  be  of  a  civil  character,  Washington  woald  not  assent 
to  the  article.     XI.  Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  to  be  attended  by  the 
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garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon.  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
all  the  ammunition,  stores,  Sec,  were  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  America  and  France.  The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender, 
was  exceedingly  imposing.  The  American  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Yorktown  to  Hampton  (see  map),  and  the  French  army  on  the  led.  Their 
lines  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  his  white  charger,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  American  column  ;  and  Rochambeau,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horse,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  according  to 
eye-witnesses,  to  the  military,  was  also  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  partici- 
pate in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  prevailed  as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly 
marched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with  their  colors  cased  and  their  drums  beating  a  Brit- 
ish tune,  and  passed  between  the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.*  All  were  eager  to  look 
upon  Comwallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,'  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.  They  were  disap- 
pointed ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning  illness,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral O'Hara  with  his  sword,  to  lead  the  vanquished  army  to  the  field  of  humiliation.  .Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line.  General  O'Hara  advanced  towitrd  Washington,  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Earl  Comwallis.  The  commander-in-chief 
pointed  him  to  General  Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lin- 
coln, for  only  the  year  before  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his  army 
to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.  Lincoln  conducted  the  royal  troops  to  the  field  select- 
ed for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  O'Hara  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of 
Comwallis  ;*  Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  politely  handed  it  back  to  0*Hara,  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  number,  was  next  per- 
formed. For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a  distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  ser- 
geants were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the  colors.  Ensign  Wilson  of  Clinton's  brigade,  the 
youngest  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  (being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  officer  of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.' 

British  surgeons.  XII.  Wagons  to  be  famished,  if  possible,  for  carrying  the  baggage  of  officers  attending 
the  soldiers,  and  of  the  hospital  sargeons  when  traveling  on  accoant  of  the  sick.  XIII.  The  shipping  and 
boats  in  the  two  harbors,  with  all  their  appendages,  arms,  and  stores,  to  be  delivered  up,  unimpaired,  after 
the  private  property  was  unloaded.*  XIV.  This  article  is  given  entire  in  the  preceding  fac  simile,  which, 
with  the  signatures,  I  copied  from  the  original  document,  now  in  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Wash- 
ington City.  These  articles  were  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and  by  Thomas  Sy> 
monds,  the  naval  commander  in  York  River ;  on  the  part  of  the  aUied  armies,  by  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau, Barras,  and  De  Grasse. 

'  The  Abbe  Robin,  chaplain  to  the  French  army,  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  this  siege  and  surren- 
der. He  says,  *^  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of  the  English  troops,  as  well  as  their  clean- 
liness of  dress.  To  account  for  their  good  appearance,  Comwallis  had  opened  all  the  stores  (about  to  be 
surrendered)  to  the  soldiers  before  the  capitulation  took  place.  Each  had  on  a  complete  new  suit  but  all 
their  finery  seemed  to  humble  them  the  more,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  Amer- 
icans.*'—  New  ISraveli  in  North  jimerica  in  the  year  1781,  and  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Count  De 
Rochambeau. 

*  The  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis  during  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the  Southern 
States  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  suffered  dwelling-houses  to  be  plundered  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  carried  off;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  table  was  furnished  with  plate 
thus  obtained  from  private  families.  His  march  was  more  frequently  that  of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable 
general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Comwallis's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand 
slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  the  best  information  that  con  Id  be  obtained,  that,  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Torktown,  the  whole  devastations  of  his  army  amounted  in  value 
to  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

'  Robert  Wilson,  the  honored  ensign  on  this  occasion,  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  had  been  early 
trained  in  the  duties  and  hardships  of  military  life,  by  his  matemal  uncle,  the  famous  Captain  Gregg  well 

*  Contiderable  prirate  property  of  the  loyal  cittieiia  had  been  placed  on  board  the  veiielB  for  aeeurlty  during  Che  aiege. 
Tlila  was  Incloded  in  the  torau  of  the  article. 
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When  Wilson  gave  the  order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  np 
their  colors,  and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  former 
hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  flags  to  non- 
commissioned officers.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  a  distance,  observed  this  hesitation,  and  rode 
up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  he  willingly  spared  the  feelings  of  the  British 
captains,  and  ordered  Ensign  Wilson  to  receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican sergeants.     This  scene  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  colors  were  surrendered,  the  whole  royal  army  laid  down  their  arms.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  humiliating  task  for  the  captives,  for  they  had  been  for  months  enjoying  vic- 
tories under  their  able  commander,  and  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  rebels  with  profound 
contempt.^  After  grounding  their  arms  and  laying  off  their  accoutrements,  they  were  con- 
ducted back  to  their  lines,  and  guarded  by  a  sufficient  force  until  they  commenced  their 
march  for  permanent  quarters  in  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.' 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed,  three  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  seventy  missing.  The  whole  number  surrendered  by  ca- 
pitulation was  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand,"  according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
making  the  total  loss  between  seventy-five  and  seventy-eight  hundred.  The  combined  army 
employed  in  the  siege  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  regular  American  troops,  more  than 
five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand  militia ;  a  total  of  over  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Their  loss  during  the  siege,  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  only  about  three  hundred.  The  ar- 
tillery, and  military  stores  and  provisions  surrendered,  were  very  considerable.  There  were 
seventy-five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannons ;  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  muskets ;  twenty-eight  regimental  standards  (ten  of  them  English,  and 
eighteen  German)  ;  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  and  musket-balls,  bombs,  carriages,  &c.,  Sec. 
The  military  chest  contained  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  specie.* 
•  Oct  90         ^^  ^^^  ^'^y  succeeding^  the  surrender, &  Washington,  in  general  orders,  expressed 

mi.  his  great  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  both  armies.  Among  the  generals  whom 
the  commander-in-chief  particularly  named  were  Count  De  Rochambeau,  Du  Portail,  and 
other  distinguished  French  officers  ;  and  Generals  Lincoln,  Knox,  La  Fayette,  and  Steuben, 
of  the  American  army.*  He  also  spoke  warmly  of  Governor  Nelson,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  essential  aid.*    Joy  pervaded  all  hearts,  and  that  there  might  be  none 

known  in  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  One  of  bis  ezploiti  I  hare  related  on  page  252,  Tolame  i. 
Yoang  Wilson  became  attached  to  the  army  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  His  commission  as  ensign  (which 
I  have  seen)  is  dated  Jane  ninth,  1781,  four  months  previous  to  the  sarrender  at  Yorktown.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  from  his  certificate  I  made  the  copy 
printed  on  page  1 28.  He  settled  in  Central  New  York  when  it  was  a  wilderness  ;  was  magistrate  many 
years;  and  for  some  time  was  postmaster  at  Manlins,  in  Onondago  ooanty.  He  died  in  the  year  1811, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  still  survives  him,  and  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  The  late  James 
Gregg  Wilson,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  newspaper,  was  his  last  surviving  child.  The 
statement  in  the  text  respecting  his  participation  in  the  surrender  of  the  colors  at  Yorktown  I  received  from 
his  relatives,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  an  eye-witness  who  lived  to 
Uio  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  knew  Wilson  from  his  boyhood  until  his  death. 

*  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  was  present,  says  that  he  saw  many  of  the  soldiers,  with  sullen  coontenanoes,  throw 
down  their  guns  on  the  pile  with  violence,  as  if  determined  to  render  them  unfit  for  further  sendee.  By 
order  of  General  Linoohi,  this  oooduot  was  checked,  and  they  were  made  to  lay  them  4^wn  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

'  The  British  prisoners  were  marched,  some  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  some  to  Fort  Frederick,  and 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  .  The  latter  portion  were  guarded  by  militia,  commanded  by  0«neral  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  many  serious  quarrels  between  them  and  their  custodians  occurred.  Tny  were  finally 
removed  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  guarded  by  Continental  troops.  Comwallis  aid  other  British 
officers  went  by  sea  to  New  York  on  parole.  Arrangements  were  finally  made  for  the  exchange  of  most 
of  them. 

'  An  estimate  made  soon  after  the  surrender,  made  the  total  loes-of  the  British  eleven  thousand  eight  hund- 
red. In  that  estimate  was  included  two  thousand  sailors,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  negroes,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Tories.  *  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Robin,  Tbacher,  Botta,  Sparks. 

'  Brigadiers  Du  Portail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general ;  and  Colonel  Go- 
vion,  and  Captain  Roehefontain,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  were  each  advanced  a  grade,  by  brevet. 
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exolnded  from  >  pirticipatioa  in  the  general  Ih&nkagiving,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 
that  all  those  who  were  under  arrest  or  confinement  should 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty  ;'  and  as  the  next  day  was 
the  Sabbath,  he  closed  his  orders  by  directing  divine  serTice 
to  be  perfonned  in  the  several  brigades  on  the  morrow. 

The  surrender  of  CornwaUis  with  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  British  army  in  America  secured  the  Independence  of 
u.  the  United  Slates.     The  strong  arm  of  military  oppresilon, 

moved  by  governmental  power,  was  paralyzed,  and  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  froro  the.  hour  when  intelligence  of  the 
event  reached  them,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  subduing  the  re- 
bellion and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  realm.     The  blow 
of  dissereranoe  had  fallen  ;  war  could  no  longer  subserve  a 
useful  purpoM  ;  humanity  and  sound  policy  counseled  peace. 
Great  was  the  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Americans  at  the 
inteltigence  went  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  the  confedera- 
tion.    Lieutenant-colonel  Tilghman,  one  of  Washington's  aids-de-camp,  rode  express  to 
Philadelphia  to  carry  the  dispatches  of  the  chief  annouDciDg  the  joyful  tidings  to  Congren. 
It  was  midnight  when  he  entered  the  city.*     Thomas  M'Kean  was  then  presi-       ^^ 
dentof  the  Continental  Congress,  and  resided  HI  High  Street,  near  Second.     Tilgb-     *   I'^i- 
man  knocked  at  his  door  so  vehemently,  that  a  watchman  was  disposed  to  arrest  him  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.     M'Kean  arosq,  and  presently  the  glad  tidings  were  made  known. 
The  watchmen  throughout  the  city  proclaimed  the  hour,  adding  "and  Comwallii  is  taken!" 
That  annunciation,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  uight  air,  aroused  thouiands  from  their  beds 
Lights  were  seen  moving  in  alraoBt  every  house ;  and  soon  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
men  and  women  all  eager  to  hear  the  details.     It  was  a  night  of  great  joy  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  people  had  anxiously  awaited  intelligence  from  Yorktown.     The  old  State  House 
bell  rang  out  its  notes  of  gladness,  and  the  firat  blush  of  morning  was  greeted  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannons. 

Congress  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  grave  orators  of  that  august  body  could 
lardly  repress  huzzas  while  Secretary  Thompson  read  thd  letter  from  Washington  announc- 
ing the  capitulation  of  Cornwallig.  On  motion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Congress  resolved  to 
go  in  procession  at  two  o'clock  the  same  dayb  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church, 
"  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United  "'°*-'* 
States  and  France  with  success."  A  committee  was  appointed,'  to  whom  were  referred 
the  letters  of  Washington,  and  who  were  instructed  to  report  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
armies  and  their  officers,  and  to  recommend  appropriate  honors.'  The  committee  reported 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Congress  resolved  that  their  thanks  should  be  presented  to  Wash- 
ington, Kochambeau,  and  De  Grasie,'and  the  officers, and  soldiers  under  their  respective 
commands  ;  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  in  commemoration  of  the 

>  Thatcber,  281. 

'  JiAn  Baftutk  Dobatikh  di  V[>eus,  the  Couat  De  Boohamtw&n,  wu  bom  at  Vendome  in  1725 
And  entered  tbe  a^  at  tba  age  of  sixteen  yetre.  In  1746  he  became  sid-de-oamp  to  Louis  Philippe] 
duke  of  Orleans,  an>was  anerward  sppoiolod  to  tbe  command  of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche.  He  was 
wounded  at  tbe  buttle  of  LaTeldl,  where  be  distinguished  bimseir.  He  fougbt  bravely  at  Cieveldt,  Minden, 
Corbach,  and  Cloctercamp.  He  was  made  lieutenanl  general  in  17T9,  and  in  ITSO  csme  to  America  with 
a  strong  foroe.  After  assisting  in  the  caplnre  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  remaining  several  monlhl 
in  America,  be  returned  to  France,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field -marsbal  by  Louis  XYI.  During 
the  French  Retotntion,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  (be  army  o(  the  North.  He  wis  mpeneded 
Skadsnfleredlbeperseoalioosorcalomnir,  bat  a  decree  c/approbalian  was  passed  b  1792.  He  then  retired 
to  his  estate  near  Vendome,  Dnder  the  tjiranny  of  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested,  and  DSrrowlj  escaped  death. 
In  1803  Bonaparte  granted  him  a  pension,  and  tbe  cross  of  grand  oHicor  of  tbe  Legion  of  Hooor.  He  died 
in  1807,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.     His  Meminn  were  published  in  tS09. 

'  The  oommitiee  consisted  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Elias  Boodinot,  Jeeeph  VarDnm,  and  Charles  Carroll- 

*  Joamati  of  Coofrn),  lii.,  162 
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event ;'  that  two  Blanda  of  colors  taken  from  Cornwallit  ahoultl  be  preieiiled  to  Waahlng- 
ton  ID  the  name  of  the  United  Slates ;  that  two 
pieces  of  the  field  ordnance  captured  at  York  should 
be  presented  to  each  of  the  French  cominindert, 
Rocbambeau  and  De  Grasse ;  and  that  the  Board 
of  War  should  present  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Tilgh- 
man,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Slates,  a.  horie 
properly  caparisoned,  and  an  elegant  sword.     Con- 

Igrets  also  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  December  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  throughout  the  confederacy,  on  account 
of  this  signal  mark  of  Divine  favor.  Legislative 
bodies,  executive  councils,  city  corporation!,  and 
many  private  societies,  presented  congralulalory  ad- 
dreisei  to  the  commanding  generals  and  their  offi- 
cers ;  and  froni  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  land  arose 
Bkthh  Fuo.'  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  accompanied 

the  alleluiahs  of  thousands  of  worshipers  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  were  sorely  perplexed  when  the  intelligence  reached  them.* 
Parliaraent  assembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November ;  its  first  business  was  a  consid- 
eration of  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  America,  which  reached  ministers  officially  on  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-fiflh.>  Violent  debates  ensued,  and  Fox  even  went  so  far  aa 
to  intimate  that  Lord  North  waa  in  the  pay  of  the  French.  The  minister  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  insinuation,  and  justilied  the  war  on  the  ground  of  its  justice,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  British  right*.  Upon  this  point  he  wu  violently  assailed  by 
Burke,  who  exclaimed,  ■■  Good  God  !  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rigfals  for  which  we 
went  to  war  !  Oh,  excellent  rights  !  Oh,  valuable  rights  !  Valuable  you  should  be,  for 
we  have  paid  dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,  valuable  rights  !  that  have  cost  Britain  thir- 
teen provinces,  four  islands,'  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy  millions 
[three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars]  of  money  I"  The  younger  Pitt  distinguished 
himself  in  this  debate,  and  waa  a  powerful  aid  to  the  opposition.  On  the  thirtieth  of  No- 
vember, that  party  proposed  the  bold  measure  (last  adopted  during  the  Revolution  of  1668) 
of  not  granting  supplies  until  the  ministers  should  give  a  pledge  to  the  people  that  the  war 
in  America  should  cease.  This  motion,  however,  wis  loat  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
Several  conflicting  propositions  were  made  by  both  parties,  but  without  any  definite  result, 

'  The  marble  for  this  column,  like  mui;  olher  monumentg  ordered  by  Ihe  Conlineotal  Congress,  is  jet 
in  the  qunrry.  Il  was  proposed  to  have  il  ''  omamenled  wilfa  emblemi  of  Ihc  alliance  lielveen  the  tTniled 
States  and  his  most  Cbristian  majesty,  and  insaiibed  with  a  roccinct  narrative  of  iha  Mrrender  of  Ead 
Coniwallis,"  to  Washington,  Bachambaaa,  and  De  UrasM. — 7oiimalM,  vii.,  166. 

'  This  is  a  representalion  o[  one  of  (be  Sags  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  [iresenled  to  Washington.  I 
made  this  sketch  of  the  flag  itself,  then  in  the  Musenra  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  Il  belonged  to  tbe  mt- 
enlh  regiment.  The  size  of  tbe  flag  is  six  feel  long;,  and  live  feel  four  inches  wide.  The  ground  is  Uoe ; 
(he  central  stripe  of  Ihe  cross  red ;  the  marginal  ones  white.  In  tbe  center  ii  a  crown,  and  benealb  it  a 
garter  with  its  inscription,  "  Honi  loit  qui  mal  y  ptrui,"  inclosing  ■  full-blown  rose.  These  are  neatly 
embroidered  with  silk.      The  fabric  of  the  flag  is  heavy  twilled  silk. 

'  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  In  his  HMarital  Mimoir,  of  hit  Own  Tim,,  (page  346),  has  Urt  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  Ihe  eSeot  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  upon  the  minds  of  Lord  North  and  the  king. 
The  intelligence  reached  the  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  ivenly-flllh  of  November,  at  noon.  Wraxall  asked 
Lord  George  Germain  how  North  "  took  the  communicallan  ?"  "  As  he  would  have  taken  a  caanon-ball 
in  his  breast,"  replied  Lord  George  ;  "  for  he  opened  bis  arms,  exclaiTDiog  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
Ihe  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  '  Oh  I  God,  it  is  all  over  I'  words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
under  emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation  and  distress."  Lord  George  Germain  sent  t>t!  a  dispatch  U 
the  king,  who  was  then  at  Kew.  The  king  wrote  a  calm  loiter  in  reply,  hut  it  was  remarked,  as  evidence 
of  unusual  emotion,  thai  he  bad  omitted  lo  mark  tbe  hoor  and  minute  of  his  writing,  which  be  was  always 
accustomed  to  do  with  scrupulous  precision.     Yd  Ihe  handwriting  evinced  composure  of  mind. 

'  He  referred  to  disaslers  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca  in  llie  Mediienanean. 
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and  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  Parliament  adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  of  Jan- 
uary.*^ 

Although  the  British  power  in  America  was  subdued,  it  still  had  vitality.  The  enemy 
yet  held  important  posts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  Washington  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
advantage  he  now  possessed,  by  capturing  or  dispersing  the  royal  garrisons  at  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah.  For  this  purpose,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Count  De  Grasse  in 
an  expedition  against  Charleston.  He  repaired  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  held  a 
personal  conference  with  the  admiral.  To  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Washington,  De  Grasse 
replied  that  **  the  orders  of  his  court,  ulterior  projects,  and  his  engagement  with  the  Span- 
iards, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  coast  during  the  time  which  would 
be  required  for  the  operation."  He  also  declined  conveying  troops  to  the  South  for  re-en- 
forcing General  Greene,  but  he  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  cover 
the  transportation  of  the  Eastern  troops  and  of  the  ordnance,  to  the  head  of  Elk.  These, 
ander  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  were  embarked  on  the  second  of  November,  and 
from  the  head  of  Elk  proceeded  by  land  to  winter  quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  fourth,  St.  Simon  embarked  his  troops,  and  on  that 
day  the  French  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake  for  the  West  Indies.  Before  it  sailed, 
Washington  presented  Count  De  Grasse  with  two  beautiful  horses,  as  a  token  of  his  per- 
sonal esteem. 

The  French  army  remained  in  Virginia  (Rochambeau  having  his  head-quarters  at  Will- 
iamsburg), ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  North  or  South.  There  they  remained 
until  the  next  summer, b  when  they  joined  the  Continental  army  on  the  Hudson.* 
They  proceeded  to  New  England  in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  December  embarked 
at  Boston  for  the  West  Indies.  General  St.  Clair,  with  a  body  of  troops,  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  General  Greene  at  the  South.  He  was  directed  to  march  by  the  way  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  dislodge  the  enemy  there.  This  he  eflected,  and  at  the  close  of  1781  there  was 
not  a  hostile  foot  except  those  of  resident  Tories  and  prisoners  of  war,  in  all  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina. 

When  Washington  had  completed  all  his  arrangements,  he  led  Yorktown,c  and     ^  j^^^  . 
hastened  to  Eltham,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bassett,  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Custis,  the        it^^- 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington.     He  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  die,  and  stayed  there  a  few 
days  to  mingle  his  grief  with  that  of  the  afflicted  widow.     Mr.  Custis  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.'     From  Eltham,  Wash- 
ington proceeded  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Mount  Vernon,  receiving  and  answering  various 
public  addresses  on  the  way.     On  the  day  afler  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia, <l  he 
went  to  the  State  House,  and  on  being  introduced  into  the  hall  of  Congress  by  two 
members,  he  was  greeted  by  a  congratulatory  address  by  the  president.     He  remained  some 
tiroe  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  regarded^  with  reverence  by  all  classes. 

We  will  here  close  the  chronicle,  visit  the  historical  localities  about  Yorktown,  and  then 
ride  down  to  Hampton,  near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Nelson,  I  rode  to  "  Moore*s  House,"  where  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  armies  met  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  On  our  way  we  visited  the  site 
of  the  two  redoubts  (K  and  L,  on  the  map)  captured  respectively  by  the  Americans  and 
French.  The  visible  lines  of  the  one  assailed  by  the  French  cross  the  road  leading  to 
Moore's  house.  On  each  side  of  the  way  the  embankments  are  quite  prominent.  The  re- 
mains of  the  other  one,  on  the  river  bank,  are  noticed  and  delineated  on  page  519.  In  the 
fields  farther  south,  crossing  the  Hampton  road,  and  extending  almost  to  the  old  Jamestown 
road  along  which  the  American  division  of  the  allied  armies  approached  Yorktown,  might 
be  seen  a  ridge,  the  remains  of  the  second  parallel.     In  a  southwesterly  direction,  about  a 

*  The  order  and  discipline  of  the  French  army  while  on  this  march,  and  the  dopatation  of  Qaakers  who 
met  Rochambeau  at  Philadelphia,  are  noticed  on  page  55. 

*  Mr.  Custis  left  four  infant  children.     Washington  adopted  the  two  younger,  a  son  and  daughter.     The 
son  still  sarvives }  the  respected  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia. 
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mile  and  s  hair  diat ant,  ii  the  low  ground  where  the  armies  re*ted  before  making  a  diipoii- 
tion  of  their  foroes  for  attaoking  Cornwallia, 

Moots'i  houM  it  very  pleaaantlj  dto- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  a  level  lawn  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  banki  of  the 
York.  Although  lo  late  in  the  .  ^^  ^^ 
•eaiOD,^  it  wai  lurroooded  with  'Ma 
green  ahrubbery,  and  from  a  bnah  near 
the  piazza  I  plucked  a  full-blown  roae 
.  growing  in  the  open  air.  I  waa  ihown 
the  room  in  which  it  ia  anerted  the  ca- 
pitulation wai  signed  by  CornwalUa  and 
his  conquerora.  Thii,  however,  ia  a  mif' 
take.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
earl  wai  beyond  his  linei  nntil  he  depart- 
ed for  New  York  on  parole.  He  signed 
Uoou-i  Houii.'  ihe  capitulation  at  hie  quartera  in  the 

town ;  and  above  the  signature  of  Washington  and  the  French  officers  is  written,  "  Done 
'  tn  the  trenches  before  Yorktown,"  tec.  Moore's  house  is  famous  only  ta  being  the  place 
where  the  commissioners  held  their  conference. 

We  next  visited  the  places  designated  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  British  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  a  field,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  southward  of  the  British  intrench- 
ments,  three  tulip  poplars  were  pointed  out  for  many  years  as  indices  of  the  exact  place  of 
surrender.  The  old  trees  are  now  gone,  hut  three  small  ones  supply  their  places.  This  is 
OQ  the  east  side  of  the  Hampton  road.  In  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  Surrender,  the  house 
of  Governor  Nelson  is  seen.  Trumbull  visited  Yorktown  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the 
ground,  in  1791,  and  doubtless  had  the  true  location  pointed  cut  to  him.  From  the  field 
where  the  tulip  poplars  are,  however,  the  house  can  not  bo  seen,  but  from  a  large  field  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hampton  road,  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Pigeon  Quarter,"  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  British  lines  (the  distance  mentioned  in  history),  the  house  may  be 
plainly  seen.  It  ii  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nelson  and  other  intelligent  gentlemen  at  Yorktown, 
that  the  laige  field,  noted  as  (he  spot  on  the  map  printed  on  page  518,  is  the  locality  where 
tbe  captive  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  where  the  marble  column,  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, should  be  erected. 

From  the  field  of  humiliation  we  rode  back  to  the  village,  and  afler  visiting  the  remains 
of  tlie  elegant  d  welling  of  President  Nelson,  which  was  situated  near  that  of  the  governor, 
within  the  Biitish  lioei,  I  passed  an  hour  in  the  venerated  mansion  of  Governor  Nelson, 
printed  on  page  531,  It  was  erected  by  the  first  emigrant  Nelson  ("  Scotch  Tom"),  and 
is  of  imported  bricks.  Among  other  relics  of  the  past,  I  saw  upon  the  walls  the  mutilated 
portraits  of  President  Nelaoo  and  his  lady,  the  parents  of  the  governor.  They  were  thus 
injured  by  the  British  when  they  rified  his  house  at  Hanover,  whither  he  had  taken  his  fam- 
ily and  furniture  for  security. 

I  lefl  Yorktown  at  two  o'clook  for  Hamptan,  twenty-four  miles  distant.  Charley  was 
invigorated  by  rest  and  abundance  of  oats,  and  the  road  being  generally  quite  level,  and  in 
excellent  condition,  I  was  only  about  four  hours  on  the  way.  The  country  is  an  inclined 
plane  sloping  toward  the  ocean,  and  quite  thickly  settled.     The  forests  are  chiefly  of  pine, 

'  Thi*  ii  a  view  rmm  the  lawn,  looking  soQih.  It-  ia  ■  IVnme  bniiding  wii|)  ■  brick  ronndRiioR.  At  tbr 
lime  of  tba  lisge  it  bplonged  in  Tea  lo  Governor  Nelson,  but  iu  occupant,  a  widow  Moore,  had  b  JiTe  inter, 
esi  in  il,  and  it  wai  known  aa  Moora'a  house.  The  narrow  piaua  in  Tront  ia  a  modern  addhioti.  Thi> 
house  is  apoo  (he  Temple  Farm,  so  called  Trom  the  fact  that  vestigei  of  a  imall  temple  or  cbarch,  and  the 
remaira  of  an  ancienl  selllempnl,  are  there  seen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Yorktown.  Aroand  tbe 
temple  was  a  wall,  and  wiihin  are  several  Iranb-sloaei.  One  (rf'tbeM  bear  iIm  name  of  Maiob  Wiu.u> 
Goocu.  and  the  date  of  his  ileath,  1 655. 
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intenpersed  with  oaks,  chestnuU,  tulip  poplars,  guma,  ayeamores,  and  occasionally  an  elm. 
The  green  holly  with  its  blazing  berries,  and  the  equally  verdant  laurel,  every  where  enliven 
the  forest  scenery.  I  crossed  two  considerable  swamps,  and  at  twilight  reached  the  margin 
of  a  third,  within  a  few  miles  of  Hampton.  The  branches  of  the  tall  trees  interlaced  above, 
and  the  amber  light  in  the  west,  failed  to  penetrate  and  mark  the  pathway.  Suddenly  the 
bland  air  was  filled  with  chilling  vapors,  which  came  rolling  up  from  the  sea  on  the  wings 
of  a  southeast  wind,  and  I  was  enveloped  in  absolute  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  broad 
morass.  As  at  Occaquan,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  relied  upon  his  instinct  and 
better  sight  for  safety.  His  faculties  proved  trustworthy,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  was  at  comfortable  lodgings  close  by  the  beach,  in  the  old  town  of  Hampton,  ninety>six 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.^ 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rode  to  old  Point  Comfort,*  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  not- 
withstanding heavy  masses  of  clouds  were  yet  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  and  a  chilling  mist 
enveloped  every  thing  as  with  a  shroud.  Old  Point  Comfort  is  a  sandy  promontory,  which, 
with  Point  Willoughby  opposite,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  It  is  a  place  of 
public  resort  in  summer  as  an  agreeable  watering-place.  The  fine  sandy  beach  afibrds  de- 
lightful bathing  grounds,  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  deprives  summer  of  half  of  its 
fervor.  The  extremity  of  the  point,  eighty  acres  in  extent,  is  covered  by  Fort  Monroe,'  one 
of  the  most  extensive  fortifications  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  area  of  the  fort  are 
the  officers'  quarters,  with  neat  flower-gardens  attached  ;  and  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
beautiful  live-oaks,  isolated  and  in  groves,  which  give  the  place  a  summer  aspect,  even  in 
mid-winter.  Between  Point  Comfort  and  the  opposite  Cape  the  water  is  shallow,  except 
in  a  narrow  channel  through  the  bar.  Here  the  ocean  tides  and  the  river  currents  meet, 
and  produce  a  continual  ripple.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Rip  Raps  was  given 
to  the  spot.  In  the  midst  of  these,  nineteen  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Monroe,  is  the  half 
finished  Fort  Calhoui^,  or  Castle  of  the  Rip  Raps.  It  was  ascertained,  while  building  it, 
that  the  ground  was  unstable,  and  the  heavy  masonry  began  to  sink.  Immense  masses  of 
loose  stones  have  since  been  piled  upon  it,  to  sink  it  as  deep  as  it  will  go  before  completing 
the  walls.  In  this  condition  it  now  remains,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  another  hour 
will  be  employed  upon  it,  except  to  carry  away  the  stones  for  the  more  useful  and  more  no- 
ble purpose  of  erecting  an  iron-foundery  or  a  cotton-mill.  Henceforth  our  fortresses,  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  war,  will  have  no  other  useful  service  to  perform  than  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  a  less  enlightened  age. 

Within  the  bar  of  the  Rip  Raps  is  the  spacious  harbor  called  the  Hampton  Roads, 
wherein  vast  navies  might  ride  with  safety.  Twice,  hostile  fleets  have  cleft  those  waters. 
The  first  was  in  October,  1775,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  driven  by  his  fears,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Williamsburg,  gratified  his  desire  for  revenge  by  destroying  the  property  of  the  patriots. 
The  people  of  Hampton  anticipated  an  attack  by  the  British  fleet,*  and  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  assistance.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  one  hundred  Culpepper  men,  was 
sent  to  protect  them;  but  before  their  arrival,  Captain  Squires,  of  the  British  navy,  sent  by 
Dunmore  with  six  tenders,  appeared  in  Hampton  Creek.  &  He  commenced  a  furi-  •  oct  94. 
ous  cannonade,  and  under  that  cover  sent  armed  itien  in  boats  to  bum  the  town.  ^^^ 
Virginia  riflemen,  concealed  in  the  houses,  soon  sent  so  many  death-shots  that  the  boats  were 
obliged  to  return.     The  tenders  were  compelled  to  recede  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles, 

^  Hampton,  in  Elizabeth  City  county,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Virginia.  Its  site  was  visited  by  Captain 
John  Smith  in  1607,  while^exploringlhe  month  of  the  James  River.  The  natives  called  the  place  Kt'Orngk- 
ian.     The  English  commenced  a  settlement  there  in  1610,  and  in  1705  it  was  erected  into  a  town  by  law. 

'  This  point  was  Smithes  first  landing-place,  and  becaase  he  ionnd  good  anohorage,  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  various  other  comTorts,  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

'  In  1 630  a  small  fort  was  erected  on  Point  Comfort ;  and  it  was  there  that  Count  De  Grasse  caused 
some  fortifications  to  be  thrown  up  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  under  St.  Simon  previous  to  the  siege 
ofYorktownin  1781. 

*  Donmore's  force  consisted  of  the  Fowey,  Mercury,  Kingfisher,  and  Otter ;  two  eompanies  from  a  West 
India  regiment,  and  a  motley  rabble  of  negroes  and  Tories. 
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and  wait  for  re-eofcircementi.  Woodford  arrived  at  dnybreak  on  the  Iwenty-fil^h,  and,  mo- 
meatarily  espeotiDg  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  he  immediately  diiposed  hia  men  for  action. 
At  aunriie  the  hoetile  fleet  bore  in  for  the  shore,  and,  laying  with  spring!  on  her  cables,  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town,  and  greatly  damaged  many  of  the  houses. 
Woodford  commanded  his  men  to  fire  with  caution  and  sure  aim,  the  vessels  being  within 
rifle  shot.  Men  were  picked  ofi*  in  every  part  of  the  ships,  and  great  terror  soon  prevailed 
in  the  fleet.  The  cannons  were  deserted,  for  every  gunner  became  a  target  for  the  shsrp- 
sbooters.  Unable  to  withstand  such  a  destructive  fire,  the  British  commander  ordered  the 
cables  to  be- slipped  and  the  vessels  to  retrest.  The  latter  movement  was  difficult,  for  men 
seen  at  the  helm  or  aloft  adjusting  the  sails  were  singled  out  and  shot  down.  Many  of 
them  retreated  to  the  holds  of  the  vessela,  and  refused  obedience  to  their  commanders  when 
ordered  out  on  the  perilous  duty.  Two  of  the  sloops  drifted  aahore.  Before  the  fleet  could 
escape,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Woodford's  corps,  sunk  Ave  vessels.     The  victory 

Among  the  building  yet  remaining,  which  suffered  from  this  cannonading,  is  St.  John's 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  Church,  said  to  bs  the  third 
oldest  house  of  worship  in  the  state.     The  eiLrlieat 
inscription  in  its  grave-yard  is  1701.     Before  the 
Revolution,   the   royal    arms,   handsomely   carved, 
were  upon  the  steeple.     It  is  related  that  soon  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated, 
I  the  steeple  was  shattered  by  lightning,  and  the  ta- 
[  signia  of  royally  hurled  to  the  ground. 
'       In  1813,*  Hampton  was  attacked  by 
Admiral  Cockburn,  with  his  fleet,  and  by 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men  under  General  pcck- 
with,  who  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort.     The  gar- 
rison of  the  slight  fortification  at  Hampton  consist- 
8t.  jDUH-a  cbuich.i  ^  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  militia.     They  wen* 

too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  and  retired.  The 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage  at  the  hands  of  a  renegade  corps  of  French  prisoners,  who  had 
been  promised  such  a  gratification.  For  two  day*  they  desolated  Hampton  without  re- 
straint. Private  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  the  leading  citizens  were  grossly 
insulted  and  abused ;  females  were  violated  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  aged  sick  man  was 
murdered  in  the  arms  of  bis  wife.'  When  filled  to  satiety,  the  vultures  left  Hampton  Roads 
to  seek  for  prey  elsewhere. 

The  easterly  wind  ceased  at  noon ;  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with  all 
.  the  brilliancy  and  fervor  of  early  June,  when  I  rode  back  to  Hampton  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  three  o'clock  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west  brought  back  the  masses  of  vapor 
which  had  been  home  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  all  night.  They  came  in  heavy  cumulou* 
clouds,  and  when,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  I  embarked  upon  a  steam-packet  for  Norfolk, 
eighteen  mites  distant,  rain  fell  copiously.  We  entered  the  Elizabeth  River  at  dusk,  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  a  little  past  six  o'clock.* 

■  Jonn,  p.  63-64.     Howitou,  ii.,  95. 

*  This  view  is  rrom  the  church-yard  looking  southeast.  The  edifice  is  omoiibnn,  and  built  oT  imported 
brick.  Il  is  nesr  ihe  bead  oT  Ihs  town,  on  tfae  eul  side  of  the  York  road.  In  a  field  aboot  a  mile  from 
Hampton  src  Soar  black  marble  tsblets,  vith  anna  and  inicriptioni  apon  tiro  irf  (hem.  One  there,  over  tha 
grave  ot  Vioe-admiral  Nenlle,  bears  the  Sale  oC  1697 ;  the  other,  over  the  remains  of  Thomas  Carle,  has 
Ihe  date  of  ITOO  npon  it. 

*  Perkins's  fliitnry  of  tkt  Lalt  War.  These  oalmgcs,  M  dishonorable  to  the  British  charaoter,  are  bets 
well  Bitesled  by  a  commiltee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 

^  Norfolk  is  situated  na  the  notth  bank  oT  Ihe  Elizabeth  Rirer,  at  the  head  oTneam'boat  navigatioo.  It 
was  eslablished  by  lav  as  a  town  in  1705,  fornied  into  a  borough  in  1738,  and  iDCorporated  a  oily  by  (hr 
Virginia  Lsgiilalure  in  1845. 
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The  morning  ofthe  twenty-third*  was  cold  and  bluitering,  like  a  late  Noyem-     _^,gj, 
ber  day.at  the  North.     Before  breakfaBt,  I  called  upon  the  leiton  of  old  Si.  Paul's  '^ 
Churob,  procured  the  key  of  the  itrong  ineloaure  which  aurrouDds  it  and  the  ancient  barial- 
giDund,  and  in  the  keen  froity  air  made  tbe  annexed  aketoh.     This  venerable  edifice  » 
almost  the  only  (urvivor  of  tbe  conflagration  of  the 
town  on  the  first  of  JftQuary,  ]776,  an  eTCD-t  wbich 
will  be  noticed  presently.     The  church  is  cruci- 
form, and  built  of  imported  bricka,  the  ends  of 
which  are  glazed,  and  gives  the  ediflce  &  checkered 
appearance  like  that  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  snd  sev- 
eral other   buildings    in   Philadelphia..     On   tbe 
street  front  of  the  church,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, is  a  large  cavity  made  by  a  cannon-ball  hurl-  , 
ed  from  the  British  shipping  during  the  attack 
just  alluded  to.     It  is  an  honorable  scar,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  the  gratification  of  the 

curious,  and  as  a  mute  relator  of  the  malice  of  the  ^'  p*'^''  cutmcH. 

foes  to  liberty.  The  short  battlemented  tower,  built  of  wood,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
church.  Originally  there  was  a  small  tower  with  a  spire  at  each  comer,  on  the  other  end 
oC  the  main  building.  With  these  exceptions,  the  exterior  is  the  same  as  when  Norfolk 
was  destroyed;  its  interior  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  adorned  with  fresco  painting. 
Over  the  principal  side  entrance  to  the  cburcb,  the  dale  of  its  eteelion  (1739)  is  given  in 
large  figures  formed  by  projecting  bricks.  I  worahiped  in  the  old  fane  on  tbe  Sabbath, 
but  confess  to  wandering  thoughts,  for  the  associations  of  the  place  often  closed  the  sense- 
rium  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  started  for  the  Great  Bridge,  and  the  verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
The  country  is  level  most  of  the  way  ;  and  the  road  crosses  two  considerable  swamps  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  the  Great  Bridge,  wherein  the  dark-green  gall-bush,  loaded  with  fruil 
resembling  whortleberries,  abounds.  Great  Bridge  is  the  name  for  a  comparatively  insig- 
iiificaat  structure,  unless  the  causeways  connected  with  it  may  be  included  in  the  term 


The  Great  Bridge  proper  is  about  forty  ynrds  in  length,  and  spans  tbe  south  bank  of  the 
Elizabeth  Kiver,  about  nine  miles  froih  Norfolk.  Extensive  marshes,  filled  and  drained  al- 
ternately with  the  fiow  of  the  tide,  spread  out  ou  each  side  of  the  river,  making  the  whole 
breadth  of  morass  and  stream,  at  this  point,  about  balf'a  mile  wide.  The  Great  Bridge' 
extends  across  the  main  stream  from  two  islands  of  firm  earth,  which  are  covered  with  tree* 
and  shrubbery.  Each  of  these  islands  are  connected  with  the  main  by  a  causeway  aud 
■mailer  bridges.     On  tbe  western  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  scattered  village  of  Great 

'  This  view  is  Ihun  the  western  bank  of  tha  gtream,  near  the  tide-mill,  lookiog  north.     On  ibe  ielt  of  tfar 
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Bridge,  not  much  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  ialand 
at  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  are  two  or  three  houses  and  a  tide-mill,  and  upon  the  one 
at  the  Norfolk  side,  where  Dunmore  cast  up  intrenchments,  is  a  wind-mill,  seen  on  the  ex- 
treme left  in  the  preceding  picture.  The  marsh  is  covered  with  osiers,  and  tall  coarse  grass ; 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  picturesque,  is  rather  dreary  in  aspect.  Let  us  observe  What 
history  has  chronicled  respecting  the  Great  Bridge  and  vicinity. 

We  have  already  considered  the  flight  of  Dunmore  from  Williamsburg,  and  his  attempt 
to  destroy  Hampton,  and  have  alluded  to  his  raising  the  royal  standard  at  Norfolk,  and  pro- 
claiming martial  law  throughout  the  colony,  and  freedom  to  the  slaves.  He  made  Norfolk 
harbor  the  rendezvous  for  the  British  fleet,  and  determined  there  to  establish  the  head- 
quarters of  ministerial  power  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Previous  to  making  an  efibrt  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  he  sent  a  few  soldiers  and  sailors  ashore,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  ships,  to  carry  off  John  Holt's  printing  establishment,  which  was  doing  good  service  for 
the  patriot  cause.  Holt,  though  a  high  churchman,  was  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
Whig.  This  outrage  was  committed,  and  two  of  Holt*s  workmen  were  taken  away  pris- 
oners, without  resistance  from  the  people.  The  Tories  were  numerous,  and  the  Whigs  were 
overawed.  The  corporation  of  Norfolk  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Dunmore ;  it  was 
answered  by  insult.'  This  insult  was  followed  by  violence.  Hampton  was  attacked,  and 
depredations  were  committed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth  and  James  Riven.  Re- 
pelled with  spirit,  Dunmore  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  terror.  With  his  motley  force  he 
penetrated  Princess  Anne  county,  to  plunder  and  lay  waste.  He  was  successful,  and  em- 
boldened thereby,  declared  open  war.  All  Lower  Virginia  was  aroused,  and  the  government 
directed  its  whole  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  state  thus  menaced.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Dunmore's  attempt  to  bring  the  Indians  upon  the  colonists  was  made  known.  The 
people  burned  with  fierce  indignation.  Colonel  Woodford,  who  afterward  became  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Continental  army,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  minute-men  into  Nor- 
folk county,  and  the  militia  of  that  section  were  called  to  arms.  Adjutant  BuUit  accom- 
panied him.  Perceiving  these  preparations,  Dunmore  became  alarmed.  He  constructed 
batteries  atfd  intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  armed  the  blacks  and  Tories,  and  ordered  the  coun- 
try people  to  send  their  cattle  to  the  city  for  his  use,  under  penalties  for  disobedience. 

bridge  are  seen  piles  of  wood  and  lumber,  the  chief  articles  of  trade  there.  The  caoseway  is  seen  extend- 
ing on  the  right,  to  the  island  on  the  Norfolk  side,  whereon  is  a  wind-mill  constracted  ser* 
eral  years  ago  by  a  man  whose  acumen  was  certainly  not  remarkable.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  morass  and  surrounded  by  trees,  its  sails  never  revolved,  and  it  remains  a  mon- 
ument of  folly.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  southern  extremities  of  the  fortifications 
•  thrown  up  by  Dunmore,  and  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  guide  to  the  remains  of  those 
works. 

'  The  municipal  authorities  informed  Dunmore  that  they  oould  easily  have  prevented 
the  removal  of  the  type,  but  preferred  a  peaceable  course,  and  asked  for  the  immediate 
return  of  the  persons  and  property  illegally  carried  away.  Dunmore  replied  that  he  had 
done  the  people  of  Norfolk  good  service  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  having  their 
minds  poisoned  by  rebellious  doctrines,  and  intimated  that  cowardice  alone  prevented 
their  interfering  when  the  types  were  carried  to  the  fleet.  Holt  went  to  Williamsburg, 
where  he  had  formerly  resided  and  held  the  office  of  mayor,  and  published  a  severe  ar*  ^^ 
tide  against  Dunmore.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  where,  ten  years  before,  he  had 
published  the  Ntw  York  Chiztttt  and  Po$t  Boy^  in  company  with  James  Parker,  and  established  a  news- 
paper. When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city,  he  left  it,  and  published  his  journal  at  Esopos  and 
Poughkeepsie.  While  at  the  former  place,  he  published  Burgoyne^s  pompous  proclamation,  noticed  on 
page  133,  volume  i. ;  and  while  at  the  latter,  he  sent  forth  tq  the  world  the  dreadful  account  of  the  Wy- 
oming  massacre,  which  he  received  from  the  flying  fugitives.  Holt  died  January  thirtieth,  1784,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  His  widow  printed  a  memorial  of  him  on  t^ards,  which  she  distributed  among  their  frien<k.* 
— See  Thomases  HUtory  of  Printing,  ii.,  105. 

*  The  foOowing  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial  preeerred  in  Alden't  Cottacthn  (tfAmurkmii  HpUapki,  L,  271 :  "A  doe  tribute  to 
die  memory  of  John  Holt,  printer  to  thii  state,  a  nattTO  of  Viriginia,  who  patiently  obeyed  Death'a  awful  tammoaa.  on  tiie  lUr. 
tieth  of  January,  1764.  in  the  tixty-foorth  year  of  hia  afe.  To  My  that  hit  family  lament  him.  it  needleaf ;  that  hia  Irieiida  be- 
irail  him,  naeleaa ;  tiiat  all  regret  liino.  unneoeaaary ;  for  tiiat  he  merited  every  esteem,  it  certain.  The  tongue  of  dander  cam 
■ot  tay  leta,  though  Jnttice  mig^t  tay  more.  In  token  of  aincere  afiectloD,  hia  disconsolate  widow  hath  eauaed  thia  memonal 
to  be  erected." 
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Apprised  of  the  movement  of  Woodford,  and  the  point  from  whence  he  might  expect  the 
approach  of  the  Virginians,  Dunmore  resolved  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
at  Great  Bridge.  His  force  consisting  of  only  about  two  hundred  regulars,  and  a  corps  of 
Norfolk  volunteer  Loyalists,  he  beat  up  for  i^cruits  among  the  negroes  and  the  vilest  portion 
of  society.  He  cast  up  breast- works  upon  the  island,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Great  Bridge, 
and  furnished  them  amply  with  cannons.  This  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Virgin- 
ians, who  could  approach  the  batteries  only  upon  a  narrow  causeway.  With  a  motley  force 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  negroes  and  vagrants,  in  number  about  six  hundred,  Dunmore 
garrisoned  his  fortress.  The  Virginians  constructed  a  small  fortification,  of  semicircular 
form,  near  the  western  end  of  the  causeway,  the  remains  of  which  were  yet  quite  visible 
when  I  visited  the  spot.*  From  the  breast- work  a  street  ascended  about  four  .  December 
hundred  yards  to  a  church,  where  the  main  body  d'the  patriots  were  encamped.  '848. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  ninth  of  December, ^  before  daylight,  Dunmore,  who  re- 
mained at  Norfolk,  ordered  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyce  to  attack  the  redoubt  of 
the  patriots.  He  had  been  informed  that  they  were  few  in  number,  and  weak  in  skill  and 
experience ;  he,  therefore,  felt  certain  of  success.'  When  the  Virginians  had  beaten  the 
reveille,  Captain  Fordyce,  with  about  sixty  grenadiers  and  a  corps  of  regulars,  was  ordered 
to  the  attack.  After  firing  one  or  two  cannons  and  some  musketry,  he  pressed  forward, 
crossed  the  Great  Bridge,  burned  the  houses  and  some  shingles  upon  the  island,  on  which 
the  tide-mill  now  stands,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  guards  in  the  breast- work.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  returned,  and  the  assailants  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Fordyce  rallied 
them,  and  having  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon  over  the  bridge,  and  placed  them  on  the 
island  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  breast-work,  led  his  men  (about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number)  steadily  across  the  causeway,  keeping  up  a  constant  and  heavy  fire 
as  they  approached  Woodford's  redoubt.  Lieutenant  Travis,  who  commanded  in  the  re- 
doubt, ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  fifly  yards,  and 
then,  with  sure  aim,  pour  volley  aAer  volley  np<m  the  assailants  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Be- 
lieving the  redoubt  to  be  deserted,  Fordyce  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  shouted  '*  The  day 
is  our  own  !"  and  rushed  forward  toward  the  breast-work.  The  order  of  Lieutenant  Travis 
was  obeyed  with  terrible  efleot.  His  men,  about  ninety  in  number,  rose  to  their  feet  and 
discharged  a  full  volley  upon  the  enemy.  The  gallant  Captain  Fordyce,  who  was  marked 
by  the  rifiemen,  fell,  pierced  by  fourteen  bullets,  within  fifteen  steps  of  the  breast-works. 
His  followers,  greatly  terrified,  retreated  in  confusion  across  the  causeway,  and  were  dread- 
fully galled  in  their  rear. 

Captain  Leslie,'  who,  with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  negroes  and  Tories,  had  remain- 
ed upon  the  island  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  now  rallied  the  regulars,  and  kept  up  the 
firing  of  the  two  field-pieces.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Virginians, 
left  the  church  at  the  same  time,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  in  the  intrench- 
ments.  Upon  his  approaching  line  the  field  pieces  played  incessantly,  but  the  Virginians 
pressed  steadily  forward.     Colonel  Stevens,*  of  the'Culpepper  battalion,  went  round  to  the 

^  Thomas  Marshall,  father  of  the  late  chief  jastice,  and  also  the  latter,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  minnte 
battalion,  vere  among  the  Virginians  at  the  Great  Bridge.  Thomas  Marshall  was  major  at  that  time. 
He  had  a  shrewd  servant  with  him,  whom  he  caused  to  desert  to  Dunmore,  after  being  instructed  in  his 
doty.  He  reported  to  his  lordship  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  9hirtmen  (as  the  British 
called  the  Virginian  riflemen,  who  wore  their  hunting  shirts)  at  the  bridge.  This  emboldened  Dunmore, 
and  he  sent  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyce  at  once  to  attack  the  redoubt. 

*  This  officer,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  on  the  second  of  Jan- 
nary,  1777.     See  page  332,  volume  i. 

*  Edward  Stevens,  who  afterward  became  a  brigadier,  was  a  very  efficient  officer.     His  epitaph  upon  a 

monument  in  his  family  burial-ground,  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Culpepper  Court  House,  tells  briefly  the 
events  of  his  public  life : 

^  This  gallant  officer  and  upright  man  served  his  country  with  reputation  in  the  field  and  Senate  of  his 
native  state.  He  took  an  active  part  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  acquired 
great  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Great  Bridge,  Brandy  wine.  Germantown,  Camden,  Guilford,  and  the  siege 
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left,  and  flanked  the  enemy  with  so  much  vigor  that  a  route  ensued  and  the  battle  ended. 
The  enemy  left  their  two  field-pieces  behind,  but  took  care  to  spike  them  with  nails,  and 
fled  in  confusion  to  their  fort  on  the  Norfolk  side.  The  battle  lasted  only  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  but  was  very  severe.  The  number  of  the  enemy  slain  is  not  precisely  known. 
Thirty-one  killed  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  many  were  carried 
away  by  their  friends.  Gordon  says  their  whole  loss  was  sixty-two.  They  fought  desper- 
ately, for  they  preferred  death  to  captivity,  Dunmore  having  assured  them  that,  if  they  were 
caught  alive,  the  savage  Virginians  would  scalp  them.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 
.  single  Virginian  was  killed  during  the  engagement,  and  only  one  man  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand,  notwithstanding  the  two  field-pieces  upon  the  island  hurled  double-headed  shot 
as  far  as  the  church,  and  cannonaded  them  with  grape-shot  as  they  approached  their  re- 
doubt. The  wounded  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Virginians  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  except  the  Tories,  who  were  made  to  feel  some  of  the  rigors  of  war. 

The  repulse  of  the  British  at  Great  Bridge  greatly  exasperated  Dunmore,  who  had  re- 
mained in  safety  at  Norfolk  ;  and  in  his  rage  he  swore  he  would  hang  the  boy  that  brought 
the  tidings.  The  motley  forces  of  his  lordship  were  dispirited  by  the  event,  and  the  Loyal- 
ists  refused  further  service  in  arms  unless  they  could  act  with  regulars.  The  Virginians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  Colonel  Woodford  determined  to  push  forward 
and  take  possession  of  the  city.  He  issued  a  pacific  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Princess 
Anne  and  Norfolk  counties,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  his  camp.  Those  who 
had  joined  Dunmore  on  compulsion,  were  treated  kindly  ;  those  who  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices were  each  hand-cufled  to  a  negro  fellow-soldier  and  placed  in  confinement. 

On  the  fourteenth,^  five  days  after  the  battle  at  the  bridge,  Woodford  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  and  the  next  morning,  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Robert 
Howe,  with  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  joined  them,  and  assumed  the  command  of  all  the 
patriot  forces.  Dunmore,  in  the  mean  while,  had  caused  the  intrench  men  ts  at  Norfolk  to 
be  abandoned,  the  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  spiked,  and  invited  the  Loyalists  and  their 
families  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  poor  negroes  who  had  joined 
his  standard  were  left  without  care  or  protection,  and  many  starved. 

Distress  soon  prevailed  in  the  ships ;  famine  menaced  them  with'  its  keen  fangs.     Par- 
ties sent  on  shore  to  procure  provisions  from  the  neighboring  country  were  cut  ofi*,  or  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  Virginians,  and  supplies  for  the  multitude  of  mouths  became  daily  more 
precarious.     The  ships  were  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  the  houses,  and  their  position 
became  intolerable.     At  this  juncture  the  Liverpool  frigate,  from  Great  Britain,  came  into 
the  harbor,  and  gave  boldness  to  Governor  Dunmore.     By  the  captain  of  the  Liverpool,  he 
immediately  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Howe,  commanding  him  to  cease  firing  upon  the  ships 
and  supply  the  fleet  with  provisions,  otherwise  he  should  bombard  the  town.     The  patriots 
answered  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  the  governor  prepared  to  execute  his  barbarous  threat.     On 
the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, ^  Dunmore  gave  notice  of  his  design,  in 
order  that  women  and  children,  and  the  Loyalists  still  remaining,  might  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety.     At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,<^  the  Liver- 
pool,' Dunmore,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town, 

of  York ;  and  although  zealous  in  the  caase  of  American  freedom,  his  conduot  was  not  marked  with  the 
least  degree  of  malevolence  or  party  spirit.  Those  who  honestly  differed  with  him  in  opinion  he  always 
treated  with  singular  tenderness.  In  strict  integrity,  honest  patriotism,  and  immovable  courage,  he  vn» 
surpassed  by  none,  and  had  few  equals." 

He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1820,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

^  *'  The  prisoners  expected  to  be  scalped,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  cried  out, 

*    *'  For  Chift  take^  do  not  murder  «w  /"     One  of  them,  unable  to  walk,  cried  out  in  this  manner  to  one  of  our 

men,  and  was  answered  by  him,  ^^  Put  your  arm  around  my  neck,  and  I  will  show  what  I  intend  to  do.'' 

Then  taking  him,  with  his  arm  over  hb  neck,  he  walked  slowly  along,  bearing  him  with  great  tenderness, 

te  the  breast-work." — Virginia  Gazette^  December  14,  1775;  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Girardin,  Howison. 

*  It  was  a  shot  from  this  vessel  which  struck  the  comer  of  St.  Paurs  Church,  referred  to  on  a  preceding 
page. 
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and  parties  of  marines  and  sailors  went  on  shore  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouses.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  water,  and  the  buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood  and  filled  with  pitch 
and  tnrpentine,  the  greater  part  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  city  was  in  flames  before 
midnight.  The  conflagration  raged  for  flfly  hours,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  saw  their  property  and  homes  licked  up  by  the  consumer,  and  their  heads  made 
shelterless  in  the  cold  winter  air,  without  the  power  of  staying  the  fury  of  the  destroyer  or 
saving  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  content  with  laying  the  town  in  ashes,  the  petty  Nero 
heightened  the  terror  of  the  scene  and  the  anguish  of  the  people  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
ships  during  the  conflagration.  Parties  of  musketeers,  also,  went  to  places  where  people 
were  collected  and  attacked  them.  Horror  reigned  supreme,  and  destitution  in  its  worst 
features  there  bore  rule.  Yet  a  kind  Providence  guarded  the  lives  of  the  smitten  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  terror  while  the  fire  raged,  and  cannon-balls  were  hurled 
into  the  town  in  abundance,  not  one  of  the  patriot  troops  were  killed,  and  only  three  or  four 
women  and  chjldren  were  slain  in  the  streets.  Seven  persons  were  wounded.*  The  in- 
vading parties  were  uniformly  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  loss.  In  these  repulses  the 
intrepid  Stevens  was  conspicuous,  and  displayed  all  the  courage  of  a  veteran  soldier. 

Colonel  Stevens  and  bis  little  band  remained  upon  the  site  of  Norfolk,  until  Feb- 
ruary,^  when,  having  removed  the  families  and  appraised  the  dwellings  which  re- 
mamed,  he  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  shelter.  Thus  the 
most  flourishing  town  in  Virginia  y^as  made  an  utter  desolation  ;*  but  its  eligible  location  in- 
sured its  phoenix-like  resurrection,  and  again,  when  peace  returned,  "  beauty  for  ashes"  soon 
characterized  the  spot.  Howe  divided  his  troops ;  some  were  stationed  at  Kemp's  Land- 
ing, some  at  the  Great  Bridge,  and  others  in  Suflblk,  whither  most  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
city  fled,  and  found  open-handed  hospitality  in  the  interior. 

Dunmore's  movements  on  the  coast  compelled  the  Virginians  to  exercise  the  most  active 
vigilance.  After  Howe  abandoned  the  site  of  Norfolk,  the  fugitive  governor  erected  bar- 
racks there,  but  being  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  neighboring  country,  he 
destroyed  them,  sailed  down  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  after  maneuvering  for  a 
while  in  Hampton  Roads, b  he  finally  landed  upon  Gwyn's  Island,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Matthew's  county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  River.  This 
island  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
Dunmore's  force  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  white  and  black.  He  cast  up  some 
iatrenchroents,  and  built  a  stockade  fort,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  that  his  place 
of  rendezvous  while  plundering  and  desolating  the  plantations  on  the  neighboring  coast. 

General  Andrew  Lewis,*  then  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops,  was  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  dislodge  Dunmore.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  erected  two  bat- 
teries (one  mounting  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  the  other  bearing  lighter  guns),  nearly  op- 
posite the  point  on  the  island  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  next  morning.^  ^  j^i  g^ 
at  eight  o'clock,  Lewis  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  by  applying  a  match,  himself,  to      i''^- 

^  Vtrginia  Crazettey  Janaary,  1776.     Burk,  Hi.,  451.     Howison,  ii.,  109. 

'  When  Donmore  destroyed  Norfolk,  its  population  was  six  thoasand,  and  so  rapidly  was  it  increasing  in 
basiness  and  wealth,  that  in  the  two  years  from  1773  to  1775,  the  rents  in  the  city  increased  from  forty 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  loss  by  the  cannonade  and  conflagration  was  estima- 
ted at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  personal  soflfering  was  inconceivable. 

'  Andrew  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Augusta  county,  in  Vircrinia.  With  five  brothers,  he  was  in  the  hattle 
when  Braddook  was  defeated,  and  continued  active  durin^r  1  he  war.  He  was  a  major  in  Washington's  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  him  for  his  courage  and 
skill.  He  was  the  commander,  as  already  noticed  on  page  487}  at  the 
•  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  When  Washington  was  appointed 
^^^'t^tJ'Z^  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army,  he  recommended  Lewis  as 
one  of  the  major  generals,  but  he  was  overlooked.  He  accepted  the" 
office  of  a  brigadier  general,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  stationed  near  Williamsburg.  He 
drove  Dunmore  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  and  resigned  his  command  on  account  of  illness  in  1780.  He 
died  in  Bedford  county,  forty  miles  from  his  home,  on  the  Roanoke,  while  on  his  way  thither.  General 
Lewi'*  vras  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  pos^ic^sed  great  personal  dignity. 
II.  M  M 
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an  eighteen  pounder.  The  ball  passed  through  the  hull  of  the  Dunmore,  which  was  lying 
five  hundred  yards  distant ;  a  second  shot  cut  her  boatswain  in  twain,  and  a  third  shivered 
one  of  her  timbers,  a  splinter  from  which  struck  Lord  Dunmore,  wounded  his  leg,  and 
smashed  his  china.  Both  batteries  then  opened  upon  the  governor's  fleet,  camp,  and  works. 
Terror  now  prevailed  in  the  fleet,  and  confusion  in  the  camp.  Almost  every  ship  slipped 
its  cables,  and  endeavored  to  escape.  Dunmore*s  batteries  were  silenced  ;  the  tents  of  his 
camp  were  knocked  down,  and  terrible  breaches  were  made  in  his  stockade.  The  assail- 
ants ceased  firing  at  nine  o'clock,  but  no  signal  of  surrender  being  given,  it  was  renewed  at 
meridian. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  having  collected  some  small  craft  in  the  neighborhood, 
Lewis  ordered  Colonel  M'Clanahan,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  cross  to  the  island.  The 
enemy  evacuated  before  the  Virginian's  landed,  and  fled  to  the  ships,  leaving  their  dead  and 
many  wounded  behind  them.  A  horrible  scene  was  there  presented.  Half-putrefied  bodies 
lay  in  almost  uncovered  shallow  graves,  and  the  dying,  scattered  in  various  directions,  were 
filling  the  air  with  their  groans.  The  island  was  dotted  with  graves,  for  the' small-pox  and 
fevers  had  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  camp  for  some  time.  Some 
were  burned  in  the  brush  huts,  which  took  fire ;  and  others,  abandoned  to  their  fate,  had 
crawled  to  the  sandy  beach  and  were  perishing.  Only  one  man  of  the  assailants  was  killed  ; 
Captain  Arundel,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar  of  his  own  invention.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

On  leaving  the  island,  Dunmore  caused  several  of  his  vessels,  which  were  aground,  to  be 
burned,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  fleet  he  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  entered  the  Po- 
tomac, and,  after  plundering  and  desolating  several  plantations  on  that  river,  above  Aquia 
Creek,*  he  returned  to  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  where  he  dismissed  some  of  the  ships  for  the  Ber- 
mudas, some  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to  St.  Augustine,  with  booty,  among  which  was 
almost  a  thousand  slaves.  He  soon  joined  the  naval  force  in  New  York,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  sailed  for  England.' 

After  the  departure  of  Dunmore,  the  Virginia  coast  enjoyed  comparative  quiet 
until  1 779,^  when  a  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Collier,  entered  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  He  sailed  up  the  Elizabeth  River  and  attacked  Fort  Nelson,  which,  had  been 
erected  by  the  Virginians  a  little  below  Portsmouth  to  secure  that  place,  Norfolk,  and  the 
navy-yard  at  Gosport  from  attack.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  Major  Thomas  Matthews,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Collier,  and  Greneral 
Matthews,  who  commanded  the  British  land  forces,  abandoned  it,  and  retreated  to  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  leaving  the  American  flag  flying  from  the  ramparts.  The  British  took  pos- 
session of  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  G^>sport,  and  Sufiblk,  on  the  eleventh,  all  being  abandoned 
by  the  Virginians.  Great  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition  and  cannons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  A  large  quantity  of  naval  stores  were  carried  away ;  the  residue,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  tobacco,  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.*  After  pillaging  Ports- 
mouth and  destroying  Sufiblk,  the  fleet,  with  General  Matthews  and  his  land  forces,  went 
to  sea,  returned  to  New  York,  and  assisted  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  taking  possession  of  the 
fortresses  on  Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points,  on  the  Hudson. 

^  See  page  419. 

*  Danroore  never  returned  to  the  United  States.     He  went  to  Europe,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bermuda.     He  was  very  unpopular,  and  did  not  long  remain  there.     He  died  in  Eo 
gland  in  1809.     His  wife  was  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

*  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  in  this  expedition  up  the  Eliaabeth  River  was  very  gnat.  Previoas 
to  the  abandonment  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  the  Americans  burned  a  ship-of-war  of  twenty-eight  gon», 
then  on  the  stocks,  and  two  heavily-laden  French  merchantmen.  One  of  these  contained  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads  of  tobacco.  Several  vessels  of  war  were  taken  on  the  stocks,  and  also  several  merchantmen.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  taken,  burned,  and  destroyed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Tbey 
were  laden  with  tobacco,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Many  privateers  were  captured  or  destroyed.  At  Suflblk, 
nine  thousand  barrels  of  salted  pork,  eight  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  a  vast  quantity 
>f  stores  and  mtrchandisc,  were  burned. 
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Again,  in  1780,  hostile  vessels  were  in  the  Elizabeth  River.     Brigadier-general  Leslie, 
with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York,  landed  at  Portsmouth,!^  and  took 
possession  of  every  kind  of  public  property  there  and  in  the  vicinity.     Leslie  was  to 
co-operate  with  Cornwallis,  who  proposed  to  enter  Virginia  from  the  south.     He  did  not 
remain  long,  for  Cornwallis,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain,  hastily 
retreated  ;  and  Leslie,  on  being  advised  of  this,  left  for  Charleston,^  for  the  purpose     ^^  ^^  g^, 
of  joining  the  earl  in  the  Carolinas.     Again,  in  1781,  hostile  troops,  under  Ar-        i*^- 
nold,  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth.     That  expedition  we  will  consider  presently. 

I  lef\  the  Great  Bridge  at  noon,  and  rode  to  Deep  Creek,  a  small  village  on  the  northern 
verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  nine  miles  distant.*  There  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  term- 
inates, and  far  into  the  gloomy  recesses  this  work  opens  an  avenue  for  the  vision.  I  ardent- 
ly desired  to  go  to  Drummond's  Lake,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  swamp,  around  which  clus- 
ters so  much  that  is  romantic  and  mysterious ;  but  want  of  time  obliged  me  to  be  content  to 
stand  on  the  rough  selvedge  of  the  morass  and  contemplate  with  wonder  the  magnificent 
cypresses,  junipers,  oaks,  gums,  and  pines  which  form  the  stately  columns  of  the  grand  and 
solemn  aisles  in  this  mysterious  temple  of  nature.*  Below  waved  the  tall  reeds,  and  the 
tangled  shrubbery  of  the  gall-bush  and  laurel ;  and  up  the  massive  trunks  and  spreading 
branches  of  the  forest-monarchs  crept  the  woodbine,  the  ivy,  and  the  muscadine,  covering 
^th  fretwork  and  gorgeous  tracery  the  broad  arches  from  which  hung  the  sombre  moss, 
like  trophy  banners  in  ancient  halls.  A  deep  silence  prevailed,  for  it  was  winter-time,  and 
buzzing  insects  and  warbling  birds  were  absent  or  mute.  No  life  appeared  in  the  vast  soli- 
tude, except  occasionally  a  gray  squirrel,  a  partridge,  or  a  scarlet  taniger,  the  red  plumage 
of  the  latter  flashing  like  a  fire-brand  as  it  flitted  by. 

*'  *Ti8  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look ; 
The  bird  sings  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  the  yoang  leaves  seem  blighted.     A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisonously  'round,  with  povirer  to  taint 
With  blustering  dews  the  thoughtless  hand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  covert." — W.  OiLLMoas  Simms. 

I  returned  to  Norfolk  toward  evening.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  as  Monday  would 
be  the  opening  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  met  great  numbers  of  negroes  on  the  road,  going 
to  the  country  to  spend  their  week  of  leisure  with  their  friends  on  the  plantations  of  their 
masters.  They  all  appeared  to  be  happy  and  musical  as  larks,  and  made  the  forest  ring 
with  their  joyous  laugh  and  melodious  songs.  All  carried  a  bundle,  or  a  basket  filled  with 
presents  for  their  friends.  Some  had  new  hats,  and  others  garments ;  others  were  carry- 
ing various  knickknacks  and  fire-crackers,  and  a  few  of  the  men  were  "  toting'*  a  little  too 
much  **  fire-water."  From  the  youngest,  to  the  oldest  who  rode  in  mule-carts,  all  faces 
beamed  with  the  joy  of  the  hour. 

*  The  Dismal  Swamp  lies  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  ten  miles.  No  less  than  five  navigable  streams 
and  several  creeks  have  their  rise  in  it.  It  is  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  commerce,  by  furnishing 
the  raw  material  for  an  immense  quantity  of  shingles  and  other  juniper  lumber. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail- 
way passes  across  five  miles  of  its  northern  border.  The  canal  has  a  stage-road  running  parallel  with  it, 
extending  from  Deep  Creek  to  Elizabeth. 

'  Drummond^s  Lake,  so  caUed  after  a  hunter  of  that  name  who  discovered  it,  is  near  the  center  of  the 
swamp.  A  hotel  has  been  erected  upon  its  shore,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Being  on  the  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  where  "  runaway  matches''  are  coo. 
sommated.  Tradition  tells  of  a  young  man  who,  on  the  death  of  the  girl  he  loved,  lost  his  reason.  He  sud 
deoly  disappeared,  and  his  friends  never  heard  of  him  afterward.  In  his  ravings  he  often  said  she  was  nol 
dead,  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  it  is  supposed  he  wandered  into  its  gloomy  morasMS  and  perish- 
ed' Moore,  who  visited  Norfolk  in  1804,  on  hearing  this  tradition,  wrote  his  touching  ballad,  commencing, 
"They  nuule  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp  And  bar  flre-fly  lamp  I  aooB  ahall  aee, 

For  a  aoiil  ao  warm  and  tnia ;  And  her  paddle  I  aocm  ahall  hear ; 

And  ahe'a  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Diamal  Swamp,  Long  and  loTiag  our  life  ahall  be, 

Where  all  night  long,  by  her  fire-fly  Uunp,  And  111  hide  the  maid  in  a  cjrpruaartree 

She  paddlea  her  white  canoe.  When  the  foot«t<^pB  of  Death  are  nrar.'* 
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T  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  time  to  cron  the  river  to  Portimouth'  and  walk  to  the  govem- 
ment  navy-yard  at  Goaport,  a  short  dtitance  Etbove.     It  is  reached  hy  a  causeway  fram 
Portsmouth,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  traveler.     There  lay  the  PeDnsylvania, 
the  largest  ship-of-war  in  the  world — a  colossal  monumeDt  of  government  folly  and  extniva- 
gance.      She  was  full  rigged,  and  near  her  were  the  frigates  Constitution  and  Constellatioa, 
dismantled.     Her  timber  and  iron  might  make  many  comfortahle  dwellings,  but  they  ar« 
allowed  to  rot  and  rast  in  utter  uselessness.     I  tarried  hut  a  moment  there,  lor  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  I  wished  to  sketch  Arnold's  head -quarters,  at  Portsmouth,  hefore  returning 
to  Norfolk,  for  I  expected  to  ascend  the  James  River 
on  Monday.      Arnold's  quarten,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  building  of  stone,  and  stands  on  the 
comer  of  High  and  Crawford  Streets,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ferry.     Let  us  note  the  events  con- 
nected with  Arnold's  residence  here. 

We  have  mentioned  on  page  436  the  retreat  of 
Arnold  down  the  James  River  after  his  depreda- 
liona  at  Richmond.     He  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
rthere  he  took  post,  and  began  to  fortify  on  the 
AuKn.!/!  BiAS-quuTUL  twentieth  of  January,*     Generals  Steuben, 

Nelson,  Weedon,  and  Muhlenberg  were  act- 
ively engaged  in  collecting  the  militia  to  defend  the  country  and  drive  out  the  invaderr, 
and  Washington  devised  a  plan  for  capturing  the  traitor.  Having  learned  that  four  British 
ships,  which  had  been  lying  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  had  gone 
eastward,  and  that  two  of  them  were  disabled  in  a  storm,  he  requested  Rochambeau  to  send 
the  French  fleet  (then  commanded  by  D'Estouches,  the  auccessor  of  Admiral  Ternay)  and 
a  detachment  of  his  land  forces  to  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  La  Fayette 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  infantry.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the  traitor 
by  sea  and  land  simultaneously,  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  River.  A 
'Fgb.3  P^'^*'  ^'''y*  "f  ^^^  French  fleet  was  sent,  under  De  Tilley,i>  with  orders  to  attempt 
17B1.  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  there.  They  took  or  destroyed  ten  small  vessels. 
They  aUo  captured  the  Romulus,  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  guns,  at  the  entrance  of  Nar- 
raganset  Baj,  and  carried  her  into  Newport  harbor.  This  expedition  accomplished  nothing 
respecting  Arnold  ;  and  Washington,  anxious  to  have  co-operation  with  La  Fayette  and  the 
Virginia  militia  against  the  recreant,  went  to  Newport  and  held  an  interview  with  Rocham- 
beau. The  result  was  that  the  French  fleet  led  Newport  on  the  eighth  of  March.  They 
were  followed  hy  the  British  fleet,  then  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  under  Admiral  Arhuthnot,  who 
intercepted  the  French  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake. =  They  drew  up  in 
battle  order,  eight  ships  on  a  side,  and  a  partial  engagement  ensued.  Neither 
party  could  justly  claim  a  victory.  The  French  abandoned  their  design  of  co-operating 
with  the  marquis,  and  returned  to  Newport.  '  The  plan,  so  well  arranged  and  so  nearly 
accomplished,  was  defeated.  La  Fayette  marched  back  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and  Arnold 
was  left  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Virginia  troops  near  him.'  These  were  inadequats 
to  drive  him  from  Portsmouth,  and  he  remained  there  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Major-general  Pbillipa.  The  two  commanders  now 
determined  to  overrun  all  the  fertile  portion  of  Virginia  lying  near  the  James  River,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  they  reached  City  Point  with  twenty-five  hundred  troops 
Thither  we  will  follow  them  presently. 

'  Portamoaih  is  a  aonsiderable  lown  an  tfae  west  lide  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  oppoiite  Narfolk.  It  lie* 
upon  lower  ground  Ihao  the  latter.  It  cth  eslablisbed  aa  s  town  in  1752,  on  lands  owned  bj  WillisRi 
Crawford,  in  whoae  honor  one  of  its  finest  streets  was  named.  The  Gosport  naTj-jnrd  is  within  half  s 
mils  of  the  center  of  Ponstnoalh,  and  aroaoJ  il  a  lillle  village  has  grown  up. 

'  Governor  Jefierson  wsa  eager  to  capture  Arnold,  and  offered  five  thousand  guineas  to  any  oTtbe  men 
of  Genera]  Muhlenberg's  Wesiern  oorpi  who  would  accotopliih  it. — See  Jeffersoo'a  Letter  lo  Mohlonberg, 
I7S1. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  With  evil  omens  from  the  harbor  sails 

The  ill-fated  bark  that  worthless  Arnold 
God  of  the  southern  winds  call  up  the  gales 
,  And  whistle  in  rude  fury  round  his  ears ! 
With  horrid  waves  insult  his  vessel's  sides, 

And  may  the  east  wind  on  a  leeward  shore 
Her  cables  part,  while  she  in  tumult  rides, 

And  shatters  into  shivers  every  oar." — ^FaiNKAU. 

• 

"  They  came,  as  the  ocean-wave  comes  in  its  wrath, 

When  the  storm  spirit  frowns  on  the  deep  ; 
They  came  as  the  mountain-wind  comes  on  its  p^th 

When  the  tempest  hath  roused  it  from  sleep ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  rock  meets  the  wave, 

And  dashes  its  fury  to  air ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  foe  should  be  met  by  the  brave. 

With  courage,  and  not  with  despair."-— Prosper  M.  Wxtmork. 

AWOKE  at  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning,  and  my  first  waking  thought  was 
of  the  dawn  of  a  fourth  of  July  in  a  Northern  city.  Guns,  pistols,  and  squibs  were 
already  heralding  the  holiday ;  indeed  the  revelry  commenced  at  dark  the  previous 
evening,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  Expecting  to  depart  in 
the  steam-boat  for  City  Point  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  directed  the  hostler, 
a  funny  little  negro,  who  was  as  full  of  promises  as  a  bank-teller's  drawer,  to  feed 
my  horse  at  half  past  four.  I  showed  him  a  bright  coin,  and  promised  him  its  pos- 
session if  he  would  be  punctual.  Of  course  he  would  "  be  up  before  dat  time,  rely 
upon  it ;"  but  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  distrustful.  At  the  appointed  hour 
I  went  to  the  stable  dormitory,  and  rapped  several  times  before  the  hostler  stirred.  *'  Yes, 
massa,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'I'se  jis  turnin'  over  as  you  cum  up  de  stair ;"  and  striking  a  light 
with  flint  and  tinder,  he  went  down  to  the  stable  with  his  lantern.  I  stood  in  the  door 
watching  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  peeping  forth  of  the  stars  after  a  stormy  night, 
when  a  clatter  in  the  stall  attracted  my  attention.  Upon  looking  in,  I  discovered  the  little 
hostler  under  the  manger,  with  his  tin  lantern  crushed  beneath  him,  but  the  candle  still 
burning.  **  Ki  I"  he  exclaimed,  scrambling  to  regain  his  feet,  "  Ki !  how  like  de  debble  he 
butt !  Mos  knock  my  brains  out !"  I  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  large 
black  goat,  with  a  beard  like  a  Turk,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  stable  the  previous  evening, 
observing  the  negro's  motions  while  rubbing  Charley's  legs,  and  interpreting  them  as  a  chal- 
lenge, had  played  the  battering-ram  with  the  hostler,  and  laid  him  sprawling  under  the  man- 
ger. <*  Did  he  hit  you  ?"  I  inquired,  gravely,  trying  to  suppress  laughter.  **  Hit  me,  mas- 
sa !"  he  exclaimed  ;  *<  why  he  most  ruin  me,  I  reckons.  See  dar !"  and  with  all  the 
dramatic  gravity  of  Anthony  when  he  held  up  the  robe  of  Ciesar,  and  exclaimed,  "  See 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  !"  the  hostler  exhibited  a  "  rent"  in  his  aether  gar- 
ment at  least  an  ell  in  length.  Notwithstanding  his  mishap,  Billy  insisted  that  **  de  goat 
is  healthy  for  de  bosses,  and  musn't  be  turned  out  any  how ;"  but  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  «]icken  de  fus  time  he  ketch  him  asleep."  Charley  had  his  oats  in  time,  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  embarked  on  the  Alice  for  James  River  and  City  Point. 

Going  out  of  the  harbor  at  Norfolk  we  passed  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  a  spacious  building  standing  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Nelson  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  opposite  side  I  perceived  the  ruins  of  Fort  Norfolk,  erected  in  1&12. 
We  passed  Craney  Island*  before  sunrise,  and  leaving  Hampton  and  its  noble  harbor  on  the 


'  Craney  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Americans  erected  fortifications  there  in 
1812,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Norfolk  harbor.  On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1813,  a  power- 
ful British  fleet  made  an  attack  upon  these  works.     A  part  of  the  hostile  force  landed  on  Nansemond  Point, 
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right  entered  the  broad  moDth  of  ibe  James  River.  A  itrong  breeze,  warm  aa  the  breath 
of  May,  came  frona  the  touthweat  and  ditperaed  the  moving  clouds.  I  have  seldom  expe- 
rienced a  more  delightrol  voyage  than  on  that  genial  Chriatmaa  day  npon  the  ancient  Pow- 
hatan, whose  shores  are  so  ibickly  clustered  with  historical  associations.  Jamestown,  the 
Chicka hominy,  Charles  City,  Westover,  and  Berkley,  were  all  passed  belbre  noon  ;  and  at 
one  o'clock  we  landed  at  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Riven, 
about  forty  miles  below  Richmond.'  Here  the  British  army,  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  do- 
barked  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Petersburg. 

An  intelligent  mulatto,  enjoying  his  holiday  freedom,  took  a  seat  with  me  for  Peterabn^. 
He  was  a  guide  on  the  way,  and  gave  me  considerable  information  respecting  localities 
around  that  town,  where  his  master  resided.      We  passed  through  Blandford,  an  old  town 
separated  from  Petersburg*  only  by  a  deep  ravine  and  a  small  stream,  and  at  a  little  aAer 
three  o'clock  I  was  dining  at  the  Bollingbrook.     At  four,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  way,  I  went  up  to  the  old 
Blandford  Church,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  ruins  in  Virginia.     It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  burial-ground  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  ancient  village  of  BIsndford  and 
its  younger  sister  at  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
with  an  extensive  and  diversified  landscape  for 
scores  of  miles  around.     The  edifice  is  cruci- 
form, and  was  built  of  imported  bricks  about 
one  hundred  and  lifly  years  ago.     Some  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  Virginia's  aristocracy 
I  worshiped  within  its  walls  ;  for  Blandford  was 

the  focus  of  fashion  and  refinement,  while  Peters- 
burg was  rudely  struggling  for  its  present  pre-eminence.  But  the  glory  of  the  town  and  its 
church  departed  ;  Blandford  is  now  only  a  suburban  hamlet  of  Petersburg,  and  the  old  tem- 
ple, dismantled  of  its  interior  deoortLtions,  is  led  to  the  occupancy  of  the  bats  and  the  owls. 
"  Lona  relic  of  the  past,  old  moldering  pile.  And  hark  I  the  organ's  •olemn  Hraios  are  pealing, 

Where  twines  the  ivy  ronnd  tliy  mini  gray ,  Like  ■oogs  of  senphs,  or  lapt  oherabim  I 

Wbers  the  lane  toad  sits  broodiiis  in  Ihe  aiiie,  -  ,  •  .   ._        r  j  i 

0™.i™lbj»l.d,.t.r."«SBill«.tS.,l        Boir,ol'«.l,«»,r.™7,«JIp» 

J  J       J  B  B  /  Qq  rmned  walls,  vfaera  oreaps  tin  lisaid  oold ; 

Or  diukj  bata  beneath  the  pale  moon's  rays 
Belbra  my  gaie  altar  and  ohancel  rise,  Their  solemn,  lonelj  midnight  vigils  hdd. 

The  mqilioed  priest,  the  mourner  bowed  in  pray.     _.,  i.,!.,         ajL  i 

A.1  m..h«>l'.  pi«,,  ..1  prid<  n.  tb.n  I  ,   '^T'.'fj'^  7"  '"«»-^'»  •"  *"•  ' 

r     J^          r  J  Btiind  rebnked  unid  the  Blombenng  crowd, 

Eoights  of  Ihe  olden  time  perobaooe  are  kneeling,  While  time-past  voices  touch  the  spirit's  ear." 

And  choristers  poor  lortli  the  hallowed  hymn ;  ... 


Joan  C.  M'Cabs. 


end  a  part  altempled  to  reooh  the  isluid  in  barges.  The  Fonner  were  driven  off"  bj  the  Virginia  mililiB, 
and  the  latter  were  so  gtilei  hy  the  gnu  of  a  battery,  that  those  who  were  not  destroyed  retreated  to  ibe 
ships.  The  repalse  was  deoisiva.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.  Nor> 
folk,  PortsiDooth,  and  Gosport  were  saved. 

'  City  Point  is  in  Prince  George  oonncy.  It  is  a  post  village  and  a  port  of  eatij,  A  rail-vray  ooonecls 
it  with  Peiersboi^. 

■  Port  Henry,  erected  for  a  derense  oC  the  people  sooth  of  the  James  River,  was  bnilt  on  the  silo  of  Pe- 
tersburg in  1646.  Colonel  Boiling,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  fortuDS,  settled  there  early  in  the  lastcentoiy. 
Colonel  Byrd,  oT  Westover,  mentions  him  as  living  in  fine  style  there  in  1T2B.  Peter  Jones  was  the  first 
■ettlar,  having  established  a  trsdinff-house  there  soon  arter  the  erection  of  Fort  Henry.  The  looatiiy  wu 
first  called  Ptiir'i  FoinI,  end  afterward  Pelersburp.  Jones  wu  s  friend  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  acoompanied 
that  gentl^an  to  the  Roanoke  in  1733.  He  uya  in  his  journal,  "  When  we  got  home  we  laid  the  foon- 
dation  of  two  larice  cities;  one  st  Shaoco's,  to  be  called  Rirhmtmd;  and  ihe  other  at  Ihe  point  of  Appomal- 
lox,  lo  be  called  Piteriburg.  The  latter  and  Blandford  were  established  lowos  in  1748.  Blandford  was 
then  the  moit  Bonrishinf;  selllement  of  ihe  two- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  outside  of  the  old  inclosnre,  looking  sooib. 
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Sudden  Storm.  Serricet  of  Steuben.  MilitMy  Operations  between  City  Point  and  Willianiabarg. 

While  sketching  the  venerable  ruin,  a  heavy  black  cloud,  like  the  chariot  of  a  summer 
tempest,  came  up  from  the  southwest.  I  tarried  a  moment  at  the  reputed  grave  of  Gen- 
oral  Phillips,  and  then  hurried  across  the  ravine  to  Petersburg ;  but  I  was  too  late  to  es- 
cape the  shower,  and  was  so  thoroughly  drenched  that  I  was  obliged  to  exchange  every 
garment  for  a  dry  one.  A  cool  drizzle  continued  throughout  the  evening,  and  gave  a  deeper 
coloring  to  the  disappointment  I  felt  on  being  denied  the  privilege  of  passing  an  hour  with 
Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  one  of  Virginia's  best  local  historians.  He  was  twenty  mile£  away  ; 
so  I  employed  that  hour  in  jotting  down  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  old  chronicle.  Petersburg  is  a  central  point  of  view,  and  here,  before  we  cross 
the  Roanoke,  we  will  consider  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  annals  of  the  *•  Old 
Dominion." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  invasion  under  Arnold ;  the  destruction  of  Richmond,  and 
the  founderies  and  magazines  at  Westham,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  James  River  ;  and 
at  Yorktown  observed  the  concluding  scenes  of  Cornwallis's  operations  in  Virginia.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  state,  that  the  Baron  Steuben,  the  veteran  disciplinarian 
from  the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  detained  in  Virginia,  while  on  his  way  south- 
ward with  General  Greene.  His  services  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  organizing  them 
in  such  order  as  to  give  them  strength  to  beat  back  the  invaders  at  various  points,  were  of 
incalculable  value.  During  Arnold's  invasion,  they  were  led  against  his  disciplined  parties 
on  several  occasions,  and  with  success.  On  one  occasion.  General  Smallwood,  with  three 
hundred  militia,  drove  the  traitor's  boats  out  of  the  Appomattox,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
far  below  City  Point ;  and  Steuben  himself,  yrith  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  hero  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  led  a  considerable  force  to  strike  the  enemy  between  Westover  and  the  Chick- 
ahominy. 

It  being  evident  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  Virginia  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
British  for  the  campaign  of  1781,^  Washington  early  turned  his  attention  to  that  point. 
and  concerted  measures  to  avert  the  blow.  La  Fayette  sought  and  obtained  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  Continental  forces  destined  for  that  theater  of  action.  Washington  gave 
him  his  instructions  on  the  twentieth  of  February,*  and  with  about  twelve  hundred 

•  1781 

troope,  detached  from  the  forces  then  at  New  Windsor  'and  Morristown,  he  marched 
southward.     The  first  object  of  this  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  fleet  against  Arnold.     That  portion  of  the  general  plan  failed,  and  the  marquis, 
as  we  have  observed,  returned  to  the  head  of  Elk.* 

General  Phillips,  in  command  of  the  united  forces  under  Arnold  and  himself,  landed  at 
City  Point  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,^  where  he  remained  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  marched  directly  upon  Petersburg.     On  his  way  up  the  James  Riv- 
er, he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Siraooe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  attack  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia militia  at  Williamsburg,  and  to  got  possession  of  Yorktown.     The  expedition  landed 
near  Burwell's  Ferry,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  on  the  nineteenth,^  at  which  place  ^  ^^^ 
the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  intrenchments.     The  Virginians  fled  at  the  ap-     ^t^^' 
proach  of  Simcoe,  and  General  Phillips,  with  the  army,  landed.     Simcoe  marched  that  night 
toward  Williamsbnig.     It  was  a  night  of  tempest  and  intense  darkness,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  twentieth  when  he  entered  the  town.     The  militia  also  fled  from 
Williamsburg,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  place.     It  being  ascertained  that  a 
large  garrison  would  be  necessary  for  Yorktown,  if  taken,  the  project  of  its  capture  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  proceeded  up  the  river.' 

Baron  Steuben,  with  one  thousand  militia,  had  taken  post  near  Blandfbrd  Church,  and 


'  Comwallis  had  ovemin  the  Carolinas,  and  the  secarity  of  his  eonqaests  depended,  in  a  measure,  apon 
the  subjQgation  of  Virginia,  and  the  establishment  of  royal  power  apon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  Capes  to  the  Elk.  ■  Comwallis  expressed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  hope  that  the  Chesapeake  might  be- 
oome  the  seat  of  war  for  that  campaign,  even  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York,  if  necessary.  '^  Un- 
til Virginia  is  in  a  manner  subdued,"  he  said,  "  our  hold  upon  the  Carolinas  most  be  difficult,  if  not  pre- 
carious." *  See  page  540.  *  Simooe's  Journal,  189-192 
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was  ready  to  receive  the  Britiifa.  Notvithitandiag  his  force  cofuiated  of  leia  than  one 
third  of  the  Dumber  of  the  eiieiiij,'he  deleimined  todiipnte  the  ground.  The  British  came 
in  aight  toward  noon,  and  ibrmed,  with  their  line  extended  to  the  led,  upon  the  plain  near 
Blaudford.  Phillips  aod  Simcoe  lecoonoitered,  and  baviog  aatiilied  themtelre*  that  Steu- 
ben's foroe  WM  not  very  lar^,  pro- 
pared  to  attack  him.  The  gronnd 
waa  broken  where  the  Americani 
were  poited.  A  party  of  yagen 
'  pauing  through  a  gully  behind  an 
'  orchard,  got  upon  the  fiank  of'  the 
patrola,  and  fired  with  auob  effect 
a«  to  cauM  their  retreat  to  an  em- 
I  inence  in  their  rear.  PfailUpa  now 
ordered  hii  artillery  to  be  leoretly 
J  -«  1  drawn  up.  Ai  aoon  ag  it  opened 
■'-•^JSi  upon  the  Virginiana,  Lieutensnt- 
1/  I  colonel  Ahercrombie  advanced  in 
%>    front,  while  Simcoe  witb  hi*  ran- 

Igera,  and  Captain  Boyd  with  light 
infantry,  patied  through  the  wood 
to  turn  their  left  flank.      Steuben 
^^     perceived  this  movement,  and  or 
.^^    dered  hia  troopa  to  fall  back.     It 
waa  now  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoan.     Inch  by  inch  the  Briliah  made  their  way,  the  Virg:in- 
iana  disputing  their  progren  with  pertinacity.     The  enemy  were  two  houn  ad- 
vancing one  mile,  and  when  tbey  reached  the  heigbti  near  Blandford  Church,  the 
Americani  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  their  cannon  on  Archer's  Hill,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Appomattox.     Overmatched  both  by  skill  and  numben,  Steuben 
retreated  across  the  Appofnattox,  dettroyed  the  bridge,  and  took  post  on  Baker's 
Hill,  from  whence  he  soon  retired  witb  his  arma,  baggage,  and  stores,  to  Chester 
Id  Court  House,  ten  miles  distant.     The  bridge  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  next 
y  Ahercrombie,  with  the  light  infantry  and  rangers,  crossed  over  and  occupied 
.   the  heights  where  Steuben  had  been  posted.     Four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
ind  the  vessels  in  the  river  were  burned,  and  other  property  was  destroyed.     The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  in  this  skirmish  of  nearly  three 
hours,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  probably  about  the  same.' 

The  British  now  prepared  for  ofiensive  operations  in  the  vicinity.  Phillips  and  Arnold 
quartered  at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Mrs.  Boiling,  known  as  Bollingbrook,  and  yet  standing 
upon  East  Hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.'     Other  officers  also  occupied  tbe  two  man- 


NoTi. — Explanation  of  tht  Plan, — I,  Yagen;  2,  Tour  pieces  of  oannoa ;  3,  Bntiab  Light  Infuitryi  i. 
Queen's  Rangers ;  5,  Riflemen ;  6,  lirM  position  of  Ihe  Americans ;  T,  secood  position  ;  8.  tbird  positiOD, 
acron  the  Appomattox ;  9,  seoood  position  of  tbe  Queen's  Rangers ;  10,  their  third  position-  This  piso 
U  copied  from  Simooe's  Joitmal.  '  JeSerson's  letter  to  Washington. 

'  There  are  here  three  eminences  which  overlook  the  town,  East  Hill,  Center  Hill,  and  West  Uill.  Mrs. 
Boiling  was  a  widow,  and  one  of  Ihe  largest  land-holders  in  Virginia.  She  owned  the  tobacco  waTehoosea 
at  Petenhurg,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  town.  These  were  probably  spared  because  Mrs.  Boiling  treated 
Phlliips  and  Arnold  courleouslj.  De  CbBBtellui,  who  alterward  visited  PeterBbu^g,  has  the  f<illowing  no- 
tice of  the  building  seen  in  tbe  engraving  upon  the  next  page.  "  Her  haOM,  or  rather  houses — Tor  she  hat 
two  on  tbe  same  line  resembling  each  other,  which  she  proposes  to  join  together — are  situated  on  the  aura- 
nit  ofaoonsiderable  slope  which  rises  from  Ihe  level  of  the  town  of  Petersburg,  and  corresponds  so  eiaollj 
witb  the  course  of  the  river,  that  there  is  no  doubl  of  its  having  formerly  formed  one  of  its  banks.  This 
■lope  and  the  vast  platform  on  which  the  house  is  built  are  covered  with  grass,  which  aSbrds  excellent  pos- 
tuTBge,  and  are  also  her  property."  Speaking  of  the  family,  he  continues  :  "  On  our  arrival,  we  were  sa- 
luted by  Miss  Bawling  [Boiling],  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  poseessing  all  the  freshoeaa  of  her  age  j  she  was 
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sions  ;  and  Mn.  Boiling  wbb  allowed  the  um  of  only  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  east  build- 
ing. The  toldiery  often  set  fire  to  the  fences 
which  Rurrouoded  BoUingbrook,  and  the  amia- 
ble lady  was  kep(  in  a  slate  of  continual  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  usually  dis- 
eonrteous  Phillips  to  soothe  her.  Arnold  had 
Apprised  her  of  lb«  irritability  of  that  oJEcer's 
temper,  and  by  her  mildnesa  she  secured  hia  es- 
teem and  favor.' 

'Aprfl        '^^  ^^^   morning  of  the  twenty-sev- 
ini.  enth,*  Arnold,  with  one  division  of  the 

army,  consisting  of  the  eightieth  and  seventy-  Bollhtomook. 
sixth  regiments  and  the  Rangers,  proceeded  to 

&  place  called  Oiborne's,  a  short  distance  from  Petersburg,  where,  rtimor  asserted,  the  Amer- 
icans had  oonaiderable  stores,  and  near  which  was  anchored  a  marine  force  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  vessels  coming  up  the  James  River.  At  the  same  time,  General  Phil- 
iips,  with  the  other  division,  marched  to  Chesterfield  Court  House.  The  patriots  at  Os- 
borne's were  not  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  until  they  appeared  in  force.  Ar- 
nold sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  a  surrender,  but  he  boldly  re- 
fused a  conference  set  fire  to  others  to 
for  such  a  purpose,  prevent  their  fall- 
saying,  "  I  am  de-  ing  into  the  trait- 
termined  and  ready  or'shands.  Oneof 
to  defend  the  fleet,  the  vessels  return- 
■nd  wilt  sink  in  the  ed  the  fire  from  the 
vessels  rather  than  enemy's  artillery 
surrender  them."  with  much  spirit, 
Be  then  caused  the  but  was  finally  dis< 
drum  to  beat  to  abled.  The  militia 
arms,  and  the  mili-  i  were  driven  from 
tia  on  the  opposite  J  the  opposite  shore, 
side  of  the  river  t  and  the  wholo  fleet 
drew  up  in  batllel  was  either  caplur- 
order.  Arnold  Im- 1  cd  or  destroyed, 
mediately  advano-  '  Two  ships  and  ten 
eA  with  some  ar-  smaller  craft  were 
tiilery,  routed  the  captured,  and  four 
patriots,  and  drove  ships,  five  brigan- 
the  seamen  to  their  tines,  and  a  num- 
abipping.  Thelat*  her  of  small  ves. 
ter  scuttled  several  sels,  were  either 
of  the  vessels  and  burned  or  sunk.* 
The  quantity  of  tobacco  taken  or  destroyed,  exceeded  two  thousand  hogsheads. 

follovred  by  her  mother,  brother,  and  sUirr- in-law.  The  niolher,  a  lulj  of  fUty,  hai  but  liltle  reiembluice 
-  to  ber  counlrywomen ;  she  is  lively,  active,  anil  inletligent ;  knom  psHecdy  well  bow  to  manage  her  im- 
menMi  fortune,  and  what  is  jel  more  rare,  knows  hnw  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Her  ton  and  dBUf;hter-in- 
law  I  bad  already  seen  at  Williamabnr);.  Tbe  jonng  f^nllemarvappean  mild  and  polite  ;  bat  bis  wife.  o[ 
only  seventeen  years  of  tge,  is  a  most  interesling  acquaintance,  not  only  froni  the  face  and  rorm,  which  are 
exquisitely  delicate,  and  qnile  Eumjiean,  but  from  her  beinic  also  descended  from  Pocahimla  [Pocabontas], 
danghter  orKing  Powhatan."     The  engraving  presen is  a  view  of  Mrs.  Balling's  houses,  looking  southwest. 

'  Camiibell's  ArminiirmFH  af  Bcllingbratll,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1840. 

NoTK. — Explanation  oftht  Plan. — A,  B,  Ihe  Queen's  Rangers;  C,  the  eightieth  and  TCienly-aixtb  reg. 
imenls;  D,  E,  the  British  artillery,  two  six  and  two  three  pouaders;  F,  Yagers ;  G,  the  American  vessels, 
H,  ibe  American  militia. 

■  It  was  to  one  of  ihe  prisoaen,  taken  at  this  tune,  that  Arnold  pat  the  qneation,  "  If  the  Amerieaos 
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Phillips  and  Arnold  joined  their  divisions  on  the  thirtieth,  aAer  having  burned  the  bar* 
racks  and  a  quantity  of  flour  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  then  pushed  forward  toward 
Richmond,  where  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  collected.  At  Manchester,  op- 
posite Richmond,  they  burned  twelve  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  other  property,  and 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  information  reached  them  that  La  Fayette,  with  a 
body  of  Continental  troops,  had  arrived  the  evening  previous.  The  marquis  had  received 
orders  at  the  head  of  Elk  to  go  to  Virginia  and  oppose  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  had  made 
a  forced  march  of  two  hundred  miles  in  order  to  save  the  stores  at  Richmond.  The  depre- 
dators knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  marquis  to  venture  another  marauding  visit  to  Rich- 
mond while  he  was  there,  and,  wheeling  their  columns,  they  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  opposite  City  Point,  and  embarked. 
On  their  way,  they  passed  through  Warwick,  a  town  on  the  James  River,  then  larger  than 
Richmond,  where  they  destroyed  ships  on  the  stocks,  a  range  of  rope- walks,  a  magazine  of 
flour,  warehouses  filled  with  tobacco  and  other  merchandise,  tan-houses  filled  with  hides, 
and  some  flouring  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  whose  splendid  mansion  was  near.'  In 
one  general  conflagration,  the  thriving  town,  with  all  its  industrial  appurtenances,  was  d^ 
stroyed." 

The  British  fleet  with  the  land  forces  then  sailed  down  the  James  River,  when,  a  little 
below  Burwell's  Ferry,  they  were  meti^  by  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  bearing  a  mes- 
senger with  intelligence  for  General  Phillips  that  Cornwallis  was  on  his  way  north, 
and  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.     The  whole  fleet  was  immediately 
ordered  to  return  up  the  James  River,  and  late  at  night,  on  the  ninth, b  the  British 

^May  1781  .  . 

army  again  entered  Petersburg.  So  secret  was  their  entrance,  that  ten  American 
oflicers  who  were  there  to  prepare  boats  for  La  Fayette  to  cross  the  river,  were  captured. 
Phillijps  was  very  sick  of  a  fever  on  his  arrival,  and  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boiling, 
where  he  died  four  days  afterward.' 

The  presence  of  La  Fayette  inspired  the  militia  of  Virginia  with  high  hopes,  and  they 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  considerable  numbers.  When  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  he  suspected  the  object  to  be  a  junction  with  Cornwallis  at  Petersburg.  It  was 
known  that  the  earl  had  left  Wilmington,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  The  marquis 
immediately  pressed  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  Phillips  and 
Arnold.  He  was  too  late,  and  af\er  cannonading  the  British  quarters,  particularly  Boiling- 
brook,*  from  Archer's  Hill,  and  thoroughly  reconnoitering  the  place,  he  returned  to  Osbome^s, 

should  catch  me,  what  wonld  they  do  with  me  ?"     The  soldier  promptly  replied,  *'  They  woald  bury  with 
military  honors  the  leg  which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet." 

^  Anburey,  one  of  the  officers  who  surrendered  to  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in  his  TraveU  in  America  (ii.,  312), 

speaks  highly  of  Colonel  Carey^s  hospitality.  '  Gordon,  iii.,  205 ;  Girardin,  460 ;  Jeflferson,  i.,  420. 

'  William  Phillips,  it  will  be  remeinbered,  was  one  of  Burgoyne*s  general  officers,  who  was  made  prisoner 

at  Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  *^  Convention  Troops,*'  as  those 
captives  were  called,  while  on  their  march  to  Virginia.  On  being 
exchanged,  he  was  actively  engaged  at  the  South  until  his  death. 
He  was  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  irritable  temper,  which  often 
led  him  into  difficulty.  He  was  very  haughty  in  his  demeanor, 
especially  toward  the  Americans,  whom  he  afiected  to  hold  in  great  contempt.  While  lying  sick  at  Peters- 
burg, he  dictated  a  letter  to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  addressed  it  to  *^  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  American 
governor  of  Virginia ;"  and  when  speaking  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  he  called  him  '^  Mr.  Wash* 
ington."  General  Phillips  was  buried  in  the  old  Blandford  church-yard,  where  his  remains  yet  repose. 
His  disease  was  bilious  fever. 

^  La  Fayette  was  probably  not  aware  that  General  Phillips  was  dying  at  BoUingbrook,  or  he  would  not 
have  cannonaded  it.  British  writers  have  charged  La  Fayette  with  inhumanity.  Anburey  (ii.,  446)  says, 
**  A  circumstance  attended  Phillip's  death,  similar  to  the  inhumanity  that  the  Americans  displayed  at  the 
interment  of  General  Frazer.''  He  further  asserts,  that  a  flag  was  sent  to  the  marquis,  acquainting  him 
with  the  condition  of  Phillips,  but  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  continued  the  firing.  He  said  a  ball 
went  through  the  house,  just  as  Phillips  was  expiring,  when  the  dying  man  exclaimed,  *^  My  God !  'tis  cruel 
they  will  not  let  me  die  in  peace."  This  assertion  proves  its  own  inconsistency.  The  cannonade  ooenr- 
red  on  the  tenth,  and  General  Phillips  did  not  die  until  the  thirteenth.* 

*  Campbell  nyt  tha^  according  to  traditioD,  Araold  was  croaaiag  the  yard  whan  the  cannnnadw  commenced.    He  hMtamid 
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and  there  croBced  the  James  Kiver  to  the  easterly  side.  Arnold  took  the  chief  command, 
on  the  death  of  General  Phillips,  and  just  one  week  af^er  that  event,*  Cornwallis,  ,  n,^  ^ 
with  a  large  Ibroe,  entered  Petersburg.  That  officer,  after  fighting  the  battle  with  '^i- 
Geaeral  Greene  at  Guilford  Court  Houae,  bad  retired  to  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  Perceiving  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  invading  Virginia  at  separate  points, 
he  ordered  General  Phillips,  as  we  have  seen,  to  return  up  the  James  River,  while  he  hast- 
ened to  enter  the  state  from  the  south  and  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.  He 
marched  directly  north,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  rail-road  from  Wilmington,  and 
leached  the  Roanoke  at  Halifax,  seven  miles  below  the  Great  Falls,  where  he  crossed,  and 
entered  Virginia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  corps  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
oftvalry  and  sixty  mounted  infantry,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advance  guard  to  disperse  the 
militia  and  overawe  the  inhabitants.  The  outrages  committed  by  some  of  these  marauding 
troops  were  prcmounoed  by  Stedman,  an  officer  of  Comwallis's  army,  "  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  man.'"  Simcoe  had  been  sent  by  Arnold  to  take  possession  of  the  fords  on  the 
Nottaway  and  Heherrin  Rivers,  the  only  considerable  streams  that  intervened,  and  the  two 
armies,  aaopposed,  efiected  a  junction  at  Petersburg,  where  Cornwallis  assumed  tbe  com* 
raand  of  the  whole. 

Virginia  now  seemed  doomed  to  the  alternative  of  submission  or  desolation.     On  the  sev- 
enth of  May,  the  Legislature,  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  General  Phillips  and  his  army,  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  county,  on  the  twenty -fourth.     There, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  in  tbe  bosom  of  a  fertile  and  sheltered  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Rivanna,  they  hoped  to  legislate  undisturbed.     Mr.  Jefierson,  the  governor,  feeling 
bis  incompetency,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  military  knowledge,  to  administer  the  aSaira  of 
the  state  with  energy,  declined  a  re-election  on  the  first  of  June,  and  indicated  General 
Nelson,  of  YorktowD,  as  a  proper  successor.     At  bis  elegant  seat,  called  Monticello  (Little 
Uoantain),  situated  three  miles  south- 
east of  Charlottesville,  far  from  tbe  din 
of  actual   hostilities,  JeSerson   sought 
repose  for  a  season  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.     His  dream  of  quiet  was  soon 
broken,  as  we  ihall  presently  perceive.     . 

Cornwallis,  unlike  moat  of  the  other 
British  generals,  was  seldom  inert.  Al- 
though, from  tbe  western  part  of  the 
Carolines  to  Wilmington,  and  from  . 
thenee  to  Petersburg,  he  bad  journey-  - 
ed  nearly  fil\een  hundred  miles  in  bis 
tnarches  and  counter- marches,  he  did 
not  halt  long.     Four  days  after  his  ar-  Moimcii.Lo> 


>  jtrntrican  Ifar,  it.,  3gS.  It  is  Just  to  the  memorf  of  Contwalli*  to  Mj,  Ihil  tbe  enormiiiea  commitied 
were  wilhuat  bis  sanction.  Near  tbe  Roanoke,  a  sergeant  and  privale  or  Tarlelon's  legion  violated  the  per- 
son of  a  joaog  )[ir1,  and  robbed  the  house  where  she  lived.  The  nasi  morning  Cornwallis  ordered  Tarte. 
(on  to  draw  up  his  men  iu  tine.  Some  country  people  p<»nced  out  the  misDreanli.  They  were  tried  by  a 
oonrt-martial,  found  guilty,  and  hung  on  the  spot.     Tbis  example  had  a  good  elTeat. 

*  This  Teneraled  mansion  is  jet  standing,  thoagb  somewhat  dilapidated  and  deprived  of  its  former  beauty 
t>)  neglect.  The  rumilure  of  its  distinguished  oWDSr  is  nearly  al]  gone,  except  a  few  pictures  and  mirron, 
otherwise  Itie  interior  of  the  bouse  is  the  tame  as  wban  Jeflerson  died.  It  is  npoa  an  eminence,  vilh  many 
aspen-lreee  aroond  it,  and  oommandj  a  view  ot  the  Blue  Ridge  for  one  hundred  and  Sfty  milea  on  one  side, 
and  on  tbe  other  one  of  the  most  beaoliful  and  extensive  landscapes  in  tbe  world.  Wirt,  writing  of  Ibe 
interior  arrBngements  of  the  house  during  Mr.  Jeflerson's  life  time,  leoords  that,  in  the  spacioos  and  lofty 
hall  which  opens  to  the  visitor  on  entering,  "  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  nnmesning  ornaments  ;  but  before, 
OD  tlio  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struok  and  gratlSed  by  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  their  flneet  eHeot.     On  one  side,  speoimens  of  soulpluro,  set  out  in  such  order 
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rival,  he  marched  dowa  the  James  River  to  Weitover,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  regimeat 
•  ■1*^34.  ^'°'°  ^^^  York.'  He  crooaed,'  and  piiahed  on  toward  Richmond.  La  Fayette, 
i7§i.  wjtb  nearly  three  thousand  troopi,  continental  and  militia,  lay  about  half  way  he- 
tween  Rirhmond  and  Wilton.  Comwallis  knew  the  inferiority  of  the  marquia'a  force  H>  hii 
own,  and  felt  so  sure  of  suoceM  that  he  wrote  to  the  British  secretary,  from  'Fetenbuig, 
•aying,  "  The  boy  can  not  escape  me."  La  Fayette  had  wisdom  as  well  as  zeal,  and  instead 
of  risking  a  battle  at  that  time,  he  cautiously  retreated  northward,  pursued  by  the  earl.  A 
retreat  to  avoid  the  engagement  was  not  the  only  object  to  be  obtained  by  La  Fayette, 
Wayne  was  on  his  march  through  Maryland  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eight  hundred  men, 
and  a  junction  was  important.  Cornwallia  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  these  troops,  and 
sought,  by  rapid  marches,  to  outstrip  La  Fayette  and  prevent  the  union.  But  the  marquis 
was  too  agile ;  and  after  pursuing  him  to  the  North  Anna,  beyond  Hanover  Court  House, 
plundering  and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property  on  the  way,  the  earl  halted  and  en- 
camped.  La  Fayette  paned  through  Spoltsylvania  county  to  the  Raccoon  Ford, 
on  the  Kappahannock,  in  Culpepper,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Wayne.i> 
TTnsuccessful  in  his  pursuit,  Comwallis  now  directed  his  attention  to  other  points.  Id 
the  southern  part  of  Fluvanna  county,  at  a  place  called  Point  of  Fork,'  on  the  James 
River,  the  Americans  had  an  arsenal  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  Barou  Stea- 
hen,  with  six  hundred  raw  militia,  had  charge  of  this  post.  Tho  dispersion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  capture  of  the  stores  were  objects  of  importance  to  Comwallis,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  with  his  rangers,  knd  other  troops  under  Captain 
Hutchinson,  to  surprise  the  baron.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  dispatched  Tarleton,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry,  and  seventy  mounted  infantry  under  Captain  Cbarepagne,' 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Jeflerson  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Charlottesville, 

as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  iTaU  the  historio  progress  ol  that  art,  from  the  firat  rude  attempts  of  the  aboHgtaei 
of  oar  couDtTf ,  up  to  that  exquLaiW  and  flaiihed  bust  of  tbe  great  patriot  hiniseir,  from  the  muter-baod  of 
Carriwci.     On  the  other  side,  the  viiitor  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Indian  ail, 
their  paintings,  weapons,  onianients,  and  manufactures ;  on  another,  an  array  of  fossil  productions  of  oar 
country,  mineral  and  animal ;  the  polished  remains  of  those  colossal  monslers  that  once  trod  oor  forests, 
and  are  no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  (be  branching  honors  of '  those  monarcbs  of  the  waste'  thai 
still  people  the  wilds  of  the  American  Continent."     In  a  large  saloon  were  exquisite  productions  of  tbe 
painter's  art,  and  from  its  windows  opened  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  such  as  no  painter  could  imi- 
lale.     There,  too,  vere  medallions  and  engravings  in  great  profusion.     Among  Mr.  JeOerson's  papeis  vas 
found,  after  his  death,  a  very  perfect  impression  in  wnx,  of  his  famous  seal, 
bearing  his  monogram  and  tho  iDotto,  Ribettion  to  l^ranta  ii  Obfditna  to 
Gad.     That  impression  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  Battcroft,  thp 
I  historian,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  pnvilege  of  making  tbe 

I  annexed  representation,    I  have  endeavored  to  produce  a  perfect  (ac  simile. 

■f   so  far  as  the  pictorial  art  will  allow,  even  to  the  fractures  b  the  wax. 
Monlicello  was  a  point  of  great  attraction  la  the  learned  of  all  lands, 
when  traveling  in  this  coontry,  while  Jefferson  lived.      His  writings  made 
him  favorably  known  as  a  aebolar,  and  his  public  position  made  him  hon- 
ored by  tho  nations. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  JeOerson  He  in  a  small  family  cemetery,  by  the  side 
of  tbe  winding  road  leading  io  Moniioello.     Over  them  is  a  granite  obe- 
lisk eight  feet  bigb,  and  on  a  tablet  of  marble  inserted  in  its  soutbem  lace 
is  tbe  following  inscription,  whicb  was  ibond  ammig  Mr.  JeBeison's  papers  after  bis  death : 
"  Here  LIES  BtiKiED 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
AulHOE  or  TBK  Declaration  of  IitDEFENliaiici ; 
Of  Tax  StiItote  or  Viroinia  for  Reliuiods  Fseedoh  ; 
Ann  Father  of  the  Duivebsitt  or  VmoiBU." 
'  This  was  the  forty-third  regiment.     Tbe  convoy  also  brought  another  regiment,  and  two  baltaltoas 
of  Anspachers,  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth.     Arnold,  despised  by  Comwallis,  who  no  Itmger 
needed  his  services,  was  sent  to  New  York  on  the  first  of  June. 

*  This  locality  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fluvanna  and  Rivanna  rivers,  two  great  branches  of  the  Itmm 
River. 
'  From  the  stables  of  the  planters  Comwallis  prooored  excellent  horses,  on  which  these  and  other  troops 
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Steuben  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  Tarleton,  and  believing  his  post  to  be  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  he  conveyed  his  stores  to  the  south  side  of  the  Fluvanna  And  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  troops  thither.  Simcoe's  march  was  unknown,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Point  of  Fork,  he  had  nothing  to  surprise  or  capture,  except  about  thirty  Americans  who 
were  waiting  the  return  of  boats  to  cross  the  river.  Simcoe,  by  an  advantageous  dis- 
play of  his  force,  and  lighting  numerous  fires  at  night  upon  the  hills  along  the  Rivanna, 
deceived  Steuben  with  the  belief  that  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis  was  close  upon  him. 
Influenced  by  this  idea,  the  baron  hastily  retreated  during  the  night,  leaving  such  stores  be- 
hind as  could  not  readily  be  removed.  In  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  Captain  Stephenson 
to  destroy  them,  and  also  ordered  Captain  Wolsey  to  make  a  feigned  pursuit  upon  the  track 
of  the  retreating  Americans. 

In  the  mean  while,  Tarleton  and  his  legion  pushed  forward  with  their  accustomed  speed, 
to  catch  the  Virginia  law-makers  at  Charlottesville.  On  their  way  toward  the  Rivanna, 
they  destroyed  twelve  wagon-loads  of  clothing,  destined  for  Green's  army  in  North  Caro. 
lina.  On  reaching  that  stream,  they  dashed  into  its  current,  and  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning*  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Charlottesville.  There  Tarleton  de-  .jmi.4, 
tached  Captain  M'Leod,  with  a  party  of  horsemen,  to  capture  Governor  Jefferson,  ^'^^' 
at  Monticello,  while  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  forces  pushed  on  to  the  residence  of 
two  brothers,  named  Walker,  where  he  understood  many  influential  Virginians  were  assem- 
bled. Several  of  these  were  captured,  among  whom  was  Colonel  John  Simms,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  William  and  Robert,  brothers  of  General  Nelson.  After  partaking 
of  a  tardily  prepared  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's,*  Tarleton  pursued  his  rapid  march,  and  rode 
up  the  hill  into  the  village  of  Charlotte,  under  full  gallop,  expecting  to  take  the  legislators 
by  surprise.  He  was  disappointed.  While  passing  through  Louisa  county,  a  Mr.  Jouitte, 
suspecting  Tarleton's  design,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  reached  Charlottesville  in  time 
to  give  the  alarm.  The  delay  for  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's  was  sufficient  to  allow  most 
of  the  members  to  mount  fresh  horses  and  escape.  Only  seven  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

M'Leod's  expedition  to  Monticello  was  quite  as  unsuccessful.  The  governor  was  enter- 
taining several  members  of  the  Legislature,  including  the  speakers  of  both  Houses,  and  was 
not  aware  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  until  the  invaders  were  seen  coming  up  the  wind- 
ing road  leading  to  his  mansion.  His  wife  and  children  were  hurried  off  to  Colonel  Carter's, 
six  miles  southward,  whither  Mr.  Jefferson  followed  on  horseback,  making  his  way  among 
the  dark  recesses  of  Carter's  Mountain.  The  speaker  hurried  to  Charlottesville  to  adjourn 
the  Legislature,  to  meet  at  Staunton  on  the  seventh,'  and  then,  with  several  others,  mounted 
fleet  horses  and  escaped.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  M'Leod  and 
his  party  rode  up  and  found  the  mansion  deserted.  Books,  papers,  and  furniture  were  un- 
touched by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  governor's  property  was  destroyed,  except 
a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  drank  and  wasted  by  a  few  soldiers,  without  the  know!-- 
edge  of  their  commander. 

Af\er  destroying  one  thousand  new  muskets,  four  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  several  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  soldier's  clothing,  Tarleton,  with  his  prisoners,  rejoined 
Cornwallis,  who  had  advanced  to  Elk  Hill,  a  plantation  belonging  to  Governor  Jefleraon, 
near  the  Point  of  Fork.  There  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  property  occurred.  They 
cut  the  throats  of  the  young  horses,  carried  off  the  older  ones  fit  for  service,  slaughtered  the 


'  Observing  a  delay  in  the  preparation  of  breakfast,  Tarleton  impatiently  demanded  the  reason.  He  was 
informed  by  the  cook  that  his  sabalterns  had  already  devoured  two  breakfasts.  A  guard  was  placed  at 
the  kitchen  door,  and  it  was  not  until  a  third  breakfast  was  cooked  that  Tarleton  was  able  to  obtain  his 
meal. 

'  The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  terribly  frightened,  and  were  not  at  ease  even  at  Staunton.  On 
the  morning  when  they  convened,  Colonel  Brookes,  with  a  small  company  of  mounted  Virgtaians,  rode  into 
Staunton  at  a  rapid  pace,  bearing  a  message  from  Baron  Steuben.  The  members,  believing  them  to  bo  a 
part  of  Tarleton's  legion,  took  to  their  heels,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  coaxed  back  to 
their  duties.     On  the  twelfth  they  elected  General  Nelson  governor  of  the  state. 
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cattle,  buraed  the  barns  with  the  crops  of  the  preyious  yeari  with  all  the  fences  on  the  plant- 
ations near,  and  captured  many  negroes.' 

One  more  prize  attracted  the  attention  of  Comwallis.  At  Albemarle  Old  Court  House, 
above  the  Point  of  Fork,  the  Virginians  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores, 
most  of  which  had  been  sent  from  Richmond.  The  earl  determined  to  capture  or  destroy 
them ;  La  Fayette,  who,  after  his  junction  with  Wayne,  had  moved  cautiously  through 
Orange  and  the  upper  part  of  Louisa  to  Boswell's  tavern,  near  the  Albemarle  line,  resolved 
to  protect  them.  Tarleton  was  sent  to  force  La  Fayette  either  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the 
whole  British  army,  or  abandon  the  stores.  The  marquis  did  neither.  He  had  discovered 
a  rough,  unused  road,  leading  directly  to  the  Court  House.  Early  in  the  evening  he  set 
his  pioneers  at  work,  and  before  morning  his  whole  force  had  traversed  the  opened  way,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Cornwallis,  were  strongly  posted  upon  high  ground,  between  the 
British  forces  and  the  American  stores.  Again  bafRed,  the  earl  wheeled  his  army,  and 
moved  toward  the  eastern  coast,  closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  vigilant  marquis. 
He  entered  Richmond  on  the  seventeenth,  and  evacuated  it  on  the  twentieth.  Steuben  had 
now  joined  La  Fayette,  and  Cornwallis,  believing  the  strength  of  the  Americans  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  really  was,  hastened  to  Williamsburg,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his 
shipping,  and  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Portsmouth,  he  encamped.'  His  subsequent  move- 
ments, until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  chapters. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  let  us  consider  that  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Revo. 
lution,  the  residence  of  the  **  Convention  Troops*'  (as  Burgoyne's  captured  army  were  called), 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville. 

In  a  note  on  page  82  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  given  briefly  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  captive  army  of  Burgoyne  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  parole. 
The  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  was  technically  dishonorable,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  convention  signed  by  Gates  and  Burgoyne.  So  Greneral 
Washington  evidently  thought  when  he  wrote  to  Greneral  Heath  respecting  the  detention 
of  that  body,  and  said,  *'  By  this  step  General  Burgoyne  will,  it  is  more  than  probable,  look 
upon  himself  as  released  from  all  former  ties,  and  consequently  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
means  to  effect  an  escape.*''  The  suspected  perfidy  of  the  British  commander,  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  of^en  acted  upon  the  principle  that  **  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  rebels,"  and 
the  consideration  that  these  troops,  though  they  might  not  again  *'  serve  against  America," 
would  supply  the  places  of  soldiers  at  home  who  would,  partially  justified  the  bad  faith  of 
Congress.  Having  resolved  to  keep  them  here,  the  next  consideration  was  their  mainte- 
nance. The  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  food  in  New  England,  and  the  facil- 
ities of  a  sea-coast  for  their  escape,  induced  Congress  to  order  them  to  be  sent  into  the  in- 
terior of  Virginia.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  applied  to»  for  passports  for  Amer- 

^  '      '  ican  vessels  to  transport  fuel  and  provisions  to  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
ers, but  refused.     Congress,  therefore,  directed^  them  to  be  removed  to  Charlottes- 
ville, in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.     Pursuant  to  this  direction,  the  whole  body 
of  captives,  English  and  Germans,  after  the  officers  had  signed  a  parole  of  honor*  respecting 

^  It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  invasion  of  the  state  which  we  have  been  considering,  thirty  thousaDd 
slaves  were  carried  ofl^  of  whom  twenty-seven  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  small-pox  or  camp- 
fever  in  the  course  of  six  months. — Howiion,  ii.,  270. 

*  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Jefferson's  Lettert^  Tucker's  Life  of  Jeffer$ony  Girardin,  Howison,  &o 
>  Sparks's  Washington,  v.,  221. 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  parole  .*  "  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  being  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  ordered,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  fifteenth  uhimo, 
to  remove  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  Charlottesville,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  do  severally 
promise  and  engage  on  our  word  and  honor,  and  on  the  faith  of  gentlemen,  that  on  our  march  from  this 
place  to  Charlottesville,  we,  or  either  of  us,  will  not  say  or  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  either  of  them,  nor  at  any  time  exceed  such  limits  or  distances  from  the  troops  as  may  be  as- 
signed us  by  the  commanding  officer  who  may  have  the  charge  and  escort  of  the  troops  of  convention  to 
Virginia,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  route. 

Given  under  our  hands  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  this         day  of  November,  A.D.  1778.^' 
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their  conduct  on  the  way,  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  Camhridge  and  Rutland*  on  the 
tenth  of  November.  Burgoyne  having  been  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  May,  the 
command  of  the  convention  troops  devolved  upon  Major-general  Phillips.  Colonel  Theo- 
dorick  Bland,  of  the  first  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  super- 
intend the  march  of  the  captives ;  and  Colonel  James  Wood  was  appointed  to  command  at 
Charlottesville.  It  was  a  dreary  winter's  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  occupied 
about  three  months  in  its  accomplishment.'  The  Baroness  Riedesel,  in  her  charming  Let- 
ten  and  Memoirs,  gives  graphic  pictures  of  events  on  the  way,  and  of  her  residence  in  and 
departure  from  Virginia.  Anburey,  a  captive  officer,  also  records  many  incidents  of  interest 
connected  with  the  journey  ;  and  in  his  Traveh,  publishes  a  map  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  on  which  is  denoted,  by  colored  lines,  the  direction  of  the  march,  and  the  extent  of 
the  paroles  of  the  English  and  German  prisoners  aAer  their  arrival  in  Virginia.* 

The  troops  were,  at  first,  all  stationed  at  Charlottesville.  That  town  then  contained  only 
a>  court-house,  one  tavern,  and  about  a  dozen  houses.  These  were  crowded  with  the  En- 
glish ofiicers,  and  many  sought  quarters  on  neighboring  plantations.  The  soldiers  suffered 
dreadfully.  Not  expecting  the  captives  before  spring,  barracks  were  not  erected,  and  the 
only  shelter  that  was  vouchsafed  them,  after  their  fatiguing  march  through  mud  and  snow, 
were  a  few  half-finished  huts  in  the  woods.  These,  not  half  covered,  were  full  of  snow,  and 
it  was  three  days  before  they  were  made  habitable.  No  provisions  had  arrived  for  the 
troops,  and  for  a  week  they  subsisted  upon  com  meal  made  into  cakes.  The  officers,  by 
signing  a  parole,  were  allowed  to  go  as  fat  as  Richmond  for  quarters,  and  in  a  short  tiipe 
both  officers  and  soldiers  were  rendered  quite  comfortable.  General  Phillips  made  his  quar- 
ters at  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Carter,*  and  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian  gentleman  at  Colle,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Charlottes- 
ville.*    Mr.  Jefierson,  who  was  then  at  Montioelks  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 

^  fi  ^  have  before  me  the  original  parole  ol 

/      1-/          Or  iri^^^O)>^nJi^  *^®  Germans,  with  the  autographs  of  th* 

d^Ui^^^^'      \-^^«=^  «  •  •/^'»*^  ninety.five  officers  who  signed  it.     It  is 

^^   f^     r\      y^                   /_          ^pk               y^       y  headed  by  the  names  of  Baron  Riedesel, 

^  ^^     P}    £j            """SCTi      ^J  ^.^-..^^'«^  '  *^®  commander  of  the  Branswick  forces, 

kJ^CA:     CF"^^  e?^rvr^      t<€x-*c**.-^  /^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j.  jj.^  njiiitary  family,  Ger 

/^/  r  \  ^     ^O  \Mi\  Edmonstone,  and  Cleve.     The  first 

/  "*tVv,.^  'SOrO  *^*    i*^<^^»<     ^**  deputy  quarter-master  general;  the 


last  two  were  aids-de-camp.     Edmon- 
stone, who  was  a  Scotchman,  was  General  Riedesel's  secretary,  and  wrote  all  his  English  letters.  ^ 

^  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1778,  the  English  captives  were  quartered  at  Rutland,  in  Worces- 
ter county,  fifty-five  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  A  portion  of  them  were  marched  thither  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April. 

*  Anburey  expressed  his  belief  that  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Congress  sought  to  obtain  by  this  jour- 
ney in  the  winter,  was  the  desertion  of  troops,  believing  that  the  privations  on  the  march  would  drive  hund- 
reds to  that  step.     There  were  a  great  (tiany  desertions  during  the  march. 

'  The  principal  places  through  which  the  troops  passed,  were  as  follows  :  Weston,  Marlborough,  Worces- 
ter, Leicester,  and  Enfield,  in  Ma»$achu$eUt ;  Sufiield,  Sunbury,  New  Hartford,  Norfolk,  and  Sharon,  in  CoH' 
necHaU  ;  Nine  Partners,  Hopewell,  Fishkill,  Newburgh,  Little  Britain,  and  Goshen,  in  NetD  York  ;  Wallins, 
Sussex  Court  House,  Hacketstown,  and  Sherwood's  Ferry,  in  New  Jersey  /  Tinicum,  Hilltown,  North 
Wales,  Valley  Forge,  Lancaster,  and  York,  in  Penntyhania  ;  Hanover,  Tawneytown,  and  Frederickstown, 
in  Maryland  ;  Little  London,  Neville  Plantation,  Farquier  Court  House,  Carter's  Plantation,  Orange,  Walk- 
er's Plantation  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia. 

*  Anburey  says,  "  the  house  and  plantation  where  General  Phillips  resides  is  called  Blenheim.  The  house 
was  erected  shortly  after  that  memorable  battle  in  Germany,  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
oolony."     He  mentions  the  fact  that  Colonel  Carter  possessed  fifteen  hundred  slaves.— rTVave^,  ii.,  327. 

^  Madame  Riedesel  says,  "  the  house  where  we  were  lodged,  and  indeed  the  whole  estate,  belonged  to 
an  Italian,  who  hired  it  to  us,  as  he  was  about  setting  out  on  a  journey.  We  looked  impatiently  forward 
to  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  house 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  our  landlord  voluntarily  assumed  a  kind  of  tutor- 
ship over  us.  Thus,  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  gave  ns  on  the  first  day  only  the  head  and  the  tripe,  though 
we  represented  that  this  was  not  enough  for  twenty  persons.  He  replied  that  we  could  make  a  very  good 
soup  of  it.  He  then  added  to  the  meat  two  cabbages  and  some  stale  ham ;  and  this  was  all  we  could  ob- 
tain from  him. 
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the  situation  of  the  officer!  and  troops  as  pleasant  aa  possible.  To  the  former,  the  hospitali- 
ties of  his  manBion  and  the  use  of  his  choice  library  were  freely  proffered  ;  and  whcD,  in  the 
spring  of  1 779,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  troops  to  some  other  locality,  he  pleaded  earn- 
eslly,  and  argned  forcibly,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Henry'  against  the  measure,  on 
the  grounds  of  its  inhumanity,  expense,  and  general  inexpediency.  For  these  at- 
tentions, the  officers  and  troops  o(\en  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  toward  Mr.  Jefierson. 
The  Icindneas  of  Colonel  Bland,  on  their  march,  also  excited  their  aflection,  and  made  him  a 

"Early  in  the  ipring,  comfortable  barr&oka  for  the  troopa  were  erected,  under  the  directim 
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of  Colonel  Harvey.  They  were  upon  the  brow  and  slopes  of  a  high  hill,  on  Colonel  Har- 
vey's estate,  five  miles  from  Charlottesville,  They  cost  the  government  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  was  laid  out  into  gardens,  fenced  in  and 
planted.  General  Riedesel  spent  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  garden  seeds  for  the 
German  troops,  and  when  aiitumn  advanced  there  was  no  scarcity  of  provisions.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  the  location  was  extremely  healthy.'  It  being  the  universal  opinion 
that  they  would  remain  prisoners  theie  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  officers  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  erection  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  and  in  preparing  rough  land  for 
cultivation.  They  settled  their  families  there,  built  a  theatre,  a  cofiee-faouse,  and  a  cold 
bath  ;  and  in  general  intercourse  with  the  families  of  neighboring  gentlemen,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  music  and  literature,  their  captivity  was  made  agreeable  to  them,  and  profitable  to 
the  prdvince.*  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  quiet  on  the  surface,  there  was  turbulence 
Delow.  Captivity  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  galling.  A  large  number  de- 
serted, and  made  their  way  to  British  posts  at  the  North.  On  one  occasion  nearly  four 
hundred  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  guards,  and  escaped.  When,  in  October,  1780,  Gen- 
eral Leslie  with  a  strong  force  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  great  uneasiness  was  observed 

'  "  or  four  thousand  peopip  (the  number  or  the  caplives)  It  should  be  expected,  according  la  ardinar; 
oalculMions,  that  one  should  die  every  day  ;  jet  in  the  space  of  near  three  months  there  have  been  bnl  four 
dealba  among  them  ;  two  infanUi  under  three  weeks  old,  and  two  others  by  apoplexy.  The  otiioers  tell  me 
ibe  troops  were  never  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  imhodied." — Liller  (o  Govrrnor  Palriek  Henry. 

*  It  can  not  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  end  other  B$[riculturists  should  have  been  opposed  la 
their  removal,  when  it  was  estimated  thai  forty-live  thousand  bushels  of  grain  from  ilic  harvest  fields  of 
Virginia  were  consamed  by  them  in  a  year,  and  Ihat  thirty  ihoiisanJ  dollars  were  circulated  weekly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  presence. — See  Jefferson's  Lillir  to  Governor  Hettrj/.  Anborey,  noticing  their  dejiarlnre 
from  the  barracks,  says,  "I  am  apt  lo  think  that  Colonel  Harvey,  Ihe  proprietor  of  Ibe  estate,  will  reap 
great  advantace,  if  Iha  province  should  not,  as  the  army  entirely  cleared  a  apace  of  sU  miles  in  circnm- 
ference  round  the  barracks." — TVanft,  ii.,  414. 
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among  the  British  troops,  and  just  fears  were  entertained  that  they  might  rise  upon  and 
overpower  their  guard,  and  join  their  countrymen  on  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Germans 
were  less  impatient,  for  they  were  enjoying  life  better  than  at  home  ;^  yet  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  remove  the  whole  body  of  prisoners  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  Accordingly, 
the  British  were  marched  across  the  Blue  Ridge,^  at  Wood's  Gap,  and  through  the  ,  j,^^  ^ 
Great  Valley  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland  ;'  the  Germans  followed  soon  af^r-  ^^sb. 
ward,  and  were  quartered  at  Winchester  (then  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred 
bouses),  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  Deaths,  desertion,  and  partial  exchanges  had 
now  reduced  their  numbers  to  about  twenty-one  hundred.  AAerward  they  were  removed 
to  Lancaster,  and  some  to  East  Windsor,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  course  of  1782,  they 
were  all  dispersed,  either  by  exchange  or  desertion.  A  large  number  of  the  Germans,  re- 
membering the  perfidy  of  their  rulers  at  hom^,  aud  pleased  with  their  national  brethren  who 
were  residents  here,  remained  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many  became  useful  citizens. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Petersburg.^     The    bDee.*^ 
clouds  were  broken,  and  a  keen  breeze  from  the  north  reminded  roe  of  the  pres-       i^^- 
ence  of  winter.     Accompanied  by  one  of  the  early  risers  of  the  town,  I  crossed,  the  fine 
bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  anu  strolled  over  Archer's  Hill,  whereon  the  Americans  plant- 
ed their  cannon  and  disturbed  the  inmates  of  Bollingbrook.     The  little  village  on  that  side 

retains  its  original  name  of  Poeahunta  or  Pocahontas,  and  presents 
a  natural  curiosity  which  tradition  has  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  princess.  It  is  a  large  stone,  hollowed  like  a  bowl  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  is  never  without  water  in  it,  except  in 
times  of  extreme  drought.  It  is  called  Pocahontas^ $  Wash-basin  ; 
^  and  the  vulgar  believe  that  the  **  dearest  daughter"  of  Powhatan 
Po  AHo    As'B  Basw     ^  actuslly  laved  her  limbs  in  its  concavity.     It  was  formerly  several 

rods  from  its  present  position  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  bridge, 
and  was  broken  in  its  removal.  Strong  cement  keeps  it  whole«  and  it  is  regarded  with 
considerable  interest  by  the  curious  visitor. 

Returning  to  Petersburg,  we  ascended  to  Bollingbrook,  and  just  as  the  sun  came  up  from 
the  distant  hills,  I  sketched  the  view  on  page  545.  At  nine  o'clock,  after  receiving  mi- 
nute directions  respecting  my  futute  route  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  took  the  reins  and  started 
for  the  Roanoke.  For  the  first  sixteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  Stony  Brook,  the  country  is 
sandy  and  quite  level,  and  the  roads  were  fine.  I  crossed  that  stream  at  Dinwiddie  Qpurt 
House,  the  capitol  of  the  county  of  that  name,  where,  a  few  days  before.  Society,  by  the  use 
of  a  sherifi"  and  strong  cord,  had  strangled  William  Dandridge  Eppes,  for  the  murder  of  a 

'  I  have  mentioned,  on  page  21,  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the  British  ministry  and  some  German  prin- 
cess for  the  furnishing  of  troops,  by  the  latter,  to  /Ight  the  Americans.  That  bargain  was  rendered  more 
heinous  by  the  methods  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  men.  Laborers  were  seised  in  the  fields 
and  work-shops,  and  large  numbers  were  taken  from  the  churches  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and 
hurried  to  the  barracks  without  being  allowed  a  partinj;  embrace  with  their  families.  That  this  was  the 
method  to  be  employed  was  evidently  known  to  the  British  government  several  months  before  the  bargain 
was  consummated ;  for  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1775,  the  honest-hearted  king  wrote  as  follows  to 
Lord  North  :  "  The  giving  commissions  to  German  officers  to  get  men  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to,  for  it 
in  plain  English  amounts  to  making  me  a  kidnapper,  which  I  can  not  think  a  very  honorable  occupation."* 
Throughout  Europe  the  whole  transaction  was  viewed  with  horror  as  a  great  crime  against  humanity. 
Frederick  the  Great  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  "scandalous  man-traffic  of  his 
neighbors.'*  It  is  said  that  whenever  any  of  those  hired  Brunswickers  and  Hessians  had  to  pass  through 
any  portion  of  his  territory,  he  claimed  to  levy  on  them  the  usual  toll  for  so  many  head  of  oattle,  since,  he 
said,  they  had  been  sold  as  such  !t 

'  Fort  Frederick  is  yet  a  well-preserYcd  relic  of  colonial  times.  It  is  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  about  fil^y  miles  below  Cnmberland.  It  was  built  in  1765-6,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Governor  Sharpe.  The  material  is  stone,  and  cost  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
fort  is  quadrangular,  and  contained  barracks  sufficient  for  seven  hundr<*d  men.  This  was  one  of  the  six 
forts  built  as  frontier  defenses  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

*  Lord  UAhon'i  UUtarjf  of  England^  Appendix,  toI.  tU  page  31     Loadon,  18S1.  t  Mahon,  tL,  131. 
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young  mao.  The  first  murder  was  sufficiently  horrid  ;  the  second  was  doubly  so,  because 
Christian  men  and  women  and  innocent  children  saw  it  done  in  cool  blood,  and  uttered  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  or  reprobation  !  It  had  evidently  been  a  holiday  for  the  people ; 
and  all  the  way  from  Petersburg  to  the  Meherrin,  it  was  a  stock  subject  for  conveiBation. 
A  dozen  times  I  was  asked  if  I  saw  *<  the  hanging  ;"  and  a  dozen  times  I  shuddered  at  the 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  savagism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  the  heart  of  our 
republic.  But  the  gallows  is  toppling,  and  another  generation  will  be  amazed  at  the 
cruelty  of  their  fathers. 

From  Stony  Brook  to  the  Nottaway  River,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  is 
broken,  and  patches  of  sandy  soil  with  pine  forests,  alternated  with  red  clay,  bearing  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  gum-trees.  Worse  roads  I  never  expect  to  travel,  for  they  would  be  im- 
passable. Oftentimes  Charley  would  sink  to  his  knees  in  the  sofl  earth,  which  was  almost 
as  adhesive  as  tar.  The  country  is  sparsely  populated,  and  the  plantations  generally  bore 
evidences  of  unskillful  culture.  Although  most  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  might  be  made  very 
productive,  yet  so  wretchedly  is  it  frequently  managed  that  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  is  con- 
sidered a  good  yield  for  an  acre,  and  com  in  like  proportion.  A  large  number  of  negroes 
are  raised  in  that  section,  and  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  land, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  fine  markets  of  Petersburg  and  City  Point,  averages  in  value  only 
about  five  dollars  an  acre.  Good  roads  would  increase  its  value,  but  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  is  very  weak  there.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  passed  the 
night  within  a  mile  of  the  Nottaway,  that  several  plantations  in  his  neighborhood  did  not 
yield  corn  and  bacon  sufficient  for  the  negroes,  and  that  one  or  two  men  or  women  were 
sold  annually  from  each  to  buy  food  for  the  others.  <*  Thus,"  as  he  expressively  observed, 
**  they  eat  each  other  up  !'*  Tobacco  is  the  staple  product,  yielding  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  manure,  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
soil.  During  a  ride  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  toward  the  Roanoke,  I  saw  hundreds  of 
acres  thus  deadened  and  yellow  with  **  poverty  grass,'*  or  green  with  shrub  pines.  Many 
proprietors  are  careless  or  indolent,  and  leave  the  management  of  their  estates  to  overseers. 
These,  in  turn,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  interest,  seem  to  leave  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  negroes  are  always  willing  to  trust  to  Providence.  The  consequence  is,  fitful 
labor,  unskillfully  applied  ;  and  the  fertile  acres  remain  half  barren  from  year  to  year.  To 
a  Northern  man  accustomed  to  pictures  of  industry  and  thrift,  directed  and  enjoyed  by  en- 
lightened workers,  these  things  appear  big  with  evil  consequences.  They  are  the  fruits  of 
the  social  system  in  the  Southern  States,  which  has  grown  reverend  with  years ;  a  system 
deprecated  by  all  sound  thinkers  there,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as  a  barrier 
to  progress,  and  inimical  to  genuine  prosperity.  This  subject  involves  questions  proper  for 
the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the  moralist  to  discuss.  They  are  irrelevant  to 
my  theme,  and  I  pass  them  by  with  this  brief  allusion,  while  resting  firmly  upon  the  hope 
that,  through  equity  and  wisdom,  a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  rich  valleys  and 
fertile  uplands  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

I  crossed  the  Nottaway  into  Brunswick  county,  at  Jones's  Bridge.  The  river  is  narrow, 
and  lying  in  a  deep  bed,  its  current  is  oflen  made  swifl  by  rains.  Such  was  its  condition 
when  I  passed  over ;  for  rain  had  been  falling  since  midnight,  and  when  I  resumed  my 
journey,  it  was  mingled  with  snow  and  hail,  accompanied  by  a  strong  northwest  wind. 
All  day  the  storm  continued,  but  happily  for  me  I  was  riding  with  the  wind,  and  kept  dry 
beneath  my  spacious  wagon  top.  The  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
sandy  district  covered  with  pines,  beautified  by  an  undergrowth  of  holly  and  laurel.'     My 

^  In  many  places  between  Petersburg  and  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  I  observed  dead  trees  cover- 
ing  several  acres  in  patches  throaghout  the  pine  forests.  From  one  eminence  I  counted  six  of  tbese  patches 
in  different  directions,  made  visible  by  their  yellow  foliage  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrounding  dark  green  forest. 
I  was  told  that  thoy  were  killed  by  a  worm,  which  perforates  and  traverses  the  bark  in  every  direction. 
I  observed  these  perforations,  appearing  like  the  wounds  of  back  shot  in  the  bark  four  or  five  inches  apart. 
From  thesa,  tarpentine  often  oozed  in  profusion.     Tbese  worms  are  very  fatal  to  the  trees.     A  tree  that 
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goal  waa  Gee't  Bridge  over  the  Meherrin  Rirer,  which  I  expected  to  reach  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  Bl^ernoon,  but  a  divergence  into  a  wrong  road  Tor  the  ipace  of  three  or  Tour  miles,  de- 
layed ray  arrival  there  until  aunset.  Nor  was  delay  the  only  rexatioD,  for,  to  regain  the 
right  road,  I  had  to  wheel  and  face  the  driving  storm  until  I  was  thoroughly  drenched.  Id 
this  condition  I  was  obliged  to  travel  a  red  clay  road  four  miles  after  orotsing  the  Meher- 
rin, to  obtain  lodging  for  the  night. 

Gee's  Bridge  was  a  rickety  aflair,  and  was  naed  only  when 
the  Meherrin,  which  is  similar  in  volume  and  current  to  the 
Mottaway,  was  too  much  awoUen  to  allow  travelers  to  ford  it. 
On  its  southern  aide,  the  road  ascenda  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and,  to  make  it  paaaahle,  is  filled  with  amall  bowlders 
near  the  bridge,  and  logt  laid  tranaveraely  up  the  steeper  portion. 
For  the  use  of  thia  bridge,  the  ilDoea  and  logs,  the  traveler  n 
taxed  a  ••  levy"  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  DverKer  of  Gee's 
plantation.'  At  dark  I  reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
entertains  strangers,  and  under  hia  comfortable  roof  I  relied,  after 
a  most  wearisome  day's  travel  for  man  and  horse.     The  doctor  , 

was  abaent,  and  I  paased  an  hour  after  supper  with  fais  over- 
seer, an  intelligent  young  man  from  New  London,  Connecticut.  He  bad  peddled  wooden 
clocka  through  that  region,  and  having  sold  many  on  credit,  he  aettled  there  eight  yean 
before  to  coUeot  his  dues.  He  hired  himself  as  an  overseer,  and  there  he  yet  remained,  full 
of  faith  that  he  would  ultimately  collect  all  that  was  due  to  him.  From  him  I  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  huabandry  of  Lower  Virginia  ;  the  aum  of  his  testi- 
mony was,  ■■  The  people  teem  to  try  bow  soon  they  can  wear  out  the  aoil,  and  then  aban- 
don it." 

The  storm  was  over  in  the  morning,'  and  a  cold,  bracing  air  came  from  the  north.  .  dh.  s^ 
Ipc  akiromed  the  surface  of  the  pools  by  the  road  aide,  and  all  over  the  red  earth  the  "**■ 
exhalations  were  congealed  into  the  moat  beautiful  creations  of  frost-work  I  ever  beheld. 
There  were  tiny  columns  an  inch  in  height,  with  gorgeous  capitals  like  tree-tops,  their 
braDchM  closely  intertwined.  These  gave  the  aurface  the  appearance  of  a  eruat  of  anew. 
Art,  in  its  most  delicate  operations,  never  wrought  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  that  lit- 
tle forest,  created  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  covering  tens  of  thouaanda  of  acres.  The 
road  was  wretched,  and  it  was  almost  two  hours  past  meridian  when  I  reached  St.  Tammany, 
on  the  Roanoke,  a  small  post  station  in  Mecklenburg  county,  about  eighty  milea  from  Peters- 
burg, and  about  thirty  below  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  and  Stannlon.  The  Roanoke  is 
here  almost  fonr  hundred  yards  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  thirteen  feet,  and  a 
strong  current.'  I  crossed  upon  a  bateau,  propelled  by  means  of  a  pole  worked  by  a  single 
stout  negro.  When  the  stream  is  much  swollen,  three  or  four  men  are  necessary  to  man- 
age the  craft,  and  even  then  there  is  danger.  After  ascending  the  aouthem  bank,  the  road 
passes  orei  a  marsh  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  then  traverses  among  gentle  hills.     Two 

hu  been  girdled,  though  its  learea  fall,  is  good  timber  for  three  or  faar  jean ;  but  a  tree  attooked  by  Ihaae 
womis  loM9  all  viialiij  at  onos,  aod  in  twelve  or  roDrteca  moolha  U  useless  ibr  timber  purposes.  It  rap- 
idly decays,  and  Tslls  to  the  ground.  I  wu  JDrnnned  ibat  in  some  instanaes,  where  pioes  oontiitaied  the 
chief  value  of  plautatioru,  this  blight  hsd  caused  the  owners  to  abandon  them. 

'  Mr.  Gee,  I  wu  iofonned,  is  a  descendant  of  Colooe]  Gee,  who  commanded  a  militia  raiment  when  the 
British  inTsded  Virginia.  He  resided  further  down,  between  the  Meherrin  and  (he  Notlaway,  and  was 
captured  by  Colonel  Simcoe's  cavalry  white  that  officer  was  securing  the  fords  of  the  river  for  the  p&ssa^ 
c^  Comwallis's  ermy.  "  We  proceeded,"  sajs  SSmcoe,  "with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  Notlawey  River, 
iwenty-sevee  miles  from  Petersburg,  where  we  arrived  early  (be  next  morning.  The  bridge  had  been  de- 
stroyed, which  was  easilj  repaired,  and  Major  AmistroDg  was  left  with  the  infantry.  The  cavaliy  went 
on  to  Colonel  Gee's,  a  rebel  militia  officer.  He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  secared,  and,  refusing  te 
give  his  parole,  wM  sent  prisoner  to  Major  Armstrong." — Journal,  page  207. 

'  The  Roanoke  is  formed  by  the  junotion  of  the  Don  and  Staunton  Rivera,  near  the  tanth  bonDdaiy  o( 
Virftinia,  and  flows  into  the  bead  of  Albemarle  Soond.  It  is  eavigabte  to  the  bUa,  at  Halifax,  seventy-flvt 
mile^  for  stnaU  vessels. 
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Cotton  Fields.  Route  of  Oreene'i  Retreet  Jonniey  toward  HOUbOTongh.  Tobacco  Coltara. 

miles  from  the  river  I  passed  some  fields  of  cotton  not  yet  garnered,  and  the  wool,  escaped  from 
the  hoUs,  looked  like  patches  of  snow  upon  the  shruhs.  These  were  the  first  cotton  planta- 
tions I  had  seen.  I  was  «urprised  to  learn  that  the  cotton  harvest  may  begin  in  Septem- 
ber, and  yet,  at  the  close  of  December,  much,  here  and  elsewhere  at  the  South,  was  in  the 
fields,  and  injured  by  exposure  to  the  taints  produced  by  rains.  Better  husbandry  seemed 
to  prevail  on  this  side  of  the  Roanoke,  and  neat  farm-houses  gave  the  country  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  thrift.  I  was  now  on  one  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  from  Central  Virginia  to 
Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revela- 
tion. It  was  also  the  great  route  of  emigration  from  Virginia  when  the  wilderness  upon  the 
Yadkin  was  first  peopled  by  white  men.  I  had  intended  to  follow  the  track  of  Greene  and 
his  army  while  retreating  before  Cornwallis  in  the  spring  of  1781,  but  in  so  doing  I  should 
omit  other  places  of  paramount  interest.  That  track  lay  between  forty  and  fifly  miles 
northwest  of  my  route  to  Hillsborough. 

The  pine  forests  now  became  rare,  and  the  broken  country  was  diversified  by  well>culti- 
vated  plantations,  and  forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  gum,  and  a  few  catalpas.  Toward  even- 
ing I  arrived  at  Nut  Bush  Post  Office,  in  Warren  county  (formeriy  a  part  of  Granville), 
a  locality  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  state  as  the  first  place  in  the  interior  where  a  revo- 
lutionary document  was  put  forth  to  arouse  the  people  to  resist  the  government.'  The 
postmaster  (John  H.  Bullock,  Esq.)  owned  a  store  and  an  extensive  tobacco  plantation  there. 
Under  his  roof  I  passed  the  night,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  was 
warmly  pressed  to  spend  several  days  with  him,  and  join  in  the  seasonable  sports  of  turkey 
and  deer  hunting  in  the  neighboring  forests.  But,  eager  to  complete  my  journey,  I  declined, 
and  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  another  strong  northeast  gale  was  driving  a  chilling 
sleet  over  the  land,  I  left  Nut  Bush,  and  pushed  on  toward  Oxford.  The  staple  production 
of  this  region  appears  to  be  tobacco ;  and  drying-houses  and  presses  composed  the  principal 
portion  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  plantations.* 

^  On  the  sixth  of  June,  1765,  when  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  the  interior  of 
the  province,  a  paper  was  circulated  at  Nut  Bush,  entitled,  **  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
County  of  Granville,  containing  a  brief  Narrative  of  our  Deplorable  Situation  and  the  Wrongs  we  safier,  and 
some  necessary  Hints  with  respect  to  a  Reformation.^'     This  paper  had  for  its  epigraph  the  following  line : 

**Saye  my  country,  heaTsni,  than  be  my  iMt." 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  an  illiterate  man,  but  it  was  so  forcibly  and  clearly  expressed  that  it  had  a 
powerful  eflect  on  the  people. — Martin,  ii.,  197  ;  Caruthers's  Lift  of  Caldtpell,  107. 

'  To  the  Northern  reader  a  brief  general  description  of  the  tobacco  culture  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  ground  for  germinating  the  seed  is  prepared  by  first  burning  a  quantity  of  wood  over  the  space  to  be 
sown.  This  process  is  to  destroy  all  the  roots  of  plants  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  The  ashes  are  then  re- 
moved, and  the  earth  is  thoroughly  digged  and  raked  until  it  is  like  a  bed  in  a  garden  prepared  for  seed. 
The  tobacco-seed  (which  appears  like  mustard-seed)  is  then  mixed  with  wood-ashes  and  strow^n  in  drills  a 
few  inches  apart.  This  is  generally  done  in  February.  When  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three  inches 
in  height,  they  are  taken  up  and  transplanted  into  little  hillocks  in  the  fields.  This  is  done  at  about  the 
first  of  May.  From  that  time  the  crop  demands  unceasing  attention.  These  plants  will  grow  about  a 
foot  high  within  a  month  after  the  transplanting.  They  are  then  topped ;  the  suckers  and  lower  leaves 
are  pruned  oflf,  and  about  twice  a  week  they  are  cleaned  from  weeds  and  the  large  and  destructive  worms 
which  infest  them.  They  attain  their  full  growth  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  first  pruning,  and  begin  to 
turn  brown — ^an  evidence  of  ripening.  As  fast  as  they  ripen  they  are  cut  and  gathered  into  the  bams  or 
drying-houses.  This  operation  commences  about  the  first  of  September.  The  plants,  after  being  cut,  are 
left  upon  the  ground  to  sweat  for  a  night,  and  then  taken  to  cover.  There  they  are  hung  up  separately  to 
dry  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  tobacco-houses  are  made  as  open  as  possible,  for  the  circulation  of  air, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  rain.  When  sufficiently  dry,  the  plants  are  taken 
down  and  dampened  with  water,  to  prevent  their  crumbling.  They  are 
then  laid  upon  sticks,  and  covered  up  close  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  The  top  part  of  the  plant  is  the  best,  the  bottom  the  poorest  for 
commerce.  When  thus  prepared,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
and  pressed  hard  into  boxes  or  hogsheads  for  market. 

The  presses  used  in  the  tobacco  districts  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  a 
lever,  the  fulcrum  being  two  rude  upright  posts.     The  hogshead  or  box  is  L«vxm  Paxss. 

placed  near  the  posts.     The  smaller  end  of  the  lever  is  forked,  or  has  a  slot,  through  which  passes  another 
upright  stick  with  a  series  of  holes.     Weights  are  attached  to  that  end,  and  as  it  is  gradually  brought  down 
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WflllAmabm^  and  Oxford.  Tar  River.  Fordbig  StrBtmt.  The  Princely  Donudn  of  Mr.  C«meroB. 

I  passed  through  the  little  village  of  Williamsborough,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  arrived  at  Oxford  at  dark.  The  latter  is  a  pleasant  village  of  some  five  hundred  in- 
hahitants,  ftituated  near  the  center  of  Granville  county,  and  its  seat  of  justice.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerahle  business  for  an  inland  town  ;  but  my  favorable  impressions,  after  an  hour's 
inspection  before  breakfast  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  were  marred  by  the  discovery 
of  relics  of  a  more  barbarous  age,  standing  upon  the  green  near  the  jail.  They  were  a  pU- 
lory  and  a  whipping-post,  the  first  and  only  ones  I  ever  saw.  I  was  told  by  a  resident  that 
the  more  enlightened  people  of  the  town  were  determined  to  have  them  removed,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  instruments  for  degradation  no  longer  disfigure  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  Oxford. 

The  morning  of  the  thirtieth^  was  clear  and  warm,  after  a  night  of  heavy  rain. 
I  left  Oxford  early,  resolved  to  reach  Hillsborough,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  at  even- 
ing. But  the  red  clay  roads,  made  doubly  bad  by  the  rain,  impeded  my  progress,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  Yankee  planter,  four  miles  short  of  Hillsborough.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  forded  several  considerable  streams,  all  of  them  much  swollen,  and  dif- 
ficult of  passage,  for  a  stranger.  The  Flat  Creek,  near  Oxford,  a  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
was  hub-deep,  and  gave  me  the  first  unpleasant  experience  of  fording.  A  few  miles  further 
on,  I  crossed  the  Tar  River,  over  a  long  and  substantial  bridge.  This  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  now  its  muddy  and  turbulent  waters  came  rushing  like  a  mountain-torrent,  bearing 
large  quantities  of  drift-wood  in  the  midst  of  its  foam.*  Soon  after  crossing  the  Tar,  I  ford- 
ed a  small  tributary  called  the  Cat  Tail  Creek.  It  was  not  more  than  two  rods  wide,  but 
was  so  deep  that  the  water  dashed  into  my  wagon,  and  the  current  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
for  a  moment.  The  Knapp-of-Reeds  was  broader,  and  but  a  little  less  rapid  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,  I  crossed  the  Flat  River,  I  came  very  near  being 
<•  swamped."  A  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  but  the  ground  on  either  side  is  so  flat  that, 
during  floods,  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  expands  into  a  lake.  I  reached  the  bridge 
without  difficulty,  but,  when  leaving  it,  found  the  way  much  impeded  by  drift-wood  and 
other  substances  that  came  flowing  over  the  banks.  Charley  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
these  frequent  fordings,  and  the  masses  of  drift  alarmed  him.  While  my  wagon-hubs  were 
under  water,  and  he  was  picking  his  way  carefully  over  the  submerged  stones,  a  dark  mass 
of  weeds  and  bushes  came  floating  toward  him.  He  sheered  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment 
the  wagon  was  poised  upon  two  wheels.  I  was  saved  from  a  cold  bath  by  springing  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  my  weight  prevented  its  overturning,  and  we  were  soon  safe  upon  firm 
land.  This  was  the  last  contest  with  the  waters  for  the  day,  for  the  next  stream  (the  Lit- 
tle River)  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  good  distance  above  the  less  rapid  current.  Between 
the  Flat  and  the  Little  Rivers,  and  filling  the  whole  extent  of  four  miles,  was  the  immense 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cameron,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  This  plantation  extends  parallel  with  the 
rivers,  a  distance  of  fif^n  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  sixty  square  miles.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  cotton,  tobaoco,  potatoes,  and  other 
products  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  One  thousand  negroes  were  upon  it,  under 
the  direction  of  several  overseers.  Its  hills  are  crowned  with  fine  timber,  and  I  observed 
several  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  upon  the  slopes.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
landed  estate  in  the  Carolinas,  perhaps  in  the  Union. 

it  is  secured  by  a  strong  pin  to  the  upright  post.  The  other  and  more  efficient  presses  have  a  wooden  or 
iron  screw  for  leverage,  like  the  cider  presses  of  the  North,  or  the  common  standing  presses  in  manofacto- 
ries.     These  are  more  expensive,  and  are  used  only  on  plantations  of  considerable  extent. 

The  tobacco  plant,  when  full  grown,  is  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  The  stalk  is  straight,  hairy,  and 
very  clumsy.  The  leaves  grow  alternately,  are  of  a  faded  yellowish  green,  and  are  very  large  toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  really  nauseous  and 
filthy  in  taste  and  the  effects  of  use,  than  tobacco,  and  yet  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  most  fertile  acres 
of  our  country  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  weed,  which  b  good  for  none,  but  injurious  to 
many,  where  millions  of  bushels  of  nutritive  grain  might  be  raised. 

'  The  Tar  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long.  At  the  town  of  Washington,  toward  the  eoafft, 
it  expands,  and  is  called  Pamlico  River,  and  flows  into  Pamlico  Sound. 
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Night  «t  a  Yankse'i  Fann-hoiLie.  Arrival  at  Hilliborovgfa.  Early  Settteraentt  in  North  Carolina. 

It  was  very  dark  when  I  reached  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Bacon  (a  farmer  from  Connecti- 
cut), four  miles  from  Hillshorough,  a  small,  neat,  and  comfortable  log-house.  Furniture  and 
food  were  of  the  most  humble  kind,  but  cheerful  contentment  made  the  inmates  sich.  The 
thankful  grctce  at  table,  and  the  prayer  and  praise  of  family  worship  aflerward,  gave  light  to 
that  dwelling,  where  deep  affliction  was  coming  on  apace.  A  daughter  of  fourteen  years 
(one  of  nine  children),  who  sat  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  the  comer  of  the  huge  fire-place, 
was  wasting  with  consumption.  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  and  her  mother  spoke  of  her 
piety,  her  tenderness,  and  sweet  affection,  until  emotion  pressed  her  lips  into  silence.  She 
wak  the  picture  of  patient  suffering. 

"  Around  her  brow,  as  snow  drop  fair, 
The  glossy  tresses  cluster, 
Nor  pearl  nor  ornament  was  there, 

Save  the  meek  spirit^s  luster ; 
And  faith  and  hope  beamed  in  her  eye ; 
And  angels  bowed  as  she  passed  by/' 

Sarab  Joskpha  Hals. 

Ere  this  her  body  doubtless  reposes  in  the  orchard,  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  little  brother 
who  had  gone  before. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Leaving  Mr.  Bacon's  at  dawn,  I  rode  into  Hillsborough^ 
in  time  for  breakfast  and  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Union  Hotel,  where  I  spent  the  day 
before  a  glowing  wood  fire.  On  Monday  morning  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  James  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  to  his  kind  courtesy  I  am  much  indebted.  He 
accompanied  me  to  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  gave  me  all  the  information  I  do- 
sired  concerning  the  history  of  the  vicinity.  Before  noticing  these  strictly  local  matters, 
let  us  open  the  records  of  North  Carolina,  and  take  a  brief  general  view  of  the  history  of 
the  state,  from  its  settlement  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced. 

The  principal  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  efibrts  at  settlement  in  Virginia, 
by  wiiich  it  appears  that  to  North  Carolina  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  En- 
glish settlement  in  America,  within  its  domain.  We  will  now  consider,  briefly,  the  progress 
of  settlement  below  the  Nansemond  and  Roanoke. 

We  have  seen  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  first  explorations  of  the  Roanoke,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Carolina  coast  aller  the  failure  of  Raleigh's  expeditions.  Notwith- 
standing a  fertile  region  was  here  open  for  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  the  English,  who  were 
rapidly  populating  Virginia  along  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  and  other  large  streams,  yet 
no  permanent  settlement  appears  to  have  been  attempted  south  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  until 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  building  of  Jamestown.  As  early  as  1609,  the  country  on  Nan- 
semond River,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Virginia,  had  been  settled  ;  and  in  1622,  Porey, 
then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  of  great  courage  and  perseverance,  penetrated  the 
country  southward  to  the  Chowan  River.'  The  kindness  of  the  natives,  and  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  were  highly  extolled  by  Porey,  and  new  desires  for  extending  set- 
tlements southward  were  awakened.  The  vigilance  with  which  the  Spaniards  watched  the 
coast  below  Cape  Fear,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  cruelty  in  exercising  their  power  at  aa 
earlier  day  against  the  French  in  Florida,  doubtless  caused  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish.  But  persecution  during  the  administration  of  Berkeley,  at  length  drove  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's best  children  from  her  household,  and  they,  with  others  who  were  influenced  by  lower 
motives  than  a  desire  for  religious  liberty,  began  the  work  of  founding  a  new  state.  New 
England,  also,^where  persecution  was  not  a  stranger,  contributed  essential  aid  in  the  work. 

^  Hillsborough  was  kiid  out  in  1759  by  W.  Childs,  and  was  first  called  Childsburg,  in  honor  of  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  province.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Hillsborough,  in  compliment,  ac- 
cording to  Martin  (ii.,  104),  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies. 

'  The  Chowan  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Nottaway,  Meberrin,  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  which  flow  from 
Virginia  into  Albemarle  Sound,  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke. 
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First  Charter  of  North  CaroUaa.  Early  Settlementa  on  the  Chowaa  and  Cape  Fear.  Plaoten  firom  Barbadoea. 

In  1630,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  for  the  whole  of  the  country  ex- 
tending from  Virginia,  southward,  over  six  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  rather  indefinite  bound- 
ary of  Florida,  then  in  poMOMion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  region  was  named  Carolina  in 
honor  of  the  sister  of  Charles  the  First,  of  that  name.  Heath  was  unable  to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions of  his  charter,  and  it  was  forfeited  before  any  settlements  were  made.  In 
1663,<^  Charles  the  Second  granted  a  charter  to  a  company,  among  whom  were 
General  George  Monk  (the  Duke  of  Albemarle),  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper  (afterward  Earl  of  Shallesbury),  Lord  Berkeley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William, 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  region  under  this  grant  extended  from  the  thirty-sixth  de- 
gree to  the  River  San  Matheo  in  Florida,  now  the  St.  John's.  Ten  years  earlier  than  this, 
a  permanent  settlement  had  been  formed  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Chowan.  Roger 
Green,  an  energetic  man,  led  a  company  across  the  wilderness  from  the  Nansemond  to  the 
Chowan,  and  settled  near  the  present  village  of  Edenton.^  There  they  flourished  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Clarendon  and  his  associates, 
a  government,  under  William  Drummond,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  was  established  over  that 
little  territory.  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  it  was  called  Albemarle  County  Col- 
ony.  In  1 662,  George  Durant  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  Neck,  which  still  bears  his 
name  ;*  and  the  following  year  George  Cathmaid  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  for  having 
settled  sixty-seven  persons  south  of  the  Roanoke.  Two  years  later,  it  being  discovered  that 
the  settlement  on  the  Chowan  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  Charles  extended 
the  boundaries  of  that  instrument,  so  as  to  include  northward  the  region  to  the  present  Vir- 
ginia line,  southward  the  whole  of  the  present  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  extending  west- 
ward, like  all  of  that  monarch's  charters,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  charters  were  lib- 
eral in  the  concession  of  civil  privileges,  and  the  proprietors  were  permitted  to  exercise  tol- 
eration toward  non-conformists  to  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient. 
Great  encouragement  was  ofiered  to  immigrants,  from  home,  or  from  the  other  colonies,  and 
settlements  steadily  increased. 

In  1661  some  New  England  adventurers  entered  Cape  Fear  River,' purchased  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Indians  on  Old  Town  Creek,  ahout  half  way  between  Wilmington  and 
Brunswick,  and  planted  a  settlement  there.  The  Virginians  looked  upon  them  as  rivals, 
for  the  latter  claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  having  settled  prior  to  the  grant  to  Clarendon  and 
his  associates.  Difficulties  arose.  A  compromise  was  proposed,  but  the  New  Englanders 
were  dissatisfied.  The  colony  did  not  prosper  ;  the  Indians  lifted  the  hatchet  against  them, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  Two  years  later,c  sev- 
eral planters  from  Barbadoes  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  thirty- two 
miles  square,  near  the  abandoned  settlement.  They  asked  of  the  proprietaries  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  purchase,  and  a  separate  charter  of  government.  All  was  not  granted,  yet  lib- 
eral concessions  were  made.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  son  of  a  cavalier,  and  then  a  Barba- 
does planter,  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  purchasers,  appointed  their  governor.  His  juris- 
diction was  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  San  Matheo  (the  territory  now  included  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia),  and  was  called  Clarendon  county.  The  same  year  the  Barbadoes  peo- 
ple laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  did  not 
flourish,  and  its  site  is  now  a  subject  for  dispute. 

Settlements  now  began  to  increase  south  of  the  Roanoke ;  and  as  the  proprietors  of  il/- 
bemarle  county  saw,  in  anticipation,  a  powerful  state  within  the  limits  of  their  fertile  ter- 

'  It  is  6aid  that  Durant^s  Neck  has  the  honor  of  having  furnished  the  first  seed  for  the  TVmalAy  GroM 
which  is  in  such  high  repute  among  farmers.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  a  Quaker  named  Timothy 
somebody,  who  observed  the  grass  growing  wild,  and  supposed  it  would  be  good  for  cultivation.  He  sent 
some  of  the  seed  to  his  friends  in  England,  who,  having  found  the  grass  to  be  valuable,  called  it  Jimotky 
Chran,  in  honor  of  his  friend  in  Carolina. — CanUhtn^i  Life  of  CaldweU,  page  52.  A  Bible  brought  from 
England  by  Durant  (and  probably  the  first  brought  into  North  Carolina),  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

'  The  Cape  Fear  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  from  Wilmington,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  below  that  city. 
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ritory,  and  dreamed  of  a  grand  American  empire,  they  took  measures  to  establish  a  gor- 
ernment  with  adequate  functions,  and  to  transport  into  the  New  World  the  varied  ranks 
and  aristocratic  establishments  of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,*  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  time,  an4  John  Locke/  the  illustrious  philosopher,  were  employed  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution.' They  completed  their  labor  in  the  spring 
of  1669,^  after  exercising  great  care.  The  instru- 
ment was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles, 
and  was  called  the  Fundamental  Constitutions,  These 
were  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  character  and  de- 
sign. Indeed,  the  proprietors  avowed  their  design  to  "  avoid  making  too  numerous  a  De- 
mocracy." Two  orders  of  nobility  were  to  be  instituted ;  the  higher  to  consist  of  land- 
graves or  earls,  the  lower  of  caciques  or  barons.  The  territory*  was  to  be  divided  into  coun- 
ties, each  county  containing  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres,  with  one  landgrave 
and  two  caciques,  a  number  never  to  be  increased  or  diminished.  There  were  also  to  foe 
lords  of  manors,  who  like  the  nobles  were  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions. Persons  holding  fif\y  acres  were  to  be  freeholders ;  the  tenants  held  no  political 
franchise,  and  could  never  attain  any  higher  rank.  The  four  Estates  of  Proprietors,  Earls, 
Barons,  and  Commons  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The  proprietors  were  always 
to  be  eight  in  number  ;  to  possess  the  whole  judicial  power,  and  have  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  tribunals.  None  but  large  property  holders  were  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  the  commons  were  to  have  four  members  for  every  three  of  the  nobility.  An 
aristocratic  majority  was  thus  always  secured.  In  trials  by  jury,  the  oppressed  had  but 
little  hope,  for  the  majority  were  to  decide.  Every  religion  was  professedly  tolerated,*  yet 
the  Church  of  England  only  was  declared  to  be  orthodox,  and  the  national  religion  of  Car- 
olina." Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  pro- 
prietaries proposed  to  govern  free  colonists  in  America.  It  seems  very  strange  that  minds 
like  those  of  Locke  and  Shaflesbufy  should  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blunder ; 

^  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  bom  at  Winborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1621.  He  was  edncated  at  Oxford, 
studied  law,  and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  chosen  representative  for  Tewksbury.  He  was  hos- 
tile to  Cromwell,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  For  his  services  Charles 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  created  him  Lord  Ashley.  In  1672  be 
was  made  Earl  of  Shafliesbury,  and  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned  hi^  office  within  a  year,  bat 
held  it  again  in  1679.  Daring  that  year  be  conferred  on  his  coantry  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  He  afterward  opposed  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  king,  and  was  twice  committed  to  the 
Tower.     He  finally  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  January  22,  1683. 

*  John  Locke  was  born  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  England,  in  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine  and  became  eminent,  but  he  was  more  noted  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature.  His  health  would  not  allow  him  to  practice  the  medical  art,  and  in  1664  he 
accepted  the  secretaryship  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  because  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  on  such  subjecti^ 
Shaftesbury  employed  him  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  a  charter  for  North  Carolina.  While  at  Montpe- 
lier,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Human  Vnderttanding.  When 
Shaftesbury  went  to  Holland,  Locke  aooompanied  him.  There,  on  the  death  of  the  earl,  envy  and  malice 
persecuted  him.  He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  for  twelve  months  he  kept  himself  concealed.  He  re- 
turned to  England  after  the  Revolution  in  1 688,  and  was  honored  by  government  appointments.  He  was 
a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations  for  five  years,  when  declining  health  made  him  resign  the  office 
in  1700.     He  died  on  the  twenty^ighth  of  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

'  This  document  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  Shaftesbury. 

*  The  territory  comprising  more  than  seven  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Nansemond,  south,  included  the 
whole  of  the  present  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  a  good  portion 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  a  large  portion  of  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California. 

*  There  were  some  Quakers  in  the  Albemarle  colony,  and  when,  in  1672,  William  Edmunaon  and  George 
Fox  visited  that  settlement,  many  were  added  to  that  persuasion.  Near  the  Roanoke,  in  that  region,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Guilford,  and  Randolph,  are  the  only  settlements  of  that  sect  in  North  Carolina 
The  Quakers  were  the  first  to  organize  a  religious  government  in  that  state. 

«  Bancroft,  ii.,  136-150.  Chalmers,  517-526.  Locke's  Works,  x.,  194.  Martin,  i.,  148-150.  This 
instrument  is  published  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Martin's  HtMtory  of  North  Caroima. 
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that  men  eo  wise  and  Bagacious  should  have  attempted  each  a  solemn  farce.  Albemarle, 
the  chief  settlement,  had  only  about  fourteen  hundred  "  working  hands,"  and  the  habita- 
tions in  Carolina  were  chiefly  log  huts.  The  whole  population  was  hardly  four  thousand 
in  number.  Where  were  the  landgraves,  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors  to  be  found 
among  them  ?  and  where  were  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  ?  The  error  was 
soon  perceived,  yet  the  proprietaries  insisted  upon  commencing  the  system  with  a  view  to 
its  further  accomplishment.  But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  ;  and,  afler  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  these  Constitutions  were  abrogated,  and 
the  people  were  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  earlier  and  more  simple  and  appropriate 
code  under  Stevens,  the  successor  of  Drummond — a  governor  with  his  council  of  twelve,  six 
appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  six  chosen  by  the  Assembly ;  and  a  House  of  Delegates 
chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

While  the  contest  was  going  on  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people,  temporary  laws 
were  established.  The  harmony  which  prevailed  before  the  magnificent  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  proposed,  was  disturbed,  and  both  counties  were  shaken  by  internal  commotions. 
Disorders  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  Albemarle  or  Northern  colony,  the  population 
of  which  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  Clarendon  or  Southern  colony.  Excessive  taxa- 
tion  and  commercial  restrictions  occasioned  discontent,  while  the  influence  of  refugees  from 
Virginia,  the  participators  in  Bacon's  rebellion  there,  who  were  sheltered  in  Carolina,  ripened 
the  people  for  resistance  to  monarchical  schemes  to  enslave  or  oppress  them.  A  year  after 
the  death  of  Bacon,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Albemarle.  Miller,  the  secretary  of  the  colony, 
acting  governor  before  Eastchurch  arrived,  and  the  collector  of  customs,  attempted  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws  against  a  vessel  from  New  England.  Led  by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee 
from  Clarendon,  the  people  seized  Miller  and  the  public  funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of 
his  council,  appointed  new  magistrates  and  judges,  called  a  Parliament,  and  took  all  the 
functions  of  government  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  matters  remained  for  two  years. ^ 
Culpepper  went  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  was  arrested  for  trea* 
son,*  but,  through  Shaftesbury,  he  was  acquitted,  that  statesman  justly  pleading  that 
in  Albemarle  there  had  been  no  regular  government ;  that  the  disorders  were  but  feuds  among 
the  people.  Thus  early,  that  feeble  colony  of  North  Carolina  asserted  the  same  politicaj 
rights  for  which  our  fathers  so  successfully  contended  a  hundred  years  later. 

Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  corporators,  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  man,  arrived  in  the  Albe- 
marle province  in  1683,  as  governor.     He  plundered  the  people,  and  prostituted  his  office  to 
purposes  of  private  gain.     According  to  Chalmers,  **the  annals  of  delegated  authority  in- 
clude no  name  so  infamous"  as  Sothel.     The  people,  af^er  enduring  him  for  six  years,  seized 
him,  and  were  about  sending  him  to  England^  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the 
proprietors,  when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.     Such  trial  was 
granted,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  was  forever  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  office  of  governor.     He  withdrew  to  South  Carolina,  where  we 
ahall  meet  him  again.     The  proprietors  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  and 
sent  over  Philip  Ludwell  as  their  representative,^  who,  by  wisdom  and  justice,  soon  re- 
stored  order.     He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Harvey  in  1692,  and,  two  years  later, 
Henderson  Walker  succeeded  Harvey. 

In  1695,  two  years  after  the  splendid  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Locke  and  Shafles- 
bnry  were  abrogated,  and  landgraves  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors,  were  scattered  to 
the  winds,  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  arrived  as  governor  of  both 
Carolinas.  From  that  period  until  the  partition  of  the  provinces  in  1729,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  their  histories,  although  governed  by  distinct  magistrates.  In  1698  the  first 
settlement  was  made  on  the  Pamlico  or  Tar  River,  the  Pamlico  Indians  having  been  near> 
ly  all  destroyed  two  years  previously  by  a  pestilence.  Population  rapidly  increased  under 
the  liberal  administration  of  Archdale.  The  first  church  in  Carolina  was  built  in  Chowan 
county  in  1705,  and  religion  began  to  be  respected. 

^Williamson,  i.,  132. 
II.  Nn 
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The  colonists  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  interior.  In  1707,  a  company 
of  French  Protestants  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Carolina;  and  in  1 7 09, one  hundred 
German  families,  driven  from  their  home  on  the  Rhine  by  fierce  persecutions  and  devasta- 
ting war,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  free,  tolerant,  and  peaceful  soil  of  North  Carolina.  Already 
the  Huguenots  were  settling  in  South  Carolina,  and  were  planting  the  principles  of  ciTil 
liberty  there.  The  French  immigrants  were  not  favorably  received  by  the  English,  and 
disputes  occurred.  Archdale  managed  with  prudence  for  a  year,  and  then  left  afiairs  in 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Blake,  afterward  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  difficulties  between 
the  English  and  French  were  settled,  and  the  latter  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. The  Indians  along  the  sea-coast  were  melting  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams. 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Hatteras,  which  numbered  three  thousand  warriors  in  Raleigh*i 
time,  were  reduced  to  fifteen  bowmen  ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  of  all 
the  aborigines,  but  a  small  remnant  remained.  They  had  sold  their  lands,  or  had  been 
cheated  out  of  them,  and  were  driven  back  to  the  deep  wildnerness.  Strong  drink  and 
other  vices  of  civilization  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  all  the  way  to  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba,  was  speedily  opened  to  the  almost  unopposed  encroachments  of  the 
white  man.  Yet,  before  their  power  was  utterly  broken,  the  Indians  made  an  efibrt  to  re- 
deem their  losses.  The  Tuscaroraa  of  the  inland  region,  and  the  Corees  southward,  upon 
whom  their  countrymen  of  the  coasts  had  retreated,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  should 
exterminate  the  intruders.  Upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  they  fell  like  lightning  from  the  clouds.  In  one  night  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  perished  by  the  hatchet.*  The  savages  also  scoured  the  country  on 
Albemarle  Sound,  burning  dwellings  and  massacring  the  inhabitants  for  three 
days,  until  disabled  by  drunkenness  and  fatigue.  To  the  Southern  colony  the  people  of  Al- 
bemarle looked  for  aid.  Nor  was  it  withheld.  Captain  Barnwell,  with  six  hundred  white 
men,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas, 
and  Yamasees,'  as  allies,  marched  against  the  Tuscarora8,b  and,  driving  them  back 
to  their  fortified  town  near  the  Neuse,  a  little  above  Edenton,  in  the  upper  part 
of  Craves. eounty,  forced  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Both  parties  soon  violated  this 
treaty,  and  the  Indians  conmienced  hostilities.  Colonel  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
forty  white  men,  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians,  arrived  in  December,  1713,  besieged 
the  savages  in  their  fort,  ^nd  took  eight  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  The  hostile  Tuscaroras 
soon  afterward  migrated  northward,  and  joining  the  Five  Nations  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  formed  a  part  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York. 
In  1715  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Corees,  and  Indian  wars  ceased. 

From  this  period  until  1729,  when  the  two  provinces  were  surrendered  to  the  crown, 
and  were  permanently  separated,  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity.  The  people 
had  some  difficulties  with  the  Indians  ;  were  troubled  with  a  swarm  of  pirates  on  the  coast, 
under  Teach^  the  famous  <'  Black  Beard  ;*'  and  disputed,  with  the  vehemence  of  men  de- 
termined to  remain  free,  with  all  unwise  and  aristocratic  governors  sent  to  rule  them.  Pe^ 
ceiving  that  the  expenses  which  had  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  were  hardly 
productive  of  any  advantage,  the  lords  proprietors  ofiered  to  surrender  the  provinces  to  the 
crown.  This  was  effected, c  and  each  proprietor  received  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  consideration  of  the  surrender.  Their  charter  had  been  in  existence  six- 
ty-six years.  The  population  of  both  provinces,  including  negroes,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons,  ten  thousand  in  North  Carolina,  and  fifleen  thousand  in  South  Carolina. 
The  last  proprietary  governor  was  Sir  Richard  Everard,  successor  to  Charles  Eden. 

George  Burrington  waa  the  first  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  his  seat  with- 
out difficulty,  in  February,  1730.'     His  first  important  act  was  to  announce  a  remission  of 


^  These  tribes,  and  others  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  numbering  about  six  thoosand  wmr^ 
riors,  soon  afterward  oonfederated,  with  the  design  of  exterminating  the  white  people  on  the  Atlantio  coast 
This  event  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

'  The  general  form  of  the  Colonial  government  was  not  materially  changed.     The  governor  could  do 
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arrears  of  qait-rent.  This  was  highly  satisfactory.  His  second,  under  instructions,  was  to 
send  a  deputation  into  the  interior  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Cherok^. 
The  first  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened  at  £^denton  in  April,  1731,*  where  , .  ^.^ 
the  future  policy  of  the  royal  government  was  unfolded  by  Burrington.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  its  aspect,  and  when,  in  the  king's  name, 
the  governor  demanded  of  them  a  sufficient  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  local 
government,  and  a  sufficient  salary  for  the  governor,  his  council,  and  the  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  they  murmured.  In  these  requisitions  they  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  promised  advantages  of  a  change  in  ownership,  and  they  early  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  pay  very  little  attention  to  these  demands  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Three  years  aft- 
erward, commercial  restrictions,  hitherto  unknown,  increased  the  discontents  of  the  people,' 
and  the  seeds  of  revolution  were  planted  in  a  generous  soil.  The  Assembly  uttered  the  old 
complaint  of  exorbitant  fees  on  the  part  of  public  officers ;  the  governor  rejected  their  re- 
monstrance with  contempt.  The  former  refused  to  vote  a  revenue  or  to  pass  any  acts,  and 
sent  a  complaint  to  England  of  Burrington's  «  violence  and  tyranny  in  the  administration 
of  government.''  The  Board  of  Trade  reprimanded  and  deposed  him,  and  then  appointed 
in  his  place  Gabriel  Johnston,^  late  steward  of  Lord  Wilmington,  a  prudent  and 

.        /~      ,   •  "  ^ov.,  1734. 

cunning  Scotchman. 

The  new  governor  encountered  qaite  as  much  trouble  as  his  predecessor.  The  Assembly 
were  refractory,  and  Johnston  attempted  to  collect  the  rents*  on  his  own  authority.  Pay- 
ment was  resisted,  and  the  Assembly  not  only  denied  the  legality  of  the  governor's  proceed* 
iogs,c  but  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  distrained  for  quit-rents.  Johnston  ^ 
made  concessions  to  the  people,  but  his  arrangements  were  rejected  by  the  home 
government,  as  yielding  too  much  to  the  popular  will.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  quarrel 
concerning  rents  continued  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
the  salaries  of  government  officials  remained  in  arrears,  for  the  rents,  which  produced  the  sole 
fond  lor  the  payment  of  the  royal  officers,  were  inadequate.  The  governor  now  resorted  to 
cunning  management  as  a  last  efibrt  to  sustain  his  authority.  The  province  had  been  di- 
vided into  several  counties.  The  southern  counties,  lately  settled,  were  more  tractable  than 
the  northern  ones,  but  they  had  only  two  members  each  in  the  Assembly,  while  the  others 
had  five.  The  governor,  at  a  time  when  several  of  the  northern  members  were  absent, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act,  placing  all  the  counties  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  repre- 
sentation, and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Edenton  to  Wilmington, 
a  new  town,  lately  established  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Lord  Wilmington,  Johnston's  patron.  The  six  northern  counties  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  newly-organized  Assembly  as  legal,  and  carried  their  complaint  to  En- 
gland. They  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  at  last  the  governor  procured  the  passage  ^ 
of  an  act,^  by  which  the  expenses  of  government  were  provided  for. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Johnston  that  two  important  occurrences 

nothing  legally  without  the  assent  of  his  council.  With  them,  he  was  authorized  to  establish  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  hold  a  Court  of  Error.  The  governor,  members  of  the  council,  commander  of  the  king's  ships 
in  the  province,  chief-justices,  judges  of  the  Vice-admiralty,  secretary,  and  receiver-general,  were  consti- 
tuted a  court  for  the  trial  of  pirates. 

^  The  settlers  procured  furs  from  the  Indians  with  great  facility,  and  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  this 
material  was  becoming  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  several  of  the  colonists.  They  exported  hats 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  jealousy  of  England  was  awakened,  and  to  secure 
those  markets  for  her  home  manufactures,  Parliament  forbade  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American 
colonies.  They  were  not  allowed  to  send  them  from  one  colony  to  another.  None  but  persons  who  had 
served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  were  allowed  to  make  hats,  and  no  master  was  permitted  to 
have  mare  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  The  business  was  soon  conAned  within  narrow  limits,  for  se- 
vere penalties  accompanied  these  enactments.  Obstacles  were  also  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  cordage  in  America,  and  other  kinds  of  business  soon  felt  the  checks  of  a  narrow  and  unjust 
i^onmercial  policy. 

'  The  whole  soil  belonged  to  the  crown.  The  people  were  required,  by  the  governor,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  rents. 
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took  place,  which,  though  separate  and  dissimilar,  tended,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  toward  a 
union  of  the  provinces  in  political  and  social  interest,  and  in  fostering  that  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  produced  re- 
bellion in  America.  I  allude  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  En- 
gland in  1745  ;  and  the  immigration  hither  of  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  former  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  famous  ^^ 
hellion  of  that  year.' 

— — — — — ^ I  -  —      I    I    -  ■  I  I  a  , 

'  The  Scottish  insurrection,  known  as  Tke  Rebellum  of  M5,  was  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  the  sod  of 
James  II.,  who  shared  his  father's  exile  in  France.  Ckuming  the  throne  of  England  as  his  right,  aod  re- 
garding George  of  Hanover  as  a  usurper,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  crown.  In  June,  1745, 
be  embarked  in  an  eighteen-gun  frigate,  and  landed  at  Borodale,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Scotland,  with  a 
few  Scotch  and  Irish  followers.  His  arms  were  chiefly  on  bocund  another  vessel,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
put  back  to  France.  The  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity  arose  in  his  favor,  and  in  a  few  days  fifteen  haodred 
strong  men  surrounded  his  standard— a  piece  of  taffeta  which  he  brought  from  France.  The  Pretender  (is 
he  was  called)  marched  to  Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Scotch  lords  and  their  retainers.  With  his 
increasing  army,  he  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  though  the  castle  held  out  for  King  George.  All  En- 
gland trembled  with  alarm.  The  premier  (the  king  was  in  Hanover)  offered  a  reward  of  $750,000  for  the 
person  of  the  Prktender.  From  Edinburgh  the  insurgents  marched  toward  the  border,  and  were  every 
where  successful,  until  encountered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  CuUoden,  where,  on  the  sixteenth  oif 
April,  1745,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The  jails  of  England  were  soon  filled  with  the  prisonen. 
Lords  Balmerino  and  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  were  beheaded,  the 
last  who  suffered  death,  in  that  way,  in  England.  Many  others  were  executed,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Highlanders  were  transported  to  America,  and  became  settlers  in  North  Carolina.  The  Pretsndek  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  at  Culloden.  For  almost  five  months  he  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands, 
closely  scented  by  the  officers  of  government.  After  various  concealments  by  the  people,  he  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  the  character  and  disguise  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  servant  to  Miss  Flora  MTtooald, 
daughter  of  a  Highlander.  After  several  perilous  adventures,  he  reached  the  Continent  in  September, 
1746.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1784.  His  brother,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  died  in  1807  and  the  family  became  extinct. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Carolina  1  Carolina !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her ; 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  and  lovei  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  scomer  may  sneer  at^  the  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Thoagh  she  envies  not  others  this  merited  glory, 

Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Libierty's  story  ? 

Thoagh  too  true  to  herself,  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 

Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever  I 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  the  good  old  North  State  1" 

William  Gaston. 

<^  HE  settlement  of  the  Scotch  refugees  at  Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville), 
'^  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  is  an  important  point 
to  be  observed,  in  considering  the  history  of  the  progress  of  free  principles 
in  North  Carolina.  These  settlers  formed  a  nucleus  of  more  extensive  im- 
migrations subsequently.  They  brought  with  them  the  sturdy  sentiments  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  planted  deeply  in  the  interior  of  that  province  the 
acorns  of  civil  freedom,  which  had  grown  to  unyielding  oaks,  strong  and  defiant,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty,  kindred  to  that  of  patriotism,  was  an  in- 
herent principle  in  their  character,  and  this  was  first  displayed  when  Donald  M*Donaid 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  remember  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  and  his 
successors,  and  to  assist  the  royal  governor  in  quelling  rebellion. ^^  But  as  that  re- 
bellion assumed  the  phase  of  righteous  resistance  to  tyranny,  many  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  chief  to  Moore's  Creek,  under  the  banner  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  afterward 
fought  nobly  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Other  immigrants,  allied  to  them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
religious  faith,  had  already  planted  settlements  along  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  tributaries,  and 
in  the  fertile  domain  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba ;  and  in  those  isolated  regions,  far 
removed  from  the  petty  tyrannies  of  royal  instruments,  they  inhaled  the  life  of  freedom  from 
the  pure  mountain  air,  and  learned  lessons  of  independence  from  the  works  and  creatures  of 
God  around  them.  These  were  chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  commonly 
called  Scotch-Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  that  people  already  in  Virginia.  Their  principles 
bore  the  same  fruit  in  Carolina,  as  in  Ulster  two  centuries  earlier ;  and  long  before  the 
Stamp  Act  aroused  the  Northern  colonies  to  resistance,  the  people  of  Granville,  Orange, 
Mecklenburg  and  vicinity,  had  boldly  told  the  governor  upon  the  coast  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect subservience  to  unjust  laws  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  upper  country.*  There 
was  another  class  of  emigrants  whose  religious  principles  tended  to  civil  freedom.  These 
were  the  Unitas  Fratrum — the  Moravians— who  planted  settlements  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. h  These,  with  other  German  Protestants,  were 
firmly  attached,  from  the  commencement,  to  the  principles  which  gave  vitality  to  our 

'  In  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  traversed  by  the  armies  of  Comwallis  and 
Greene  during  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  latter,  there  were  above  twenty  organized  churches,  with 
large  congregations,  and  a  great  many  preaching  places.  All  of  these  congregations,  where  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  independence  had  been  faithfully  preached  by  M'Aden,  Patillo,  Caldwell,  M^Corkle,  Hall, 
Craighead,  Balch,  M'Caule,  Alexander,  and  Richardson,  were  famous  during  the  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  skirmishes,  battles,  loss  of  libraries,  personal  prowess,  individual  courage,  and  heroic  women.  In 
no  part  of  our  republio  was  purer  patriotbm  displayed,  than  there. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  a  quarter  of  a  century  aAenvard.'  We  will  not  atop  to  ex- 
amine the  philosophy  of  religious  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  government.  It  is 
a  hroad  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  hut  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  ;  yet  so  deeply 
are  the  principles  of  the  various  phases  of  Protestantism — the  Puritans,  the  Scotch-Irish,' 
and  the  Huguenots— impressed  upon  the  Constitutions  of  every  state  in  our  union,  that  we 
must  not,  we  can  not,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  laws  and 
government  has  for  its  basis  the  broad  postulate  of  religious  freedom  asserted  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Covenanters — ^freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  belief — ^freedom  of 

ACTION  ACCORDING   TO  FAITH— -FREEDOM   TO  CHOOSE  TEACHERS  AND  RULERS  IN  ChURCH  AND 

State. 

Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  general  direction  of  Neil 
M'Neil,  the  first  printing-press  was  brought  into  the  province,  from  Virginia,  by  James  Da- 
vis, and  set  up  at  Newbern.*^  This  was  an  important  event  in  the  political  history 
of  the  province.  Hitherto  the  laws  had  been  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
the  people  to  obtain  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  essential  enactments.  In  the  course  of 
1751,  the  printing  of  the  first  revisal  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  accomplished,  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  the  people  generally  became  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and 
learned  their  rights  and  duties.  It  was  not  until  1764  that  a  periodical  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  and  then  the  want  of  good  postal  arrangements,  and,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  paper  itself,  made  it  of  little  service  as  a  messenger  with  news.  The  same 
year  another  paper  was  commenced,  much  superior  in  its  character,  and  from  that  time  the 
influence  of  the  press  and  popular  education  began  to  be  felt  in  that  state.* 

In  expectation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  in  America,  all  of  the  col- 
onies turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  defenses,  and  pecuniary  resources.  Magazines 
were  established  in  the  difierent  counties  of  North  Carolina,  two  or  three  forts  were  erected, 
and  emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  When  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  Governor  Dinwiddie  asked  the  other  colonies  to  assist  in  driving  the  French 
b  March     ^^"^  ^^^  Ohio,  North  Carolina  was  the  only  one  that  responded  promptly,  by  voting 

1754.      a  regiment  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,^  and  an  emission  of  paper  money  where- 

^  The  Moravians  purchased  a  tract  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  between  the  Dan  and  the  Yadkin 
Rivers,  aboat  ten  miles  eastward  of  the  Gold  Mountain.  Tbey  gave  to  their  domain  the  name  of  Tfiacftortia, 
the  title  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Austria. — See  Martin,  ii.,  57.  Much  earlier  than 
this  (1709),  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  under  Baron  De  Graflenreidt,  settled  on  the  Neuse  and  Cape 
Fear  Rivers.  They  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  New  Berne  (at  present  Newbern),  after  Berne,  in  Switz- 
erland. 

'  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  forced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  rituals  of  the  Refomed  Church. 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  reaped  the  abundant  (hiit  oi  trouble  brought  forth  bj 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish  people.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  ^ 
James  the  First,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  six  counties, 
embracing  half  a  million  of  acres,  became  the  property  of  the  king,  by  confiscation.  Thither  James  sect 
Protestant  colonies  from  England  and  Scotland  (chiefly  from  the  latter),  hoping  thereby  to  fix  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  there,  and  thus  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  the  people.  The  Scotch  settlers  retain- 
ed the  characteristic  traits  of  their  native  stock,  but  were  somewhat  molded  by  surrounding  influences. 
They  continued  to  call  themselves  Scotch,  and,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives  of  Scotland,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Scotck'Irith.  From  the  beginning  they  were  Republicans.  They  demanded,  and  ex- 
ercised the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  ministers  and  spiritual  directors,  in  opposition  to  all  eflbrts  of 
the  hierarchy  of  England  to  make  the  choice  and  support  of  their  clergy  a  state  concern.  From  the  de- 
scendants of  these  early  Republicans  came  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina. — See  History  of  Religiout  Principles  and  Events  in  Ulster  Province. 

'  The  first  periodical  paper,  called  The  North  Carolina  Magazine,  or  Universal  Intelligencer,  was  pub- 
lished by  Davis,  at  Newbern,  on  a  demi  sheet,  in  quarto  pages.  It  was  filled  with  long  extracts  from  the 
works  of  theological  writers,  or  selections  from  British  magazines.  The  second  newspaper  was  called  the 
North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy.  It  was  printed  at  Wilmington,  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a 
Scotchman,  and  contained  intelligence  of  current  events.  The  first  number  was  published  in  September, 
1764.  The  Assembly  that  year  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Newbern;  the  first 
legislative  movement  in  the  province  in  favor  of  popular  education.  The  Cape  Fear  Mercury  was  estab- 
lished by  Adam  Boyd,  in  October,  1767.  Boyd  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  of  Wilmington. 
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vith  to  pay  them.  Thii  moTement  wu  made  &t  the  inatigation  of  Gorernor  Rowan. 
These  troops  marched  to  VirgiDia  nnder  ColoDel  James  Jones,  of  Hanover  ;  bul  by  the  time 
they  reached  Wincheater,  the  appropriation  for  their  pay  being  exhausted,  they  were  dis- 
banded, and  only  a  few  of  them  followed  Washiogton  toward  the  Monongahela. 

The  following  year,*  North  Carolina  voted  forty  thousand  dotUra  as  further  aid 
toward  ••  repelling  the  enoroaohmeats  of  the  French."  Arthur  Dobbs,  an  aged  Irish* 
man  of  ■•  eminent  abilities,"  was  then  governor,  but  his  usefulness  was  impaired  by  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  undue  authority,  and  in  too  freely  bestowing  offices  upon  his  relatives  and 
countrymen.  He  was  a  thorough  aristocrat,  but  his  feelings  became  much  softened  by  sur- 
rounding democratic  influences,  and  he  held  the  office  until  succeeded  by  Wtlltam  Tryon, 
in  1766.  Dobbs  attended  the  meeting  of  colonial  governors  convened  at  Alexandria  by 
Braddock,  in  April,  1755.  Impressed  with  the  importanco  of  frontier  defenses  against  the 
Indians,  fae  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  Yadkin.  Governor  Glenn,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  same  time  caused  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  eoun* 
try  along  the  Savannah  River.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  Indian  hostilities,  and  a 
sort  of  "  anti-rent"  outbreak,'  nothing  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  from  that 
period,  until  two  or  three  years  ader  the  signing  of  the  treaty  ofpeace  at  Paris,  in  1763. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  produced  great  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces.  Already  the  extortions  of  public  officers  in  the 
exaction  of  fees  for  legal  services  had  greatly  irritated  the  people,  and  they  regarded  the  re- 
quiremaata  of  the  Stamp  Aet  as  a  more  gigantic  scheme  for  legal  plunder.  The  first  pub- 
lished murmurs,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Nut  Bush''  (see  page  556),  then  in  Gran-  i,jq^ 
ville  county.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  Newbern,  and  i^*^ 
Wilmington,  assembled  in  their  respective  towns,  and  asserted  their  hearty  concurrBnce  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  colonies  unfavorable  to  the  Stamp 
Act  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  denunciations  of  the  measure  were  boldly  expressed 
at  public  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Tryon,  the  lieutenant  governor.     Tryon 

had  been  acting  govemoi 
and  coromander-in-chief 
of  the  province  from  the 
^~.  death  of  Governor  Dobbt, 

j//^^                                                               y -^  on  the  first  of  April  of 

— ^  that  year,  and  now  be- 

gan his  career  of  misrule 
in  America.     He  was  ap- 
.      pointed  governor  toward 
t^a^d''^^  the    close    of  the    year. 
This  was  the  same  Try- 
siAL  iKD  smutvu  e*  Tvroit.i  OD,  afterward  governor  of 

'  The  outbreak  alliuled  to  is  kaovn  aa  Mc  Enfiild  Riot.  It  occnrred  in  17S9.  Extortion  bad  bevocne 
rife  in  ererj  department  orgovemnient.  Deputy-sarveyars,  entry-taken,  and  other  otficenorinrerior  grade, 
became  adepts  in  the  chicanery  or  their  superiors.  The  people  finding  their  complaints  nnavailinfi,  and 
that  Cerbin,  irho  had  ihe  chief  direction  of  the  lOnd-olIice,  waa  increasing  his  fees  without  authorilj,  le- 
•olved  lo  redress  their  grievanoes  thenuelves.  Fourteen  well-mounted  men  crossed  the  Chowan,  a  few 
miles  abore  Edenton,  by  night,  seized  Corbin,  took  him  to  Enlield,  and  kept  him  there  until  he  gave  a  bond 
in  forty  thoosand  dollars,  with  eight  ■nreties,  that  he  would  produce  bia  books  within  three  weeks  and  re- 
tam  ail  his  illegal  fees.  As  soon  as  released,  be  cmumenced  suits  against  four  of  the  men  who  seized  him, 
and  Ihey  were  ootnmiEted  to  EnGeld  jail.  The  next  day  an  armed  posse  cut  down  the  prison  doora,  and 
released  them.     Corbin  was  obliged  lo  disoontinoe  his  suits  and  pay  the  costs. 

In  Mecklenburg  county,  in  May,  1T65,  a  nomber  of  people,  with  their  faoes  blackened,  forcibly  compelled 
lohn  Prohock,  a  sorveyor,  to  leave  the  lands  of  George  A.  Selwyn,  who  possessed  targe  tracts  in  that 
eoonty,  and  who  had  sent  him  there  to  surrey  them. 

*  William  Tryon  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  edocated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  He  was  an  of- 
Hoer  b  the  British  servioe.  He  married  Miss  Wake,  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  secretaij  (oi 
the  oolonies.     Thai  eonnected,  be  was  a  favorite  ttf  government,  and  was  appointed  lieatenant  governor  of 
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New  York,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  the  conflagrationi  or  Danhury,  ContiaeDlal  Vil- 
lage, and  other  places.  Haughty,  innately  cruel,  fond  or  ihow,  obaequious  when  withbfr 
favon,  and  tyrannical  when  independent,  he  was  entirely  incompetent  to  gorera  a  people 
like  the  Tree,  outspokcD  colonisli  of  the  Upper  Carolina^.  Fearing  a  general  expresaion  of 
the  lentimenta  of  the  people,  through  their  repreMntatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  odioui  act, 
Tryon  iuued  a  proclamation  in  October^  proroguing-  the  Assembly,  which  wai  to 
*°'^  meet  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  until  the  following  March.      This  act  tnconed 

the  indignation  of  the  people  ;  and  when,  early  in  January,  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence  ar< 
rived  in  Cape  Fear  River,  having  stamps  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  province,  the  militia 
of  New  Hanover  and  Bnmswick,  under  Colonels'  Ashe  and  Waddcll,  marched  to  the  village 
of  Brunswick.'  and  notified  the  commander  of  their  determination  to  resist  the  landing  of 
the  stamps.  Earlier  than  this,  Colonel  Ashe,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  had 
inibrmed  Tryon  that  the  law  would  he  resisted  to  the  last.  Tryon  had  issued  hi*  proe- 
>ju«,  lomation.b  directing  the  stamp  distributors  to  make  application  for  them,  but  the 
iKt.  people  were  too  vigilant  to  allow  these  officials  to  approach  the  vessel.  Taking  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Diligence,  and  leaving  a  Hoall  party  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 

f^  mington.    Hav- 

ing placed  a  flag  in  the  boat,  they  hoisted  it  upon  a  cart,  and  with  the  mayor  (Moses  John 
De  Rosset,  Esq.)  and  principal  inhabitants,  paraded  it  through  the  streets.  At  night  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  the  nest  day  a  great  concourse  of  people,  beaded  by  Colonel 


North  Carolina,  in  1TG5.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Dubbs,  he  itucceeded  him  in  office,  snd  eierciaed  iu 
fa  actions  until  called  to  !1i1  (he  >Bine  oflies  in  New  York,  in  1771.  The  history  of  his  adminislrntkn  hi 
North  Carolina  is  a  record  of  eitoTtion,  follj,  and  crime.  During  hii  administralioii  in  New  York,  the 
Reralulion  broke  out,  and  be  wu  the  lut  rojal  govsmor  oTthst  ttalp,  though  nominally  succeeded  ia  office 
in  1780  by  General  Robertson,  when  he  returned  to  England.  His  property  in  Nonb  Carolina  aitd  is 
New  York  was  conflscaled.  The  public  acts  of  GioTemor  Tryon,  while  in  America,  are  recorded  opoa  n. 
rious  pages  of  ihese  volumes.  The  seal  and  signature  on  the  preceding  pA)ce  are  referred  lo  on  page  570. 
'  The  village  of  Brunswick,  once  a  flonrishinR  town,  but  now  a  desolation,  was  situated  apon  b  saady 
plun  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cape  Fear,  on  New  Inlet,  in  full  view  of  (he  sea,  Gneen  miles  below  Wil- 
miog(on.  It  enjoyed  considerable  commerce  \  but  Wilmington,  more  eligibly  liiuated,  became  first  lis  rival, 
.    .  and  then  its  grave-digger.      Little  now  remains  to  denote  (be 

former  exiHience  of  populalioo  there,  but  the  grand  old  Willi 
of  "  Si.  Philip's  Church,  of  Brunswick,"  which  was  doebtleu 
the  Hnesl  sacred  edifice  in  the  province  at  (he  time  of  ill  erer- 
tion,  about  one  hundred  years  ago.     I  am  indebted  lo  Fred- 
erick Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  visited  Ihe  ruins  in  I8SI, 
.  for  (he  accompanying  drawing  and  general  description  of  the 
'  present  appearance  of  the  church.     It  is  situaled  witbia  a 
i   (hick  grove  of  trees,  chiefly  pines,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  river  bank,  and  its  massive  walls,  built  or  large  En- 
glish bricks,  seem  In  have  been  but  little  effected  by  time. 
They  exhibit  "honorable  scan"  made  by  oanaon-balU  hurled 
from  British  ships  in  the  Cape  Fear  to  cover  the  landing  of 
Corn  wai  lis,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  desolated  Ihe  plut- 
Rctks  01.  ST.rnatr-s  Cmiatm.  tB(ion  of  Colonel  Rober(  Howe,  and  olher  Whigs  in  the  neigb- 

borbood  or  that  patnoi's  estate.  The  edifice  is  >evenlj-five  ree(  in  length  from  east  to  west,  nnd  Gflj-foar 
feel  in  wiillb.  The  walls  are  about  (hree  feet  in  thickness,  and  average  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  heighu 
The  roof,  floor,  and  windows  have  long  since  perished ;  and  where  Ihe  pnlpil  stood,  upon  its  eastern  eod.  a 
vigorous  cedar  spreads  ila  branches.  Nine  of  these  green  trees  are  within  its  walls,  and  give  peculiar 
pieturesqueness  to  (he  scene.  On  the  (op  of  Ihe  walls  is  flourishing  shrubbety,  the  prodoc(  of  seeds  plaoled 
by  the  winds  and  the  birds.  Around  (he  church  are  strewn  the  graves  of  many  of  ihe  early  seltleis,  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  live  in  the  annals  of  (he  state.  The  view  here  given  is  from  Ihe  east.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  from  Ihe  church,  are  remains  oTthe  residence  of  Governor  Tijon  al  the  lime  of 
the  Stamp  Act  e: 
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Reflignation  of  the  WUrologton  Stamp  BCaater.         UDpopuIaiity  of  Trjon.         Diacontenta  in  the  laterior.         *'  Regnlatora." 

Afthe.  proceeded  to  the  governor's  house  and  demanded  James  Houston,  the  stamp  master. 
Houston  appeared,  and  going  to  the  market-place,  he  voluntarily  took  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  populace,  satisfied  with  their  triumph,  gave  three 
cheers,  conducted  him  hack  to  the  governor's  house,  and  then  dispersed. 

Tryon  was  alarmed  at  this  demonstration  of  the  popular  temper,  and  endeavored  to  con< 
ciliate  the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  at  a  general  muster,  hy  treating  them  to  a  harhacued 
ox  and  a  few  barrels  of  beer.*     The  insulted  people  cast  the  ox  into  the  river, 
poured  the  beer  upon  the  ground,  and  mocked  the  governor.     The  officers  of  the  ** 

Diligence  espoused  the  cause  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  The  riot 
continued  several  days,  and  during  the  excitement  one  man  was  killed.'  The  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  shortly  afterward,  and  the  province  became  comparatively  tranquil. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  rebellion  had  been  ripening 
among  the  people  in  the  western  counties.     The  rapacity  of  public  officers,  and  the  corrupt 
character  of  ministers  of  justice,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  property  and  spirits  of  the  people. 
The  most  prominent  evils  complained  of  were  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  whereby  those  courts  had  become  instruments  of  oppression  ;  and  oppressive 
taxes  exacted  by  the  sheriffii,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  those  officers  when  their  au- 
thority was  questioned  in  the  least..     These  evils  every  where  existed,  and  every  petition 
of  the  people  (who  began  to  assemble  for  consultation)  for  redress  appeared  to  be  answered 
by  increased  extortions.     At  length  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  form  a  league,  take  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  regulate  matters.*     Herman  Husband,  "  one  of  those  independ- 
ent Quakers  who  was  taught  in  the  honest  school  of  William  Penn,  and  refused  to  pull  ofi" 
his  hat  and  bow  before  the  minions  of  despotism,'"  a  man  of  grave  deportment,  superior 
mind,  and  of  great  influence,^  but  evidently  without  education,*  drew  up  a  written  complaint. 
It  was  carried  to  Hillsborough,  during  the  sitting  of  the  conrt,^  by  a  number  of 
firm  men,  who  requested  the  clerk  to  read  it  aloud.     The  preamble  asserted  that 
<'  The  Sons  of  Liberty  would  withstand  the  Lords  in  Parliament,"  and  it  set  forth  that  evils 
of  great  magnitude  existed.     It  recommended  a  general  meeting  of  delegates,  appointed  by 
each  militia  company  in  Orange  county,  to  be  held  at  some  suitable  place,  where  there  uhk 
no  liquor  t  to  "judiciously  inquire  whether  the  freemen  of  this  county  labor  under  any  abuse 
of  power,"  &:c.,  &c.     The  proposition  being  considered  reasonable,  a  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  Maddock's  Mills,  on  the  Eno,  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Hillsborough. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  tenth.c  but  not  many  delegates  attended.     They 
discussed  various  topics  fairly  and  dispassionately.     Another  meeting  was  held  on 
the  fourth  of  April  followAg,^  at  the  same  place,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  that 
time  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.     From  that  time  The  Regulation  was  a  permanent  and  powerful  body.' 

'  Martin,  210-12.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  Thomas  Whiteohurst,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tryon.  He 
fell  in  a  duel  with  Simpson,  master  of  the  sloop  of  war  Viper^  who  took  the  side  of  the  colonists.  Simpson 
was  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted.  Tryon  charged  Chief-justice  Berry  with  partiality,  and  severely  rep- 
rimanded him.  The  judge  was  very  sensitive,  and,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  suspended  from 
office,  committed  suicide  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

*  Those  who  associated  for  the  purpose  assumed  the  name  of  Regulators,  and  the  confederacy  wax 
called  The  Rsoulation.  '  North  Carolina  Weekly  Time§,  *  Car  others,  120. 

*  The  deficiency  in  Husband's  education,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  proper  construction  of  language,  i» 
evinced  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  chiefly  by  himself,  entitled  "  An  Impartial  Relation  of  the  first  Rise  and 
Cause  of  recent  difiTerences  in  Public  Affairs,"  which  was  printed  for  the  **  compiler"  in  1770.  The  only 
copy  of  this  rare  and  curious  pamphlet  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Francis 
Hawks,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

*  These  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Herman  Husband.  The  signers  agreed  to  form  an  association  to 
regulate  public  aflSurs  in  Orange  county.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  satisfied  that  they 
were  legal ;  to  pay  officers  no  more  fees  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  required,  unless  forced  to,  and 
then  to  show  open  resentment ;  to  be  cautions  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernor, council,  king,  and  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances  \  to  keep  up  a  continual  corrospondenot 
with  each  other ;  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses ;  all  differences  in  judgment  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole 
Rsovx^TioN,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  to  bo  final ;  and  closed  by  a  solemn  oath  or  affirmation  to  "stand 

II.  Oo 
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Trron'i  ReqiiHI  Ibr  ■  Palt«.        KuteBTsn  of  hli  Fuill;.        Hhtt  Appropdndoii.       Vie*  ud  Deicrlpllon  of  t)w  Pdm 

It  WKB  at  about  this  lime  that  the  pride  and  folly  of  Governor  Tryon  led  him  to  make  a 
demand  upon  the  Aesembly  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-fiTe  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pOK  of  building  a  palace  at  Newbera  "  suitable  for  the  reiidence  of  a  royal  governor."  To 
obtain  tbia  appropriation,  Lady  Tryon,  and  her  siiter  Esther  Wake,'  both  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished women,  used  all  the  blandishments  of  their  charms  and  society  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  burgeMes.  Lady  Tryon  gave  princely  dinners  and  balls,  and  tbe  governor 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining,  not  only  the  fint  appropriation  asked,  but  another  of  filly 
thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  edifice.     It  was  pronounced  the  most  magnificent  itruc- 


FiLom  View  or  TMroH*!  Fmn 


irua  and  faithfal  to  ibis  canse,  until  we  bring  things  to  a  Irae  rtgulaiion."     Tbes 
ityled  "  Son*  of  Liberty." 

'  Wake  connty  was  so  named  in  honor  of  this  accomplished  lady.  A^erward,  when  parly  zeal  chan^ 
ihe  name  of  Tryon  counlj,  and  it  was  proposed  lo  alter  that  of  Wake  also,  the  gallantry  of  the  Asscmblf 
overruled  their  Teelingi  ofbosiility  lo  Ihe  governor  end  his  family,  and  tbe  name  was  retained. 

*  This  picture  of  Ihe  palact  1  made  from  the  original  drawings  of  the  plaund  elevation,  by  John  H««k* 
Esq.,  Ihe  architecl.  These  dravings,  wilb  others  of  minor  delails,  snch  >s  seclions  of  the  drswing-room. 
chimDey-hreaits  for  the  council-chamber  and  dinin^-hall,  severs,  &c.,  are  in  the  preseni  possession  "T  > 
grandson  of  the  architect,  ibe  Reterenct  Francis  L.  Kawks,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  reclor  of  Calvary  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  lo  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  their  use.  With  the  drawings  is  Ihe  preliminsrj 
conlracl  entered  into  by  Ihe  governor  and  the  architect,  which  bears  tbe  private  seal  or  Tryon  and  the  sift- 
natures  of  [he  parlies,  from  which'  I  made  the  fao  simile  printed  upon  page  567.  The  contract  is  dUeJ 
January  9ih,  1767,  and  specifies  that  tbe  main  building  should  be  of  brick,  eighty-seven  feel  front,  li'lj- 
Dine  feet  deep,  and  two  sloriea  in  heigbt,  with  suitable  buildings  for  offices,  kc,  and  was  to  be  completed 
by  the  first  day  of  Oclober,  ITTO.  For  his  services,  Mr.  Hawks  was  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  "  ibt* 
hundred  pounds  proclamation  money." 

The  view  here  given  was  the  north  front,  toward  the  (own.  The  center  edlHoe  was  ihe  palace.  T^ 
building  on  ihe  right  wss  Ihe  secretary's  uf!ice  and  the  laundry ;  that  npon  tbe  ie[t  was  Ihe  kitchen  uh 
servant's  hall.  These  were  connected  with  the  palace  by  a  cnrviform  colonnade,  of  five  columns  each,  ■»< 
covered.  Between  these  buildings,  in  front  of  the  palace,  was  a  handsome  court.  The  rear  of  the  bnild- 
ing  was  finished  in  Ihe  style  of  Ihe  Mansion-House  in  London. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  elegantly  finished.  "Upon  entering  the  street  dow,"  says  Ebenusr 
Hazzard,  in  bis  journal  for  1TT7,  when  he  visited  it,  "you  cuter  a  hall  in  which  are  four  niches  for  stalues. 
The  chimney-breasts  for  Ihe  council-chamber,  dining.hall,  and  drswing-rocaii,  and  the  cornices  of  ibtss 
rooms,  were  of  white  marble.  The  chimney-breast  of  the  oouncil-obamber  was  the  most  elaborate,  being 
ornamented  by  two  Ionic  columns  below,  and  four  columns,  with  oomposite  capitals,  above,  with  beaoliful 
entablature,  architrave,  and  friese.*     Over  the  inner  door  of  the  entrance-hall  or  nnte-chamber  was  ■  i>^ 
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ture  in  America.     The  pride  of  the  governor  and  his  family  was  gratified  ;  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  expense  was  laid,  were  highly  indignant. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  were  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
both  the  local  and  the  imperial  government,  were  practically  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  colonists.  The  taxes  hitherto  were  very  burdensome ;  now  the  cost  of  the  palace,  and 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  running  the  dividing  line  between  their  province 
and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Cherokees,  made  them  insupportable.*  The  rapacity  of 
public  officers  appeared  to  increase,  and  the  people  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  Current  his- 
tory reports  that,  among  the  most  obnoxious  men,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  grown  rich  hf 
extortionate  fees,*  was  Edmund  Fanning,  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was  regarded  as  a  co- 
worker with  the  government ;  haughty  in  demeanor,  and  if  common  report  spoke  truth,  was 
immoral.  The  people,  excited  by  their  leaders,  detested  him,  and  avoided  no  occasion  to 
express  their  displeasure.  His  first  open  rupture  with  the  Regulators  was  in  the  spring  of 
1 7  6  8 . »  Trj'on  issued  a  proclamation,  half  menacing  and  half  persuasive,  evidently  ^ .  „  ^ 
intended  to  awe  the  Regulation  and  persuade  the  other  inhabitants  to  avoid  that 
association.  He  sent  his  secretary,  David  Edwards,  to  co-operate  with  Fanning  in  giving 
force  to  the  proclamation  among  the  people.  They  directed  the  sheriff  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing of  the  vestry-men  of  the  parishes  and  the  leading  Regulators,  to  consult  upon  the  pub- 
lic good  and  settle  all  differences.  Fair  promises  dispelled  the  suspicions  of  the  Regulators, 
and  their  vigilance  slumbered  while  awaiting  the  day  of  meeting,  b  They  were  bMayao. 
not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of  their  governor,  or  they  would  never  ^'®8- 
have  heeded  the  fair  words  of  his  proclamation.  They  were  soon  assured  of  the  hollowness 
of  his  professions ;  for,  while  they  were  preparing,  in  good  faith,  to  meet  government  officers 
in  friendly  cx)nvention,  the  sheriff,  at  the  instigation  of  Fanning,  proceeded,  with  thirty  horse- 
let,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  showing  that  the  palace  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Draper,*  "the  Conqueror 
of  Manilla ;"  and  abo  the  following  lines,  in  Latin,  which  were  written  by  Draper,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  Governor  Tryon : 

**  In  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodneaa  discloa'd, 
A  free,  happy  people,  to  dread  tyranta  oppoa'd. 
Hare  to  virtue  and  merit  erected  thia  dome  ; 
May  the  owner  and  household  make  thia  their  loved  home- 
Where  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  laws  may  invite 
Future  ages  to  live  in  4weet  peace  and  deligfaL** 

The  above  translation  was  made  by  Judge  Martin,  the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  who  visited  the  edi- 
fice in  1783,  in  company  with  the  unfortunate  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda.  That  gentleman  assured  Mar- 
tin that  the  structure  had  no  equal  in  South  America. t  The  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  two  smaller  buildings,  only,  remain. 

^  The  appropriations  made  by  the  province  on  account  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  founded  a 
heavy  public  debt.  These,  with  the  palace  debt  and  the  appropriation  for  the  boundary  commission,  to- 
gether with  the  unredeemed  bills  and  treasury-notes,  amounted  to  almost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
'  burden  upon  the  common  industry  became  greater  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  at  the  period  in  question.  To  sink  this  pnl^ 
lie  debt,  a  poll  tax  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  was  levied  upon  every  male,  white  and  black,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years.  This  bore  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  awakened  universal  discontent. 
The  running  of  the  western  boundary  line  was  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  the  people  were  convinced  that 
Tryon  projected  it  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  love  of  personal  display.  Commissioners  were  appoint* 
ed,  and  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  Tryon  marched  at  the  head  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  *^  ostensibly  to  protect  the  surveyors.^'  He  made  such  a  display  of  himself  before  the  grave 
sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees,  that  they  gave  him  the  just,  though  unenviable  title  of  **  The  great 
vfotf  of  North  Carolina  /" 

*  The  legal  fee  for  drawing  a  deed  was  one  dollar.  Many  lawyers  charged  five  dollars.  This  is  a  sin- 
gle example  of  their  extortion.  Thomas  Frohock,  who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Salisbury,  was  another  extortioner,  who  was  detested  by  the  people.  He  frequently  charged  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  marriage  license.  When  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  time,  it  was  equal  to  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  at  the  present  day.  Many  inhabitants  along  the  Yadkin  dispensed  with  the  license,  took  each 
other  "  for  better,  or  for  worse,"  unofficially,  and  considered  themselves  as  married,  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

*  Sir  Wmiam  was  an  excessively  vain  man.    Upon  a  cenotaph,  at  his  seat  at  Clifton  Down,  near  Bristol,  England,  he  had 
ttda  inaeiiptlon  placed :  *•  Hert  IU$  i A«  wutktr  of  Sir  mUiam  Draper r  t  Hitiarf  of  North  Carolinm,  iL,  936. 
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men,  to  arrest  Herman  Husband  and  William  Hunter,  on  a  charge  of  riotous  conduct. 
These,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Regulators,  were  seized  and  cast  into  Hillsbor* 
•  Mht  1.  ^"^^  jail'^  The  whole  country  was  aroused  by  this  treachery,  and  a  large  body 
1768.  of  the  people,  led  by  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  a  brave  old  Scotchman  of  three-score- 
and-ten  years,  marched  toward  Hillsborough  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

Fanning  and  Edwards,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Hamilton,  were  alarmed,  and  released 
the  prisoners  just  as  the  people  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eno,  opposite  Hillsborough.  Fan- 
ning, with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  other,  went  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  urged  Hamilton  not  to  march  into  the  town,  and  asked  him  to  send  a 
horse  oyer  that  he  might  cross,  give  the  people  refreshments,  and  have  a  friendly  talk. 
Hamilton  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  wolf  in  sheep*s  clothing.  "  Ye*re  nane  too  gude  to 
wade,  and  wade  ye  shall,  if  ye  come  over !"  shouted  Hamilton.  Fanning  did  wade  the 
stream,  but  his  words  and  his  liquor  were  alike  rejected.'  Edwards  then  rode  over,  and 
solemnly  assured  the  people  that  if  they  would  quietly  disperse,  all  their  grievances  shonld 
be  redressed.  The  confiding  people  cried  out,  "  Agreed  !  agreed  !"  and,  marching  back  to- 
k  Mar  SI  ward  Maddock's  Mills,  they  held  a  meeting  at  G-eorge  Sally's  the  next  day,^  to 
1768.  consult  upon  the  public  good.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  and  sent  Rednap  Howell 
and  James  Hunter  to  lay  it  before  the  governor,  at  Brunswick.  It  was  most  respectful,  yet 
Tryon,  in  imitation  of  his  royal  master,  haughtily  spumed  it.  He  commanded  the  deputies 
to  return  to  their  houses,  warn  their  associates  to  desist  from  holding  meetings,  disband  the 
association,  and  be  content  to  pay  the  taxes !  He  then  graciously  promised  them  to  visit 
Hillsborough  within  a  month,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

Tryon  and  some  of  his  council  met  at  Hillsborough  early  in  July.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, which,  for  a  moment,  deceived  the  people  into  a  belief  that  justice  was  about  to  bear 
rule,  and  that  the  infamous  system  of  extortion  was  to  be  repressed.  They  were  again  de- 
ceived. Instead  of  mediator,  the  governor  appeared  as  a  judge ;  instead  of  defending  the 
oppressed,  he  encouraged  the  oppressors.  He  went  into  Mecklenburg,  raised  a  large  body 
of  troops,  and  marched  from  Salisbury  to  Hillsborough  with  the  parade  of  a  conqueror. 
But  this  display  did  not  frighten  the  people.  He  sent  the  sheriETto  collect  the  taxes ;  that 
officer  was  driven  back  to  Hillsborough  by  the  excited  populace.  The  governor  was  exe- 
crated for  his  false  and  temporizing  conduct,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  Regulators  was  ap- 
prehended. From  the  eleventh  of  August  until  the  twenty-second  of  September,  when 
Husband  and  others  would  be  tried  before  the  Superior  Court,  the  militia  were  held  in 
readiness  to  oppose  any  insurgents,  and  Tryon  remained  until  the  trials  were  over.  On  the 
opening  of  the  court,  three  thousand  people  from  the  surrounding  country  encamped  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  but,  true  to  a  promise  they  had  made*  not  to  obstruct  the  course 
of  justice,  they  were  quiet.  Husband  was  acquitted  ;  Hunter  and  two  others  were  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  while  Fanning,  who  was  tried  under  seven  indictments  for  extortion, 
and  was  found  guilty,  was  lined  one  penny  on  each  !'  The  judges  upon  the  bench,  on  this 
occasion,  were  Martin  Howard,  chief  justice,  and  Maurice  Moore  and  Richard  Henderson, 

associates.  The  governor,  perceiving  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  mock- 
ery of  justice,  speedily  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  a  gecieral  pardon  to  all  the  Regu- 
lators except  thirteen  whom  he  oonsid- 

^  Dr.  Caruthers,  in  his  Life  of  Caldwell,  has  preserved  the  two  foUowing  verses  of  a  doggerel  poem  of 
eight  stanzas,  composed  on  the  occasion : 

**  At  length  their  head  mtn  they  >eat  oat  With  hat  in  haad,  at  our  cooimand, 

To  save  their  town  from  fire :  To  aalnte  at  every  one,  air, 

To  lee  Ned  Fanning  wade  Eno,  And  after  that,  kept  off  hi*  hat, 

Brave  boys,  you'd  all  adnaire.  To  aahite  old  Hamilton,  air.** 

'  The  governor  had  demanded  that  twelve  wealthy  men  should  meet  him  at  Salisbury,  on  the  twenty, 
firth  of  August,  and  execute  a  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  $5000,  as  security  that  the  Regulators  should  keep 
the  peace  during  the  trials.  This  request  was  refused,  but  a  promise  to  abstain  from  violence  was  made 
and  Ceiithfully  kept.  '  Statement  of  Herman  Husband.     Record  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Hillsborough. 
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ered  as  the  principal  leaders.^  By  this  act  of  apparent  clemency  he  hoped  to  pacify  the 
disturbed  public  mind.  Satisfying  himself  that  quiet  would  now  prevail,  he  returned  to  his 
palace  at  Newbern,  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  better  man. 

For  almost  two  years  comparative  quiet  prevailed  ;  not  the  quiet  of  abject  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  but  the  quiet  of  inactive  anarchy.  The  sheriffs  dared  not  enforce 
their  claims,  and  the  evident  impuissance  of  government  made  the  Regulators  bold.  Finally, 
many  unprincipled  men,  who  espoused  their  cause  in  order  to  benefit  by  change,  committed 
acts  of  violence  which  all  good  patriots  deplored.  The  records  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Hillsborough  show  evidence  of  a  lawlessness,  in  1770,  quite  incompatible  with  order  and 
justice ;  and  yet,  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  court 
at  the  September  term  of  that  year,  it  must  be  inferred  that  sufficient  cause  existed  to  war- 
rant,  in  a  great  degree,  their  rebellious  proceedings.'  An  excited  populace  gathered  there  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  and  committed  acts  which  Husband  and  Howell,  and  their  com- 
patriots, would  doubtless  have  prevented,  if 
CZf^  ^  ^^®*'  power.     But  reason  and  prudence 

^^m ^£,4  J7^    ^y^  '     *'®  ^^^  strangers  to  a  mob.     Not  content 

^^  i^^"^^/^^^^f^  ^jth  impeding  the  course  of  justice  by  driv- 

^^^  ^'-'^  ing  the  judge  from  the  bench  and  the  ad- 

^^  vocatcs  from   the   forum,  the  Regulators 

/ ^     J  ^  severely  beat  a  lawyer  in  the  street,  named 

^Yyf       /2  ^^^       //—  John  Williams,  and  dragged  Fanning  out 

-w^'^V^  /fT'/V/Z/?^/^      {:^^l,^^rty  of  the  court-house  by  his  heels,  beat  him 

Fannino's  Autog&afh.  with  rods,  and  kept  him  in  confinement dur- 

'  The  names  of  these  "  outlaws^*  were  James  Hunter,  Ninian  Bel)  Hamilton,  Peter  Craven,  Isaack  Jack- 
son, Herman  Husband,  Matthew  Hamilton,  William  Payne,  Malichi  Tyke,  William  Moflat,  Christopher  Na- 
lion,  Solomon  Goflf,  and  John  O'Neil.    These  were  some  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  of  western  North  Carolina. 

'  While  in  Hillsborough,  in  January,  1849, 1  was  permitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  old  records:  ** Monday,  September  24th,  1770.  Several  persons  styling 
themselves  Rej^ulators,  assembled  together  in  the  court-yard,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James 
Hunter,  Rednap  Howell,  William  Butler,  Samuel  Divinny,  and  many  others,  insulted  some  of  the  centlemea 
of  the  bar,  and  in  a  riotous  manner  went  into  the  court-house  and  forcibly  carried  out  some  of  the  attorn- 
eys, and  in  a  cruel  manner  beat  them.  They  then  insisted  that  the  judge  (Richard  Henderson  being  the 
only  one  on  the  bench)  should  proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been  indicted  at  a  former  court, 
and  that  the  jury  should  be  taken  out  of  their  party.  Therefore,  the  judge  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed 
with  honor  to  himself,  and  justice  to  his  country,  adjourned  the  court  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  made  his  escape.^*  The  court,  of  course,  did  not  convene  on  the  next  day, 
and  instead  of  a  record  of  judicial  proceedings,  I  found  the  following  entry:  ^^  March  term,  1771.  The 
persons  styling  themselves  Regulators,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James  Hunter,  Rednap  How- 
ell,* William  Butler,  and  Samuel  Divinny,  still  continuing  their  riotous  meetings,  and  severely  threatening 
the  judges,  lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  prevented  any  of  the  judges  or  lawyers  attending. 
Therefore,  the  court  continues  adjourned  until  the  next  September  term."  These  entries  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Fanning. 

*  Bednap  HoweU  was  from  New  Jersey,  and  wat  a  brotiier  of  Richard  Howell  a  patriot  of  the  ReTolatlon,  and  goTemor  of 
that  atate.  Like  hia  1>rotber  (who  wrote  the  ode  of  welcome  to  Washington  printed  on  page  245),  he  wat  endowed  with  po- 
etic genina,  and  compoeed  about  forty  songs  during  the  Regulator  moTements.  He  taught  school  somewhere  on  the  Deep 
Rirer,  and  wm  a  man  of  quite  extensire  influence.  Like  Frenesu,  at  a  later  day,  he  gave  obnoxious  officials  many  serere  thrusts. 
Eb  thus  hits  Frohock  and  Fanning : 

*■  Says  Frohock  to  Fanning,  to  tell  the  piain  trntii.  Says  Fanning  to  Frohock,  *tis  a  folly  to  lie ; 

When  I  came  to  this  country  I  was  but  a  youth ;  I  rode  an  old  mare  that  was  blind  of  ab  eye ; 

My  father  sent  for  me ;  I  wa'nt  worth  a  cross,  Five  shillings  in  money  I  had  in  my  purse. 

And  then  my  fint  study  was  to  steal  for  a  horae.  My  coat  it  was  patched,  but  not  much  the  worse  ; 

I  quickly  got  credit,  and  then  ran  away.  But  now  we've  got  rich,  and  'tis  very  well  known 

And  haT*n't  paid  for  him  to  this  very  day  That  well  do  very  well  if  they*!!  let  us  alone." 

In  a  aong  which  became  very  popular.  Howell  thus  lampooned  Colonel  Fanning : 

"  When  Fanning  first  to  Orange  came,  lioth  man  snd  mare  wa'n't  worUi  live  pounds, 

He  looked  both  pale  and  wan;  As  I've  been  often  told. 

An  old  patched  eoat  upon  his  back—  But  by  his  civil  robberies 

An  old  mare  he  rode  on.  He's  laced  his  coat  with  gold." 

Ib  1771,  a  pamphlet  waa  published  in  Boston,  entitled  **  A  Fan  for  Fanning,  and  a  Touch  for  Tryoo ;  containing  an  Impartial 
Aeeoant  of  the  Rise  and  Progr^a  of  tlie  ao-much>taIked-of  Regulators  in  North  Carolina.  By  Regnlos.'*  In  this  panphleir 
Tryon  and  Fannliig  were  suiBciently  scorched  to  need  a  "  fan." 
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icg  the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  when  they  diuovered  that  the  judge  had  escaped, 
they  beat  FBimlng  again,  demoliihed  his  costly  furniture,  and  pulled  down  hia  house.  Thej 
intended  to  burn  it,  but  the  wind  was  high,  and  they  apprehended  the  destruclion  Dfotbn 
property,'  These  proceedings  were  highly  disgraceful,  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  Fanning 
was  condemned  by  all  right-minded  men. 

When  this  violence  was  completed,  they  repaired  to  the  court-house,  and  appointed  i 

■ohool master  of  Randolph  county,  named  Yorke,  clerk ;  chose  one  of  their  number  foi 

p  ff  £         ^M    i"<Jge;  took  up  the  ser- 

,      ^  .   J     ^    f  f  ^-p  and  adjudicated  them, 

/if^^    J^d^tTk^t/l"^  ^-^ — '  making  Fanning  ple«l 

«^HW  ^f^rn^x/*^^^  s.^^-^-^  1,^.  ,„a  then  decided 

/'  several  suits.      As  ibx 

Youi'i  ADTCHiuni.  whole  proceedings  were 

intended  as  a  farce,  their  decisions  were  perfectly  ridiculous,  while  some  of  the  "  reiD&rki' 
by  Yorke  were  vulgar  and  profane.* 

grove  on  King  Streat 
□fil  to  powess  any  inlerMt. 

Edmund  Fimnixo  was  a  native  of  Long  Ulsnd,  Nev  ¥<irk,  son  ol  Colonel  Pbioeu  Fanning.     He  cu 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and  ij^radoateil  wiih  honor  in  1TST.     He  soon  aderward  went  (o  Nonh  Caroiim, 
and  began  tbe  proression  of  a  lawyer  al  Hillsborough,  then  aalled  Cbildsboroegh.      In  IT60,  the  decree  irf 
L.L.D.  WM  conferred  upon  him  by  bis  alma  matir.     Id  1763,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  Omnge  coottij, 
and  in  1 765  was  made  clerk  of  tbe  Superior  Court  at  Hillsbomugh. 
He  also  represented  Orange  county  in  tbe  CnlDnial  Lcgblature.    In 
common  with  other  lawyers,  be  appears  to  have  exacted  eiorbiiaal 
fees  for  legal  services,  and  consequently  incurred  the  dislike  of  tbt 
people,  which  was  finally  manifested  by  acts  of  violence.      He  accom- 
panied Governor  Trjon  to  New  York,  in  1 77 1,  as  his  secretary.    Gor- 
emor  Martin  ai>ked  the  Legislature  lo  indemnify  Colonel  Fanning  fm 
his  losses  i  the  representatives  of  the  people  rebuked  the  governor  Cx 
presenting  such  a  petition.    In  ITTH,  General  Howe  gave  FanninjF  ihe 
commission  of  colonel,  and  he  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  called  the 
King's  Jlmtrican  Btgimtnl  of  Fool.      He  was  afterward  appointed  lo 
(he  lucrative  office  of  surveyor  general,  which  be  retained  unlit  hi' 
flight,  with  other  Loyalists,  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1783.      In  1786  he  was 
made  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1794  he  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.    He  held  ibe  lalter  ofiice  about 
'  *  nineteen  years,  a  part  of  which  time  he  was  also  a  brigadier  in  Ihe 

hBwvn  FAmoBO.  g^j,j^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  received  bis  commission  in  1808-     He  mairifd 

in  Nova  Scotia,  where  some  of  his  family  yet  reside.  General  Fanning  died  in  London,  in  1816,  at  the  >ge 
of  about  eighly-one  years.  His  widow  and  two  daughters  yet  (1852)  survive.  One  daughter.  Lady  Wood, 
a  widow,  resides  near  London  with  her  mother;  the  other,  wife  of  Captain  Bentwick  Cumbcrisnd,  ■ 
nephew  of  Lord  Benlwick,  resides  at  Charlotte's  Town,  New  Brunswick.  I  am  indebted  to  John  Faonuig 
Watson,  Esq.,  the  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  the  portrait  here  given. 

General  Fanulng's  early  career,  while  in  North  Carolina,  seems  not  to  have  given  promise  of  that  life  cT 
usefulness  whicb  he  exhibited  after  leaving  Republican  America.  It  has  been  recorded,  it  is  true,  by  par- 
tisan pens,  yet  it  ia  said  that  he  often  exprr-ssed  regrets  for  bis  indiscreet  course  at  Hillsborough.  His  iftn 
life  bore  no  reproaches,  and  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  (1818),  when  noting  his  death,  remarked,  "Tbt 
world  contained  no  better  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

'  The  fac  similes  here  given  of  the  writing  of  Fanning  and  Yorke  are  copies  which  I  made  from  tbe  cri^- 
inal  in  the  old  record  book.  The  first  shows  the  names  of  parties  to  tbe  suit  entered  by  Fanning  mi  lbs 
record.  The  mock  court,  of  course,  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  Smith,  and  opposite  these  names  sed 
the  record  of  the  verdict,  Yorke  wrote,  with  a  wretnbed  pen,  the  sentence  here  engraved  :  "  Fanning  peyi 
coit,  but  laui  nolhing."  He  being  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  lawyer,  the  costs  were  payable  to  hinuelf. 
and  BO  bo  lost  nothing.  Yorke  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  Ihe  vsr 
,  of  the  Revolution  was  progressing,  he  became  the  terror  of  the  Loyalists  in  that  region.  An  oU  man  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allamance,  vho  knew  him  well,  related  to  me  an  instance  of  his  daring.  On  one  occasion, 
while  Cornwallis  was  marching  viclorioosly  through  that  section,  Yorke,  while  riding  on  horseback  in  tbt 
neighborhood  of  the  Deep  Eiver,  was  nearly  auriounded  by  a  hand  of  Tories.     He  iparred  his  hone  toward 
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BlUitary  Expedition  against  tha  Repdaton.       Bad  Treatment  of  Hoaband.       Tryon'a  March  to  HilUborongh.       Hii  Offlcen. 

Judge  Henderson,  who  was  driven  from  the  bench,  called  upon  Tryon  to  restore  order  in 
his  district.  The  governor  perceived  that  a  temporizing  policy  would  no  longer  be  expedi- 
ent, and  resolved  to  employ  the  military  force  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Regula- 
tors. He  deferred  operations,  however,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  December. 
Herman  Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  from  Orange,  and  there  were  others 
in  that  body  who  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  people.  Various  measures  were  proposed 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Regulators ;  and  among  others,  four  new  counties  were  formed 
of  portions  of  Orange,  Cumberland,  and  Johnson.^  Finally,  when  the  Legislature  was  about 
to  adjourn  without  authorizing  a  military  expedition,  information  came  that  the  Regulators 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  with  the  intention  of  march- 
ing upon  Newbern,  having  heard  that  their  representative  (Husband)  had  been  imprisoned.* 
The  Assembly  immediately  voted  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  governor.  The 
alarmed  chief  magistrate  fortified  his  palace,  and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  defense.  He 
also  issued  a  proclamation, ^  and  orders  to  the  colonels  of  the  counties  in  the  vicinity,  ^^^^  ^ 
to  have  the  militia  in  readiness.  These  precautions  were  unnecessary,  for  the  Reg-  i77i.' 
ulators,  after  crossing  the  Haw,  a  few  miles  above  Pittsborough,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
one  thousand,  met  Husband  on  his  way  home,  and  retraced  their  steps. 

The  governor  soon  issued  another  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder,  shot,  or 
lead,  until  further  notice.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Regulators  supplying  themselves  with 
munitions  of  war.  This  measure  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  excitement,  and  finally,  the 
governor  becoming  again  alarmed,  he  made  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  through  his  coun<*il. 
That  body  authorized  him  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  march  into  the  rebellious  districts 
and  establish  law  and  order.  The  governor  issued  a  circular^  to  the  colonels,  |,  ^g^^^  ^g 
ordering  them  to  select  fifty  volunteers  from  their  respective  regiments  and  send  i^^- 
tliem  to  Newbern.  With  about  three  hundred  militia-men,  a  small  train  of  artillery,  some 
baggage  wagons,  and  several  personal  friends,  Tryon  left  Newbern  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April.  On  the  fourth  of  May  he  encamped  on  the  Eiio,  having  been  re-enforced  by  detach- 
ments on  the  way.*  General  Hugh  Waddel  was  directed  to  collect  the  forces  from  the 
western  counties,  rendezvous  at  Salisbury,  and  join  the  governor  in  Orange  (now  Guilford) 
county.  While  he  was  waiting  at  Salisbury  for  the  arrival  of  powder  from  Charleston,  a 
company  of  men  assembled  in  Cabarras  county,  blackened  their  faces,  intercepted  the  convoy 
with  the  ammunition,  between  Charlotte  and  Salisbury,  routed  the  guard,  and  destroyed*  the 
powder. 

the  river,  his  enemies  in  hot  parsuit.  Reaching  the  bank,  he  discovered  he  was  upon  a  cliff  almost  fifty 
feet  above  the  stream,  and  sloping  from  the  top.  The  Tories  were  too  close  to  allow  him  to  escape  along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Gathering  the  reins  tightly  in  his  hands,  he  spurred  his  strong  horse  over  the 
precipice.  The  force  of  the  descent  was  partially  broken  by  the  horse  striking  the  smooth  sloping  sorface 
of  the  rook,  when  half  way  down.  Fortonately  the  water  was  deep  below,  and  horse  and  rider,  rising  to 
the  surface,  escaped  unhurt.  It  was  a  much  greater  feat  than  Putnam^s  at  Horse  Neck. 
*  These  were  Guilford,  Chatham,  Wake,  and  Surrey. 

'  Tryon,  who  feared  and  hated  Husband,  procured  the  preferment  of  several  charges  against  him,  and  he 
was  finally  arrested,  by  order  of  the  council,  and  imprisoned  for  several  days.  The  charges,  on  investiga- 
tion, were  not  sustained,  and  he  was  released. 

'  Colonel  Joseph  Leech  commanded  the  infantry,  Captain  Moore  the  artillery,  and  Captain  Neale  a  com- 
pany of  rangers.  On  his  way  to  the  £no,  he  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  from  Hanover,  under  Colonel  John  Ashe ; 
another  from  Carteret,  under  Colonel  Craig ;  another  from 
Johnston,  under  Colonel  William  Thompson ;  another  from 
Beaufort,  under  Colonel  Need  ham  Bryan ;  another  from 
Wake,  under  Colonel  Johnson  Hinton  ;  and  at  his  camp  on 
the  Eno,  he  was  joined  by  Fanning,  with  a  corps  of  clerks, 
constables,  sheriflfs,  and  other  materials  of  a  similar  kind. 
^  ^y^  ^C^j^'C^^J     '^^  signatures  here  given,  of  two  of  Tryon's  officers  on 

this  occasion,  I  copied  from  original  committee  reports  to 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  now  in  possession  of  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Hawks.  Some  of  these  officers  were  afterward  active  patriots.  Several  other  signatures  of  North 
Carolina  men  given  in  this  work,  I  copied  from  the  same  documents. 
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Dlspenion  of  Waddel'i  Troopt.  Tryon's  March  toward  the  Allamance.  Dr.  Caldweir*  BCediatkuL  Battle. 

Greneral  Waddel  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,i^  intend- 
ing to  join  Governor  Try  on.  He  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  re* 
ceived  a  message  from  a  body  of  Regulators,  warning  him  to  halt  or  retreat.  Finding  that 
many  of  his  men  were  averse  to  fighting,  and  that  others  were  favorable  to  the  Regulators, 
and  were  thinning  his  ranks  by  desertions,  he  retreated  across  the  Yadkin,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  insurgents.  They  surrounded  Waddel's  small  army,  and  took  several  of  them  prisoners, 
afler  a  slight  skirmish.     The  general  and  a  few  followers  escaped  to  Salisbury. 

Tryon,  informed  of  the  disaster  of  Waddel,  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  Eno,  crossed  the 
Haw  just  below  the  Falls, ^  and  pressed  forward  toward  the  Allamance,  where  he 
understood  the  Regulators  were  collecting  in  force  t>n  the  Salisbury  Road.  He 
encamped  very  near  the  scene  of  Colonel  Pyles's  defeat  in  1781,  within  six  miles  of  the  in- 
surgents, just  at  sunset,  and  during  the  night  sent  out  some  scouts  to  reconnoiter.'  On  the 
fifleenth  he  received  a  message  from  the  Regulators,  proposing  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
demanding  an  answer  within  four  hours.*  He  promised  a  response  by  noon  the  next  day. 
At  dawn  the  following  morningc  he  crossed  the  Allamance,  a  little  above  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Holt  and  Carrigan's  cotton  factory,  and  marched  silently  and  undiscov- 
ered along  the  Salisbury  Road,  until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  of  the  Regulators,  where 
he  formed  his  line  in  battle  order.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  there,  with  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners, now  visited  the  governor  a  second  time,  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  a  promise  made 
the  night  before  to  abstain  from  bloodshed  ;  but  Tryon  demanded  unconditional  submission. 
Both  parties  advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  when  Tryon  sent  a  mag- 
istrate, with  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  Regulators  to  disperse  within  an  hour.  Robert 
Thompson,  an  amiable,  but  bold,  outspoken  man,  who  had  gone  to  Tryon 's  camp  to  negoti- 
ate, was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  Indignant  because  of  such  perfidy,  he  told  the  governor 
some  plain  truths,  and  was  about  to  leave  for  the  ranks  of  the  Regulators,  when  the  irritated 
governor  snatched  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  a  militia-man  and  shot  Thompson  dead.  Tryon 
perceived  his  folly  in  a  moment,  and  sent  dut  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Regulators  had  seen 
Thompson  fall,  and,  deeply  exasperated,  they  paid  no  respect  due  to  a  flag,  and  immediately 
fired  upon  it.*  At  this  moment  Dr.  Caldwell  rode  along  the  lines  and  urged  his  people  and 
their  friends  to  disperse ;  and  had  an  equal  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed  guided  the  will  of 
Tryon,  valuable  lives  might  have  been  spared.  But  he  took  counsel  of  his  passions,  and 
gave  the  word  "  Fire  .'**  The  militia  hesitated,  and  the  Regulators  dared  them  to  fire. 
Maddened  with  rage,  the  governor  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted  <*  Fire  !  fire  on  them,  or 
on  me  !"  A  volley  ensued,  and  the  cannons  were  discharged  with  deadly  efl^ect.  The  fire 
was  returned,  and  the  governor's  hat  was  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  He  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  but  the  bearer  immediately  fell.  Some  young  men  among  the  Regulators  rushed  for- 
ward and  took  possession  of  the  cannons.  They  did  not  know  how  to  manage  them,  and 
soon  abandoned  them.  The  military  now  fired  with  vigor,  and  the  Regulators  fell  back  to 
a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  verge  of  a  ravine,  not,  however,  until  their  scanty  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted.     They  had  no  acknowledged  leader  ;*  for  as  soon  as  it  was  evident 

^  Colonel  Ashe  and  Captain  John  Walker,  who  were  out  reconnoitering,  were  caught  by  the  Regulators, 
tied  to  a  tree,  severely  whipped,  and  detained  as  prisoners.  The  great  body  of  the  Regulators  in  camp 
censured  this  cruelty  and  disclaimed  approval. 

'  The  Reverend  David  Caldwell,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  many  of  whose  congregation  were  with  the  Regula- 
tors, was  the  messenger  on  this  occasion,  and  received  from  Tryon  the  most  positive  assurances  that  oo 
blood  should  be  shed  unless  the  insurgents  should  be  the  first  aggressors.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  pare  patrioc, 
and  during  the  war  which  ensued  a  few  years  later,  himself  and  family  were  great  sufferers  for  '^conscience' 
sake.'' 

'  Tradition  currently  reported  that  Donald  Malcolm,  one  of  Governor  Tryon's  aids,  and  who  was  after 
ward  a  very  obnoxious  under-officer  of  the  customs  at  Boston,  was  the  bearer  of  the  flag.  When  the  fir- 
ing commenced,  he  retreated  with  safety  to  his  person,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  buttons  of  his 
small  clothes  leave  their  fastenings.  Trumbull,  in  his  M'Fingall,  with  rather  more  w^it  than  modesty,  no- 
tices the  circumstance  in  four  lines. 

^  Captain  Montgomery,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Mountain  Boys,  vras  considered  the  principal 
leader,  if  any  might  be  called  by  that  name.  He  was  killed  by  the  second  fire  of  the  cannon,  when  mosl 
of  the  Regulators  fled.     James  Pugh,  a  young  gunsmith  from  Hillsborough,  and  three  others,  shielded  by 
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that  blood  would  bo  shed.  Herman  Husband,  the  muI  of  the  agitation,  declaied  that  his 

peace  priaciplei  ai  a  Q     ' 

off,  and  was  not  seen  a^ 

olution.      Charity  mut 

the  leader  of  iho  Regu 

to  asHmble  for  resistai 

fusion  when  the  conflic 

erty  in  his  own  way. 

eaily  conflict — that^r 

ence — they  were  not  »i 

vivors  were  among  the 

of  Cornwallw  a  few  y' 

the  Kegulalorg  and  twi 

militia  fell  in  that  coi 

great  number  on  both  i 

wounded.'    Tryon,  in  b 

port,  said,  "  Tbe'losa  o 

our  army  in  killed, 

wounded,  and  mis»- 

ing,     amounted     to 

■bout  sixty  men." 

The  admitted  ex- 
cesses of  the  Regu-  '' 
lalors  afford  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  cruelly 
of  Tryon  after  the 
battle  on  the  Alla- 
inance.  With  the 
implacable  spirit  of 

revenge,  he  spent  his  wrath  upon  his  prisoners,  and  some  of  his  acts  were  worthy  only  of  a  bar- 
barian.'    Having  rested  a  few  days  near  the  battle-ground,  he  went  on  as  far  as  the  Yadkin, 

■  hdge  of  Tocks  on  ibe  edge  of  a  ravine,  did  gnat  execalion  with  riflei.  Pugh  Bred  while  (be  aiher>  load- 
ed, ind  he  hilled  fifteen  men.     He  «u  made  prUoner,  and  wu  one  of  six  who  were  hung  at  Hilli borough. 

'  Martin,  WilliamKin,  Cimlhers,  Foote. 

■  This  view  is  Trom  Ibe  south  aide  of  the  Salisbury  Road,  which  is  marked  b;  the  fence  on  the  left.  The 
belli (i^erenls  confrDnted  in  Ibe  open  field  seen  on  the  north  of  the  roed,  beyond  the  fenoe.  Between  the 
blasted  pine,  to  which  a  muscadine  is  clinging,  and  the  road,  on  the  edge  o(  a  imall  morass,  sevenl  of 
tboss  who  were  slain  in  thai  engagement  were  baried.  I  saw  Ibe  moundi  oT  foar  graves  by  the  fence, 
where  the  sheep,  seen  in  ihe  piotnre,  are  standing.  The  tree  by  ihe  road  tide  u  a  venerable  oak,  in  wbiob 
are  a  few  scars  produced  by  the  bullets. 

*  Among  his  victims  was  a  young  carpenter  of  HillsboroDgh,  named  James  Few.  He  was  Ihe  sole  sup- 
port of  his  widowed  mother,  and  had  snOered  greatly,  it  is  said,  at  the  bands  of  Fanning.  Yoon);  Few  al- 
leged that  he  bad  not  only  made  him  feel  the  curM  of  his  eiaotions,  bat  had  aolnally  sednced  ■  young  girl 
wbo  was  bis  betrothed.  Driven  to  madness,  be  joined  the  Regolaton,  was  taken  priioner,  and  was  huog 
on  the  night  alter  the  battle,  without  trial,  and  without  witnessing  friends.*  Justice  to  the  dead,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  troth  of  hislory,  demand  the  acknowledgmsnt  Ihsl  Ibis  story,  like  Ibe  apocryphal  one  thai  the 
Regnlalors  cut  oS  Fanning's  ears,!  needs  conBrmation,  and  rests  solely  npon  uncertain  tradition.  It  is  fur- 
ther related  that  Tryon  destroyed  the  property  of  Few's  mother  when  be  reached  Hilliborongb  1 

Captain  Messer,  who  was  made  prisoner,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  the  day  alter  the  battle.  His 
wife,  informed  of  his  intended  bte,  butened  to  him  with  her  little  son,  a  lad  ten  yean  old.  She  pleaded 
for  her  hoaband's  life  in  vain.  Messer  was  led  to  execution,  while  his  wife  lay  weeping  upon  the  ground, 
her  boy  by  her  side.  Just  as  Messer  was  to  be  drawa  up,  the  boy  went  to  Tryon  and  said,  "  Sir,  hang  me, 
and  let  my  father  live."  "  Who  told  you  to  say  that  7"  said  Ihe  governor.  "  Nobody,"  replied  the  lad. 
"And  why,"  said  ihe  govemor,  "do  yon  ask  that?"  "Because,"  the  boy  replied,  "  if  yon  hang  my  father, 
my  mother  will  die,  and  ihe  children  wilt  perish."     The  heart  of  the  governor  was  touched,  and  be  said, 

•  Foele'i  SktuAa  tf  Tforik  CBraUwt,  p^M  81.  6a. 

I  Bea  JobnHw'*  TVnHitnj  m^  SBiUlicnat  of  On  Kittliuln,  page  173. 
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Tryon'f  PriBonera  exhibited  In  Chains.     Execution  of  Six  of  them.     Effect  of  the  Regulator  MoTement     Career  ot  Hoabaid. 

^ * 

a  Haw  17  And,  after  issuing  a  proclamation^  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms 
1771.  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  tenth  of  July,  except  a  few  whom  he  named, 
he  made  a  circuitous  route  through  Stokes,  Rockingham,  and  Guilford  counties,  back  to  Hills- 
borough, exhibiting  his  prisoners  in  chains  in  the  villages  through  which  he  passed.  He  exact- 
ed an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people ;  levied  contributions  of  provisions  ;  chastised  those 
who  dared  to  offend  him ;  and  at  Hillsborough  he  ofiered  a  large  reward  for  the  bodies  of  Hus- 
band and  other  Regulators,  "  dead  or  alive."*  On  his  march  he  held  courts-martial  for  try. 
ing  civil  cases,  burned  houses,  and  destroyed  the  crops  of  inoffensive  people.  At  Hillsbor- 
ough he  held  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  his  prisoners.  Twelve  were  condemned  to  suf- 
b  Jane  19  ^^^  death  ;  six  were  reprieved,  and  the  others  were  hung.b  among  whom  was  Captain 
1771.  Messer,  whose  life  had  been  spared  a  few  days  before  by  the  intercession  of  his  lit- 
tle child.  His  thirst  for  revenge  satiated,  Tryon  returned  to  his  palace  at  Newbern,  where 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  having  been  called  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  Joseph  Martin  succeeded  him  as  governor,  and  acted  with  judgment. 
He  so  conciliated  the  Regulators  that  many  of  them  were  firm  Loyalists  when  the  governor 
was  finally  driven  away  by  the  Whigs. 

The  movements  of  the  Regulators  and  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance,  form 
an  important  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Revolution.  Their  Resistance  arose  from  oppres- 
sions more  personal  and  real  than  those  which  aroused  the  people  of  New  England.  It  was 
not  wholly  the  abstract  idea  of  freedom  for  which  they  contended  ;  their  strife  consisted  of 
efibrts  to  relieve  themselves  of  actual  burdens.  While  the  tea-duty  was  but  a  "  pepper-corn 
tribute,"  imposing  no  real  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  in  New  England,  extor- 
tion in  every  form,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  was  eating  out  the  substance  of  the  working-men 
in  North  Carolina.  Implied  despotism  armed  the  New  Englanders ;  actual  despotism  pan- 
oplied the  Carolinians.  Each  were  equally  patriotic,  and  deserve  our  reverent  gratitude. 
The  defeat  on  the  Allamance  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  ;  and  many,  determined 
no  longer  to  suffer  the  oppressions  of  extortioners,  abandoned  their  homes,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  went  beyond  the  mountains,  and  began  settlements  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  happily  expressed  it, 
**  Like  the  mammoth,  they  shook  the  bolt  from  their  brow,  and  crossed  the  mountains." 

While  the  Regulator  movement  planted  deep  the  seeds  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance  was  disastrous  in  its  subsequent  effects.  The  people, 
from  whom  Tryon  wrung  an  oath  of  allegiance,  were  conscientious,  and  held  a  vow  in  deep 
reverence.  Nothing  could  make  them  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty ;  and  when  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Revolution  fully  commenced,  hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  patri- 
ots, felt  bound  by  that  oath  to  remain  passive.  Hundreds  of  men,  with  strong  hearts  and 
hands,  would  have  flocked  around  the  standards  of  Gates  and  Greene,  in  Guilford,  Orange, 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  had  not  their  oath  been  held  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  even 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  king  could  no  longer  protect  them.  Loyalty  to  conscience, 
not  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolutionists,  made  these  men  passive  ;  for  their  friends 
and  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yadkin,  where  Tryon's  oath  was  not  exacted,  were 
among  those  who  earliest  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

The  course  of  Governor  Martin  was  generally  so  judicious,  that  the  people  of  North  Car- 


"  Yonr  father  shall  not  be  hanged  to-day."  Messer  was  offered  his  liberty  if  he  woald  bring  Hasband  back. 
He  consented,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  kept  as  hostages.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  daJ^ 
and  reported  that  be  overtook  Husband  in  Virginia,  but  could  not  bring  him.  Mesaer  was  immediately 
bound,  and,  after  being  exhibited  with  the  other  prisoners,  was  hung  at  Hillsborough. 

'  Husband  fled  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  near  Pittsburgh.  He  went  to  North  Carolina  Oo  basiness 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  did  not  remain  long.  In  1794  he  was  concerned  in  the  *'  Whisky  lo* 
surrection,"  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  with  BrackeDridge, 
Bradford,  and  Gallatin.  Husband  was  arrested,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Philadelphia,  where  be  was  par- 
doned, through  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Caldwell  who  happened  to  be  there.  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  North  Car- 
olina senators.  He  met  his  wife  on  his  return  home,  and  died  at  an  inn  before  he  reached  his  own  neigh- 
borhood.    Hasband  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  some  years. 
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olina  were  not  very  restive,  while  the  Northern  colonies  were  all  on  fire  with  rebellion  in 
1774.     Yet  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Port  Bill, 
was  general  and  sincere,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington  and  other  towns  made  large 
contributions  for  their  relief.     When  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  respecting  allegi- 
ance to,  or  independence  of  the  British  crown,  very  many  remained  loyal,  and  the  ardent 
Whigs  required  the  full  exercise  of  all  their  zeal  to  leaVen  the  inactive  population  of  the 
state.     The  efficient  machinery  of  corresponding  committees  was  put  in  operation  early. 
In  December,  1773,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  Virginia,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  correspondence,  was  received  by  the  Assembly  of  North  Car- 
olina and  approved  of     A  committee  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  be  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious in  the  performance  of  their  duties.'     Govern-  Ct- 
or  Martin  was  then  in  New  York,  and  the  duties  of  his           if  0     '       /V  // 
office  devolved  upon  James  Hasell,  the  president  of  the  /O    /  ^/^    Q^^^/j  Aj^ cXl^""^ 
council.     Hasell  was  rather  favorably  inclined  toward  \L^  \ 
republicanism,  and  opposed  the  patriots  only  so  far  as  his  official  duty  de-  I 
manded  action.     The  proceedings  of  that  short  session  were  quite  offensive  .                    J 
to  the  governor  and  most  of  his  council,  as  representatives  of  the  imperial    v.^     ^^ 
government,  and  the  amity  of  the  provincial  legislation  was  disturbed.     The  governor  soon 
returned  home,  and  prorogued  the  Assembly  until  March  following,^  that  the  mem- 
bers might  "  reflect  upon  their  proceedings,  learn  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents, 
and  adopt  a  more  loyal  course."     When  they  again  met,  strengthened  by  the  approval  of 
their  constituents,  they  were  firmer  than  ever  in  their  opposition  to  some  of  the  measures  of 
government ;  and  that  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  those  who  professed  patriotic  proclivities 
might  be  tested,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  taken  upon  the  adoption  of  an  important  bill.* 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  king,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  the  As- 
sembly was  again  prorogued.     Four  days  afterward,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation ;  an  act  considered  unconstitutional,  and  which  highly  oflended  the  people. 

During  the  summer  of  1774,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  in  primary  meetings  assem- 
bled, openly  avowed  their  approval  of  a  Continental  Congress,  as  proposed  by  Massachusetts. 
A  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  New- 
bern  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  On  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation,  disapproving  of  the  district  meetings,  and  requiring  the  people  to  forbear 
sending  delegates  to  the  general  convention.  The  people  did  not  heed  his  proclamation, 
and  the  delegates  met  on  that  day.  John  Harvey,  of  Perquimans,  the  late  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  council  convened  by  the  governor,  seeing  the  gath- 
ering of  the  people's  representatives,  decided  that  <*  nothing  could  be  done."  The  conven- 
tion expressed  its  firm  loyalty  to  the  king ;  claimed  only  the  common  rights  of  Englishmen  ; 
asserted  the  doctrine  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  repro- 
bated the  tea  and  other  duties  ;  expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
condemned  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  a  **  cruel  infringement  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,"  and  other  measures  of  government  as  unrighteous ;  signed  a  non-importation 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  John  Harvey  (speaker  of  the  Assembly),  Robert  Howe  (afterward  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army),  Cornelius  Harnett,  William  Hooper 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  Richard  Cas- 
well, Edward  Vail,  John  Ashe,  Joseph  Hewes  (another  signer),  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

John  Harvey  was  an  active  citizen  in  public  life,  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legis* 
latare  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1766  succeeded  John  Ashe  as 
speaker  of  the  House.  He  presided  with  dignity  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  impartiality.  He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause ;  was  active 
in  the  first  Revolutionary  movements  in  his  state,  but  died  before  the  struggle  had  advanced  far  toward  a 
successful  issue. 

*  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Superior  Courts  upon  a  new  basis,  which  was  calculated  to  remove  the 
powers  of  the  judiciary  further  from  the  control  of  the  people. 
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agreement,  and  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  general  Congress. 
This  approval  was  further  manifested  by  the  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  the  province  in 
the  Continental  council.* 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  general  Congress  when  it  convened  in  Septem- 
ber, contributions  were  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  province  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  committees  of  safety  were  appointed  in  every  county  and  chief  town,  to  see  that 
the  articles  of  association  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  signed  and  faithfully  observed. 
Activity  every  where  prevailed  among  the  Whigs  during  the  winter ;  and  when  Grovernor 
•  Aprils,      Martin  fixed  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature, i^  John  Harvey,  who 

1775.  presided  over  the  convention  at  Newbern  several  months  before,  now  summoned 
those  delegates  to  meet  as  a  Provincial  Congress  on  the  same  day.  Governor  Martin  at- 
tempted, by  proclamation,  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  deputies,  but  in  vain.  The  two 
bodies,  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  men,  met  at  the  same  time,  and  Harvey  was  called  upon 
to  preside  over  both.  The  governor  attempted  to  keep  the  two  Assemblies  distinct.  He 
besought  the  legal  Assembly  to  discountenance  the  irregular  convention  of  the  other  depu- 
ties, chosen  by  the  people,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  counteract  their  treasonable  influence.  He  denounced  the  Continental  Congress  as  "  se- 
ditious and  wicked,"  "  highly  oflfensive  to  his  majesty,"  and  in  Arm  but  respectful  language 
urged  the  people  to  remember  their  allegiance  and  to  faithfully  maintain  it.  His  appeals 
were  of  no  avail,  for  both  Assemblies  were  too  intimately  allied  in  sentiment  to  act  in  op- 
position to  each  other.  Both  bodies  concurred  in  approving  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  and  in  appointing  delegates  to  a  new  one,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May 
b  Mar  10     folio win^.b     The  governor,  perceiving  the  Assembly  to  be  intractable,  consulted 

1775.  his  council,  and  by  their  recommendation  dissolved  it,  by  proclamation,  on  the  eighth 
of  April. 

Governor  Martin  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  now  fairly  at  issue.  The 
latter  organized  a  Provincial  Congress,  and,  assuming  the  functions  of  government,  sent  forth 
an  address  to  the  people,  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  for  resistance,  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  other  colonies.  After  transacting  some  other  business  for  the  public  good, 
they  quietly  separated.  As  soon  as  the  deputies  had  departed,  the  governor,  perceiving  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  setting  strongly  against  him,  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  intimidate 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  his  person,  by  placing  some  cannon  in  front  of 
the  palace.  He  dispatched  messengers  to  the  Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek,  upon  whose 
loyalty  he  relied,  and  others  were  sent  into  the  more  westerly  districts  to  promise  the  Reg- 
ulators exemption  from  the  punishments  to  which  they  were  still  liable  for  past  misdeeds, 
if  they  would  assist  the  king's  government  against  its  opposers.  These  promises  had  great 
eflect,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  Regulators  were  active  Loyalists.  Aboat 
this  time,  a  letter  which  the  governor  had  sent  to  General  Gage  at  Boston,  soliciting  a  sap- 
ply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  intercepted.  The  people  were  greatly  exasperated,  and 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Newbern  seized  and  carried  ofi*  six  of  the  cannons  which  had 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  palace.  From  every  quarter  the  governor  heard  of  hostile  prep- 
r  June  14     ftrfttions,  and  becoming  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnson,  on 

1775.  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wilmington,^  whence  he  sent  forth  a  menacing  proe- 
'•'»«' ^«-    lamation.d" 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations  for  a  servile  insurrection  on  the  Tar  River  were 


'  William  Hooper,  of  the  connty  of  Orange,  Joseph  Hewes,  of  the  town  of  Edeoton,  and  Richard  Cas- 
well, of  the  county  of  Dobbs  were  cboeen  deputies.  They  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  princi(i)es  em- 
bodied in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the 
text. 

'  To  this  proclamation  the  General  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  as  appe&rs  by 
their  proceedings,  issued  an  answer,  denying  many  of  its  allegations,  and  proclaiming  the  governor  to  be 
*'  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  administration  to  rivet  those  chains  so  wickedly  forged  for  America."  This 
answer  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  in  the  session  of  the  committee,  at  the  court-house  in  Wilmington,  on 
the  twentieth  of  June,  1775. 
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discovered.  This  plot  was  disclosed  to  Thomas  Rispess,  a  former  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Beaufort,  by  one  of  his  slaves.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  Governor  Martin  was  an  accessory  in  inducing 
the  slaves  to  rise  and  murder  their  masters.'  Fired  with 
indignation  by  this  opinion,  the  exasperated  people  determ- 
ined to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  lest  the  governor  should  strengthen  it,  and  make  it  a  place 
of  reception  for  a  hostile  force  and  insnrgent  negroes.  Under  Colonel  John  Ashe,  a  body  of 
about  five  hundred  men  marched  to  the  fort,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  governor  had 
fled  to  the  sloop  of  war  Cruiser,  lying  in  the  river,  and  that  Collett,  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  had  removed  all  the  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  to  a  transport 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  militia  immediately  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  demolished  a 
large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  fort.'  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  Wilmington,  at  the 
same  time,  publicly  charged  the  governor  with  fomenting  a  civil  war,  and  endeavoring  to 
excite  an  insurrection  among  the  negroes.  They  declared  him  an  enemy  to  his  country  and 
the  province,  and  forbade  all  persons  holding  any  communication  with  him.  .  While  these 
events  were  transpiring  on  the  coast,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county,  over  the  Yadkin, 
met  by  representatives,  and,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  virtually  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent of  the  British  crown,  and  established  republican  government  in  that  county.  This  im- 
portant movement  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  late  convention,  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state  were  summoned  to  meet  in  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  twentieth  of 
August.  A  When  this  summons  appeared.  Governor  Martin,  yet  on  board  the  Cruiser^ 
issued  a  long  proclamation,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  incendiaries  of  Fort  Johnson  as 
traitors  to  the  king  ;  pronounced  the  proceedings  of  the  Wilmington  committee  as  base  and 
scandalous ;  denounced  the  movement  in  Mecklenburg  in  May ;'  warned  the  people  not  to 
send  delegates  to  Hillsborough  ;  denounced  Colonels  Ashe*  and  Howe  as  rebels  ;  and  offered 
the  king's  pardon  for  all  past  outrages  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  The 
people  defied  the  governor's  threats,  and  mocked  his  proffers  of  forgiveness  ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  twentieth  of  August,  every  county  and  chief  town  in  the  province  had  a  delegate  in 
Hilbborough.  They  organized  on  Monday,*  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  deputies 
were  present.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  their  determination  to  hold  the  legis 
of  popular  power  over  the  Regulators,  who  were  liable  to  punishment,  and  had  not  been 
cajoled  into  submission  by  the  governor's  promises.  They  also  declared  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation to  be  a  "  false,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,"  and  tending  to  stir  up 

^  In  a  letter  to  Lewis  Henry  de  Rosset,  the  governor  endeavored  to  vindioate  himself,  and  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  He  said  in  his  letter,  "  that 
nothing  could  justify  such  a  measure  but  the  actual  and 
designed  rebellion  of  the  king^s  subjects,  and  the  failure 
of  all  other  means  to  maintain  his  government."  From 
these  expressions  and  the  language  held  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  TkuuUion  no  J\frannyf  written  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson,  together  with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
of  Virginia,  it  was  evident  that  the  inciting  of  the  slaves 
to  massacre  their  masters  was  a  part  of  the  programme 
of  ministers  for  crushing  the  rebellion.* 

*  Fort  Johnson  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Smithville,  the  capital  of  Brunswick  county,  is  situated.  There  is  now  a  fortress  and  small  gar- 
rison there. 

'  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg  were  published  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury. 

**  This  was  the  same  officer  who  accompanied  Tryon  to  the  AUamance,  and  was  flogged  by  the  Regn- 
Jators.  He  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Hanover,  under  the  king,  and  espoused  the 
patriot  cause.     We  shall  meet  him  in  the  field  hereafter. 

*  The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  stood  where  the 
present  place  of  worship  of  that  denomination,  in  Hillsborough,  is  located. 

«  «« The  slave  ibould  be  let  free,"  said  Johnton ;  **  an  net  which  tiie  loTora  of  liberty  nrast  rarely  comraend.  If  tiiej  are  far- 
niahed  with  anna  for  defeoee  and  Qtenmla  of  btisbandrj,  and  eettled  in  aome  simple  form  of  gOTemment,  within  the  eovatiy. 
tbes  B'^y  ^  more  honest  and  grateful  than  tibeir  masters." 
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iDutfriDHL  Skolch  of  CornatiDi  BinaK. 

tumult  and  insurrection*,  dangerouB  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  government."  It  was  then 
directed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  They  also  provided  for  raising  and  equip- 
ping B.  military  force  of  one  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  province. 
This  force  was  divided  into  two  regiments.  The  command  of  the  first  regiment  was  given 
to  Colonel  James  Moore  (one  of  Tryon's  officers  when  he  marched  against  the  Regulators), 
of  New  Hanover  ;  the  second  to  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  of  Brunswick.  In  addition  to  thia 
regular  force,  a  battalion  of  ten  companies,  of  fifty  men  each,  was  directed  to  be  raised  in 
each  district,  to  be  called  minute-men,  their  uniform  to  be  a  hunting-shirt,  leggings  or  spat- 
terdashes, and  black  gaiters.  To  pay  these  troops  and  other  expenses  of  the  government, 
the  Provincial  Congress  directed  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $150,000, 
for  iha  redemption  of  which  a  poll  tax  was  levied  for  nine  years,  commencing  in  1777.  The 
deputies  closed  their  labors  by  agreeing  to  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empira 
(which  was  drawn  up  by  William  Hooper),  and  in  organizing  a  provisional  govern- 
ment.' The  Congress  adjourned  on  tbe  nineteenth  of  September,' 
The  provincial  council  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  following,  and 
appointed  Cornelius  Harnett,  of  Wilmington,  president.'     Already  the  Continental  Congresa 

'  A  provincial  counoil  was  establisbed,  composed  of  two  persons  duly  chosen  by  the  dele(rates  of  each 
districl,  and  ons  by  the  whole  Congress.*  A  Commitlee  of  SuTety,  composed  of  H  president  and  twelve 
members,  were  chosen  for  each  district ;  the  freeholders  were  also  directed  to  choose  a  committee.  Tbe 
provincial  council  and  the  oommittees  of  safely  exercised  the  funclioiu  of  fjovemmeni  in  the  management 
of  civil  aod  military  slfairs.  Secret  committees  of  correspondence  were  also  arganiied.  Premiums  were 
voted  for  the  msnufftcture  of  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  cotton  and  woolen  cards,  pins,  needles,  linen  nnd  wool- 
en cloth,  and  for  tlje  erection  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  furaaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iroo, 
papeT-mltIa,  sall-worlcs,  and  for  refining  siilphnr. 

'  In  the  Wilmingtim  Chronitli,  August  21,  1844,  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  metnoir  of  CoamLrcs 
Harnitt,  which  I  have  condensed.  Mr.  Harnett  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  bom  on  tbe  twentieth 
of  April,  1723.  The  precise  time  when  he  came  to  America 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideratim, 
before  circomstances  brought  him  into  public  life.  Ha  was 
among  the  earliest  in  North  Carolina  in  denounaing  the  Stamp 
Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  from  that  period  until  bis 
'  death  he  was  extremely  aotivs  in  public  alTaira.  He  resided 
upon  Hilton  plantation,  aboot  one  mile  from  the  center  of  Wit- 
mingum,  where  be  owned  a  large  estate,  and  was  a  gentleman 
of  leisure.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Wilmiuglon  in  tbe 
I  Provincial  Assembly,  in  1770-71,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
most  importaoE  committees  of  that  body.  From  one  of  tbe  re- 
ports of  a  committee  of  which  Harnett  was  ebairman,!  copied 
the  accompanying  signature  of  the  patriot.  In  ITT2,  Mr. 
Harnett,  with  Robert  (aderwatd  General)  Howe,  and  Judge 
Maurice  Moore,  constituted  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  to 
prepare  a  remonstrance  against  the  appointment,  by  Govem- 
thern  boundary  line  of  the  province.     In  1TT3,  Jouah  Qniacj, 

in  the  South  for  his  health,  passed  a  night  at  WilmJng. 
ton,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harnett,  wham  be  denomin- 
ated "  the  Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina"  (except  in 
point  of  fortune).  ''Robert  Howe,  Esq.,  Harnett,  and 
myself,"  he  wrote,  "  made  the  social  triumvirate  of  the 
evening."  Tbe  plan  of  "  Continental  Correspondon 
was  a  subject  for  discussion  that  evening,  and  Quincy  '^ 
returned  to  Boston,  feeling  that  with  such  men  as  Pinck- 
ney,  Rutledge,  Gadsden,  and  Harnett,  as  leaders,  the 
Soiilh  would  co-operate  with  Mauachusetta  in  reaislanca. 


Haskbtt'i  BoDsa.t 
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the  young  and  ardent  patriot  of  Bi 
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had  adopted  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  province.  The  two  battalions  of  five  hundred 
men  each  were  attached  to  the  Continental  army,  and  the  committees  of  safety  were  re- 
quested to  employ  all  the  gunsmiths  in  the  colony,  that  might  be  procured  in  making  mus- 
kets. Two  Gospel  ministers  were  sent  by  the  provincial  council  to  explain  to  the  High- 
landers and  others  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  with  the  mother  country,  and  endeavor  to  win 
them  to  the  patriot  cause.  In  the  mean  while,  Governor  Martin  had  busy  emissaries  among 
the  Highlanders  and  Regulators,  endeavoring  to  unite  them  in  favor  of  the  king.  This  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  ;  for  if  he  could  embody  a  strong  force  of  Loyalists  in  the  heart 
of  the  province,  he  could  easily  keep  the  sea-board  quiet,  especially  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  with  troops  from  the  North,  then  daily  expected.  He  had  also  received  in- 
telligence that  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  strong  squadron,  bearing  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a 
considerable  force,  would  sail  for  America  at  the  beginning  of  1776.  These  anticipations 
gave  the  governor  pleasing  hopes  for  the  future. 

While  Lord  Dunmore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  making  a  demonstration  against  the  lower 
counties  of  Virginia,*  Governor  Martin  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  patriots  in 
North  Carolina.  He  gave  Donald  McDonald,  an  influential  Highlander  at  Cross  Creek,  a 
commission  of  brigadier  general,  and  with  it  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
with  a  blank  left  for  the  date,  which  commanded  all  the  king's  loyal  subjects  in  North  Car- 
olina to  join  his  standard.  McDonald  had  discretionary  powers  concerning  the  distribution 
of  these  proclamations.  While  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  with  North  Carolina  troops,  was  ab- 
sent at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  Colonels  Woodford  and  Stevens 
against  Dunmore,  M'Donald  set  up  the  royal  ensign  at  Cross  Creeki^  (now  Fayette-  aFeb.], 
ville),  and  issued  some  of  the  proclamations.  The  loyal-hearted  Scotchmen,  not  fully  ^^^' 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  obeyed  blindly  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  than 
one  thousand  of  them,  with  many  timid  Regulators,  in  all  fifteen  hundred  strong,  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  Highland  chief  M'Donald  was  a  brave  veteran,  and  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Pretender  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  his  influence  over  his  countrymen 
was  very  great. 

At  Cross  Creek  lived  Flora  M'Donald,  the  noble  and  beautiful  girl  who  saved  the  life 
of  Charles  Edward,  after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  at  Culloden.*     She  was  now  the  wife  of 

In  December,  1773,  Mr.  HarDctt  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Wilmington  district. 
In  that  sphere  be  was  the  master-spirit  of  ibe  Revolotion  upon  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  1775,  he  represented  his  old  constituents;  and  when  a  provincial  council  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  government  caused  by  the  abdication  of  Martin,  be  was  made  its  president,  and 
became,  in  that  capacity,  actual  governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  usurpations,  &c.,  of  the  imperial  government.  He  submitted  a  report  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
which  contained  a  resolution  empowering  the  delegates  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  When,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a  British  fleet,  appeared  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  that  commander  honored  Harnett  and  Robert 
Howe,  by  excepting  them  in  his  ofler  of  a  general  pardon  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance, 
as  published  in  his  proclamation  issued  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Pallas  transport.  They 
were  considered  arch-rebels.  When,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Harnett  read  it  to  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers.  When  he  concluded,  the 
latter  crowded  around  him,  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town.  In 
the  autumn,  he  was  on  a  committee  for  drafting  a  State  Constitution,  and  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  to  his  lib- 
eral spirit  the  people  were  indebted  for  the  claim  in  the  flrst  document,  guaranteeing  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying the  public  oflices  and  emoluments  to  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  equally.  Under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, Richard  Caswell  was  made  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  and  Harnett  was  one  of  his  council.  He 
was  afterward  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Cornelius  Harnett's  name  is  attach- 
ed to  the  *^  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union."  When  the  British  afterward  held  possession  of 
the  country  around  the  Cape  Fear,  Harnett  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  while  a  captive.  His  remains  lie 
buried  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  grave-yard  attached  to  St.  James's  Church,  in  Wilmington,  and  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  his  grave  are  two  upright  slabs  of  brown  stone.  On  the  one  at  the  head  is  inscribed, 
"CoBifKLirs  Harnett,  Died,  1781,  aged  58  years."  '  See  page  534. 

'  The  Pretender,  while  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  and 
fled  in  an  open  boat  to  South  Uist,  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  where  he  found  refuge  with  Laird  M'Donald. 
His  pursuers  discovered  his  retreat,  and  three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  every  nook  and 
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Allan  McDonald,  and  it  is  said  used  all  her  influence  in  bringing  her  countrymen  to  the 
standard  of  the  Scotch  general.  Her  husband  took  a  captain's  commission  under  him,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  officers  in  the  engagement  which  speedily  ensued. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  James  Moore,  of  Hanover,  was  apprised  of  the  gathering  of  the  Loy- 
alists to  the  banner  of  M*Dona]d»  he  marched  with 
X/       9-"5'''iyO  his  regulars  and  a  detachment  of  New  Hanover  mi- 

y^j^  y^^y'jr^  /^y  J^  J  litia  (in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men),  toward  Cro« 
^^  ^^^  Creek,  and  encamped  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the 

tFeb  15     Highlander's  head-quarters. &     He  fortified  his  camp,  and  by  scouts  and  spies  cut 

1776.  ofl*  all  communication  between  M'Donald  and  Governor  Martin.  The  Loyalist 
general,  feeling  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  patriots,  marched  toward  their  camp.  When 
within  four  miles,  he  halted,  and  sent  the  governor's  proclamation,  and  a  friendly  but  firm 
letter  to  Moore,  urging  him  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  joining  the  royal  standard  ;  at  the 
same  time  threatening  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the  treatment  due  to  rebels  against  the 
king.  After  some  delay,  during  which  he  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  Moore  re- 
plied, that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  from  which  he  could  not  be  seduced.  He  be- 
sought M'Donald  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  signing  the  Test  proposed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  menaced  him  with'  the  same  treatment  which  the  general  proposed  to  award  to 
the  patriot  colonel  and  his  followers.  M*DonaId  was  not  prepared  to  put  his  threats  into 
execution,  for  he  was  advised  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  minutt-men  around  him.  In- 
formed, in  the  mean  while,  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William 
Campbell  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  M'Donald  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement  that  might 

dell,  crag  and  cottage  upon  the  island.  A  cordon  of  armed  vessels  surrounded  South  Uist,  so  that  escape 
appeared  impossible.  Bat  escape  from  the  island  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince.  Ladj 
McDonald  proposed  that  he  should  put  on  the  garb  of  a  servant- woman,  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  as 
waiting-maid,  leave  the  island.  Who  had  the  courage?  Flora  McDonald,  from  Millburg,  a  beautiful  girl 
just  from  school  at  Edinburgh,  was  there  on  a  visit.  Her  step-father  was  then  on  the  island,  in  command 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  searching  for  the  prince.  Regardless  of^the  certain  displeasure  of  her  father  and  the 
extreme  peril  of  the  undertaking,  Flora  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lady  McDonald  to  save  the  prince  ;  and 
that  very  night,  in  company  with  a  trusty  officer,  she  went  among  the  crags  of  Carradale,  to  the  cave 
where  the  royal  fugitive  was  concealed.  Great  was  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  prince  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  plan  for  his  escape.  Within  a  day  or  two,  Flora  procured  a  passport  from  her  unsus- 
pecting step-father  for  herself,  a  young  companion,  a  boat's  crew,  and  Betsey  Bourke,  an  Irish  woman,  whom 
Flora  pretended  she  had  procured  as  a  spinster  for  her  mother.  The  prince,  attired  as  Betsey  Bourke,  em- 
barked with  Flora  and  her  companions,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1746,  for  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A  furious 
tempest  tossed  them  about  all  night,  and  a  hand  of  soldiers  prevented  their  lauding  in  the  morning.  Tber 
finally  landed  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Alexander  McDonald,  where  the  prince  was  concealed  in  the  c&vitj 
of  a  rock,  for  the  laird  was  his  enemy,  and  his  hall  was  filled  with  soldiers  seeking  the  fugitive.  Flora 
touched  the  heart  of  Lady  M'Donald,  and  by  her  aid  the  prince  and  the  maiden  made  a  safe  journey  of 
twelve  miles  on  foot,  to  Potaroe.  There  thej  parted  forever,  the  prince  to  escape  to  France,  Flora  to  be 
soon  afterward  carried  a  prisoner  to  London  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  The  story  of  her  adventure  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  classes,  and  as  she  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  nor  of  his  religions  faith,  the 
nobility  interfered  in  her  behalf.  The  father  of  George  the  Third  visited  her  in  prison,  and  so  much  was 
be  interested  in  her  that  he  procured  her  release.  While  she  remained  in  London,  her  residence  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  carriages  of  the  nobility;  and  Lady  Primrose,  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  introduced  her  to 
court  society.  When  presented  to  the  old  Ring  George  the  Second,  he  said  to  her,  "  How  could  you  dare 
to  succor  the  enemy  of  my  crown  and  kingdom.''  Flora  replied  with  great  simplicity,  "  It  was  no  more 
than  I  would  have  done  for  your  majesty,  had  yon  been  in  like  situation."  A  chaise  and  four  were  fitted 
up  for  her  return  to  Scotland,  and  her  escort  was  Malcolm  M^Leod,  who  often  said  afterward,  "  I  went  to 
London  to  be  hanged,  but  rode  back  in  a  chaise  and  four  with  Flora  M'Donald."  Four  years  afterward 
she  married  Allan,  the  son  of  the  Laird  M'Donald,  and  became  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  the  prince 
passed  his  first  night  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  lii  1 775,  Flora  and  her  husband,  with  several  children,  arrived 
among  their  countrymen  in  North  Carolina.  Full  of  loyalty,  she  encouraged  her  countrymen  to  rally  in  de- 
fense of  the  royal  cause.  After  suffering  much,  they  embarked  in  a  sloop-of-war  for  Scotland.  On  the 
voyage,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  the  brave  Flora,  who  was  on  deck  during  the 
action,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  They  reached  their  country,  where  Flora  lived  until  the  fifth 
of  March,  1 790.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Killmuir,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  her  shroud  was  the 
sheet  in  which  the  prince  slept  while  under  her  guidance ;  and  three  thousand  persons  stood  and  wept  as 
her  coffin  was  let  down  into  the  grave. 
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prove  disastroas,  and  attempt  to  join  the  governor  and  his  friends  at  Wilmington.  At  mid- 
night he  decamped,  with  his  followers,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear,  and  pushed  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  over  swollen  streams,  rough  hills,  and  deep  morasses,  hotly  pursued  hy  Colonel  Moore. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  march,  he  crossed  the  South  River  (one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Cape  Fear),  from  Bladen  into  New  Hanover,  and  as  he  approached  Moore's  Creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  that  stream,'  he  discovered  the  gleaming  of  fire-arms. &  He  ^  p^^^  m 
had  come  upon  the  camp  of  Colonels  Caswell*  and  Lillington,'  near  the  mouth  of       177& 

*  Moore's  Creek  rans  (rom  north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  South  River,  aboat  twenty  miles  above 
Wilmington. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  now  president  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Richard  Caswell.  Governor 
Swain  married  a  grand-daaghter  of 'Governor  Caswell ;  and  from  among  the  family  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  sent  me  the  sabjoined  interesting  autograph  letter,  written  by  Caswell,  to  his  son,  from  Philadelphia.* 

Richard  Caswell  was  horn  in  Maryland,  August  3,  1729.  In  1746,  he  was  induced,  by  unsuccessful 
naercantile  speculations  of  his  father,  to  leave  his  home,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  then  colony  of  North 
C|irolina.  Bearing  letters  to  Governor  Johnston  from  the  governor  of  Maryland,  he  soon  received  employ- 
ment in  one  of  the  public  offices.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  the  colony,  and  was 
clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Orange  in  1753. 

He  finally  settled  himself  in  Dobbs  (now  Lenoir)  county,  where  he  married  Mary  Mackilwean,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  William.  He  afterward  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  William  Herritage,  an  eminent  attorn- 
ey, under  whom  he  had  studied  law.  He  had  obtained  a  license,  and  practiced  the  profession  with  great 
success.  In  1754  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  Johnston  county,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  1771*  In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  he  was  made  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and,  as  such,  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
Governor  Tryon^s  forces  at  the  battle  of  Altamance,  May  16, 1771. 

In  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  Congress,  with  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  this  office  in  1775.  In  September  of  this  year,  havinir  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
District  of  North  Carolina,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  The  estimate  formed  by  his  contemporaries 
of  Caswell's  merits  in  this  affair,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  resolve  passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  ^*  that  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  given  to  Colonel  Richard  Caswell  and  the  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  the  very  essential  service  by  them  rendered  this  country  at  the 
battle  of  Moore^s  Creek  ;'*  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  the  same 
body  appointed  him  "  brigadier  genera]  of  the  militia  for  the  District  of  Newbem."  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  state, 
and,  in  December,  was  elected  the  first  governor  under  it.  This  office  he  held  during  the  stormy  and  per- 
ilous period  of  1777,  1778,  and  1779.  He  refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  beyond  his 
expenses.  In  1780  he  led  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  under  General  Gates,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
disitftrous  battle  at  Camden.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  controller  general,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices  till  1784,  when  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  re-elected  in  1785  and  1786,  when  he  ceased  to  be  eligible  under  the  Constitution.  The  Assembly 
of  1787  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May  of  that  year, 
to  form  a  Federal  Constitution,  and  conferred  on  him  the  extraordinary  power,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  at- 
tend, to  select  his  successor.  William  Blount  was  selected  by  him,  and  his  name  is  appended  to  that  in- 
strument. In  1789  he  was  elected  senator  from  Dobbs  county,  and  also  a  member  of  the  convention  which, 
in  November,  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  the  General  Assembly  met,  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Senate.  But  his  course  was  run.  His  second  son,  Richard,  had  been  lost  on  his  passage  by  sea  from 
Charleston  to  Newbern,  and  the  father  certainly  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  taken  by  pirates 
and  carried  to  Algiers,  or  murdered.  This  and  other  events  threw  a  cloud  over  his  mind,  from  whieh  he 
seems  never  to  have  recovered.  While  presiding  in  the  Senate,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  speechless  till  the  tenth,  he  expired,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was,  after  the  usual  honors,  conveyed  to  his  family  burial-place  in  Lenoir,  and  there  interred.  As  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  was  unquestioned,  his  discernment  was  quick,  and  his  judgment  sound ;  as  a  sol- 
dier, his  courage  was  undaunted,  his  vigilance  untiring,  and  his  success  triumphant.  Mrs.  Anne  White, 
Governor  CaswelFs  last  remaining  child,  died  at  Raleigl^  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1851,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret  H.  Lillington,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  General  LUlington,  for  the 
materials  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  public  career  of  that  officer : 

JoHif  Alexardbe  Lillinoton,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  George  Lillington,  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 

*  Lttta-  of  Qcwnor  CaatoM, 
I  print  the  subjoined  letter  of  GoToraor  CMweU  entiro,  because  itgiree  an  loteretting  view  of  the  excitement  wMch  prerailed 
•t  the  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congreaa  were  carefully  escorted  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delpbia. 

••  FkUaditfkU  111*  Jr«y  ITTA. 

«•  ICy  Dkam.  fioNr-By  •  Gentleman  Bound  to  Tar  Rirer,  I  itow  write  to  Inform  you,  Uiat  aiter  I  parted  with  you  at  Ualifiix,  Mr 
II.  fF 
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the  Creek,  who,  with  the  minute-men  of  Dobhs,  Craven,  Johnston,  and  Wake  counties,  and 
battalions  from  Wilmington  and  Newborn,  in  all  about  one  thousand  strong,  were  out  in 

ice,  who,  after  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  settled  upon  the  isl- 
and of  Barbadoes,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  in  1698.  In  that  capacity  be  remained  dar- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Queen  Anne.  His  son, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  captivated  by  the  glowing  accounts  given  of  the  Carolina  country,  emigrated 
thither,  and  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hanover  county.  The  fine  mansion  delineated  in  the 
engraving,  and  known  as  Lillington  Hall^  is  yet  standing.     It  was  built  in  1734.     Its  location  is  near  the 

Hewea  A  myielf  proceeded  on  our  Journey  hm  follows ;  Sunday  erening  we  arrired  at  Petertburg  tn  Virginia  where  we  met 
the  expreu  with  an  acc't  of  a  Battle  between  the  King's  Troops  Sc  the  Boatonians.  The  next  day  we  croaaed  Jamea  River  it 
Lodged  at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  we  had  an  Accot  of  1500  Men  being  under  Anna  to  proceed  to  Williamaburg  in  Or 
der  to  Oblige  Lord  Dnnmore  to  return  some  powder  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Magazine  Sc  Lodged  on  Board  of  a  Man-of-War  ia 
James  River.  What  was  done  in  that  matter  we  hare  not  since  Heard.  The  next  day  we  were  constantly  meeting  Armed 
men  who  hsd  been  to  Escort  the  Delegates  for  Virginia,  on  their  wsy  towards  this  place.  We  Lodged  that  night  at  Port  fioy si 
•nd  were  only  2  or  3  Hours  after  the  Virginia  Gent".  The  next  day  we  got  down  to  Potowmack  aide  before  the  Boats  returned 
dbat  had  carried  the  Virginians  over.  Here  were  part  of  the  Militia  of  three  Counties  under  Arms,  St  in  the  Uniforms  of  Hunv 
Uig  Shirts.  They  received  ua,  and  Conducted  us  on  the  return  of  the  Boats,  to  the  water's  edge  with  all  the  Military  Honors  due 
to  General  Officers.  We  then  crossed  the  River,  and  learned  at  the  Ferry  on  Maryland  side  that  a  Company  of  Independeato 
in  Charles  County  had  attended  the  Virginia  Delegates  from  thence  under  Arms.  We  proceeded  and  overtook  tbcm  at  Port 
Tobacco,  where,  indeed,  the  Independents  made  a  Most  Glorious  Appearance.  Their  Company  consisted  of  68  Men  beside  of- 
ficers, all  Genteelly  drest  in  Scarlet  A  well  eqniped  with  Anna,  A  Warlike  Implements,  with  drum  &  Fife.  Sentinels  were 
placed  at  the  doors  A  Occasionally  relieved  during  the  Time  we  stayed  there.  The  next  Morning  we  all  set  out  together,  A 
were  Attended  by  the  Independents  to  the  Verge  of  their  County,  where  they  delivered  ua  to  another  Company  of  Independ- 
ents in  Prince  George's ;  they  in  like  Manner  to  a  Second,  and  that  to  a  Third,  which  brot  ua  thro'  their  County.  We  Lodged 
that  night  at  Marlborough  A  the  next  day  tho'  we  met  with  a  Most  Terrible  Gust  of  Lightning,  thunder,  wind.  Hail  A  rain.  Ar- 
rived nt  Baltimore,  at  tho  entrance  of  which  Town  we  were  received  by  four  Independent  Companiea  w1k>  Conducted  ua  widi 
their  Colours  Flying,  drums  Beating  and  Fife's  playing,  to  our  lodgings  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  (Grants).  The  next  day  we 
were  prevailed  on  to  stay  at  Baltimore,  where  Coll  Washington,  Accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  Delegatca,  reviewed  the  Troopt. 
They  have  four  Companiea  of  68  men  each,  Compleat,  who  go  throb  tfieir  Exercises  extremely  Clever.  They  are  rmiaing,  ia 
that  Town,  three  other  Companies  which  they  say  will  soon  be  fuXL  We  were  very  Genteelly  entertained  here  in  the  Court 
HouTC.  The  next  day  we  Breakfasted  at  my  old  Master  Cheynes  A  dined  at  Susquehaonah ;  crossed  the  River  A  Lodged  at 
the  Ferry  House.  As  i  had  in  some  Measure  been  the  cause  of  the  Virginia  Gento  going  round  the  Bay  by  reccom mending  that 
road,  A  being  the  only  person  in  Company  acquainted  with  the  road,  I  was  Obliged  to  keep  with  them  so  that  I  did  not  rail  on 
any  of  my  relationa.  I  sent  George  to  Jos.  Dallams  where  he  left  the  Letter*  I  brot  for  our  Friends,  and  was  informed  my  Grand 
Mother*  A  all  Friends  were  well  except  Mrs  Dallam  who  had  been  poorly  some  Time — the  next  day  we  got  to  Wilmington 
where  we  fell  in  with  Several  of  the  Maryland  Delegatea,  A  came  all  into  the  City  to  Dinner,  on  the  9tli  Instant  Yesterday  the 
Congress  met  Agreeable  to  Appointment,  A  this  day  it  waa  Resolved  that  they  enter  upon  the  Consideration  of  American  Griev- 
ances on  Monday  next  Here  a  Greater  Martial  Spirit  prevails,  if  possible,  than  I  have  been  describing  in  Virginia  and  Marylsnd. 
They  have  28  Companiea  Compleat,  which  make  near  8000  Men,  who  March  out  to  the  Common  A  go  thrp'  their  Exerdaes 
twice  a  day  regularly.  Scarce  any  thing  but  Warlike  Musick  is  to  be  heard  in  the  Strecta.  There  are  aeveral  Companies  of 
Quakers  only,  and  many  of  them  beside  enrolled  in  other  Companies  promiscuously.  *Tis  said  they  will,  in  a  few  daya,  have 
3000  Men  under  Arms  ready  to  defend  their  Liberties.  They  are  raising  Men  in  New  York  A  all  the  Northern  Govemmenta. 
The  Yorkers,  I  am  told  by  their  Delegatea,  are  determined  to  Defend  their  Libertiea,  A  since  the  action  between  the  Kings  Troops 
and  the  Provineials.  scarcely  a  Tory  is  to  be  found  amongst  tiiem.  I  herewith  inclose  you  a  paper  in  which  is  a  List  of  the  Killed 
and  Wounded  of  the  Kings  Troops.  But  'tis  said  this  is  not  Genuine,  a  much  greater  number  being  Actually  Killed.  On  the 
side  of  thc^  Bostonians  37  were  Killed  outright  i  are  missing  A  I  forget  the  number  of  Wounded ;  I  think  thirty  odd.  Thus  you 
have  the  fullest  Account  I  am  able  to  give  of  these  mattera,  and  as  the  Acco^  is  so  long,  'twill  not  be  in  my  power  to  CoranoBi- 
cate  the  same  to  any  other  of  my  Countrymen  and  friends  but  throb  you.  You  may  therefore  remember  me  in  Use  Stroagest 
manner  to  Your  Uncles,  Capt  Bright  and  others  of  my  particular  Friends.  Shew  Uiem  this  Letter,  and  tell  them  it  will  ba  a 
Reflection  on  their  Country  to  be  Behind  their  neighbours ;  that  it  is  Indispensibly  necessary  for  them  to  arm  and  form  into  a 
Company  or  Companies  of  Independents.  When  their  Companies  are  full,  BB  private  Men  each,  to  elect  Officera,  Viz  a  Capt 
S  Lieut>»  an  Ensign  A  Subalterna,  And  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  A  go  thro'  the  exercise.  Recieve  no  man  but  aueh  as  can 
be  depended  on,  at  the  same  Time  reject  none  who  will  not  discredit  the  Company.  If  I  live  to  return  1  ahall  moat  Chearfnllj 
Johi  any  of  my  Countrymen  even  as  a  rank  A  file  man.  And  aa  in  the  Common  cauae  I  am  here  exposed  to  Danger,  that  or 
any  other  difficulties  I  shall  not  shun  whilst  I  have  any  Blood  in  my  Veins.  But  freely  offer  it  in  Support  of  the  Libertiea  (tfmj 
Country.  Tell  your  Uncles  (the  Clk  A  Bherf)  it  may  not  be  prudent  for  them  so  far  to  engage  yet  awhile  in  any  Company  as 
to  risk  the  loss  of  their  offices.  But  you,  my  Dear  Boy,  must  become  a  soldier  A  risk  your  life  in  Support  of  tfaoae  faivalasble 
Blessings  which  once  lost  Posterity  will  never  bo  able  to  regain.t  Some  men,  I  fear,  will  atart  ohjectiona  to  the  enrolling  of 
Companies  A  exercising  the  Men,  A  will  say  it  will  be  acting  againat  Govern- 
ment That  may  be  answered  "that  it  is  not  so.'*  That  we  are  only  Quali- 
fying ourselves  and  preparing  to  defend  our  Country  A  Support  our  Liber- 
ties.   I  can  say  no  more  at  present    But  that  May  God  Almighty  protect  you 

all  A  his  Blessing  Attend  your  good  endeavour,  is  the  Ardent  prayer  of  My    ^/^^^^fryC"^    ^  /)f\ 

Dear  Child  Your  Affectionate  Father.  V-kHL/^^  Aju/l/\y^ X^ 

•*  P.8.— only  shew  this  letter  to  such  as  I  have  described  above,  A  dont  let  it       /  T^  .,„,-^^/"  ^ 

be  Copied.    Consult  Capt  Bright  Ac.  \  ^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

«  Mr  William  Caswell." 

*  This  was  Mrs.  Smith,  the  grandmother  also  of  Governor  William  Paca,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  aigners  of  the  DoclaratioB 
of  Independence.    She  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

f  I  am  informed  by  Governor  Swain,  that  this  boy  entered  the  service  in  leas  than  four  raonllia  afterward,  and  before  be  had 
attained  hia  m^rity,  as  an  ensign.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  IT76,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  cbmmandod  a  com- 
pany at  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine.  In  1781  he  waa  a  brigadier,  his  father,  at  the  same  time,  being  a  miOor  geocnl,  and  Ua 
younger  son  a  colonel  in  active  service  struggling  to  counteract  the  operations  of  M^jor  Craig  at  Wilmington. 
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learoh  of  the  Tory  amy.'  The  lituation  of  M'Donald  (who  was  now  very  ill)  was  peril- 
oai  ID  the  extreme.  The  strong  rainute-meti  of  ihe  Neuse  region,  their  officers  wearing  sil- 
ver crescents  upon  their  h&ls,  inscribsd  with  the  stirring  words,  "Liberty  or  Death,"  were 
in  front ;  and  Colonel  Moore,  with  his  regular*,  were  close  upon  hii  rear.  To  fly  was  im- 
pouible  ;  to  Ggbt  wai  bis  only  alternative. 

Both  parties  were  encamped  in- light  of  each  other  during  the  night.  A  profesied  neu- 
tral informed  Colonel  Lillington  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy  iu  the  morning, 
and  ho  and  Caswell  took  measures  accordingly.  During  the  night,  they  cast  up  a  breast- 
work, removed  the  planks  from  the  bridge  across  Moore's  Creek,  and  disposed  their  forces  go 
as  to  command  the  passage  and  the  roads  on  each  side.  The  patriots  lay  upon  their  amu 
all  night,  ready,  at  a  signal,  to  meet  the  foe.  At  early  dawn,  bagpipes  were  beard,  and 
the  notes  of  a  bugle,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosiy  air,  called  the  eighteen  hundred  Loyalists 
to  arms.     In  a  few  minutes  they  rushed  forward  to  the  attack,  led  on  by  Captain  M'Leod, 

great  road  leading  from  Wilmington  to  Newbern,  on  Ihe  nonhessl  branch  oftbe  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
iliirty  miles  above  Wilminglon.     When  the  "Half  n-aa  erected,  that  pari  oT Carolina  wu  a  wilderness,  aod 
the  Mvaanah  or  graasy  opening  vhere  il  sUndi,  in  ihe 
uidsl  of  vast  pine  furesu,  made  il  an  oasii  in  the  dssert. 
John  Alexander  inheriled  ihe  mililarjr  taitei  of  his  fa- 
Iher,  and  when  tbe  note*  of  preparation  Tor  the  Revolu- 
tionsry  cnnleat  was  beard  all  over  the  land,  his  sliill  was 
'     brought  into  rei]uisilion.      His  patriotic  principles  were 
early  made  known  ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  we  (ind 
him  a  member  of  ihe  Wilmington  Commilleti  of  Safely, 
and  a  colonel  of  m Jilia.     In  ibe  firat  battle  fought  si  the 
South  (Moore's  Creek  Bridge),  described  in  the  text,  Col- 
onel Lillington  was  conspicuous,  with  his  neighbor  and 
friend,  Colonel  Richard  Caswell.     Soon  after  this  deoi- 
sivo  battle,  Colonel  Lillington  was  promaled  lo  brigadier. 
Hesereed  under  General  Gates  in  the  Carolinas,  in  1780. 
His  son.  Colonel  John  Lillington,  also  served  with  honor 
LiuuiaToii  H-"i  during  this  campaign.     The  silver  crescents  which  each 

vrore  on  his  hat  during  the  war  are  preserved  hy  the  fam- 
ily, and  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Lillington  for  ihe  opponnnity  of  making  a  drawini;  of  ihe  one  worn  b)-  the 
general.     These  crescents  bear  the  initials  of  the  namei  of  tbe  respective  owners,  and 
each  ha*  the  motto,  "  LieEsTV  oa  Diath,"  engraved  upon  il.     The  sketch  is  about 
half  the  siae  of  the  original.  j 

General  Lillington  remained  in  service  until  Ihe  cloee  of  tbe  war,  when  he  retired   | 
to  fait  estate  at  Liilimglan  Halt.     Near  his  maniion  repose  the  Teinaios  of  the  gen- 
eral and  his  son.      Over  Ibe  grave  of  iho  former  i*  a  marble  slab,  bearing  the  follow- 
iog  inscription:   Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Joii!<  ALiiANDsa  Ltt.LiNo; 
a  soldier  of  the  Reiolulion.     He  commanded  tbe  Americans  in  the  bailie  of  Mofi 

Creek,  fought  the  twenty-savenlb  day  of  February,  ITT6,  and  by  bis  military  skill  and  cool  courage  in  Ihe 
^_  ^^  field,  at  the  head  of  bis  troops,  secured  B  complete  and 

^^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^  decisive  victory.     To  intellectual  powers  of  a  high 

^yi^l^;,^^  .  j^-^^j^^-^Yj^-^^^  ^^-—  order  he  united  an  incorruptible  integrilj,  devoted  and 
r^    ^^•~~^^^        ^f^r  self-sac  riflcing  patriotism.     A  gennine  lover  of  lih- 

^_,----*''^^^S.  erty,  he  periled  hi*  all  to  secure  the  iodependence  of 

— '  ^"^-^  his  country,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  bequeathing 

lo  his  posterity  Ibe  remembrance  of  his  virtues."  Near  his  grave  is  that  of  hi*  son,  with  a  stone  bearing 
iba  fotlowine  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Joun  Lillinoton,  son  of  General  John  Al- 
exander Lillington  j  a  patriot  and  soldier  of  tbe  Revoluticm,  be  served  his  country  faithfally  daring  Ibe  en- 
tire war." 

"General  Lillinirton,"  writes  Miss  L.,  "is  represented  a*  a  men  ofHereulean  frame  and  strength.  There 
are  no  portraits  of  him  extant.  Some  few  ofhis  old  slave*  *till  remain  [1852],  who  were  children,  of  course, 
at  the  time,  who  can  remember  soma  of  the  events  of  ihe  Revolution.  It  would  be  interesting  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  ihe  patriarchal  relation*  of  master  and  slave,  to  see  bow  their  aged  faces  kindle  with  en- 
thusiasm when  they  speak  of  the  kindness  of  '  Old  Master,'  and  of  '  Massa  Jackie  comin'  hum  from  college 
in  PbiladelfAia  to  help  his  father  fight  Ihe  British.'  "  On  account  of  his  uniform  kindne**  to  all,  the  fine 
maatton  of  General  Lillington  was  saved  from  tbe  lorch  by  the  interposition  of  many  of  hi*  Tory  neighbor*. 
'  Colooel  Litlinglon.  with  the  Wilmington  battalion  <j'  minote-meo,  arrived  at  the  bridge  about  four 
boon  before  Caswell,  with  his  hirger  force,  made  his  appearance.  Caswell,  who  wea  the  senioi  officer,  took 
d  of  Ihe  whole  patriot  army. 


of  ihe  one  worn  by  the 
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for  General  M'Donald  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  tent.  Finding  a  small  intrenchnient  next  the 
bridge  quite  empty,  they  concluded  the  Americans  had  abandoned  the  post.  They  had  ad- 
vanced  to  within  thirty  paces  of  the  breast-work,  when  the  Whigs,  though  unused  to  war, 
arose  from  their  concealment,  bravely  confronted  the  foe,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  contest 
was  fierce  and  bloody.  Captain  MLeod  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Cap- 
tain John  Campbell,  the  next  in  command,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded.  At  that  moment. 
Lieutenant  Slocum,  of  the  patriot  army,  with  a  small  detachment,  forded  the  stream,  pene- 
trated the  swamp  on  its  western  bank,  and  fell  with  vigor  upon  the  rear  of  the  Loyalists.^ 
The  Scotchmen  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  were  General  McDonald,  and  also  the  husband  of  Flora.  The  Loyalists  lost  sev- 
enty men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  .the  Americans  had  only  two  wounded,  and  one  of  them 
survived.'  Colonel  Moore  arrived  soon  after  the  engagement  ended,  and  that  evening  the 
men  of  the  united  forces  of  the  patriots  slept  soundly  upon  the  field  of  their  victory. 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  of  the  Loyalists  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  Patriot  cause  in 
North  Carolina.  It  exhibited  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  and  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Loyalists.  It  prevented  a  general  organization  of  the  Tories, 
and  their  junction  with  the  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  arrived  in  the  Cape  Fear 
in  May,  upon  which  the  royal  power  in  the  South  depended  for  vitality.  The  opposers  of 
that  power  were  encouraged,  and  the  timid  and  wavering  were  compelled  to  make  a  decision. 
The  kindness  extended  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and  many 
Loyalists  were  converted  to  the  Republican  faith  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  victors.'  The 
plans  of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  were,  for  the 
time,  completely  frustrated,  and  Martin*  soon  afterward  abdicated  government,  and  took 


'  Mrs.  Ellett  relates  a  noble  instance  of  female  heroism  which  this  battle  developed.  The  wife  of  Lieo- 
tenant  Siocom,  whose  home  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  had  dreamed,  afier  her  hus- 
band and  his  neighbors  had  departed  with  Caswell,  that  she  saw  him  lying  dead  upon  the  ground.  She 
awoke  in  great  distress,  arose,  saddled  a  horse,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  the  troops  had  taken. 
Through  that  thinly-settled  and  swampy  country  she  pressed  on,  and  at  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning  she 
heard  the  firing.  As  she  came  near  the  battle-ground,  she  saw  a  body  lying  in  her  husband's  cloak,  but  it 
proved  to  be  another  man,  who  was  wounded.  She  alighted,  washed  bis  face,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and 
was  administering  comfort  to  another  wounded  man,  when  Caswell  and  her  astonished  husband  came  up. 
With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  interceded  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  attended  to  the  wounded  Loyalists 
through  the  day,  and  at  midnight  started  for  home.  She  did  not  tell  her  husband  of  her  dream  nntil  his 
return.  She  rode  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  less  than  forty  hours,  and  without  one  interval  of 
rest  I  A  mother's  love,  for  she  *^  wanted  to  see  her  child,'*  impelled  her  to  return  with  speed.  The  Caro- 
linas  were  full  of  such  heroic  women  as  Mary  Slocum  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  swept  over  thetn. 
—See  Mrs.  Ellett^s  Domeitic  Hitiory  of  the  Revolution,  page  46  ;    Women  of  the  Revdntton^  i.,  317—321. 

^  The  patriots  captured  thirteen  wagons,  three  hundred  amr  fifty  guns  and  shot-bags,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  swords  and  dirks,  and  fiHeen  hundred  excellent  rifles. — Gordon,  ii.,  37. 

'  The  Provincial  Congress  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  respecting  the  Loyalists,  in 
which  they  averred,  *^  We  have  their  security  in  contemplation,  not  to  make  them  miserable.  In  our  pow«r, 
their  errors  claim  our  pity ;  their  situation  disarms  our  resentment.  We  shall  hail  their  reformation  with 
increasing  pleasure,  and  receive  them  among  us  with  open  arms We  war  not  with  helpless  fe- 
males whom  they  have  left  behind ;  w^e  sympathize  in  their  sorrow,  and  wish  to  pour  the  balm  of  pity  into 
the  wounds  which  a  separation  from  husbands,  fathers,  and  the  dearest  relations  has  made.  They  are  the 
rightful  pensioners  upon  the  charity  and  bounty  of  those  who  have  aught  to  spare  from  their  own  necessi- 
ties for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  fellow-creatures ;  to  such  we  recommend  them.''  Had  such  noble  sen- 
timents governed  Cornwallis  and  bis  officers  when  they  subdued  the  Carolinas,  a  few  years  later,  they  might 
have  made  their  victory  permanent.  General  McDonald  and  his  son,  who  held  a  coloners  commission,  were 
granted  liberal  paroles  of  honor ;  and,  during  the  summer,  the  general  and  twenty-five  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers were  exchanged  at  Philadelphia. 

^  Governor  Josiah  Maetin  was  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and,  in  1770,  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  British 
army.  When  Tryon  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1771,  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 

was  the  last  royal  chief  magistrate  of  that  colony.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilfty,  urbane 
in  manners,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  colony.     After  going  to 
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refuge  on  bo&rd  the  Bristol,  the  fltLg-ihip  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.'  Royal  government  in  North 
Carolina  now  ceaied  forever,  and  a  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  the  state  wai  opened. 

The  provincial  council  now  labored  vigorously  in  the  elaboralioa  of  meaanrea  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  colony,  and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.     A  strong  military  establishment  was 
organized,  and  in  each  dislriot  a  brigadier  general  was  appointed,  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
field-officers.'     On  the  eighteenth  of  December*  a  stale 
government  was  formed  under  a  Constitution,*  and,  a  few 
days  afterward,  a  device  for  a  great  teal  of  the  commonwealth 
was  presented  by  a  committee  appointed  foi  the  purpose,  and 
adopted.*     In  all  their  actions,  the  Carolinians  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  conscious  that  hope  for 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country  was  vain.     A  blow  had 
been  struck  which  marked  out  the  bright  line  of  future  opera- 
tions.    There  couid  no  longer  be  hesitation,  and  the  hue  be- 
tween Whigs  and  Tories  was  aa  distinctly  drawn  as  that  of  the 
twilight  between  the  day  and  the  night. 

Tbe  siege  of  Charleston,  and  other  events  of  the  war  which  speedily  followed  the  battle 
OD  Moore's  Creek,  will  bo  detailed  hereafter.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  military  history  ofNorth  Carolina  is  identified  with  that  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
From  the  time  of  t^e  battle  on  Moore's  Creek  until  Cornwallis  and  his  army  overran  the 
Carolines,  there  were  no  regularly  organized  bands  of  Loyalists  in  the  "Old  North  Slate." 

Here  let  us  close  (tie  chronicle  for  a  day,  and  ride  on  toward  the  fertile  region  of  ihu 
Allamance,  alWr  glancing  at  noteworthy  objects  in  Hillsborough.  - 

I  employed  the  first  morning  of  the  new  year.''  in  visiting  places  of  interest  at  tj„.i 
Hillsborough,  in  company  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson.  The  first  object  to  '  isw. 
which  my  attention  was  called  was  a  small  wooden  building,  represented  in  the  engraving 
on  the  next  page,  situated  opposite  the  hotel  where  I  was  lodged.     Cornwallis  used  it  for 

New  Yoil  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  nrhea  driven  from  the  colony,  be  joined  tbe  array,  under  Comvallia, 
•Dd  iru  in  (be  battle  near  Camden,  wbere  Gales  was  dereateil.  He  was  wilb  ConiwaJlis  in  Virginia,  as 
Isle  as  March,  1T81,  when  impured  health  caused  him  to  leave.  He  went  lo  New  York,  spent  a  pan  of  the 
suniaier  at  Rockawny,  on  Long  Island,  and  then  sailed  Tor  England.  He  died  in  London,  in  July,  1786. 
Samiiel  Marlin,  who  fought  a  duel  with  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  in  1763,  wu  the  governor's  brother. 
His  fhther  was  Colonel  Ssmael  Martin,  of  Virginia,  who  lost  a  large  estate  by  oonAsoatioo.  Jud);e  Mar* 
tin,  the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  compnles  the  papulation  of  that  stats,  when  Qovemor  Martin  tied  and 
the  royal  power  ended,  at  one  hundred  and  flMMbousand,  more  than  one  fifth  of  whom  were  slaves. 

■  Gordon,  ii.,  36,  37;  Foote,  Ui-HLfJ/lfin,  ii.,  380-384.  On  the  finh  of  May,  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  from  the  PXat  sloop  of  war,  whiob  declared  North  Carolina  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  ordered  all  Congresses  to  be  dissolved,  and  offered  pardon  to  all  penitents,  except  tbe  arch-rebel* 
Corneliui  Harnett  and  Robert  Howo.  Tbe  people  laaghed  at  hira.  Fired  with  indignation,  be  vented  his 
apite  upon  the  property  of  Colonel  Howe.  On  the  twelfth,  be  sent  Cornwallis  and  a  tnarsoding  party  of 
nine  hundred  men  on  shore,  who  ravaged  Howe's  plantation  in  Bruniwiok,  treated  some  wamen  at  his 
hoqse  with  brutality,  bnrned  some  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.  Despairing 
of  SDOoess  in  that  quarter,  Clinton  sailed  wilb  the  British  9eet  of  thirty  vessels  far  New  Tork. 

'The  Ibllowing  gantiemeo  were  appointed  brigadiers:  Richard  Caswell, orNewbero  ^  John  Ashe,  of  Wil- 
/O*  mington  ;  Thomas  Ferson,*Df  Hillsborough  j  Griffith  Ruth- 

^C^-*-^*-*   *<-(     C/f''*'^'^-'iH^'^-^   erford,  of  Salisbury;  Edward  Vail,  of  Edenlon;  and  Allen 

^  Jones,  of  Halifai. 

*  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  state  officers  under  the  Republican  Constitution  :  RicnASD 
CtswELL,  goveraor;  James  Glasoow,  sacrelsry  of  slste  ;  Cobhiuue  HAUaaTT,  TnoHaa  Pebsoh,  Wili^ 
IAS  Dat,  William  Haiwood,  Edwabd  Stahiiy,  Joseph  Lsich,  and  Tuohas  Eatoh,  eounselors  of  state. 
<  Tbe  eommitlee  consisted  of  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Thomas  Burke.  The  seal  then  adopted 
conlinoea  to  be  that  of  the  stale.  Tbe  two  figures  represent  respeolivelj  LiBiaTi  and  Plintt.  Liberty 
holds  the  Constitution  in  one  hand,  end  in  the  other  a  stslf,  with  the  cap  of  freedom,  indicating  the  secority 
of  liberty  by  the  Corstiliition.  Clasped  by  one  srra.  Plenty  holds  a  small  handle  of  wheat  ears,  and  with 
the  other  sopports  an  overflowing  cornucopia,  inif  eating  tbe  generona  fertility  of  the  soil  of  North  Carolina. 

*  'Hiamu  Person  bad  bnn  one  oF  Ihs  louliiii  RifUJatDn. 
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in  (iffice.  during  hla  tarrj'ingt  in  Hilliborough,  after  driving  General  Greene  out  of  the  itate 
After  ikelehing  ihit,  we  viaited  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  matte  the  fao  limile*  and  extracti  from  iti  records,  printed  en 
pages  573—4.      We  next  visited  the  head-quarters  of  Comwallii,  a  large 
S  frame  building  sittiated  in  the  rear  of  Morris's  Hillsborough  House,  on  King 
J  Street.     Generals  Gates  and  Greene  also  occupied  it  when  they  were  io 
'   Hillsborough,  and  there  a  large  number  of  the  memltera  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  generally  lodged.     The  old  court-house,  where  the  Reguls- 
"""rtcK.'i"    ''  'o'''  performed  their  lawless  acts,  is  no  longer  in  existence.     I  was  inform- 
ed by  Major  Taylor,  an  octogenarian  on  whom  we  called,  that  it  was  a 
brick  edifice,  and  stood  almost  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  present  court-house,  which  is  a 
spacious  brick  building,  with  steeple  and  clock. 
The  successor  of  the  lirst  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  being  removed  to  make   room  for  the 
present  building,  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
meeting  for  s  society  of  Baptists,  who  yet  wor- 
■  IMS     "'''^  there."     Upon  the  hill  near  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  fronting  King  Street, 
is  the  spot  where  the  Regulators  were  hung. 
The  residence  of  Governor  Tryon,  while  in  Hills- 
borough, was  on  Church  Street,  a  little  west  of 
Masonic  Hall.     These  compose  the  chief  objects 

of  historic  interest  al  Hillsborough.     The  town  Coiio.ai.l«-i  nu»)itAinu. 

has  other  associations  connected  with  the  Southern  campBigna,  but  we  will  not  anticipate 
the  revealments  of  history  by  considering  them  now. 

At  one  o'clock  I  exchanged  adieus  with  the  kind  Dr.  Wilson,  crossed  the  Eno,  ami,  pur- 
sning  Ihe  route  traversed  by  Tryon  on  hia  march  to  the  Allamance,  crossed  the  rapid  and 
now  turbid  Haw,' jjst  below  the  fulls,  at  sunset.  I  think  I  never  traveled  a  worse  road 
than  the  one  stretching  between  the  Eno  and  the  Haw.  It  passes  over  a  continued  series 
of  red  clay  bills,  which  are  heavily  wooded  with  oaks,  gumi,  black  locusts,  and  chestnuts 
Small  streams  course  among  these  elevations  ;  and  in  summer  this  region  must  be  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Now  every  tree  and  shrub  was  leafless,  except  the  holly  and  the  laurel, 
and  nothing  green  appeared  among  the  wide-reaching  branches  but  the  beautiful  tufts  of 
mistletoe  which  every  where  decked  the  great  oaks  with  their  delicate  leaves  and  trans- 
parent berries.  Two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  Haw,  and  eighteen  from  Hillsborough, 
I  passed  the  night  at  Foust'a  house  of  entertainment,  and  after  an  early  breakfast,  rode  to 
the  place  where  Colonel  Pyle,  a  Tory  officer,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists,  was  de- 
eeivL'd  and  defeated  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lee  and  his  dragoons,  with  Colonel  Pick- 
ens, in  the  spring  of  178t.  Dr.  Holt,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from  that  locality,  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  the  spot  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  battle  occurred  ;  where 
Colonel  Pyle  lay  concealed  in  a  pond,  and  where  many  of  the  slain  were  buried.  The 
place  of  conflict  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  Salisbury  highway,  upon  a  "  planta- 
tion road,"  two  miles  east  of  the  Allamance,  in  Orange  county.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voices 
of  history  and  tradition. 

In  February,  1781,  General  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  American  army  at  the 
South,  accomplished  a  wonderful  and  successful  retreat  across  North  Carolina  into  Virginia, 
closely  pursued  by  Lord  Cornwallis.      This  memorable  retreat  we  shall  consider  presently. 

'  This  TJew  is  from  tlie  piazza  of  the  Union  Halrl.  The  building  is  of  logi,  covered  wilb  clap-boanlt 
When  James  Monroe  (Bfierwaril  President  of  the  tTnited  Stales)  Tiailed  Ibe  Southern  army  in  1780,  K 
military  commissioner  for  Virginia,  he  used  ihis  building  for  his  oBinc  whili  in  Hillsborough. 

*  The  Haw  River  (which  derivei  its  name  from  Ihe  abundance  of  hawthorns  in  Ihat  region)  rises  i> 
Rorkiniiham  and  Guilford  coiiniies,  and  in  Cbalbani  coonty  unites  with  the  Deep  River,  and  fonni  lh« 
nonhwesi  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
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When  Cornwallia  was  certified  that  Greene  bad  ewaped  ncrou  the  Dan  with  all  his  force, 
baggage,  aod  alorei,  he  ordered  &  bait,'  and,  after  refrething  bis  wearied  troopi,  ,  ^^^  ,^ 
moved  slowly  back  to  Hillaboroagh,  and  there  established  his  head-quarters.'  His  ^^'■ 
object  WBS  partially  accomplished;  he  had  not  captured  the  "rebel  army,"  but  he  bad 
driven  it  from  tbe  Carolinas,  and  he  now  anticipated  a  general  rising  of  the  Tories,  to  Bi- 
sist  him  in  crushing  efiectually  the  remaining  Republicanism  at  the  South.  Although 
driven  across  the  Dan,  Greene  bad  no  idea  of  abandoning  North  Carolina  to  the  quiet  pos- 
seseion  of  the  enemy.  In  tbe  fertile  and  friendly  county  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia,  his  troopi 
reposed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they  were  called  again  to  the  field  of  active  exertion.  He 
resolved  to  recruit  bis  thinned  battalions,  and  ai  soon  as  powihle  recroas  the  Dan  and  con- 
front Cornwallis. 

Among  the  most  active  and  effioient  officers  engaged  in  the  Southern  campaigns  was 
Henry  Lee,'  at  this  time  lieutenant  col- 
onel, in  command  of  a  corps  of  choice  cav- 
alry. He  was  in  Greene's  camp  when 
that  general  issued  his  orders  to  prepare 
for  recrossing  the  Don  into  the  Carolinas. 
His  patriot  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  tbe 
order  was  given,  and  he  was  much  grati- 
fied when  himself  and  General  Pickens, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  South  Care- 
..^  lina  militia,  with  Captain  Oldham  and 

'  .^.^  two  companies  of  Maryland  veteran  mili- 

tia, were  directed!*  to  repass  the    ^  p^  ,g^ 
.  i)".  Dan  and  reconnoitre  the  front        '"•■ 

"<5  of  Comwallis,  for  he  burned  to  measure 

strength  with  the  fiery  Tarleton.  They 
were  sent  by  Greene  to  interrupt  tbe  in- 
tercourse of  Cornwallis  with  the  country 
surrounding  his  army  at  Hillsborough, 
and  to  suppress  every  attempt  of  the 
Loyalists  to  join  him  in  force.  This 
proved  necessary,  for  the  British  com- 
mander iasued  a  proclamation  on  the 
twentieth  of  February,'^  mviling 
the  Loyalists  to  join  his  standard 
at  Hillsborough. 

Lieutenant-colonel    Lee    crossed    the 
Dan  on  the  eighteenth,  and  was  followed 

'  Comn-Bllis  remamed  in  Hillsborongh  about  ten  days.  While  a  detachment  of  his  army  Uy  at  the  Red 
House,  B  short  dittance  Frooi  tbe  tovn,  they  occupied  the  Church  of  Hugh  M'Aden,  the  flni  located  oiis- 
■ionary  in  Kanh  Carolina.  Supposing  M'Aden  {ihen  a  short  lime  in  hia  grave]  to  have  been  a  rebel,  be- 
GBiue  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  the  British  borned  his  library  and  papers.  His  early  journal  escaped  tbe 
Barnes.— f oof (,  ST 3. 

*  Henry  Lee  wa«  bom  at  ihe  Tamily  seat,  in  Stralford  (see  page  423),  on  the  tventy.ninlb  of  January, 
I7A6.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  ([rBdualcd  in  1773.  Fond  at  active  liTe,  and  im- 
tmod  with  B  mililBry  spirit,  be  sought  and  obtained  the  eoromand  of  a  company,  in  Colonel  Bland's  regi- 
ment or  Virginia  Tolanteers,  in  1776.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in  September,  I77T,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Washington.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ol  major,  in  command  of  a 
separate  rorps  o(  cavalry.  On  the  sixth  of  November,  IT80,  Congress  promoted  him  to  lientenant  colonel, 
and  ordered  him  to  join  the  Santbern  army  nnder  General  Greene,  where  bis  career  was  marked  by  great 
■kill  and  bravery.  His  military  exploits  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  Cy  Congress,  are  noticed  in 
varioD*  places  in  this  volume.  In  1786,  he  vas  appointed  a  delegate  lo  Congreas,  which  position  he  hold 
nnlit  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  In  1791,  he  sDcceeded  Beverly  Randolph  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  remained  in  office  three  yean.     He  commanded  ibe  forces,  by  appointment  of  Washington,  wbicb  vere 
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by  Pickens  and  Oldham.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
he  was  informed  by  them  that  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  out  toward  the  Haw  reconnoi- 
tering,  and  ofiering  protection  to  the  Loyalists  who  were  desirous  of  marching  to  Comwai- 
Us's  camp.  Lee  and  Pickens  pushed  on  to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from  Hillsborough  to 
the  Haw.  They  ascertained  that  Tarleton  had  passed  there  the  day  before,  and  was  prob- 
ably then  on  the  western  side  of  the  Haw.     The  next  day^  the  Americana  cross- 

■  Feb  21 

ed  the  Haw,  and  were  informed  that  the  Loyalists  between  that  and  the  Deep 
River  were  certainly  assembling  to  join  the  earl.  They  also  learned  from  a  countrymaa 
(a  sort  of  passive  Tory  named  Ephraim  Cooke)  that  Tarleton^s  force  consisted  of  most  of 
his  cavalry,  four  hundred  infantry,  and  two  light  field  pieces ;  and  that  he  was  encamped 
about  four  miles  distant  with  all  the  carelessness  of  confident  security.  Lee  determined  to 
surprise  him,  and  placed  his  little  army  in  battle  order  for  a  quick  march.  They  reached 
the  designated  spot  too  late,  for  Tarleton  had  led  and  proceeded  a  few  miles  further,  to  the 
plantation  of  Colonel  William  0*Neil,  whose  memory,  if  common  report  speaks  true,  de- 
serves a  greater  share  of  the  odium  of  his  countrymen  than  the  most  bitter  Tory,  for  by  his 
avaricious  acts  while  claiming  to  be  a  Whig,  he  drove  many  of  his  neighbors  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Loyalists.^  Two  of  Tarle ton's  officers,  who  were  led  behind,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Lee  now  resolved  to  employ  stratagem.  His  legion  greatly  resembled  that  of  Tarleton, 
and  he  made  the  country  people  believe  that  his  was  a  detachment  sent  by  Cornwallis  to 
re-enforce  that  officer.  The  two  prisoners  were  commanded  to  favor  the  deception,  under 
kFeb.!n»  ^^^  penalty  of  instant  death.     The  legion  took  the  van  in  the  march,^  with  Lieu- 

1781.  tenant-colonel  Lee  at  the  head,  preceded,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  by 
a  scout.  The  officer  of  the  van  soon  met  two  well-mounted  young  men,  who^  believing  him 
to  belong  to  a  British  re-enforcement,  promptly  answered  an  inquiry  by  saying  that  they 
were  **  rejoiced  to  fall  in  with  him,  they  having  been  sent  forward  by  Colonel  Pyle,  the 
commander  of  quite  a  large  body  of  Loyalists,  to  find  out  Tarleton's  camp,  whither  he  was 
marching  with  his  followers."  A  dragoon  was  immediately  sent  to  Lee  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  young  men,  who  mistook  "  Legion  Harry"  for  Tarle- 
ton, and,  with  the  greatest  deference,  informed  him  of  the  advance  of  Colonel  Pyle.  Lee 
dispatched  his  adjutant  to  General  Pickens  to  request  him  to  place  his  riflemen  (among 
whom  were  those  of  Captain  Graham,*  who  had  just  joined  him)  on  the  left  flank,  in  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  woods,  while  he  himself  should  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
deceived  Loyalists.  Lee  also  sent  one  of  the  duped  young  men,  with  the  dragoon  who  es- 
corted them,.(o  proceed  to  Colonel  Pyle  with  his  compliments,  and  his  request  "that  the 
colonel  would  be  so  good  as  to  draw  out  his  forces  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  con- 
venient room  for  his  (Lee's)  much  wearied  troops  to  pass  by  without  delay  to  their  right 
position."  The  other  young  countryman  was  detained  to  accompany  Lee  himself,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  Tarleton.  The  van  officer  was  ordered  to  halt  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive 
the  Loyalists.  This  order  was  obeyed ;  and  presently  the  young  man  who  had  been  sent 
to  Colonel  Pyle,  returned  with  that  officer's  assurance  that  he  was  "  happy  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Colonel  Tarleton."  It  was  the  intention  of  Lee,  when  his  force  should  ob- 
tain the  requisite  position  to  have  the  complete  advantage  of  Colonel  Pyle,  to  reveal  his  real 
name  and  character,  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Tories,  and  give  them  their 

sent  to  qaell  the  whisky  insurrectioD  in  PeansyWania.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1799,  and  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  at  Washington,  on  the  ocoasion  of  the  death  of  the  first  president 
He  wrote  his  Memoin  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  Stales^  in  1 808.  He  xfns  act- 
ive in  quelling  a  mob  in  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  from  wounds  received  at  that  time  he  never  fairly  recov- 
ered. Toward  the  close  of  1817,  he  repaired  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  without 
success.  Returning,  he  stopped  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  to  visit  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  The  names  of  Lee,  Marion,  Morgan,  Sumter,  and  Pickens  form  a  brilliant  galaxy  in  the  South- 
ern firmament  of  our  Revolutionary  history.  ^  See  Carutbers's  Life  of  Caldwell^  page  213. 
*  The  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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choice,  to  retuni  quietly  to  their  homes,  Aher  being  diormed,  or  to  join  the  patriot  army. 
Thus  far  every  thing  had  workeil  favoTably  to  Lee'i  humane  design. 

Lee'a  cavalry  iirat  approached  the  Loyaliata,  who,  bappily  for  the  fartheTance  of  the  plan, 
were  on  the  right  tide  of  the  road  ;  consequently,  the  horiemen  following  Lee  were  obliged 
to  countennareh  and  confront  the  Loyalisti.     An  Lee  approached  Colonel  Pyle,  the  Loyal- 
Ut*  raised  the  shout,  ■■  God  lave  the  king !"     He  rode  along  the  Tory  column  (who  were 
alio  mounted,  with  their  riflei  on  their  backs),  and,  with  gracious  smiles,  complimented  them 
on  their  fine  appearance  and  loyal  conduct.     Aa  he  aj>ptoaohed  Pyle  and  grasped  his  hand 
(the  signal  for  bis  cavalry  to  draw  when  he  should  summon  the  Tories  to  surrender),  the 
Loyalists  on  the  left  discovered  Pickens's  militia,  and  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed. 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  npon  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Eggleston.'     That  officer,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  instantly  turned 
npon  the  foe,  and  Ibis  movement  was  speedily  followed  by  the  whole  column.     A  scene  of 
dreadful  slaughter  followed,  for  the  Loyalists,  taken  by  surprise,  oould  not  bring  their  rifles 
to  beat  before  Lee  had  struck  the  fatal  blow.     Colonel  Pyle  commanded  four  hundreil  L^v- 
alists;  ninety  of  them  were  killed  in  that  brief  moment,  and  a  laree  nortion  of 
the  remainder  were  wounded.     A  cry  for  m 
Toriea,  but  the  hand  of  mercy  was  stayed  ur 
placed  the  Americans  beyond  danger.*     C 
wounded,  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  small  p 
vironed  and  deeply  shaded  by  a  fringe  of  oaki 
thorns,  crab-trees,  and  black  jacks,  trellised  v 
muscadine.     Tradition  says  that  he  laid  hir 
ter,  with  nothing  but  hit  nose  above  it,  nn- 
til  after  dark,  when  he  crawled  out.  made 
his  way  home,  and  recovered.     The  place 
of  his  concealment  is  yet  known  as  "  Pyle's 
Pond,"  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct 
view,  as  it  appeared  when  I  visited  the  spot 
in  1849.^     It  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
cultivated  Held,  of  some  sis  acres, 
half  a  mile  northwest  from  the  Salisbury  road.     Its  dense  fringe  is  gone,  and  nothing  indi- 
cates its  former  concealment  but  numerous  slumps  of  the  ancient  forest. 

Lee  and  Pickens  did  not  pursuB  the  retreating  Loyalists ;  but,  anxious  to  overtake  Tarle- 
ton,  who  was  at  Colonel  O'Neil's,  upon  the  Greensborough  road,  three  miles  northward,  he 
resumed  his  march,  notwithstanding  it  was  almost  sunset.  He  halted  within  a  mile  of 
O'Neil's,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Preston  and  three 
hundred  hardy  mountaineers  from  Virginia,  who  had  hastened  to  the  support  of  Greene. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Americans  formed  for  attack,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Tarleton,  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  stories  of  some  of  the  survivors  of  Pyle's  corps,  who 
made  their  way  to  his  camp,  had  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  Cornwallis,  just  received,  and 
was  moving  toward  the  Haw.  The  Americana  pursued  him  as  far  as  that  river,  when  they 
baited,  and  Tarleton,  al^er  a  narrow  escape  at  the  ford,  returned  in  safely  to  Hillsborough. 
"  Fortune,  the  capricious  goddess."  says  Lee,  "  gave  us  Pyle,  and  saved  Tarleton.'" 

'  Captain  Egghtlcta  waa  one  of  ibe  roont  efficient  onTnlTj  oEGcers  in  Lee's  legion,  during  the  campaigns 
fonher  loalh  Ihe  same  year.     W«  shall  meet  him  hereafter. 

'  In  this  action  Ihe  Americans  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  and  only  one  horse.  The  generally  accurate 
and  imparlial  Sledman,  influenced,  doubtleas,  by  wrong  information,  called  the  event  a  "  mauacre  ;"  says 
ihat  "  no  quarter  was  granted"  when  asked  ;  and  that ''  between  two  and  three  faandred  of  them  were  inhn- 
manly  butchered  while  in  the  act  of  begging  for  mercy." — Hiitorg  of  the  jSmtrican  War,  ii.,  334. 

'  About  a  qnarler  of  a  mile  northwest  from  this  pond,  is  the  spot  where  the  battle  occurred.  It  was  then 
beasily  wooded ;  now  it  is  a  cleared  fleld,  on  the  plsnlalion  of  Colonel  Michael  Holt.  Mr.  Moll  planted 
an  apple-lme  upon  the  spot  where  fourteen  of  the  slain  were  hurieil  in  one  grave.  Near  by,  a  persiinmon. 
tree  iadieatei  the  plaoe  of  burial  of  several  others.  •  Mimeiri,  pa^e  1 60. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIII. 

"  Cornwallii  led  a  country  dance ; 

Tbe  like  wu  never  >een,  sir ; 
Much  retrogndc,  and  much  advance, 

And  all  wiih  General  Greene,  air, 
Tbej  rambled  up  and  rambled  dovrn, 

Joini^l  hands,  and  00"  the;  ran,  eir; 
Our  General  Greene  to  old  Cbarleslniffn, 

And  the  earl  to  Wilmington,  air.' 

There  was  Greene  in  (he  Souib ;  jou  mmt  know  him — 

Whom  «onie  called  a  "  Hickory  Quaker  ;" 
Dul  he  ne'er  turned  his  bnck  on  the  foenian, 

Nor  ever  »-as  known  for  a  Shaktr." — Willi*m  Elliot. 

LEFT  the  place  of  Pyle's  defeat  toward  noon,  and,  followiag  a  tiDnoaa  and 
Bel  do  m- traveled  road  through  a  forett  of  wild  crab-appla  treet  and  black 
jacks,  rroteed  tho  Allamanre  at  the  cot  Ion- factory  of  Holt  and  Carhgin. 
two  miles  diitaiit.*     Around  this  mill  quite  a  Tillage  of  neat  log-hotuet, 
occupied  by  the  operatives,  were  collected,  and  every  thing  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  thrift.      I  went  in,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  bands  of  iolel- 
llgenL  white  females  employed  in  a  useful  occupation.      Manual  labor  by 
while  people  is  a  rare  sight  at  the  South,  where  an  abundance  of  slave 
lalior  appears  to  render  such  occupation  unnecessary  ;   and  it  can  seldom  be  said  ofaae  of 
our  fair  sisters  there,  "  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff."' 
This  colton-mill,  like  the  few  others  which  I  saw  in  the  Carolinns,  is  a  real  blessing,  preieul 
and  prospective,  for  it  gives  employment  and  comfort  to  many  poor  girls  who  might  other- 
wise be  wretched  ;  and  it  is  a  seed  of  industry  planted  in  a  generous  soil,  which  may  here- 
after germinate  and  bear  abundant  fruit  of  its  kind  in  the  midst  of  cotton  plantations,  there- 
by augmenting  immensely  tbe  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  Allamance,  on  the  Salisbury  road.  I 
reached  the  Regulator  battle-ground;  and,  in  company  with  a  young  man  residing  in  ihe 
vicinity,  visited  the  points  of  particular  interest,  and  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  577- 
The  rock  and  the  ravine  from  whence  James  Pugh  and  hia  companiona  (see  page  576)  did 
such  execution  with  their  rifles,  are  now  hardly  visible.  The  place  is  a  few  rods  north  ef 
the  road.  The  ravine  is  almost  filled  by  the  washing  down  of  earth  from  the  slopes  durinf 
eighty  years;  and  the  rock  projects  only  a  few  ells  above  the  surface.  The  whole  ofliic 
natural  scenery  is  changed,  and  nothing  but  tradition  can  identify  the  spot. 

While  viewing  the  battle-ground,  the  wind,  which  bad  been  a  gentle  and  pleasant  breen 
from  the  south  all  the  morning,  veered  to  the  northeast,  and  brought  omens  of  a  cold  stnnn. 
I  left  the  borders  of  the  Allamance,  and  its  associations,  at  one  o'clock,  and  traversing  a  vei^ 
billy  country  for  eighteen  miles,  arrived,  a  little  after  dark,  at  Greens  borough,  a  ihrivin^, 
compact  village,  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  from  the  site  of  old  Guilford  .Court 
House.     It  is  the  Capitol  of  Guilford  county,  and  Buccessor  of  old  Marlinshurg,  where  the 

'  These  lines  form  a  part  o(  a  song  irbich  was  very  popular  at  ilic  close  of  (he  war,  aaJ  was  nag  I" 
the  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

'  This  factory,  id  the  midst  of  a  cotton-growing  country,  and  upon  a  never-failing  stream,  can  dm  be 
Mhem-ise  than  a  source  of  great  profit  to  Ihe  owners.  The  machinery  is  chicRy  employed  in  ibe  msnoru- 
tnre  of  collon  yorn.  Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  spindles  were  in  nperaiion.  Twelve  Inoois  were  emitloy^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  ooarae  cotton  goods  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  negroes.  '  Provcrhi,  iliii  I*- 
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court-boiiM  was  formerly  situaled.  Very  few  of  the  villages  in  the  ialerior  of  the  ttatt 
Appeared  to  me  more  like  a  Northern  town  than  GreenBborough.  The  housei  are  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  slores  gave  evidence!  of  active  trade.  Within  an  hour  af^er  my  arrival, 
the  town  was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  bursting  out  of  ilamei  from  a  large  frame 
dwelling,  a  short  distance  from  the  court-house.  There  being  no  fire-engine  in  the  place, 
the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  at  one  time  menaced  the  safety  of  the  whole  town.  A  small 
keg  of  powder  was  used,  wiihout  efiect,  to  demollib  a  tailor's  shop,  standing  in  the  path  of 
the  conflagration  toward  a  large  tavern.  The  flames  passed  on,  until  confronted  by  one 
of  those  broad  chimneys,  on  the  outside  of  the  bouse,  so  universally  prevalent  at  the  South, 
when  it  was  subdued,  ef\er  four  buildings  were  destroyed.  I  never  saw  a  population  more 
thoroughly  frightened  ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  far  away  from  the  fire,  every 
bed  in  the  house  was  paclied  ready  for  flight.  It  was  past  midnight  when  the  town  b^ 
came  quiet,  and  a  consequently  late  breakfast  delayed  my  departure  fur  the  battle-field  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

A  cloudy  sky,  a  biting  north  wind,  and  the  dropping  of  a  lew  snow-flakes  when  I  l?ft 
Green sborough,  betokened  an  unpleasant  day  for  my  researches.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
I  reached  Martinsville,  once  a  pleasant  hamlet,  now  a  desolation.  There  are  only  a  few 
dilapidated  and  deserted  dwellings  led  ;  and  nothing  remains  of  the  old  Guilford  Court 
House  but  the  ruins  of  a  chimney,  depicted  on  the  plan  of  the  battle,  printed  on  page  60E. 
Only  one  house  was  inhabited,  and  that  hy  the  tiller  of  the  soil  around  it.  Desceniling 
into  a  nanow,  broken  valley,  from  Martinsville,  and  ascending  the  opposite  slope  to  still 
higher  ground  on  the  road  to  Salem,  I  passed  among  the  fields  consecrated  by  the  events  of 
the  battle  at  Guilford,  in  March,'  1781.  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hotchkias,  a  Quaker, 
who,  I  was  informed  could  point  out  every  locality  of  interest  in  his  neighborhood. 


Mr.  Hntchkiss  was  absent, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
more  than  an  hour  for  hit 
return.  The  time  pass- 
ed pleasantly  in  conver- 
sation with  his  daughter, 
an  intelligent  young  lady, 
who  kindly  ordered  my 
horse  to  be  fed,  and  re- 
galed me  with  some  fine 
apples,  the  flrst  fruit  of 
the  kind  I  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  James  River. 
While  tarrying  there,  the 
snow  began  to  fall  thickly, 
and  when,  about  ^— n 
noon,  I  nmh\ed'Q/ 
over  the  moat  in- 1 
teresting  portion  of 
the  battle-ground, 
and  sketched  the 
and  directed  General  Washington  to  make  the  selection. 


printed  on  page 
611,  the  whole  country 
was  covered  with  a  white 
mantle.  Here,  by  this 
hospitable  fireside,  let  ns 
consider  the  battle,  and 
those  wonderful  antece- 
dent events  which  dislin- 
gui^hed  General  Greene's 
celebrated  Retreat. 

Af\erthe  unlucky  bat- 
tle near  Camden,  where 
General   Gates  lost  the 
laurels  he  had  obtained  at 
Saratoga.  Congress   per- 
ceived the  neeesw- 
ty  of  appointing  a 
moreefficientoom- 
mander  for  the  ar- 
my in  (he  South- 
ern    Department, 
The  commander-in-chief  apjioint- 


ed  General  Nathaniel  Greene.''  late  the  quarter -master  general,  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  his  field  of  labor,'     Passing  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir-        "» 

'  Nathaniel  Oreene  was  bam  of  Quaker  parents,  at  Warvick,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1 746.  His  Taiher  wai 
an  anchor  sniilh,  and  in  that  business  Nalhaniel  was  trained.  While  yet  a  bor,  he  learned  the  Lalin  Ian- 
(ruage,  and  by  prodenea  and  per^BTerance  he  coMecled  a  small  library  whila  a  minor.  The  perusal  of 
military  history  occupied  much  of  his  atlenlLon.  He  bad  just  altnined  his  majority,  when  his  abilities  were 
to  highly  estimated,  that  be  was  chosen  a  re[iresenlative  in  (be  Legi!<lalare  of  Rhode  Iilanil.     Fired  ritb 
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ginia,  he  ascertained  what  supplies  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from  those  states ;  and  leaving 
the  Baron  Steuben  to  direct  the  defense  of  Virginia,  and  to  raise  levies  and  stores  for  the 
Southern  army,  he  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Nash  received  him  with  joy,  for  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  state  were  im- 
minent. After  remaining  there  a  few  days,  he  hastened  on  to  Charlotte,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  General  Gates  received  him  with  great  respect,  and  on  the  day  after  bis 
a  Dec  3.  ^^I'iv&l  ^^  ^^^k  formal  command  of  the  army.'  Gates  immediately  set  out  for 
1700.  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  (then  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  Hudson),  to  submit 
kOcts,  ^^  '^^  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Congress. l>  From 
17B0.  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  from  the  Carolinas.  Greene  was 
exceedingly  active  in  the  arrangement  of  the  army,  and  in  wisely  directing  its  move- 
ments. 

His  first  arrangement  was  to  divide  his  army  into  two  detachments,  the  largest  of  which, 
under  himself,  was  to  be  stationed  opposite  Cheraw  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peedee 
River,  in  Chesterfield  District,  upon  a  small  stream  called  Hick's  Creek,  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  right  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District.  The  other, 
composed  of  about  one  thousand  troops,  under  General  Morgan,  was  placed  some  fifty  miles 
to  the  lefl,  near  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Union  District.  Cornwal- 
lis sent  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  disperse  the  little  army  of  Morgan, 
e  Jan.  17  ^"^  "^^  ^^^  memorable  battle  of  the  Cowpens  occurred,<^  in  which  the  Americans 
17B1.  were  victorious.  Tarleton,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Turkey  Creek  ;  and  Morgan,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and  moved,  by  forced  marches,  toward  the  Ca- 
tawba, to  form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  General  Greene. 

When  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton  and  the  direction  that  Morgan  had 
taken,  he  resolved  on  pursuit,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  of  demolishing  the  Americans  before  they  could  reach  the  Catawba.  He  was  joined 
on  the  eighteenth  by  General  Leslie  and  his  troops,  from  Camden.  To  facilitate  bis 
march,  he  ordered  all  the  superfluous  baggage  and  wagons  to  be  destroyed*'  at  Ram- 
military  zeal,  and  ardent  patriotism,  young  Greene  resolved  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country,  when  be  beard 
of  the  baUle  at  Lexington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  three  regiments  in  the  Army  of  Ohurva' 
tton,  raised  by  his  state,  and  led  them  to  Roxbary.  In  consequence  of  this  violation  of  their  discipline,  the 
Quakers  disowned  him.  General  Washington  soon  perceived  his  worth,  and  in  August  the  following  year, 
Congress  promoted  him  from  the  office  of  brigadier  of  bis  state  militia  to  that  of  major  general  in  the  Coo- 
tinental  army.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown.  In  March, 
1 778,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master  general,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
resigned  his  office  of  quarter-master  general  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  He  took 
the  eommand  of  the  Southern  Department,  December  third,  1780,  and  in  February  following  made  his  fa- 
mous retreat.  He  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Guilford,  in  March,  1781,  w*hen  be  was  defeated.  In  April 
following,  he  fought  with  Lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  where  he  was  again  defeated,  but  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  soon  afterward  captured  several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina.  He  besieged  Fort  Ninety-Six 
in  May,  but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  he  gained  a  partial  victory  at  Eotaw  Springs, 
for  which  Congress  presented  him  with  a  British  standard  and  a  gold  medal.  This  engagement  closed  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  went  to  Georgia 
in  1785  to  look  after  an  estate  belonging  to  him  near  Savannah.  While  walking  one  day,  in  June,  without 
an  umbrella,  he  was  '^sun  struck,"  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six  years.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Savannah,  on  the  same  day,  but  owing  to  negligence  in  des- 
ignating the  one,  a  search  for  his  remains,  in  1820,  was  unsucceasful.  No  man  living  can  now  point  cot 
the  sepulchre  of  that  ablest  of  Washington's  generals.  On  the  eighth  of  August  following,  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution  :  "  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  following  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene.  Esq.,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1786;  late  major  general  in  ibe 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  Southern  Department.  The  CJnited 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  in  honor  of  his  patriotism,  valor,  and  ability,  have  erected  this  mooiiment." 
The  Board  of  Treasury  was  directed  to  take  action  for  the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

In  person  General  Greene  was  rather  corpulent,  and  above  the  common  size.  His  complexion  vras  fair 
and  florid ;  bis  countenance  serene  and  mild.  His  health  was  generally  delicate,  but  was  preserved  by  tem- 
perance and  exercise. 
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•our*s  Mills,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba.'  la  the  mean  while,  General  Greene  had 
been  apprised  of  the  battle  and  the  result,  and  on  the  same  day  when  Cornwaliis  commenced 
pursuit,  he  ordered  Brigadier  Stevens  to  march  with  his  Virginia  militia  (whose  term  of 
aervice  was  almost  expired)  by  way  of  Charlotte,  to  take  Morgan's  prisoners  and  conduct 
them  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia.  Greene,  anxious  to  confer  wilh  Morgan  personally,  left 
the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  under  the  command  of  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Will- 
iams, and  started,  with  one  aid  and  two  or  three  mounted  militia,  for  the  Catawba. » 
On  the  route  he  was  informed  of  Cornwallis's  pursuit,  and  immediately  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Huger  and  Williams  to  break  up  the  camp,  and  march  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
form  a  junction  with  Morgan's  light  troops  at  Salisbury  or  Charlotte.  Greene  reached  Sher- 
rard's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba,  on  the  thirty-first,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Morgan, 
and  directed  his  fnture  movements. 


^  At  this  place  a  severe  battle  was  fought  on  the  twentieth  of  Jane,  1 780,  between  a  body  of  North 
Carolina  militia  and  a  large  force  of  Loyalists.  Early  in  Jane,  General  Rutherford*  was  in  command  of 
more  than  five  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte.  Having  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Tories  were  embodying  in  arms  beyond  the  Catawba,  in  Tryon  cpunty,  he  issued  orders 
to  commanders  in  the  vicinity  to  arouse  the  militia  for  the  dispersion  of  those  men.  Ramaour^s  Mills,  in 
the  present  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  was  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  toward 
that  point  he  marched,  he  having  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Rawdon  had  retired  to  Camden.  The 
Tories  were  assembled  under  Colonels  John  Moore  and  Major  Nicholas  Welch,  to  the  number  of  almost 
thirteen  hundred,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  On  Sunday,  the  eighteenth,  having  concentrated  the  militia  of 
Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  neighborhood,  Rutherford  proceeded  to  the  Catawba,  and  crossed  that  river  at  the 
Tuckesege  Ford,  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Francis  Locke, 
of  Rowan,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  aflfairs,  and  ordering  him  to  form  a  junction  with  him  between  the 
Forks  of  the  Catawba,  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour's.  That  officer,  with  the  militia  under  several  other  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  in  all  about  four  hundred  men,  encamped  on  the  nineteenth  on  Mountain  Creek,  higher 
up  on  the  Catawba,  above  Beattie's  Ford,  and  also  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour*s.  At  a  council  of  the  offi- 
cers, junction  with  Rutherford,  who  was  about  thirty-five  miles  distant,  was  not  deemed  prudent,  and  they 
resolved  to  attack  the  Tories  without  delay.  Colonel  Johnson,  one  of  their  number,  was  dispatched  to  ap- 
prise General  Rutherford  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  reached  Rutherford^s  camp  at  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  Colonel  Locke  and  his  companions  commenced  their  march,  and  at 
daylight  the  following  morning  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  latter  were  upon  a 
high  hill,  three  hundred  yards  east  of  Ramsour's  Mill,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  present  village  of  Lincoln- 
ton.  Their  position  was  very  advantageous,  and  as  there  were  but  few  trees  upon  the  slope,  they  could 
fire  efleotually  upon  an  approaching  foe.  The  companies  of  Captains  Falls,  McDowell,  and  Brandon, 
of  the  patriot  army,  were  on  horseback,  and  led  on  to  the  attack ;  the  footmen  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Locke.  The  Tories  were  surprised.  Their  pickets  fired  when  the  patriots  appeared, 
and  then  retreated  to  the  camp.  For  a  moment  the  Tories  were  confused,  but,  recovering,  they  poured 
such  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  horsemen,  who  had  pursued  the  pickets  to  the  lines,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  They  rallied,  and  soon  the  action  became  general.  Captain  Hardin  now  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  Tories,  while  the  action  was  warm  in  the  center.  In  two  instances  the  parties  were  so  close 
that  they  beat  each  other  with  the  buts  of  their  guns.  The  Whigs  soon  drove  the  Tories  from  the  hill, 
when  they  discovered  them  collected  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill  stream.  Expecting  an  imme- 
diate atuck,  messengers  were  sent  to  urge  Rutherford  forward.  They  met  him  within  six  miles  of  Ram- 
sour's,  pushing  on  with  all  possible  haste.  Major  Davie,  with  his  cavalry,  started  ofi'at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  Colonel  Davidson's  infantry.  They  were  met  within  two  miles  of  Ramsour's,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Tories  had  retreated.  Rutherford  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  encamped.  The  conflict 
was  very  severe,  and  seventy  men  were  left  dead  on  the  ground.  As  all  were  in  ^*  citizen's  dress,"  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories  among  the  dead.  It  is  believed  that  each  party  had  an 
equal  number  killed.  About  one  hundred  men  on  each  side  were  wounded.  Fifty  Tories  were  taken 
prisoners.  A  terrible  voice  of  wail  went  up  from  that  battle-field  the  next  day,  when  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  came  there  in  search  of  them. 


*  Griffith  Ratherford  wm  an  Irtohman  b j  birth,  brave  and  patriotic,  but  nncnltiralad  la  mtod  and  maBoera.    He  reaidod  writ 

of  Saliabary,  in  the  Locke  iettlemeot,  and  In  1T7S  repre- 
■ented  Rowan  county  in  the  ConTenlioQ  at  Newbem.  In 
1776  he  led  a  large  force  into  the  Cherokee  coantrf.  and 
aatiated  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  deatroying  tlteir 
eom-flelda  and  villaget.  He  waa  appointed  a  brigadier  by 
the  ProTincial  CongreM.  in  April,  1776.  He  eommaoded  a 
brigade  in  the  batde  near  Camden,  in  Augnat,  1781.  and  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Britiah.  He  waa  exchanged,  and  waa  in  coirv 
mand  at  Wilmington  when  that  place  waa  evacuated  by  the  Britiah  at  the  cloae  of  the  war.  He  waa  a  atate  aenator  in  1784, 
and  aoon  afterward  removed  to  Tenneasee,  when  be  died.    A  county  both  la  North  Carolina  and  Teaaeaaee  bean  his  name. 
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The  pursuit  by  Cornw&llii  had  beea  keen  and  untiring.  He  bad  kept  between  the  Broad 
and  the  Catawba  Riven,  and  bii  sole  efibrta  were  to  reach  the  fordi  toward  which  Horgan 
wai  pretBing.in  time  to  cut  him  off.  Morgan'i  march  waa  equally  rapid,  and  he  crosied 
the  Catawba  at  the  Island  Ford,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  preient  Lincoln  county,  with 
his  priaonera  and  bapgage,  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  Briliih  van-guard,  under  Biif- 
•  itn  38,  adier-gcneral  O'Hara.*  It  was  lunset,  and  the  earl,  confident  of  his  prey,  postponed 
!»>'  further  pursuit  until  moTQing.  Thit  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success.  Rain  fell 
copiously  during  the  night,  and  in  tho  morning  the  Catawba  was  brimful,  and  entirely  un- 
fordable.  Thus  it  remained  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Morgan's  prisoners 
were  sent  forward  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  meaiuree  were  adopted  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river  with  the  British.  Had  ihe  flood  in  the  river  happened  a  few  hours  earlier,  Mor- 
gan's litlle  army  must  have  been  lost.  The  event  was  properly  marked  by  ihe  friends  of 
liberty  as  the  tangible  interpoBition  of  Providence.  The  arrival  of  Greene,  at  this  juncture, 
was  equally  providential ;  for  Morgan  bad  resolved  upon  a  line  of  retreat  which  must  have 
proved  fatal.      Greene  interposed  counter  orders,  and  tho  whole  army  was  saved. 

When  the  waters  subsided,  Cornwallii  resumed  his  pursuit.  Lieu  tenant -colonel  Webster, 
with  a  small  detachment,  moved  toward  Beatlie's  Ford,  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
British  army  would  cross  there ;  while  Cornwallia,  decamping  at  midnight  wiih  the  maia 
body,  moved  rapidly  toward  Cowan's  Ford, 
six  miles  below.  This  was  a  private  crossing- 
place,  and  the  earl  supposed  he  would  tbu< 
elude  the  vigilance  of  Greene  and  Morgan.  It 
was  a  miscalculation,  as  numerous  camp-firrs 
assure<l  him  when  he  approached  the  ford,  a 
litlle  before  dawn.b  General  David-  ^p.^, 
son,  the  commander  in  Salisbury  Dis-  '^i- 
trict,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  with 
three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  was 
sent  by  Greene,  who  was  quarlered  at  Salis- 
bury,' to  guard  the  ford  and  dispute  its  pas- 
sage if  attempted.  Neglecting  to  place  his 
main  body  near  the  river,  so  as  to  make  an 
imposing  appearance,  he  did  not  deter  Corn- 
waltis  from  proceeding  to  cross.  The  current 
was  rapid,  the  stream  in  many  places  waitl- 
deep,  and  almost  five  hundred  yards  wide,  yet 
the  brave  Britons,  led  on  by  General  O'Hara, 
'  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  6re  from  Captain  Graham's*  riflemen,  who  were  posted  at  the  ford,  pressed  forward 

'  Greene  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  in  the  houie  of  Elizsbelh  Steele,  a  pslriot  of  purest  mold.  She 
had  heard  Greene  uller  words  of  detpondeocj,  and  her  heart  waa  touched.  While  he  was  at  table.  «be 
brought  two  bags  fall  of  specie,  the  earnings  of  years  or  toil,  and  presenled  them  to  him.  saj-inj;,  "  Tsis 
tbeae  ;  for  you  will  want  ihem,  and  I  can  do  wilboul  them."  Greene  was  grateTul ;  and  before  he  leH  ber 
house  he  wrote  upon  the  back  of  a  porlrait  o(  the  king,  banging  in  the  room,  "  O  Oeorge,  hide  ihy  hw 
and  mouro  I"  and  then  hung  it  up,  with  ihe  face  to  ihe  wall.  That  portrait,  with  the  wriiing,  is  in  lbs 
preienl  posseision  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hill. 

'  Caplain  Joseph  Graham  was  an  encellont  specimen  of  ihose  young  men  of  Carolina  who  flocked  lo  lbs 
army  figbiing  for  independence.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  ihe  ihirleenih  of  October,  1TS9.  and  al 
the  age  of  seven  years  accnmpanied  his  widowed  molher  lo  North  Carolina.  He  was  educated  al  Queen's 
Museum,  in  Charlolie,  and  was  a  spectator  al  the  famoui  oonvention,  held  there  in  May,  1775.  In  May, 
ITT8,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Graham  enlisled  ia  Ihe  fourth  regiment  of  North  CsroliM  r^ulir 
troops,  under  Colonel  Archibald  Ljle.  Marching  northward,  bis  commander  received  insiructioni  to  rainra 
to  Carolina,  and  Graham  went  home  on  furloogh.  He  waa  called  into  active  aervire  In  ibe  aammn  of  ibal 
year,  and  accompanied  General  Rutherford  to  the  banks  of  Ihe  Sarannah,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Ashe  at  Brier  Creek.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  while  maneuvering  against  Prevosi,  and  wa<  in  Ihe 
severe  batlle  at  Stono,  in  Juoe,  1779.     A  fever  prostrated  bim,  and  he  returned  home.     White  plowing  is 
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to  the  opposite  bank.^  The  British  reserved  their  fire  until  they  had  gained  the  shore,  and 
then,  pouring  a  few  volleys  into  the  ranks  of  Graham,  soon  dispersed  them.  While  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  Colonel  Hall,  of  the  British  army,  was  killed.  General  Davidson  was  sta- 
tioned half  a  mile  from  the  ford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia.  Hearing  the  firing,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot,  with  Colonel  William  Polk  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  M*Caule. 
They  arrived  just  as  the  Americans  were  about  to  flee.  Davidson  was  the  last  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  he  turned  to  follow  his  troops  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  rifle  ball.*     The  mili* 

the  field,  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  defeat  of  Buford  at  the  Waxhaw,  and,  like  Cincinnatus,  he 
left  the  furrow  to  engage  in  publio  dalles.  He  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Mecklenburg  regiment. 
He  was  engaged  in  active  service  for  some  time,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  Major  Davie,  at  Charlotte,  in 
the  autumn  of  1780.  In  that  engagement  he  was  cut  down  and  severely  wounded  by  a  British  dragoon. 
He  received  six  sabre  and  three  bullet  wounds.  These  confined  him  in  the  hospital  for  two  months. 
When  recovered,  he  raised  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  and,  with  his  fifty  men,  disputed  the  passage 
of  the  British  army  at  Cowan's  Ford.  With  his  company,  and  some  troops  from  Rowan,  he  surprised  and 
captured  a  British  guard  at  Hart's  Mill,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  head-quarters  at  Hillsborough,  and  the 
next  day  was  with  Lee  when  Pyle  was  defeated.  Ho  was  engaged  in  active  service  all  that  summer,  and 
in  September  was  appointed  a  major,  and,  with  a  pretty  strong  force,  proceeded  toward  Wilmington  to  res- 
cue Governor  Burke,  who  had  been  abducted  from  Hillsborough  by  Fanning,  a  noted  Tory,  and  his  asso- 
ciates. South  of  Fayetteviile  he  encountered  a  band  of  Tories,  and,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  defeated  them. 
His  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  that  of  the  Tories  was  six  hundred.  It  was  a  brilliant 
achievement.  He  was  engaged  in  two  or  three  other  military  enterprises  soon  afterward,  when  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  South.  With  this  campaign,  Major  Graham's 
revolutionary  services  closed.  In  the  course  of  four  years  (at  the  end  of  which  be  was  only  twenty -three 
years  of  age)  he  had  commanded  in  fifteen  engagements,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  companions. 

Major  Graham  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of  Mecklenburg,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  in  1787,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Convention.  By  her  he 
had  twelve  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  the  Honorable  William  A.  Graham,  is  now  (1852)  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  ho  erected  iron-works,  and  settled  in  Lincoln 
county,  eight  miles  from  Beattie's  Ford,  where  he  lived  forty  years,  and  died.  In  1814,  one  thousand  men 
were  raised  in  North  Carolina  to  assist  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  volunteers  against  the  Creek  Indians. 
Graham  was  urgently  solicited  to  take  the  command.  He  consented,  and  received  the  commission  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  arrived  with  his  corps  just  as  the  Creeks  had  submitted  to  Generals  Jackson,  Coflee,  and 
Carroll,  a(\er  the  battle  at  the  Horse  Shoe.  For  many  years  alYer  that  war,  General  Graham  was  the  senior 
officer  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  state  militia.  Temperate  in  all  things,  he  enjoyed  remarkable  health  until 
about  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  ooeurred  from  apoplexy,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  1836,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  Uis  honored  remains  lie  in  a  secluded  spot,  near  the  great  road  leading  from 
Beattie's  Ford  to  Lincolnton. 

'  Siedman,  an  eye-witness,  from  whose  work  the  plan  is  copied,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  river.  This  description  illustrates  the  plan.  *^  The  light  infantry  of  the  guards,  led  by  Col- 
onel Hall,  first  entered  the  water.  They  were  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  and  the  grenadiers  by  the  bat- 
talions, the  men  marching  in  platoons,  to  support  one  another  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  When 
the  light  infantry  bad  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  were  challenged  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
sentinels.  The  sentinel  having  challenged  thrice  and  received  no  answer,  immediately  gave  the  alarm  by 
discharging  his  musket ;  and  the  enemy's  pickets  were  turned  out.  No  sooner  did  the  guide  [a  Tory]  who 
attended  the  light  infantry  to  show  them  the  ford,  hear  the  report  of  the  sentinel's  musket,  than  be  turned 
round  and  left  them.  This,  which  at  first  seemed  to  portend  much  mischief,  in  the  end  proved  a  fortunate 
incident.  Colonel  Hall,  being  forsaken  by  his  guide,  and  not  knowing  the  true  direction  of  the  ford,  led  the 
column  directly  across  the  river,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  opposite  bank.  This  direotion,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  carried  the  British  troops  considerably  above  the  place  where  the  ford  terminated  on  the  other 
side,  and  where  the  enemy's  pickets  were  posted,  so  that  when  they  delivered  their  fire  the  light  infantry 
were  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  its  direction,  and  it  took  place  angularly  upon  the 
grenadiers,  so  as  to  produce  no  great  effect." — Hiitory  of  the  American  War,  ii.,  328. 

'  General  William  Davidson  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1746.  His  family  went  to 
North  Carolina  (Rowan  county)  when  he  was  four  years  old.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Museum,*  an 

*  This  building  •tood  apoD  the  alte  of  the  preaent  residence  of  W.  J.  Alexander.  E^q..  iind  wm  better  known  daring  the  Rev* 
olation  m  Xifrfity  Hail  Acadtmy.  Prerioui  to  the  ettnbUshment  of  iin  inititution  of  leiirniug  here,  there  were  bnt  two  ch«r« 
tered  teminariee  in  the  prorince;  one  at  Edenton.  and  the  other  at  Newbern.  In  theee  none  but  mcmben  of  the  Establiahed 
Church  were  allowed  to  hold  official  11*1100.  The  Pretbyteriana,  who  were  rery  numerooat  reeolTod  to  hare  a  •emlnary  of 
thtdr  own,  and  applied  for  an  nnreetricted  charter  for  a  college.  It  was  granted  ;  but.  notwlthatanding  it  waa  called  Queen's 
College^  in  compliment  to  the  contort  of  the  king,  and  wa«  located  in  a  town  called  bj  her  name,  and  a  coun^  of  the  •ame 
name  aa  her  birth«place,  the  charter  waa  repealed  in  1771  by  royal  decree.  The  triple  compliment  was  of  00  arail.  It  contiB> 
ved  to  exiat,  nevertheleM,  and  the  flrrt  Legiilatare  under  the  State  Conatitution.  in  1777,  gave  it  a  charter  under  the  title  otUh- 
trtf  H^U  Academy.  The  people  of  Mecklenburg  would  not  allow  any  preference  to  be  given  to  one  religioui  denomination  over 
another  In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  initltution ;  and  with  firmncM  they  prvased  forward,  witii  a  determlnatioa 
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Dispersion  of  Miiitis.  Commeaoement  of  Oreene's  Retreat  His  Psssage  of  tiie  Yadkin.  Coniwnllis  •gaht  foOad. 

tia  were  entirely  routed ;  and  all  the  fords  being  abandoned,  Cornwallis,  with  the  whole  royal 
army,  crossed  the  Catawba  without  further  molestation.*  The  militia  reassembled  at  Tar- 
rant's tavern,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Tarleton,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  cavalry  in  pursait. 
hastened  to  their  rendezvous,  made  a  furious  charge,  broke  through  their  center,  killed  quite 
a  number,  and  dispersed  the  whole.  J^  heavy  rain  had  injured  their  powder,  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  fight.  The  loss  of  General  Davidson,  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  militia, 
greatly  dispirited  the  patriots  in  that  region,  and  Toryism  again  became  bold  and  active. 

Now  fairly  commenced  the  great  race  between  Greene  and  Cornwallis ;  the  goal  was 
the  Dan,  the  prize  the  possession  of  the  Carolinas. 

General  Greene  had  hoped,  by  guarding  the  fords  on  the  Catawba  with  the  light  troops 
under  Morgan,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  army  until  Hnger  and  Williams  should 
arrive  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  American  forces.  The  passage  at  Cowan's  Ford  de- 
stroyed these  hopes,  and  Morgan  and  his  light  troops  retreated  precipitately  toward  the  Yad- 
kin. The  detachment  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  crossed  at  Beattie's  Ford,  and  joined 
Cornwallis  the  next  day,^  on  the  road  to  Salisbury,  five  miles  from  the  crossing-place. 
The  royal  army  rested  at  Salisbury'  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  started  in  pur- 
suit of  Greene  and  Morgan.  These  officers  did  not  aw^ait  the  dawn,  but  passed  the  Yad- 
kin at  Trading  Ford  (see  cut  on  opposite  page),  while  Cornwallis  was  slumbering  ;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  earl  hastened  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  the  Americans  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  Providence  had  again  placed  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  of  water  between  them.  Another  copious  rain  in  the  mountains  had  swollen  the 
Yadkin  to  a  mighty  river.  The  horses  of  Morgan  had  forded  the  stream  at  midnight,  and 
the  infantry  passed  over  in  bateaux  at  dawn.  These  vessels  were  secured  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  waters  to  subside  before  he  could 
cross.  Again  he  had  the  Americans  almost  within  his  grasp.  A  corps  of  riflemen  were 
yet  on  the  west  side  when  O'Hara,  with  the  van-guard,  approached,  but  these  escaped  across 
the  river,  after  a  smart  skirmish  of  a  few  minutes.  Nothing  was  lost  but  a  few  wagons 
belonging  to  the  Whigs  who  were  fleeing  with  the  American  army,  with  their  efiects. 

Greene  now  pushed  on  toward  Guilford  Court  House,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sev- 

institution  at  Charlotte,  where  many  of  the  patriots  of  Carolina  were  instructed  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  took  up  arms.     Ho  was  major  of  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  in  Carolina,  but  first  saw  active 

service  in  New  Jersey.  In  November,  1779,  he  was  detached  to  re- 
enforce  Lincoln  at  the  South.  In  a  skirmish,  near  Calson^s  Mills,  a 
ball  passed  through  his  body,  near  the  kidneys,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal.  He  was  appointed  brigadier  after  the  battle  of  Camden, 
in  the  place  of  Colonel  Rutherford,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  there. 
In  the  action  at  Cowan*s  Ford,  on  the  first  of  February,  1781,  be  was 
shot  through  the  breast,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  Congress,  on  the 
twentieth  of  September  following,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $500  dollars.*     General  Davidson  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  great  activity,  and  pure  devotion. 

'  The  loss  on  this  occasion  is  not  certainly  known.  Colonel  Hall  and  three  or  four  of  the  light  infantry 
were  killed,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  Davidson,  and  about  tweot} 
killed  and  wounded.  Cornwallis's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  shore. 
0*Hara*s  horse  tumbled  over  with  him  in  the  water,  and  other  horses  were  carried  down  the  stream. — Lee'» 
Memoir s^  137. 

•  It  is  related  that  while  at  Salisbury,  the  British  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Newman,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  Whig.  There,  in  presence  of  Tarleton  and  others,  Dr.  Newman's  tvo 
little  sons  were  engaged  in  playing  the  game  of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  with  grains  of  corn,  a  red  gnin 
representing  the  British  officers,  and  a  white  one  the  Americans.  Washington  and  Tarleton  were  partic- 
ularly represented,  and  as  one  pursued  the  other,  as  in  a  real  battle,  the  little  fellows  shouted,  '^  Hurrah  for 
Washington,  Tarleton  runs  I  Hurrah  for  Washington  P'  Tarleton  looked  on  for  a  while,  but  becoming 
irritated,  he  exclaimed,  *^  See  those  cursed  little  rebels." 

to  maintain  both  religions  and  poUdeal  freedom.  Theae  principlea,  erer  active,  made  Mecklenburg,  tiie  seet  of  tblt  Iree  iniCita- 
tion  of  leaniiag—*'the  moat  rebellioiu  county  in  the  8tate*'->*'iAe  Homttt  NnL"  No  doubt  the  repealing  of  the  charter  bft  , 
rof  al  authority,  of  this  popular  institution,  operated  powerfully  in  alienating  thp  affections  of  the  people  from  the  parent  fpten- 
mpnt;  for  there,  as  in  every  dissenting  community  in  America,  the  eitablifhment  of  "  the  Church**  as  a  dominant  power  amon} 
them,  waa  regarded  with  diafavor.  Episcopacy  and  royalty  appeared  to  be  inaepsrable  in  interest,  and  concurrent  in  ariatocratic 
teodenciea.  *  Jonmolf  of  Congra§,  Tii^  14& 
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nw  Tndini  FonL  NumbcnarUHi  two  Armle*.  F>u4(a of  tbe  YidUn bf  Conwillu.  Hii  Utrch  nnmed. 

entli.*     He  h&d  diepalched  ftn  oider  to  Hnger  and  Willikoru  to  inarch  directly 

to  that  point, 
and    join     biro     there. 
This  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  these  r>£- 
>  cen,  with    their    cotn- 

manda,  arriTed  there 
on  the  ume  day  vilb 
Greene  and  Mor);au, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee 
J  and  his  legion,  who  had 

been  on  an  expedition  to 
Georgetown,  wventy- 
Gve  miles  below  Cbe- 
law,  overtook  them  on 
their  march,  and  that 
gallant  corps  was  now 
added  to  the  concentra- 
ted itrengthortbe  Amer- 
icans. The  army,  lying 
■     j:-_-^  at   rest'   on  the    slopes 

around  Martinsville,  was 
T**"""  F""*^'  mustered  on  the  eighth, 

and  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  including  five  hundred  militia.  Of  this  number 
nearly  two  hundred  were  superior  cavalry.  The  army  of  Comwallis  in  pursuit,  was  be- 
tween two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  strong,  of  which  three  hundred  were 
mounted  men. 

Perceiving  no  proapect  of  the  falling  of  the  rirer,  for  the  rain  continued,  Comwallis 
marched  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  western  side  of  the  Yadkin  to  the  shallow  ford  near 
the  present  village  of  Huntsville,  in  Surrey  county,  where  he  crossed.  There  he  was  in- 
Jbrmed  of  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army,  and  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  separate  was  extinguished.  An  attempt  to  intercept  their  march  toward  Virginia, 
and  compel  Greene  to  fight  or  surrender,  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  earl's  solicitude. 
Upon  the  success  of  this  undertaking  depended  not  only  the  maintenance  of  his  power  in 
the  Carolinaa,  but  perhaps  the  actual  existence  of  his  army.  He  knew  the  inferiority  of  the 
American  anny  in  numbers,  and  being  assured  that  the  rivers  which  lay  between  Greene 
and  Virginia  were  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded,  and  the  ferries  too  wide  apart  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  at  one  point  to  transport  the  retreating  army  across,  he  felt  con- 
fident of  success.  His  lordship  was  now  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Greene,  at  Guilford, 
and  nearer  the  shallow  fords  of  the  Dan  than  he  was;  and  on  the  ninth  of  February  >> 
he  resumed  his  march  with  vigor,  to  gain  a  position  in  front  of  the  Americans. 

'  Both  diviaion*  of  tbe  amy  vers  in  want  c^  rest.  That  of  Morgan  had  been  almost  oonslanlly  in  mo- 
tion siiice  the  baiile  mt  tbe  Cowpeni,  and  had  IraTeled  one  bnndred  aod  fifty  milea ;  Ibat  oT  Hnger  had  irar. 
eLed  ooe  hundred  miles  from  the  camp  on  the  Psdee,  wilb  bad  wagons  and  poor  leams,  over  an  exceedingly 
wretebed  road.  Many  marched  wilhoat  shoes  over  the  froian  groond,  and  their  footiiepa  were  marked 
with  blood  for  many  mitu.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  (he  character  of  the  roads  in  winter,  at  lbs  Sonlh, 
where  tbe  red  cJay  abound*,  wilbont  pawing  ovar  them.  Until  I  bad  done  >o,  1  oould  not  appreciate  tbe 
diffiealliea  experienced  by  the  two  onrne*  in  this  race  toward  Virginia,  particularly  in  tbe  tiwuponalion 
of  baggage  wagoni  or  of  anilJery, 

'  This  view  o(  tbe  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene,  with  Morgan  and  bis  light  troopt,  oroMed  the,Tadkin,  it 
froiD  tbe  east  side  of  tbe  river.  It  is  just  at  the  foot  of  an  island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  great 
bridge  oo  tbe  road  to  Saliibery.  The  river  is  nanallj  fordable  between  tbe  island  and  tbe  slakes  seen  in 
the  pictore;  below  that  point  the  water  is  deep.  I  node  Ibia  iketcb  just  at  dawn  on  a  sold  rroety  morn- 
ing (January  5,  1849),  the  moon  shining  brigbtly  in  the  west,  sad  tbe  nearer  itan  glittering  in  profoaioa 
in  the  deep  sky  above. 

II.  Q, 
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•  Pab  >  Greene,  alio  ftwsTe  of  the  inreriority  of  his  foTcei,  called  a  council  of  war,*  when 

it  wa*  Teiolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  retreat  u  rapidly  as  poHible  acrow  the  Dan 
into  the  Triendly  diitricla  of  Virginia.  A  light  army,  deiigned  to  maneuTer  in  tbe  rear  of 
the  Americana  and  in  front  of  the  pursuers,  wu  formed  out  of  Lee'i  lofrjon,  tbe  Tegular  bat- 
talion of  infantry  under  Colonel  Howard,  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  Waihington,  and  a 
■m&lt  corpa  of  Virginia  riflemen  under  Major  Campbell,  in  all  about  seven  hundred  men, 
the  flower  of  the  Sonthem  army.  General  Mor- 
gan, who  wBi  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  tor 
tured  by  rheumatiBm,  exprened  a  desire  to  quit 
the  service.  Greene  was  embarrassed,  for  he 
was  at  a  lost  how  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
brave  partisan,  and  wished  hira  to  command  the 
light  corps  just  organized.  Morgan  declined, 
and  Greene  bestowed  the  honor  upon  his  deputy 
adjutant  general,  Colonel  Olbo  Holland  WUI- 
iams,  a  brave  young  ofiicer  of  tbe  Maryland  line, 
who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  commander.'  Williams  entered  upon  hi) 
command  on  the  morning  of  tbe  tenth,  and  oa 
that  day  the  whole  army  moved  toward  the  Dan 
at  a  point  seventy  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House. 

The  two  armies  moved  in  lines  almost  par- 
allel with  each  other,  Greene  on  the  right,  and 
,  ' £^^,.p^^  Cornwallis  on  the  left.  Colonel  Williams,  with 
his  light  corps,  took  an  intermediate  road,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Lee's  "par- 
titan  legion,"  which  maneuvered  in  the  rear,  was  oRen  in  sight  of  O'Hara's  van-guard. 
Great  vigilance  was  necessary  at  night  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  so  numerous  were  tbe 
patrols,  that  each  man  on  the  march  enjoyed  only  six  faonrs  sleep  in  forty-eight.  Williams 
always  moved  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  a  sufficient  distance  in  advance  to 
partake  of  breakfast,  the  only  meal  they  were  allowed  each  day.  Cornwallis  was  equally 
active,  and  both  armies  made  the  extraordinary  progress  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  while  a  portion  of  the  light  troops  were  eating  break- 
fait  at  a  farm. house,  they  were  informed  by  a  friendly  countryman,  who  came  from  bit 
plow  for  the  purpose,  that  the  British  army  had  left  their  direct  route,  and  were  only  fonr 
miles  in  the  rear,  upon  the  road  they  were  marching.  Lee  dispatched  Captain  Mark  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  efficient  of  bis  cavalry  officers,  to  reeonnoiler,  and  his  whole  camp 


(M/^- 


'  Otko  Hollakd  Wii.liah9  won  bom  ID  Prince  George  connly,  Maiyiand,  in  174S.  Hii  Bncestnn 
were  Welsh,  and  came  )o  America  soon  a^er  Lord  Battinore  bocame  propriclor  of  tbe  proTince  t^  Maij- 
Isnd.  He  n-ss  lert  on  orphan  al  Iwelve  years  of  age.  He  was  a  resident  of  Frederick  county  vbeo  tbe 
war  of  the  RevoluLiDn  began,  where  he  entered  the  military  service  aa  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  corps  under  Col- 
onel Mlclmel  Cressp,  end  with  thai  officer  he  went  to  Boston.  He  was  anerward  promoted  to  ihe  com- 
mand of  his  company.  In  1TT6,  he  was  promoted  to  major,  and  fought  at  Fort  Wasblngton  wiih  diitinc- 
tion.  In  that  enfiagemenl  he  wu  wounded  and  captured,  and  for  Bome  lime  experienced  the  horrors  o{  tbe 
provost  prison  ol  New  York.  He  wu  afterward  eKchang«d  for  Major  Ackland,  captured  at  Saraloga. 
Daring  his  captivity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  oX  a  regiment  in  Ihe  Maryland  line.  He  wu 
Oates's  adjutant  general  during  tbe  campaign  of  IT80.  When  Gates  collected  the  remnant  ol  hb  army, 
soaltered  at  Camden,  tbe  Marylanders  were  Ibmied  into  two  battalions,  aonstilaling  one  regiment.  To 
Williams  wu  aHigned  the  command,  with  John  Eager  Howard  u  bis  liaotenaat.  When  Greene  assomed 
the  command  of  (be  Southern  army,  he  perceived  the  value  of  Williams,  and  appointed  him  adjatant  gen- 
eral. In  Greene's  memorable  retreat,  and  the  snbaequent  battle  at  Guilford,  Williams  greally  diatingoish. 
ed  himself  I  and  at  Eotaw  Sprin(;i  be  led  the  oetebralcd  charge  which  swept  the  field  and  gained  tbe  bloody 
victory.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  at  (be  close  of  the  war  he  received  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  colleclor  orcustomB  at  Baltimore,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
sixteenth  cT  July,  1794,  while  on  bis  way  to  a  watering-place  for  Ihe  benefit  of  his  health. 
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was  soon  in  commotion.     Lee,  with  a  considerable  force,  concealed  himself  in  a  wood,  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  British  van.     Soon  a 
sharp  firing  was  heard,  and  Captain  Armstrong 
came  dashing  by  where  Lee  was  posted,  with  some 

of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Miller,  in  hot  pursuit.  Lee  instantly 
gained  the  road,  and  made  such  a  fierce  charge  upon  the  pursuers  that  he 
completely  broke  their  ranks,  killing  a  large  number.  Captain  Miller  was 
made  prisoner,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging,  for  Lee  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
bugler,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who,  while  hastening  to  Williams,  was  overtaken  and  sabred  by 
the  British  cavalry.*  Lee  was  about  to  hang  him  upon  a  tree,  when  the  British  van  ap- 
peared, and  Miller  was  sent  on  to  Greneral  Greene  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  this  skirmish 
eighteen  of  the  British  dragoons  were  killed ;  the  Americans  lost  only  the  little  bugler. 
The  dead  were  buried  by  Comwallis,  an  hour  afterward. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  another  encounter  occurred.  Lee*8  troops  had  been  deprived 
of  their  morning  meal,  which  was  half  cooked  when  the  countryman  gave  the  alarm.  By 
taking  a  road  shorter  and  more  secluded  than  the  one  passed  by  Williams,  he  hoped  to  gain 
time  to  dine  at  a  well-stocked  farm.  He  did  not  apprehend  a  surprise,  for  the  road  was 
only  a  by-way.  He  stationed  a  few  videttes,  however,  to  watch,  and  well  he  did.  Just 
as  the  horses  were  about  to  partake  of  their  provender,  and  the  soldiers  of  corn  bread  and 
bacon,  the  videttes  fired  an  alarm  and  came  dashing  toward  the  main  body.  Battle  or 
flight  was  the  alternative.  Before  them  was  a  swollen  stream  spanned  by  a  single  bridge  ; 
to  gain  and  hold  this,  was  an  object  of  vital  importance  to  Lee.  His  infantry  were  ordered 
to  run  and  take  possession  of  it,  while  the  cavalry  prepared  to  cover  .a  retreat.  The  vafl 
of  the  British  were  surprised  at  this  meeting,  not  being  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foe, 
and  while  halting  to  receive  orders,  Lee's  troops  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  bridge. 
The  British  soon  followed,  and  across  a  cultivated  plain  both  parties  sped  with  all  their 
might.  The  Americans  had  the  strongest  and  fleetest  horses,  and,  ascending  a  hill  to  its 
summit,  they  entered  upon  the  great  road  leading  to  Irwin's  Ferry,  on  the  Dan.  All  day 
long  O'Hara,  with  the  van  of  the  British  army,  continued  in  pursuit,  and  was  frequently  in 
sight  of  Lee's  legion ;  sometimes  within  rifle-shot.  Thus  again  escaped  this  right  arm  of 
the  Southern  army.     Vigilance — sleepless  vigilance  alone,  under  Providence,  preserved  it. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  dark,  cold,  and  drizzly.  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  army 
were  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  now  was  his  only  chance  for  striking  an  ef- 
fective blow,  for  another  day,  and  Greene  might  be  beyond  the  Dan.  The  British  com- 
mander resolved  to  push  forward  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  his  prey  before  morning.  Will- 
iams and  the  wearied  troops  of  Lee  were  compelled  to  do  the  same  to  avoid  an  encounter. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  position  of  Greene,  and  felt  great  anxiety  for  his  safety.  At 
eight  o'clock,  they  were  much  alarmed  by  the  apparition  of  camp  fires,  a  mile  in  advance, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  camp  of  Greene,  and  that  Cornwallis  would  inevitably  overtake  him. 
Williams  prepared  to  confront  and  annoy  the  enemy  while  Greene  should  escape.  This 
sacrifice  was  unnecessary,  for  the  camp  fires  were  those  Greene  had  lighted  two  nights  be- 
fore, and  had  been  kept  burning  by  friendly  people  in  the  neighborhood.  With  glad  hearts 
the  light  troops  pressed  forward,  until  assured  that  the  enemy  had  halted  for  the  night,  when 
they  lighted  fires,  laid  down,  and  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Only  forty  miles  now  intervened  between  Comwallis  and  the  Dan.  His  rest  was  brief, 
and  before  dawn  he  was  again  in  pursuit.     The  roads,  passing  through  a  red  clay  region, 

'  The  pony  rode  by  the  countryman  who  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  British  was  mach  jaded,  and 
when  he  went  back  with  Armstrong,  Lee  ordered  his  young  bagler  to  change  horses  with  the  planter. 
Upon  the  jaded  pony  the  bagler  started  for  the  ranks  of  Williams  in  advance.  The  attacking  party,  ander 
Captain  Miller,  soon  overtook  the  bugler,  who,  too  small  to  carry  a  s^rord,  was  unarmed.  The  poor  boy 
was  cut  down,  begging  for  mercy.  Lee  saw  the  transaction  just  as  he  led  his  cavalry  to  the  attack.  He 
was  greatly  exasperated,  and  held  Captain  Miller  responsible  for  the  deed.  That  officer  charged  the  cru- 
elty upon  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  his  men,  but  Lee  would  listen  to  no  excuse.  Miller  escaped,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  text.     The  bagler  was  left  in  the  woods  by  the  road  side. 
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were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  pursued  aad  the  pursuers  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
It  was  the  last  stake  for  the  prize,  aod  eagerly  both  parties  contended  for  it.  During  the 
forenoon,  only  a  single  hour  was  allowed  by  the  belligerents  for  a  repast.  At  noon  a  loud 
shout  went  up  from  the  American  host ;  a  courier,  covered  with  mud,  his  horse  reeking 
with  sweat,  brought  a  letter  to  Colonel  Williams  from  Greene,  announcing  the  joyful  tidings 
•  Feb.  13  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  crossed  the  Dan  safety  at  Irudn\s  Ferry  on  the  preceding  day.^ 
1781.  That  shout  was  heard  by  O'Hara,  and  Cornwallis  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  evil. 
Still  he  pressed  forward.  At  three  o'clock,  when  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  river,  Will- 
iams filed  off  toward  Boyd's  Ferry,  leaving  Lee  to  maneuver  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Will- 
iams reached  the  shore  before  sunset,  and  at  dark  was  landed  upon  the  north  side.  Lee 
sent  his  infantry  on  in  advance,  and  at  twilight  withdrew  with  his  cavalry,  and  galloped 
for  the  river.  When  he  arrived,  his  infantry  had  just  passed  in  boats  with  safety.  The 
horses  were  turned  into  the  stream,  while  the  dragoons  embarked  in  bateaux.  At  nine 
o'clock,  Lieutenant-colonels  Lee  and  Carrington  (the  quarter-master  general'),  embarked  in 
the  last  boat,  and  before  midnight  the  wearied  troops  were  in  deep  slumber  in  the  bosom 
of  Virginia.  During  the  evening  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  passage  of  Greene,  and  the  escape 
of  Williams  and  his  light  troops.  The  Dan  was  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded ;  every 
boat  was  moored  upon  the  northern  shore,  and  for  the  third  time  a  barrier  of  water  inter- 
posed between  the  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  prize  was  lost,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
Cornwallis  moved  slowly  back  toward  Hillsborough,  after  resting  his  wearied  troops  for  a 
day.  He  had  but  one  hope  left,  the  promised  general  rising  of  the  Tories  in  North  Car- 
olina, now  that  the  «  rebel  army"  was  driven  out  of  the  state.  Greene  encamped  in  the 
tich  and  friendly  district  of  Halifax  county,  in  Virginia,  and  there  his  wearied  troops  reposed 
after  one  of  the  most  skillfully  conducted  and  remarkable  retreats  on  record.*     Upon  this 

'  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  Carrington  was  an  exceedingly  active  officer.     He  had  been  detached  with 
that  portion  of  the  Virginia  regiment  of  artillery  retained  with  the  main  army,  when  some  of  his  companies 

had  attended  the  Virginia  line  to  the  Soatb, 
and  had  been  taken  at  the  surrender  of 
Charlestown.  On  reaching  North  Carolina 
with  De  Kalb,  Colonel  Harrison,  commander 
of  the  Virginia  artillery,  nnexpectedly  ar- 
rived and  assumed  the  command.  On  ac- 
count of  a  misunderstanding  with  Harrison, 
Carrington  retired,  and  was  afterward  dis- 
patched  by  Gates  to  superintend  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Roanoke,  to  ascertain  the  readiest  points  of  communication  across  it,  to  be  used  either  in  re- 
ceiving  supplies  from  Virginia  or  in  retreating  from  North  Carolina.  Greene  found  him  engaged  in  this 
service.  Aided  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  Maryland  line,  he  explored  the  Dan,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  Greene  to  cross  it  with  his  army.  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  joined  the  army  near  the 
Yadkin,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  Lee's  officers  in  the  retreat  to  the  Dan.  At  this  time  he  held 
the  office  of  quarter-master  general  of  the  Southern  army,  which  office  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  service.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  on 
alternate  days  with  Lamb  and  Stevens  of  New  York.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  his  native  state  (Virginia).  When  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason,  Colonel  Camngton  was  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sizty-one  years. — See 
Lee^s  Mtmoirn. 

'  Gordon,  Ramsey,  Lee,  Tarleton,  Stedman,  &c.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  retreating  army  wu 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  in  February,  when  the  roads  are  worse  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  sometimes  very  muddy,  at  others  frozen  hard.  On  the  day  after  his  passage,  Greene  sent  the 
following  dispatch  to  Governor  Jefferson :  **  On  the  Dan  River,  almost  fatigued  to  death,  having  had  a  re- 
treat to  conduct  for  upward  of  two  hundred  miles,  maneuvering  constantly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  give 
time  for  the  militia  to  turn  out  and  get  off  our  stores."  Nothing  of  importance  was  lost  on  the  way,  and 
baggage  and  stores  were  safely  crossed  to  the  Virginia  side.  The  condition  of  the  army  was  wretched 
respecting  clothing.  The  shoes  were  generally  worn  out,  the  body-clothes  much  tattered,  and  no  more 
than  a  blanket  fbr  four  men.  The  light  corps  were  a  little  better  off^  yet  there  was  only  one  blanket  for 
three  men.  During  the  retreat  from  Guilford,  the  tents  were  never  used ;  and  Greene,  in  his  note  to  Will- 
iams announcing  his  passage  of  the  Dan,  declared  that  he  had  not  slept  more  than  four  hours  since  be  left 
Guilford.  The  troops  were  allowed  only  one  meal  a  day  during  the  retreat.  Before  crossing,  many  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia  deserted ;  only  about  eighty  remained.     General  Lilliogton  (who  was  a  col- 
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movement  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  when  the  result  was  known  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where  chanted  a  loud  alleluiah. 

As  we  have  observed  (page  591),  Greene  soon  prepared  to  recross  the  Dan,  and  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  losses  in  Carolina.     We  have  considered  the  first  movements  toward  the  accom- 
plishment  of  this  object — the  expedition  of  Lee  and  Pickens  beyond  the  Haw,  the  defeat  of 
Pyle,  and  the  retreat  of  Tarleton  to  Hillsborough.     The  success  of  this  enterprise,  the  ar- 
rival in  camp  of  General  Stevens,  with  six  hundred  Virginia  militia,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  a  demonstration  before  the  Tories  should  rise,  caused  Greene  to  break  up  his  camp 
af^r  a  few  days  of  repose.     He  recrossed  the  Dan  on  the  twenty-third,  a  and  this 
event  being  made  known,  completely  dispirited  the  Loyalists  who  were  disposed  to  ' 
join  the  royal  army.     The  recriiiting  service  stopped,  and  the  friends  of  government,  awed 
by  the  fate  of  Pyle's  corps,  stood  still.     The  situation  of  Comwallis  was  full  of  peril.     The 
country  around  Hillsborough  was  speedily  stripped  of  provision  by  his  army,^  and  he  found 
it  expedient  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Allamance,  west 
of  the  Haw.b     On  the  same  day,  Lee  and  Pickens,  with  their  respective  forces,  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  American  light  infantry,  and  the  whole  corps  crossed  the  Haw, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Bufialo  Creek.     Greene,  with  the  main  army  augmented  by  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  crossed  above  Bufialo  Creek  the  next  moming,c  and  en- 
camped between  Troublesome  Creek  and  Reedy  Fork.     It  was  an  ineligible  place ; 
and,  hoping  to  gain  time  for  all  his  expected  re-enforcements  to  come  in,  Greene  constantly 
changed  his  position,  and  placed  Colonel  Williams  and  his  light  corps  between  the  two. 
armies,  now  within  a  score  of  miles  of  each  other.     Tarleton  occupied  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  British  army,  and  he  and  Williams  frequently  menaced  each  other.     Final- 
ly, the  latter  having  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  British  camp,  Tarleton  attacked 
him,<2  and  a  brief  but  warm  skirmish  ensued.     This  encounter  was  sustained,  on  d^i^jio 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  by  Lee's  legion  and  Preston's  riflemen.     About       ^78^- 
thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.     The  Americans  sustained  no  loss.     In  the 
mean  while,  Greene's  constant  change  of  position,  sometimes  seen  on  the  Troublesome  Creek, 
and  sometimes  appearing  near  Guilford,  gave  the  impression  that  his  force  was  larger  than 
it  really  was,  and  Comwallis  was  much  perplexed.     Well  knowing  that  the  American  army 
was  augmenting  by  the  arrival  of  militia,  he  resolved  to  bring  Greene  to  action  at  once. 
Under  (jpver  of  a  thick  fog,  he  crossed  the  Allamance,e  hoping  to  beat  up  Will- 
iams's quarters,  then  between  that  stream  and  Beedy  Fork,  and  surprise  Greene. 
Williams's  vigilant  patrols  discovered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  road  to  Wetzell's  Mill,  an  important  pass  on  the  Reedy  Fork.     Lee's 
legion  immediately  maneuvered  in  front  of  the  enemy,  while  Williams  withdrew  his  light 
troops  and  other  corps  of  regulars  and  militia  across  the  stream.*     A  covering  party,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Virginia  militia,  were  attacked  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  one  thousand  British  infantry  and  a  portion  of  Tarleton's  cavalry.     The  militia  bold- 
ly returned  the  fire,  and  then  fled  across  the  creek.     The  British  infantry  followed,*  and  met 

onel  at  the  battle  on  Moore's  Creek),  was  sent  with  his  oorps  to  Cross  Creek,  to  awe  the  Tories  in  that 
quarter. 

'  Stedman  says  (ii.,  335),  **  Snch  was  the  sitoation  of  the  British  army  [at  Hillsborongh],  that  the  author, 
with  a  file  of  men,  was  obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  town,  to  take  provisions  from  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  distressed  by  this  measure,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  ex- 
treme necessity." 

*  These  consisted  of  quite  a  large  body  of  militia,  under  Pickens ;  a  corps  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel William  A.  Washington ;  some  mUitia  and  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's  Mount- 
ain ;  and  regular  infantry,  under  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  Cowpens. 

*  Lee  says,  that  in  the  woods,  near  the  mill,  where  some  riflemen  were  stationed,  was  an  old  log  school- 
house.  In  this  building,  twenty-five  of  the  most  expert  marksmen,  who  were  at  King's  Mountain,  were 
stationed  by  Lee,  with  orders  not  to  engage  in  the  general  oonfliot,  but  to  piok  ofi*  officers  at  a  distance 
When  Webster  entered  the  stream,  and  was  slowly  fording  its  rqoky  bed,  the  marksmen  all  discharge6 
their  rifles  at  him  in  consecutive  order,  each  certain  of  hitting  him,  yet  not  a  ball  touched  him  or  his  horse. 
Thirty-two  discharges  were  made  without  effect  1  The  hand  of  Providence  shielded  him  on  that  day,  but 
icon  he  received  a  fatal  wound,  in  a  battle  far  more  fierce  and  bloody.— Lee's  jtfinftoirt,  164. 
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with  a  severe  attack  from  Campbeira  rifiemen  and  Lee's  infantry.  Webster  was  quickly 
re-enforced  by  some  Hessians  and  chasseurs,  and  the  whole  were  supported  by  field-pieces 
planted  by  Comwallis  upon  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  artillery  dis- 
mayed the  militia,  which  Williams  perceiving,  ordered  them  to  retire.  He  followed  with 
Howard's  battalion,  flanked  by  Elirkwood's  Delaware  infantry  and  the  infantry  of  Lee's 
legion,  the  whole  covered  by  Washington's  cavalry.'  The  day  was  far  spent,  and  Com- 
wallis did  not  pursue.  In  this  skirmish  the  Americans  lost  about  fiAy  killed  and  wounded. 
As  soon  as  Greene  heard  of  the  approach  of  Comwallis,  he  fell  back  across  the  head  wa- 
ters  of  the  Haw  with  the  main  army,  determined  not  to  risk  an  engagement  until  the  ar- 
rival of  re-enforcements,  now  fast  approaching.  In  the  mean  while  he  changed  his  position 
daily,  and  Comwallis,  who,  unwilling  to  wear  down  his  army  by  useless  attempts  to  strike 
the  Americans  in  detail,  had  retired  slowly  to  Bell's  Mills  on  the  Deep  River,  about  thirteen 
miles  below  the  present  Jamestown,  could  gain  no  positive  information  concerning  him.' 
At  length,  while  encamped  at  Speedwell's  iron-works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  northeast  of 
Guilford,  Greene  was  joined  by  a  brigade  of  militia  from  Virginia,  under  General  Lawson  ; 
two  from  North  Carolina,  under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton ;  and  four  hundred  regulars, 
'  raised  for  eighteen  months. &     He  now  felt  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  earl, 

and  the  light  corps  of  Colonel  Williams  was  incorporated  with  the  main  army.' 
Crossing  the  Haw  and  Reedy  Fork,  Greene  encamped  in  battle  order  near  Guilford  Court 
House. b  The  movements  of  the  two  generals  during  the  ten  preceding  days  were 
of  great  interest.  They  were  contending  for  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value.  One 
false  step  by  either  party  would  have  been  his  ruin.  None  were  more  interested  spectators 
than  the  Tories,  from  whom  Comwallis  fondly  anticipated  aid.  When  Greene  invited  bat- 
tle, they  were  utterly  amazed,  and  not  one  dared  lift  his  arm  in  defense  of  the  king,  the  is- 
sue being  so  doubtful. 

Comwallis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  advanced  from  Deep  Reep  River  toward  New  Gar- 
den (Quaker)  meeting-house.     Perceiving  Greene's  disposition  to  fight,  he  gladly  prepared 
to  meet  him.     It  was  an  event  he  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Sending  his  baggage  back  to  Bell's  Mills,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  under  a  proper 
escort,  he  moved  forward  at  dawn  the  next  morning,^  with  twenty-four  hundred 
men,  chiefly  veterans.     The  vigilant  Lee,  with  his  legion,  was  near  New  Garden 

^  Gordon  relates  that  Sergeant-major  Perry,  and  Qaarter-master-sergeant  Lamsford,  of  Lee's  liragoons, 
performed  a  very  bold  maneaver.  They  were  separately  detached,  with  four  dragoons,  to  make  observa- 
tions. They  saw  sixteen  or  eighteen  British  horsemen  ride  into  a  farm-house  yard  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  some  of  them  dismount.  The  two  young  men  joined  their  forces,  charged  the  horsemen,  and,  in  sight 
of  Tarleton's  legion,  cot  every  man  down.     They  then  retired  withoat  a  scar ! — Gordon,  iii.,  172. 

*  Comwallis  first  encamped,  in  this  retrogade  march,  on  the  plantation  of  William  Rankin,  a  Whig,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of  Ralph  Gorrel,  another  wealthy  patriot.  The  family  were  tum^  oat 
of  doors,  and  sought  shelter  at  a  neighbor's  house.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed  until  the  place 
was  made  a  desolation.  On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  royal  army  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of 
Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  ardent  MThigs  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  time  of  the  Regulator 
movement.  The  doctor  was  then  in  Greene's  camp,  at  the  iron-works  on  Troublesome  Creek.  His  (amily 
left  the  house,  and  retired  to  the  smoke-honse,  where  they  remained  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  a 
bed,  exposed  to  the  abase  and  profane  language  of  the  soldiery.  Comwallis  occupied  the  boose  of  Mr. 
M^Cuistin,  on  the  great  road  from  the  Court  House  to  Fayette ville.  Every  thing  but  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Cajdwell.  '*  Every  panel  of  fence  on  the  premises  was  boroed ;  every 
particle  of  provisions  was  consumed  or  oarried  away ;  every  living  thing  was  destroyed,  except  one  old 
goose ;  and  nearly  every  square  rod  of  ground  was  penetrated  with  their  iron  ramrods  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure."  By  command  of  the  officers,  the  doctor's  valuable  library  and  papers — even  the  family  Bible— 
wnre  burned  in  an  oven  near  the  house.  All  was  made  a  desolation.  Comwallis  had  offered  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  should  bring  Dr.  Caldwell  into  his  camp.  Dr.  Caruthers,  in  his  Lift 
of  CaldwtU^  gives  many  painful  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  this  good  man  and  his  faithful  Rachel.  Dr. 
Caldwell  died  in  1824,  when  in  his  hundredth  year.     His  wife  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

'  The  whole  army  fit  for  duty  now  consisted  of  4243  foot,  and  1 61  cavalry.  It  was  composed  of  Huger's 
brigade  of  Virginia  continentals,  778 ;  Williams's  Maryland  bri-ade,  and  a  company  of  Delawares,  630;  in- 
fantry of  Lee'9  partisan  legion,  82;  total  of  Continental  regulars,  1490.  There  were  1060  North  Carolina 
militia;  1693  from  Virginia;  in  all,  2753.  Washington's  light  dragoons,  86;  Lee's  dragoons,  75.  To 
these  were  added,  the  next  day,  40  horse,  under  the  Marquis  of  Bretagne,  a  French  nobleman. 
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meeting-houK  when  the  van  of  the  British  srmy,  conBJating  of  cavalry,  w>me  light  infantry, 
and  yagers,  under  Lieutenant-CQionel  Tarlelon,'  approached.  Desirous  of  drawing  them  si 
far  from  the   royal    army, 


and  M  near  Greene' 
tible,  Lee  ordered  a  change 
of  front,  and  a  slow  retreat. 
Hoping  to  produce  a  route, 
Tarleton  and  his  cavalry 
pressed  forward  upon  Arm- 
strong, who  was  DOW  in  the 
rear,  but  with  little  efieot. 
They  made  a  second  charge, 
and  emptied  their  pisloU, 
when  Lee,  with  the  troops 
of  Rudolph  and 
Eggleston. 
wheeled  sud- 
denly, and,  in 
a  close  column, 
advanced  upon 
Taxletoo.  The 
moment  Tarle- 
ton    saw     the 


whole  cavalry  of  the  legion 
pressing  upon  him,  he  sound- 
ed  a  retreat ;  for  be  well 
knew  the  superiority  of  the 
horse*  of  the  Americans.* 
Only  one  front  section  of 
the  British  cavalry  met  the 
shock,  and  these  were  all 
dismounted,  and  most  of 
the  horses  were  prostrated. 
Some  of  the  dragoons  were 
killed,  and  others  mode 
prisoners.  The 
Americans  lost 
neither  man  nor 
horse.  Tarle- 
ton, with  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
corps,  withdrew 
in  great  haste, 
and  sought  to 
cut  off  Tarleton's  retreat. 


gain  the  main  army.  Lee  did  not  pursue,  but  endeavored 
While  pushing  forward  with  eager  hope,  he  met  the  British  van-guard,  in  the  midst  of  the 
loAy  oaks  at  the  meeting-house.  They  instantly  displayed,  and  gave  his  cavalry  a  terrible 
volley.  I/ee  ordered  a  retreat,  when  bis  infantry  came  running  up,  and  delivered  a  well- 
directed  fire.  This  was  followed  by  a  volley  from  Campbell's  riflemen,  who  bad  taken  post 
on  the  lef^  of  the  infantry,  and  a  general  action  ensued.  It  had  continued  but  a  few  min- 
atea,  when  Lee,  perceiving  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  was  approaching,  ordered  a 
general  retreat ;  his  oavalry  falling  in  the  rear,  to  covet  the  infantry  and  rifleinen.'  Dur- 
ing this  skirmish,  Greene  prepared  for  battle. 

From  Guilford  Court  House  southward,  the  ground  slopes  abruptly,  terminating  in  a 
broken  vale,  through  which  winds  a  small  stream.  At  the  time  of  the  engagement,  there 
were  pretty  broad  clearings  around  the  court-house,  which  extended  southward  along  the 
great  Salisbury  road-  On  either  side  of  the  road,  and  crossing  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
ooort-houae,  was  a  forest  of  lofty  oaks.      Within  the  southern  border  of  this  forest,  and  con- 

'  BAHAtrai  Taelkton  was  bora  ia  Liverpoot,  Englaod,  on  the  tvenlj-flnl  of  Aagnst,  1754.  He  com- 
menced Ibe  ilody  of  the  law,  but  when  Ibe  n'sr  in  America  commenced,  be  enlered  ibe  army,  and  caroe 
hither  with  Comwsllis.  He  served  with  thai  officer  ia  sll  hia  campaigns  in  Ihis  conolry,  sod  ended  bis 
military  career  St  YorktowD,  ia  17S1.  Co  bis  retarn  to  Engtsnd,  the  people  oThii  native  town  elected  him 
tbeir  repreeeolatiTe  in  Ibe  Hoose  of  Cammom.  In  1T98,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Annas- 
ler.  In  ISIT,  he  received  the  commission  of  major  geaeral,  but  never  entered  into  active  service.  At 
the  coronalioo  of  George  the  Fonrtb,  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  Knight  of  Bath.  Id  person,  Tarleton 
was  betovr  the  middle  siie,  tloat,  strong,  and  heavily  baill.  His  legs  vera  very  muscular,  and  graat  acliV' 
itj  marked  all  o(  hia  movements.  He  bad  a  sanguinary  and  resentful  temper,  which  made  him  aDmercifn] 
to  his  enemies. — See  Qtargian  Era,  London,  1833. 

*  The  inferiority  of  tbs  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  was  owing  to  the  fact  tbat  they  had  been  taken 
•hiefly  from  the  plantations  in  Snulb  Carolina,  and  could  not  be  compared  ia  size  and  strenglb  with  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from  whence  name  those  of  Lee.  The  momentum  of  the  latter,  when  meet- 
ing, was  maob  greater  than  tbat  of  the  former,  and,  of  coarse,  in  a  charge  they  had  a  great  adTantsge. 

*  About  forty  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  were  killed  in  Ihii  action;  and  it  is  believed  thai  about  one  bond- 
red  of  the  infantry  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  riQemen.  The  loss  of  Ihe  Amerieanj  was  oonsiderably 
leas ;  the  exact  number  was  not  reported.  Lieutenant  Snowdoo,  of  the  legion  infantry,  was  left  wnunded 
on  the  field.  Capuin  Tate,  who  shared  in  Howard's  memorable  charge  at  the  Cowpeos,  was  with  Lee, 
and  bad  bis  Ibigb  bn^bsn. 
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cealtid  behind  a  fence  and  aome  dwarf  trees,  la;  the  North  Carolina  forces  (B),  militia  and 

volunteer!,  and  tome  riflemen,  the 
whole  under  GeneraU  Butler  and 
Eabm.       They    were     atrongly 
poeted,  and  much  was  expected 
of  them.      Within    the    woods, 
about  three  hundred  yarda  in  the 
rear  of  the  fint  line,  the  second 
line  (C)  was  formed.      It    wai 
composed  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tia, under  Generals  Sterena  and 
LaWBon ;'    the    right   flank    af 
Stevens,  and  the   lefl  flank  of 
Lawaon,    resting    on    the    road. 
The   Continental  infantry,  con- 
listing   of  four  regiments,  were 
drawn  up  near  the  coart-house,  in 
the  field,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  about  four  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  Virginians. 
The  two  Continental  regiments 
of  Virginia  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Greene  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hewes,  under  Brigadier 
Huger,  and  composed  the  right. 
The  two  Maryland  reglmeits,  led  hy  Colonel  Gunhy  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford,  were 
under  Colonel  Williams,  and  composed  the  lefl.     The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  Greene, 
lay  near  the  court-house.     Only  Gunby'*  regiment  were  experienced  soldiers  ;  the  remain- 
der were  new  recruits.     Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  the  old  Delaware 
corps,  under  Captain  Kirkwood,  and  Colonel  Lynch  with  a  battalion  of  Virginia  militia, 
were  posted  on  the  right ;  Lieutenant- colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and  the  Virginia  rifle- 
m6D,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  were  posted  on  the  lefl,  eaoh  being  ordered  to  support  the  re- 
spective flanks.      Captain  Singleton,  with  two  six  pounden,  took  post  in  the  road,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  front  line,  and  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  (only  two  pieces)  were  with  the 
rear  line,  near  the  court-house. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  for  battle  when  the  royal  army,  under  Com- 
wallis,  approached.  It  was  about  noon  ;  the  sun  was  unclouded,  and  the  air  was  oool,  bnt 
not  cold.  They  could  be  seen  for  more  than  a  mile,  defiling  (G)  from  the  Salisbury  road 
into  the  open  fields,  and  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle ;  their  scarlet  uniforms  and  bur- 


Jamea  Waddell,  tbe  glorioo*  Blind  Pre&cber  of  the  wildemen  aloDg  the  eulem  base  of  the  B 
wboMi  peraon  and  ministration  i*  so  eloqaenllj  described  in  Letter  VII.  at  Wirt'i  BrilUh  Spy.  He  g«m 
thrm  a.  rarevrell  aildren  when  tbej  were  nnder  arm*  and  read;  to  maroh.  Many  of  ibem  were  left  upoo 
ihe'fleld  of  Guilford. 

Note. — Explamilio*  o/lht  Plan. — The  shaded  psrellelogianis,  A,  B,  and  C,  aod  othen  not  lettered, 
represent  Amerioae  troop;  the  half  shaded  ones  the  British  troopa,  G,  the  British  colnmns  advanciDg 
alon);  ibe  road  from  the  direation  of  the  New  Oarden  meelinR-hoDse.  1.  Their  flrtl  paaition,  in  baltte  oder. 
B,  the  first  Amerituui  line,  consislinf;  of  North  Carolina  militia,  posted  at  ihe  bead  of  a  ravine,  in  the  edge 
of  a  wood.  C,  Ihe  second  American  line,  of  Virginia  militia.  A,  tOeadiBg  irregularly  along  Ihe  road  to 
Reed;  Forli,  to  iu  janetion  with  Ihe  main  road,  near  tbe  coort-honse.  E,  the  Maryland  and  Vir^oia  Coa- 
tinentala,  ender  Huger  and  Williams.  2.  The  leiiond  pMition  of  the  British,  after  Ihe  retreat  of  the  Caro- 
linians. 3.  The  third  poaition  of  the  British,  endeavoring  to  gain  Greene's  right.  D,  severe  ctmflicl  be- 
tween Lester  with  the  Hessians  and  Ihe  Americans.  E,  Guilford  Court  House.  The  broken  ehimnej  in 
the  oornar  of  the  map  represents  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  nourt  house. 
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Gommeneemeat  of  the  Battle.      FU^t  of  llie  CaroUniana.       BraTery  of  the  Viriiniuii  and  Marylanden.      Genenl  8t»T«B«. 

niflhed  arms  strongly  contrasting  with  the  somber  aspect  of  the  country,  then  barren  of 
leaves  and  grass.  Having  formed  their  line,  they  approached  slowly  and  steadily,  chiefly 
in  solid  column  (1),  to  the  contest.  As  soon  as  the  van  appeared,  Singleton  opened  a  can- 
nonade upon  it,  but  with  little  eflect.  Lieutenant  M'Leod,  commanding  the  British  artillery, 
pressed  forward  along  the  road,  and  returned  the  fire,  also  with  little  efiect.  The  battle 
now  commenced.  Although  Cornwallis  knew  his  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Greene's  position,  he  boldly  began  what  he  had  so  long  sought  an  opportunity 
ibr — a  general  battle  with  his  antagonist.  He  had  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  7l8t 
(Eraser's  Highland  regiment),  with  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  formed  his  right,  under 
Greneral  Leslie ;  his  lefl  consisted  of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster.  The  royal  artillery,  led  by  M'Leod,  and  supported  by  the 
light  infantry  of  the  guards  and  the  yagers,  moved  along  the  road  in  the  center.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton,  with  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  supported  the  right,  and  Brigadier 
O'Hara,  with  the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  supported  the  lef^. 

After  a  brisk  cannonade  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  Singleton,  pursuant  to  orders,  fell  back  to 
the  second  line.  Leslie,  with  the  guards  in  the  center,  supported  on  the  left  by  the  Hes- 
sians, and  on  the  right  by  Webster's  brigade,  immediately  advanced  upon  the  North  Caroli- 
nians, who  were  concealed  behind  a  fence  in  the  edge  of  the  wood.  When  the  British  were 
within  rifle  shot,  the  Carolinians  commenced  a  desultory  fire  upon  them.  The  British 
pressed  steadily  forward,  and  when  at  a  proper  distance,  diischarged  their  guns,  and  with  a 
loud  shout  rushed  forward  to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  North  Carolinians  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion,  though  not  a  man  had  been  killed,  or  even  wounded.  Only  a  few  of 
Greneral  Eaton's  men  were  exempt  from  the  panic,  and  these,  falling  back  upon  Lee's  legion 
and  Campbell's  riflemen,  maintained  their  ground  well.  Butler  and  Eaton,  with  Colonel 
Davie,  the  commissary  general,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Throwing 
away  their  muskets,  knapsacks,  and  even  canteens,  they  rushed  through  the  woods  like  fright- 
ened deer,  until  far  beyond  the  point  of  danger.^  Had  the  first  line  done  its  duty,  the  result  of 
the  battle  must  have  been  far  difierent ;  for  the  few  that  remained  with  Campbell,  together 
with  his  corps,  maintained  their  position  so  manfully  that  Leslie  was  obliged  to  order  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton  into  line  for  his  support.  The  cowardly  flight  of  the  Carolinians  left  Lee's 
legion  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  ofi*from  the  main  body.  The  Virginians  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  upon  whom  the  first  had  partially  retreated,  did  their  duty  nobly,*  until,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  British,  the  right  of  that  line,  under  General  Lawson,  wheeled  round  upon 
the  left,  and  retreated  in  confusion,  back  to  the  line  of  regulars.  Lieutenant-colonel  Web- 
ster, with  the  British  left,  now  advanced  across  the  open  fields,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  Americans,  and  gallantly  attacked  their  right,  while  Leslie  and  Bose  were  in  fierce 
conflict  with  the  American  left.  The  whole  of  the  British  infantry  were  now  engaged  in 
action.  The  Virginians,  under  Stevens  and  Lawson,  combated  vigorously  with  Webster, 
while  supported  on  the  right  by  Washington  and  his  cavalry.  That  ofiicer  sent  Lynch's 
battalion  of  riflemen  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Webster.  Perceiving  this,  O'Hara,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  left.  Webster  im- 
mediately turned  the  33d  regiment  upon  Lynch,  and  relieved  his  flank  from  annoyanci9. 

'  Dr.  Camthera,  speaking  from  tradition,  says  that  many  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  the  van,  fell 
near  the  fence,  from  behind  which  the  Carolinians  rose  and  fired.  Among  the  Carolinians  were  some  vol* 
nnteers,  ander  Captain  John  Forbes,  from  the  Allamanoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Captain  Forbes  fired  the  first  gan,  and  in  the  retreat  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  foand  by  hti 
friends  thirty  hours  after  the  battle.  He  said  that  a  Tory  passed  him,  and,  instead  of  giving  him  some  wa- 
ter asked  for,  he  kicked  him,  and  called  him  a  rebel.  After  the  death  of  Forbes,  the  Tory  was  found  one 
morning  suspended  to  a  tree  before  his  own  door. 

'  General  Stevens  had  posted  forty  riflemen  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot 
every  man  who  should  leave  his  post.  This  had  the  efiect  to  keep  the  cowardly  in  the  rai^nks.  General 
Stevens  was  shot  through  the  thigh  during  this  first  conflict  of  his  brigade  with  the  British,  yet  he  did  not 
quit  the  fiekl.  When  the  Carolinians  retreated,  he  had  the  address  to  prevent  his  own  brigade  being  panio- 
stricken,  by  telling  them  that  the  former  had  been  ordered  to  retreat  after  the  first  fire.  He  ordered  the 
Virginians  to  open,  and  allow  the  fugitives  to  pass  through. 
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O'Hara,  advancing  at  that  instant  with  the  remainder  of  the  left,  with  fixed  bayonets,  aided 
by  the  Tlst,  nnder  Leslie,  compelled  first  Lawson's  and  then  Stevens's  brigade  to  give  way, 
and  the  second  line  of  the  Americans  was  broken  up. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  action  on  the  right  (D),  between  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the 
riflemen,  and  the  legion  infantry,  was  unremitting.  The  portion  of  the  British  force  thus 
engaged  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  third  line  of  the  Americans,'  now  well  sap- 
ported  by  Colonel  Washington  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  Captain  Kirkwood  with  his 
brave  Dela wares.  Greene  felt  hopeful,  and,  riding  along  the  lines,  exhorted  his  battalions 
to  stand  firm,  and  give  the  final  blow  which  would  secure  victory.  Webster  pressed  for- 
ward over  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Virginia  militia  (c)  to  attack  the  right  wing  of 
the  Continentals.  There  stood  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  with  the 
first  Maryland  regiment,  ready  to  do  battle.  The  British,  with  great  courage,  rushed  fbi^ 
ward,  and  engaged  in  a  close  fire.  The  Marylanders,  nobly  sustained  by  Howe*s  Virginia 
regiment  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  received  the  shock  so  valiantly,  that  Webster  recoiled 
and  fell  back  across  a  ravine,  where,  upon  an  elevation,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  line.  Very  soon  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  with  the  first  battalion  of  guards, 
followed  by  two  other  small  corps,  swept  across  the  open  fields,  and  attacked  the  second 
Maryland  regiment,  under  Colonel  Ford,  which  was  supported  by  Captain  Finley  with  two 
six  pounders.  Colonel  Williams  expected  to  observe  bravery  on  the  part  of  his  second  reg- 
iment, like  that  of  the  first,  and  hastened  toward  it  to  combine  his  whole  force  in  repelling 
the  attack,  but  he  was  disappointed.  It  gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  fled,  and  abandoned 
the  two  field-pieces  to  the  enemy.  Stuart  pursued,  when  Gunby,  who  had  been  left  free 
by  the  recession  of  Webster  to  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  wheeled  upon  him,  and  a  very 
severe  conflict  ensued.  Lieo tenant-colonel  Washington,  who  was  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Continentals,  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry,  and  Stuart  was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 
With  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  cavalry,  and  Howard  and  his  infantry  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, Washington  furiously  charged  the  British,  and  put  them  to  flight.*  Stuart  was  slain 
.  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  the  two  field-pieces  were  retaken,  and 
great  slaughter  ensued.  The  whole  of  Stuart's  corps  would  have  been  killed  or  made  pris- 
oners, had  not  Cornwallis,  who  came  down  from  his  post  where  the  Salisbury  road  enters 
the  wood  a  little  south  of  the  court-house,  ordered  M'Leod  to  draw  up  his  artillery  and  poai 
grape-shot  upon  the  pursuers.  This  cannonade  endangered  friends  as  well  as  foes,  for  it 
was  directed  in  the  face  of  the  flying  guards.  It  was  efliectual,  however ;  and  Washington 
and  Howard,  perceiving  two  regiments  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
lefl,  approaching,  withdrew  to  the  line  of  Continentals. 

When  Webster  perceived  the  efiect  of  Stuart's  attack  upon  Ford,  he  reorossed  the  ravine, 
and  fell  upon  Hawes  and  Kirkwood.  The  71st  and  23d  (the  two  regiments  discovered  by 
Washington)  were  soon  connected  in  the  center  by  O'Hara,  who,  though  severely  wounded, 
kept  his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  remnant  of  the  guards,  filled  up  the  interval  between  the 
leA;  and  right  wing.  The  fierce  contest  upon  the  British  right  still  continued,  with  some 
advantage  to  the  enemy.  Norton,  believing  Bose's  regiment  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict, joined  the  7l6t,  in  preparation  for  a  final  blow  upon  the  Continentals.  Lee's  legion 
infantry  and  Campbell's  riflemen  immediately  attacked  Bose  with  new  vigor.  Bose  and 
his  major,  De  Buy,  fought  gallantly,  and  by  example  encouraged  their  men.  Leaving 
Campbell  to  continue  the  contest,  Lee  hastened,  with  his  infantry,  to  rejoin  his  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  led  on  the  flank  with  the  Continentals.  On  his  way,  he  found  Norton  with  the 
guards  upon  the  eminence  occupied  by  Lawson's  brigade.  He  attacked  Norton,  and  driv- 
ing him  back  upon  Bose,  withdrew  with  Campbell,  and  joined  the  Continentals  near  the 

'  It  was  at  this  time  that  Francisco,  a  brave  Virginian,  cut  down  eleven  men  in  succession  with  his  broad- 
sword. One  of  the  gaards  pinned  Francisco's  leg  to  his  horse  with  a  bayonet.  Forbearing  to  strike,  he 
assisted  the  assailant  to  draw  his  bayonet  forth,  when,  with  terrible  force,  be  brought  down  his  broadsword, 
and  cleft  the  poor  fel]ow*s  head  to  his  shoulders !  Horrible,  indeed,  were  many  of  the  events  of  that  battle; 
the  recital  will  do  no  good,  and  I  will  forbear. 
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coiirt-hou»e.  The  flight  of  the  North  Caroliniani,  th«  letrest  of  the  lecoDd  Maryland  regi- 
meat,  the  Kanty  supply  of  aiamunition,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  wing*  of  the  Britiifa 
army,  convinced  Greene  that  there  was  no  hope  of  iuecew  in  a  conflict  with  Welwter,  who 
wai  DOW  preuing  forward  in  good  order,  with  a  prospect  of  speedily  turning  the  American 
right.  He  had  resolved,  before  the  battle,  not  to  risk  the  annihilation  of  his  army,  and  he 
now  determined  to  retreat  before  it  should  be  loo  late.  Ordering  the  brave  veteran  Col- 
onel Greene,  with  his  Virginia  regiment,  to  take  post  in  the  rear,  and  cover  a  retreat,  the 
AmorJoans  withdrew  in  regular  order,  leaving  their  artillery  behind,  for  almost  every  horse 
had  been  slain.  The  7Ist  and  23d  British  regiments,  supported  by  Tarleton'i  cavalry, 
commenced  a  pursuit ;  but  Comwallis,  unwilling  to  risk  such  a  movement,  soon  recalled 
thenf.'     Thus  ended  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House  ;  a  battle,  in  its  effects  highly  hen- 


efioial  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  though  resulting  in  a  nominal  victory  fbt  the  British 
army.  Both  of  the  belligerents  displayed  ccniummate  courage  and  skill,  and  the  flight  of 
the  North  Carolinians  from  a  very  strong  position  is  the  only  reproach  whiph  either  army 
deaerved.  It  doubtleu  caused  the  loss  of  victory  to  the  Americans.  Marshall  justly  ob- 
serves, that  "  no  battle  in  the  course  of  the  war  reflects  more  honor  on  the  courage  of  the 
British  troops  than  that  of  Guilford."  Greene  had  a  much  superior  force,  and  was  very  ad- 
vantageoasly  posted.  The  number  of  the  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  quite  double 
that  of  the  British.  The  battle  lasted  almost  two  hours,  and  many  brave  men  fell  upon  that 
Geld  of  carnage.*     The  British  claimed  the  victory  ;  it  was  victory  at  fearful  cost  and  small 

■  RsRiniy,  Qordoo,  Msnhall,  Lee,  &o. 

*  This  view  is  Trom  the  eminence  •onlhwrat  c^  the  site  at  old  Gailford  Court  Honse,  near  the  jnneiion  of 
the  roads  runeing  one  north  to  Brace's  Cnns-roads,  Ibe  other  west  to  Salem.  The  log-bouse,  partially  clap- 
boarded,  seen  on  tba  rigbt,  vai  nninhabited.  It  Mends  near  the  woods  which  inlerrene  between  Martics- 
Tills  and  Ihe  plantation  of  Mr.  Holohkiss.  In  the  distance,  near  Ihe  center,  is  seen  MartiniTllle,  and  be- 
tween it  end  the  foreground  is  the  rolling  vale,  iU  nndutations  farrowed  by  many  galleys.  In  an  open  Held, 
on  the  Urt  of  the  roed.  seen  in  Ihe  hollow  toward  Ihe  left  of  the  picture,  wu  the  Aerceat  psrt  of  thi  battle, 
where  Washington  charged  upon  the  ^uardi.  IJpoD  the  ridge  extending  to  the  right,  through  the  oenter 
of  the  piclqre,  the  second  line  (Virginians)  was  posted.  The  fence  running  to  the  right  from  Martinsville, 
down  into  the  valley  on  the  right,  denotes  the  Saliebiiry  road.  The  snow  was  rsltin([  very  fast  when  1 
raade  tbii  sicelch,  and  distant  objects  ware  seen  wilb  great  difficulty.  Our  point  of  view,  st  Ihe  old  log. 
house,  is  the  extreme  westerly  boundary  of  the  Held  of  controversy, 

'  The  British  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  over  six  hundred  men,  besides  ijflioers.  Colonel  Stuart,  of  the 
guards,  and  Lieatenanl  O'Hara  (the  general's  brother),  of  the  roya!  artillery,  were  killed.  Lieutenanl-col- 
ooel  Webster  was  leverely  wounded  ;  so  also  were  Captains  Sohultx  and  Maynard,  of  the  guards,  and  Cap- 
tain Wilmooski  end  Bosiga  De  Trolt,  of  the  Hessian  regiment.  They  all  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
Ibe  battle,  daring  the  maroh  of  Ihe  army  to  Wilmington.     The  whole  army  deeply  lamented  Ihe  loss  of 
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advantage.*     In  some  degree,  the  line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  be  applied  to  the  com' 
batanlB, 

"  They  baith  did  Bght,  they  baith  did  beat,  and  baith  did  rin  awa'." 

The  Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork,  and  crossed  that  stream  aboat 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  action.     Tarrying  a  short  time  to  collect  the  stragglers,  they 
retired  to  Speedwell's  iron- works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guilford 
Cornwallis  remained  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  burying  the  dead.     The  next  mom- 
ing  he  proceeded  as  far  as  New  Garden  meeting-house.     On  the  eighteenth,* 
he  issued  a  proclamation  boasting  of  his  complete  victory,  calling  upon  the  Loy- 
alists to  join  him  in  restoring  good  government,  and  ofiering  pardon  to  the  rebels.     Had  he 
remained,  this  proclamation  might  have  given  confidence  to  the  Tories,  but  the  very  next 
dayb  he  decamped,  leaving  behind  him  between  seventy  and  eighty  wounded 
British  ofiicers  and  soldiers  in  the  New  Garden  meeting-house,  which  he  used 
for  a  hospital.     He  also  left  behind  him  all  the  American  prisoners  who  were  wounded,  and 
retreated  as  speedily  as  possible  southward,  toward  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  evidently 
afraid  that  Greene  would  rally  his  forces  and  attack  him.     Greene,  supposing  the  earl 
would  advance,  had  made  preparations  to  confront  him ;  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his 
retreat,  he  eagerly  commenced  a  pursuit, c  ailer  writing  a  letter  to  the  Quakers 
at  New  Garden,  desiring  them  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both 
parties.     Notwithstanding  heavy  rains  and  wretched  roads,  Greene  pressed  afler  his  brd- 
ship  with  great  alacrity,  as  far  as  Ramsay's  Mills,  on  the  Deep  River,  in  Chatham  county. 
On  the  way,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred  between  the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies,  and 
Greene  arrived  at  the  earl's  encampment,  on  the  Deep  River,  only  a  few  hours  afler  Corn- 
wallis had  left  it. 

Webster,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  British  serrice.  He  vas  the  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  with  Cornwallis.  During  the  operations  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1777,  he  was  very  aoUve.  In  1779,  he  had  charge  of  Fort  La  Fayette  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  sustained 
the  attack  of  General  Robert  Howe  upon  that  post.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  at  Cam- 
den ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Greene  previous  to  the  battle  in  which 
he  received  his  death  wound.  Webster  was  buried  near  Elizabeth,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  now  Bladen 
county.  Captains  Goodrych,  Maitland,  Peter,  Lord  Douglas,  and  Eichenbroeht,  who  were  wounded,  re- 
covered.    Among  the  wounded  was  Adjutant  Fox,  a  brother  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Charles  J.  Fox. 

The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  three  hundred  of  the  Continentals,  and  one  hundred  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  Among  the  killed  was  Major  Anderson,  of  the  Maryland  line ;  and  among  the  woood- 
ed  were  Generals  Stevens  and  Huger.  Of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  six  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  missing.  Of  the  Virginia  militia,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  missing. 
The  missing,  "as  is  always  the  case  with  militia  afler  a  battle,"  according  to  Lee,  might  be  found  '^ssfe 
at  their  own  firesides."  By  these  desertions,  Greene's  army  suflfered  a  greater  diminution  than  that  of  the 
British,  whose  loss  in  action  was  so  much  greater.  They  did  not,  however,  desert  "  by  thousands,"  as 
the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Hiitory  of  England  avers. 

Events  such  as  are  generally  overlooked  by  the  historian,  but  which  exhibit  a  prominent  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  occurred  during  this  battle,  and  deserve  great  prominence  in  t 
description  of  the  gloomy  picture,  for  they  form  a  few  touches  of  radiant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  somber 
coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon  boomed  over  the  country,  groups  of  women,  in  the  Buffalo  and  AUs- 
manoe  congregations,  who  were  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  might  have  been  seen  engaged 
in  common  prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  his  protection  and  aid ;  and  in  many  places,  the  solitary  voice 
of  a  pious  woman  went  up  to  the  Divine  Ear,  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  The  battling  hosts  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  o(  praying  women  during  those  dreadful 
hours  of  contest  I 

^  This  victory  of  Cornwallis  was  considered  by  many  British  statesmen  equivalent  to  a  defeat  In  the 
Parliament,  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  produceid  a  great  sensation.  Ministers  were  dissatisfied,  and  the 
opposition  had  a  theme  for  just  denunciation  against  the  policy  of  government.  Fox  moved  in  conunittee, 
"  That  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  concluding  peace  with 
our  American  colonies ;"  and  in  the  course  of  an  animated  debate,  he  declared,  "  Another  such  victory  will 
ruin  the  British  army."  William  Pitt,  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  inveighed  eloquently 
against  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  averred  that  it  was  "  wicked,  barbarous,  unjust,  and  diaboi- 
ioal— <!onceived  in  injustice,  nurtured  in  foUy^-a  monstrous  thing  that  contained  every  characteristic  of 
moral  depravity  and  human  turpitude— «s  mischievous  to  the  unhappy  people  of  EngUnd  as  to  the  Amer 
icans."     Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  against  ninety-nine. 
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Before  leaving  Winnaborough,  CornwKllii  sent  an  order  to  Lieu  ten  ant-ooloael  Balfonr, 
who  commanded  at  Charletton,  to  diipatch  a  competent  force  by  water  to  Wilmington,  to 
hold  that  post  as  a  depot  for  Buppliet  fot  the  loyal  ainiy  in  North  Carolina.  Balfour  de- 
tached Major  Craig  upon  that  service,  who  drove  the  American  militia  from  Wilmington, 
and  took  poiieuion  of  it  on  the  aame  day  when  General  Davidaon  was  killed  at  Cowan'i 
Ford.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  Houie,  CornwalliB,  obaerving  the  baokwardneu 
of  the  Loyalists  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  scarcity  of  proviiiona,  determined  to  fall  back  to 
Cross  Creek,  where,  he  knew,  had  been  a  population  of  loyal  Scotchmen,  and  there  make  his 
head-quarters,  not  doubting  that  his  army  could  be  easily  supplied  with  stores,  by  water, 
from  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington.  In  these  expectation*  the  ear]  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed. The  Loyalists  were  comparatively  few,  a  large  portion  having  been  changed  to  either 
active  or  passive  Whigs ;  provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  no  commtinicatioQ  could  be  had 
with  Major  Craig.  Greene  was  in  eager  pursuit,  and  the  earl  had  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  his  march  to  Wilmington.  This  be  performed  along  the  southwestern  side  of  tha 
Cape  Fear,  and  arrived  at  Wilmington  on  the  seventh  of  April.*  He  had  got  so  •  17^1. 
much  the  start  of  Greene,  that  the  latter  relinquished  pursuit  at  Kamsay's  Mills, ^ 
where  he  resolved  to  allow  his  troops  to  repose  and  recruit,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  Greene  dismissed  all  of  the  militia  except  a  few  Nerth  Carolinians, 
yet  he  could  not  afibrd  his  army  such  comforts  as  he  desired.' 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  Greene  resolved  to  march  back  into  South 
Carolina  and  take  post  at  Camden  with  the  main  army,  while  the  light  troops  should  join 
Marion  on  the  Pedee,  and  beat  up  all  the  British  posts  between  Caraden  and  Ninety-Six, 
and  Charleston.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  left  Ramsay's  and  marched  toward  Camden, 
to  confront  Lord  Rawilon,  then  in  command  there.  Cornwallis,  as  wa  have  already  no- 
ticed in  chapter  xxi.,  soon  al^erward  marched  into  Virginia,  while  Greene  and  bia  brave 
partisan  allies  of  the  South  regained  all  that  had  been  lost  in  previous  conflicts. 

Let  us  here  leave  the  two  commanders  and  their  armies  for  a  time,  and  resume  our  jour- 
ney toward  King's  fountain  and  the  Cowpens.  We  shall  meet  them  both  frequently,  in 
our  future  journeys  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

I  left  the  Guilford  battle-ground  and  the  hospitable  cottage  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  at  noon, 
the  snow  falling  fast.  At_  four  miles  distant,  on  the 
Salisbury  road,  I  reached  the  venerable  New  Garden 
meeting-house,  yet  standing  within  the  stately  oak  forest 
where  Lee  and  Tarlelon  met.  It  is  a  frame  building 
with  a  brick  foundation.  It  was  meeting-day,  and  the 
congregation  were  yet  in  session.  Tying  Charley  to  a 
drooping  branch,  I  entered  solUy.  A  larger  number 
than  is  usually  present  at  "  week-day  meetings"  had 
congregated,  for  a  young  man  of  the  sect  from  Randolph 
county,  thirty  miles  distant,  and  a  young  woman  of 
Guilford,  had  signified  their  intentions  to  declare  them- 
selves publicly,  on  that  day,  man  and  wife.  They  had 
just  risen  before  the  elders  and  people  when  I  glided 
Hew  auDurKiartKaBDim.  '"'**  '  '^^^  ''^'^  ^^^  door,  and  with  a  trembling  voice 

the  bridc^oom  had  begun  the  expression  of  the  mar- 
riage vow.  Hia  weather-bronzed  features  betokened  the  man  of  toil  in  the  Gelds,  and 
strongly  contraated  with  the  blonde  and  delicate  face,  and  slender  form  of  her  who,  with 
the  dtftvncast  eyes  of  modesty,  heard  his  pledge  of  love  and  protection,  and  was  summoning 

'  "  No  magazines  were  opened  for  oar  BCFommodatiDn,"  saya  Lee  in  hU  Memeiri ;  "  rest  to  onr  wearied 
Hmb>  was  the  onlj  boon  wilhin  his  gilt.  Our  tattered  garmeota  oould  oot  be  exchanged ;  nor  conld  oar 
worn  out  shoes  be  replaced.  The  exhilarating  oordial  was  not  within  his  reach,  nor  wholesome  proriaioa 
is  ahnndance  wilhin  bis  grasp.  The  meager  beef  of  the  {une  barrens,  with  00m  ash-cakes,  was  oor  food, 
and  water  our  drink ;  yet  we  were  content ;  wa  wars  more  than  concent — we  were  happy." — Page  18B. 
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all  her  energy  to  make  her  kindred  response.  I  had  often  observed  the  simple  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Quakers,  but  never  before  did  the  beauty  of  that  ritual  appear  so  marked 
with  the  sublimity  of  pure  simplicity.* 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  I  learned  from  one  of  the  elders  that  a  Friend's  boarding- 
school  was  near,  and,  led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  spacious,  and 
well  arranged.  It  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Hunt,  a  son  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
an  eminent  Quaker  preacher.  An  incidental  remark  concerning  my  relationship  with  Qua- 
kers, made  while  conversing  with  the  wife  of  the  superintendent,  caused  her  to  inquire 
whether  I  had  ever  heard  of  her  father-in-law.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  having  heard 
him  preach  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  expressed  the  supposition  that  he  had  long  ago  gone 
to  his  rest.  **  Oh  no,*'  she  replied,  "  he  is  in  the  adjoining  room,"  and  leading  the  way,  I 
was  introduced  to  the  patriarch  of  ninety-one  years,  whose  voice,  still  vigorous,  I  had  listen- 
ed to  when  I  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  remembered  well  when  the  New  Garden 
meeting-house  was  built,  and  resided  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  wounded  and  dying, 
from  the  field  of  Guilford,  were  brought  there.  Although  physical  infirmities  were  weigh- 
ing heavily  upon  him,  his  mind  appeared  clear  and  elastic.  When  I  was  about  departing, 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  an  adieu,  he  placed  the  other  upon  my  head  and  said,  "  Fare- 
'  well !  God's  peace  go  with  thee  !"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  the  blessing  of  a  patriarch 
indeed  ;  and  for  days  afterward,  when  fording  dangerous  streams  and  traversing  rough 
mountain  roads,  that  uttered  blessing  was  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  like  a  guardian  angel 
about  my  path.  Gloomy  unbelief  may  deride,  and  thoughtless  levity  may  laugh  in  ridicule 
at  such  an  intimation,  but  all  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  could  not  give  me  such  exquisite 
feelings  of  security  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence  as  that  old  man's  blessing  imparted. 

The  storm  yet  continued,  and  the  kind  matron  of  the  school  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation 
to  remain  there  until  it  should  cease ;  but,  anxious  to  complete  my  journey,  I  rode  on  to 
Jamestown,  an  old  village  situated  upon  the  high  southwestern  bank  of  the  Deep  River, 
nine  miles  from  New  Garden  meeting-house,  and  thirteen  miles  above  Bell's  Mills,  whers 
Cornwallis  had  his  encampment  before  the  Guilford  battle.  The  country  through  which 
I  had  passed  from  Guilford  was  very  broken,  and  I  did  not  reach  Jamestown  until  sunset. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers,  the  most  of  them  originally  from  Nantucket  and  vicinity ; 
and  as  they  do  not  own  slaves,  nor  employ  slave  labor,  except  when  a  servant  is  working 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  the  land  and  the  dwellings  presented  an  aspect  of  thrift  not  visible 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Jamestown,  and  early  in  the  morning  departed  for  the  Yadkin. 
Snow  was  yet  falling  gently,  and  it  laid  three  inches  deep  upon  the  ground  ;  a  greater 
quantity  than  had  fallen  at  one  time,  in  that  section,  for  five  years.  Fortunately,  my  route 
from  thence  to  Lexington,  in  Davidson  county,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  upon  a 
fine  ridge  road*  a  greater  portion  of  the  way,  and  the  snow  produced  but  little  incovenience. 
Toward  noon,  the  clouds  broke,  and  before  I  reached  Lexington  (a  small  village  on  the  west 

'  The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Quakers  is  very  simple.  The  parties  give  notice  at  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  society  that  on  a  certain  day  they  intend  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  On  the  daj 
appointed,  they,  with  their  friends,  repair  to  the  meeting-house,  where  they  arise  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation and  say,  the  bridegroom  first,  *'  I,  A  B,  do  take  thee,  C  D,  to  he  my  wedded  wife,  and  promise, 
through  Divine  assistance,  to  he  unto  thee  a  loving  husband,  until  separated  by  death.'*  The  bride  then 
repeats  the  same,  only  changing  the  person.  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  is  then  read  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  is  signed  by  as  many  present  as  may  choose  to  do  so.  These  simple  prooeed- 
ings  compose  the  whole  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  as  binding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  as  the  most 
elaborate  formalities  of  priest  or  magistrate.  The  groomsman  and  bridesmaid  are  called  waiter$  among 
the  Quakers  of  New  Garden.     • 

'  These  ridge  roads,  or  rather  ridges  upon  which  they  are  constructed,  are  curious  features  in  tfie  apper 
country  of  the  Carolinas.  Although  the  whole  country  is  hilly  upon  every  side,  these  roads  may  be  trav- 
eled a  score  of  miles,  sometimes,  with  hardly  ten  feet  of  variation  from  a  continuous  level.  The  ridges 
are  of  sand,  and  continue,  unbroken  by  the  ravines  which  cleave  the  hills  in  all  directions  for  miles,  upon 
almost  a  uniform  level.  The  roads  following  their  summits  are  exceedingly  sinuous,  but  being  level  and 
hard,  the  greater  distance  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  if  they  were  constructed  in  straight  lines  over 
the  hills.     The  country  has  the  appearance  of  vast  waves  of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  sand. 
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side  of  Abbott's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yadkin),  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  not  a 
flake  of  snow  remained.  Charley  and  I  had  already  lunched  by  the  margin  of  a  little 
stream,  so  I  drove  through  the  village  without  halting,  hoping  to  reach  Salisbury,  sixteen 
miles  distant,  by  twilight.  I  was  disappointed ;  for  the  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  and  I 
only  reached  the  house  of  a  small  planter,  within  a  mile  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Yadkin, 
just  as  the  twilight  gave  place  to  the  splendors  of  a  full  moon  and  myriads  of  stars  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  From  the  proprietor  I  learned  that  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene  and 
Morgan  crossed  when  pursued  by  Comwallis,  was  only  a  mil^ distant.  As  I  could  not  pass 
it  on  my  way  to  Salisbury  in  the  morning,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  gave  Charley  his  break* 
f^st,  and  at  earliest  dawn  stood  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yadkin,  and  made  the  sketch 
printed  upon  page  601.  The  air  was  frosty,  the  pools  were  bridged  with  ice,  and  before 
the  sketch  was  finished,  my  benumbed  fingers  were  disposed  to  drop  the  pencil.  I  remained 
at  the  ford  until  the  east  was  all  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  when  I  walked 
back,  partook  of  some  corn-bread,  muddy  cofiee,  and  spare-ribs,  and  at  eight  o'clock  crossed 
the  Yadkin  at  the  great  bridge,  on  the  Salisbury  road.'  The  river  is  there  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  was  considerably  swollen  from  the  melting  of  the  recent  snows. 
Its  volume  of  turbid  waters  came  rolling  down  in  a  swift  current,  and  gave  me  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  barrier  which  Providence  had  there  placed  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
royal  armies,  when  engaged  in  the  great  race  described  in  this  chapter. 

From  the  Yadkin  the  roads  passed  through  a  red  clay  region,  which  was  made  so  miry 
by  the  melting  snows  that  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  Salisbury.  This 
village,  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Yadkin,  and  is  the 
capital  of  Eowan  county,  a  portion  of  the  '<  Hornet's  Nest"  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  historic  note.  On  account  of  its  geographical  position,  it  was  often  the  place 
of  rendezvous  of  the  militia  preparing  for  the  battle-fields ;  of  various  regular  corps,  American 
and  British,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  ;  and  especially  as  the  brief  resting-place 
of  both  armies  during  Greene's  memorable  retreat.  Here,  too,  it  will  be  remembered.  Gen- 
eral Waddell  had  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  days,  during  the  **  Regulator  war."  I  made 
diligent  inquiry,  during  my  tarry  in  Salisbury,  for  remains  of  Revolutionary  movements  and 
localities,  but  could  hear  of  none.'  The  Americans,  when  fleeing  before  Comwallis,  en- 
camped for  a  night  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  the  Yadkin  ;  the 
British  occupied  a  position  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  court-house.  I  was  informed  that  two  buildings,  occupied  by  ofificers,  had  remained 
until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they  were  demolished.  Finding  nothing  to  invite  a  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Salisbury,  I  resumed  the  reins,  and  rode  on  toward  Concord.  The  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  the  sun  went  down,  while  a  rough  way,  eight  miles  in  extent,  lay  be- 
tween me  and  Concord.  Night  approached,  brilliant  and  frosty  ;  the  deep  mud  of  the  road 
soon  became  half  frozen,  and  almost  impassable,  and  I  was  beginning  to  speculate  upon  the 
chances  of  obtaining  comfortable  lodgings  short  of  the  village,  when  a  large  sign-board  by 
the  way-side  indicated  a  place  of  entertainment,  and  relieved  my  anxiety.  Such  an  appari- 
tion is  so  rare  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  where  the  traveler  must  depend  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  planters,  that  it  is  noteworthy.  Passing  through  a  lane,  I  came  to 
the  spacious  mansion  of  Mr.  Martin  Phifer,  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  Cabarras  county. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  North  Carolina  for  the  production  of  up- 
land cotton.  Practical  observations  upon  that  great  staple  of  the  South  was  the  chief  topic 
of  our  evening's  conversation,  which  was  protracted  to  the  "  small  hours  of  the  morning ;" 

*  The  Tadkin  rises  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  flows  east  and  southeast 
into  South  Carolina.  A  few  miles  below  the  Narrows,  in  Montgomery  coanty,  it  receives  the  Rocky  River, 
and  from  thence  to  its  mouth  at  Winyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee. 

*  An  ancient  stone  wall  exists  at  Salisbury,  but  tradition  has  no  knowledge  of  its  origin.  It  is  laid  in 
eement,  and  plastered  on  both  sides.  It  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  present.  It  has  been  traced  for  three  bund- 
red  feet.  Six  miles  froWi  Salisbury  there  is  a  similar  wall,  and  may  connect  with  the  other.  Conjecture 
alone  can  read  its  history.     May  it  not  be  a  part  of  the  ciroumvallation  of  a  city  of  the  moand  builders  ? 
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and  I  left  hit  hospitable  abode  a  wiser  man  than  when  I  entered  it.  Mr.  Phifer  is  a  grand- 
nephew  of  John  Phifer,  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  remains  lie  buried 
at  the  Red  Hills,  three  miles  west  of  Concord.  A  rough,  mutilated  slab  oovers  the  grare 
of  the  patriot.  Tradition  avers  that  when  the  British  army  was  on  its  march  from  Char- 
lotte to  Salisbury,  a  fire  was  built  upon  the  stone  by  the  soldiers,  in  contempt  for  the  patri- 
ot's memory. 

Departing  from  the  post-road,  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Phifer's,  I  traversed  a  nearer, 
though  a  rougher  route  to  Charlotte  than  through  Concord,  passing  that  village  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward,  close  by  the  Red  Hills.  The  scenery  through  this  whole  re- 
gion is  extremely  picturesque.  Wooded  hills,  deep  ravines,  broad  cultivated  slopes  and  up- 
lands, and  numerous  water-courses,  present  diversified  and  pleasing  pictures  at  every  turn 
of  the  sinuous  road.  In  summer,  when  the  forests  and  fields  are  clad,  the  roads  hard,  and 
the  deep  shades  of  the  ravines  and  water-courses  desirable,  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  agree- 
able tour  for  a  traveler  of  leisure  than  that  portion  of  my  journey  from  the  Roanoke  to  the 
Cowpens,  across  the  Broad  River,  back  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catawba,  and  so  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  low  country,  near  Camden.  In  the  vicinity  of  Concord  are  the  head- wa- 
ters of  several  tributaries  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  between  that  village  and  Char- 
lotte I  crossed  the  Coddle,  Stony,  and  Mallard  Creeks,  and  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
Rocky  River.  The  latter,  which  is  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Yadkin,  is  here  a  small 
stream,  but  very  turbulent,  and  broken  into  numerous  cascades.  I  reached  Charlotte  at 
half  past  three  o'clock,  having  traveled  only  twenty-one  miles  since  morning.^  It  viras  Sat- 
» Jan.  e,  urday,&  and  I  eagerly  coveted  the  Sabbath's  rest,  after  a  week  of  excessive  toil.  Char- 
1849.  ley,  too,  was  jaded,  and  needed  repose  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  oircuitous  journey 
from  Hillsborough  hither  had  been  through  a  region  abounding  in  red  clay,  saturated  with 
rains  and  melting  snows. 

Qharlotte  has  historical  notoriety,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  a  con- 
vention of  patriots  assembled  in  1775,  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions  virtually  declared  them- 
selves and  those  they  represented  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown.  To  this 
event  I  particularly  directed  my  inquiries,  but  was  singularly  unsuccessful.  Two  gentlemen, 
to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction  from  President  Polk,  were  absent.  I  called  upon  an- 
other, whom  he  named,  but  could  not  obtain  information  of  much  value.  Being  an  entire 
stranger,  I  knew  not  unto  whom  to  apply,  and  I  left  Charlotte  on  Monday,  with  feelings  of 
disappointment  not  to  be  expressed.  Since  my  visit,  I  have  received  varied  and  important 
information  frojda  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Branch  Mint,  and  others 
in  that  vicinity,  which  compensates  me,  in  a  measure,  for  my  failure. 

By  the  merest  accident,  I  ascertained  that  the  mill  -upon  Sugar  Creek,  two  or  three  miles 

^  Charlotte  is  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  coanty,  and  contains  aboat  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rolling  plain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sugar  or  Sugaw  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Catawba.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  here  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Mint  is  established.  Eastward  of  Charlotte  are  several  productive  gold  mines,  which  are  now  bat 
little  worked,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  inviting  field  for  miners  in  California.  The  first  settlers  in 
Mecklenburg  county  were  principally  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Roundheads ;  and, 
near  Charlotte,  the  *'  Sugar  Creek  Congregation,"  the  first  on  the  Catawba,  was  established.  I  passed 
the  brick  meeting-house  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  where  worshiped  the  parbnt  of  the  seven 
congregations  from  which  came  delegates  to  meet  in  political  convention  in  1775.*  This  meeting-houie 
is  the  third  erected  by  the  Sugar  Creek  Congregation.  The  first  stood  about  half  a  mile  west  from  thiii 
and  the  second  a  few  feet  south  of  the  present  edifice.  In  the  second,  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jackson,  late 
president^of  the  United  States,  worshiped  for  a-while,  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  Congrega- 
tion, after  the  massacre  of  Burford's  regiment,  near  her  residence  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,  1780.  Near 
the  site  of  the  first  church  is  the  ancient  burying-ground.  Therein  is  the  grave  of  Alexander  Craighead, 
the  first  minister  of  the  congregation.  His  only  monument  are  two  sassafras-trees,  one  at  the  bead,  tbe 
other  at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  which  are  the  living  poles  used  as  a  bier  for  his  coffin,  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  mark,  temporarily,  his  resting-place. 't' 


*  TheM  were  Sngar  Creek,  Steel  Creek,  Providenoe,  Hopewell,  Center,  Rocky  River,  and  Poplar  Tent— Poole,  pi.  190. 
tlbld.,p.l9». 
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Bouth  of  Charlotte,  and  known  as  Bisseirs,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Folk»  one  of  the  active  patriots  in  that  section.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  down 
to  the  mill.  Informed  that  it  had  heen  materially  altered  since  the  Revolution,  I  did  not 
stop  to  sketch  the  locality.  It  is  an  interesting  spot,  for  there  a  portion  of  Cornwallis*s 
army  was  encamped,  and  the  mill  was  used  during  the  cantonment  there,  to  supply  his 
troops  with  flour. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  historical  events  which  render  Charlotte  famous  in  our  annals. 
While  public  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  and  its  sister  colonies  was  making  rapid  strides 
toward  a  bold  resistance  to  augmenting  oppressions,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  vicinity, 
between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  were  neither  indifferent  nor  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing their  distance  from  the  sea-board.  There  was  no  printing-press  in  the  upper  country ; 
and  as  no  regular  post  traversed  that  region,  a  newspaper  was  seldom  seen  there  among  the 
people.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  stated  places  to  hear  printed  hand-bills 
from  abroad  read,  or  to  obtain  verbal  information  of  passing  events.  Charlotte  was  a  cen- 
tral point  for  these  assemblages,  and  there  the  leading  men  in  that  section  often  met  at 
Queen's  Museum  or  College,  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  to  discuss  the  exciting 
topics  of  the  day.  These  meetings  were  at  first  irregular,  and  without  system.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  a  large  property-holder  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte,  col- 
onel of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  character,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  around  him,  and  deservedly  popular,  should  be  authorized  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  the  people  whenever  circumstances  should  appear  to  require 
it.^  It  was  also  agreed  that  such  representatives  should  consist  of  two  from  each  cap- 
taints  company,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  militia  districts,  and  that  their 
decisions,  when  thus  legally  convened,  should  be  binding  upon  the  people  of  Mecklenburg. 
This  step  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Afner- 
ican  Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  (see  page  268),  and  now  gen- 
erally acted  upon  throughout  the  colonies. 

When  Governor  Martin  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Newbern,^  the  people  M'ere  much  exasperated,  for  they  remembered  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  dissolving  the  last  Provincial  Legislature,  after  a  session  '  **  ' 
of  four  days,  and  before  any  important  business  had  been  transacted.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  province  was  intense.  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  inflamed,  Colonel 
Polk  issued  a  notice  to  the  elected  committee-men  of  the  county,  to  assemble  in  the  court- 
house* at  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  May.  On  what  precise  day  they  first  met,  can  not 
now  be  positively  determined.     They  appointed  Abraham  Alexander,*  an  esteemed  citizen, 

'  Colonel  Polk  was  great  uncle  to  the  late  President  Polk.  His  brother,  Ezekiel  Polk,  whose  name  ap- 
pears quite  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Mecklenburg  county,  was  the  president's  grandfather.  "  The 
house  in  which  President  Polk  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom^ ''  says  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  in  a  letter  to 
me  of  recent  date,  **  is  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  eleven  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
on  the  lands  of  Nathan  Orr.  The  house  shown  to  me  is  of  logs,  was  never  weather-boarded,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  decapng  shingle  roof.     It  is  formed  by  joining  two  houses  together. *' 

'  The  court-house  was  a  frame  building,  about  fifty  feet  square,  placed  upon  brick  pillars,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  a  stair- way  on  the  outside.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  streets,  now  the  village  green.  The  lower  part  was  a  market-house ;  the  upper  part  was 
used  for  public  purposes.  Stedman  says  it  was  a  **  large  brick  building,"  and  Lee  says  it  was  of  ttone. 
Tradition  of  undoubted  character  pronounces  it  such  as  I  have  described.  The  village  at  that  tim^e  con- 
tained about  twenty  houses. 

'  Abraham  Alexander  was  a  leading  magistrate  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  represented  it  in  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature.  At  the  time  of  the  convention,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman,  he  was  almost 
threescore  years  of  age.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1786,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard,  near  Charlotte,  where  a  plain  slab,  with  an  inscription,  marks  his  grave- 
Elijah  Alexander,  a  relative  of  the  chairman,  and  who  wSs  present  when  the  Mecklenburg  Resolutions 
were  read  to  the  people  at  Charlotte,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  James  Osborne,  Esq.,  in  Cor- 
nersville,  Tennessee,  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1850,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  voted  for  every 
president  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Taylor.  His  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1 784, 
was  yet  living  in  1851. 

II-  R  E 
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who  had  served  them  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  chairman,  and  Dr.  Ephraira  Brevard,*  a 
scholar  and  unwavering  patriot,  clerk  or  secretary.  According, to  tradition,  intelligence  of 
the  afiairs  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  was  received  during  the  session  of 
the  delegates,  and  added  greatly  to  the  excitement  among  the  people,  who  had  assemhled 
in  great  numhers  around  the  court-house,  eager  to  know  the  resolves  of  their  representatives 
within.  The  principal  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Brevard,  Reverend  Hezekiah  J. 
Balch,  William  Kennon  (a  lawyer  of  Salisbury ),  and  Colonel  Polk.  The  first  three  gentle- 
men were  appointed  ^  committee  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  1775,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  were  unanimously  adopted  :' 

•*}Vherea$t  By  an  address  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  American  colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  con- 
ceive that  all  laws  and  commissions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  Parliament  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  Constitution  of  these  colonies 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
county  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing resolves,  viz. : 

I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted  by  the  crown  to  be  exer- 


^  Ephraim  Brevard  was  one  of  the  "  seven  sons'*  of  his  widowed  mother  who  were  "  in  the  rebel  army.''** 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  and,  after  pursuing  medical  studies  a  proper  time,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Charlotte.  His  talents  commanded  universal  respect,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movements  in  Mecklen- 
burg  toward  independence,  in  1775.  When  the  British  army  invaded  the  Southern  States,  Dr.  Brevard 
entered  the  Continental  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in  May,  1 780.  Brokeo 
by  disease,  when  set  at  liberty.  Dr.  Brevard  returned  to  Charlotte,  sought  the  repose  of  privacy  in  the  fam- 
ily of  his  friend,  John  M^Knitt  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  clerk  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee^ 
and  there  soon  expired.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Hopewell  grave-yard.  No  stone  marks  his  restino. 
place,  and  "no  man  living,"  says  Mr.  Foote,  "can  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  spot.''  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and,  as  the  undoubted  author  of  the  MeckUnhurg  Dtclaration  of  Independenct  and  Constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment, deserves  the  reverence  of  all  patriots.  His  pen  was  often  employed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
he  was  probably  the  roost  accomplished  writer,  of  his  day,  in  Western  Carolina. 

Minute  biographical  sketches  of  these  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would 
make  an  exceedingly  useful  and  entertaining  volume.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  people  in  that  vi- 
cinity at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  the  historian  of  Tennessee,  who  has  studied 
the  character  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots  with  great  care,  writes  thus  appreciatingly  to  me,  under  date  of 
January  19,  1852  :  "In  regard  to  the  people,  then  residing  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  incalculable  benefits  the  country  received  from  their  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  in  it ;  nor  the  happy  influences,  secular,  civil,  religious,  and  literary,  they  uniformly  dif- 
fused in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  To  these  are  we  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  enterprise, 
industry,  thrift,  skill,  frugality,  love  of  order,  sobriety,  regard  for  wholesome  laws,  family  and  social  govern- 
ment,  establishment  of  schools,  churches,  and  a  high  standard  of  education  and  training  for  youth,  attach- 
ment to  well-regulated  liberty,  and  the  representative  principle  in  government." 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leading  patriots  in  Mecklenburg,  and  reported  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee,  who  met  in  the  Convention  at  Charlotte :  Abraham  ALSXAin>xB, 

EpBlLAIM  BrSVARD,  JoHlf  M^KlftTT  ALEXANDER,  AdaM  ALEXANDER,  HeZEKIAB  ALEXANDER,  EzRA  AL- 
EXANDER, Charles  Alexander,  Waiobtstill  Avert,  Hezekiah  J.  Balcr,  Thomas  Polk,  John  Flsne- 
KiN,  James  Harris.  Neil  Morrisson,  David  Reese,  Robert  Harris,  senior,  Richard  Barrt,  DintCA:s 
Ochiltree,  John  Ford,  William  Kennon,  Samuel  Martin,  Zacheus  Wilson,  senior,t  Benjamin  Pat- 
ton,  Robert  Irwin,  Jobn  Davidson,  John  Pfiper,  Henrt  Downes,  William  Graham,  Matthew 
M^Clure,  John  Que  art,  William  Wilson. 

'  When  CornwallU  wm  in  partuit  of  Greene,  he  psMed  near  the  plantation  of  the  Widow  Brevard,  and  ordered  it  to  be  des- 
olated. When  atked  whf  he  waa  ao  cruel  toward  a  poor  widow,  he  replied.  *'  She  haa  aeven  aona  in  the  rebel  army  r*  What 
hlf^er  compliment  could  that  noble  mother  have  received. 

t  The  Wilsona  were  all  atanch  Scotch-Iriah,  and  itnrdy  Republicana.  Th^  wifp  of  Robert  Wilaon.  a  brother  of  Z«rben« 
like  the  Widow  Brevard,  had  "aeven  aona  In  ttie  rebel  anny,**  and  aiao  her  huaband.  When  Comwallia  retired  ttom  C^r> 
lone,  he  halted  upon  Wilaon'a  plantation,  and  himaelf  and  atalF  quartered  at  the  house  of  the  patriot  Hra.  Wilaon  waa  very 
eourteoQi.  and  Comwallia  endeavored  to  win  her  to  ttie  royal  cauie  by  flattering  worda.  Her  reply  deaervea  to  be  iaecribcO 
npon  brua  and  marble  :  "  I  have  aeven  aona  who  are  now,  or  have  been  bearing  arma ;  indeed,  my  teventh  son.  Zacbeaa,  who 
la  only  fifteen  yeara  old,  I  yesterday  aaslsted  to  get  ready  to  go  and  join  hla  brothers  in  Sumter's  army.  Now.  sooner  than  wr 
one  of  my  family  tarn  hack  from  the  glorious  enterprise,  I  would  take  these  boys  (pointing  to  three  or  four  small  aooa),  mb4 
with  tbem  would  myiioir  rnlist  under  Sumter's  standard  and  diow  my  husband  and  sons  how  to  fight,  and,  if  neceaaary.  to  d>e 
Ibr  their  conntry  !"  ••  Ah.  cenerat"  fald  the  cmel  Tarleton,  *'  I  think  you've  got  into  a  hornet's  nest  *  Never  mind ;  when  wc 
gfit  to  Camdun.  I'll  tnkr  go<>  1  care  that  old  Robin  Wilaon  never  gets  back  again !"— Soe  Mrs.  Ellctfs  Women  ofikt  tUtUniiam^m, 
347. 
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ciied  in  these  colonies,  are  nail  and  void,  and 

the  Constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  suspended. 

II.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  within  their  respect- 
ive provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist  at  this  time 
in  any  of  these  colonies. 

III.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  province,  and  the  Congress  has  not 


'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hall,  John  H.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  author  of  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  and  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  saperintendent  of  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  for  the  originals  from  which  these  fac  similes  are  made. 
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yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary  for  the  better  preserration  of  good  order,  to  form 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  this  county,  until  laws  shall 
bo  provided  for  us  by  the  Congress. 

IV.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meet  on  a  certain  day  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and,  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  companies  (to  wit :  eight  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  town),  do  choose  a  colonel  and  other  military  officers,  who  shall  hold  and  exer- 
cise their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  the  choice,  and  independent  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  former  Constitution  of  this  province. 

V.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace  and  administration  of  justice,  each  of 
those  companies  do  choose  from  their  own  body  two  discreet  freeholders,  who  shall  be  em- 
powered each  by  himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy 
arising  within  said  company,  under  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  and  jointly  and  together 
all  controversies  under  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  yet  so  as  their  decisions  may  admit  of  ap- 
peal to  the  convention  of  the  selectmen  of  the  county,  and  also  that  any  one  of  these  men 
shall  have  power  to  examine  and  commit  to  confinement  persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

VI.  That  those  two  selectmen  thus  chosen  do  jointly  and  together  choose  from  the  body 
of  their  particular  company  two  persons  to  act  as  constables,  who  may  assist  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  office. 

VII.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these  selectmen,  he  do  issue 
his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him 
to  answer  said  complaint. 

VIII.  That  these  select  eighteen  selectmen  thus  appointed  do  meet  every  third  Thurs- 
day in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  the  court-house  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  forty  shillings,  also  appeals ;  and 
in  case  of  felony  to  commit  the  persons  convicted  thereof  to  close  confinement  until  the 
Provincial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  all  such 
cases. 

IX.  That  these  eighteen  selectmen  thus  convened  do  choose  a  clerk,  to  record  the  trans- 
actions of  said  convention,  and  that  said  clerk,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons 
aggrieved,  do  issue  his  warrant  to  any  of  the  constables  of  the  company  to  which  the  of- 
fender belongs,  directing  said  constable  to  summon  and  warn  said  ofifender  to  appear  before 
said  convention  at  their  next  sitting,  to  answer  the  aforesaid  complaint. 

X.  That  any  person  making  complaint,  upon  oath,  to  the  clerk,  or  any  member  of  the 
convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  s 
sum  above  forty  shillings  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw  from  the  county  without  paying 
the  debt,  the  clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  constable,  commanding 
him  to  take  said  person  or  persons  into  safe  custody  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

XI.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a  sum  above  forty  shillings  shall  abscond  and  leave  the 
county,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  said  debtor 
as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  the  constable 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  which  time,  if  the  debtor  fail  to  return  and  discharge  the 
debt,  the  constable  shall  return  the  warrant  to  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  company,  where 
the  goods  are  found,  who  shall  issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such  a  part  of  said  goodi 
as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  due. 

That  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the  convention, 
who  shall  issue  orders  for  sale. 

XII.  That  all  receivers  and  collectors  of  quit.rents,  public  and  county  taxes,  do  pay  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  may  require,  and  that  such  receivers  and  collectors  proceed  no  further  in  their 
office  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to  this  committee  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  a  faithful  return  of  such  moneys  when  collected. 

XIII.  That  the  committee  be  accountable  to  the  county  for  the  application  of  all  taonep 
received  from  such  public  officers. 
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BlecUenburg  Recolutioiu  dupalched  to  Philadelphia  and  HilUborough.  Action  concerning  them. 

XIV.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  commiBsions  during  the  pleasure  of  their  several 
constituents.  « 

XV.  That  this  committee  will  sustain  all  damages  to  all  or  any  of  their  officers  thus 
appointed,  and  thus  acting,  on  account  of  their  obedience  and  conformity  to  thes^  rules. 

XVI.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a  commissidh  from  the  crown,  or 
attempt  to  exercise  any  such  commission  heretofore  received,  shaU  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country ;  and  upon  confirmation  being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  company  in  which 
he  resides,  the  said  company  shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  before  two 
selectmen,  who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  said  offender  to  safe  custody,  until  the 
next  sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  may  direct. 

XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  above  rules  shall  be  considered 
equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  offenders  above  last  mentioned. 

XVIII.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the 
legislative  body  of  Great  Britaia  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pretensions  with  respect  to 
America. 

XIX.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  in  this  county  provide  themselves  with  proper 
arms  and  accouterments,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  di* 
rections  of  the  General  Congress  of  this  province  and  this  committee. 

XX.  That  the  committee  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  to 
purchase  three  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  six  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  thousand 
flints,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county,  and  deposit  the  same  in  such  place  as  the  com- 
mittee may  hereafter  direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Clerk  of  the  Committee,** 

These  resolutions,  which  not  only  substantially  declared  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  rep- 
resented by  the  convention,  free  and  independent  of  the  British  6rown,  but  organized  a  civil 
government  upon  a  republican  basis,  were  read  to  the  assembled  multitude  from  the  court- 
house door,  and  were  received  with  loud  acclaims  of  approbation.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
read  to  fresh  gatherings  of  the  people  several  times  during  the  day,  and  were  always  greeted 
with  cheers. 

These  resolutions  formed  the  closing  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  having  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  to  meet 
in  Hillsborough  in  August,  and  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
it  adjourned.  Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  the  appointed  messenger,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed 
the  papers  in  his  charge,  in  the  hands  of  Caswell,  Hooper,  and  Hewes,  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina.^  These  gentlemen,  perhaps  considering  the  movement  prema- 
ture or  too  radical,  did  not  make  the  proceedings  public.  They  still  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  and  were  willing  to  avoid  any  act  that  might  widen  the 
breach.  They  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  complimenting  them 
for  their  patriotism,  recommending  the  strict  observance  of  order,  and  expressing  their  belief 
that  the  whole  continent  would  soon  follow  their  example,  if  the  grievances  complained  of 
were  not  speedily  redressed.  For  the  same  prudential  reasons,  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Hillsborough  declined  taking  any  immediate  action  upon  their  bold  proceedings.*     But  for 

^  It  was  the  regular  court  day  when  Captain  Jack  passed  through  Salisbury.  Mr.  Kennon,  a  member 
of  the  convention,  was  in  attendance  there,  and  persuaded  Jack  to  permit  the  resolutions  to  be  publicly 
read.  They  were  generally  approved  \  but  two  men  (John  Dunn  and  Benjamin  Boote)  pronounced  them 
treasonable,  and  proposed  the  forcible  detention  of  Capt&in  Jack.  For  this  act,  Dunn  and  Boote  were  ar- 
rested by  some  armed  men  sent  by  the  committee  at  Charlotte  for  the  purpose.  They  were  first  sent  to 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  to  be  kept  in  confinement  as  "persons  inimical  to  the  country."  They  were 
afterward  sent  to  Charleston  for  better  security. 

'  The  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  on  the  first  of  September.  After  some  discus- 
sioo,  the  Congress  resolved  that  **  the  present  Association  ought  to  be  further  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  with  the  parent  state."  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter,  and  this  brilliant  spark 
was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence  published  the  following  year. 
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this  hesitation,  growing  out  of  a  sincere  dpsire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British  realm, 
the  world  would  long  ago  have  conceded  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  distinguished  honor  of  making  a  Dedaration  of  Independence  of  the  British  crown,  thir- 
teen months  previous  to  the  Federal  declaration  by  the  Continental  Congress.  That  honor 
has  not  only  been  withheld,  but  the  fact  denied  by  men  presumed  to  have  positive  informa- 
tion upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Revolutionary  events.  Documentary  evidence  has 
settled  the  question  beyond  cavil.' 

*  Almost  fifty  years  this  brilliant  event  in  Mecklenburg  county  remained  in  obscurity,  and  when  its  ra- 
diance appeared,  it  was  believed  to  be  only  reflected  light.  There  appeared  in  the  Raleigh,  RegUter,  April 
30,  1819,  a  statement  over  the  signature  of  J.  M'Knitt,  that  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg  county  met  at  Charlotte,  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  and  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  substantially  declared  themselves  free  and  independent.*  He  alleged  that  Captain  Jack 
bore  those  resolutions  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina  in  that  body,  who  thought  them  premature.  Mr.  M'Knitt  also  stated  that  John  M'Knitt 
Alexander  was  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  that  all  of  the  original  papers  were  destroyed  when  the 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  burned  in  April,  1800,  but  that  copies  of  the  proceedings  were  made,  one  of 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  New  York,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  North  Carolina,  and 
one  to  General  William  R.  Davie.f  This  statement  was  copied  from  the  Raleigh  Register  by  the  Essex 
Register,  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  venerable  John  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  sent 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  genuine.  On  the  ninth  of  July, 
1819,  Mr.  Jeflferson  replied  to  Mr.  Adamses  letter  at  some  length,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  such  pro- 
ceedings,  and  giving  his  decided  opinion  that  the  article  in  the  Register  was  a  *'  very  unjustifiable  quiz."| 
Among  his  reasons  for  not  believing  the  thing  genuine,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  historian,  not  even 
Williamson  (whose  History  of  North  Carolina  was  published  in  1812),  alluded  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Such  was  the  fact,  and  public  opinion  was  divided.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that  such  an  important  event 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Williamson,  if  he  believed  the  resolutions  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander to  be  true  copies  of  those  adopted  in  convention  at  Charlotte.  Because  of  a  similarity  of  expressions 
and  sentiments  in  these  resolutions  and  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefli^rson  was  charged 
with  gross  plagiarism, f  while  the  North  Carolinians  were  charged  with  attempting  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  glory  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

In  1829,  Judge  Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina  appeared,  and  in  vol.  ii.,  pages  272-274,  inclusive, 
he  publishes  an  account  of  the  Mecklenburg  proceedings,  with  the  resolutions.  These  resolutions  diflfer 
materially  from  those  which  were  possessed  by  General  Davie,  and  published  as  authentic  in  a  state  pam- 
phlet, prepared  by  order  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  in  1831.  Whence  Judge  Martin  procured  his 
copy,  is  not  known.  In  1830,  a  publication  appeared  denying  the  statements  of  the  Raleigh  Register  in 
1819,  and  also  denying  that  a  convention,  with  such  results,  was  ever  held  at  Charlotte.  The  friends  of  those 
patriots  whose  names  appeared  as  members  of  the  convention  in  question,  very  properly  tender  of  their 

*  The  following  it  a  copy  of  the  resolutioiia,  which  were  in  the  poMetslon  of  General  William  R.  Davie,  and  are  now  m  tfw 
archiTes  of  Uie  statet  at  RiQeigh : 

**  Resoloed,  1.  That  whoeTer  directly  or  Indlrectiy  abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  coontenaooed  the  unchartered 
and  dangerouB  inTasion  of  our  righti,  aa  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  ia  an  enemy  to  this  country — to  America—and  to  the  inber> 
ent  and  inalienable  righta  of  man. 

'*  Ruolvid^  2.  That  we,  Uie  citizena  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  diaaoWe  the  political  banda  which  hare  connected  u 
to  the  mother  country,  and  hereby  abaolre  ouraelvea  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britiah  crown,  and  abjare  all  political  connectioD. 
contract,  or  aaaociation  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  righta  and  libertiea,  and  inhumanly  ahed  the  blood 
of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

"  Resolved^  3.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ouraelres  a  free  and  independent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  aorereign 
and  aelf-go^eming  aaaociation,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government  of  the 
Congreaa ;  to  Uie  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  oUier  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  Uvea,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  moat  aacred  honor. 

**  Ruohed^  4.  That  aa  we  acknowledge  the  exlatenee  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  cirO  or  military,  within  thla  county, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,  aa  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  lawa ;  wherein,  nevertheleaa,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  conaidered  aa  holding  righta,  privilegea,  immunitiea,  or  authority  therein. 

**  Ruolved,  5.  That  it  ia  alao  further  decreed,  that  all  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  tfaia  county  ia  hereby  retained  in  tdi 
Ibrmer  command  and  authorityi  he  acting  conformably  to  theae  regulaUona.  And  that  every  memUier  present  of  ihia  delega- 
tion ihall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  vis.,  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  •  eoai«u<l«fai«a,' to  iaaue  proceas,  hear 
and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  harmony  in 
aald  coun^ ;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  Che  love  of  country  and  lire  of  freedom  tturoughout  America,  until  a  mors 
general  organised  government  be  eatabUabed  In  this  province.** 

To  these  resolntiona,  it  ia  aaid,  a  number  of  by-lawa  were  appended  to  regulate  the  general  conduct  of  citisena. 

t  The  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  was  destroyed  in  April,  1800.  The  date  of  the  earliest  copy  of  ibe  reaolutions  is  September  of 
the  same  year.  t  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Corretpondtnet,  iv.,  SB. 

§  The  chief  ground  upon  which  this  charge  was  predicated,  was  the  identity  of  expression  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  reinhi- 
tion,  and  the  closing  of  the  Federal  Declaration — "We  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uvea,  our  fortUDea.  and  our  most  sacred  honor." 
This  charge  haa  no  weight  when  it  ia  considered  that  this  was  a  common  parliamentary  suffix.  Qibbon,  writing  to  his  frioad 
aheffield  concerning  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  said,  **  We  voted  an  address  of  lives  and  fortunes,  Stc**  See  volume  L  of  this 
work,  page  515. 
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Hiator7  of  the  MecJdenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Charlotte  was  the  point  to  which  G^tes  retreated,  with  a  few  followers,  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  near  Camden,  in  August,  1780,  and  soon  afterward  it  became  the  scene  of  act* 

reputation  and  the  honor  of  the  state,  sought  for  proof  that  such  a  convention,  with  such  glorious  results,  was 
held  in  Charlotte.  The  testimonies  of  several  living  witnesses  of  the  fact  were  procured,  some  of  them  as 
.early  as  1819—20,  and  some  as  late  as  1830.  Their  certificates  all  agree  as  to  the  main  fact  that  §uch  a  con- 
vention UNU  held,  but  all  are  not  explicit  as  to  date,  and  some  evidently  point  to  other  resolves  than  those  refer- 
red to.  These  discrepancies  caused  doubts,  and  the  public  mind  was  still  unsatisfied.  To  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  the  Legislature  ofNorth  Carolina  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  1831,  and  the  statement  made  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819  was  endorsed  as 
true.  The  certificates  alluded  to  (which  also  appear  in  Force's  American  Archives,  ii.,  855)  are  published 
therein,  together  with  the  names  of  the  Mecklenburi;  Committee  appended  thereto.  Yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained  in  the  way — a  fact  favorable  to  a  belief  in  the  undoubted  truth  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
denial — namely,  tliat  in  no  public  records  or  files  of  newspapers  of  the  day  had  th9  resolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth,  or  an  account  of  the  convention,  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  those  of  the  thirty- 
first  were  published  in  the  MoiMachuaettt  Spy  in  1775.  Doubt  still  hung  over  the  genuineness  of  th%  publish- 
ed resolutions,  and  eminent  men  in  North  Carolina  made  earnest  searches  for  further  testimony,  but  in  vain. 

In  1847,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Charleston,  published  an  inquiry  into  '^The  true  Origin 
and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  and  National  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  which,  assuming  the  pub- 
lished reiiolutions,  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  to  be  gen- 
uine copies  of  the  originab  prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard,  he  advances  an  ingenious  theory,  by  which  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  is  impliedly  defended  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism  and  subsequent  misrepresentation.  Assuming 
that  both  Jeflerson  and  Dr.  Brevard  were,  as  students  of  history,  familiar  with  the  confettionty  covenantt,  and 
bands  (declarations  and  pledges)  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  their  ideas,  and  even  their  expressions,  were  copied  from 
those  instruments  of  a  people  struggling  for  religious  freedom.  As  a  proof  that  such  forms  were  apfiealed 
to,  be  quotes  Jefierson's  acknowledgment  {Memoirs,  &c.,  i.,  2),  that  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  tutor  he  was 
indebted  for  his  republican  bias  *,  and  his  statement  (p.  6)  that,  in  preparing  a  resolution  at  Williamsburg, 
recommending  a  fast  on  the  firat  of  June,  1774,  they  ^*  rummaged  over"  Rushworth  *^  for  the  revolutionary 
precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day."  Upon  these  premises.  Dr.  Smyth  argues  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  Dr.  Brevard  doubtless  drew  water  from  the  same  well,  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  act 
— «  well  from  which  copious  draughts  were  made  by  the  Father  of  our  Republic. 

While  these  inquiries  were  in  progress,  the  discovery  of  documentary  evidence  settled  the  main  question 
beyond  cavil,  and  established  the  fact  that,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
a  representative  convention  assembled,  passed  resolutions  equivalent  in  spirit  to  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  organized  a  civil  government  upon  the  basis  of  political  independence.  Among  the  most  inde- 
fatigable searchers  after  the  truth,  vras  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  ofNorth  Carolina.  A 
manuscript  proclamation  of  Governor  Martin,  dated  August  8, 1775,  which  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  state  by  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  words:  "  And  where- 
as, I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous  publication  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury^  importing  to  be  resolves  of  a  set 
of  people  styling  themselves  a  committee  for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  declaring  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  government,  and  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  rule 
and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  subversive  of  his  majesty's  government,"  &c.,  &o.  Here  was  a  clue. 
After  repeated  searches  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Swain,  a  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  GaxetU  and  Country 
Journal^  dated  **  Tuesday,  June  13,  1775,"  and  containing  the  entire  set  of  resolutions  printed  on  pages 
620-21,  bearing  date  of  May  31, 1775,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  in  the  Charleston  Library.* 
These  were  copied,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Swain,  who  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, then  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Before  they  reached  Mr.  Bancroft  at  London, 
that  gentleman  had  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a  copy  of  the  same  South  Carolina  paper,  contain- 
ing the  resolutions.  This  paper  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  by  Sir 
James  Wright,  then  governor  of  Georgia.  In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  papers,  Governor  Wright 
said,  *^  By  the  inclosed  paper  your  lordship  will  see  the  extraordinary  resolves  of  the  people  of  Charlotte- 
town,  in  Mecklenburg  county ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  shoukl  be  done  every  where  else." 
These  facts  Mr.  Bancroft  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swain,  written  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1848. 

The  only  question  unsettled  now  is,  Whether  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  assembled  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  which  were  in  possession  of  Genera]  Davie, 
and  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819.  It  is  a  question  of  minor  historical  importance,  since  the 
great  fact  is  established  beyond  cavil,  that  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal 
Declaration,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  declared  their  entire  independence  of  the  British  crown,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  that  declaration,  organized  a  civil  government. 

*  Dr.  JohnMMi,  in  his  TfdUions  and  Rmini$c*ne€B  oftka  lUoolution  (Charleitoii,  1851),  gives  a  <ae  timile  of  •  hand-bill,  oontain- 
iiig  the  first  tbxne  of  the  MocUenburg  Reaolutiona  publialwd  in  the  state  pamphlet,  together  with  the  namea  of  ttie  committee. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  it  is  "  the  oldest  pablieatloa  of  the  Mecldenbarg  DedariUion  yet  found  in  print"  This  is  a  significant  fact  The 
hand-bill  was  printed  by  Heislcell  and  Brown,  who  established  their  printbug-ofllce  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1816.  This  doca- 
meat  Is  not  now  (1853)  more  thnn  thirty  fire  years  old.  It  was  probably  printed  at  about  the  tbae  (1819)  when  the  resolutions 
appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register. 
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lloTflmoDti  of  Conwftllli  ukd  b]M  BubordlnUoa.  Colooel  Folk  ■qflpocted-  GeuerHj  WiUinin  R.  Davie. 

aal  hoatilitie*.     After  lerreabing  hii  amiy  at  Camdea,  and  adopting  farther  measare*  ibi 
keeping'  down  the  spirit  of  rising  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  Corawallis  moved,  with  hii 
•  ScpLS,      foi^c*>  toward  Charlotte,*  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  timid 
i™^        Loyalists  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  ;  to  asaiat  Major  Ferguson,  who 
was  then  across  the  Broad  River  attempting  to  embody  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the 
king;  to  awAhe  Republicans,  who  were  in  the  ascendant  in  Mecklenburg,  Eowan,  and  vtcin- 
ity ;  in  fact,  to  conquer  North  Carolina  before  Congress  could  organize  another  army  at  the 
South,      Cornwallii  reached  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Ferguson  and  his  Loyalists.     But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  that 
officer  woi  soon  allerward  killed,  and  his  whole  force  was  broken  up  in  a  severe  battle  on 
King's  Mountain.'*     Cornwallis  was  diligent  in  issuing  his  proclamations,  in  which 
he  denounced  "  the  rebels ;"  oflered  pardon  to  those  who  should  seek  it,  and  protec- 
tion to  persons  and  property  to  those  who  would  accept  it.     Gates,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
retired,  with  the  remnant  of  hit  army,  to  Salisbury,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Hillsborough. 
Hundreds,  who  were  stanoh  patriots,  came  forward  and  accepted  protection  from  Cornwallis, 
for  they  saw  no  alternative  but  that  and  the 
ruin  of  their  lamilies    and   estates.      Among 
them  was  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  who  thereby 
incurred  the  mapicions  of  his  countrymen  ;  but 
when  the  danger  was  over,  he  renounced  the 
forced  allegiance.     Non-conformity  would  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  all  his  properly  ;  he 
wisely  .accepted  a  protection,  saved  his  estate, 
and  was  under  a  cloud  of  distrust  ouly  for  a 

When  Cornwallis  marched  from  Camden, 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Wateree,  Tarleton  trav- 
ersed the  country,  with  his  legion,  on  the  west 
side  of  that  river.  At  the  Waxhaws,  Corn- 
wallis halted,  and  there  Tarleton  united  with 
the  main  body.  On  the  fifth  of  Seplember, 
Major  William  R.  Davie'  was   appointed,  by 

^,yf^^       ^-  .^  Governor  Nash,  colonel  commandant  of  cavalry, 

,^'     ^*'yV^      y?^r  ■  **"i'  *''^  Major  George  Davidson,  was  very 

i^        /^        ^^^^^£C>^        active  in  collecting  supplies  for  Gates's  broken 


'  Colooel  Folk  was  conimissBij  of  provinons  at  that  time.     The  acceptance  of  proieoiioo  from  ibe  Brit- 
ish was  considered  equivaleat  lo  a  reauDcia-  /j  ^ 
tion  of  repubitoanum.     He  was,  therefore,  de-                   ^^^^^  -       '     / 
nonnced  as  a  Tory.    Among  Galea's  papers  in                        *^^'^i'^£^    --^^ 
the  New  York  Historioal  Society  ia  the  Tol- 
lowing  order,  iasned  after  Comwaliia  had  rO' 
treat^  to  Wimuborough :  "  From  a  nnmber 
oTiuipicious  oirouniBlances  respaclinf^ 
duct  and  behavior  of  CoJonet  Thomas  F 
oommiasary  general  of  provisions  for  It 
of  North  Carolina,  and  commissaij  of  p 
chaaes  for  the  Continental  troops,  it  i>  oar 
opinion  that  the  Mid  Colonel  Folic  aboald  be 
directly  ordered  to  Salisbaty  to  answer  for 
his  coodnct  \  and  that  the  persona  of  Danoan 
Oohillree  and  Williun  M'Aferty*  be  likewiie 
broaght   under  guard  to  Saliabuiy.      Given 
nnanimoiuly  aa  oar  opinion,  ihts  tweldh  dnj  of  Ntnember,  1760." 

'  WiUiam  Riahardai»i  Davie  vraa  bom  at  Egremont,  near  Whitehaven,  Fn)^tani),  on  the  twenlielh  of  JaDe, 
*  H'CHflertT,  ■■  Um  luan  li  properly  qMUed,  wu  >  wealthy  acoErbniiiD.  ud  wu  emplnyiid  bj  CoTDwalliA  m  ■  fulde  wben 


om  a  nnmber  . 

Hsarr  of  nor-  '  ^n  '^ 
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Comwallii't  March  toward  Charlotte.  OperatioDf  of  the  Americant  against  him.  Skirmiah  at  Charlotte. 

army,  and  in  repressing  the  depredations  of  the  British.  They  had  continaally  maneuvered 
in  front  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  fell  gradually  hack  to  Charlotte  as  the  British  pressed 
onward.  While  encamped  at  Providence,  Davie  learned  that  some  Tories  and  light  troops 
were  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba,  not  far  distant.  He  determined  to  beUt  up  their 
quarters ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  &  he  surp^sed 
them  at  Captain  Wahab's*  plantation,  and  killed  and  wounded  sixty,  while  he  lost  but 
one  man  wounded.  He  took  ninety-six  horses,  with  their  equipments,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stand  of  arms,  and  returned  to  his  camp,  having  marched  sixty  miles  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

On  the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Wahab's,  Generals  Sumner  and  Davidson,  with  their 
brigades  of  militia,  arrived  at  Providence.  On  the  advance  of  the  British,  they  retreated 
to  Salisbury,  ordering  Colonel  Davie  and  Major  Joseph  Graham  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  his 
march.  Four  days  afterward,  Cornwallis  having  established  a  post  at  Blair's  Mill,  on  Five 
Mile  Creek,  commenced  his  march  toward  Charlotte,  by  the  Steel  Creek  road.  Davie  and 
Graham  were  on  the  alert,  annoying  him  all  the  way.  They  took  several  of  his  men  pris- 
oners, in  one  or  two  skirmishes.  Davie  reached  Charlotte  at  midnight, b  and  de- 
termined  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  He  dismounted  his  cavalry,  who 
were  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  muskets,  and  posted  them  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
under  cover  of  a  stone  wall,  breast  high.  His  infantry  and  Graham's  volunteers  were  ad- 
vanced eighty  yards  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  street,  covered  by  the  garden  inclosures  of 
the  villagers.  While  this  arrangement  was  in  progress,  Tarleton's  legion,  the  van  of  the  royal 
army,  approached.  Tarleton  was  sick,  and  Major  Hanger  was  in  command.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  Common  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  observed  the  Americans,  Hanger's 
trumpeter  sounded  a  charge.  The  cavalry  moved  slowly,  while  the  flanking  infantry  at- 
tacked Graham  and  his  party.  While  they  were  engaged,  Hanger,  with  his  cavalry,  rushed 
toward  the  court-house,  when  Davie  poured  a  deadly  volley  upon  them.  They  recoiled,  but 
were  instantly  rallied  on  the  Common.  In  the  mean  while,  the  contest  in  the  street  was 
warmly  maintained.  Again  the  cavalry  charged,  and  a^ain  fell  back  in  confusion  to  the 
Common.  The  British  infantry  having  gained  Davie's  right,  he  withdrew  from  the  court- 
house, and  formed  his  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Cornwallis  had  now  reached 
the  cavalry,  and  upbraided  themibr  want  of  courage.  They  charged  a  third  time,  when 
Davie,  having  mounted  his  men,  gave*  the  enemy  such  a  reception  that  they  again  fell  back 
to  the  Common.  The  7lBt  and  33d  British  regiments  of  Webster's  brigade  (which  fought  so 
gallantly  at  Guilford  nearly  five  months  afterward)  now  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  light 

1 756.     He  came  with  his  father  to  America  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  was  adopted  by  William  Rich- 
ardson, a  maternal  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina.     He  commenced  study  at  Prince- 
too,  but  daring  the  summer  of  1776  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.     He  resumed  his  studies  a(^r  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  graduated  in  the  autamn  of  1776,  and  returned  to  Carolina,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Salisbury.     He  was  elected  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  1779,  and  was  attached  to      \ 
Pulaski's  legion.     He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.     At  Stono,  below  Charleston,  he  was  wounded  in  the       \ 
thigh.     When  be  recovered,  he  returned  to  Salisbury  and  resumed  his  books.     In  the  winter  of  1780,  he        ; 
raised  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  very  active  in  beating  back  the  enemy,  while  forcing  his  way        i 
north vrard.     He  was  in  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock ;  with  Rutherford  at  Ramsonr's  Mills,  and  nobly  con- 
fronted the  British  army  at  Charlotte,  after  a  brilliant  display  of  courage  and  skill  at  Wahab's  plantation. 
General  Greene  appointed  Davie  commissary  general  of  the  Southern  army ;  and  he  was  with  that  officer 
in  his  Retreat,  and  at  the  battles  at  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  Ninety-Six.     In  1783,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  General  Allen  Jones.     He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.     He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  he  laid  the 
comer  stone.     He  received  the  commission  of  major  general  of  militia  in  1797,  and  in  1798  was  appointed 
a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.     He  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  the  same  year, 
and  in  1799  was  appointed  an  embassador  to  France  by  President  Adams.     On  his  return,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  Indian  treaties,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1803,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.     He  died 
at  TivoH,  near  Landsford,  in  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1820,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Captain  Wahab  was  with  Davie  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embracing  his  wife  and  children.  Before  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  dwelling,  he  saw  his  dear 
ooes  driven  from  it  by  the  foe,  and  their  shelter  burned  to  the  ground,  without  the  power  to  protect  them. 
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troops.  Davie,  perceiving  the  conteBt  now  to  be  very  unequal,  retreated  toward  Salisbury, 
leaving  Cornwallis  master  of  Charlotte.  Colonel  Francis  Locke  (who  commanded  at  Ram- 
Bour's)  and  five  privates  were  killed  ;  and  Major  Graham  and  twelve  others  were  wounded 
in  this  action.  The  British  lost  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  killed  ;  Ma- 
jor Hanger,  two  captains,  and  many  privates,  were  wounded.  Cornwallis  remained  in  Char- 
lotte until  the  fourteenth  of  October,  when  he  retreated  southward.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  advance  northward ;  but  the  loss  of  Ferguson  and  his  corps,  and  the  general  luke- 
warmness,  if  not  absolute  hostility  of  the  people,  and  the  constant  annoyance  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,*  caused  him  to  retrograde,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District,  South  Carolina,  iriidway  between  the  Catawba 
and  Broad  Rivers.     There  we  shall  leave  the  earl  for  the  present. 

The  British  army,  while  at  Charlotte,  lay  encamped  upon  a  plain,  south  of  the  town,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.  Cornwallis's  head-quarters  were  next  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  street  from  the  court-house  ;  and  most  of  the  other  houses  were  occupied,  in  part,  by  his 
officers.  I  found  no  person  in  Charlotte  yet  living  who  remembered  the  British  occupation 
and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  patriots ;  but  history,  general  and  local,  fully  attests  the  patriot- 
ism of  its  inhabitants  during  the  whole  M^ar.*  It  was  never  visited  by  the  British  army 
after  Cornwallis  returned  to  Winnsborough,  and  only  for  a  short  time  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  American  army,  while  Gates  was  preparing  for  another  campaign.  It  was  at 
a  Dec  3     ^^^^  place  General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  Southern  army  from  Gates, 

1780-     fifty  days  after  Cornwallis  decamped  > 

'  Provisions  soon  became  scarce  in  the  Bntish  camp,  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  refused  a  supply. 
In  Colonol  Polk's  mill,  two  miles  from  the  town,  they  found  twenty-eight  thousand  weight  of  flour,  anU  a 
quantity  of  wheat.  Foraging  parties  went  out  daily  for  catile  and  other  necessaries,  but  so  hostile  were 
the  people  that  Webster's  and  Rawdon's  brigades  were  obliged  to  move,  on  alternate  days,  ns  a  covering 
party.  There  were  few  sheep,  and  the  cattle  were  so  lean  that  they  killed  one  hundred  head  a  day.  On 
one  (lay,  according  to  Stedraan  (who  was  commissary),  they  killed  thirty-seven  cows  with  calf.  Frequent 
skirmishes  occurred.  On  one  occasion,  the  plantation  of  Mr.  M'Intyre,  seven  miles  north  of  Charlotte,  on 
the  road  to  Seattle's  Ford,  was  plundered,  the  family  having  barely  time  to  escape.  While  loading  their 
wagons  with  plunder,  a  bee-hive  was  overturned,  and  the  insects  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  soldiers. 
While  their  commander  stood  in  the  door  laughing  at  the  scene,  a  party  of  twelve  patriots  approached;* 
in  a  moment,  the  captain,  nine  men,  and  two  horses  lay  dead  upon  tbe  ground-  The  British  hastily  retreat- 
ed to  their  camp,  believing  that  a  large  American  force  was  concealed  near. 

'  On  one  occasion,  the  young  ladies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  entered  into  a  pledge  not  to  receive  tbe 
attentions  of  young  men  who  would  not  volunteer  in  defense  of  the  country,  they  '^  being  of  opinion  that 
such  persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home,  when  the  important  calls  of  the  country  demand  their  military  serv- 
ices abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave  and  manly  spirit  which 
would  qualify  them  to  be  the  defenders  and  guardians  of  the  fair  sex.''^ — South  Carolina  and  jimerican 
General  Gazette^  February,  1780. 

*  One  of  the  twelve  was  Oeorge  Grahsm,  brother  of  General  Joaeph  Graham.  He  waa  born  in  PenosylTania*  in  1756,  utA 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  his  widowed  mother,  when  six  years  of  age.  He  waa  educated  at  Queen's  Museuni,  sad  was 
strongly  imbued  with  the  republicHn  principles  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  that  region.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  rode  frtxB 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury  aod  arrested  those  who  proposed  to  detain  Captain  Jack,  as  nientioDed  on  page  621.  He  was  actire  in 
partisan  duties  while  the  British  were  nt  Charlotte.  After  the  war,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  miOor  general  of  militia,  and  offani 
served  his  country  In  the  Sute  Legislature.  He  died  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twen^-ninth  of  March,  18S6,in  the  aix^-eigfalh  year 
of  his  age.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"  We  marched  to  llie  Cow|tera,  Campbell  wu  there, 
Shelbj,  Cleveland,  and  Cokmel  Sevier  ; 
Men  of  renown,  sir,  like  lions,  <o  bold — 
Like  tioos  undauDled,  ne'er  to  be  controlled. 
We  set  out  on  our  march  (hat  verj  ume  nigbt; 
Sometimes  we  vere  wrong,  sometimes  we  were  rigbtj 
Our  hearts  being  run  in  true  liberty's  mold, 
We  valued  not  hunger,  wet,  voary,  or  cold. 
On  the  lop  of  King's  Mountain  the  old  rogue  we  (bund, 
And,  like  brave  heroes,  his  camp  did  surround  j 
Like  li^-hlning,  the  flashes ;   like  thunder,  the  noise  ; 
Our  rilles  struck  the  poor  Tories  with  sudden  surprise." 

Old  Sono.' 

HE  Sabbath  which  I  passed  in  Charlotte  was  exceedingly  uopleaiant. 

The  morning  air  wm  keen  and  hazy  ;  snow  feli  toward  evening,  and  night 
in  with  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  morrow's  travel.     I  breakfaited  by 

candle-light  on  Monday  momiug,  and  before  sunrise  was  on  the  road  for 

King'i  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.     I  passed  the  United  States  Branch 
"<^^^~      '^^'"'p  "PO"  '•"*  '"^'1  leading  from  the  village  to  the  Tuckesege  or  Great 
'*'^^^'       Catawba  Ford,  and  at  the  forks,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  halted  a 
moment  to  observe  the  operation  of  raising  gold  ore  from  a  mine,  by  a  horse  and  wiudlaM. 
This  mine  had  not  been  worked  for  fifteen  years,  owing  to  litigatian,  and  now  yielded  spar- 
ingly.    The  vein  lies  about  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.     This  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  eleven  counties.* 
From  Charlotte  to  the  Catawba,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  the  country  is  very  hilly,  aiid 
the  road*  were  bad  the  greater  portion  of  the  way.     I  crossed  the  Catawba  at  the  Tucke- 
sege Ford,  the  place  where  General  Rutherford  and  hia  little  army  passed,  on  the  evening 
of  the  nineteenth  of  June.  1 780,  when  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  Tories  at  Ramsour's  Mills.' 
I  was  piloted  across  by  a  lIB  on  horseback. 
The  distance  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ford,  is  more  than  half  a  mile, 
the  water  varying  in  depth  from  ten  inches  to 
three  feet,  and  running  in  quite  a  rapid  cur- 
rent.    In  the  passage,  which  i*  diagonal,  two 
islands,  covered  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  are 
trarened.     This  was  Charley's  first  experi- 
ence in  fording  a  very  considerable  stream,  and 
he  teemed  to  participate  with  me  in  the  sat- 
isfaction experienced  in  setting  foot  npon  the  «w*t   Dci»»ec   md. 
solid  ground  of  the  western  shore.     I  allowed  him  to  rest  while  1  made  the  above  sketch, 

■  The  song  called  "The  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,"  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  was  Very  popular 
in  the  Carolines  until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  sung  with  applause  at  political  meet- 
in)^,  wedding  parties,  and  other  gatherings,  where  the  ballad  rorroed  a  pari  of  Ihe  proceedings,  Mr. 
M'Elwees,  an  old  man  of  eighty-seven,  wfaa  rou};ht  under  Sumter,  and  with  whom  I  passed  an  evening, 
within  two  miles  of  King's  Mountain,  remembered  it  well,  and  repeated  the  portion  here  given. 

*  These  are  Kandolph,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Davidson,  Stanley,  Anson,  Cabarras,  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Mecklenburs,  and  Lincoln,  all  east  of  tlie  Calauba.  '  See  page  597. 

■  This  view  is  h-om  the  wetlers  bank  of  the  Cataulia,  looking  down  the  stream. 
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and  then  we  pushed  on  toward  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawha,  almost  seven  miles  farther. 
I  was  told  that  the  ford  there  was  marked  by  a  row  of  rocks,  occurring  at  short  intervals 
across  the  stream ;  but  when  I  reached  the  bank,  few  of  them  could  be  seen  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  swift  and  swollen  current.  The  distance  across  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  and  the  whole  stream  flows  in  a  single  channel.  The  passage  appeared  (as  it  really 
was)  very  dangerous,  and  I  had  no  guide.  As  the  day  was  fast  waning  away,  a  storm 
seemed  to  be  gathering,  and  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  within  a  mile,  I  resolved  to  ven- 
ture alone,  relying  upon  the  few  rocks  visible  for  indications  of  the  safest  place  for  a  passage. 
Taking  my  port-folio  of  drawings  from  my  trunk,  and  placing  it  beside  me  on  the  seat,  and 
then  folding  my  wagon-top,  I  was  prepared  to  swim,  if  necessary,  and  save  my  sketches,  if 
possible.  Charley  seemed  loth  to  enter  the  flood,  but  once  in,  he  breasted  the  stream  like  a 
philosopher.  Twice  the  wheels  ran  upon  rocks,  and  the  wagon  was  almost  overturned,  the 
water  being,  in  the  mean  while,  far  over  the  hubs ;  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
southern  shore,  we  crossed  a  narrow  channel,  so  deep  that  my  horse  kept  his  feet  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  wagon,  having  a  tight  body,  floated  for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  we 
struck  firm  ground.  I  breathed  freer  as  we  ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
rode  on  toward  Falls's  house  of  entertainment,  away  among  the  hills  near  the  South  Caro- 
lina line,  twenty-six  miles  from  Charlotte. 

On  account  of  numerous  diverging  ways,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  in  the  right  road 
from  the  South  Fork  to  Falls*s.  I  tried  to  reach  there  before  dark,  but  the  clouds  thick- 
ened, and  night  fell  suddenly.  In  the  uncertain  twilight,  I  missed  a  diverging  road  which 
I  was  directed  to  pursue,  and  got  into  the  midst  of  a  vast  pine  forest.  Just  before  entering 
the  woods,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Crowders  Knob,  the  highest  peak  of  King's  Mountain,  es- 
timated to  be  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  was  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  loomed  up  from  the  wilderness  of  pines  which  intervened,  like  some  ancient  cas- 
tle in  the  dim  light.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  pursued  the  forest  road,  without  perceiving 
the  diverging  one  which  I  was  directed  to  follow.  I  stopped  to  listen  for  sounds  of  habita- 
tion. All  was  silent  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  pine  boughs,  the  solemn  voice 
of  an  owl,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  my  wagon-top.  For  almost  another  hour  I 
rode  on  in  the  gloom,  without  perceiving  an  opening  in  the  forest,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
should  be  obliged  to  *'  camp  out*'  for  the  night.  Again  I  listened,  and  was  cheered  by  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog.  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  in  twenty  minutes  an  open  field 
appeared,  and  the  glimmer  of  a  candle.  A  shout  brought  the  master  of  the  cottage  to  the 
door,  and,  in  reply  to  my  solicitation  for  food  and  shelter  until  morning,  he  informed  me  that 
a  contagious  disease,  which  had  destroyed  two  of  his  family,  yet  prevailed  in  his  house.  He 
could  not  ofler  me  the  hospitalities  of  his  roof  and  table,  but  he  would  mount  his  horse  and 
guide  me  to  Falls's,  which  was  four  miles  distant.  I  was  glad  to  avoid  the  contagion,  and 
to  reward  him  liberally  for  his  kind  pilotage.  I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  FalU's,  but,  missing  the  *'  turn  out,"  had  traversed  another  road  several  miles 
back  in  the  direction  of  Charlotte  ! 

Mr.  Falls  was  the  postmaster,  and  an  intelligent  man,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815,^  and  as  the 
old  man  had  a  brother  killed  in  that  engagement,  it  Was  a  day  always  memorable  to 
him.  I  was  entertained  with  the  frank  hospitality  so  common  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  my 
request  breakfast  was  ready  at  early  dawn.  A  more  gloomy  morning  can  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. Snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  during  the  night,  and  when  I  departed, 
a  chilling  east  wind,  freighted  with  sleet,  was  sweeping  over  the  barren  country.  King's 
Mountain  battle-ground  was 'fourteen  miles  distant,  and  I  desired  to  reach  there  in  time  to 
make  my  notes  and  sketches  before  sunset.  The  roads,  except  near  the  water  courses,  were 
sandy  and  quite  level,  but  the  snow  made  the  traveling  heavy.  Six  miles  from  Falls's,  I 
forded  Crowder's  Creek,  a  stream  about  ten  yards  wide,  deep  and  sluggish,  which  rises  from 

'  The  sides  of  this  peak  are  very  precipitous,  and  its  top  is  accessible  to  roan  only  upon  one  side. 
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Crowder'a  Knob,  and,  after  a  coune  of  eighteen  miles,  falls  into  the  Catawba.  A  little  be- 
yond it,  I  passed  a  venerable  post  oak,  which  was  shivered,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning 
the  previous  Bummer.  It  there  marks  the  dividing-line  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. At  noon  the  storm  ceased ;  the  olonds  bn^e,  and  at  three  o'clock,  when  I  reached 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  residence  is  the  nearest  one  to  the  battle-ground,  the  tun 
was  ahining  warm  and  bright,  and  the  snow  had  disappeared  in  the  open  fields. 

Wb«n  my  errand  was  made  known,  Mr.  Leslie  brought  two  horses  from  his  stable,  and 
within  twenty  minutes  after  my  arrival  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  traversing  a  winding 
way  toward  Clarke's  Fork  of  King's  Creek,  From  that  stream,  to  the  group  of  hills  among 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  whole  range,  in  that 
vicinity,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  groat  undulations,  from  whose  sides  burst  innumerable 
springs,  making  every  ravine  sparkle  with  running  water.  The  hills  are  gravelly,  contain- 
ing a  few  small  bowlders.  They  are  covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  pines,  beaches,  gums, 
and  tulip  poplars,  and  an  undergrowth  of  post  oaks,  laurel,  and  sour-wood.  The  large  trees 
stand  far  apart,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  not  very  thick,  so  that  the  march  of  an  army  over 
those  gentle  elevations  was  comparatively  easy.  Yet  it  was  a  strange  place  for  an  encamp- 
ment or  a.  battle  ;  and  to  one  acquainted  with  that  region,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Ferguson  and  bis  band  were  thero  at  all. 

We  tied  our  horses  near  the  grave  of  Ferguson  and  hit  fellow-sleepers,  and  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  British  troops  were  encamped  and  fought.  The  battle- 
ground is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  North  Carolina  line.      It  is  a  stony  ridge, 


extending  north  and  south,  and  averaging  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  ra- 
vines which  surround  it.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  very  narrow  upon  ils  summit,  with 
steep  sides.  From  its  top  we  could  observe  Crowder's  Knob  in  the  distance,  and  the  hills 
of  less  altitude  which  compose  the  range.'     The  sun  was  declining,  and  its  slant  rays, 

'T 
thatei 

U  wen  tbe  simple  nioauinent  erected  to  the  memory  of  Fergaion  and  olbera ;  and  in  tbe  foregmiitid,  on 
the  rifjht,  is  wen  the  Rrest  lulip-iree,  upon  whicli,  tradition  isfa,  lea  Tories  were  bung. 

■  The  range  known  at  King's  Mountain  extends  shout  sixteen  miles  Trom  north  to  sooth,  with  several 
Kpiirs  apreadini!  laterally  in  each  direction.  One  oi  these  extends  to  the  Broad  River,  naar  the  Chorobee 
Ford,  where  I^rosaed  that  stream  on  m;  return  from  the  Cowpens.  Many  of  ils  spnn  abound  in  marble 
and  iron,  and  from  its  bosom  a  preat  number  of  streams,  the  beginning  of  riren,  |;ush  out.  Tbe  battle- 
ground  is  about  twelve  miles  noiLbwest  of  Vockville,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  Charlestoo. 
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gleaming  through  the  boughs  dripping  with  melting  snows,  garniNihed  the  forest  for  a  few 
moments  with  all  the  seeming  splendors  of  the  mines  ;  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  rubies, 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  glittered  upon  every  branch,  and  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  which  charmed  boyhood  with  the  records  of  wondrous  visions,  crowded  upon  the 
memory  like  realities.  Alas  !  on  this  very  spot,  where  the  sun-light  is  braiding  its  gorgeous 
tapestry,  and  suggesting  nothing  but  love,  and  beauty,  and  adoration,  the  clangor  of  steel, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shout  of  victory,  and  the  groans  of  dying  men,  whose  blood  in- 
carnadined the  forest  sward,  and  empurpled  the  mountain  streams,  were  once  heard — it  was 
an  aceldama ;  and  there,  almost  at  our  feet,  lie  the  ashes  of  men  slain  by  their  brother 
man  !     History  thus  speaketh  of  the  event : 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1780,  the  Americans,  under  General  Gates,  were  defeated 
by  Cornwallis,  near  Camden,  and  dispersed.  Two  days  afterward,  Tarleton  defeated  Sum- 
ter at  Rocky  Mount,  and  elsewhere  the  American  partisan  corps  were  unsuccessful.  The 
whole  South  now  appeared  to  be  completely  subdued  under  the  royal  power ;  and  the  con- 
queror, tarrying  at  Camden,  busied  himself  in  sending  his  prisoners  to  Charleston,  in  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  his  distant  posts  at  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta,  and  in  establishing 
civil  government  in  South  Carolina.  Yet  his  success  did  not  impair  his  vigilance.  West 
of  the  Wateree*  were  bands  of  active  Whigs,  and  parties  of  those  who  were  defeated  near 
Camden  were  harassing  the  upper  country.  Cornwallis  detached  Major  Ferguson,  a  most 
excellent  officer  and  true  marksman,  of  the  71st  regiment,*  with  one  hundred  and  ten  regolars 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Depuyster,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Tories,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  arms  and  other  military  stores.  He  ordered  him  to  embody  the  Loyalists 
beyond  the  Wateree  and  the  Broad  Rivers  ;  intercept  the  Mountain  Men,'  who  were  retreat- 
ing from  Camden,  and  also  the  Americans,  under  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  who 
were  retiring  from  an  attack  upon  Augusta  ;  endeavor  to  crush  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
was  still  rife  ;  and,  after  scouring  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  mountains, 
join  him  at  Charlotte.  Ferguson  at  first  made  rapid  marches  to  overtake  the  Mountain 
Men,  and  cut  off  Clarke's  forces.  Failing  in  this,  he  proceeded  leisurely,  collecting  all  the 
Tories  in  his  path,  until  about  the  last  of  September,  when  he  encamped  with  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  at  a  place  called  Gilbert  Town,  west  of  the  Broad  River,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Rutherford  ton,  the  county  seat  of  Rutherford,  in  North  Carolina.*  These 
were  all  well  armed,*  and  Ferguson  began  to  feel  strong.  True  to  their  instincts,  his  Tory 
recruits  committed  horrible  outrages  upon  persons  and  property  wherever  they  went,  and 
this  aroused  a  spirit  of  the  fiercest  vengeance  among  the  patriots.     At  different  points,  large 

^  The  Wateree  River  is  that  portion  of  the  Catawba  which  flows  through  Soath  Carolina.  It  is  the 
Catawba  to  the  dividing-line  of  the  states,  and,  after  it^  junction  with  the  Congaree,  is  called  the  Santee. 
The  Congaree  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  at  Columbia,  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  upon  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  from  the  ocean. 

'  This  was  the  regiment  that  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 

'  The  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  now  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
were  called  Mountain  Men. 

*  While  Ferguson  was  in  Spartanburg  District,  on  his  way  toward  Gilbert  Town,  a  detachment  of  his  little 
army  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  Colonel  Clarke  and  his  men  at  Greene's  Spring.  Clarke  and  his  com- 
pany, some  two  hundred  in  number,  had  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Captain  Dillanl,  who  was  one  of  them, 
and,  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  proceeded  to  Greene's  Spring.  The  same  evening  Ferguson  arrived 
at  Dillard's,  whose  wife  soon  learned,  from  the  conversation  of  some  of  his  men,  that  they  knew  where 
Clarke  was  encamped,  and  intended  to  surprise  him  that  night.  She  hastily  prepared  supper  for  Ferguson 
and  his  men,  and  while  they  were  eating  she  stole  from  the  room,  bridled  a  young  horse,  and,  without  a 
saddle,  rode  to  the  encampment  of  Clarke,  and  warned  him  of  impending  danger.  In  an  instant  every  man 
was  at  his  post,  prepared  for  the  enemy.  Very  soon  Colonel  Dunlap,  with  two  hnndred  picked  mounted 
men,  sent  by  Ferguson,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  Clarke.  Day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  enemy  were 
greatly  surprised  and  disconcerted  when  they  found  the  Americans  fully  prepared  to  meet  them.  For  fif- 
teen minutes  the  conflict  raged  desperately  in  the  gloom,  when  the  Tories  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  survivors  hastened  back  to  Ferguson's  camp. 

^  Those  of  his  recruits  who  were  without  arms  Ferguson  furnished  with  rifles.  Some  of  them  so  fixed 
the  large  knives  which  they  usually  carried  about  them,  in  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles,  as  to  be  used  as  bayo- 
nets, if  occasion  should  require. 
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bodies  of  volunteers  assembled  simaltaneously,  without  concert,  and  placed  themselves  untler 
tried  leaders,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Colonels  Campbell,  of  Virginia  ;  Cleaveland,  Shelby, 
Sevier,  and  McDowell,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Lacy,  Hawthorn,  and  Hill,  of  South  Car- 
olina.  They  all  had  but  one  object  in  view — the  destruction  of  the  marauders  under  Fer- 
guson. They  were  men  admirably  fitted  by  their  daily  pursuits  for  the  privations  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  They  had  neither  tents,  baggage,  bread,  or  salt,  and  no 
Commissary  Department  to  furnish  regular  supplies.  Potatoes,  pumpkins,  roasted  corn,  and 
occasionally  a  bit  of  venison  supplied  by  their  own  rifles,  composed  their  daily  food.  Such 
were  the  men  who  were  gathering  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Upper  Carolinas 
to  beat  back  the  invaders. 

On  his  way  to  Gilbert  Town,  Ferguson  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  Mountain 
Men.  These  he  paroled,  and  enjoined  them  to  tell  the  officers  on  the  Western  waters,  that 
if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  opposition  and  "take  protection  under  his  standard,  he 
would  march  his  army  over  the  mountains,  hang  their  leaders,  and  lay  waste  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword."*  While  Colonel  Charles  McDowell,*  of  Burke  county,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  Ferguson,  had  gone  over  the  mountains  to  obtain  assistance,  was  in  consultation 
with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  paroled  prisoners  arrived,  and  delivered  their  message. 
These  officers  were  not  dismayed  by  the  savage  threat  of  Ferguson,  but  decided  that  each 
should  endeavor  to  raise  all  the  men  that  could  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  forces  thus  collect- 
ed should  rendezvous  at  Watauga  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Colonel  Shelby  should  give  intelligence  of  their  movements  to  Colonel  William  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington  county,  in  Virginia,  hoping  that  he  would  raise  a  force  to  assist  them. 
The  following  official  report  of  events  from  the  meeting  of  these  several  forces  at  Watau- 
ga, until  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  I  copied  from  the  original 
manuscript  among  Gates's  papers.  It  is  full,  yet  concise, 
and  being  official,  with  the  signatures  of  the  three  princi- 
pal officers  engaged  in  the  afiair,  attached,  it  is  perfectly 
reliable  :* 

**  On  receiving  intelligence  that  Major  Ferguson  had 
advanced  up  as  high  as  Gilbert  Town,  in  Rutherford 
county,  and  threatened  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the 
Western  waters.  Colonel  William  Campbell,  with  four 
hundred  men,  from  Washington  county,  of  Virginia,  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  from 
Sullivan  county,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel John  Sevier,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  of 
Washington  county,  of  North  Carolina,  assembled  at  Wa- 
coLOKKL  Isaac  8h«i.by>  tauga,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  where  they 

*  General  Joseph  Graham,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  King^s  Mountain,  and  knew  many  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  battle,  wrote  a  graphic  acconnt  of  the  events  connected  with  that  aiSair.  His  ac- 
count is  publuhed  in  Foote^i  Sketchei  of  North  Carolina^  pa^e  264-269,  inclosive. 

*  The  McDowells  were  all  brave  men.  Joseph  and  William,  the  brothers  of  Charles,  were  with  him  in 
the  battle  on  King's  Mountain.  Their  mother,  Ellen  M'Dowell,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy.  Mrs. 
Ellet  relates  that  on  one  occasion  some  marauders  carried  oflfsome  property  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. She  assembled  some  of  her  neighbors,  started  in  pursuit,  and  recovered  the  property.  When  her 
husband  was  secretly  making  gunpowder  in  a  cave,  she  burned  the  charcoal  for  the  purpose  upon  her  own 
hearth,  and  carried  it  to  him.  Some  of  the  powder  thus  manufactured  was  used  in  the  battle  on  King's 
Mountain. —  Women  of  the  Revolution,  iii.,  356. 

'  General  Gates  sent  a  copy  of  this  report  to  Governor  JeflTerson  for  his  perusal,  and  desired  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  Congress.     His  letter  to  Jefferson  is  dated  Hillsborough,  November  1,  1780. 

*  Isaac  Shelby  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1750,  near  the  North  Mountain,  a  few  miles  from 
Hagerstown,  in  Maryland  His  ancestors  were  from  Wales.  He  learned  the  art  of  surveying,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  settled  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was  with  his  father,  Evan  Shelby,  in  the  battle 
at  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  He  was  afterward  employed  as  a  surveyor  under  Henderson  &  Co.,  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  July,  1776,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  minute-men  by  the  Virginia  Committee 
of  Safety.     Governor  Henry  appointed  him  a  commissary  of  supplies  in  1777,  and  in  1778  he  was  attach- 


/ 
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were  joined  by  Colonel  Charles  McDowell,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Burke  and  Rutherford,  who  had  fled  before  the  enemy  to  the  Western  waters.  We 
began  our  march  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and.  on  the  thirtieth  we  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Cleaveland,  on  the  Catawba  River,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from  the  counties  of 
Wilkes  and  Surry.  No  one  officer  having  properly  a  right  to  the  command  in  chief,  on  the 
first  of  October  we  dispatched  an  express*  to  Major-general  Gates,  informing  him  of  our 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  general  oflScer  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  In 
the  mean  time,  Colonel  Campbell'  was  chosen  to  act  as  commandant  till  such  general  offi- 
cer should  arrive.  We  marched  to  the  Cotapens,  on  Broad  River,  in  South  Carolina,  where 
we  were  joined  by  Colonel  James  Williams,'  with  four  hundred  men,  on  the  evening  of  the 

ed  to  the  Continental  Commissary  Department.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virf^inia  Legislature,  from  Washington  county,  and  in  the  autumn  Governor  Jeflerson  gave  him  the  com- 
mission  of  a  major.  He  was  engaged  in  defining  the  boundar}'-line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  result  of  which  placed  his  residence  in  the  latter  state.  Governor  Caswell  soon  afterward  appointed 
him  a  colonel  of  the  new  county  of  Sullivan.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  engaged  in  locating  lands 
for  himself  in  Kentucky,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  He  returned  home  to  engage  io  re- 
pelling the  invaders.  He  raised  three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  joined  Col- 
onel Charles  McDowell,  near  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River.  In  that  vicinity  be  was  very  active, 
«intU  he  joined  other  officers  of  like  grade  in  an  attack  upon  Major  Ferguson,  on  King^s  Mountain.  Col- 
onel Shelby  soon  afterward  suji;gested  to  Greene  the  expedition  which  resuhed  so  brilliantly  at  tbe  Cow- 
pens.  In  the  campaign  of  1781,  Shelby  served  under  Marion,  and  was  in  the  skirmish  at  Monk^s  Comer. 
Colonel  Shelby  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1782  ]  and  ten  years  afterward,  be  wa» 
among  the  framors  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  tbe  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  state.  He  served  one  term  with  great  distinction;  and  in  1812,  consented  again  ta  an 
election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Kentucky.  His  energy  and  Revolutionary  fame  aroused  the  patriotism 
of  his  state  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  volunteers,  be  march- 
ed to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  assist  General  Harrison  in  his  warfare  with  the  British  and  Indians  in  the 
Northwest.  During  the  whole  war,  bis  services  were  great  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  for 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  gold  medal.  In  1817,  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  his  Secretary  of  War,  but  on  account  of  bis  age  (being  then  sixty-seven),  be  declined 
the  honor.  His  last  public  act  was  that  of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  in  1818,  in  which 
General  Jackson  was  his  colleague.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  in  February,  1 820,  which  somewhat 
disabled  him.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1826,  at  the  ^e  of  seventy-six  rears. 
Shelby  county,  in  Kentucky,  was  named  in  honor  of  him  in  1792.  A  college  at  Shelbyville  also  beu^s  his 
name. 

^  Colonel  Charles  M'Dowell.     His  brother,  Major  McDowell,  commanded  his  regiment  till  his  retom. 

'  William  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Augusta,  Virginia.     He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  possessed  ail 
tbe  fire  of  his  Highland  ancestors.     He  was  among  the  first  of  the  regular  troops  raised  in  Virginia  in  1775. 
and  was  honored  with  a  captain's  commission.     In  1776,  ho  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
/  Washington  county,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Evan  Shelby,  the  father  of  Governor  Shelby,  he  was  promoted 

to  colonel.  That  rank  he  retained  until  after  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  and  at  Guilford,  in  both  of 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  when  he  was  promoted  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier.  La  Fayette  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  riflemen  and  light  infantry.  He  was  taken 
sick  a  few  weeks  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  soon  afterward  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  He  was 
only  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died.  His  military  career,  like  those  of  Warren  and  Mont- 
gomery, was  short,  but  brilliant,  and  on  all  occasions  bravery  marked  his  movements.  Foote  relates  that 
in  tbe  battle  on  King's  Mountain  he  rode  down  two  horses,  and  at  one  time  was  seen  on  foot,  with  his  coal 
ofllj  and  his  shirt  collar  open,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  also  says,  that  on  one  occasion  Senator 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grandson  of  Campbell,  was  breakfasting  at  a  house  near  King^s  Mountain,  and, 
while  eating,  the  old  landlady  frequently  turned  to  look  at  him.  She  finahy  asked  him  his  name,  and  re- 
marked, apologetically,  that  he  appeared  very  much  like  the  man  she  had  most  dreaded  upon  earth.  **  And 
who  is  that  ?''  Preston  inquired.  "  Colonel  Campbell,"  replied  the  old  lady,  **  that  hung  my  husband  at 
King's  Mountain.'"* 

'  James  Williams  was  a  native  of  Granville  county,  in  North  Carolina.  He  settled  upon  Little  River, 
Laurens  District,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1773,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer  and  merchant- 
He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  Williams  first  appears  as  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  in  April,  1778.  Io 
^  the  spring  of  1779,  he  went  into  actual  service,  and  he  was  probably  at  tbe  siege  of  Savannah.  He  was 
with  Sumter  in  1780,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to  the  corps  of  that  partisan. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  be  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Musgrove's  mill,  on  the  Ennoree  River 
After  that  engagement,  he  went  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  raised  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  returned  to  South 
Carolina ;  and  during  Ferguson's  movements,  after  crossing  tbe  Wateree,  Williams  continually  hovered  around 

*  SketeheM  of  North  Cvoliita,  page  271. 
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sixth  of  October,'  who  informed  ui  that  the  enemy  lay  encamped  aomewhere  near  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  of  Broad  River,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  us.  By  a  council  of  principal 
officers,  it  was  then  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy  that  night  with  nine  hundred 
of  the  best  horsemen,  and  have  the  weak  horse  and  footmen  to  follow  us  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  began  our  march  with  nine  hundred  of  the  best  men  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing, and,  marching  all  night,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  of  the 
seventh,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  top  of  King's  Mountain,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  in  the  confidence  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from  so  advantageous  a  post. 
Previous  to  the  attack  on  our  march,  ike  following  disposition  was  made  :  Colonel  Shelby's 
regiment  formed  a  column  in  the  center,  on  the  left ;  Colonel  Campbell's  regiment  another 

on  the  right,  with  part  of  Colonel  Cleaveland's  regiment,  head- 
Y  y4L   •       -^      r  cd  in  front  by  Major  Joseph  Winston  ;•  and  Colonel  Sevier's* 
/^^y//J^  ^/d'^^     formed  a  large  column  on  the  right  wing.     The  other  part  of 
M  ■■       mJi-      »  ^    <y  Cleaveland's  regiment,  headed  by  Colonel  Cleaveland 

himself,  and  Colonel  Williams's  regiment,  composed  the  left  wing.  In  this  order  we  ad- 
vanced, and  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  before  we  were  discovered.  Col- 
onel Shelby's  and  Colonel  Campbell's  regiments  began  the  attack,  and  kept  up  a  fire  on  the 
enemy,  while  the  right  and  left  wings  were  advancing  to  surround  them,  which  was  done  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  the  fire  became  general  all  around.  The  engagement  lasted  an 
hour  and  five  minutes,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  a  heavy  and  incessant  fire  was  kept 

hit  camp.  In  the  sanguinary  battle  upon  King's  Moantain,  he  was  slain.  He  was  near  Major  Ferguson, 
and  both  officers  received  their  death- wound  at  the  same  moment.  He  died  on  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  was  buried  within  two  miles  of  the  place  where  he  fell.  Tradition  says  that  his  first  words,  when 
reviving  a  little  soon  after  he  was  shot,  were,  "  For  God's  sake,  boys,  don't  give  up  the  hill  1" 

^  Colonel  Williams  had  just  been  joined  by  sixty  men  from  Lincoln,  under  Colonel  Uambrite  and  Major 
Chronicle. 

'  Joseph  Winston  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  senator  in  the  Republican  Legisla- 
ture, from  Stokes  county.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1795,  and  again  from  1803  to 
1807.     He  died  in  1814. 

'  John  Sevier  was  descended  from  an  ancient  French  family.  The  original  orthography  of  the  name  was 
Xavier.  His  father  settled  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  where  this  son  was  bom,  about  1740.  In  1769, 
he  accompanied  an  exploring  party  to  East  Tennessee,  where,  with  his  father  and  brother,  he  settled  on  the 
Holston  River.  He  aided  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Watauga ;  and  while  in  that  fortress  as  commander, 
bearing  the  title  of  captain,  ht  caught  a  mfe  t  One  day,  in  June,  1776,  he  saw  a  young  lady  speeding,  like 
a  fawn,  toward  the  fort,  closely  pursued  by  Cherokees,  under  "  Old  Abraham."  She  leaped  the  palisades, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  gallant  captain.  Her  name  was  Catharine  Sherrill ;  and  in  1779  she  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sevier,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Sevier  was  with  Shelby  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  in  1774.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  he  was  an  active  Whig  partisan,  on  the  mount- 
ain frontier  of  the  Carolinas,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  King's 
Mountain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near  Musgrove's  Mills,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  chastised  some 
of  the  turbulent  Indians  among  the  mountains.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier ;  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people,  that  by  acclamation  he  was  acknowledged  governor 
of  the  "  State  of  Feanklin"  or  Franklamd."*  He  was  so  often  engaged  in  treaties  with  the  Indians,  that 
they  called  him  the  trtaty^maktr.  When  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union,  Sevier  was  elected  its  first  governor.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  Felix 
Grundy  and  John  Rhea,  and  in  1813  was  re-elected.  During  the  war,  Madison  appointed  him  Indian  com- 
missioner, and  while  engaged  in  his  duties,  near  Fort  Decatur,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  he 
died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1815.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Gaines,  he  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  No  stone  marks  his  grave ;  but  in  the  Nashville  cemetery,  a  handsome  mar- 
ble monument  to  his  memory  has  lately  been  erected.  Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 
"  Sbvike,  noble  and  successful  defender  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee ;  the  first,  and  for  twelve  years 
governor ;  representative  in  Congress ;  commissioner  in  many  treaties  with  the  Indians.  He  served  hit 
country  faithfully  for  forty  years,  and  in  that  service  died.  An  admirer  of  patriotism  and  merit  unrequited 
erects  this  cenotaph." 


*  At  tiae  clote  of  the  Rerolutioii,  tiiat  portion  of  North  CaroUoa  bordering  Eaat  Tennenee  contained  quite  a  large  and  ex* 
eeedtn^y  active  population.  Dinatiifled  with  die  eonrae  porraed  by  North  Carolina,  they  ealled  a  eonvention,  adopted  a  Con* 
atitation,  and  organized  a  itate  goTemment,  which  tliey  called  FnAincLAND,  in  honor  ot  Dr.  Franklin.  They  chote  John  Sericr 
for  goTemor,  and  organized  a  Jodidary,  &o.  When  informed  of  tfaia  morement,  Oovemor  Caswell  laaoed  a  proclamation 
againat  '*  this  lawleaa  thirtt  for  power,"  and  denounced  it  aa  a  rerolt  But  Uie  mountaineen  did  not  heed  olBdal 
Violence  ensued.    The  difBcultiea  were  finally  aettled,  and  the  State  of  FranUand  diaappearad. 

II.  Ss 
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up  on  both  aides.  Our  men  in  lome  parU  where  th«  re^tkn  foi^bt,  WBre  obliged  to  give 
way  a  distance,  two  oi  three  times,  but  rallied  and  returned  with  additional  ardor  to  the 
atUck.  The  troops  upon  the  right  Having  gained  the  surainit  of  the  eminence,  obliged  the 
enemy  to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  where  Col- 
I  one!  Cleaveland  comnunded,  and  were  there  stopped  I^  hit 
brave  men.  A  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  Captain 
Depeyiter,'  the  commanding  officer  (Major  Ferguson  hav- 
ing been  killed  a  little  before),  for  a  lurrender.  Our  fira 
immediately  oeaied,  and  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms  (the  greatest  part  of  them  charged), 
and  anrrendered  themselves  prisoners  at  discretion.  It  appears  from  their  own  provision 
returns  for  that  day,  found  in  their  camp,  that  their  whole  force  coniiited  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men,  out  of  which  they  sustained  the  following  loss : 

Of  the  regulars,  one  major,  one  captain,  two  sergeants,  and  fifteen  privates  killed  ;  thirty- 
five  privates  wounded,  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march  ;  two  captains,  four  lieutenonto, 
three  ensigns,  one  surgeon,  five  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  drummer,  and  forty-nine  pri- 
vates, taken  prisoners.  Loss  of  the  Tories,  two  colonels,  three  captains,  and  two  hundred 
and  one  killed  ;  one  major,  and  one  bund-  .^^9 
red  and  twenty-seven  privates  wonnded,  ^^T^ fj,,^^  /  * 
and  lefl  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march.  C*^*-'*-^^^' 
One  colonel,  twelve  captains,  eleven  lieu- 
tenants, two  ensigns,  one  quarter-master. 


one  adjutant,  two  commissaries, eighteei 
sergeants,  and  six  hundred  privates  taken 


<a^-<s<-e- 


Total  toss  of  the  enemy,  eleven  hund- 
red and  five  men  at  King's  Mountain. 
Given  under  our  hands  at  camp. 
No  battle  during  the  war  was  more  obstinately  eonteat«d  than  this  ;  for  the  Americans 
were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  latter  it  was  a  question 
of  life  and  death.      It  waa  with  difficulty  that  the  Americans, 
remembering  Tarleton's  cruelty  at  Buford's  defeat,  could  be  re- 
strained from  slaughter,  even  ofier  quarter  was  asked.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  mentioned 
in  the  report,  the  Americans  took  from  them  fifteen   hundred 
;   stand  of  arms.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  only 
twenty,  but  they  hod  a  great  number  wounded.     Among  the 
!  killed  was  Colonel  Williams  and   Major  Chronicle.      Colonel 
",  Hambrite  was  wounded.      Major  Chronicle  and  Major  Fergn- 
r  son  were  buried  in  a  ravine  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
battle-hill,  where  the  friends  of  the  former  erected  a  plain  monu- 
ment, a  few  years  ago,  with  inscriptions  upon  both  sides.      The 
oHDHHiT  OH  KiMo'*  MovHiuR    monument  is  a  thiok  slab  of  hard  slate,  about  thi«e  feet  high, 
rough  hewn,  except  where  the  inscriptions  are.' 

'  Capt&in  Depejriter  belonged  to  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  oiled  the  ^ns'i  jfmm'can  Jitji'mtnt.  His  sig* 
natare,  here  given,  I  copied  from  s  letter  of  his  to  Generai  Gates  a  Tsw  days  after  the  baltls,  while  DepeT- 

•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  :  Worill  ndt. — "  Soored  to  the  memory  of  Msjor  Wiij.iam 
CHEOIIICI.E,  Captain  Johb  Mattocms,  Williah  Robb,  and  Johic  Boid,  who  were  killed  here  fighting  in 
defence  oT  America,  on  the  teventb  of  October,  1780."  South  lidi. — Colonel  FEaauson,*  an  officer  be- 
longing to  his  Britonnio  majesty,  wu  here  defeated  and  killed." 

•  MiJdr  Ptsrlek  Fbt^iuos  vh  m  Seotchmui.  ■  bo  of  the  ■mlnent  intUt,  Jubm  Farfunn.  nsd  nephew  ef  Pitriek  Munj 
rI.OTd  Dlbuk}.  HafoteredllwinirlBFlandenMlba^eordgtatmi  jHIt.  Ba  euH  u,  imeriet  In  the  ipriiC  of  ITTT.  kuI 
WH  aotlTs  la  Uh  iMOla  n  Uh  Bnadjolng,  In  Sepmnber  of  that  year.  He  WM  ««li«  oo  tka  HndaoD  la  ITTSi  ud  accampa. 
aSad  Blr  HiBiT  DUDtoa  U  Sondi  CaroUu.    HaaodlMajabhadblBiMlf  at  thedegaDf  Cbarledoa  la  lTS0,lhU  hewai  parile. 
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On  the  morning  &Aer  the  battle,*  a  court-martial  was  held,  and  several  of  the  aoeta 
Tory  priflonera  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  other  high  crimes,  and  hanged.  i^^a 
Colonel  Cleaveland  had  previously  declared  that  if  certain  persons,  who  were  the  chief  ma- 
rauders, and  who  had  forfeited  their  lives,  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  hang  them. 
Ten  of  these  men  were  suspended  upon  a  tulip-tree,  which  is  yet  standing — a  venerable 
giant  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain,  an  event 
which  completely  crushed  the  spirits  of  the  Loyalists,  and  weakened,  beyond  recovery,  the 
royal  power  in  the  Carolinas.  Intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  destroyed  all  Com- 
wallis's  hopes  of  Tory  aid.  He  instantly  left  Charlotte,  retrograded,  and  established  his 
camp  at  Winnsborough,^  in  Fairfield  District,  between  the  Wateree  and  Broad  Riv-  b  oet» 
ers.  It  was  from  this  point  he  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Morgan  and  General  i^w* ' 
Greene,  afW  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

After  making  the  sketch  on  page  639,  and  that  of  the  monument  on  King's  Mountain, 
we  rode  back  to  Mr.  Leslie's.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived ;  for  we  had  proceeded 
leisurely  along  the  way,  viewing  the  surrounding  scenery.  I  could  perceive  at  almost  every 
turn  of  our  sinuous  road  the  originals  of  Kennedy's  graphic  sketches  in  the  scenery  oi  Horse 
Shoe  Robinson,  and  a  recurrence  to  that  tale  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  awoke  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences connected  with  its  first  perusal.  On  our  return,  we  ascertained  that  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Leslie,  the  venerable  William  M'Elwees,  had  just  arrived.  His  company  for 
the  evening  was  a  pleasure  I  had  not  anticipated.  He  was  one  of  Sumter's  partisan  corps, 
and  fought  with  him  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  at 
Guilford,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  an  active  Whig.  Mr.  M*£lwees  was  eighty-seven 
years  of  age  when  I  saw  him,<i  yet  his  intellect  seemed  unclouded.  His  narrative 
of  stirring  incidents,  while  following  Sumter,  was  clear  and  vivid  ;  and  when,  at  a 
late  hour,  the  family  knelt  at  the  domestic  altar,  a  prayer  went  up  f^om  that  patriarch's 
lips,  equal  in  fervid  eloquence,  both  in  words  and  accents,  to  any  thing  I  ever  heard  from 
the  pulpit. 

A  cold,  starry  night  succeeded  my  visit  to  the  battle-ground  on  King's  Mountain,  and  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Broad  River  and  the  Cowpens.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  very  rough.  I  traversed  King's  Mountain  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  deep  narrow  valley  at  its  western  base  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  large  and 
rapid  stream.  The  country  over  which  I  passed,  from  Leslie's  to  Ross's  Ferry,  on  the 
Broad  River,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  is  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly.  In  some 
places  the  road  was  deep  gullied  by  rains  ;  in  others,  where  it  passed  through  recent  clear- 
ings, stumps  and  branches  were  in  the  way,  endangering  the  safety  of  wheel  and  hoof. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  I  discovered  that  the  front  axle  of  my  wagon  was  broken,  evi- 
dently by  striking  a  stump ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  hatchet  and  strong  cord  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself,  I  was  enabled  to  repair  the  damage  temporarily. 

The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  when  I  reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Broad  River, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Bufialo  Creek.  The  house  of  Mrs.  Ross,  the  owner  of  the  ferry, 
was  upon  the  opposite  side.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  shouted  and  made  signals  with 
a  white  handkerchief  upon  my  whip,  before  I  was  discovered,  when  a  shrill  whistle  respond- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fat  negro  came  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  crossed,  with  a  miser- 
able bateau  or  river  flat,  to  convey  me  over.  The  river,  which  is  there  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  wide,  was  quite  shallow,  and  running  with  a  rapid  current,  yet  the  ferryman 
had  the  skill  to  «  pole"  his  vessel  across  without  difficulty.  I  was  comfortably  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Ross  for  the  night,  and  passed  the  evening  very  agreeably  in  the  company 
of  herself  and  two  intelligent  daughters.  Here  I  observed,  what  I  so  frequently  saw  in  the 
upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  among  even  the  affluent  planters — ^the  windows  without 
sashes  or  glass.  In  the  coldest  weather  these  and  the  doors  are  lefl  wide  open,  the  former 
being  closed  at  night  by  tight  shutters.     Great  light-wood  (pine)  fires  in  the  huge  chimney- 

ukxtf  montkmed  by  tfM  commaadflr-faKchlef.    Ho  wu  on  tbe  high  rood  to  milltMry  fame,  wbtn  ho  wm  lialn  on  Kb^s  Moiiiil* 
•ia.    Bif  Tonk  ta  iacomctly  glroB  oa  tho  monnmont    He  wat  ooly  a  niOor. 
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places  coDiUntlf  blazing,  in  a  raeamre  beat  back  or  temper  the  cold  oarrBiiti  of  air  which 
continually  flow  into  the  dwellings.     This  ample  ventilation  in  cold  weather  is  oiuTenaUj 
practiced  at  the  South.     At  Hillsborough  and  Charlotte,  I  obaerred  the  boardeia  «t  the 
hotels  sitting  with  cloaks  and  shawls  on  at  table,  while  the  cloon  stood  wide  open  ! 
■  Ju  11,  ^  ^'^  ""*  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Cowpens,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  mom- 

iMS.  ingft  started  for  that  interesting  locality.  I  was  informed  that  the  plaoe  of  conflict 
was  among  the  hills  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  near  the  plantation  of  Robert  Scruggi. 
To  that  gentleman's  residence  T  directed  my  inquirieft  After  traversing  a  rough  road,  much 
of  it,  especially  along  the  water-oourses,  of  red  day,  I  began  the  ascent  of  Thicketty  Konnt- 
ain,  upon  the  Mitl-gap  load,  at  the  forks  leading  to  Clarke's  iron-works  and  B.utherfordtoiL 
Here  the  groond  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I  had  no  means  of  dinriminating  between  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Mill-gsp  way  and  the  nnmeronB  forks.  I  onght  to  have  tamed  to  the 
northwest  after  leaving  the  Eatfaerfordton  Fork  half  a  mile,  and  descended  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Instead  of  that,  I  kept  along  the  ridge  road,  skirted  \pf  the  forest  on 
each  aide,  without  any  indication  of  habitation.  For  an  hour  I  ■k>wly  travertod  this  grad- 
ually ascending  way,  and  almost  imperceptibly  approached  the  summit  of  Thicketty  Mount- 
aia,  until  convinced  that  I  was  not  in  the  Mill-gap  road.  Far  to  the  northward,  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  I  could  see  the  azure  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  Nut-gap,  where 
the  springs  of  the  Broad  River  gush  out  from  the  mountains.  They  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  their  lofty  summits  came  a  keen  breeze,  like  that  of  December  at  the  North. 
The  day  was  waning,  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  deliberation,  so  I  turned  back  and  sought 
a  lateral  road,  toward  the  west,  to  the  settlements  below.  Presently  I  heard  the  crying  of 
a  child,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  I  saw  some  thin  blue  smoke  curling  among 
the  trees  near.  I  tied  Charley  to  a  laurel  shrub,  and  soon  discovered  a  log  cabin,  in  front 
of  which  some  children  were  at  play.  They  fled  at  my  approach,  and  the  mother,  a  Intty 
mountaineer,  whose  husband  was  at  work  in  the  iron-beds  which  abound  in  that  monntain, 
appeared  astonished  at  the  apparition  of  a  stranger.  From  her  I  learned  that  I  had  left 
the  Mill-gap  road  at  least  three  miles  back.  By  her  direction  I  fotind  it,  and  at  abont  fimr 
o'clock  reached  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scmggi.  His  house  is  upon  the  Mill-gap  nwd,  and 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  a  divergence  of  a  highway  leading  to  Spartanburg,  the  capital  of 
Spartanburg  District,  in  which  the  Cowpens'  are  situated.  Upon  the  gentle  hills  on  the 
I  borders  of  Thicketty  Creek,  covered  with  pine 
I  woods,  within  a  triangle,  formed  by  the  Spartan- 
I  borg  and  Mill-gap  roads,  having  a  connecting 
1  cross-road  for  a  base,  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight 
I  occurred.  The  battle  ended  within  a  quarter  of 
I  a  mile  of  Scruggt'i,  where  is  now  a  cleared  field, 
n  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Mill-gap  road,  in  the 
J  center  of  which  was  a  l<^-honse,  as  seen  in  the 
1  annexed  engraving.  The  field  was  covered  with 
j  blasted  pines,  stumps,  and  stocks  of  Indian  com, 
i  and  bad  a  most  dreary  appearance.'  In  this  fidd, 
z  cowntm.  and  along  the  line  of  oonfiict,  a  distance  of  about 

'  Tbii  name  it  derived  Irom  the  oiroomMaaoe  that,  some  jean  prior  to  the  Rerolntioa,  berme  tbii  No- 
tion or  oonntij  waa  settled,  aome  penoos  in  Cunden  (then  oalled  Pine-tree)  employed  two  men  to  go  ap  to 
tb«  Thicketty  Mouataiu,  sod  JD  the  grany  iDterreilea  among  the  hilU,  laira  onttle.  As  a  oompeossliai^ 
Itwy  vers  allowed  the  entire  lue  of  the  cows  duriag  the  nunmer  for  making  hotter  and  cheese,  and  the 
■teeis  Tor  tilling  Ubor.  In  the  IkU,  large  nambers  of  tbe  fatteat  cattle  would  be  driren  down  to  Camden  to 
be  ilanghlered  (or  beer,  on  aoooanl  of  the  owners.  This  region,  so  favorabla  for  rearing  oows,  on  aoDooat 
of  the  grasB  and  floe  springs,  was  aonsequentlj  oalled  7%>  Cmtptm. 

'  They  have  a  dangennu  praotioe  at  tbe  South  in  clearing  their  wild  lands.  Tbe  larger  trees  are  girdled 
and  lel^  standing,  to  decay  and  fall  down,  inalead  c^  being  felled  by  tbe  ax.  CullivatioD  is  carried  on 
among  chem,  and  frequently  they  fall  suddenly,  and  endanger  the  livea  of  the  Isboren  in  the  field.  Sooh 
was  lbs  oondition  of  lbs  field  here  represented. 
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two  miles,  maay  bolleti  and  other  military  reliei  have  been  found.  Among  other  things, 
I  obtained  a  spur,  which  belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  either  Waahington  or  Tarleton. 

"  CotDB  liMen  ■  while,  and  the  tralh  I'll  relate, 
How  brave  General  Morgan  did  Tarleton  defeat ; 
For  all  hii  proud  boasting,  be  forced  wa»  to  fly, 
When  brave  General  Morgan  hia  conrB^e  did  try." 

Anw/utiiHury  Song. 

We  have  noted  on  page  S96  the  dispoaition  which  General  Greene  made  of  the  "  abadow 
of  an  army"  (leu  than  two  thouaand  men)  which  he  received  from  Gates.  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Daniel  Morgan,'  an  exceedingly  active  officer,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Western  division,  was  stationed,  toward  the  cJom 
of  1780,  in  the  country  between  the  Broad  and 
Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Spartanburg  District.  His 
division  consisted  of  four  hundred  Continental 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-coloDal  Howard  of 
the  Maryland  line ;  two  companies  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  under  Caplaina  Triplet  and  Tate ; 
and  the  remnant*  of  the  first  and  third  regi- 
ment* of  dragoons,  one  hundred  in  number,  un- 
der Lieutenant-colonel  William  A.  Washington. 
This  force,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  consid- 
erably augmented  by  North  Carolina  militia, 
under  Mt^or  M'Dowell,  and  some  Georgia  mili- 
^  tia,  under  Major  Cunningham.  At  the  close  of 
December,*  Morgan  and  his  troopa  were 
encamped  near  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Pacolet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pacolet  Springs. 
^--5^  _,         ,  J.  From  this  camp  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington 

i^J  a*  ^^^j'^^^^^g^r^  /^^^i  frequently  sallied  out  to  smite  and  disperse  bod- 
^^--''^*''^''^  l^  iei  of  Tories,  who  assembled  at  difierent  points 

^^  and  plundered  the  Whig  inhabitants.     He  at- 

>  Dakiii.  Moboah  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  bom  in  1737,  and  at  an  early  ^e  went 
to  Virginia.     He  was  a  private  soldier  under  Braddoclc,  in  1755, 
and  allsT  the  defeat  of  that  officer,  returned  lo  bi>  oocnpation  nTa 
fanner  and  wagoner.     When  the  war  of  (he  Revolution  broke  out, 
be  joined  Iba  army  under  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  and  ooraniand- 
ed  a  corps  of  riflemen.     He  accompanied  Amold  acrosi  the  wildar- 
nesi  to  Quebec,  and  diitingoisbed  himself  at  the  siege  of  that  city. 
He  was  made  a  priiooer  Ibora.     After  hia  exehange,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  die  llth  Virginia  regiment,  in  which  / 
was  incorporated  his  riSe  corps.*     Ho  perTonned  great  service  at  c 
Stillwater,  when  Bargoyne  was  defeated.     Gates  unjustly  omitted  ' 
bis  name  in  hia  report  of  that  aflair  to  Congress.     He  served  onder 
Gates  and  Greene  at  the  South,  where  he  became  distinguished  as 
a  partisan  olScer.     His  victory  at  the  Cowpens  was  considered  a 

moat  brilliant  affair,  and  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.     (See         Yt,ta  or  Hotatiri  Bitlb  Cuan. 
next  page).     At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retamed  to  bis  farm.     He 

oommanded  tbe  militia  organized  to  quell  the  Whisky  Inaurreotion  in  Western  Virginia,  in  1794,  and  soon 
afterward  was  elected  a  member  of  Congresa.  His  estate  in  Clarke  county,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester, 
Virginia,  was  called  Saratoga.  He  resided  there  until  tSOO,  when  h«  removed  to  Winoheater,  where  he  died 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  180S,  in  tbe  sixly-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  house  in  which  he  died  stood  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  and  a  few  years  since  was  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boyd.  Hia  grave 
it  in  the  I^asbyterian  grate-yard  at  Winoheater;  and  over  it  is  a  plain  boriionlal  slab,  raised  a  few  foet 
from  tbe  ground,  npoa  which  ia  the  foliowing  inscription : 

"Major-general  Daniel  Moroa^i  departed  Ibis  life  on  Jaly  tbe  6lh,  1802,  in  tbe  sixty-seventh  year  of  bit 
age.     Patriotism  and  valor  were  the  prominent  features  of  hia  character,  and  the  honorable  services  be  reD- 

'  This  ikptch  of  the  Oig  of  Uorgu'i  TlBe  corpa  I  mida  frwB  ttu  oilglMl  IB  Iba  UBHDm  ■(  Aleiandha.  1b  VlrtlnU. 
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tacked  and  defeated  two  hundred  of  them  at  HsniEiioiid'i  atora,  and  mwd  aflervard  a  kc- 
tioa  of  Waahington'a  command  diiponed  anotber  Tory  force  nnder  Bill  Cunningham.  Cont- 
wallia,  who  wai  (till  at  Winnsborough,  perceived  theae  ancceww  with  alarm,  and  appre- 
hending a  deeign  upon  hit  important  poit  at  Ninety-Six,  over  the  Saluda,  determined  to  dia- 
pene  the  foroea  under  Morgan,  or  drive  them  into  North  Carolina,  before  be  should  rally  the 
Mountain  Men  in  lufficient  number*  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Augusta.  He  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  Tarleton  with  his  legion  of  hone  (three  hundred  and  fifty  is  number), 
and  the  foot  and  light  infantry  attached  to  it,  the  7th  regiment,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
7lBt,  with  two  field  pieces,  to  force  Morgan  to  fight,  or  retreat  beyond  the  Yadkin.  Tarle- 
ton's  entire  foree  consisted  of  about  eleven  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular he  had  the  advantage  of  Morgan. 

Tarleton  commenced  his  march  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  The  roads  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  that  he  approached  the  Pacolet.  He  had 
crowed  the  Broad  River  near  Turkey  Creek,  and  advanced  with  all  possible  speed  toward 
the  oamp  of  Morgan.  That  officer  was  at  first  diipMcd  to  dispute  Tarleton's  passage  of 
the  Paoolet,  but,  informed  of  the  superiority  of  bis  numbers,  and  that  a  portion  had  already 
crossed  above  him,  he  retreated  hastily  northward,  and  took  post  on  the  north  side  of  Thick- 
etty  Mountain,  near  the  Cowpens.  Tarleton  psMad  through  the  place  of  Morgan's  camp 
iJh  i&  *"  '''^  evening,  a  few  hours  afler  he  had  left,*  and  leaving  his  baggage  behind,  he 
mi-  pressed  eagerly  forward  in  pursuit,  riding  all  night,  and  making  a  cireuit  around 
kiu.  11.     i\fg  western  side  of  Thicketiy  Mountain.     Early  the  following  moming,^  he  cap- 

dered  to  hi>  coontry  daring  tfae  ReTolaiionuy  war  crowned  him  with  glory,  and  will  remain  in  the  bea.rU 
of  hi*  ooontryraen,  a  perpeiDsl  monument  to  hi*  memory." 

In  early  liTe  General  Morgso  wu  disaipated,  uid  wu  ■  rammu  pugilist ;  yet  the  te*abing«  oT  a  pious 
mother  always  made  him  raverenlial  when  his  thoughli  turned  toward  the  Deity.  In  bis  latter  yean,  ha 
profeased  raligioo,  and  beeune  a  member  of  tbe  Preabylerian  cburch  in  Wiochesler.     "  Ah  ["  he  would 


Gold  Hnui.  iwaidks  to  tlouiM,* 
olten  eiolaim,  when  ulking  of  the  put,  "  people  caid  old  Morgan  neTar  feared— they  Ihrajrhl  old  Morgsi 
never  prayed — Ibey  did  not  know  old  Morgan  was  often  ml«r»blj  aTraid."  Ho  gaid  be  trembled  at  (h>^ 
beo,  and  in  the  gloom  of  early  morning,  wben  approaching  tbe  battery  at  Cape  Diamond,  be  knelt  in  tbe 
scow  and  pnyed  ;  and  befare  Ibe  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  be  went  into  tbe  woods,  ascended  a  tree,  and  there 
poared  oat  hu  soul  in  prajar  for  proteolioD.  In  penon,  Morgan  was  large  and  strong.  He  was  six  (eet 
10  height,  and  very  muscular. 

*  Tbe  (nllowliit  ire  dw  darkwi  ud  iuoipdou  npoa  Uie  nwdi] :  Ad  India  qagan  wlA  ■  qolTar  ob  bar  b«k,  In  tbe  act  nf 
enmliv  u  oOear  with  ■  tiucal  wreaOi ;  Ui  hud  re«lD|  npoo  h!i  iword.  A  cunon  Ijrlng  apon  tha  fmUDd  -,  Tiitou  mill 
tarj  waipoBi ud InpleawDa Id Iba buekfroaiid.  Latand ,  D«i>in  Hoiour  socr  EnicrRit  Camru  Amimicuia— "Tbe 
Ametfen  Coii|n«  to  Oananl  Daalal  HoriMi."  RiTam:  An  olBcarmoiiiiUid,aiaaheidDfbl>tr(»pi.ebar|lii(  a  Bjlngag 
mj.  A  batllg  Id  tba  backgnmnd.  Id  frooL  ■  penoiial  coDibit  bMwaei  a  dra(ooB  nnlioned  and  a  (bat  lotdtar.  L^aod ; 
ViOToaii  LnaaTATii  tihd«— ■•  Vktorj.  Um  nulntaunee  of  Ffeodom."  Exartu*,  Ftoiti*.  cirm  un  usu  to  Cow- 
rmi  HDRim.  Ilm  JtidJUT,  1181— "Tba  foe  put  lo  Slfht,  taken,  or  ilain, aE  Ibe  Cawpaai,  Janoarji  IT.  1781.- 
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tured  two  Atnericaa  videttea,  and  iMTiied  frciin  them  the  pUce  of  Morgan's  enoampment. 
At  eight  o'eloak  he  came  in  light  of  the  adTanoed  guard  of  the  patrioU,  and  fearing  that 
Hargan  might  again  retreat,  and  get  lafely  acroM  the  Broad  Rirer,  he  retolred  to  attuk 
him  immediately,  notwithitanding  the  fatigue  of  hia  troopi. 

The  Americana  were  polled  upon  an  eminence  of  gentle  deacent,  oovered  with  an  open 
wood.     They  were  reiled,  htid  breakfoited,  and  were  thoronghly  refrrahed  after  their  flight 


ipecting  Tarleton,  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

I  itationed  two  hundred  and  ninety  Maryland  regulan,  and 
ipaniea  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Major  Triplet.  Theie  compoMd 
They  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Andrew  Fiok- 
eni,  who,  with  hli  follow- 
en,  bad  joined  Morgan 
during  the  night.  Abont 
one  hnndred  and  finy 
yards  in  adranoe  of  thii 
first  line,  were  placed  the 
belt  riflemen  of  the  corpi 
of  H'DoweU  and  Cun- 
ningham. ThoM  on  the 
right  were  commanded 
by  Cnnningham,  and 
thou  on  the  left  by 
M'Dowell.  Theee  were 
directed  to  operate  a*  cir  ■ 
--^^     j^/^  y    oumitanoe*   should 

jt  -^'^-.^^-♦v'tft-yw^   direct,  after  dolivor- 

(^  '  ^^  y^^  "K  *''*''■  *"'  *"' 

^— -^  which  was   lo   be 


from  the  Facolet.  And  : 
the  crown  of  the  eminem 
on  their  right  the  two  coi 
the  rear  line  of  fonr  hund- 
red and  thirty  men,  and 
were  under  the  general 
command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Howard.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  yards 
ID  advance  of  this  line 
was  a  body  of  militia, 
about  three  hundred  in 
nnmber,  all  practiced  ri- 
flemen, and  burning  with 
a  spirit  of  reTenge,  be- 
cause of  the  cruelties 
which  the  British  and 
Tories  had  inflicted.  A 
part  of  these  were  com- 
manded by  Captain 
Beatty  and  Sam- 
uel Hammond,  of 
South     Carolina.  ' 

'  No  aooarals  plan  of  ihe  arrBngeroenl  of  the  troops  on  Ibis  occuion  has  ever  been  nuule.  Csplain 
Hammond  mule  a  tketcb  mnnj  jflan  &norwanl  from  msmoij,  whicb  is  published  in  Jobiuoa'a  Traditimu 
and  RtminiicnuiM  of  llit  Rnolution.      As  it  does  not  full;  sgree  wilb  official  reports,  1  forbear  copyinf;  jt. 

■  John  Eager  Howard  was  bom  in  Baltimora  counly,  Maryland,  on  ibe  fourth  of  June,  1732.  When 
tbe  war  commenced,  be  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  one  of  those  bodies  oT  militia  termed  ;^iitx  oampa. 
Hs  wai  present  at  Iha  battle  near  White  Plains,  Ne«  York.     His  corps  ^ras diimisMd  in  December,  ITT6. 
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given  when  the  British  should  be  within  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards.  In  the  rear  of  the 
second  line,  under  Howard,  and  behind  an  eminence  of  sufficient  height  to  conceal  them/ 
the  American  reserve  was  posted.  These  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  M^Call's 
mounted  militia  of  Georgia,  armed  with  sabers. 

Tarleton  was  rather  disconcerted  when  he  found  that  lloigan  was  prepared  to  fight  him, 
for  he  expected  to  overtake  him  on  a  retreat.  He  rode  cautiously  forward  to  reconnoiter, 
but  the  shots  of  the  advanced  corps  of  riflemen  obliged  him  to  retire  precipitately  to  his 
lines.  Yet,  feeling  sure  of  an  easy  victory,  Tarleton  quickly  arranged  his  line  in  battle  order 
upon  the  Spartanburg  road,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Morgan's  first  line.  At  this 
moment,  Moigan,  with  solemn  voice  and  sententious  sentences,  addressed  his  troops.  He  ex- 
horted the  militia  of  the  first  line  to  be  steady,  and  fire  with  sure  aim ;  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that,  if  they  would  pour  in  two  volleys  at  a  killing  distance,  victory  would  be 
theirs.  He  addressed  the  second  line  in  a  similar  manner,  informed  them  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  militia  to  fall  back  after  delivering  two  volleys,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  that  movement.  Then  taking  post  with  his  line,  near  Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard,  he  awaited  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  British  van,  already  in  motion.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  hght  troops  and  the  legion  infantry,  with  the  7th  regiment,  under  Major  New- 
marsh.  In  the  center  of  this  line  were  the  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Upon  each  flank  was 
a  troop  of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  rear,  as  a  reserve,  was  Major  M' Arthur,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  71st  regiment  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry.  Tarleton  placed  himself  in  the 
first  line. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright 
over  the  summits  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  gave  brilliancy  to  the  martial  array  in  the 
forests  below.  At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  rushed  furi- 
ously to  the  contest,  under  cover  of  their  artillery  and  an  incessant  discharge  of  musketry. 
The  riflemen,  under  Cunningham  and  M'Dowell,  delivered  their  fire  with  terrible  efllect,  and 
then  fell  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  first  line  under  Pickens.  The  British  still  shouting,  rush- 
ed forward,  and  poured  in  a  close  fire  upon  the  militia.  These  stood  firm,  until  assailed 
with  bayonets,  when  they  fell  back  to  the  second  line.  M^Call's  militia  fled  to  their  horses, 
while  the  remainder,  under  Pickens,  took  post  upon  Howard's  right.  Upon  the  main  body 
Tarleton  now  made  a  vigorous  charge,  and  was  met  with  equal  valor  and  determination. 
The  contest  was  close  and  severe,  and  the  British  line  began  to  bend,  when  M< Arthur,  with 
the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  advance.  This  movement  reanimated  the  quailing  Britons,  and 
they  plied  ball  and  bayonet  Mrith  incessant  force.     While  the  contest  was  raging,  M* Arthur 

and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  accepted  of  the  commission  of  major  in  one  of  the  Continental  battal- 
ions of  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  with  which 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  June,  when  he  returned  home,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  cool  courage 
in  the  battle  at  Germantown,  of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  account.  In  that  engagement,  he  was  ma- 
jor of  the  4th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hall,  of  Maryland.  Major  Howard  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  1778.  On  the  first  of  June,  1779,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  ^*to  take  rank  from  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1778."  In  1780,  he  went 
with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  the  South,  and  served  under  Gates  until  the  arrival  of  Greene. 
Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  with  Morgan,  winning  bright  laurels  at  the  Cowpens ;  and  for  his  bravery  there, 
Congress  awarded  him  the  honor  of  a  silver  medal.  Howard  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  where  he  was  wounded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Howard  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Chief-justice  Chew,  around  whose  house  at  Germantown  he  had  valiantly  battled.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Maryland,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  commti- 
sioned  major  general  of  militia  in  1794,  but  declined  the  honor.  Washington  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  in  1795.  That  honor  he  also  declined.  He  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Senate.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  served 
antil  1803,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  When,  in  1814,  Baltimore  was  threatened  with  destmctioa 
by  the  enemy,  the  veteran  soldier  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  battle  at  North  Point,  however,  rendered 
such  a  step  unnecessary.  He  lost  his  wife  in  1827;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1827,  he,  too,  left  the 
scenes  of  earth,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Honor,  wealth,  and  the  ardent  love  of  friends,  were  his 
lot  in  life,  and  few  men  ever  went  down  to  the  grave  more  truly  lamented  than  John  Eager  Howard, 
^  Between  this  eminence  and  the  one  on  which  Howard  was  stationed,  the  Mill-gap  road  passes. 
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attempted  to  gain  the  American  flaok  under  Colonel  Howard.  That  officer  perceived  the 
inoTenient  and  iti  intent,  and  iaatantly  ordered  his  flret  company  to  charge  the  Brituh  71at. 
Hii  order  wai  miitak«i,  and  the  company  fell  baek-  The  whole  line  also  gave  way  at 
the  aame  moment,  and  Morgan  ordered  it  to  re- 
treat to  the  eminence  behind  which  the  cavalry 
were  poBted.  Tarleton,  helieving  this  tnanenver 
to  be  a  precursor  of  flight,  ordered  another  charge, 
and,  with  ihouti.  hi*  infantry  ruahed  forward  im- 
petuously, in  disorder.  When  close  to  Howard, 
that  officer  ordered  his  line  to  face  about  and 
give  his  pnrsuers  a  Tolley.  Instantly  a  close 
and  murderous  fire  laid  many  of  the  British  line 
dead  upon  the  earth,  and  the  living,  terrified  by 
the  unexpected  movement,  recoiled  ia  confiuion. 
Howard  perceived  the  advantage  of  the  moment, 
and  followed  it  up  with  the  bayonet.  This  de- 
cided the  victory  in  favor  of  the  Amerioani.  At 
the  same  time,  a  portion  of  Taijeton's  cavalry 
having  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  fell 
upon  M'CaH's  mounted  militia.  Now  was  the 
^  ,  moment  for  Lieutenant- colonel  Washington'  to 

^  ^d-tA^-f  /^^v        *"*'     ^'^  '■'•  c**^!?,  h*  struck  the  British 
_''  hotaemen  a  decisive  blow,  and  drove  them  in 

^  ocmfusion  before  him.     The  reserve,  under  M'Ar- 

>  WtLUAM  AuovtTiHB  WAaBtNOTon,  "  Ifae  modern  MBrcellni,"  "ihe  iword  of  bit  eonnlry,"  vm  the 
eldest  ion  of  Bttily  WuhiD);lon,  of  SiafTord  conntj',  Virginia.  He  waa  educated  for  tbe  Church,  but  the  pa- 
cnliar  position  of  public  aOain  led  him  iolo  Ihe  political  field.  He  early  eapouaed  the  patriot  cause,  and 
entered  the  army  under  Colonel  Hugh  (ailerwaTd  General)  Mercer,  as  caplain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near 
Brooklyn,  Long  laland,  diatinguished  himaelf  at  TreaKm,  and  was  with  hia  belorsd  general  when  be  fell  at 
Prinoeton.  He  was  afterward  a  major  in  Colonel  Bajlor'e  oorpe  ofcaralij,  and  was  with  that  officer  when 
attacked  by  General  Grej,  al  Tappan,  in  1TT8.  Tbe  rollowing  year,  he  joined  the  annj  under  Lincoln  in 
South  Csrolinii,  and  was  very  active  in  command  of  a  light  corps,  in  the  Deighborhood  of  Charleston.  He 
became  etiacbed,  with  hi*  corps,  to  tbe  division  of  General  Morgan,  and  with  Ihat  officer  fought  bravely  at 
tbe  Cowpens.  For  bis  valor  on  that  oocesion,  Congress  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal.  He  wu  an 
active  officer  in  Greene's  celebrated  retreat,  and  again  fought  bravely  at  Guilford  Court  House.     Be  be- 


Sr^ 


•  Tha  foUowlDt  ue  Ibe  dsTloa  iikd  InKi^pUow :  An  offlesr  noiuiled  at  tlis  hesd  of  ■  iMdT  of  cSTiln,  dMnfau  StIbi  tnwu, 
Vlc««7  i.  Bjing  over  th«  h»d.  of  th,  Am,rtcu*  hotdlsg  .  1„«1  crown  1.  her  rijh.  kud  «>d  .  pri^^th  ta   ™1A 

t j.n ,0.    WiiHWOToirLsoioKisianii.    PisrscTDcosintAmuicuii-The  American  CangnHtoWIUUm 

Dander  dfa  rcginint  DTcaTtlrj,    Rerarva:  Udod  tasva  ' — -  --  - 


txs.  17th  JiBoiST,  ITOl— "  BecsDse,  hailBg  rigonmrij  panned 
MD  of  Innate  Talw  In  the  bsnia  It  lbs  Cowpaos.  •evenlenih  Jan. 
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thur,  were  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  main  forces  of  Tarleton,  to  present  a  rallying  point, 
and  the  whole  body  retreated  along  the  Mill-gap  road  to  the  place  near  Scruggs's,  delineated 
on  page  636,  then  covered  with  an  open  wood  like  the  ground  where  the  conflict  commenced. 
There  the  battle  ended,  and  the  pursuit  was  relinquished.  It  was  near  the  northern  border 
of  that  present  open  field  that  Washington  and  Tarleton  had  a  personal  conflict.  In  the 
eagerness  of  his  pursuit  of  that  officer,  Washington  had  got  far  in  advance  of  his  squadron, 
when  Tarleton  and  two  of  his  aids,  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  the  1 7  th  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, turned  >upon  him.  An  officer  on  Tarleton*B  right  was  about  to  strike  the  impetuous 
Washington  with  his  saber,  when  his  sergeant  came  up  and  disabled  the  assailant's  sword- 
arm.  An  officer  on  Tarleton's  left  was  about  to  strike  at  the  same  moment,  when  Wash- 
ington's little  bugler,  too  small  to  wield  a  sword,  wounded  the  assailant  with  a  pistol-ball. 
Tarleton,  who  was  in  the  center,  then  made  a  thrust  at  him,  which  Washington  parried, 
and  gave  his  enemy  a  wound  in  the  hand.*  Tarleton  wheeled,  and,  as  he  retreated,  dis- 
charged a  pistol,  by  which  Washington  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  During  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  the  remnant  of  Tarleton's  force  reached  Hamilton's  Ford,  on  Broad 
River,  and  also  the  encampment  of  Cornwallis,  at  Turkey  Creek,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Cowpens^     For  this  defeat,  Tarleton's  cotemporaries  censured  him  severely.' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  decisive  battle  was  about  seventy  men,  of  whom,  strange 
to  say,  only  twelve  were  killed.  The  British,  according  to  Comwallis's  letter  to  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  written  a  few  days  afterward,  lost  ten  officers  and  ninety  privates  killed,  and  twen- 
ty-three officers  and  five  hundred  privates  taken  prisoners.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  except  the  baggage  guard,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery,' 
eight  hundred  muskets,  two  standards,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans.^  To  the  honor  of  the  victors,  it  is  declaied 
that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  warfare  which  Tarleton  had  waged  had  exasperated  the 
Americans  to  the  last  degree,  not  one  of  the  British  was  killed  or  wounded,  or  even  insulted, 
after  they  had  surrendered. 

The  defeat  of  the  British  at  the  Cowpens  has  not  been  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the 
Germans  of  Burgoyne's  army  near  Bennington.  The  disaster,  in  both  cases,  dealt  a  severe 
blow  against  the  success  of  the  main  army.  The  battle  near  Bennington  paralyzed  the  en- 
ergies of  Burgoyne's  army  ;  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens  equally  aflected  the  power  of  Corn- 
wallis.    He  was  advancing  triumphantly  toward  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  having  placed 


haved  gallantly  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  near  Camden,  and  at  the  battle  at  Entaw  Springs  he  exhibited  sifrnal 
Talor ;  but  his  horse  being  shot  under  him,  he  was  there  made  a  prisoner.  He  remained  a  captive  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Having  become  attached  to  a  South  Carolina  lady  during  his  captivity,  he  married  her, 
and  settled  in  Charleston.  He  represented  that  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  talents  as  a  states- 
man were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  governor.  He  declined  the 
honor,  chiefly  because  he  could  not  make  a  tpeech.  When  President  Adams  appointed  General  Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  he  chose  Colonel  Washington  to  be  one  of  his  staff,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  Colonel  Washington  died  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1810.  He  was  tall  in  person, 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  in  society  was  taciturn  and  modest. 

^  It  is  related  that  this  wound  was  twice  the  subject  for  the  sallies  of  wit  of  two  American  ladies,  who 
were  sisters,  daughters  of  Colonel  Montfort,  of  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina.  When  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  were  at  Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  Tarleton  was  at  the  house  of  an  American.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Wilie  Jones  (one  of  these  sisters),  Tarleton  spoke  of  Colonel  Washington  as  an  illiterate  fel- 
low, hardly  able  to  write  his  name.  "  Ah !  coloneV  said  Mrs.  Wilie,  *'  you  ought  to  know  better,  for  you 
bear  on  your  person  proof  that  he  knows  very  well  how  to  make  hie  mark  /"  At  another  time,  Tarleton 
was  speaking  siuroastically  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ashe.  '*  I  would  be  happy 
to  see  Colonel  Washington,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  Mrs.  Ashe  instantly  replied,  "  If  you  had  looked  be- 
hind you,  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  yon  would  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure."  Stung 
with  this  keen  wit,  Tarleton  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword.  General  Leslie,  who  was  present,  reoMirked, 
"  Say  what  yon  please,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in  my  presence.'' — 
Mr.  EUet's  Women  of  the  RevoltUion,  '  See  Stedman,  ii.,  324. 

'  These  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  first  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ;  then  retaken  by  the  British 
at  Camden ;  now  were  recovered  by  the  Americans,  and  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cornwallis  at 
Guilford.     They  were  of  the  kind  of  small  field-pieces  called  "  grasshoppers." 

*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Lee,  Johnson,  Tarleton,  Moultrie. 
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South  Carolina,  as  he  thought,  in  sabmiBsion  at  hii  feet.  The  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King's 
Mountain,  and  now  of  Tarleton,  his  farorite  partisan,  withered  his  hopes  of  Tory  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation.  His  last  hope  was  the  destruction  of  Greene's  army  by  his  own  su- 
perior force,  and  for  that  purpose  he  now  commenced  the  pursuit  which  we  have  considered 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  capture  of  Morgan  and  his  prisoners  being  his  first  object. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  gave  great  joy  to  the  Americans  throughout  the  confederacy. 
Congress  received  information  of  it  on  the  eighth  of  February, ^  and  on  the  ninth  of 
March  that  body  voted  an  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  Morgan  ;  a  silver  medal  to  How. 
ard  and  Washington  ;  a  sword  to  Colonel  Pickens ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  offi- 
cers and  men  engaged  in  the  battle.' 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  left  the  Cowpens  to  return  to  a  house  of  entertainment 
upon  the  road  to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  seven  miles  distant ;  for  the  resident  there  could  not 
find  a  corner  for  me  in  his  dwelling,  nor  for  Charley  in  his  stable,  that  cold  night,  '*  ibr  love 
nor  money,"  but  generously  proposed  that  I  should  send  him  a  copy  of  my  work  when  com- 
pleted, because  he  Uved  upon  the  battle-ground  !  To  a  planter  on  horseback,  from  Spar- 
tanburg, who  overtook  me  upon  the  road,  I  am  indebted  for  kindness  in  pointing  out  the 
Tarious  localities  of  interest  at  the  Cowpens ;  to  the  other  for  the  knowledge  that  a  small 
building  near  his  house  was  the  depository  of  a  field-piece  used  by  an  artillery  company  in 
the  vicinity,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

After  dark,  I  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Camp,  where  I  was  comfortably  lodged  for  the 
night ;  and  early  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  sons  on  horseback,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River,  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  was  very 
rough  most  of  the  way,  and  quite  hilly.  At  the  ford,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
large  iron  manufactory.  The  ore  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  smelted  there, 
and  wrought  into  hollow-ware,  nails,  spikes,  tacks,  See,  Around  the  establishment  quite  a 
little  village  has  grown  up,  and  there,  as  at  Matson's  Ford  (Conshohocken),  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, where  hostile  parties  were  seen  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  around  was  a  wilderness, 
the  hum  of  busy  industry  is  heard,  and  the  smiles  of  cultivation  are  seen.  Here,  as  we  have 
observed  (page  633),  the  Americans,  who  gained  the  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  crossed 
this  stream  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

Before  crossing  the  Broad  River,  the  Esivatopttddenah  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  let  us 
take  a  historical  survey  of  the  most  important  occurrences  westward  of  this  stream,  in  the 
beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tyger,  the  Ennoree,  and  the  Saluda,  and  further  on  to  the 
noble  Savannah.  Standing  here  upon  the  western  selvage  of  civilization  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  where  the  aborigines  were  sole  masters  but  a  few  years  before,  let  us  glance, 
first,  at  the  record  of  events  which  mark  their  conflicts  with  the  over-reaching  white  race, 
who  beat  them  back  beyond  the  mountains.' 

We  have  already  noticed,  on  page  562,  the  eflbrts  of  the  Corees,  Tuscaroras,  and  other 
Indians  of  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  region  to  expel  the  Europeans.  1>     This  conflict 
was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  more  serious  in  its  character.     For  a  while,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Southern  colony  was  menaced.     The  powerful  nation  of  the  Yamassees,  who 

^  Joumalt  of  Congrui,  vii.|  47. 

*  South  Carolina  was  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Indian  nations  when  the  Europeans  first  made  a  perma- 
nent settlement  upon  the  Ashley  River.  The  domain  of  these  tribes  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  mount- 
ains. The  Westos,  Stonos,  Coosaws,  and  Sewees  occapied  the  country  between  Charleston  and  the  Edis- 
to  Rivers.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Savannahs,  and  expelled  from  the  eountry.  The  Yamassees  and 
Tlospahs  held  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Royal.  The  SavannahS|  Seiannahs,  Cossobos,  and 
Euchees  occupied  the  middle  country,  along  the  Isnndigia,  or  Savannah  River.  The  Apalachians  inhabit- 
ed the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Apalaohy, 
and  the  bay  of  Apalachicola.  The  Moscoghees  or  Creeks  oocupied  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  Rivers,  being  divided  by  the  latter  from  the  country  of  the  Cberokees.  The  Conga- 
rees,  Santees,  Waterees,  Saludas,  Catawbas,  Peedees,  and  Winyaws  lived  along  the  rivers  which  bear  their 
respective  names.  The  Muscoghees  and  Catawbas  were  the  most  warlike ;  Uie  Cherokees  were  more  nu- 
merous than  either,  but  more  peacefal.  These  various  nations,  when  Charleston  was  founded,  could  muster, 
probably,  fifty  thousand  warriors.— See  Simms*s  Hiitory  of  South  Carolina^  page  67. 
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powesaed  the  territory  around  Port  Royal,  where  the  French  Huguenots  first  attempted  set- 
tlement, had  long  evinced  their  friendship  for  the  Carolinians,  whose  first  settlement  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston,  by  engaging  with  them  as  allies  in  their 
wars  against  the  Spanian}^  and  some  Indian  tribes.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  who 
were  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Carolinians,  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Cherokces 
"  the  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America"  ^—-the  Muscoghees,  Apalachians,  and  other  In- 
dian nations,  in  a  league  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  They  also  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Yamassees,  and  suddenly  that  powerful  tribe  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Carolinians. 
ALready  the  Apalachian  tribes,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Creorgia, 
instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  had  desolated  some  of  the  frontier  settlements.  •^  Got- 
ernor  Moore,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Carolinians  and  friendly  Indians,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Apalachian  settlements,  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatama- 
haw  Kivers.  He  laid  their  villages  in  ashes,  devastated  their  plantations,  slew  about  eight 
hundred  people,  and,  with  a  large  number  of  captives,  marched  back  in  triumph  to  Charles- 
ton. This  invasion  broke  the  spirit  of  the  tribe,  and  made  the  power  of  the  Carolinians 
thoroughly  respected  among  their  neighbors. 

When  the  confederacy  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  country  was  efiected,  and  the  Yamaa- 
sees  lifted  the  hatchet  against  the  white  people,^  Governor  Craven,  who  had  prompt- 
ly sent  aid  to  the  people  of  the  northen  provinces,  as  promptly  met  the  danger  at  his 
own  door.  So  secretly  had  the  confederation  been  formed,  and  their  plans  matured,  that 
the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  almost  a  hundred  people  were  slain,'  before  the  Carolinians 
were  aware  of  danger.  The  Yamassees,  the  Muscoghees  or  Creeks,  and  Apalachians,  ad- 
vanced along  the  southern  frontier,  spreading  desolation  in  their  track.  The  Cherokees,  the 
Catawbas,  and  the  Congarees  joined  them,  and  the  Corees,  and  some  of  the  Tuscaroras,  also 
went  out  upon  the  war-path.  Almost  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the  Neuse  region, 
while  those  of  the  southern  division  amounted  to  more  than  six  thousand.  Within  forty 
days,  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama, 
were  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony  at  Ashley  River. 

Governor  Craven,  whose  character  was  the  reverse  of  his  name,  acted  with  the  utmost 
energy  when  the  confederation  and  its  purposes  were  made  known.  He  immediately  pro- 
claimed martial  law ;  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  men  or  provisions  from  leav- 
ing the  colony,  and  seizing  arms  wherever  they  could  be  found,  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  faithful  negroes,  to  co-operate  with  the  white  people.  With  twelve  hundred  men,  white 
and  black,  he  marched  to  confront  the  Indians,  now  approaching  with  the  knife,  hatchet, 
and  torch,  in  dreadful  activity.  In  the  first  encounters  of  his  advanced  parties  with  the 
enemy  the  Indians  were  victors,  but  Craven  finally  compelled  them  to  fall  back  to  their 
chief  camp  upon  the  Salk-hatchie,'  whither  the  governor  pursued  them.  Desperate  were 
the  conflicts  which  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  victory  was  doubtful.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
colony  was  suspended  upon  the  result,  and  the  Carolinians  contended  with  all  the  energy 
of  men  fighting  for  life,  home,  and  family.  The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  white  people  and  their  black  aids,  they  were  driven  across  the  Savannah  and 
sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  fortress  at  St.  Augustine.  No  longer  useful 
to  them,  the  Spaniards  drove  their  savage  allies  into  the  wilderness,  and  fearing  to  return 
to  their  hunting-grounds  north  of  the  Savannah,  the  Indians  set  up  their  wigwams  among 
the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  became,  it  is  believed,  the  ancestors  of  the  powerful  Seminoles 
of  our  day. 
c  1729.      When  the  division  of  the  Carolinas  occurred,^  and  the  southern  portion  became  & 

^  Bancroft,  Hi.,  246. 

'  This  massacre  was  at  Pocotaligo,  an  old  village  in  the  parish  of  Pnnce  William,  in  Beaufort  District. 
It  then  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  There  stood  Fort  Balfour,  which  was  captured,  during' 
the  Revolution,  by  a  few  Americans  under  Colonel  Harden. 

*  This  is  the  name  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Combahee  River,  which  empties  into  St.  Helena  Sound.  The 
place  of  the  encampment  was  near  Barnwell,  the  capital  of  Barnwell  District. 
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Toyal  province,  the  first  care  of  the  adminiBtration  was  to  secure  the  fiiendship  of  the  neigh* 
boring  tribes.  In  1730,  an  embassy  under  Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  visited  and  explored 
the  Cherokee  country,  three  hundred  miles  from  Charleston.  They  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, secured  advantageous  treaties,  and  laid,  as  they  hoped,  }he  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent peace.  For  twenty  years  the  treaty  remained  unbroken.  In  1 755,  the  Cherokees  re- 
newed their  treaty  with  the  Carolinians,  and  at  the  same  time  made  cessions  to  them  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  Upon  this  ceded  territory,  stretching  along  the  Savannah  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  Glenn,  then  governor  of  South  Carolina,  built  forts,  and  named  them  respect- 
ively Prince  Greorge,'  Moore,  and  Loudon.  The  first  was  upon  the  Savannah,  three  hund- 
red miles  from  Charleston ;  the  second  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  below ; 
and  the  latter  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River,  five  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. These  forts  were  garrisoned  by  troops  from  Great  Britain,  and,  promising  security, 
settlements  rapidly  extended  in  that  direction.  They  served  to  awe  the  Indian  nations, 
and  peace  might  have  been  always  secured,  had  the  white  people  exercised  ordinary  pru- 
dence. But  one  rash  act  scattered  the  power  of  treaties  to  the  wind,  and  lighted  the 
flames  of  war  along  the  Carolina  frontier. 

In  1757,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Lyttleton  (afterward  Lord  Wescott), 
while  a  large  party  of  the  Cherokees,  who  had  been  assisting  the  English  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  were  returning  home,  they  took  possession  of  some  horses  from  the  back  settlers 
of  Virginia.  The  white  people  pursued  them,  killed  a  number  of  warriors,  and  took  several 
captive.  This  violence  exasperated  the  Indians,  and  they  retaliated  by  scalping  every  white 
man  whom  they  met.  Parties  of  young  warriors  fell  upon  the  border  settlements  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  war  was  kindled  along  the  whole  frontier.  Lyttleton  called  the  Carolinians 
to  arms.  The  Cherokee  chiefs  were  alarmed,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Charleston  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  English.  Lasting  friendship  might  have  been  at  once  secured  had 
not  Lyttleton  indiscreetly  refused  to  listen.  He  collected  fourteen  hundred  men  upon  the 
Congaree,  conducted  the  Cherokee  delegation  thither,  under  guard,  and,  extorting  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  alliance,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  afler  sending  to  Fort  George  twenty-two 
hostages,  whom  he  had  demanded  for  the  delivery  of  the  warriors  who  had  desolated  the 
border  settlements.  The  Cherokees  were  very  indignant,  and  the  governor  had  scarcely 
reached  his  capital,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  fourteen  white  people  had  been  mur^ 
dered  within  a  mile  of  Fort  George.  Soon  the  Cherokees  surrounded  that  fortress,  led  on 
by  Occonastota,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  English.  Per- 
ceiving the  power  of  his  arms  to  be  vain,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Withdrawing  his 
warriors,  he  spread  them  in  ambush,  and  while  conferring  with  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison and  two  other  oflicers,  whom  he  had  decoyed  to  the  margin  of  a  stream  by  expressions 
of  friendship,  he  gave  a  signal,  and  instantly  they  were  surrounded  by  armed  savages.  The 
commander  was  slain,  and  the  other  two  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  garrison 
proceeded  to  put  the  hostages  in  irons.  They  made  a  deadly  resistance,  and  were  all  slain. 
This  event  maddened  the  whole  Indian  nation,  and,  with  gleaming  hatchets,  they  swept 
along  the  Carolina  frontier  like  the  scythe  of  Death.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered  without  mercy ;  and  the  war-belt  was  sent  to  the  Catawbas  and  other  tribes, 
inviting  them  to  confederate  for  the  extermination  of  the  English. 

About  this  time,  Charleston  was  severely  scourged  by  the  small-pox,  and  was  too  weak 
to  send  eflicient  succor  to  the  frontiers.  Lyttleton  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and,  sailing  for  that  island  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  by  William  Bull,  a  native  Caro- 
linian. Bull  sent  to  Vixginia  and  North  Carolina  for  aid,  and  those  states  furnished  seven 
troops  of  rangers  for  the  service.  These,  with  the  British  regulars  under  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery (allerward  Earl  of  Eglinton),  sent  from  Canada  by  General  Amherst,  marched  into  the 

>  Fort  Prince  6«orge  was  a  strong  work.  It  was  qnadrangular,  with  an  earthen  rampart  six  feet  high, 
open  which  stockades  were  placed.  Aroand  it  was  a  ditch,  and  it  had  a  natural  glacis  on  two  sides.  At 
each  angle  was  a  bastion,  on  which  four  small  cannons  were  mounted.  It  contained  barracks  for  a  hund- 
red men.  • 
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Indian  country.    Before  proceeding,  Montgomery  rendezvoused  at  Monk's  Corner, «^ 
^  '  near  Charleston,  where  volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard.     The  Cherokees  were 

advised  of  these  preparations  for  invading  their  territory,  and  were  at  first  uneasy.  Their 
beautiful  domain  spread  out  between  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  was  fenced  in 
by  rugged  mountains.  They  had  then  sixty-four  towns  and  villages,  and  u'pon  an  emer- 
gency could  call  six  thousand  warriors  to  the  field.  Reflecting  upon  this  force,  they  felt 
strong.  Montgomery,  with  only  two  thousand  men,  proceeded  against  the  Indians.  In  sev- 
eral engagements  he  chastised  them  severely,  and  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince 
George,  then  closely  invested  by  the  red  warriors.  The  Indians  fled  at  his  approach  toward 
the  secure  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  morasses,  and  hither  Montgomery  pursued  them. 
The  wilderness  was  vast  and  fearful  over  which  he  marched,  and  the  streams  to  be  forded 
were  oilen  deep  and  turbid.  The  enemy  finally  made  a  stand  at  Etchoee,  the  nearest  town 
of  their  middle  settlements.  Within  five  miles  of  this  village  a  severe  battle  was  feoght. 
The  Cherokees  fell  back  slowly  before  the  cold  bayonet ;  and  when  they  saw  the  English 
pressing  toward  the  town,  they  fled  thither  precipitately,  to  save  their  women  and  children. 
Montgomery,  feeling  unsafe  in  that  far  ofl*and  desolate  region,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  Greorge, 
and  from  thence  toward  Charleston.  All  the  way  to  the  populous  settlements,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  Indians,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  only 
half  accomplished.  Montgomery  and  his  regulars  soon  afterward  returned  to  New  York. 
While  this  retreat  was  in  progress,  the  distant  post  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee, 
was  invested  by  the  Cherokees.  The  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  was  daily  melting  away 
by  famine.  The  Virginia  Rangers  attempted  its  relief,  but  without  success.  The  garrison 
finally  surrendered.  Safe  guidance  to  the  frontier  settlements,  with  ammunition  and  other 
baggage  was  promised  them  ;  but  they  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  on  their  way,  when 
their  guides  forsook  them,  and  another  body  of  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  twenty-six 
of  them.  A  few  escaped,  and  Stuart,  their  commander,  and  some  others,  remained  captives 
a  long  time. 

The  Cherokees  were  now  willing  to  treat  for'  peace,  but  the  French  had  sent  emiasaries 
among  them,  who  kept  their  fears  and  animosities  constantly  excited.  Soon  the  war  was 
renewed  with  all  its  former  violence,  while  Carolina  was  left  almost  wholly  to  her  own  re- 
sources. She  raised  a  provincial  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  gave  the  command 
to  Colonel  Middleton,  a  brave  and  accomplished  oflicer.  Among  his  subordinates  were 
Henry  Laurens,  Francis  Marion,  William  Moultrie,  Isaac  Huger,  and  Andrew  Pickens,  all 
of  whom  were  very  distinguished  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  their  first  mil- 
itary school,  and  the  lessons  they  were  there  taught  were  very  useful  in  a  subsequent  hour 
of  need.  When  this  little  band  was  ready  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country.  Colonel 
James  Grant,  with  the  regiments  formerly  commanded  by  Montgomery,  landed  at  Charles- 
.  .  ^.  .«  ton.b  The  united  forces  of  Grant  and  Middleton,  with  some  of  the  Chickasaw 
and  Catawba  Indians  as  allies,  in  all  twenty-six  hundred  men,  reached  Fort 
e  Jane  7.  PriQce  Gcorgc  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  Nine  days  afterward^^  they  advanced 
toward  Etchoee,  where,  upon  the  ground  where  Montgomery  fought  them,  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees  were  gathered.  Well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  now  well  supplied  by 
the  French,  they  presented  a  formidable  front.  They  also  had  the  advantage  of  superior 
position,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  was  severe  and  bloody.  For  three  hours  the  conflict 
raged  in  that  deep  wilderness  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  deadly  bayonet,  in  the  hands  of  des- 
perate men,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians,  that  they  gave  way.  Inch  by  inch  they 
fell  back,  until  finally,  completely  overpowered,  they  fled,  hotly  pursued  by  their  conquerors. 
How  many  were  slain  is  not  known ;  the  English  lost  nearly  sixty  men.  Like  Sullivan 
in  the  Seneca  country,  Grant  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  torch.  Etchoee  was  laid  in 
ashes ;  the  cornfields  and  granaries  were  destroyed,  and  the  wretched  people  were  driven  to 
the  barren  mountains.*  So  terrible  was  the  punishment,  that  the  name  of  Grant  was  to 
them  a  synonym  for  devastation, 

'  Marion,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Weems,  n^ntioned  the  wanton  destraction  of  the  corn,  then  in  full  ear. 
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By  this  victory,  the  spirit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  broken,  and  the  French,  whose 
machinations  had  urged  them  to  continued  hostilities,  were  hated  and  despised  by  them. 
Through  the  venerable  sachem,  Attakuliakulia,  who  had  remained  a  friend  of  the  white 
people,  the  chiefs  of  the  Nation  humbly  sued  for  peace.  **  The  Great  Spirit,''  said  the  old 
man,  •*  is  the  father  of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian ;  as  we  all  live  in  one  land,  let  us 
all  live  as  one  people."  His  words  of  counsel  were  heeded ;  a  treaty  of  amity  was  con- 
cluded, and  a  bloody  war  was  ended.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  English  and 
French,  was  concluded  in  1763,  and,  except  the  feeble  Spaniards  on  the  South,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  no  enemies  of  the  English  thereafter  to  excite  them  to  war. 

From  1761,  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced,  the  Indians  upon  the  Carolina 
and  Georgia  frontiers  were  generally  quiet  and  peaceful.  Pursuant  to  the  secret  instructions 
Which  the  royal  governors  received  from  the  British  ministry,  to  band  the  Indians  against 
the  colonists,  Tory  emissaries  went  up  from  the  sea-board  and  excited  the  Cherokees  and 
their  neighbors  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  Among  the  roost  active  and  influential  of  these 
emissaries  of  the  crown  was  John  Stuart,  a  Scotchman,  and  at  that  time  his  majesty's  Indian 
agent  for  the  Southern  colonies.'  Stuart  arranged  a  plan  with  Wright,  Campbell,  Martin, 
Dun  more,  and  other  royal  governors,  to  land  a  British  army  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
which,  uniting  with  the  Indians  and  Tories,  might  invade  the  state  at  an  interior  point, 
while  a  fleet  should  blockade  its  harbors,  and  land  an  invading  army  on  the  sea-board. 
This  plan  was  discovered  by  the  Carolinians,  but  not  in  time  entirely  to  defeat  it ;  for,  when 
Parker  and  Clinton  made  their  attack  upon  Charleston,*  the  Cherokees  commenced  .  j^^ «» 
a  series  of  massacres  upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  province.  Already  a  few  ^776. 
stockade  forts  had  been  erected  in  that  section,  and  to  these  the  terrified  borderers  fled  for 
safety.  Colonel  Williamson,  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  upper  country,  raised  about  five  hundred  true  men,  and  in  his  first  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  in  which  he  took  some  prisoners,  discovered  thirteen  white  men,  Tories,  disguised 
as  savages,  and  wielding  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  The  indignation  excited 
against  these  men  extended  to  their  class,  and  this  discovery  was  the  beginning  of  those 
bloody  scenes  between  bands  of  Whigs  and  Tories  which  characterized  many  districts  of 
South  Carolina.  The  domestic  feuds  which  ensued  were  pregnant  with  horrid  results ;  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  usurped  the  blessed  image  of  Gt>d  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  made  them 
brutes,  with  fearful  power  to  be  brutal. 

When  intelligence  of  the  afiTair  at  Charleston  reached  the  interior,  the  patriots  were  en- 
couraged, and  Williamson  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  daily  augmenting.  With  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack an  Indian  and  Tory  force  at  Oconoree  Creek.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  himself 
and  companions  narrowly  escaped  destruction.     His  horse  was  shot  under  him  ;  his  squad- 

and  said,  **  I  saw  every  where  around  the  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian  children,  where  they  had  lately  play- 
ed under  the  shelter  of  the  rustling  corn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  np  'With  joy  to  the  swelling 
shocks,  and  gladdened  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the  coming  winter.  When  we  are 
gone,  thought  I,  they  will  return,  and,  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly 
rain  poured  over  their  homes,  and  the  happy  fields  where  they  had  so  often  played.  *  Who  did  this  ?'  they 
will  ask  their  mothers.     *'  The  white  people ;  the  Christians  did  it !'  will  be  the  reply." 

*  John  Stuart  ^ame  to  Anierioa  with  Oglethorpe,  probably  with  the  Highlanders  under  Mlntosh,  the 
father  of  General  Laohlin  M*Intosh,  of  the  Revolution,  who  settled  upon  the  Alalamahaw,  and  called  the 
place  New  Inverness.  The  Indians  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  dress  and  character  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  to  thu  circumstance  is  attributed  Stuart*s  influence  among  them.  Stuart  went  to  Charleston ;  became 
Indian  agent ;  married  Miss  Fen  wick,  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  province,  and  finally 
became  one  of  the  king's  council.  He  lived  in  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Wadd  and  Orange  Streets. 
Charleston,  now  (1851)  owned  by  William  Carson,  Esq.  He  had  commanded  a  corps  on  Cumberland  1st 
and,  who  gallantly  repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  his  popniarity  which 
led  up  to  the  civil  station  that  he  held  in  council.  He  chose  the  royal  side  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  to  him  was  attributed  all  of  the  difliculties  with  the  Indians  upon  the  frontier  during  the  first  year  of 
that  struggle.  Alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  St.  Augustine.  His  estate  was  confiscated.  He 
died  in  England.  His  son,  Sir  John  Stuart,  became  a  distinguished  general  in  the  British  army.- 
Johnson's  Draditiom  of  ike  RtvoltUion,  page  107. 
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ipn  were  thrown  into  diaorder ;  and  but  for  the  skill  and  ooolnew  of  Colonel  Hammond  in 
rallying  them,  they  would  have  been  routed,  and  many  slain.  They  were  viotorioos,  and 
shortly  after  this  event,  Williamson  marched,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  lay  waste  the 
Cherokee  country.  Again  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  in  a  narrow  defile  among  the  rugged 
mountains,  near  the  present  town  of  Franklin.  From  the  rocky  heights,  and  from  behind 
the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  twelve  hundred  warriors,  with  some  Tories,  poured  a  destnictive 
fire  upon  the  Whigs.  But  again  the  Indians  were  repuked,  and  Williamson  pressed  for- 
ward cautiously  but  efficiently  in  the  work  of  conquest  and  desolation.  The  valleys  were 
smiling  with  crops  of  com,  and  numerous  villages  dotted  the  water^wurses.  Towns  were 
laid  in  ashes ;  the  standing  corn  was  trampled  down .  and  destroyed ;  and  over  all  the  In- 
dian  settlements  eastward  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  the  broom  6f  desolation  swept  with 
terrible  efiect.  The  destruction  of  food  invited  famine  to  a  revel,  and,  to  avoid  starvation, 
five  hundred  warriors  crossed  the  Savannah  and  fled  to  the  Loyalists  in  Florida. 

In  the  mean  while.  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  force  fully  equal  to 
Williamson's,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  proceeded  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  laying  waste  the  Indian  country  on  the  line  of  his  march.  There  he 
joined  Williamson  on  the  fourteenth  of  September.  The  work  of  destruction  being  com- 
pleted, Rutherford  returned  to  Salisbury  in  October,  where  he  disbanded  his  troops.  The 
conquest  was  consummate.  The  Cherokees  sued  for  peace,  but  they  had  no  Attakullakulla> 
to  intercede  for  them,  for  he  had  gone  down  into  silence.  They  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  most  abject  humiliation,  and  to  cede  to  South  Carolina  all  their  lands  beyond  the  monnt- 
ains  of  Unacaya,  now  comprised  within  the  fertile  districts  of  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Pickens,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  the  Saluda,  and  the  Ennoree.* 

Only  once  again  did  the  Cherokees  lifl  the  hatchet,  during  the  war.  In  1781,  British 
emissaries  induced  them  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  With  a  large  number  of  disguised 
white  men,  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  in  Ninety-Six,  massacred  some  families,  and  burned 
their  houses.  General  Pickens,  with  a  party  of  militia,  penetrated  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  he  burned  thirteen  of  their  villages,  killed  more  than  forty 
of  the  Indians,  and  took  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners.  They  sued  for  peace,  promised 
never  to  listen  to  the  British  again,  and  from  that  time  they  remained  quiet.* 

The  spirit  of  the  North  Carolina  Regulators  was  infused  into  the  back  settlers  of  South 
Carolina,  beyond  the  Broad  River,  and  about  1769,  the  leading  mem  of  that  region  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  To  suppress  their  rising  power  and  importance,  the  governor 
employed  a  man  of  low  habits,  but  of  haughty  demeanor,  named  Scovill,  to  go  thither  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  province.  He  gave  him  the  c(»nmission  of  colonel,  and,  with  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  a  narrow  mind,  he  used  rigorous  measures,  instead  of  evincing  forbearance  and 
a  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  sufferings  which  they  endured  made  them  reprobate  all  govern- 
ment, and  when  asked  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Congress,  they  refused,  on  the  ground  that  all 
congresses  or  instruments  of  government  are  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  These  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Tory  ascendency  in  that  section  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and 
before  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  became  distinctive  appellations,  the  name  of  Scovill- 
ites  was  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  Republicans.  There  were  also  many  Dutch  set- 
tlers between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  who  had  received  bounty  lands  from  the  king. 
-        « 

^  Moultrie,  Ramsay,  Simma,  Johnsoo. 

'  A  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  now  in  existence,  occupy  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  remnant  of  them  remain  in  North  Carolina,  at  a  place  called  Qualla  Town,  in  Haywood  county.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  when  the  general  emigration  of  their  nation  took  place.  They  have  a  tract  of 
seyenty-two  thousand  acres  of  land.  Almost  every  adult  can  read  in  the  Cherokee  language,  and  most  of 
them  understand  English.  They  manulaoture  all  their  necessaries ;  have  courts,  lawyers,  and  judges  of  their 
own,  and  have  all  the  political  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  state.  They  are  sober,  industrioos,  and  relig- 
ious. Their  present  business  chief  (1851)  is  William  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  senator  from  that  district  (50th). 
The  Qualla  Town  Cherokees  exhibit  some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity.  In  1850,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Smoot,  while  on  an  official  visit  there,  saw  KaloUeKf  who  was  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
His  wife  "  went  out  like  a  candle,"  as  Kahsteh  sa|d,  the  year  before,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
five  years.     It  is  said  that  people  one  hundred  years  old  are  not  uncommon  there. 
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Government  eaiissaries  persuaded  these  settlers  to  believe  that  an  espousal  of  the  rebel  cause 
would  be  the  sure  precursor  of  the  loss  of  their  lands.  These  augmented  the  loyal  popula- 
tion when  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  make  a  political  decision.  Still  another 
class,  the  Scotch-Irish  Protestants,  had  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  these,  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude,  adhered  to  the  royal  government.  Over  all  these.  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  royal  governor  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  unbounded  influence,  and  prob- 
ably in  not  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  loyalty  more  rampant  and  uncompromising  than 
in  South  Carolina.  Many,  whose  feelings  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  opposers  of  royal 
rule,  were  urged  by  self-interest  to  remain  quiet ;  for  they  felt  secure  in  person  and  property 
under  present  circumstances,  and  feared  the  result  of  commotion.  Thus  active  and  passive 
loyalty  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the  real  patriotism  of  South  Carolina ;  and  yet,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  state,  the  Tories  were  outnumbered  by  the  Whigs,  except  in  the  section  we  are 
now  considering,  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  The  inhabitants  there  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  furnish  men  and  arms  for  the  army  of  Congress,  nor  to  sign  the  American 
Association. 

Early  in  1776,  William  Henry  Drayton,'  Colonel  William  Thomson,  Colonel  Joseph 
Kershaw,  and  Reverend  William  Tennent,  were  sent  by  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Charleston 
into  that  district,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  natare  of  the  dispute.  Emissaries  of  govern- 
ment counteracted  their  influence  by  persuading  the  people  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board desired  to  get  their  tea  free  of  duty,  while  those  in  the  interior  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  high  rate  for  salt,  osnaburgs,  and  other  imported  necessaries.  The  baneful  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  mutual  distrust  were  sown  broad-cast  among  the  settlers.  The  men  of  each 
party  banded  together  in  fear  of  the  violence  of  the  other,  and  soon  opposing  camps  were 
Ibrmed.  Moderate  men  endeavored  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  a  conference  of  their  respect- 
ive leaders  was  finally  efiected.  A  treaty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  agreed  to,  and  for  a 
while  agitation  almost  ceased.  But  restless  spirits  were  busy.  Among  these,  Robert  and 
Patrick  Cunningham,'  Tory  leaders,  were  the  most  active,  and  they  soon  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  party  suspicion  and  animosity.  By  their  machinations,  it  was  aroused  to  wakeful- 
ness. The  Whigs,  fearful  of  Robert  Cunningham's  influence,  seized  and  conveyed  him  to 
Charleston,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  His  brother  Patrick  raised  a  force  to  attempt  a 
rescue. 

At  about  this  time,  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  on  its  way  as  a  present  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  was  seized  by  these  Loyalists.  This  excited  the  already  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  to  more  eflicient  measures.  Colonel  Williamson  (the  same  officer  who  chas- 
tised the  Cherokees),  with  a  party  of  patriots,  was  sent  to  regain  the  powder.  They  seized 
Patrick  Cunningham,  the  leader,  when  the  Tories  gathered  in  strength,  and  drove  Will* 
iamson  into  a  stockade  fort  at  Ninety-Six.  After  remaining  there  some  days,  an  agreement 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  concluded,  and  both  parties  dispersed  to  their  homes. 


'  Mr.  Drayton  vras,  at  this  time,  quite  a  yoang  man,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Sonth 
Carolina.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Governor  Ball.  When  Republican  principles  began  to  work  up  to  the 
snrfaoe,  and  become  visible  at  the  South,  in  1771,  his  pen  was  employed  on  the  side  of  government,  in  op- 
position to  Christopher  Gadsden  and  others.  These  essays  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  was  appointed  one  of  Governor  Bull's  council.  As  the  Revolution  advanced  to  a  crisis,  Dray- 
ion  saw  the  injustice  of  Great  Britain,  and  espoused  the  Republican  cause.  He  became  a  favorite  of  the 
people,  and,  while  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress,  he  died  in  their  service  in  1779. 

*  Robert  Cunningham  was  an  Irish  settler  in  the  District  of  Ninety-Six,  now  Abboville,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  judge  in  1770.  After  his  release,  in  1776,  he  removed  to  Charleston.  In  1780,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  to  command  the  Loyalists  of  that  province.  His  estate  was  confiscated  in 
1782,  and  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  province  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  where  he  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The  British  government  indemnified 
him  for  his  losses,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  His  brother  Patrick  was  depnty  surveyor  of  the  colony  in 
1769.  He  received  the  commission  of  colonel,  under  Robert,  in  1780.  His  property,  also,  was  confis- 
cated in  1782,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Florida.  The  South  Carolina  Legblatore  afterward 
treated  him  leniently,  and  restored  a  part  of  his  property.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
by  his  Tory  friends.     He  died  in  1794. 

11.  T  T 
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The  treaty  at  Ninety-Six  was  soon  violated  by  the  Tories,  when  the  Provincial  Congresa, 
resolving  no  longer  to  rely  upon  words,  sent  a  large  body  of  militia  and  newly-raised  regulars, 
under  Colonels  Richardson'  and  Thomson,'  to  apprehend  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
seized  the  powder,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  to  suppress  the  present  and  future 
insurrections.'  They  were  joined  by  seven  hundred  militia  from  North  Carolina,  under 
Colonels  Thomas  Polk  and  Griffith  Kutherford,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  regolars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  James  Martin.  This  was  a  wise  step.  It  gave  the  Tories  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  friends  of  government,  and  entirely  destroyed  their  organization. 
Colonel  Richardson  used  his  discretionary  powers  with  mildness.  The  most  obstinate  lead- 
ers were  seized  and  carried  to  Charleston.  Quiet  was  restored,  and  the  Loyalists  made  no 
demonstration  of  moment  until  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  when  a  considerable  party 
arose  in  favor  of  the  royal  government,  having  for  their  leader  Colonel  Boyd,  who  had  been 
secretly  employed  by  the  British  government  to  head  the  Tories.  These  were  routed  and 
dispersed  at  Kettle  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  This  event 
will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafler.  From  that  time  until  the  British  took  possession  of 
Charleston,  in  1780,  the  Tones  remained  rather  quiet  upon  their  plantations.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1780,  Colonel  Williams  (who  was  killed  at  King's  Mountain  a  few 
weeks  afterward),  with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Clarke,  attacked  quite  a  large  body  of  British 
under  Colonel  Innis  and  Major  Eraser,  near  Musgrove's  Mill,  upon  the  Ennoree  River,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Laurens's  District.  Many  Tories  were  collected  there,  and  were 
joined  on  the  seventeenth  by  Innis  and  Fraser.  The  whole  force  was  about  three  hundred 
strong,  and  were  encamped  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  they  commanded  a  bad, 
rocky  ford.  The  Americans,  whose  force  was  much  less,  took  post  upon  the  north  side, 
upon  a  small  creek  which  empties  into  the  Ennoree  just  below  the  Spartanburg  line,  about 
two  miles  above  Musgrove's  Mill.  It  was  agreed  that  Williams  should  have  the  chief 
command.  He  drew  up  his  little  army  in  ambush,  in  a  semicircle  within  a  wood,  and  then 
proceeded  to  entice  his  enemy  across  the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  took  a  few  picked  men, 
appeared  at  the  ford,  and  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  Innis 
immediately  crossed  the  ford  to  dislodge  the  **  rebels."  Williams  and  his  party  retreated, 
hotly  pursued  by  Innis  until  within  the  area  of  the  patriot  ambuscade,  when  a  single  shot 
by  Colonel  Shelby  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  With  a  loud  shoat,  the  concealed  Americans 
arose,  and  within  two  minutes  the  Tories  were  completely  surrounded.  Colonel  Innis  was 
slightly  wounded,  but  with  the  larger  part  of  his  regulars  he  escaped.  Major  Fraaer  was 
killed,  with  eighty-five  others.     Colonel  Clary,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  escaped,  but 

^  Richard  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  land-snrveyor  at  the  time 
when  Washington  was  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  afterward  settled  in  old  Craven  county,  in  Sooth 
Carolina ;  and  during  the  Indian  border  wars,  he  commanded  a  regiment.  As  a  representative  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Richardson  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Republican  Consti- 
tution for  that  state.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  in  his  Southern  campaigns,  and  with  that  officer  be- 
came a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  at  which  time  he  was  a  brigadier.  With  others,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, from  whence  he  returned  in  September  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  soon  died  at  his  residence,  near 
Salisbury,  in  Sumter  District,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-six  years.  Soon  ailer  his  death,  Tarleton  occu- 
pied his  bouse,  and,  believing  the  family  plate  was  buried  with  him,  had  his  body  disinterred.  When  be 
was  about  leaving,  that  cruel  man  applied  the  torch  to  the  house  with  his  own  hand,  avowing  his  determ- 
ination to  make  it  the  "  funeral  pile  of  the  widow  and  her  three  young  rebeh^  His  son,  James  B.,  was  aft- 
erward governor  of  South  Carolina. — See  Johnson's  Traditiont^  ^c,  page  158. 

'  William  Thomson  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  relative  of  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1727,  and,  while  a  child,  was  taken  to  Orange- 
burg District,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  3d  regiment,  called 
the  Rangers.  With  his  regiment,  he  fought  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776.  He  was  with  Gen- 
eral Howe  in  Georgia,  and  served  under  the  command  of  D'Estaing  at  Savannah.  He  behaved  gallantly, 
and  sufTered  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  At  its  close,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at  Belleville, 
near  Fort  Motte,  mentioned  on  page  687,  with  shattered  health  and  fortune.  There  he  continued  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  indigo  planter,  which  he  began  before  the  war,  until  1796,  when  declining  health  induced  him 
to  go  to  medicinal  springs  in  Virginia.  He  died  there  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  of  that  year, 
at  Uie  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

*  Instructions  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  Colonel  Richardson. 
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moat  of  hii  men  were  made  priwnen.  The  Americans  lost  Tour  men  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  After  this  victory,  Williams,  with  the  prisoDers,  encamped  at  the  Ceilar  Spring, 
in  Spartanburg  District,  and  frora  thence  proceeded  to  Charlotte.  Williams  and  Clarke 
returned  to  the  western  frontier,  &nd  the  priioiiera,  under  Major  Hammond,  marched  to  Hil]*> 
borough. 

General  Sumter,'  after  bi(  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek,  on  the  Catawba, 
in  August,  1780,*  collected  a  small 
volunteer  force  at  Sugar  Creek.     Al- 
though,  when  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden 
was  efiected,  there  was  no  regular  army  in  the 
field  in  South  Carolina  for  three  months,  Sumter 
with  his  Tolunteera,  maintained  a  warfare,  and 
kept  up  the  ipirit  of  liberty  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Broad  Kiver  and  vicinity  for  a  long  time. 
He  crossed  that  stream,  and  by  rapid  marches 
ranged  the  country  watered  by  the  Ennoree  and 
Tyger  Kivers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Broad 
His  men  were  all  mounted.     They  would  itrike 
a  blow  in  one  place  to-day ;  to-morrow,  their 
L  power  would  be  felt  far  distant.     Marion  was  en- 
'  gaged,  at  the  same  lime,  in  similar  service  in  the 
lower  country ;  while  Clarke  and   Twiggs  of 
Georgia,  and  Williams,  Pickens,  and  others  of 
Ninety-Six,  were  equally  active.     The  utmost 
vigilance  of  Cotnwallii,  then  at  Winnsborough, 
was  necewary  to  maintain  a  communication  be- 
.   tween  his  various  posts.      While  Tarlelon  waa 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  find,  fight,  and  subdue 
Marion,  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  then  making  his  valor  felt  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Santee, 
Corawaltit  perceived  the  operation!  of  Sumter  with  alarm.     Ho  surmised  (what  was  really 
the  fact)  that  Sumter  designed  to  attack  his  fort  at  Ninety-Six  ;  be  accordingly  detached  Ma- 
jor Wemyis,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  to  surprise  the  partisan,  then  on  the  east  ude  of  the 
Broad  River,  at  Fish  Dam  Ford,  in  Chester  District,  fifiy-tbree  miles  from  Camden.     Wemysa, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  well-mounted  men,  reached  the  vicinity  on  the  evening  of    ^ 
the  eighth  of  November.)*    Fearing  Sumter  might  be  apprised  of  his  proximity  before 
morning,  and  cross  the  river,  Wemyss  resolved  to  attack  him  at  midnight,  and  immediately 
formed  his  corps  for  battle.     At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be  ruihed  upon  Sumter's 
camp.     That  vigilant  officer  was  prepared  to  receive  him.     Colonel  Taylor,  who  commanded 
Sumter's  advanced  guard,  had  taken  particular  precautions.     The  horses  were  all  saddled 
and  bridled,  ready  to  retreat  or  pursue,  as  circumstances  might  require.     This  preparation 
astonished  the  British,  for  they  believed  their  approach  was  unknown.     As  soon  as  they  were 

'  Tbomas  Sumler  wu  one  of  tbe  Soatb  Carolina  palrioci  eatlle<<t  in  the  fletJ.  Of  hi*  early  life  and  hab- 
iu  very  liltle  is  known.  In  March,  1 776,  he  vaa  a  lieutenanl  colonel  of  a  regio'Bn'  of  riflemen.  A^rlhe 
(all  oT  CharleatoD,  in  1780,  when  a  partisan  warTare  wu  oarried  on  in  (be  CarolinaK,  Sumler  be;[Bn  lo  dif- 
play  thoM  powers  wbioh  made  him  m>  rennwnM].  Governor  Rattedpe.  peroeivin^  hia  merits,  promolnl  him 
to  brigadier  of  militia.  Hia  battles  at  Rocky  Mannt  and  Handling  Rorlc  gave  him  great  eclat.  He  waa 
delealed  b;  Tarleton  at  Fiabing  Creek,  on  ihe  Catawba,  just  tSirr  ibe  nnrortunaie  battle  near  Camden. 
With  a  few  aurvivon,  and  other  talunleers,  he  crossed  the  Broad  River,  ranged  the  dislricla  upon  its  west- 
ern banks,  and  on  Ihe  eighib  oT  November,  1780,  defeated  Colonel  Wemfss,  who  bad  allackod  bia  camp. 
He  afterward  dereated  Tarleton  at  Blaoksiocke.  Samier  wai  wonnded,  but  was  able  lo  lake  (be  Held  early 
in  February,  1781.  While  Greene  was  relrealing  belbre  Comwallis,  Sumler,  witb  Marion,  was  humbling 
Brilish  mrrisons  in  the  lower  coonlry.  He  continued  in  active  service  during  the  whole  campaign  of  1781. 
Ill  health  caused  bim  to  leave  the  army  before  tbe  close  of  the  war.  He  served  a  long  time  in  Ihe  Con> 
greM  tf  tbe  United  States  He  died  at  bis  residence  at  Statesburg,  near  Bradford  Springs,  in  Sumter  Dis- 
trict, uo  the  lint  of  June,  1S32,  al  tbe  rentarkable  age  of  ninety-eigbt  years. 
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within  rifle  shot,  Sumter  gave  a  signal ;  a  deadly  volley  ensued,  and  twenty- three  of  the 
enemy  were  laid  dead  upon  the  field.  The  British  recoiled,  but  rallying  in  a  moment,  they 
renewed  the  attack.  A  hot  skirmish  ensued,  when  the  British  gave  way  and  retreated 
precipitately,  leaving  their  commander  (who  was  wounded  at  the  first  attack),  with  many 
slain  and  wounded  comrades,  upon  the  field.  Major  Wemyss  was  found  the  next  morning*, 
bleeding  profusely.  The  blood  was  stanched,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  guilty  of 
various  cruelties  toward  the  Whigs,  and  in  his  pocket  was  a  list  of  houses  he  had  burned, 
Sumter  treated  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Charleston  on  parole. 

Sumter  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Broad  River,  for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  his  design 
upon  Ninety-Six.  He  had  agreed  with  Colonels  Clarke,  Twiggs,  and  others,  from  Georgia, 
to  join  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  Broad  River,  and  proceed  to  invest  that  post.  For  the 
purpose  of  covering  this  expedition,  and  deceiving  the  British,  he  first  approached  and  men- 
aced  Camden,  and  then  wheeling,  by  forced  marches  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  and  joined 
Clarke  and  his  associates  between  the  Tyger  and  Ennoree.  Sumter  took  the  command  of 
the  whole,  and  had  crossed  the  Ennoree,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  Tarleton.  Cornwal- 
lis,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-Six,  had  recalled  that  ofilicer  from  the  expedition  against 
Marion,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Sumter.  With  his  usual 
celerity,  Tarleton  soon  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and,  pushing  up  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ennoree,  attempted  to  gain  Sumter's  rear.  A  deserter  from  the  British  infantry  informed 
that  ofi^cer  of  the  approach  and  design  of  Tarleton,  and  he  immediately  ordered  a  retreat. 
Backward  they  turned,  but  so  near  was  the  enemy,  that,  while  crossing  the  Ennoree,  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Americans  were  handled  roughly  by  Tarleton's  van.  They  escaped, 
however,  with  a  trifling  loss.  Sumter  continued  his  retreat  until  he  reached  the  plantation 
of  Blackslocks,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Tyger  River  (in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Union  District),  still  closely  pursued  by  Tarleton.  That  place  appeared  favorable  for  a 
small  force  to  do  battle,  and  Sumter  resolved  there  to  face  his  pursuers,  maintain  his  ground 
during  the  day,  if  possible,  and,  if  compelled  to  retreat,  to  cross  the  river  at  night.     Tarleton 

•  Nov.  ao     ^^^  ^^^  approach  as  early  as  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 

1780.  afternoon,^  when,  with  about  four  hundred  of  his  command,  he  appeared  near 
Blackstocks's.  He  was  in  such  haste  to  overtake  Sumter  before  he  should  cross  the  Tyger, 
that  he  pressed  forward  without  waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  force.  He  found  the 
Americans  upon  a  hill  near  Blackstocks's  house,  ready  for  battle  and  determined  to  fight. 
Major  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  acted  as  Sumter's  volunteer  aid  on  that  occasion,  assisted 
him  essentially  in  the  proper  formation  of  his  troops,  and  in  directing  their  movements. 

•  In  Sumter's  front  was  a  very  steep  bank,  with  a  small  rivulet  at  its  base,  a  fence,  and 
some  brushwood.  His  rear,  and  part  of  his  right  flank,  was  upon  Tyger  River ;  his  left 
was  covered  by  a  large  log-barn.  Tarleton  took  position  upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and, 
believing  the  victory  for  himself  quite  sure,  he  leisurely  prepared  to  attack  the  Americans, 
as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  his  command  should  arrive.  When  Sumter  perceived  that  the 
whole  of  Tarleton's  force  was  not  with  him,  he  determined  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  He  issued  his  orders  hastily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  troops  descend- 
ed suddenly  from  the  hill,  and  poured  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  British.  The  latter  met 
the  unexpected  shock  with  great  valor,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  American  riflemen  with 
bayonets.  These  fell  back  in  good  order,  when  a  reserve  of  riflemen,  with  a  second  volley, 
slew  many  of  the  British,  and  repulsed  the  remainder.  Tarleton,  now  observing  the  peril 
of  his  little  army,  charged  directly  up  the  hill  with  his  cavalry.  The  Americans  stood  firm, 
and,  making  sure  aim  with  their  rifles,  drove  the  cavalry  back  beyond  the  rivulet.  Tarle- 
ton, amazed  at  the  result,  drew  ofi'his  whole  force,  then,  wheeling  his  cavalry,  made  a  furi- 
ous charge  upon  Sumter's  left  flank,  where  the  hill  was  less  precipitous.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  under  Twiggs  and  Jackson,  who, 
like  veterans  of  many  wars,  stood  firm,  and  made  a  noble  resistance  for  a  long  time,'  until 

^  (.  olonel  (afterward  General)  James  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia, 
written  many  years  subsequent  to  the  war  (the  original  of  which  is  in  possession  of  H.  C.  Baird,  Esq.,  of 
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hoof,  and  saber,  and  pistol,  bore  too  hard  upon  them,  and  they  gave  way.  At  that  moment, 
the  rifles  of  a  reserve,  under  Colonel  Winn,  and  a  sharp  fire  from  the  log-barn,  decided  the 
day.  Tarleton  fled,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  upon  the  field.  Of  these,  more  than  ninety 
were  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  only  three  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Among  the  latteif  was  General  Sumter,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  breast 
early  in  the  action,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear,  when  Colonel  Twiggs  assumed  the  command. 
Though  Sumter's  wound  was  severe,  and  kept  him  from  the  field  for  several  months  after- 
ward, it  did  not  completely  disable  him  at  the  time.  Without  waiting  for  the  remainder 
of  Tarleton's  force  to  come  up,  Sumter,  as  soon  as  he  had  buried  the  dead,  and  made  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy  as  comfortable  as  possible,  forded  the  swift-flowing  Tyger,  bearing  his 
wounded  on  litters,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Broad  River,  where 
a  large  portion  of  his  followers  separated,  some  to  go  home,  others  to  join  new  commanders. 
He  proceeded  into  North  Carolina,  and  remained  there  until  his  wounds  were  healed.  The 
Georgians  turned  westward,  and  marched  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  toward  Ninety- 
Six.  The  valorous  achievements  of  Sumter  (several  more  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
hereaAer)  during  the  campaign  of  1780  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the  Carolina  Game- 
cock, Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  troublesome  of  his  enemies. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1781,  Congress  passed  a  very  complimentary  resolution  of 
thanks  to  him  and  his  men,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  his  victory  at  Hanging  Rock,  and 
his  defeat  of  Wemyss  and  Tarleton,  are  particularly  mentioned.*  With  these  latter  events 
ended  all  the  important  military  operations  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  and  north  of  the 
Saluda.' 

The  day  is  waning ;  let  us  cross  the  Eswawpuddenah,  and  resume  our  journey. 

Philadelphia),  says,  *^  General  Sumter  was  woanded  early  in  the  action,  and  retired.  Colonel  (now  Gen- 
eral) Twiggs  and  myself  fought  the  enemy  three  hours  after  this,  and  defeated  them  totally,  bringing  oflf 
upward  of  thirty  dragoon  horses."  ^  JowmaU  of  CongreUy  vii.,  14. 

'  Tradition  has  preserved  many  thrilling  accounts  of  the  sufferings,  self-sacrilice,  and  great  courage  of 
the  women  westward  of  the  Broad  River.  The  gentle  maiden  and  the  rough  woodsman  were  taught  in 
the  same  school  of  rude  experience,  and  imbibed  from  the  events  of  daily  life  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  seldom 
seen  in  more  refined  society.  Among  the  heroines  of  this  region,  Sarah  Dillard,  of  Spartanburg  District, 
mentioned  on  page  630,  and  Dicey  Langston,  of  Laurens  District,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous.  Of 
the  latter,  Mrs.  EUet,  in  her  admirable  sketches  of  Women  of  the  Revolution,  has  recorded  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  One  of  these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  courage  of  this  young  girl — a  noble  type  of  her  class. 
Her  father  was  infirm ;  her  brothers  were  abroad ;  and  Dicey,  then  only  sixteen,  was  her  father's  chief  com- 
panion and  solace.  A  Tory  band,  called  the  Bloody  Scoutj  under  the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  spread 
terror  over  that  lonely  region ;  and  the  known  patriotism  of  Dicey  often  jeopardized  the  life  and  property  of 
her  father.  On  one  occasion,  she  learned  that  the  Scout  were  about  to  fall  upon  a  settlement  beyond  the 
Tyger,  where  her  brothers  dwelt.  She  resolved  to  save  them.  At  night  and  alone,  she  crossed  the  En- 
noree  and  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyger.  It  was  swollen,  yet  she  did  not  recoil  from  the  danger. 
The  blackness  of  midnight  was  upon  the  land,  yet  she  went  boldly  into  the  stream.  Neck  deep  in  the  chan- 
nel, she  became  confused,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  God  led  her  to  the  northern  bank ;  and, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  sped  to  the  settlement.  When  the  Bloody  Scout  reached  there  the  next  day, 
DO  man  was  to  be  found. 

Miss  Langston  married  Thomas  Springfield,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  many  of  her  descend- 
ants are  still  living.  She  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Simms,  Mrs.  Otterson,  Miss 
JaokioD,  Mrs.  Potter,  and  other  less  conspicuous  of  the  women  west  of  the  Broad  River,  were  copatriots 
with  Dicey  Langston*    Of  these,  Mrs.  Ellet  has  made  many  interesting  records. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Oart  &re  do  hjrelinga  Inin'd  to  tbe  fight, 
Witb  cymbal  and  clarion,  all  glittering  anil  bright ; 
No  prancing  of  chargers,  no  niartial  display  ; 
No  war-lrunip  is  tpard  from  our  lilanl  array. 
O'or  Ibe  proud  heads  of  frBemsn  our  star-bonnt 
Men,  firm  ai  their  mountaini,  and  atiU  aa  Iheir  gisTei, 
To-morrow  ahall  pour  out  their  life-blood  like  nin: 
We  come  back  in  Iriumph,  or  come  not  again  1" — T.  Gsat. 

T  noon  T  crowed  tbe  Broad  River  at  the  Cherokee  Fotd,  and  turning  to 
the  Hutheait,  preued  on  toward  Yorkville  and  the  interesting  fields  of 
conflicl  beyond,  near  the  waten  of  the  Catawba  and  its  surname,  the 
Wateree,  where  tbe  cbiralrouB  partiians  of  tbe  South,  Bcomingtbe  Deli- 
lap  of  ease,  retained  their  strength  and  battled  manfully  witb  tbe 
Philistines  of  the  crown.  The  river  at  the  ford  is  about  eight  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  upon  the  lirm  pathway,  which  has  been  constructed  at  considerable  expeoie, 
the    average    depth    of  in  this  vicinity,  that  i' 

water    did    not    exceed  ■    •.        .  is  quite  unnavigable, 

oept  in  a  few  plac 
much  swollen,  Soon  afterleaving  tbe 

the  ford  is  perfectly  safe.  ford,  1  passed  through  a 

A  strong  dam,  owned  by  gorge  of  a  spurof  King'i 

the    proprietors    of  the  Mountain,   which   here 

n-works,   crosses   the  comes  down  ij 

ir  an  eighth  of  a  mile  itous  ridge  to  the  Broad 

)  shallow  River.       The    scenery 

and  rapid  is  the  current,  within   this  gorge  wu 

and  so  rocky  the  bed  of  the  most  romantic  I  bad 

er,  for  many  miles  Viaw  at  mi  Chhoi«  Fo«a'  observed  in  the  South- 

em  countr)-.  From  a  ravine,  jusl  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  small  stream  and  the 
high-way,  the  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  1 
considerable  altitude.  They  were  covered  with  the 
various  evergreens  which  give  beauty  to  Southern  for- 
ests in  winter;  and  from  the  fissurus  of  tbe  rocks, 
where  tbe  water- fountains  were  bursting  forth,  hund- 
reds of  icicles  were  glittering  in  prismatic  beauty 
wherever  the  sun  shed  its  rays  upon  them.  It  was 
truly  a  gorgeous  scene.  Along  this  siuuuus  mountain 
stream,  rock-bound  on  either  side,  the  road  continued 
to  an  iron  establishment,  where  it  ascends  the  sleep 
margins  of  the  hills,  presenting  a  surface  of  deep  adhe- 
sive red  earth.  Descending  the  eastern  side  of  the 
eminence,  I  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  dozen  miles  below 
the  place  where  I  passed  it  two  days  before  when  o 
my  way  to  the  Cowpens.  Soon  again  I  was  among  the 
rough  hills,  and  so  bad  was  the  road,  that  at  sunset  I 

J  traveled  only  ten  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Ford.  XBvmta 

'  This  view  is  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Toward  the  extreme  right  i>  seen  tbe  dam,  made  to 
Bopply  water-power  for  the  iron-works  delineated  toward  (be  led  of  the  picnire,  Tbe  lording-plaae,  which 
craasee  a  unall  island  in  ihe  middle  of  (he  ■ueom,  is  indicated  by  tbe  slight  loll  toward  tbe  left. 
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A  Might  on  the  Mountaias. 


ConteDtmeot. 


Male  Driving. 


Yorkrille. 


Catewbe  IndUni. 


I  discovered  that  the  temporary  repairs  of  my  wagon  had  not  been  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  rough  usage  of  the  way,  and  that  more  thorough  work  was  necessary  before  I  could 
pursue  my  journey  with  safety.  Yorkvilie,  the  nearest  place  in  advance  where  a  smith 
could  be  found  I  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  so  I  was  compelled  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a 
small  log-house,  of  forbidding  aspect,  among  the  mountains.  The  food  and  shelter  was  of 
the  plainest  kind  imaginable.  There  was  no  *<  light  in  the  dwelling,*'  except  the  blaze  of 
pine  wood  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  by  the  glare  of  a  resinous  knot,  brought 
from  the  **  wood  pile"  for  the  purpose.  Lying  in  bed,  I  could  count  the  stars  at  the  zenith  ; 
while  the  open  floor  below  aflbrded  such  ample  ventilation,  that  my  buffalo  robe,  wrapped 
around  me,  was  not  uncomfortable  on  that  keen  frosty  night.  But  generous,  open-handed 
hospitality  was  in  that  humble  cabin,  which  made  amends  for  trifling  discomforts,  and  1 
felt  satisfied. 


'*  Oat  upon  the  calf,  I  say, 
Who  tarns  his  grambling  head  away, 
And  quarrels  with  his  feed  of  hay, 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  fair  and  something  kind, 
All  the  wide  world  over." 


"  Our  hungry  eyes  may  fondly  wish 
To  revel  amid  flesh  and  fish. 
And  gloat  upon  the  silver  dish 

That  holds  a  golden  plover 
Yet  if  our  table  be  but  spread 
With  bacon  and  with  hot  corn-bread, 
Be  thankful  if  we're  always  fed 

As  well,  the  wide  world  over.*' 


Unwilling  to  risk  a  journey  to  Yorkville  in  my  broken  buggy,  I  hired  a  team  of  mules 
and  a  lumber- wagon  from  my  host,  to  convey  myself  and  baggage  thither ;  and  placing  Char- 
ley and  the  vehicle  in  charge  of  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  we  started  for  the  distant 
village  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  All  the  way  over  that  rough  road  I  had  practical 
evidence  that  mules  are,  like  facts,  *'  stubborn  things."  I  was  furnished  with  a  hickory 
goad  as  long  as  an  angler's  rod,  and  with  this  J  labored  faithfully,  full  half  of  the  way,  to 
whip  the  animals  into  a  trot  where  a  level  space  occurred.  But  I  made  no  visible  impres- 
sion ;  walk  they  would,  until  they  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill,  when  they  would  descend  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  swine  of«old,  who,  filled  with  devils,  ran  down  into  the  sea.  Down 
three  long  hills,  rocky  and  gullied,  they  ran,  while  my  energies  were  fully  occupied  in  pull- 
ing at  the  reins  with  one  hand,  and  securing  my  seat  upon  a  loose  board,  covered  with  a 
sheepskin,  with  the  other.  I  reached  Yorkville  in  safety  at  a  little  past  meridian,  resolved 
never  again  to  play  postillion  with  mules  or  donkeys,  whether  biped  or  quadruped. 

Yorkville,  the  capital  of  York  District,  in  South  Carolina,  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  is  a  very  pleasant  village  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  high  plain,  on  the  dividing-ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Broad  and  Catawba 
Rivers.  Sheltered  from  the  northwest  winds  by  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  mild  in  win- 
ter ;  elevated  far  above  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas,  it  is  salubrious  in  summer.  The 
streets  of  the  village  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  Pride  of  India  trees, 
filled,  when  I  was  there,  with  clusters  of  fruit.  I  saw  some  elegant  mansions  ;  and  in  }he 
gardens,  fine  palmettoes,  the  first  I  had  seen,  were  growing.  I  passed  the  Sabbath  pleas- 
antly in  Yorkville,  and  lefl  it  early  on  Monday  morning,  with  the  impression  that  not  a 
lovelier  village  flourishes  in  the  *'  upper  country"  of  the  South.  Leaving  the  great  highway 
to  Columbia  on  the  right,  I  traversed  the  more  private  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  Catawba, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  valor  and  sufiering  in  the  vicinity  of  that  stream.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  roads  generally  good.  Soon  after  leaving  Yorkville,  I  passed  through  a  part  of 
the  Catawba  reservation,  a  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  Yorkville  District.  The  Catawba  tribe,  once  so  powerful,  have  dwindled  down  to 
the  merest  remnant.  For  their  general  adherence  to  the  patriots  during  the  Revolution,  they 
have  always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  state.  Their  number  now  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  in  a  few  years  that  once  great  rival  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations  will  be  extinct.' 
So  the  aborigines  pass  away,  and  the  few  survivors  in  our  land  may  chant  in  sorrow, 

^  The  Catawbas  spoke  a  language  different  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes.     Thev  inhabited  the 
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FliUng  Creek  and  iti  Aasociadona.  GeneKHU  Hotpitali^.  Petitioii  of  a  Catawba  Indiaa. 

^*  We,  the  rightful  lords  of  yore, 
Are  the  rightful  lords  no  more ; 
Like  the  silver  mist,  we  fail, 
Like  the  red  leaves  in  the  gale- 
Fail,  like  shadows,  when  the  dawning 
Waves  the  bright  flag  of  the  morning/' 

J.  M^Lellan,  Junior. 

"  I  will  go  to  my  tent  and  lie  down  in  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore  when  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead ; 
But  they  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingering  decay — 
The  hand  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away  !" 

Hbnrt  Rowe  Schoolcraft. 

I  crossed  the  Fishing  Creek  at  sunset ;  and  at  the  house  of  a  young  planter,  a  mile  be- 
yond, passed  the  night.  There  I  experienced  hospitality  in  its  fullest  degree.  The  young 
husbandman  had  just  begun  business  life  for  himself,  and,  with  his.  wife  and  **  wee  bairn," 
occupied  a  modest  house,  with  only  one  room.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
commodations when  I  asked  for  a  night's  entertainment,  and  the  request  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  It  made  no  difierence  to  them,  for  they  had  two  beds  in  the  room,  and  needed 
but  one  for  themselves ;  the  other  was  at  my  service.  The  young  man  was  very  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring,  and  midnight  found  us  in  pleasant  conversation.  He  would  accept  no 
compensation  in  the  morning ;  and  I  left  his  humble  dwelling  full  of  reverence  for  that  gen- 
erous and  unsuspecting  hospitality  of  Carolina,  where  the  j^eople  will  give  a  stranger  lodg- 
ings even  in  their  otvn  bedrooms^  rather  than  turn  him  from  their  doors. 

"  Plain  and  artless  her  tons ;  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  the  stranger  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosom.*,  and  life  in  their  fountains.'* 

Gastok. 

My  journey  of  a  day  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawba,  was  delight- 
•  Jan  15.      ^"^'     ^^®  winter  air^  was  like  the  breath  of  late  April  in  New  England  ;  and  the 

1849.  roads,  passing  through  a  picturesque  country,  were  generally  good.  Almost  every 
plantation,  too,  is  clustered  with  Revolutionary  associations ;  for  this  region,  like  Westchester 
county,  in  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  continual  partisan  movements,  skirmishes,  and  cruel- 
ties, during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek  (which 
empties  into  the  Catawba  two  miles  above  the  Great  Falls),  Sumter  sufiered  defeat,  after 
partial  success  at  Rocky  Mount  below  ;  and  down  through  Chester,  Fairfield,  and  Richland, 
too,  Whigs  and  Tories  battled  fearfully  for  territorial  possession,  plunder,  and  personal  re- 
country  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  adjoining  the  Cherokees.  In  1672,  the  Shawnees  made  settlements 
in  their  country,  but  were  speedily  driven  away.  In  1712,  they  were  the  allies  of  the  white  people  against 
the  Corecs  and  Tuscaroras ;  but  in  1715,  they  Joined  the  other  tribes  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Southern 
colonies.  In  1 760,  they  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Carolinians  against  the  Cherokees,  and  ever  afterward  were 
the  friends  of  the  white  people.  Their  chief  village  was  on  the  Catawba,  twenty-four  miles  from  Yorkvitle. 
The  following  eloquent  petition  of  Peter  Harris,  a  Catawba  warrior  during  the  Revolution,  is  preserved 
among  the  colonial  recoids  at  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina.     The  petition  is  dated  1822 : 

"  I  am  one  of  the  lingering  survivors  of  an  almost  extinguished  race.  Our  graves  will  soon  be  oar  only 
habitations.  I  am  one  of  the  few  stalks  that  still  remain  in  the  field  where  the  tempest  of  the  Revolation 
has  passed.  I  fought  against  the  British  for  your  sake.  The  British  have  disappeared,  and  yoa  are  free ; 
yet  from  me  have  the  British  took  nothing ;  nor  have  I  gained  any  thing  by  their  defeat.  I  porsoed  the 
deer  for  subsistence ;  the  deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must  starve.  God  ordained  me  for  the  forest,  and 
my  ambition  is  the  shade.  But  the  strength  of  my  arm  decays,  and  my  feet  fail  roe  in  the  chase.  The 
hand  which  fought  for  your  liberties  is  now  open  for  your  relief.  In  my  youth  I  bled  in  battle,  that  yoa 
might  be  independent^,  let  not  my  heart  in  my  old  age  bleed  for  the  want  of  your  commiseration." 

This  petition  w^  not  unheeded ;  the  Legislature  of  Sooth  Carolina  granted  the  old  warrior  an  annoity 
of  sjcty  dollars. 
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OnU  Palli  ottbe  CiUwIhi.  MoanL  DMrbom.  CaCUD  tvAar].  RockT  MaoBI  wd  It*  IhocImIoim. 

Tenge.  Soma  of  iheu  soaiiei  will  be  noticed  pretently.  Turning  to  the  lefl  at  Beckham- 
ville,'  I  tiaverted  a  rough  and  sinuoui  Toad  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  juat  below 
the  Great  Falla.  Here  yet  remaiii  the  foundations  of  &  projected  United  States  military 
establiihoient,  to  be  called  Mount  -  : 

Dearborn,  which  wai  abandoned ; 
and  upon  the  brink  of  the  foaming 
waters  stands  a  cotton-mill,  the  prop- 
erty of  Daniel  MCullock,  operated  by 
white  hands,  and  deroted  chiefly  to 
the  production  of  cotton-yarns.  At 
this  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  cot- 
ton-growing country,  almost  ine.i- 
hanstible  water-power  inrites  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  seek  good  in- 
vestment, and  confer  substantial  ben- 
efit upon  the  state.  The  place  is 
wild  and  romantic.  Almost  the 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  here 
oompressetl  by  a  rugged  island  into 
a  narrow  channel,  between  steep, 
rooky  shores,  fissured  and  fragment- 

.         -r  1.  r  1  I  '  ViKW  or  tax  OiBAT  Falu  or  trs  C*t*wii.< 

ed,  as  if  by  some  powerful  convulsion. 

There  are  no  perpendioular  falls  ;  but  dovra  a  rocky  bed  the  river  tumbles  in  mingled  rap- 
ids and  cascades,  roaring  and  foaming,  and  then  subsides  into  comparative  calmness  in  a 
basin  below. 

It  was  late  in  the  aAemoon  when  I  finished  my  sketch  of  the  Falls,  and  leaving  Monnt 
Dearborn,  crossed  Rock  Creek  and  reined  up  in  front  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley,  at  Rocky  Mount.  Her  dwelling,  where  refined  hospitality  bore  rale,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Catawba  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  remains  of  the  old  village  and  the  battle-ground.  Surrounded  by  gardens 
and  ornamental  trees,  it  must  be  a  delightful  summer  residence.  Yet  there  was  grief  in 
that  dwelling  and  the  habiliments  of  mourning  indicated  the  ravages  of  death.  The  hus- 
band and  father  had  been  an  honored  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and 

'  Here  was  tho  scene  of  exciting  evenU  daring  the  earlj  part  of  tbe  sammer  a(  1780,  Rocky  Mount 
was  made  a  royal  post.  Captain  Houseman,  the  commuidFr,  sent  rorlh  hand-bills,  calling  Ihe  inhabilanu  to- 
gether in  an  "  old  field,"  vhere  Beckhamville  prnt-olHce  bow  stands,  lo  receive  protection  and  aoknowledge 
allegiance  ID  the  crown.  One  tuied  patriot,  like  nnottaer  Tell,  refused  lo  bow  lo  the  cap  of  thil  tiny  Ges- 
ler.  That  patriot  wu  J«epb  Gealon,  vbo  lived  upon  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  tbe  Catawba.  In  vain 
HouseDian,  who  went  to  his  residence  with  an  armed  escort,  pleided  with  and  menaced  the  patriot.  His 
replj  was,  "  Never  I"  and  as  soon  as  the  British  captain  had  tnrned  his  back,  he  sent  his  sons  onl  to  ask  the 
brave  among  his  neighbors  to  meet  si  his  house  that  night.  Under  Captain  John  M'Clure,  Ihirty-lhreo  de- 
larmined  men  were  at  Judge  Gaston's  at  midnight.  They  were  clad  in  hunting-shirts  and  moccasins,  wool 
bats  and  deer-skin  caps,  each  armed  with  a  butcher-knife  and  a  rifle.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  pre- 
pared for  tbe  business  of  the  day.  Silently  they  crept  along  Ihe  old  Indian  trail  by  the  margin  of  Ihe  creek, 
and  suddenly,  with  a  Tearful  shout,  snrrounded  and  discomtiled  Ibe  assembled  Tories  npon  Ihe  "  old  Beld," 
at  fieokhamville.  The  British  soldiers  in  attendance  fled  precipilalely  lo  their  qiuutert  al  Rocky  Monnt. 
Filled  with  rage,  Hooseman  sent  a  party  to  bring  the  hoary-headed  patriot,  then  eighty  yeara  of  age,  to  bii 
quarters  ;  but  tbey  found  his  dwelling  deserted.  His  wife,  concealed  in  some  bushes  near,  saw  ihem  plan> 
der  the  bouse  of  every  thing,  and  carry  oflf  the  slock  from  Ibe  planlalicn.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  family 
Bible     a  precious  relic,  yet  preserved  in  tbe  family. 

This  movement  of  Justice  Gaston  and  his  neighbors  was  the  first  effort  to  cast  back  the  wave  of  Britiih 
mle  which  was  sweeping  over  Ihe  slale,  and  threateniDg  to  submerge  all  oppoaition  east  <A  tbe  mountains. 
Judge  Gaston  had  nine  sons  in  the  army.  When  they  beard  of  the  musacre  of  the  patriots  on  the  Wax- 
haw,  by  Tarlelon,  these  young  men  joined  hands,  pledged  themselves  thenoefonh  never  to  submit  to  op- 
pression, and  from  that  time  they  all  bore  arms  in  defense  of  liberty. — See  Mrs.  EUett's  DomittU  Hulory 
oflhi  RitottiliaH,  pages  169-174,  inclusive. 

*  This  view  is  from  Ihe  west  side  of  Ihe  Catawba,  looking  northeast,  toward  Laneasur  District. 
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A  N<(ht  at  RockJ  Uoatit  Tha  BUtle>ironnd.  fiumter  agalB  la  Atnu.  Ili>  Cunpitriiia. 

in  the  inidBt  of  hii  uieful  poblio  life  he  was  thrown  from  hii  gig  ind  killed.  Yet  the  light 
of  hospitality  was  not  extiDguisbed  there,  and  I  ihnll  long  remember,  with  pleasure,  the 
night  i  passed  at  Eocky  Mount.     Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Barkley's  three  dsnghters,  and  ■ 

-  young  planter  Ihira 
I  "over  the  tivet," 
^  I  visited  the  b&ttle- 
.  ground  befpre  snn- 
i  set,    examined   the 

I  particular  local itiei 
indicated  by  the  fin- 
ger of  tradition,  and 
sketched  the  accom- 
panying view  of  the 
principal  place  of 
conflict.  Here,  in 
the   porch,    sitting 

with  this  interesting  household  in  the  golden  gleams  of  the  declining  snn,  let  us  open  the 
clasped  volume  of  history,  and  read  a  brief  but  brilliant  page. 

Almost  simultaneously,  three  distinguished  partiMna  of  the  South  appeared  coospicuoos, 
•  IUt  iX  '''^^  ^^  ''^"  °^  Charleston  ;■  Marion,  between  the  Pedee  and  Santee  ;  Sumter, 
I'M.  upon  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Riyers  ;  and  Pickens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saluda 
and  Savannah  Rivers.  With  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  the  hopes  of  the  South  Car- 
olina patriots  withered;  and  so  complete  was  the  subjugation  of  the  state  by  the  royal 
arms,  that  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  to  the  ministry,  "  I  may  venture 
'to  assert  that  there  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in 
arms  with  us."  Many  unsubdued  patriots  sought  shelter  in  North  Carolina,  and  others 
weut  up  toward  the  mountains  and  gathered  the  cowed  Whigs  into  hands  to  avenge  the 
insults  of  their  Tory  oppressors.  Early  in  July,  Sumter  (who  had  taken  refuge  in  Meck- 
lenburg), with  a  few  chosen  patriots  who  gathered  around  him,  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
"Catawba's  waleca  smiled  ofraln 

To  see  her  Sumter's  soul  in  arms; 
And  issuing  froni  each  glade  and  glen, 
Rekindlod  bj  war's  fierce  alarms, 
'  Thronged  hundreds  throajih  the  solitade 

or  the  wild  forest,  to  (he  call 
or  him  whose  spirit,  unsubdued, 

Fresh  impulse  gave  to  each,  10  all." 

J.   W.  SlHIIONS. 

Already  bold  Whigs  between  the  Catawba  had  banded,  and,  led  by  Bratton,  M-CIure,  Mof- 
fit,  Winn.*  and  others,  had  smitten  the  enemy  at  different  points.  The  first  blow,  struck 
at  Beckhamville,  is  noticed  on  the  preceding  page.     To  crush  these  patriots  and  to  band  the 

'  This  view  is  from  the  garden-pato  at  Mrs.  Barkley's,  looking  northaast.  On  the  left  is  seen  jiart  of  a 
Itore-huuse,  and  on  the  right,  just  beyond  the  posi  with  a  pigeon -house,  is  a  hollow,  vrilhin  which  are  the 
remains  of  houses.  At  the  fool  of  the  hill  mny  still  be  seen  the  foiindalions  of  the  honse  mentioned  in  the 
text  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  British  when  attacked  by  Sumler.  The  small  1<^  buildings  across 
the  center,  occupying  the  slope  where  the  conflici  occurred,  are  servants'  houses. 

'  Riahard  Winn  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  entered  the  service  early,  and  in  1775  was  commissioB- 
ed  the  firat  lieutenant  of  the  South  Carolina  rangers.  He  served  under  Cnlrinel  William  Thomson,  in  Geo- 
eral  Richardson's  expedition  against  the  Tories,  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  He  had  been  wilh  Thomso* 
in  ihe  battle  on  Sullivan's  Isliuid.  He  afterward  served  in  Georgia,  and  was  in  caromand  of  Fon  M'lmosli, 
on  Ihe  north  side  of  the  Santltla  River.  He  was  subser|uenlly  promoted  to  colonel,  and  commanded  ibe 
mililia  of  FairHeld  District.  He  was  wilh  Sumler  at  Hanging  Rock,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
aelive  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  It  the  conclusion,  vaa  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  finally  a  ma- 
jor general  of  militia.  He  represenled  his  district  in  Congress  from  1793  lo  1802.  He  removed  lo  Ten- 
nessee in  1812,  and  died  soon  afterward,  Winnsborough,  the  present  seat  of  justice  of  Fairfield  District, 
was  so  named  in  his  honor,  when  ho  was  colonel  of  that  district,  in  1779 
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Skirmish  at  Mobley's  Meetiog-hoiue.  Expeditioxu  of  Huck  tnd  Cunniogfaam.  Their  Defeat 

Loyalists,  marauding  parties,  chiefly  Tories,  were  sent  out.  At  Mobley's  meeting-house,  on 
the  banks  of  Little  River,  in  Fairfield  District,  a  party  of  these  men  were  collected  just  after 
the  affair  at  Beckham ville.^  Around  them  were  gathering  the  Tories  of  the  dis- 
trict,  when  Captains  Bratton  and  M*Clure  fell  upon  and  dispersed  them.  This 
disaster,  following  closely  upon  the  other,  alarmed  the  commander  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  he 
sent  out  Captain  Christian  Huck,  a  profane,  unprincipled  man,^  with  four  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  body  of  well-mounted  Tories,  to  *'  push  the  rebels  as  far  as  he  might  deem  convenient." 
He  executed  his  orders  with  alacrity.  At  one  time  he  destroyed  Colonel  Hill's  iron-works  ; 
at  another  he  burned  the  dwelling  of  the  Reverend  William  Simpson,  of  the  Fishing  Creek 
church,  and  murdered  an  unofiending  young  man  on  Sunday  morning,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  meeting-house,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand.  He  hated  Presbyterians  bitterly,  and  made 
them  sufler  when  he  could.  Loaded  with  the  spoils  of  plunder,  Huck  fell  back  to  Rocky 
Mount,  and  prepared  for  other  depredations. 

About  this  time,  Bill  Cunningham  and  his  **  Bloody  Scout*'  were  spreading  terror  in  Un- 
ion and  Spartanburg  Districts,  and  also  south  of  the  Ennoree.  Against  this  monster,  John 
M*Clure  was  dispatched.  He  chased  him  across  Union  District,  and  almost  thirty  mila« 
further  toward  Ninety-Six.  Four  of  the  scout  were  captured,  and  carried  in  triumph  into 
Sumter's  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  ;  their  leader  barely  escaped. 

Sumter  was  now  gathering  his  little  army,  and  Huck  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission 
as  speedily  as  possible,  before  the  newly-made  brigadier  should  approach.     He  encamped 
upon  the  plantation  of  James  Williamson*  (now  Brattonville),  and  there  passed  the  night 
of  the  eleventh  of  July.^     At  a  little  past  midnight.  Colonel  Neil  and  the  companies 
of  Captains  Bratton  and  M'Clure  came  down  from  Sumter's  camp,  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  cautiously  approached  the  sleeping  enemy  in  his  encampment,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  lane.     At  dawn,c  they  entered  each  end  of  the  lane,  and  fell  upon  Huck's  party 
with  fury.     The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  an  hour  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  when 
Huck,  with  Colonel  Ferguson  of  the  Tory  militia,  was  killed,  and  his  party  dispersed.     The 
whole  patriot  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men.     M'Clure  and  his  party, 
well  mounted,  pursued  the  fugitives  almost  to  Rocky  Mount,  and  within  four  hours  the  army 
of  Huck  was  as  completely  dissolved  as  if  they  had  never  seen  each  other.     Colonel  Neil 
lost  only  one  of  his  command. 

The  defeat  of  Huck  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  state.  It 
encouraged  the  Whigs,  and  many  joined  the  standard  of  Sumter ;  while  the  Tories,  abashed, 
were  fearful  and  silent.  Strengthened  by  daily  recruits,  until  he  had  more  than  six  hund- 
red men  under  his  command,  Sumter  determined  to  attack  the  royal  post  at  Rocky  Mount. 
The  massacre  of  Buford's  command  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,^  had  fired  the 
Whigs  with  a  desire  for  revenge ;  and  Sumter  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  a  force 
known  to  be  a  third  larger  than  his  own.  The  post  at  Rocky  Mount  was  now  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Turnbull,  with  a  small  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
New  York  volunteers,  and  some  South  Carolina  militia.  These  were  stationed  principally 
in  three  buildings,  upon  a  slope  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  abatis^  and  encircled  by  an  open 
wood. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,®  Sumter  left  Major  Davie's  camp,  at  the  parting  of  the 
roads  for  Rocky  Mount  and  Landsford,  and  crossing  the  Catawba  at  Blair's  Ford, 

^  Huck  had  often  been  beard  to  say,  says  Ramsay  (ii.,  136),  tbat  *^ God  Almigbty  was  turned  rebel)  but 
that  if  there  were  twenty  Gods  on  their  side,  they  should  all  be  conquered." 

'  The  house  of  Colonel  Bratton  was  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  Williaroson^s.  There  Huck  had  first 
halted,  and  rudely  demanded  of  Colonel  Bratton's  wife  w^here  her  husband  was.  **  In  Sumter^s  army,'^  was 
her  prompt  reply.  Huck  tried  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause,  or  force  her,  by  menaces,  to  disclose  the  place 
of  her  husband^s  retreat.  She  firmly  refused  all  compliance,  even  when  a  sharp  reaping-hook  was  at  her 
throat,  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  soldier.  This  courageous  act  of  Mrs.  Bratton  is  still  remembered  with  rev- 
erence in  that  section ;  and  as  late  as  1839,  a  toast,  complimentary  of  the  "fortitude  of  Martha  Bratton," 
was  given  at  the  anniversary  of  Huck^s*  defeat. — See  Mrs.  Ellet^s  Women  of  the  RevoltUion,  i.,  237. 

*  Thu  name  !■  spelled  hj  different  authors,  Huyck,  Hack,  and  Huckn 
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Samter't  nnauccetsfal  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  His  Succeta  at  Wateree  Ford.  Hia  Def»t  at  Fiahing  Creek. 

proceeded  cautiously,  but  swiftly,  toward  Rocky  Mount.  Davie,  in  the  mean  while,  ^was  to 
attack  the  outposts  of  the  British  camp  at  Hanging  Rock,  east  of  the  Catawba,  twelve  miles 
distant.  Sumter  was  accompanied  by  Colonels  Neil,  Irvine,  and  Lacy,*  and  Captain  M*Clare 
and  some  of  the  Gastons.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  he  appeared  with  his  whole  force 
upon  the  crown  of  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  servants'  houses  of  Mrs.  Barkley.  The 
British  commander,  warned  of  his  approach  by  a  Tory,  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  and 
though  the  Americans  poured  severe  volleys  upon  the  fortification  (if  it  might  be  called  one), 
they  produced  but  little  efiect.  Having  no  artillery,  they  resorted  to  means  for  dislodging 
the  enemy,  seldom  used  in  war.  Leaping  the  abatis  after  three  assaults,  they  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  houses.  These,  according  to  Mr.  M'Elwees,  who  was  in  the  engagement 
(mentioned  on  page  635),  were  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  were  compoaed 
of  logs.  They  first  attempted  to  set  them  on  fire  by  casting  burning  fagots  upon  them. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  an  old  wagon  was  procured,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  quantity  of 
dry  brush  and  straw  taken  from  the  abatis.  These  were  ignited,  and  then  rolled  down 
against  the  houses.  The  British,  perceiving  their  danger,  hoisted  a  flag.  Supposing  they 
intended  to  surrender,  Sumter  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  At  that  moment  a  shovrer  of 
rain  extinguished  the  flames,  and  the  enemy  defied  him.  Having  no  other  means  at  hand 
to  dislodge  or  seriously  injure  the  garrison,  Sumter  withdrew,  first  to  the  north  side  of  Fish- 
ing Creek,  near  the  Catawba  (where  he  was  surprised  eighteen  days  afterward),  and  then 
•  Attsnat.  ^^  Landsford,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  Seven  days^  allerward,  he  was  bat- 
1780.  tling  with  the  enemy  at  Hanging  Rock.  Early  in  the  action,  in  front  of  the 
abatis,  the  gallant  Colonel  Neil  was  slain,  with  two  other  white  men  and  a  Catawba  In- 
dian. Sumter  had  ten  wounded,  also.  The  British  lost  ten  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
wounded. 

On  the  seventh  of  August  Sumter  attacked  a  British  post  on  Hanging  Creek,  an  event 
which  we  shall  consider  presently.     Immediately  afler  that  engagement,  he  recrossed  the 
Catawba.     In  the  mean  while,  General  Gates,  with  his  army,  had  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Advised  by  Sumter  that  a  British  detachment,  with  stores  for  the  main  army  at 
•   Camden,  was  on  its  way  from  Ninety-Six,  Gates  ordered  that  oflicer  to  intercept  it,b 
and  detached  to  his  aid  one  hundred  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Woodford,  of  Virginia.     They  captured  a  redoubt  at  the  Wateree  Ford,  in 
Fairfield  District,  and,  intercepting  the  escort  from  Ninety-Six,  they  secured  forty-four  wagon 
loads  of  stores  and  clothing,  with  a  number  of  prisoners.     On  the  seventeenth,  Sumter  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near  Camden.     Continuing  up  the  Catawba  (here  called 
Wateree),  he  managed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  TurnbuU,  whom  Cornwallis  had  sent 
after  him,  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  encamped  at  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Great  Falls.     Here  he  determined  to  allow  his  wearied  troops  to  repose. 
But  a  more  vigilant  and  active  foe  than  TurnbuU  was  upon  his  trail.     Cornwallis,  anxious 
to  capture  Sumter,  dispatched  Tarleton  to  overtake  and  smite  him.     With  one  hundred 
dragoons  and  sixty  mounted  light  infantry,  that  ofi[icer  pressed  forward,  without  halting,  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey.     Crossing  the  Catawba  at  Rocky  Ford,  he  got  into  the  rear  of  Sumter, 
and  fell  upon  his  camp  while  resting,  the  patriot  leader  having  had  no  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proach.    The  Americans  were  routed,  with  great  slaughter.     More  than  filly  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  were  made  prisoners.     All  the  stores,  clothing,  and  prisoners,  captured 
by  Sumter  on  the  fifteenth,  fell  into  Tarleton's  hands.     This  blow  laid  South  Carolina  in 
submission  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  troops,  none  but  Marion,  the  wily  "  Swamp  Fox,"  and 
a  few  followers,  remaining  in  arms  against  the  king.     The  subsequent  organization  of  a 


^  Colonel  Lacy  was  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  sturdy  patriots  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  related  that 
when  the  Americans  were  pursuing  Huck,  Lacy  sent  a  small  party  to  secure  his  own  father,  who  was  a 
Tory,  and  prevent  his  giving  information  to  that  marauder.  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  participators  in  the  action  oc 
King's  Mountain. 
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force  under  Sumter,  his  axploita  wecl  ot  the  Rroail  Rirer,  nnd  also  the  important  eventi 
which  followed  the  ftuumption,  by  Greeae,  of  the  oonunand  of  the  Southern  army,  have 
been  detailed  in  former  chapter*. 

I  left  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley  with  real  regret,  on  the  morn- 
ing afler  my  arrival,  and,  puriuing 
a  crooked,  sleap,  and  rough  road 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  rivar, 
crosKd  the  Catawba  upon  a  ba- 
teau, at  Eocky  Mount  Ferry,  jubI 
below  the  Falli  at  the  mouth  of 
Rocky  Mount  Creek.  The  scen- 
ery here,  and  for  aome  mil«B  on 
my  road  toward  Hanging  Rock, 
my  next  point  of  destination,  was 
'  highly  picturetqae.  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  the  Low- 
lands, the  apparent  shore  of  the 
.  ancient  ocean,  along  which  are 
Arrcuuna  ornH  Rou.  ttrewn  hugo  bowlders — chiefly 

conglomerates — the  mighty  peb- 
bles cast  upon  the  beach,  when,  perhaps,  (he  mammoth  and  the  mastadon  slaked  their  thirst 
in  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  the  Eswawpuddenah.     For  several 
miles  the  road  passed  among  the  erratic  rocks  and  curiously- shaped  con- 
glomerates.     When  within  three  miles  of  Hanging  Rock,  I  passed  the 
celebrated  Anvil  Rock,  one  of  the  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  South. 
It  stands  alone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  ia,  indeed,  a  curiosity. 
It  appears  to  be  a  concretion  of  the  soil  around,  being  composed  of  pre-  ,;: 
citely  similar  material ;  or  the  soil  may  be  disintegrated  rocks  of  a  sJm-  ^ 
ilar  character.     In  its  sides  are  cavities  from  which  large  pebbles  have    < 
apparently  fallen,  and  also  furrows  as  if  made  by  rains.     Its  height  above        Amu.  Rock. 
the  ground  is  about  twelve  feet ;  its  form  suggested  its  name. 

I  reached  the  Lancaster  and  Camden  high-way  at  noon,  and,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  that 
the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock,  near  which  Sumter  and  his  companions  fought  a  desperate 
battle,  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward.  Thither  I  went  immediately,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temptation  of  a  good  dinner,  freely  ofiered,  was  before  me,  for  I  desired  to  get  as  far 
on  toward  Camden,  that  night,  as  possible.  The  roads  were  now  generally  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  soft  and  difficult  to  travel,  making  progress  slow.  Along  a  by-road,  across  the 
high  rolling  plain  upon  which  (at  Coles's  Old  Field)  tradition  avers  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  I  rode  to  the  brow  of  a  deep  narrow  valley,  through  which  courses  Hang- 
ing Rock  Creek,  one  of  the  head  wafers  of  Lynch's  Creek,  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
Pedee.  The  mingled  sound  of  falling  waters  and  grinding  mill-stones  came  up  from  the 
deep  furrow,  while  from  a  small  cabin  by  the  road  side,  upon  the  verge  of  the  steep  bank, 
I  heard  a  broken  melody.  Alighting,  I  entered  the  cabin,  and  there  sat  an  aged  negro 
dining  upon  hoe-cake  and  bacon,  and  humming  a  refrain.  He  was  the  miller.  His  hair 
was  as  white  with  the  frost  of  years,  as  his  coarse  garb  was  with  flour.  To  my  question 
respecting  his  family,  he  said,  shaking  his  bowed  head,  ■■  Ah,  massa  !  I  lives  all  alone  now  ; 
tree  years  ago  dey  sole  my  wife,  and  she's  gone  to  Mississippi.  Hab  to  bake  my  own  hoe- 
cake  now.  But  neber  mind  ;  needn't  work  'less  I'm  a  mind  too  ;  'nough  to  eat,  and  pretty 
soon  I  die  ?"  He  told  me  that  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  remembered  seeing 
"  de  red  coats  scamper  when  Massa  Sumler  and  Jacky  M'Clure  pitched  into  'em."  Point- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  "  Dar,"  he  said, 
"  a  heap  o'  red  coats  sleep  de  night  afore  de  battle,  and  dar  I  bid  de  night  atter."     From 
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Tb*  H*a«in|  Rock.  IH^xxiilaii  or  Troopa  Om  PrcUniur}  aklrmUb.  Ssmter't  Aouk. 

Ihc  Tener&ble  ilave,  whose  memory  appeared  unclouded,  1  learned  the  location  of  leveral 
pointa  mentioned  in  the  accounU  of  the  engagement. 

Leaving  Charley  to  dine  upon  the  verge  of  the  itre&m,  1  proceeded  to  Hanging  Rock,  of 
whoce  immensity  I  had  heard  frequent  mention.  ,     ^ 

It  i»  a  huge  conglomerate  bowlder,  twenty  or  thir- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the 
high  east  bank  of  the  creek,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  stream.  Around  it  are  several  smaller 
bowlders  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  shelving 
toward  the  bank,  its  concavity  being  in  the  form 
of  the  quarter  of  an  orange  paring,  and  capacious 
enough  to  shelter  fifty  men  from  rain.  Beneath 
its  canopy,  let  us  turn  to  the  record  of  history. 

Near  the  Hanging  Rock,  on  Jhe  western  bank 
of  the  creek,  Lord  Rawdon,  the  British  commander 
in  that  seotion,  had  established  a  post,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  infantry  of  Tarleton's  legion,  part 
of  Brown's  corps  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Provincials,  and  Colonel  Bryan's  North  Carolina 
Loyalists  ;  the  whole  were  under  the  tummand  of 
Major  Garden,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Americ 
number  about  five  hundred.     The  greater  portion 
the  remainder  were  regulars.     In  the  formation  of  tb' 
ulars  were  on  the  right ;  a  part  of  the  British  legion 
regiment  in  the  center  ;  and  Bryan's  corps  and  othei 
distance  on  the  left.  Hanging  Rock  Creek  being  in  th' 

have  seen  (page  660),  Major  Davie  proceeded  to  an  i  .  ^. 

post,  simultaneously  with  Sumter's  assault  on  Rocky  Mount.     Davie,  with     '  i 
his  cavalry,  and  some  Mecklenburg  militia,  under  Colonel  Higgins,  marched      ''t 
toward  Hanging  Rock.     As  he  approached,  he  was  informed  that  three     Hurann  Kacx. 
companies  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  returning  from  a  foraging  exounion,  were 
eneajnped  at  a  farm-house.     He  fell  upon  them  with  vigor,  in  front  and  rear,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded.     The  spoils  of  this  victory  were  sixty  horses 
with  their  trappings,  and  one  hundred  muskets  and  rifles.     This  disaster  made  the  garri- 
son exceedingly  vigilant. 

We  have  observed  that  after  the  assault  on  Rocky  Mount,  Sunit«r  oroned  the  Catawba, 
Adi  «,  '^"'^  proceeded  toward  Hanging  Rock.^  He  marched  early  in  the  morning  cautiously, 
nuii.  and  approached  the  British  camp  in  thrse  divisions,  with  the  intention  of  falling 
upon  the  main  body,  stationed  upon  the  plain  at  Coles's  Old  Field.  The  right  was  com- 
posed of  Davie's  corps  and  soma  volunteers,  undar  Major  Bryan  j  the  center,  of  Colonel  Ir- 
win's Mecklenburg  mihtia  ;  and  the  left,  of  South  Carolina  regulars,  under  Colonel  Hill, 
Through  the  error  of  his  guides,  Sumter  came  first  upon  Bryan's  corps,  on  the  verge  of  the 
western  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the  Great  Rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  British  camp.  Ir- 
win made  the  first  attack.  The  Tories  soon  yielded  and  fled  toward  the  main  body,maQy 
of  them  throwing  away  their  arms  without  discharging  them.  These  the  Americans  seized; 
and,  pursuing  this  advantage,  Sumter  next  fell  upon  Brown's  corps,  which,  being  on  the  alert, 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  him  from  a  wood.  They  also  received  him  with  the  bayonet.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  riflemen,  with  sure  aim, 
won  cut  ofi"  almost  all  of  Brown's  officers  and  many  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  at  length  his  corp) 
yielded  and  dispersed  in  confusion.  The  aims  and  ammunition  procured  from  the  vanquished 
were  of  great  service,  for  when  the  action  commenced,  Sumter's  men  had  not  two  rounds 
each.' 

'  Mrs.  Ellet  relales  a  circnraatanoa  wbiob  ht)  some  JDlereal  in  (bii  oonneclion      Colonel  Tbomu,  of 
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Sumter's  final  Blow.  Victory  lost  by  Intemperance.  Sumter'a  Retreat.  Tbe  Loaa.  Captain  M*Clnr«. 

Now  was  the  moment  to  strike  for  decisive  victory ;  it  was  lost  by  the  criminal  indulg- 
ence of  Sumter's  men  in  plundering  the  portion  of  the  British  camp  already  secured,  and 
drinking  freely  of  the  liquor  found  there.  A  similar  cause  plucked  the  palm  of  victory  from 
the  hands  of  Greene  at  Eutaw  Springs.  Sumter's  ranks  became  disordered ;  and  while 
endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  the  enemy  rallied.  Of  his  six  hundred  men, 
only  about  two  hundred,  with  Davie's  cavalry,  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  British,  who  were  yet  in  some  confusion,  but  defended  by  two  cannons. 
Sumter  was  not  to  be  foiled.  With  a  shout,  he  and  his  handful  of  brave  men  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  enemy  had  formed  a  hollow  square,  with  the  field-pieces  in  front, 
and  in  this  position  received  the  charge.  The  Americans  attacked  them  on  three  sides,  and 
the  contest  was  severe  for  a  while.  At  length,  just  as  the  British  line  was  yielding,  a  re- 
enforcement,  under  Captains  Stewart  and  M'Donald,  of  Tarleton's  legion,  returning  from  an 
excursion  toward  Rocky  Mount,  appeared,  and  their  number  being  magnified,  Sumter  deem- 
ed a  retreat  a  prudent  measure.  This  was  done  at  meridian,  but  the  enemy  had  been  so 
severely  handled,  that  they  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  A  small  party  appeared  upon  the 
Camden  road,  but  was  soon  dispersed  by  Davie.  Could  Sumter  have  brought  all  of  his 
forces  into  action  in  this  last  attack,  the  route  of  the  British  would  have  been  complete. 

*'  He  beat  them  back  I  beneath  the  flame 
Of  valor  quailing,  or  tbe  shock  ! 
He  carved,  at  last,  a  hero's  name, 
Upon  the  glorious  Hanging  Rock !" 

With  his  few  prisoners  and  booty,  Sumter  retreated  toward  the  Waxhaw,  bearing  away 
many  of  his  wounded.  The  engagement  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
fought  battles,  between  militia  and  British  regulars,  during  the  war.  Sumter's  loss  was 
twelve  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  brave  Captain  M'Clure,' 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Captain  Read,  of  North  Carolina ;  Colonel  Hill,  Captain  Craighead, 
Major  Winn,  Lieutenants  Crawford  and  Fletcher,  and  Ensign  M'Clure,  were  wounded. 
The  British  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  Americans.  Captain  M'CuUock,  commander  of  the 
legion  infantry,  and  two  ofiicers  and  twenty  privates  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed,  and 
forty  were  wounded.'  Brown's  regiment  also  sufiered  much.  Bryan's  Tories  did  not  stop 
to  fight, 

" •  bnt  ran  away, 

And  lived  to  fight  another  day." 

About  nine  miles  north  of  the  present  Lancaster  Court  House,  and  between  twenty  and 

Spartanburg  District,  was  intrusted  by  Governor. Rutledge  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
party,  under  Colonel  Moore  (who  was  defeated  at  RamsouWs  Mill),  attacked  the  house  of  the  colonel,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  powder.  His  heroic  wife,  Jane  Thomas,  with  a  son-in* 
law,  her  daughter,  and  a  lad,  formed  the  garrison  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughter  loaded 
guns  as  fast  as  the  son-in-law  could  fire ;  and  the  Tories,  believing  that  the  house  was  filled  with  men,  de- 
camped, and  the  ammunition  was  saved.  This  powder  constituted  a  part  of  Sumter's  supply  at  Rocky 
Mount  and  Hanging  Rock. 

^  John  M^Clure  was  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  venerable 
Judge  Gaston,  and  partook  of  that  patriot's  purity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism.  Of  him  Gen- 
eral Davie  said,  "  Of  the  many  brave  men  with  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  in  the  army, 
he  was  one  of  the  bravest*,  and  when  he  fell,  we  looked  upon  his  loss  as  incalculable."  Ho  fell  at  the  first 
fire  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  pieA^ed  by  two  bullets,  and  at  the  same  time,  four  of  his  cousins,  sons  of  Judge  \ 
Gaston,  lay  bleeding  near  him.  When  his  friends  came  to  his  aid,  he  urged  them  to  leave  him  and  pursue 
the  enemy.  After  the  battle,  he  was  taken,  with  other  wounded  soldiers,  to  Waxhaw  church,  where  his 
mother  went  to  nurse  him.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Charlotte,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  very  day 
when  his  commander  was  surprised  at  Fishing  Creek  (see  page  635).  he  expired  in  Liberty  Hall,  where 
the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  resolutions  were  drawn  up.  M^Clure  was  a  native  of  Chester  District,  and  his 
men  were  known  as  the  Chester  Rocky  Creek  Irish.  The  first  wound  which  he  received  in  the  engage- 
ment was  in  the  thigh.  He  stanched  it  with  wadding,  when  another  bullet  passed  through  him  at  the 
breast.  Two  of  the  Gastons  fell  dead  across  each  other ;  a  third  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  a  fourth 
had  a  cheek  shot  away. 

Doctor  Richard  £.  Wylie,  of  Lancaster,  wrote  a  ballad  of  twenty  stanzas  commemorative  of  this  event 

I  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Lee. 
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The  Brltifh  in  Sonth  Carolina.'  Eetraat  of  American*.  Maaaaere  of  Baf6rd*a  Regiment  near  the  Wazliav. 

twenty-three  miles  above  Hanging  Rock,  upon  the  Waxhaw  Creek,'  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Abraham  Buford  was  massacred  by  Tarleton  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1780. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  possession  of  Charleston  on  the  twelfth,  and  immediately  commenced 
measures  for  securing  the  homage  of  the  whole  state.  He  sent  out  three  large  detachments 
of  his  army.  The  first  and  largest,  under  Cornwallis,  was  ordered  toward  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina ;  the  second,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Sa- 
luda, to  Ninety-Six ;  and  the  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  was  ordered  up  the 
Savannah,  to  Augusta.  Soon  after  he  had  passed  the  Santee,  Cornwallis  was  informed 
that  parties  of  Americans  who  had  come  into  South  Carolina,  and  had  hurried  toward 
Charleston  to  assist  Lincoln,  were  as  hastily  retreating.  Among  these  was  Colonel  Buford. 
His  force  consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment  of 
Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated  Camden,  and,  in  fancied 
security,  was  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina.  Cornwallis  resolved 
to  strike  Buford,  if  possible,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hund- 
red men,  consisting  of  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hund- 
red and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  Waxhaw.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  he  had  lefl  his  mounted  infantry  behmd,  and  with  only  his  cavalry,  he  al- 
most surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  was  aware  of  danger.  Tarleton  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  the  Americans  at  Charleston.  Those  terms 
were  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused  compliance.*  While  the  flags  for  conference  were 
passing  and  repassing,  Tarleton,  contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an 
assault,  and  the  instant  he  received  Buford*s  reply,  his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and  supposing  the 
negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly  dismayed  by  this  charge.  All 
was  confusion,  and  while  some  fired  upon  their  assailants,  others  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  None  was  given  ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  pieces 
by  Tarleton's  cavalry.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
so  maimed  as  to  be  unable  to  travel ;  and  fifty- three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  fif- 
teen wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Cornwallis  eulogized  Tarleton,  and  commended 
him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  favor.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
massacre  ;  and  Tarleton' s  quarter  became  proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cruelty.'  The  lib- 
eral press,  and  all  right-minded  men  in  England,  cried  shame ! 

After  the  battle,  a  large  number  of  the  wounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of 
the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  congregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  nursed  by  a  few  who 
had  the  boldness  to  remain.  With  the  defeat  of  Buford,  every  semblance  of  a  Continental 
army  in  South  Carolina  was  effiiced.  This  terrible  blow  spread  consternation  over  that 
region,  and  women  and  children  were  seen  flying  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  from  Brit- 
ish cruelty  in  more  distant  settlements.     Among  the  fugitives  was  the  widowed  mother  of 


'  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Waxhaw  Indians,  a  tribe  now  extinct,  who  inhabited  this  region. 

'  Buford's  answer,  as  given  by  Tarleton  in  his  JtfetrunVi,  was 
brief  and  positive,  as  follows : 

"  Waxhaws,  May  89th,  1780. 

*^  Sir, — ^I  reject  yoor  proposal,  and  shall  defend  myself  to  the  _ 

last  extremity.  ^,^^^^  ^ 

•*  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  commander  of  Britlah  Legion."  '  '^— ^^i^i^— — - 

'  Justice  demands  an  aadience  for  Tarleton.  In  bis  account  of  the  affair,  he  alleges  that  a  demand  for 
a  surrender  was  made  before  his  main  body  had  overtaken  Buford,  and  that  ajfter  that  officer's  defiant  lette 
was  received,  both  parties  prepared  for  action.  He  excuses  the  refusal  to  grant  quarter  by  the  plea  thai 
tome  of  the  Continentals  continued  to  fire.  As  Marshall  suggests,  the  fact  that  Buford's  field-pieces  were 
not  discharged  and  so  few  of  the  British  were  wounded,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  attack  was  unexpect- 
ed.  Tarleton  was  taunted  with  his  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  on  his  return  to  England.  Stedroan,  the  Brit> 
ish  historiaui  of  the  war  says,  "  On  this  occasion,  the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgot." — See  Mar- 
shall, i.,  338 }  Gordon,  ill.,  53  }  Lee,  78  ;  Stedman,  ii.,  193. 
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Andrew  Jackson  (the  seventh  President  of  the  United  Slates),  who,  wilh  her  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  Andrew,  took  refuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation,  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
of  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Wilson,  near  Chntlolte.  This  was  the  first  practical  lesson  of  hnircd 
to  tyranny  which  young  Jackson  learned,  and  it  doubtless  had  an  abiding  influence  upon 
his  future  life.' 

Returning  to  the  Lancaster  road  at  two  o'clock.  I  rode  on  toward  Camden,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant,  passing  on  the  way  the  celebrated  Flat  Rock,  a  mass  of  concrete,  like 
that  of  Anvil  Rock,  five  hundred  yards  across.  Jt  lies  even  wilh  the  suTface  of  the  ground, 
and  presents  numerous  pits  or  cislerns,  supposed  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  Indiana 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  water.  The  road  passed  over  this  mass  with  a  gentle  descent. 
Near  its  southern  side,  the  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  where  a  severe  skirmish  occurred  in 
August,  178SK  belweA)  some  militia  and  Tories,  but  the  result  was  not  very  ean^iiinary. 
At  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  within  nine  miles  of  Rugeiey's  Mill, 
where  I  was  well  entertained  for  the  night,*  I  departed  at  sunrise  the  following  morning. 
Beiug  now  fairly  within  the  sandy  region  upon  the  slopes  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
conntry,  the  traveling  was  very  heavy.  At  the  first  house  after  leaving  Mrs.  Fletcher's,  I  saw 
Mr.  Paine,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Lee,  an  intelligent  old  tnan  of  eighty-four  years.  During 
hair  an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  I  obtained  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  va- 

■  historical  locaUlies  between  there  and  Camden.      The  first  of  these  jfl  Cinr 


times  called  Rugeley's,  about  thirteen  miles  north  of  CamJen,  where  1  arrived  at  an  early 
honrin  the  fareneon. — Thia-ts- the-  plaeo  where  General 
Gates  eniifi-iirraiml  hia  army  j^if  qQ  attnck  iijtou  tho  Brit- 
ish at  Camden.  The  place  is  also  memorable  on  account 
of  a  military  event  which  occurred  near  Kugeley's  Mill, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  1780.  This  mill  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road  where  it  crosses  Ru«e- 
ley's  Creek.  No  traces  of  the  mill  remain  ;  but  an  em- 
bankment, several  rods  in  extent,  partly  demolished,  and 
overgrown  wilh  pines  and  shrubbery  interlaced  wilh  the 
vines  of  the  muscadine,  mark  the  place  of  ihe  dam,  a 
part  of  which,  where  the  creek  passes  through,  is  seen 
in  the  engraving.  Let  us  consider  the  event  which  im- 
mortalizes this  spot. 

When^CfliowallJBjctreated  from  Charlotte  (see  page     ^'""  ""  ™*  ^'"  "'  "'''""-'''  •'"■'■■ 

.  I  I  am  infwmed  by  ihe  Honorable  Daviil  L.  Swniii,  Ihni  tho  binh-plat-e  of  General  Jaclnon  is  in  .Meck- 
lenburg  county,  Nonh  Carnlinn,  just  above  the  slate  line.  It  is  about  faiilf  a  mile  west  of  tbe  tVaxhav 
Creek,  apon  tti?  eOalt  ofVf.i.  Cureton,  E>()..  lwenlj'-eij;>il  milM  soulborCliarloiie.  A  month  or  two  after 
bis  birtb,  bin  mottier  removed  to  Ihe  southward  of  the  stale  line,  lo  a  planlation  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lancailer  Court  House.  That  pJAntaliun  is  also  the  properly  of  Mr.  Cureton.  The  hinine  in  vhich  aba 
resided  when  Tarlelon  penetraleil  ihe  seltlemenl  is  now  demolished.  So  the  honor  of  podseisin);  ihe  birlh- 
plttpe  of  that  illustrious  mnn  belongs  to  North,  and  not  lo  South  Carolina,  as  baa  been  supposeJ, 

The  mnssBcre  of  Buford's  rc)>iment  fired  Ihe  pnlrioli^m  of  young  Andrew  Jackson ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entered  the  army,  with  his  brother  Robert,  under  Snmler.  They  vere  bolh  made  prisoners ; 
bnt  even  while  in  the  power  of  the  British,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  alter  man  appeared  in  the  boy. 
When  ordered  to  clean  Ihe  mudily  boots  of  n  British  otiiccr,  be  proudly  refused,  and  for  his  temerity  re- 
ceived a  sword-cut.  Aficr  ihair  release,  Andrew  and  hi*  brother  returned  lo  tho  Waxhaw  settlement  wilh 
Iheir  mother.  That  patriotic  mother  and  tvo  sons  perished  during  the  war.  Her  son  Hiidh  was  slain  In 
baitle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British  oHicer  while  he  was  prisoner,  be- 
cause, like  Andrew,  he  refused  lo  do  menial  service.  The  heroic  mother,  while  on  her  way  home  from 
Charleston,  whitber  she  went  to  carry  some  necessaries  to  her  friemls  and  relations  on  board  a  prison-ship, 
was  seized  with  prison-fever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is  somewhere  between  what  was  then  called 
the  Quarter  House  and  Charleston.  Andrew  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family. — See  Foote's  Skilch- 
tt  of  NoTlk  Carolina,  p.  199. 

*  There  I  saw  Mrs.  Lee,  the  step-mother  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  then  ninety-two  years  of  age.  She 
lived  near  Camden  during  the  war,  but  was  so  afflicted  wilh  paliy  when  1  saw  her,  (hat  fthe  could  talk  only 
with  great  diffloulty,  and  I  could  not  procure  from  her  any  tradition  of  inlereit.     Mrs.  Lee  had  buried  Ave 

U  a 
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626),  G&tei  advanced  to  that  place,  an<]  General  Smallwood  waa  directed  to  encamp  lower 
down  the  Catawba,  on  the  road  to  Camden.     Morgan,  with  hii  light  corps,  oompoaed  partly 
at  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington'!  cavalry,  waa  ordered  to  push  further  iu  advance.  Tor  the 
-{jurpose  of  foraging,  and  to  watch  the  movement!  of  Corn  walliii.     Smalt  wuDd  having  received 
information  that  a  Body  oTTbriei,  Under  Colonel  RugHley,  were  on  the  alert  lo  intercept  hit 
wagons,  ordered  Morgan  and  Washington  to  march  again«t  Ihem.      They  retreated,  and 
took  poet  at  Rugeley's  house,  on  the  Camden  road, 
which    he    had   stockaded,  together   with   his    log- 
barn.      Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  pursued,  and 
at    about  ten    o'clock    on    the    fourth    of  Dect 
ber,"  appeared  at  Rugeley's  Mill,  on 
south  side  of  the  creek.     The  Loyalists  w 
■trongly  posted  in  tho  log-barn,  in  front  of  wh 
was  a  ditch   and   abatis.     Having  no   artillery, 
Washington  could  make  but.  little  impresaion  upc 
the  garrison,  so  he  resorted  to  stratagem.      Fashion- 
ing a  pine-log  so  as  lo  resemble  a  cannon,  he  placed  it  in  auch  a  position  ^e&r  the  bridge  as, 
apparently,  to  command  both  the  house  and  barn  of  Colonel  Rugeley.      He  then  made  a 
(  formal  demand  for  a  surrender,  menacing  the  garrison  with  the  instant  demolition  of  their 
fortress.     Alarmed  at  the  apparition  of  a  cannon,  Rugeley  sent  out  a  flag,  and,  with  his 
whole  force  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  immediately  surrendered.     Poor  Rugeley  never 
appeared  in  arms  afterward.     Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  Tarleton,>>  said,  ■•  Rugeley 
will  not  be  made  a  brigadier.'" 
Soon  after  leaving  Rugeley's,  I  came  tea  shallow  stream  which  flows  out  of  Gum  Swamp, 
and  known  in  the  Revolution  as  Graney's  Quarter  Creek.     It  was  thickly  studded  with 
gum  shrubs  and  canes,  the  latter  appearing  as 
green  and  fresh  as  in  summer.     It  was  now 
about  Aoon,  and  while  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch,  Charley  dined  upon  corn,  which  the  gen- 
erous driver  of  a  team  "  hauling  cotton,"  gave 
me  from  his  alore.      Between  this  stream  and 
Sander's  Creek,  within  seven  miles  of  Camden, 
is  the  place  of  Gates's  defeat.c     The     ,  ^     i^ 
hottest    of  the    engagement    occurred         ^™- 
upon  the  hill,  just  before  descending  to  Sander't 
Creek  from  the  north,  now,  as  then,  covered  with 
an   open   forest  of  pine-trees.      When   I   passed 
iKW  ii    uB  .iHijip.  through    it,    the    undergrowth    had   just    been 

burned,  and  the  blackened  trunks  of  the  venerable  pines,  standing  like  the  columns  of  a  vast 
temple,  gave  the  whole  scene  a  dreary,  yet  grand  appearance.  Many  of  the  old  trees  yet 
bear  marks  of  the  battle,  the  scara  of  the  bullets  being  made  very  distinct  by  large  protu- 
berances. I  was  informed  that  many  muaket-balls  have  been  cut  out  of  the  trees ;  and  I  saw 
quite  a  number  of  trunks  which  had  been  recently  hewn  with  axes  for  the  purpose.  Some 
pines  had  been  thus  cut  by  searchers  for  bullets  which  must  have  been  in  the  seed  whea 
the  battle  occurred.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Sander's  Creek,  on  the  north  side,  are  some  old 
fields,  dotted  with  ahrub  pinca,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought.  A  large  concav- 
ity near  the  road,  filled  with  hawthorns,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  many  of 
the  dead  were  buried. 

Sander's  Creek  is  a  considerable  stream,  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  quite  shallow 
at  the  ford.     Though  flowing  through  a  awamp  like  Graney'a  Quarter,  its  waters  were  very 

'  Ttiis  view  19  from  the  Hiiilli  lide  o(  Ihc  hiiJi^e.     The  counlerreil  cannon  was  placeil  in  (he  road  wber« 

the  6nt  vigan  is  seen.     The  hciise  and  barn  of  Rugeley  were  In  the  cleared  field  Been  beyond  the  wagoaa. 

•  Tarletoa'*  Mtmoirt,  &c-,  SOS,  *  This  view  la  from  the  south  side  of  tbe  stream. 
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limpid.     Nuineroui  teaniB  drawing  heavy  loadi  of  cotton,  on  their  way  to  Camden,  were 

paiiing  at  the  time,  and  the  songi 

nnd  loud  laughter  of  the  happy  '^^k^ 

teamtteTB  enlivened  the  dreary  .,-   ,  ^^pPfe.^^^  ■  .^     ^ 

■flpect  of  nature.' 

Let  us  coniidcr  the  important 
events  which  occurred  here. 

MiBfortune  is  too  olWn  mis-     v. 
taken  fur  a  fault,  and  censorioua-  ' 

nets  seldom  makes  candid  di»-     „ 
tinctions.      When  General  Lin- 
coln was  finally  obliged  to  sur- 

reoder  Charleston  and  his  amiy 
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salumny,  with  its  buiy  tongue,  decried  his  fair  fame,  and  whispered  doubts  respect- 


ing his  skill  and  courage.     That  blow,  struck  by  a  skillful  hand,  almost  demolished  the 
Southern  army,  and  for  a  moment  the  patriots  were  dismayed.      But  the  elasticity  of  hope 

was  found   in   the   national  land   and  Delaware   troops 

councils,   and    preparations  were  sent  thither,  under  the 

were  soon  made  to  coucen-  Baron  Dh  Kalb.'  a  German 

trate   the   various   dutacb-  oflicer,  who  had  diatinguish- 

meats  of  the  regular  army  ed  himself  in  the  French 

then  in  the  South,  and  the  service.      He    lel\    Morria- 

volunteers    whom    Sumter  town^  with  four-    t^prtu*. 

and  others  were  collecting,  teen    hundred   ef-       ™ 

to  turn    back    toward   the  fective   men  ;   reached   the 

sea-board  the  flood  of  rnva-  head  of  Elk  in  Hay  ;  left 

sion.     A  month  before  the  Petersburg  early  in  June, 

fall  of  Charleston,  when  it  passed     through     Hillsbor- 

waa  perceived  that  the  chief  ,    ough,  and  hailed  on  Deep 

theater  of  the  campaign  of  Kiver,  in  North  Carolina, 

1780  waa  to  be  in  the     /<y      ^/l  -     Jy^     ,/  on  the  lixth  of  July. 
Southern  States.  Mary-  /^  rlxA^/ ^  ^^^f-cr^    J^-C^XMyCO       In  the  mean  while, 

'  All  the  wny  rrnm  Yorkvllle  I  giassed  caravani  of  wagons  with  cotton,  on  iheir  way  to  Camden  or  Co- 
lumbia. The  teams  are  driven  by  negroes,  uoraciimes  arcompanird  bj  an  oTeraeec.  Thef  carrj  corn  and 
fodSer  (rnrn-italkB)  witti  them,  and  camp  oul  at  ntghl,  in  lbs  woods,  where  Ihej  bnilil  fires,  oocik  Ibeir  ba- 
con, bake  Ibeir  hoe-cake,  and  sleep  under  the  canvas  tovering  of  their  wagoni.  ll  is  a  i«B*on  of  gr«u 
deliiiht  to  those  who  are  privileged  lo  "  haul  cotton"  to  market. 

*  This  view  is  from  (he  north  side  of  ihe  Creek.  Like  the  other  atream,  it  is  filled  with  canes,  shrubs, 
and  manf  bisaied  pines. 

*  The  Baron  De  Kalb,  knight  of  the  royal  military  onler  of  merit,  wax  a  native  of  Alsace  (a  Gemian 
province  ceded  to  France),  sad  was  educated  in  the  art  of  war  in  Ibe  Frenob  army.  He  was  connected 
with  the  quarler-mnsler  general's  department,  and  his  experience  io  the  duties  of  Ihal  station  rendered  his 
services  very  valuable  10  the  American  army.  Toward  Ibe  oloee  of  ibe  Seven  Years'  War,  be  was  dis- 
patched to  the  British  colonies  in  America,  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  goremmeot.  He  Iraveleil  in 
disguise  ;  jel  on  one  occasion,  he  was  so  strongly  suspected,  that  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  pciaoa. 
Nothing  being  found  to  conflrm  ibe  suspicion,  he  was  released,  and  soon  anerword  returned  lo  Europe. 
De  Kalb  came  to  America  again,  in  the  spring  of  tTTT,  wiih  La  Fayeite  and  other  foreign  ofGcen,  and 
was  one  of  the  party  who  scoompnnied  the  marquis  in  his  overland  Jouroey,  from  South  Carolina  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Holding  the  oHice  of  brigiulier  in  Ihe  French  service,  and  coming  highly  recommended.  Con- 
gress commissioned  him  a  major  general  on  the  fifleeDlh  of  September,  ITTT.  He  immediately  joined  the 
main  army  under  Washington,  and  was  active  in  the  events  which  preceded  the  encampment  of  the  iroopii 
at  Valley  Forge,  He  was  aflerwurd  in  command  at  Elizabethlown  and  Amboy,  In  New  Jersey  ;  and  while 
at  Morrislown  in  the  spring  of  1 T60,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Maryland  division.  With  these,  and 
the  Continental  Iroop  of  Delaware,  he  marched  southward  in  April,  lo  re-enforce  General  Lincoln,  but  wat 
too  lale  lo  aflbrd  him  aid  at  Charleston.  Gates  succeeded  Lincoln  in  Ibe  command  of  the  Soulbcm  annr. 
and  reached  De  Kalb'i  camp,  on  the  Deep  River,  on  the  twenly-eighlh  of  July.  1780,     In  ihe  buiilc  near 
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Gates  in  chief  Command. 


De  Kalb'a  Monument  and  Inscription. 


TardineM  of  Joilioa 


Charleston  had  been  captured,  General  Lincoln  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  De  Kalb  be- 
came the  commander-in-chief  at  the  South.  Although  Congress  reposed  confidence  in  the 
skill  of  De  Kalb,  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  an  officer  better  known  to  the  people  for 
past  services,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  June.<i  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
command.*     He  was  then  at  his  estate  in  Virginia,  a  few  miles  from  Shepherdstown, 

and  the  glory  of  Saratoga  was  not 


»i7eo. 


b  JnoeK 


yet  dimmed.  He  immediately  de- 
parted^ for  the  camp  of  De 
Kalb,  taking  with  him,  as 
secretary,  his  friend  William  Clajon, 
and  reached  his  destination  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  The  prospect 
before  him  was  far  from  flattering. 
An  army  without  strength  ;  a  military  chest  without  money ;   but  little  public  spirit  in  the 

Camden,  ivbich  soon  followed,  De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  Americans,  fell,  pierced  with 

eleven  woands.  He  died  at  Camdef^  three  days  afterward,  and 
wa5i  buried  there.  An  ornamental  tree  was  placed  at  thfe  bead 
of  his  grave,*  and  that  was  the  only  token  of  its  place  until  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  citizens  of  Camden  erected  over  it  the 
cleprant  marble  monument  depicted  in  the  engraving.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825.  It  is  upon  the 
Srrecn,  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  De  Kalb  Street, 
The  large  base,  forming  two  steps,  is  of  srranite ;  the  whde 
monument  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Upon  the  four  sides 
of  the  monument  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

Soiith  tide,  fronting  the  street. — "  Here  lies  the  remains  of 
Baron  De  Kalb.  a  German  by  birth,  but  in  principle  a  citizen 
of  the  world."  North  tide. — "In  gratitude  for  his  zeal  and 
'services,  the  citizens  of  Camden  have  erected  this  monument.'* 
East  tide. — "  His  love  of  Liberty  induced  him  to  leave  the  Old 
World  to  aid  the  citizens  of  the  New  in  their  struggle  for  Ix- 
DEPKNDK^•CE.  His  distinguished  talents  and  many  virtue^ 
weighed  with  Congress  to  appoint  him  major  general,  in  tlieir 
Revolutionary  army."  Wett  titU. — "  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  battle  fought  near  Camden,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1780,  between  the  British  and  Americans;  and  there  nobly  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while  ga'- 
lantly  performing  deeds  of  valor  in  rallying  the  friends  and  opposing  the  enemies  of  his  adopted  coantrr-*' 
The  death  of  De  Kalb  was  a  great  public  loss.  Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1780,  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  f  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, but,  like  kindred  resolves,  the  order  was  never  obeyed.  "  » 

^  This  appointment  was  made  without  consulting  the  commander-in-chief.     He  inteaded  to  recommend 
General  Greene. 


De  Kalb's  Mokumevt. 


*  Alluding  to  thU  fact,  ui  unonymoua  poet  wrote : 

"  But  where,  O  where's  the  hallowed  tod 

Beneath  whose  verd  the  hero't  athci  sleep  T 
Ig  thit  the  cold,  neglected,  moldering  clod  t 
Or  that  the  grave  at  which  I  ought  to  weep  T 


Yet,  toldicr,  thy  fnaetrioas  name  is  known, 
Thy  fume  supported,  and  thy  worth  confessed ; 

Thst  pec'rl(*9B  virtue  which  in  dsnger  shone. 
Is  shining  still,  where  then  art  laid  in  real 


And  though  no  monumental  script  it  seen. 

Thy  worth  to  pubU«h.  and  thy  deeds  proclaim, 
Each  son  of  Freedom,  paising  near  this  green, 

Shall  hail  Dk  Kalb,  and  venerate  his  naroeL" 


Why  rises  not  some  maasy  pillar  high, 

To  grace  a  name  that  fought  for  Freedom's  prize  f 
Or  why,  at  least,  aome  rudely-etch'd  atone  nigh. 

To  show  the  apot  where  matchleaa  valor  liea  t 

f  In^the  inscription  ordered  by  Congresa  (Journal,  vi.,  147)  to  be  placed  upon  De  Kalb's  monument,  it  is  said  that  he  was  "in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  hia  age."  General  Henry  Lee.  who  knew  him  well,  aays  in  hia  Memoira,  page  425,  •«  Although  nearer 
seventy  than  sixty  yeara  of  age,  auch  had  been  the  temperance  of  hia  life,  that  he  not  only  ei^oyed  to  the  last  day  the  linefl 
health,  but  hia  countenance  atill  retained  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  which  circumatance  very  probably  led  to  the  error  commlttpd 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  Congreaa."  Lee  apeaka  of  him  as  *■  poa«eaaiRg  a  itoat 
frame,  moderate  mental  powera ;"  "  aober,  drinking  water  only ;  abatemioua  to  exceaa,  and  exceedingly  industrloua."  The  pay 
of  De  Kalb  waa  considerably  in  arreara  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  Within  a  few  yeara.  aorae  of  hia  imrnediate  deacendanta  bare 
petitioned  the  American  Congreaa  for  the  payment  of  theae  arrearagea,  principal  and  intereat  JMh  Houaea  have  had  reportt 
In  favor  of  the  petitionera,  but  the  money  yet  0852)  remaina  unpaid.  Among  tb»  petitionera  are  five  of  De  Kalb'a  great  grand- 
children,  who,  by  the  loaa  of  both  parenta,  are  caat  upon  the  support  and  protection  of  an  aunt,  a  grand-daoghter  of  the  baron. 
They  are  residing  about  thirty  mOea  from  Paris. 


OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 


Commissary  Dcpartnieut ;  a  olimaie  uaravorable  to  heslth  ;  tbe  apirits  of  the  Republicans 
presevU  Juwn  ;  Loyalists  swarming  in  every  direclion,  and  a  victorious  enemy  pressing  to 
spread  his  legions  over  the  territory  he  had  come  to  derend,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success.      Yet  he  did  not  despond,  and,  retaining  De  Kalb  in  command  of  his  division,  pre* 
pared  to  march  into  South  Curoliua.      His  whole  force  consisted  of  ihc  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware troops,  a  legionary  corps  of  siity  horse  and  ^  .:.    a 
U  many  foot  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Armaud,  and                     ^-^^   '^i-J^:..,-^ 
three  companies  of  artillery.     There  was  else-                ■  j^  *  *  ''^S*"' 
where  a  oonsiJarable  force  of  North  Carolina  mi-              '  r  ^     '  \    \. 
litia  in  the  field,  under  General  Cuwell  ;   and  on 

the   moruing   of  the  lwenly-soventh,«        i 

Gates  marched  at  the  head  of  his  lit-      '' 
tie   army  to  eflect  a  junction  with  those  troops.     \n 
He  passed  the  Deep  River  at  the  Bufialo  Ford,  -,  * 
and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  upon  Spinks's    ^^ 
farm,  on  the  road  to  Camden.     There  the  plan    i  ! 
of  immediate  operations  was  decided  upon.      De  "H; 
Kalb  and  Colonel  Olho  H.  Williams  (the  deputy  •':  \ 
adjutant  general)  thought  it  expe<lient  to  march     "^ 
to  Charlotte,  establish  a  hospital  and  magaziue      ~/ 
at  Salisbury,  leave  the  women  and  all  the  heavy 
baggage  there,  and  from  thence  proceed  toward 
Camden,  without   impediment,  through   a   well- 
cultivated  and  friendly  country,  by  the  way  of  the  ''        ^^ 
W^axhaw.      These  opinions  had  no  weight  with    '                Gin..al  Hos*™  Git.i,' 


>  Hi>n>lio  Gales  was  a  native  of  Entjlsnd,  and  was  eJucaicd  la  ihe  military  professiaa.  He  wu  an  offi- 
cer uuiier  Brsildoek  when  (hat  geiieial  was  defealed,  but  doct  nut  weni  lii  have  acquired  parlioiitar  dis- 
tinction. When  Iho  Cuntinental  army  waa  orf;anized  in  IT7S,  he  was  ojipoinled  ailjulant  gcnvr»l,  with  the 
rank  uT  brif>itdier.  He  wna  Ihrn  residing  in  Virginia.  He  accompanied  Washington  to  Cambridge,  in  July, 
1T75 ;  and  in  June,  1776,  the  chief  commend  of  the  Northern  army  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  be  wos 
promoted  to  major  general.  In  ihe  autumn  of  ibat  year,  be  Joined  the  main  army  in  tbe  Jerseys,  with  a 
detachment  of  his  command,  but  his  career  was  not  marked  by  any  biilUant  aotiun.  In  ihe  summer  of 
J776,  be  was  unjniilly  placed  in  commanil  of  the  Northern  army,  in  plare  of  General  Schuyler,  who  hnd 
BDCceeded  him  in  the  spring  of  that  year  \  and  Ihe  viclory  over  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  by  (he  army  under 
kis  command,  gave  him  great  eclat.  The  glory  of  that  achievemeni  was  not  due  to  him,  bnl  lo  Ihe  previous 
operations  of  Schuyler,  and  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Arnold  and  Morgan.  In  the  winler  of  ITT8,  be  was 
involved  in  aiiemjils  to  wrest  Iha  supreme  command  from  Washinglon.  Hia  position  as  President  oTlbe 
Board  of  War  enabled  him  lo  throw  obstaolei  in  the  way  of  the  chief,  nor  were  they  withheld.  From  that 
period  nnlil  appoinled  lo  the  command  of  ihe  Southern  army,  his  rnililary  operations  were  of  litile  account, 
and  were  chieHy  in  Rhode  Island.  When  Congress  gave  him  ihe  command  of  ihe  Soulbern  force;.  General 
Charles  Lee  said,  "  Hit  Northtm  lauriit  will  be  exchanged  for  Southtrn  leiltmn."  The  prophecy  Tai> 
soon  fidtilled,  when  ihe  disastrous  battle,  near  Camden,  scattered  bis  troops,  and,  apparently  panic-stricken 
himself,  he  fled  toward  C'barlolte.  He  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  General  Greene,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  his  conduct  was  scrutinii^il  by  a  commillee  of  Congress.  Upon  tbeir  report,  he  was  ac- 
qailLed  of  blame.  He  was  reinstated  in  hb  military  command  lo  Ihe  main  army  in  ITBS,  but  active  serv- 
ice was  no  longer  required.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  be  retired  lo  his  estate  in  Virginia,  and  in  1790  look 
up  bis  permanent  abode  upon  Manhattan  Island,  almost  three  miles  from  the  then  city  of  New  York.  His 
mansion,  whicb  was  an  elegsat  country  resicleuce,  near  Rose  Hill,  was  standing  as  late  as  1845,  near  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  In  1800,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  jhe  LcQislaturr 
of  New  York,  where  he  served  but  one  term.  He  died  at  bis  residence,  on  the  teotb  of  April,  1806,  at  the 
age  of  seventy -eight  yean. 

General  Gales  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  bat  did  not  possess  a  brilliant  or  highly- 
cultivated  intellect.  He  possessed  many  excellent  soelal  qualities,  but  was  entirely  deficient  in  tbe  quali- 
ficalions  necessary  for  a  great  military  commander.  His  vanily  misled  his  judgment,  and  ofien  perverted 
Ihe  liner  feelings  of  his  nature.  He  was  always  a  generous  friend,  and  not  an  implacatile  enemy.  Hu- 
manity marked  his  irealmeni  of  prisoners,  and  benevolence  was  a  ruling  principle  of  his  hean.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  be  manumitted  all  bis  slaves,  but  so  great  was  the  attachment  of  many,  thai  Ihcv 
preferred  lo  remain  io  his  family.  He  died  without  surviving  issue,  his  only  son  having  been  taken  from 
him  by  deaih,  at  tbe  moment  wheo  he  was  informed  Ibat  General  Greene  bad  superseded  him.     On  thai 
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Safferiags  of  the  Army.  Alann  of  ttie  British.  CornwalHs  at  Camden.  Approach  of  Gttrc 

Gates,  whose  vanity  overruled  his  judgment,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  having  been  joined 
that  morning  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Porterfield  with  about  one  hundred  Virginians,  he 
marched  directly  for  Camden. 

The  country  through  which  the  Americans  passed  was  sparsely  populated,  and  in  many 
places  exhibited  nothing  but  swamps  and  pine  barrens.  The  heat  was  intense.  Siclcnen 
and  want  of  provisions  soon  began  the  work  of  death.  Lean  cattle  found  in  the  wood», 
green  corn,  and  peaches,  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  their  food.  Dysentery  ensued, 
and  at  one  time  the  total  destruction  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  Yet  Gates  pressed 
slowly  forward,  and  on  the  day  when  Sumter  achieved  his  partial  victory  at  Hanging  Rock, 
he  reached  the  banks  of  Little  Lynch's  Creek,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  was  joined  bj 
General  Caswell.* 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  movements  of  the  British  troops.  We  have  noted  how 
the  grand  army  was  divided  and  spread  over  South  Carolina  (see  page  664)  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Com- 
wallis.  This  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  had  hardly  taken  place,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  De  Kalb  was  received  ;  also  of  the  gathering  of  Virginians  under 
Porterfield  ;  of  North  Carolinians,  under  Rutherford,  in  the  west ;  and  of  a  large  body 
of  North  Carolina  militia,  under  Caswell,  in  the  east.  Then  came  the  intelligence  that 
Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  was  on  his  way,  with  a  large  force,  to  recover  all  that 
Lincoln  had  lost,  and  more,  if  possible.  Rumor  magnified  their  numbers.  The  Loyalists 
became  alarmed  ;  the  patriots  took  courage  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Marion  and  Sumter  bad 
raised  their  standards.  The  British  officers  were  perplexed  ;  and  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was 
second  in  command  to  Cornwallis,  and  had  his  post  at  Camden,  called  in  some  of  his  more 
distant  outposts.  Major  M^Arthur,  who  was  at  Cheraw  to  encourage  the  Loyalists,  was 
ordered  to  fall  back  toward  Camden ;  atid  the  most  distant  outposts  were  upon  Lynch 'i 
Creek,  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  at  Rocky  Mount.  These,  as  we  have  seen  (page  662),  were 
attacked  by  Sumter,  Davie,  and  other  active  officers,  with  their  men. 

Cornwallis,  perceiving  the  gathering  storm  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  hastened 
from  Charleston  to  join  Rawdon  at  Camden.  He  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  Au- 
gust, and  learned,  with  much  concern,  the  successes  of  Sumter,  and  the  disafiection  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  county  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Pedee.  Nearly  eight 
hundred  of  his  troops  were  sick  at  Camden,  and  his  efiective  force  amounted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were  regulars.  The  remainder  were 
militia  and  North  Carolina  refugees.  Cornwallis  would  gladly  have  retreated  to  Charles- 
ton, but  the  consideration  that  he  must  leave  his  sick  behind,  abandon  or  destroy  his  mag- 
azines, and  relinquish  all  the  territory  they  had  gained,  except  Charleston,  prevented  that 
step.  He  therefore  resolved  to  move  forward  and  attack  Gates  before  the  Virginia  troops, 
known  to  be  approaching,  could  join  him. 

On  the  day  when  Cornwallis  reached  Camden,  Gates  advanced  to  Clermont,  and  en- 
camped near  Rugeley's  Mill.  Those  who  had  opposed  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  had  fled 
to  Camden  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  Lord  Rawdon  had  also  called  in  the  garrison 
>Avguati4     ^^>®^  ^®  ^^^  stationed  at  Rugeley's.     The  day  after  his  arrival  there,*  Gates 

1780.  '  lyatt  jmqgj[J>jr^n^nar«1  StejEfi&s,  with  scvcu  huudrcd  militia ;  and,  at  about  noon, 
a  message  from  Sumter  announced  the  approach  of  stores  and  clothing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wateree,  for  the  enemy  at  Camden.  The  capture  of  these  stores,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  escort,  we  have  considered  on  page  660. 

Notwithstanding  Gates  had  weakened  his  army  by  sending  a  strong  re-enforcement  to 
Sumter,  he  prepared  to  march  upon  Camden,  to  divert  attention  from  Sumter *8  enterprise, 


occasion,  Washington  wrote  him  a  most  touching  letter,  contoling  him  for  his  doroestio  affliction,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  him  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  his  public  life.  His  patriotism  is  undoubted,  and  the  faults 
of  his  military  career  may  be  charged  to  errors  of  judgment. 

^  Richard  Dobbs  Spaigbt,  afterward  (1792)  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  General  CasweH's  aid  on 
this  docasion. 
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,  Ouu'i  Nrfbl-mi 


aod  to  fight,  if  necetsarjr.  On  the 
Biiil  heavy  baggage,  uuder  guard,  li 
hi*  march.  Colonel 
ATmantl'i  legiod  com- 
posed  the  van,  flanked 
npon  the  right  hy  Por-~ 
terfield'a  iDfaiitry,  in  In- 
diao  file,  two  hundred 
yardi  from  the  road  ; 
and  npon  the  leti  by 
ArnMlrong'a  infantry,  in 
ihu  lame  order.  Next 
followed  the  lirit  and 
■ecoad  Maryland  bri- 
padeB.  under  Brigadiers 
Sinallwood    and    Gi«t, 


evening  of  the  Rflee 
the  Waxhaw,  and  i 


lath,  he  sent  his  lick,  extra  storei. 
o'clock  at  night  commenced 
gage.  Confident  in  his 
strength  by  such  a  dis- 
position of  his  troops, 
he  ordered  Colonel  Ar. 
mand  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  whatever  ill 
number.  The  moat 
profound  silence  was 
commanded,  and  in- 
stant death  waa  threat- 
ened to  the  soldier  who 
should  fire  a  gun  until 
ordered.* 

Corn  wall  is,  notwith- 
troops,  all  commaaded  standing     h 

by  De  Kalb  :  then  the  force,  marchi 

North  Carolina  division,  un-     /'~\  Gates  at  Rugeley's,  being  in- 

der  Caswell ;  the  Virginia  di-    ,'    J     ^ ^    ',/ formed  that  his  position  was 

vision,  under  Stevens ;  with  a    ^- ~^rZX/^'         """^"v      "  weak  one.      At  the  same 

rear-gfuard  of  volunteer  caval-  ]   hour  when  Gates  marched  to- 

ryupon  the  flanks  o[thebag-  ward     Camden,     Cornwaliia 

struck  his  tenta  at  that  pUce,  and  proceeded  cautiously  toward  Rugeley's.  His  troopa  con- 
silted  of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  (who  was  afterward 
mortally  wounded  at  Guilford) ;  Tarlelon'a  legion  ;  Irish  Volunleeri ;  a  part  ofLieutenanl- 
oolonel  Hamilton's  North  Carolina  regiment;  and  Bryan's  corps  of  Loyalists,  under  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  two  six  and  two  three  pounders  commanded  by  Lieutenant  M'Leod  ;  and 
the  71st  rogiment.  Camden  was  left  in  the  care  of  Major  M' Arthur,  with  the  sick  and 
eonvalescenia.  Silently  both  armies  marched  in  the  gloom  of  night.  The  air  was  sultry ; 
no  moon  was  in  the  heavens,  but  the  stari  looked  down  in  serene  radiance  upon  the  earth) 
Not  a  footfall  was  heard  in  the  deep  land,  and  neither  party  was  aware  that  the  other  had 
itniek  his  tents,  until  the  advanced  guards  of  each  met  at  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  moraing,*  upon  the  gentle  slope  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Sander's  Creek. 


inferior 


•  An  nit  Ifl 


'  Kmdeoai  6i«t  was  bom  in  Baltiraore,  Maryland,  in  1T43.  Hia  nncesloni,  dotIj  emigrants  to  Mary- 
land, were  Englitfa.  He  was  eduoaled  for  commercial  punulu,  aad  was  engaged  in  (be  TDcation  of  a  mer- 
chant when  Ihe  slorm  of  the  Revolution  began  lo  lower.  The  joung  men  ar  Baliimare  asiooiiiled  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Bsllimore  Independent  Company,"  and  elected  Gist  captain.  Tbii  was  Ihe  flrsl  company 
raised  in  Maryland  for  ihe  defense  oPpopalar  liberty,  (iist  wai  sppointed  major  of  a  ballation  of  Mary- 
land regulars  in  1776,  and  was  wiih  Ihem  in  the  batlle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  close  of  ihe  summer  of  that 
year.  Ha  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  ITTT,  and  was  in  the  battle  al  Germanlown,  in  September  of  ihat 
year.  In  January,  1779,  Consress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  ContinPnial  army,  and  ha  was  honored 
with  the  command  of  ihe  2d  Maryland  brigade.  He  foufifat  bravely,  and  niiRered  defeat  in  .'^le  lialtle  near 
Camden,  in  ITSO.  Gi«l  was  present  at  Ihe  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  aTlerward  joined  ihe  Southern 
army,  under  Greene.  When  that  commander  remodeled  the  army,  in  1783,  while  lying  near  Charleslon, 
he  ([ave  General  Gist  Ihe  command  of  Ihe  "  liftht  corpa."  It  was  a  part  of  his  command,  under  Colonel 
Laurans,  that  dealt  one  of  tbe  last  blows  npon  the  enemy,  in  an  engagement  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cnmba- 
bee.  At  Ihe  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  lo  a  plantalion  which  he  bought  near  Chsrle»lon,  where  he  resided 
DDtil  hii  death,  which  occurred  in  Charleston,  in  1792.  General  Gist  had  bul  two  children,  sons ;  one  he 
named  Indtptndtnt,  and  the  oiher  Stain, 

'  When  Depnly-adjulanl -general  Williams  received  these  ordera  froni  Gates,  with  the  estimates  of  Ihe 
Ibrces,  he  perceived  that  the  commander  was  mneh  deceived  In  bis  idea  of  Ihe  number  of  the  troops.  In- 
■lead  of  there  being  almost  seven  thousand  men,  he  showed,  by  his  relums,  thai  there  were  only  ibree  thoa. 
■and  six  hundred  and  sixiy-lbree,  exclnsive  of  those  detached  in  aid  of  Sumler.  Gates  did  not  aller  his 
plan  OD  BitcouDt  of  this  disooverj. 
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Meeting  of  the  Armiea. 


Skirmish. 


Council  of  War. 


Preparations  for  Battla 


The  AtUd. 


Both  parties  M'ere  surprised,  and  each  fired  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Some  of  Ar- 
mand's  troops  were  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack 
that  the  remainder  fell  hack  in  disorder  upon  the  first  Maryland  brigade.  That  column 
was  broken  by  the  shock,  and  the  whole  line  was  filled  with  consternation.  Porterfield, 
with  his  usual  gallantry,  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  lefl  of  the  enemy's  van,  while 
Armstrong,  with  equal  gallantry  and  decision,  attacked  them  on  the  right,  and  they  were 
brought  to  a  pause.  Porterfield  was  severely  wounded,  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterward.  Both  armies  halted,  and  some  prisoners  having  been  taken  by 
both  parties,  the  position  of  the  respective  forces  became  known  to  each  other.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  British  was  far  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
crossed  Sander's  Creek,  and  they  were  completely  guarded  in  the  rear  by  an  impenetrable 
swamp.  The  Americans  were  upon  rising  ground  in  an  open  wood,  and  were  obliged  to 
be  watchful  of  their  flanks. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  the  encounter  had  subsided,  Gates  called  a  council  of  offi- 
cers. A  retreat  was  practicable,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  prudent.  No  one  seemed 
willing  to  propose  it ;  and  when,  to  Gates's  remark,  "  Gentlemen,  you  know  our  situation, 
what  are  your  opinions?"  General  Stevens  replied,  "It  is  now  too  late  to  retreat ;"  the  si- 
lence that  ensued  was  interpreted  as  favorable  to  an  attack,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
remarked,  "  Then  we  must  fight ;  gentlemen,  please  take  your  posts." 

The  British  army  formed  in  line  for  battle,  the  right  under  the  command  of  Webster, 

and    the   left    under   Rawdon,  and 

anxiously  awaited  the  dawn.      The 

V^^^^ilr  -^™®''*<^**^*t  also,  soon  recovered  from 

il^i  the  panic  produced  by  the  attack,  and 

M' I  formed  in  battle  order.      The  second 

hsi'h  Maryland  brigade,  and  the  Delaware 

1  ;|^  troops,  under  General  Gist,  took  the 

i^ij  id  right ;   the  North  Carolina  militia, 

I^J  i|  under  Caswell,  the  center ;  and  the 

■!  i  Virginians,  under  Stevens,  the  left 


:;::i:linH.j'L3^'| 


r     ;|  The  first  Maryland  brigade,  under 

iV;;]  Small  wood,  was  formed  in  reserve. 

h]ii|  De  Kalb,  charged  with  the  line  of 

'  battle,  took  post  on  the  right.     The 

1^1  tirtillery  of  both  armies  was. plan  ted 

'-'  j=  ppj'f'f  directly  in  front  of  the  center.      AU 

rMgjv^Ti  i^Mi  ^^^®    preparations    were    made    in 

•lyuiU-i/^^P    darkness,  and  the  belligerents  were 

iji^"*_       /  P.-L  ignorant  of  each  others' movements. 

'iij    In  the  plan  here  given,  copied  from 

i[,    S  ted  man,  the  black  parallelograms 

^  ii     denote  the  British  troops,  and  the 

^*     open  ones  the  Americans. 

The  first  beam  of  morning  was 
the  signal  for  attack.  While  the 
British  were  maneuvering  to  gain  a 
better  position,  the  American  artil- 
lery opened  its  volleys  upon  them. 
At  the  same  moment,  Colonel  Will- 
iams, with  a  band  of  volunteers, 
pressed  forward  upon  the  enemy's  right,  followed  by  Stevens,  with  his  Virginians,  who  were 
urged  to  rely  upon  the  bayonets  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  the  day  before.  Web- 
ster immediately  brought  the  British  right  to  bear  upon  Williams  and  Stevens,  with  such 
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force,  as  to  break  the  Virginia  column  and  icatter  it  to  the  winds.     They  delivered  only  a 
single  fire,  and  then,  paiiic-ttricken,  threw  away  ihcir  arms,  aiiil  fled  in  pteat  confuBioit. 
The  North  Carolina  mililia  (except  Dixon's  rf^iiient.  which  was  next  to  the  Continenlajg) 
followed  the  shameful  example,  and  the  exertions  of  Slovens,  Caswell,  and  even  of  Gates 
himself,  to  etc p  or  rally  the  tugitivea,  were  unLivailing.      Only  the  Conliiientat  troops,  with 
Dixon's  regiment,  were  now  left  lo  oppose  ihe  enemy.      Upon  the  Maryland  anil  Delaware 
troops  fell  Ihe  wi-ight  of  battle,  and  for  a  while  they  nobly  sustained  il.      On  the  right,  De 
Kalb  and  Gist  maintained  their  ground,  though 
sorely   pressed   by    Rawdun   and  his   regulars. 
Lieutenant-colonel     Howard    (the    subsequent 
"  hero  of  the  Cowpens"),  with  Williams's  regi- 
ment, charged  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  and 
diiconeerted  them.      Inch  by  inch  ihe  Mary- 
Unders  gained  ground,  and.  had  the  mililia  stood 
Arm,  and  kept  Webster  employed,  the  Briiieh 
rausl  liave  been  routed  and  driven  in  confusion 
across  Sander's  Creek.     That  skillful  otiicer  had 
detached  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and 
when  Sraallwood' came  forward  with  his  reserve 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  scattered  militia,  Web- 
ster brought  his  regiments  lo  bear  upon  him. 
Finally,  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  line, 
and  victory  was  uncertain.     Firm  as  a  rock 
the  phalanx  of  De  £alb  and  Gist  remained 

At  length,  perceiving  an  advantage.  De  Kalb        ^^  y  y,  ,-— — --^ 

ordered    a  bayonet  charge.      The  slaughter  A^>-7  ••  A  ^A 

«„  gr..l  ;  .1»  enemy  r^.ileJ.  .nd  fifly  ^yW^^na/XU^ifV^ 
men  became  the  prisoner^  of  the  Americans. 
Smallwood,  in  the  mean  time,  sustained  him- 
■elfgallantly;  but  at  length  Webster  gained 
his  flank,  and  his  brigade  receded.  It  soon  regained  its  position  ;  was  again  driven  back, 
and  speedily  it  rallied  to  the  combat.  Cornwallis  perceived  the  point  of  strength  to  be 
with  Oe  Kalb  and  Gist,  and.  concentrating  his  whole  force,  he  made  a  terrible  charge  there. 
It  was  the  decisive  stroke  which  smote  down  the  American  strength  and  won  the  victory. 
Another  charge  was  made  ;  the  brave  Marylanders  gave  way,  and,  with  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment, broken  and  maimed,  tied  to  the  swamps.  They  were  hotly  pursued,  and  many  were 
killed  in  the  flight.  The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers  under  the  sabers  of  Tarleton 's  cav- 
alry, and  for  more  than  two  miles  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
Arms,  artillery,  horses,  and  baggage  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  Continental  troops  were  killed  ;  and  of  the  wounded,  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Delaware  regiment  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  Colonel  Vaughn 
and  Major  Patten  being  taken  prisoners,  the  remnant,  less  than  two  companies,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  Kirkwood,  the  senior  captain,  who  had  been  with  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton  and  Princeton.      De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  keep  hie  troops  firm  when  the 

'  William  Smallwood  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  among  the  patriota  of  thai  colony  who  earliesl 
expressed  iheir  atlactiment  to  Republican  principles.  He  wn-i  uppotnled  a  brigadier  by  Ibe  Continental 
Congress,  in  October,  1776,  and  mnjor  general  In  September,  I7S0.  He  was  in  the  hallle'near  Brooklyn, 
in  August,  1776,  where  his  command  sutTered  severely.  Ii  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  from  Ma- 
ryland, many  of  them  members  of  the  most  respeclablo  remilles  of  ibat  slate.  He  was  in  Ihe  Brandrwine 
and  Gcrmaiitown  battles  in  1T7T.  He  accompanied  Gutes  lo  the  South,  and  shared  in  ihe  mortilicBtions 
of  defeat  near  Camden.  Il  was  a  month  after  ihat  event  thai  Congress  promoted  hicD  to  major  general. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  in  Congress,  for  Maryland,  in  1TR5,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  succeed 
William,  Paca  *a  ({"vemor  of  the  stale.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  John  Eager  Howard,  in  178S. 
General  SmalUood  died  in  February,  1792. 
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last  charge  was  made,  felK  pierced  with  eleven  wounds.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Bnysson, 
threw-'Ms  arms  around  him,  gave  his  name  and  rank,  and  while  saving  htm  from  instant 
death,  was  terribly  wounded  himself  by  British  bayonets.  In  the  mean  while  Gates  had 
fled,  "borne  off  the  field  by  a  current  of  dismayed  militia,"  who  "constituted  so  great  a 
part  of  his  array,  that  when  he  saw  them  break  and  flee,  he  lost  all  hope  of  victory."* 
With  Caswell,  he  hastened  to  Clermont,  hoping  to  check  and  rally  the  militia  at  their  old 
encampment,  near  Rngeley's  Mill.  This  hope  was  vain,  for  the  further  the  dismayed  troops 
fled,  the  more  they  became  dispersed,  and  the  generals  giving  up  all  as  lost,  proceeded,  with 
a  few  attendants,  to  Charlotte,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  though 
about  eighty  miles  distant.  On  his  way.  Gates  heard  of  the  success  of  Sumter  at  the  Wa- 
teree  Ford,  but  that  triumph  came  too  late  to  aflbrd  him  aid,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (page 
•  Auff  18,    ^^0)>  ^^^  ^^ys  afterward,^  Sumter  and  his  band  were  surprised  and  dispersed  at 

1780.  Fishing  Creek.  General  Rutherford  surrendered  to  a  party  of  the  British  legion. 
The  other  generals  escaped,  but  were  separated  from  their  respective  commands.  The  rout 
was  complete,  and  only  Major  Andrus,  of  the  third  Maryland  regiment,  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing any  part  of  the  fugitives.  Most  of  the  Virginia  militia  retired  to  Hillsborough  by  the 
road  they  came  to  camp,  and  there  General  Stevens  gathered  many  of  them  together. 
Their  time  of  service  soon  expiring,  they  were  discharged.' 

The  victory  of  Corn  wall  is  was  complete,  and  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  par- 
ticularly at  the  South,  were  crushed ;  their  only  chance  of  success  seemed  to  be  the  inter- 
vention of  European  nations.'  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  two  armies  had  been  al- 
most annihilated  by  capture  and  dispersion,  and  the  most  active  partisan  corps  scattered  to 
the  winds.^     Cornwallis  considered  the  subjugation  of  South  Carolina  accomplished,  and, 

^  Gordon,  tii.,  104. 

<  Ramsay,  ii.,  145-152.     Gordon,  iii.,  98-107.     Marshall,  i.,  344-348.     Lee,  92-100. 

'  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1780,  that  Rochambeau  and  his  army  arrived  at  Newport;  an  auspicions 
event  for  the  Americans.  A  movement  in  Europe,  known  in  history  as  the  Armed  NetUrality^  at  about 
the  same  time  threatened  to  cripple  the  power  of  England,  and  promised  indirect  aid  to  the  Americans. 
The  Empress  Catharine,  of  Russia,  with  the  duplicity  which  has  ever  marked  the  diplomacy  of  that  gov- 
ernment, professed  great  friendship  toward  England,  and  abhorrence  of  the  rebellion  in  America.  She 
even  entered  into  negotiations  for  sending  Russian  troops  to  America  to  assist  the  British.  All  this  while 
she  was  building  a  navy,  and  the  English  were  made  to  believe  it  was  to  aid  them.  As  soon  as  she  felt 
strong  enough  to  set  England  at  defiance,  her  tone  and  policy  were  changed,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February,  1780,  she  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  the  international  doctrine  (with  a  qualifica- 
tion) so  eloquently  promulged  and  advocated  by  Kossuth  in  America,  in  1851-2,  namely,  thai  neutrai  statn 
kavt  a  right  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  belligerent  powert  unmoletted^  and  even  to  convey  from  one  port 
to  another  of  a  belligerent  power j  all  goods  whatioever,  except  what  could  be  deemed  contraband  in  coneequenee 
of  previous  treaties.*  Hitherto  ports  were  blockaded,  not  always  by  squadrons  of  ships,  but  by  a  simple 
proclamation.  Catharine  declared  that  no  port  should  be  considered  blockaded,  unless  there  was  a  sufi- 
eient  force  present  to  maintain  a  blockade^  and  this  w^as  the  qualification  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations;  a  qualification  which  contains  the  essential  maxim  of  despotism,  ^^  Might  makes 
right,"  This  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  maritime  policy  of  England,  and  inimical  to  her  interests.  Id 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  became  parties  to  the  policy  declared  by  the 
Czarina,  and  entered  into  a  league  wnth  her ;  and  in  November  the  States  General  of  Holland  acceded  to 
the  measure.  Spain  and  France  acquiesced  in  the  new  maritime  code,  and  at  one  time  a  general  Conti- 
nental war  against  England  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  personal  caprices  of  Catharine,  and  her  known 
faithlessness,  made  the  other  powers  hesitate,  and  the  next  year  the  alliance  resulted  in  inaction. 

*  The  exact  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  the  engagement  on  the  sixteenth,  and  Sumter^s  surprise 
on  the  eighteenth,  was  never  ascertained.  The  estimated  loss  was  as  follows :  exclusive  of  De  Kalb  and 
General  Rutherford,  four  lieutenant  colonels,  three  majors,  fourteen  captains,  four  captain  lieutenants,  six- 
teen lieutenants,  three  en.«igns,  four  stafT,  seventy-eight  subalterns,  and  six  hundred  and  four  rank  and  file. 
They  also  lost  eight  field-pieces,  and  other  artillery,  more  than  two  hundred  baggage  wagons,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage.  That  of  Gates  and  De  Kalb,  with  all  their  papers,  was  saved.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  severe.  Gates  estimated  that  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded;  Stedman  (ii.,  210)  says  the  British  loss  was  three  hundred  less  than  the  Americans.  A  great 
many  of  the  fugitive  militia  were  murdered  in  their  flight.     Armed  parties  of  Tories,  alarmed  at  the  prea- 

*  Pee  Florida  Blanca's  RepretentatioD,  a«  cited  by  Arch-deacon  Coxe  In  bii  Mtmoirt  of  tht  Kingt  of  ^piun^  of  tkt  Throne  ^f 
Bourbon, 
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Confidence  of  the  British. 


RendezToua  st  HiUcborough. 


Ooremor  Nath. 


Colonel  Buncombe. 


eonfideot  of  future  success,  moved  toward  the  North  State  to  establish  royal  rule  there. 
His  march  to,  and  retreat  from  Charlotte  ;  the  defeat  of  his  detachments  at  King's  Mount- 
ain and  the  Cowpens ;  the  pursuit  of  Greene ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  ;  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Wilmington  ;  their  march  into  Virginia ;  and  the  final  capture  of  Cornwallis's 
army  at  York  town,  have  been  considered  in  preceding  chapters. 

General  Gates  was  much  censured  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Sander^s 
Creek,  because  he  provided  for  no  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  for  not  having  his  baggage  and  stores  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  ; 
and  because  of  an  improper  arrangement  of  his  army  for  attack,  placing  his  unskilled  militia 
on  the  right,  opposite  the  British  veterans  of  Webster.  Armand  spoke  harshly  of  Gates, 
and  even  intimated  that  he  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor.  Gates's  great  fault  appears  to  have_ 
been  a  too  sanguine  bolief  that  he  could  easily  crush  the  inferior  lorce^oJ  m8_enem3iu — .tlis 
vanity^wan  always  the  suurce  of  his  greSIgSfTrbuble.  In  This  In  stance  he  was  too  confident 
or8ubcete,~and  made  no  pTUfision-fer'lteg  cointrigeiicies  of  adversity  ;  and  hence  his  utter 
weakness  when  the  victorious  blow  was  struck  by  the  British,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee. 

On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  &  Small  wood  and  Gist  arrived  at  Charlotte,  .  August, 
with  several  other  officers,  and  there  they  found  more  than  one  hundred  regu-  ^'^^' 
lar  infantry,  Armand's  cavalry,  Major  Davie's  partisan  corps  from  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment, and  a  few  militia.  Gates  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be  speedily  reor- 
ganized, when  intelligence  of  the  disaster  of  Sumter  at  Fishing  Creek  reached  him.  He 
retreated  to  Hillsborough,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  was  in  session,  with  Governor  Ab- 
nor  Nash^  at  its  head.     That  officer  exerted  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  station  to 


ence  of  the  Americans,  were  marching  to  join  Gates.     When  they  heard  of  his  defeat,  they  inhumanly  pur- 
wed  tiie  flying  Americans,  and  butchered  a  large  number  in  the  swamps  and  pine  barrens. 

^  Abner  Nash  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  North  Carolina,  and  an  active  politician. 
When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  and  his  brother  Fran- 
cis*  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots ;  Abner  in  the  oonncil, 
Francis  in  the  field.  Their  father  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled 
in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  where  Aboer  was  born.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  under  its  Republican  Constitution;  and  in  1779,  succeeded  Caswell,  the 
first  governor,  in  the.  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state.  He  represented  a  constituency  in  the  Assem- 
bly,  from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1782  to  1786.  He  resided 
for  many  years  at  Newbern,  where  he  died,  greatly  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  His  mem- 
ory is  perpetuated  in  the  state  by  a  county  called  by  his  name.  Governor  Nash^s  first  wife  was  the  young 
widow  of  the  venerable  Governor  Dobbs. 


*  I  have  ooticed  the  death  of  Generml  Fnmcia  NMh  st  Gerroantown.  on  page  390.  Stoce  writing  Uiat  account,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  hia  wound  conaiated  of  a  laceration  of  the  flcah  and  the  fractnre  of  the  bone  of  hia  thigh  by 
a  cannon-bfill,  which  killed  hia  horae«  and  alao  hia  aid,  Mi^or  Witherapoon.  aon  of  Dr.  Witherapoon,  of 
Princeton  College.  Hia  remaina  lie  in  the  Mennoniat  Burying-ground,  at  KulpaTille,  twenty  dx  milea 
from  Philadelphia.  Through  the  patriotic  endeavora  of  John  F.  Wataon,  Eaq.,  the  annaliat,  the  citizena 
of  Germantown  and  Norriatown  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Naah, 
upon  which  ia  the  following  inacription :  "  Vota  via  mca  rvs  Patbia.  In  memory  of  General  Naah 
of  North  Carolina,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  here  interred,  October  17, 1777,  in 
preaence  of  the  army  here  encamped.    J.  F.  W." 

Among  the  gallant  oflBcera  who  accompanied  General  Naah  to  the  North,  and  fought  at  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  waa  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe.    He  waa  wounded  and  made  a  priaoner  at  German- ' 
town,  and  died  aoon  afterward  at  Philadelphia.    Hia  character  for  generona  hoapitality  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  diatich,  which  he  affixed  over  the  door  of  hia  manaion.  in  Waahington  county,  North 
Carolina 

"Welcome,  all. 
To  Buncombe  Hall." 
In  1791.  hia  name  waa  given  to  a  county  in  North  Carolina.    From  1817  to  1823,  the  diatrict  which  in* 
clodea  Buncombe  waa  repreaented  in  Congreaa  by  one,  not  an  orator.    On  one  occaaion,  he  attempted  to  addreaa  the  Hooae 
in  fHvor  of  a  bill  providing  penaiona  for  militiamen  ;  but  a  de- 
termination not  to  hear  him  waa  manifeated.    He  appealed  to 
the  late  Mr.  Lowndea  to  interpoae  in  hia  behalf,  intimating  that 
he  would  be  Bntiafied  with  the  allowance  of  6ve  minutea  for  a 
apeech  that  might  be  publiahed  in  the  newapapera,  and  aaauring 
Mm  that  hia  remarka  were  not  intended  for  the  Houae,  but  for 
BunctmU    He  waa  gratified,  and  apoke  under  the  Bve  minutea*  rule.    To  the  aatonlanment  of  the  good  people  of  Buncombe, 
Ibe  apoech  of  their  repreaentatlve  (a  curioua  apedmen  of  logic  and  oratory)  appeared  in  the  ITaskington  CUp  Qax*tu,  covering 


Nash's  Monvmcnt. 


i^l^^^/^-T^t^ 
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PulUl  OrguilHtloD  of  w  Annj.  Uobklrli'i  Hill.  View  it  Otc  S|iriD|.  Gilei'i  Ord«.  Pmnk:. 

aid  the  discomfited  genersl.  The  Legislature  provided  lor  procuring  arms,  arom  unit  ion, 
and  Bloros  ;  urdertjd  militia  drafts,  aiid  took  other  vigorous  measures  for  the  defeiige  of  the 
state.  Salisbury,  toward  which  il  was  believed  Coniwallis  wouhl  march,  was  made  the 
place  of  readezvoui.  The  fragments  of  the  army  broken  at  Sander's  Creek  were  collected 
together  at  Hillsborough  early  in  September,  and  <jn  the  sixteenth  of  that  month,  Colonel 
Buford,  having  recruited  his  corps  so  cruelly  handled  by  Tarlutou.  reached  head-quarters, 
from  Virginia.  There  he  was  joined  by  sixty  Virginia  militia,  and  about  fifty  of  Porier- 
fietd's  light  infantry.  All  of  these,  with  [he  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiraenls,  were  formed 
•  Dk3.  '"'°  '  brigade,  under  Smallwood.  The  inlervening  events,  from  this  time  unlil 
noo,      Greene  succeeded  Gales  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,*  have  already  been 

An  hour's  ride  from  Sander's  Creek,  orer  a  very  sandy  and  gently'  rolling  counlrj, 
^  ..-^L^—:^.-  ^.  brought  me  to   the  summit  of  Uobkirk't 

Hill,  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the  plains  of 
Canideii.  Upon  the  table-land  of  its  sum- 
mil  is  a  beautiful  village,  composed  of  mauy 
fine  housi-s,  the  residencea  of  wealthy  in- 
habitauts  of  that  region,  who  have  chosen 
this  spot  for  its  salubi^ity  in  summer.     It 

!'  was  just  at  sunset  when  I  first  loolted  from 
this  eminence  upon  the  town  below  and  the 
broad  plain  around  it.  Although  it  was 
midwinter,  the  profusion  of  evergreens  gave 
the  laudscape  the  appearance  of  early  au- 
tumn. Hore  was  fought  one  of  the  mem- 
orable battles  of  our  War  fur  ludepeud- 
ence:  and  yonder,  stretching  away  towanl 
the  high  hills  of  Santce.  is  the  plain  once 
ri'd  with  British  legions,  and  gtiltering  with 
British  bayoncls.  Before  descending  to 
Vii;wiTTBiBi-.n.o-,  Homnuif.  u.LL.>  Camden,  a  mile  distant,lel  ub  open  the  old 

the  Nurltiern  army,  in  ITTT,  was  nol  visible  when  Greene  rcti 
ficatiun  of  Ills  having  Iwen  supcrsedi^d.      On  Ihe  eontrary,  he  n 
expressed  hia  warmest  Ihanks  for  the  tender  manner  in  which  Ihalolhcer  announced  the  srtion  of  Congres 
and  the  cumnlBniter-in-chief.      On  the  morning  after  Grecno's  arrival,  Gales  issued  the  tollawing  orders 

"HHi1-i]iiinpn.Chiu'1oltF,3d  Denmbcr, ITSO 
Parole,  Springfiild ,-  coonlersign.  Qremr.     Ttie  Honorable  Majur-generel  Greene,  who  arrived  jesienlaj 
afternoDn  in  Charlollo,  beinft  appointed  by 

bis  exeelleney,  General  Waabinplon,  with  /p   '        ^^ 

Ihe  approbation  oTthe  Honorable  Congress,  JJ  >v^  ^  jr^, 

to  Ihe  command  or  Ihe  Southern  army,  all 
orders  will,  fur  the  future,  issue  rrom  bim, 

General  Oalee  returns  hi*  sinoere  ihanks 
to  the  Southern  army  for  Iheir  persevei 
~~   ~   '     ilude,  and  patient  endurance  of 


'■''"■  ■  (?) 

race,  loniiuue,  ana  patient  eniiuranoe  of  ^        -..      yj 

alt  the  hardships  and  sutTerings  thej  have  ^^jTlT^,^    O 

undergone  while  under  his  command.     He  X^^^'^/^-^'V-*-^                         ")          /^       P' 

anxiousljhopcslheirmiBforluneswilleease  /O      V7     ^           "j/"             \        \^'  J  t 

therewiih,  and  Ihat  vifiior;  and  Ihe  glori-  C-^^-T-^^iS-^L-^-^Z^^^    J 

om  advantages  attending  it  may  be  the  fu-  Yokk  of  Piaota  jum  CuCKTaHieii  ■ 

tore  portion  of  Ihe  Southern  army." 

'  The  aile  of  this  spring,  the  source  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Pine  Trae  Creek,  is  denoted  in  ihe  map,  on 

the  lime  of  1,'giilatjvp  bodici  in  mahlDg  ipeechoi  far  the  eole  purpoM  of  receiving  pepuler  xppliuH. 
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chronicle,  and  peruse  an  I'ntereEtliig  page.  It  is  a  balmy  even 
inp  their  vespers  among  the  Jark-green  foliage  of  the  wild  olivi 
bulla  are  almost  bursting  into  blossoms  upon  every  tree.  He 
bling  spring,  where  General  Greene  was  at  brenkfaBl  when  Bi 
will  read  and  ponder  in  the  evening  twilight. 

We  led  General  Greene  and  his  broken  army  on  their  mart 
the  Deep  River.b  toward  Camden.      (See  page  613.)      Greei 
strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina.      To  secure 
grow  upon  tbe  borderi  of  the  Santee  and  Congnree  Riven,  a 
wilh  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  the  British  bad  established  m 
the  most  importitnt  of  which  was  Fort  Watson,  upon  Wrigb 
ler  District.      These,  with  the  more  remote  post  of  Ninety-S 
almost  Bimuhanconsly  with  his  movement  against  Lord  Rai 
dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  with  hid  legion,  to  join 
Marion,  then  enramped  in  the  swamps  on  Black  River,  in 
Williamsburg  District.'     These  brave  partisans  met  on  the 
fourteenth,*:  and  immediately  prepared  to  march 
against  Fort  Watson.      Brigadiers  Sumter  and 
Pickens  were  informed  of  the  intended  movement,  and  refused 
to  co-operate.      Greene  desired  Sumter  to  join  him  at  Cam- 
den, while  Pickens  was  directed  to  assemble  the  western  mi- 
'litia  and  invest  Ninety-Six.  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  a  rc'en- 
forcement  marching  from  that  post  to  the  relief  of  Rawdon. 
With  only  about  filleen  hundred  men  (after  dt-taching  Lee's 
force),  Greene   descended   the   Southern   slope   of  Hobkirk's 
Ilill,''  and  encamped  at  Log  Town,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  enemy's  works,  at  Camden. 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  had   been  left  in  command  of  the 


|uige  676.  Il  is  ■'  Ihc  head  of  a  ravine,  spcxippd  oiil  of  Ihe  norlheastt 
noble  lrw»  vhich  shallow  il  are  tulip",  pnplurs,  and  pines.  The  house  i 
tbe  l«n,  is  Ihe  residence  of  Witlism  R-  .lohnson,  E-v].,  president  of  Ihe  C<i 
Iho  sjirinj;  a  dike  has  been  casl  up,  across  Iho  ravine,  by  which  n  tinn  duel 
lo  [he  scene,  in  summer, 

'  Lee,  in  bit  Mtmoiri  (piiee  215),  relates  nn  amusing  circumvlancs  wl 
way  10  join  Marion  among  the  swamps  on  BInck  River,  in  WilliamsbnT|j 
reached  Drowning  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Pedee,  and  were  encamped  for 
officer  of  the  day  was  infonned  thai  noises,  like  the  sleallhy  movements 
front  of  ihe  pickets,  toward  the  creek.  Presently  a  sentinel  fired,  the  bu| 
to  come  in,  and  soon  the  vjhole  delarhmeni  were  on  tbe  alert  for  the  a[ 
sentinel  tired  in  a  dilTereaC  direction,  and  intelligence  came  thai  an  inv 
The  troops  nerq  furmed  in  accordance  wilh  Ihe  latest  information  of  I 
Wilh  great  anxiety  ihey  awaited  the  approach  of  dawn,  not  doubling  thn 
nal  for  a  general  a>sau1l  by  tbe  enemy.  Suddenly  the  line  of  sentinels 
tbey  had  traversed,  fired  in  quick  suceession,  and  the  fact  that  the  enei 
could  not  be  doubled.  Lee  went  onutiously  along  his  line  ;  informed  his 
live  but  lo  fight;  reminded  them  of  their  hi);h  reputation,  and  enjrnned  tl 
proBching  eontesl.  He  conjured  the  cavalry  lo  he  cautious,  and  not  a 
them  lo  pursue,  for  no  doubt  the  enemy  would  amhti*cade.  Al  brenk  oi 
caiiliDU>ly  lu  ihc  great  road,  infantry  in  front,  bn|:gnf!e  in  Ihe  center,  am 
appeared,  and  Ihe  van  officer  cautiously  examined  tbe  road  lo  find  the  Ira 
ihe  iracks  of  a  large  pack  of  wolves  ■  The*^  animals  had  allempled  lo 
but  finding  it  obslrucled,  had  turned  from  point  lo  point  nhen  met  by  II 
cumatance  occasioned  great  merriment  among  Ibe  troops.  Each  C(in.'i 
pickets,  pairoles,  and  officer  of  ike  day  were  made  the  butt  nf  severest  ri 

*  Francis  Rawdon,  son  of  tbe  Earl  of  Moira,  was  born  in  1754,  and  en 

cr  in-chlcf  to  iMue  •  purole  ud  counlcrilgD  rVErj  naming.  11  !•  ilien  Is  wrlUnii  lo 
Dlriled  to  UiiiH  who  with  lo  lean  tb«  camp  iwd  relnn  durlag  Ibe  daj  imd  erenlnf, 
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Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden.  Oreene'a  Camp  oo  Uobkirk'a  Hill.  Rawdoo's  Pmparatiooa  to  Attack  Greene. 

Southern  division  of  the  royal  army  when  Cornwallis  marched  into  North  Carolina,  was 
now  at  Camden.  He  was  apprised  of  Greene's  approach,  and  notwithstanding  his  force 
was  inferior  (about  nine  hundred  men),  he  was  too  strongly  intrenched  to  fear  an  attack. 
Greene  perceived  that  his  little  army  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  the  place  by 
storm,  or  even  of  completely  investing  it.'  Hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  re-enforcement  of  mi- 
litia, he  withdrew  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  encamped.  On  the  twenty-first,  he  received  the 
startling  information  that  Colonel  Watson,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  was 
marching  up  the  Santee  to  join  Rawdon.  To  prevent  this  junction,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
tercept Watson  some  distance  from  Camden.  To  this  task  Greene  immediately  applied 
himself.  He  crossed  Sand  Hill  Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  east  of  Camden,* 
upon  the  Charleston  road.  It  being  impossible  to  transport  the  artillery  across 
the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  that  creek,  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington  was  directed  to  re- 
turn with  it  toward  Lynches  Creek,  where  it  would  be  safe  from  the  patrolling  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Finally,  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Watson  was  false,* 
Greene  hastened  back  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  ordered  Carrington  to  join  him,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, immediately.^  The  hill  was  then  completely  covered  with  a  forest,  and  the 
Americans  were  so  strongly  posted,  with  the  swamp  on  Pine  Tree  Creek  in  their 
rear,  that  they  felt  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  Yet  the  ever-cautious  Greene 
had  the  army  encamped  in  battle  order,  ready  to  repel  a  sortie  of  Rawdon,  should  he  have 
the  temerity  to  attempt  one.  During  the  day,  he  had  received  information  of  the  tapture 
of  Fort  Watson  by  Marion  and  Lee,  and  just  at  evening  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
camp,  among  whom  were  several  American  soldiers,  previously  captured,  and  who,  as  they 
said,  had  enlisted  in  the  British  service  as  the  best  means  .of  escaping  to  their  friends. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  drummer,  named  Jones,  one  of  the  Americans 
taken  at  Fort  Watson,  deserted,  and  made  his  way  to  the  British  camp.  He  informed 
Rawdon  of  the  detachment  of  the  artillery  from  the  main  army,  the  lack  of  provisions  in  the 
American  camp,  and  the  fact  that  Sumter  had  not  arrived.  Rawdon  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  at  this  favorable  moment,  for  his  own  provisions  were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  before 
daylight  his  garrison  was  in  marching  order.  The  country  between  Hobkirk's  Hill  and 
Camden  was  so  thickly  wooded  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  not  discerned  until 
his  van-guard  approached  the  American  pickets.  The  patriots  were  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Greene  and  his  officers  were  leisurely  taking  breakfast  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  the 
spring,  pictured  on  page  676  (for  it  was  a  clear,  warm  morning) ;  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
washing  their  clothes,  and  the  horses  of  Washington's  cavalry  were  unsaddled.  Rawdon 
did  not  march  directly  for  the  American  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  road,  but  took  a  circuitous 
route,  toward  the  Pine  Tree  Creek.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  American  advanced  guard 
discerned  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Their  pickets  were  commanded  by  Captain  Benson, 
of  Maryland,  and  Captain  Morgan,  of  Virginia,  supported  by  Captain  Kirk  wood,*  with  the  re- 
distinguished  for  his  bravery  during  his  first  canapnign  in  America,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  of  the  British  forces.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomer}'  in  1777,  and 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  of  adjutant  general  by  Major  Andre.  Rawdon  afterward  received  the  commission  of  a.  major 
general.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  Governor  General  of  British  India,  which  office  he  held  until  1822. 
Daring  his  administration,  the  Nepaulese,  Pindarees,  and  other  native  powers,  were  subjugated,  and  the 
British  authority  made  supreme  in  India.  During  his  absence  in  the  East,  be  was  created  Marquis  of 
Hastings.     He  died  in  1825. 

*  Camden,  the  capital  of  Kenshaw  District,  stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  covered  on  the  southwest  bj 
the  Wateree  at  a  mile  distant,  and  on  the  east  b}'  Pine  Tree  Creek,  a  considerable  stream.  The  countrr 
around  ii  was  heavily  wooded  at  the  time  ip  question,  and  the  town  itself  (formerly  called  Fine  Tree,  bat 
then  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden)  was  but  a  small  village  of  a  few  bouses. 

'  Cok>nel  Watson  had  really  commenced  his  march  up  the  Santee,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back  because 
Marion  and  Lee,  after  capturing  Fort  Watson,  had  got  in  front  of  him,  and  effectually  guarded  all  the  passes 
and  ferries. 

'  That  portion  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  on  its  southeastern  slope,  where  the  first  of  the  battle  commenced,  is 
now  called  Kirkwood.  It  is  covered  with  fine  residences  and  beautiful  gardens,  and  is  valued  as  a  health- 
ful summer  resort  by  the  people  of  Camden. 
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inaini  of  the  Delaware  regiment.  Thefte,  at  a  distaocfl  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  gallantly  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  Briliah  van,  and  kept  them  at  bay 
e  fanned  his  army  in  more  complete  battle  order. 


lillery,  had  joined  him  early  in  the  morn- 


FortUDfttely  for  Greene,  Carringlon,  with  the  a 
iug.  and  bruufht  to  camp  a  competent  supply  of  , 
provisions.  The  line  was  soon  formed, 
confident  was  Greene  of  success,  that  he  unhesi- 
tatingly ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington, 
with  his  cavalry,  to  turn  the  right  flank  ol'  the 
British,  and  to  charge  in  their  rear.  The  Amer- 
ican line  was  composed  of  the  Virginia  brigade 
on  the  right,  under  Brigadier  Huger,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Campbell  and  Hawes  ;  the  Mary- 
land brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Williams,  seconded 
by  Colonel  Gunby,  and  Lieulenant-oolonelt  Ford 
aud  Howard,  occupied  the  leA  ;  and  in  the  center 
was  Colonel  Harrison,  with  the  artillery.  The 
reserve  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  a 
corps  of  two  hundred  and  til\y  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Reade.     (See  the  map.) 

The  skirmish  of  the  van-guards  was  severe  for  • 
•ome  time,  when  Rawdon.  with  his-  whole  force, 
pressed  forward,  and  drove  Kirkwood  and  his 
Delawares  back  upon  the  main  line.  The  King's 
American  regiment  was  on  his  right ;  the  New 
York  Volunteers  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  63d  regi- 
ment composed  the  left.  His  right  was  supported  by  Roherison's  corps,  and  his  left  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers.  (See  map)  The  British  presented  a  narrow  front,  which  was  an  advant- 
age to  Greene.  As  they  moved  slowly  up  the  slope.  Campbell  and  Ford  were  ordered  to 
turn  the  flanks  oS  the  British,  while  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  under  Gunby,  was  ordered 
to  make  an  attack  in  front.  Rawdon  perceived  this  movement,  and.  ordering  the  Irish  corps 
into  line,  strengthened  his  position  by  extending  his  front.  The  battle  opened  from  right 
to  Icftiwith  great  vigor.  The  two  Virginia  regiments,  led  by  Greene  in  person,  aided  by 
Huger,  Campbell,  and  Hawes,  maintained  their  ground  firmly,  and  even  gained  upon  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  was  sweeping  every  thing  befura 
him.  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  The  artillery  was  playing  upon  the  center  with 
^nat  execution,  and  Gunby 's  veteran  regiment  rushed  forward  in  a  deadly  charge  with 
bayonets.  Notwithstanding  their  inferiority  of  numbers  and  disadvantage  of  position,  the 
British  maintained  their  ground  most  gallantly  until  Gunby's  charge,  when  they  faltered. 
Hawes  was  then  descending  the  bill  to  charge  the  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  falchion 
that  should  strike  the  decisive  blow  of  victory  for  the  Americans  was  uplifted.  At  that 
momeiit,  some  of  Gunhy's  veterans  gave  way.  without  any  apparent  cause.  Colonel  Will- 
iams, who  was  near  the  center,  endeavored  to  rally  them,  and  Gunby  and  other  officers  used 
every  exertion  to  close  their  line.  In  this  attempt,  Colonel  Ford  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  rear.  Gunby,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  them  into  order,  directed 
them  to  rally  by  retiring  partially  in  the  rear.  This  order  was  fatal.  Perceiving  this  ret- 
rograde movement,  the  British  advanced  with  a  ihout',  when  a  general  retreat  of  the  Amer- 


NoTi. — Explanaiiim  of  the  Plan. — Tfaia  pjss  of  ihc  baiUs  (Hi  Hobkirk's  Hill  is  eopied  rrom  Sledman. 
a  B,  are  itie  American  mililia,  on  the  Waxbaw  rood,  leadini;  from  Camden  to  Salisbury ;  i  b,  the  Virginia 
line  i  c  f.  the  Maryland  line ;  d,  the  reserve,  wilh  (ieneral  Greene ;  (,  BrJlisb  light  inrantiy,  approaohing 
Ibe  American  camp  from  Pioe  Tree  Creek ;  /,  Tolunleen  from  IrelaDd  ;  g,  Soatb  Carolina  Loyalist* ;  h,  63d 
regiment ;  f,  New  York  Loyalisia;  j.  King's  Americao  refjinenti  k,  coavaiesoeni* ;  I,  with  swords  oriMsed, 
the  place  wbere  the  &nt  attack  was  made ;  m  «,  Briliab  dngooos.     The  apring  was  known  as  Martin's. 
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Greene's  Retreat  Washington's  Charge  upon  the  Pursuers.  Marion  and  Lee  against  Wataon 

icaiis  touk  place.  Greene,  with  bis  usual  skill  and  energy,  conducted  the  retreat  in  socli 
order  that  few  men  were  lost  after  this  first  action.  Washington  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  retreat  began,  he  had  two  hundred  prisoners.  He 
hastily  paroled  the  officers,  and  then,  wheeling,  made  a  secure  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three 
men,  and  took  with  him  fifty  of  his  prisoners.  The  action  continued  at  intervals  until 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Americans  had  retreated  four  or  five  miles, 
closely  pursued  by  parties  of  the  enemy.  Washington,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  then 
turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  charging  the  mounted  New  York  Volunteers  with  great  in- 
trepidity, killed  nine  and  dispersed  the  rest.  This  terminated  the  battle.  The  British  re- 
turned to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene*,  with  his  little  army,  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  north  side  of  Sander's  Creek.  The  dead,  alone,  occupied  the  battle-field.  So  well 
was  the  retreat  conducted,  that  most  of  the  American  wounded  (including  six  commissioned 
officers),  and  all  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with  Washington's  fifty  prisoners,  were  car- 
ried ofi*.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  Greene's 
return  to  the  Board  of  War,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  that  of  the  enemy,  according 
to  Rawdon's  statement,  two  hundred  and  fifly-eight.  The  killed  were  not  very  numerous. 
Greene  estimates  his  number  at  eighteen  ;  among  whom  was  Ford  and  Beatty,  of  the  Mary- 
land line.'      Rawdon's  loss  in  killed  was  thirty-eight,  including  one  officer.' 

This  defeat  was  very  unexpected  to  General  Greene,  and  for  a  moment  disconcerted  him, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  success  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  capturing  Fort  Watson,  he  did 
not  know  how  the  Southern  partisans  were  proceeding.*  The  Maryland  troops,  so  gallant 
and  firm  on  all  former  occasions,  had  now  failed ;  his  provisions  were  short ;  Sumter,  the 
speedy  partisan,  had  not  joined  him  ;  and  supplies  came  in  tardily  and  meager.  Yet  Greene 
was  not  the  man  to  be  crushed  by  adversity.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  rise  with  re- 
m  April  26,    "®wed  strength,  after  every  fall.      Accordingly,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  bat- 

^7«i.  tie, a  he  retired  as  far  as  Rugeley's,  and  after  detaching  a  small  force  with  a  six 
pounder  under  Captain  Finley,  to  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  join  Marion  and  Lee,  and  prevent  Wat- 
son from  re-enforcing  Rawdon,  he  crossed  the  Wateree,  and  took  a  strong  position,  where  he 
could  not  only  cut  off  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Camden  from  that  quarter,  but  prevent 
the  approach  of  Watson  in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Lee  were  closely 
watching  Colonel  Watson.  That  officer  had  now  approached  near  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Congaree  and  Wateree,  in  Orangeburg  District;  where  he  would  cross  it  was  difficult  to  tell] 
and  the  vigilant  partisans,  fearing  he  might  elude  them  if  they  took  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Congaree,  crossed  over,  and  endeavored  to  overtake  him.  But  Watson,  who  was 
bMay6.    ^^l^^^'x  vigilaut  and  active,  crossed  the  Congaree,^  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 

1781.  teree,  and  on  the  seventh  of  May  passed  the  latter  stream  and  joined  Rawdon  at 
Camden. 

Greene  was  early  apprised  of  this  junction,  and,  persuaded  that  Rawdon  would  resume 
offensive  operations  at  once,  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  Camden  Ferry  to  the  high  ground 

'  Mnrshall  (ii.,  6)  says  that  the  fall  of  Captain  Beatty,  of  Gunby^s  regiment,  was  the  cause  of  its  defec- 
tion. His  company  and  the  one  adjoining  it  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  dropped  out  of  the  line,  and 
then  the  fatal  disorder  ensued. 

*  Marshall,  ii.,  1-8.     Ramsay,  ii.,  230-31.    Gordon,  iii.,  189-91.    Lee,  220-24.     Stedman,  ii.,  356-58. 

^  The  momentary  despondency  of  Greene  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Chevalier  Luzerne,  three  days  after  the  battle :  "  This  distressed  country,  I  am  sure,  can  not 
struggle  much  longer  without  more  etTectuai  support.     They  may  struggle  a  little  while  longer,  but  tbey 

must  fall ;  and  I  fear  their  fall  will  lay  a  train  to  sap  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  America 

We  fight,  get  beaten,  rise  and  fight  again.  The  whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter." To  La  Fayette  he  wrote,  on  the  first  of  May :  *'  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  sufferings  of  our  little  army  but  their  merit."  To  others  he  wrote  io  a  similar  strain,  imploring  prompt 
and  decisive  action  for  supplying  his  handful  of  troops  with  sustenance  for  the  summer  campaign,  and  with 
re-enforcements.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  French  army,  under  Rocharobeau,  was  lying 
idle  in  New  England ;  and  through  Luzerne  (the  French  minister)  and  La  Fayette,  Greene  hoped  to  hasten 
their  advent  in  the  field  of  active  operations.  To  Governor  Read,  of  Pennsylvania,  ha  wrote,  on  the  fourth 
of  May :  "  If  our  good  friends,  the  French,  can  not  lend  a  helping  hand  to  save  these  sinking  states,  they 
must  and  will  fall." 
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beyond  Sawney  Creek,  on  the  border  of  Fairfield  District.  He  was  not  mistaken.  On  the 
eighth, <^  Rawdon  crossed  the  Wateree,  at  the  ferry  below  Camden,*  and  proceeded 
toward  Greeners  encampment.  The  two  armies  were  now  equal  in  numbers  ;  about 
twelve  hundred  each.  On  the  approach  of  the  British,  Greene  retired  to  Colooel's  Creek  ; 
at  the  same  time,  Rawdon  became  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  of  the  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  of  Greene's  strong  position,  and  returned  to  Camden.  Believing  it  impossi- 
ble to  drive  Greene  from  his  neighborhood,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  menaced  posts 
between  him  and  Charleston,  Rawdon  resolved  to  evacuate  Camden,  and  with  it  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Congaree.  He  sent  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger  to  abandon 
Ninety-Six,  and  join  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown  at  Augusta,  and  also  directed  Major  Max- 
well to  leave  Fort  Granby  (near  the  present  city  of  Columbia),  and  fall  back  upon  Orange- 
burg, on  the  bank  of  the  North  Edisto.  He  then  burned  the  jail,  mills,  and  several  private 
houses  at  Camden ;  destroyed  all  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and  on 
the  tenth  left  that  place  for  Nelson's  Ferry,  hoping  to  cross  there  in  time  to  drive  off  Mari- 
on and  Lee,  then  besieging  Fort  Motte.  He  took  with  him  almost  five  hundred  negroes ; 
and  the  most  violent  Loyalists,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  patriots,  followed  him  in  great 
numbers.'  Within  six  days  afterward,  Orangeburg,^  Fort  Motte,c  the  post  at  bHayii. 
Nelson's  Ferry,ii  and  Fort  Granby,«  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Greene,  I  ^l^  \^ 
in  the  mean  while,  had  marched  toward  Ninety- Six,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twen-  *  m<^7  i^ 
ty-second  of  May.  The  military  events  at  these  several  places  will  be  noticed  presently,  in 
the  order  in  which  I  visited  them. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  rode  into  Camden  and  alighted  at  Boyd's  Hotel.  Here  was 
the  end  of  my  tedious  but  interesting  journey  of  almost  fourteen  hundred  miles  with  my  own 
conveyance ;  for,  learning^  that  I  could  reach  other  chief  points  of  interest  at  the  South 
easier  and  speedier  by  public  conveyance,  I  resolved  to  sell  my  traveling  establishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  passing  the  forenoon  of  the  next  dayf  in  visiting  the  battle-ground  rjan.  la 
on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  sketching  the  scenery  at  the  Spring,  and  the  monument  erected  i^^- 
to  the  memory  of  De  Kalb,  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Camden,' 
I  went  into  the  market  as  a  trafficker.  A  stranger  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  business 
I  was  not  successful.  J  confess  there  was  a  wide  difierence  between  my  "  asking"  and  my 
'*  taking"  price.  My  wagon  was  again  broken,  and,  anxious  to  get  home,  I  did  not  "  dicker" 
long  when  I  got  an  ofier,  and  Charley  and  I  parted,  I  presume,  with  mutual  regrets.  He 
was  a  docile,  faithful  animal,  and  I  had  become  much  attached  to  him.  A  roll  of  Camden 
bank-notes  soothed  my  feelings,  and  I  left  the  place  of  separation  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  cars  for  Fort  Motte  and  Columbia,  quite  light-hearted. 


'  There  is  now  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Wateree  at  this  place,  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

'  Many  of  these,  who  had  occupied  their  farms  near  Camden,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty. 
Outside  of  the  lines  at  Charleston,  men,  women,  and  children  were  crowded  into  a  collection  of  miserable 
huts,  which  received  the  name  of  Rawdontown. — Simms*s  Hittory  of  Bouth  Carolina^  223. 

'  I  was  informed,  after  I  left  Camden,  that  the  house  in  which  Comwallis  was  quartered,  while  there, 
was  yet  standing,  and  very  little  altered  since  the  Revolution.     It  was  one  of  the  few  saved  when  Rawdon 
left  the  place.     I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  while  I  was  in  Camden. 
IJ.  Xx 
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CHAPTER   XXVI, 

Jtforion.  Friends  !  rellow-wlilien  '.  we  Bgaiu  h»ve  heard 
The  ihreals  or  our  proud  enemiea;  (hey  come, 
Bi>aBllnK  (0  sweep  un,  like  the  ehaS',  awav- 
Shall  we  yield  ?  fhsll  we  lie  duwn  tike  d'oga  beneath 
The  keeper's  lash?     Then  shall  we  well  dewrve 
The  ruin,  (he  disgrace  tha(  rautt  entue. 
Ne'er  dream  submiuion  will  appease  onr  foes^ 
We  shall  be  conquered  rebels,  and  they'll  fear 
The  spirit  of  liberty  may  rouse  apaln  ; 
And  thererara  will  ihey  bind  ui  with  strong  chains, 
New  oonls,  green  withea,  like  those  which  Samson  bound , 
And  we,  alas  I  shall  have  been  shorn  and  weak, 
On  Folly's  lap,  if  we  yield  op  our  rreedoia. 

Mas.  8.  J.  Hauk's  TttAGEor,  "  OuiorrD  G«ovss»o>."      Jft'IT- 

ji  T  wa>  a  brilliatit,  TrDBty  [Doming  when  I  led.  Camden  to  visit  the  Meoei  of 

^^  some  of  the  exploits  of  Marion  and  his  partiaan  com  patriots.      Soon  after  oroM- 

InK  the  Bift  Swif\  and  Rafting  Creeki,  we  reached  the  high  hilU  of  Sanlee, 
whereon  General  Greene  encampetl  before  and  after  the  battle  at  the  Eutav 
Spring*.  They  extend  louthward,  in  Sumter  District,  from  the  Kenbaw  line, 
twenly-lwo  miles,  parallel  with  the  Waleree.  Tfaey  are  immensa  aaad  hilli, 
varying  in  width  on  the  lummit  from  one  to  live  miles,  and  are  lematkahle  lot 
'  ■^i'  the  saliihrily  of  the  almoiphere  and  for  medicinal  ipringi.     Just  at  ianriie. 

while  swiftly  skirting  the  base  of  these  hills,  with  the  Wateree  Swamp  betweee 
u*  and  the  river  on  ihu  west,  we  saw  the  sharp  penciling!  of  the  few  scatten^  honsea  of 
Staieiburg  against  the  glowing  eastern  sby.     There  was  the  residence  of  General  Sumlec 
after  the  war,  atid  in  his  honor  the  surrounding  district  was  named.'     After  skirting  the 
Waleree  Swamp  some  distance,  the  road  passes  through  a  high  sand  bluff,  and  then  t-roase* 
the  great  morass  to   the   river,  a  dislance  of 
four  milea.     Beyond  that  stream,  it  joins  the 
rail-way  from  Columbia.     Through  the  swamp, 
the  iron  rails  are  laid  upon  a  strong  wooden 
frame- work,  high  enough  to  overtop  a  cane-brake. 
The  passage  is  made  at  a  slow  rate  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents.     The  scenery  was  really  grand,  for  be- 
low were  the  green  canes  waving  like  billows  in 
the  wind,  while  upon  either  side  of  the  avenue 
cut  for  the  road,  towered  mighty  cypresses  and 
gum-trees,  almost  every  branch  draped  with  long 
moss.     Clustered   around   their    stately  trunks 

were  the  holly,  water-oak.  laurel,  and  gall-bush,    \  

with   their    varied   tints   of  green  ;   and   among  sesioi »     SnuTBt      «w       > 

these,  flitting  in  silence,  were  seen  the  gray  mock. 

■  1  wai  inrnrmed  that  the  house  of  Genersl  Sumter  and  several  others,  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  wv 
i>wned  by  a  mulatto  named  Ellison,  who,  wlih  his  wile  and  children,  were  once  slaves.  He  was  a  mechaniF, 
aud  with  the  proceeds  at  his  labor  he  purchased  the  freedom  of  himsctf  and  family.  He  is  now  (1860) 
about  Bix(y  years  of  age,  and  owns  a  large  number  of  slaves.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  educated,  and 
the  tbrmtr  occnpy  the  pDsi(ion  of  overseers  on  his  plautation.  Mr,  Ellison  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  must 
honorable  business  men  in  thB(  region. 

-  Tbis  little  sketch  is  from  the  peacil  of  J.  Addison  Richnrds.  one  of  our  most  accomplished  landseap<- 
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iag-birJ  And  the  brilliant  tcarlet  tanuiger.     Here,  I  waa  told,  opa«unu  and  wild  oata  abound, 
and  upon  the  targe  drf  traeU  of  the  awamp  wild  deera  are  often  leea. 

We  arrived  at  the  junction  ttation  at  a  little  past  eight  {i'clock,  and,  croaaiiig  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Congaree  Swamp  and  Aiver,  reached  Fort  Motte  Station,  on  the  Kiutbern  aide 
of  that  BtrcaiD,  before  nine,  a  dislance  of  forty-four  milei  from  Camden. 

The  plantation  of  Mrs.  Kebecca  Uotte,  whose  house,  occupied  and  stockaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish, was  called  Fort  Motte,  lies  chiefly  upon  a  high  roll- 
ing plain,  near  the  Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Con- 
garee, I  little  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Wateree,'  thirty-three  miles  below  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  This  plain  slopes  in  every  direction,  and 
i«  a  commanding  point  of  view,  overlooking  the  vast 
twampa  on  the  borders  of  the  Congaree.  It  is  now  ' 
owned  by  William  H.  Love,  Esq.,  with  whom  T  paued 
several  houn  very  agreeably.     His  house  (seen  in  the 

engraving)  is  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of  Mrs.  Motte's  v  «    »   fo     mutt 

mansion,  desolated  by  fire  at  her  own  suggestion,  while 

occupied  by  the  British.     The  well  used  by  that  patriotic  lady  is  still  there,  close  by  the 
oak-tree  seen  on  the  nghl ;  and  from  it  to  the  house  there  is  a  slight  hollow,  which  indicates 
the  place  of  a  covered  way,  dug  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  when  procuring  water. 
The  other  large  tree  teen  in  the  picture  is  a  blasted  sweet-gum,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
is  seen  the  Congarae  Swamp.     This  house  was  built  by  Mrs.  Motte  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war.     The  Americans,  whose  exploita  we  shall 
consider  presently,  were  stationed  upon  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  house,  toward  the  Con- 
garee, in  the  direction  of  M' Cord's  Ferry.     A  Uttla  east- 
ward of  the  hoase  there  was  an  oval  mound,  when  I  was 
there  in  1849,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  dotted  with 

the  stumps  of  trees  recently  cut  down.     This  is  the  ves- 

*"'""  "  *    """■  tige  of  a  battery,  upon  which  the  assailants  planted  a  field- 

piece  to  dialMlge  the  British.      Wa  shall  better  understand  these  localities  after  consulting 
the  Oracle  of  history. 

Among  the  bold,  energetic,  and  faithful  patriots  of  the  South,  none  holds  a  firmer  place  in 
the  aSections  of  the  American  people  than  General  Francis  Marion.*     His  adventures  were 


painters.     The  eyprew  "  knees,"  as  they  are  called,  are  here  irulhrullj  sbovn. 

roots  of  the  trees,  SDoellmei  as  much  as  two  feel  ahova  the  earth  or  the  water,  but  never  eibibil  brvnohcf 

or  leaves.     They  appear  like  amoolh -pointed  stumps. 

'  The  Congaree  is  fornied  bj  the  junction  of  Ihe  BroBd  and  Saluda  Riven  at  Colombia.  Its  jaDClion 
irilh  the  Wateree  (the  Catawba  of  Nonh  Coralina),  &t  the  lower  end  of  Richland  District,  Torms  the  Sanlee, 
vrhich  name  is  borne  by  the  wbole  volume  of  united  waters  from  that  point  to  Ihe  ocean.  Buck's  Heail 
Keck  is  rormed  by  a  sweep  of  the  Congaree,  of  nearly  eight  miles,  when  it  approaohes  itself  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  swamp  land  of  this  neck  has  been  reclaimed  in  many  places,  and  now  hears  good  col- 
loD.     At  the  rundle  of  this  bow  of  the  river  is  the  ancienl  M'Cord's  Ferry,  yet  in  use. 

*  Francis  Marion  was  born  at  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1733.  He  Was  so  amali 
at  his  birth,  that,  according  to  Weems,  "  he  was  not  larger  than  a  New  England  lobster,  and  might  easily 
enough  have  been  pot  into  a  quart  pot."  Marioa  received  a  very  limited  share  of  edueatian,  and  until  his 
tweolj-sevenlh  year  (1TS9),  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  then  became  a  soldier,  bj  joining  an 
expedition  against  Ihe  Cherokees  and  other  hostile  tribes  (see  page  646)  on  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
Carolioaa.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  be  was  found  on  the  side  of  liberlj,  and  was  made  captain  in 
ihe  second  South  Carolina  regiment.  Ho  fonght  bravely  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Sullivan,  on  Sullivan's  Island. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  contest  at  Savannah,  and  froni  that  period  nntil  the  defeat  oT  Gates,  neai 
iJamden,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  an  active  soldier.  Soon  after  that  aflsir,  he  organized  a  brigade, 
having  passed  through  the  several  grades  to  that  of  brigadier  of  the  militia  of  bis  stale.  While  Sumlet 
was  strikuig  heavy  blows,  here  and  there,  in  the  northwestern  part  oT  North  Carolina,  Marion  was  perforni- 
inji  like  service  in  the  northeastern  part,  along  the  Pedee  and  its  tributaries.  In  1781,  he  was  engageil 
triih  Lee  and  others  in  reducing  several  British  posts.  After  the  Battle  at  Entaw,  Marion  did  fiot  lunc 
remain  in  the  flfUl,  bur  took  bis  seat  as  senator  in  ihe  Legislature.     He  was  soon  again  called  to  the  ficUl, 
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full  of  the  spirit  of  romaDce,  and  his  whole  military  life  was  an  epic  poem.  The  followen 
of  Robin  Hood  were  never  more  devoted  to  their  chief  than  were  the  men  of  Marion's  brigtde 
to  their  beloved  leader.      Bryant  has  sketched  «  graphio  picture  of  that  noble  band,  in  hit 


SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 
Oar  band  is  few,  but  irue  and  tried, 

Our  le&der  fninli  and  bold  ; 
The  Britiah  soldier  trembles 

When  Mabioh's  nsme  is  told. 
Oar  Torlreaa  is  Ihe  good  green  wood, 

Our  lent  the  c)(i|-es8.lroe ; 
We  know  Ihe  Toresi  muna  us, 

As  seamen  knon-  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  gladea  of  reedy  grnss  ; 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands  > 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  Eiifc'lifih  soldiery, 

That  little  dread  us  nearl 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight, 

A  slrange  and  sudden  fear  j 
When,  wakinf;  to  their  tents  on  Hrc, 

They  grasp  ifaeir  arms  in  vain, 
And  tlipy  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  ennh  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  [error  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  (ramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  rrom  toil ; 
We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  bailie's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shoot, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  Sowers  are  gatber'd 


Tool 


Iter  B  cup. 


With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 
That  in  Ihe  pine-tap  grieves, 

And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 
On  beds  or  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  lends — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  Ibe  moonlight  plain ; 
'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night  wind 

That  liHs  bis  tossing  mane. 
id  did  ni 


A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 
A  moment. — and  away 


Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee  ; 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Mabiox, 

For  Mabiob  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

Witfa  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more, 
Till  we  have  dricen  the  Brilon 

Forever  from  our  sh"ie. 


tatioD,  a  little  below  Eul 


Mar 


iword  until  the  cloae  of  the  war.  When  peace  came,  Marion  retired  to  his  plin- 
w,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1 795,  in  the  sixtj-lhird  yesr 
JB  were,  "  Thank  God,  since  I  eame  to  roan's  estate  I  have  never  it 


ins  are  in  the  church-yard  at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  pari.-h  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley.  Over  tbeni 
is  a  marble  slab,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier-general 
Frabcis  Makion,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February.  1795,  in  the  siily.third  year  of 
his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  all  of  his  fellow-c  it  liens.  History  will  record  his  worth,  end  rising  genera- 
tions embalm  his  memory,  as  one  ofthe  most  dislingnished  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American  RcvDlnliin, 
which  elevated  his  native  country  to  Honor  and  Independence,  and  secured  to  her  the  ble»ings  of  lihenr 
and  peace.  This  tribote  of  veneration  and  gratitude  is  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested virtues  of  the  citizen,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  soldier,  who  lived  without  fear  and  died  Tilh- 
nut  reproach." 
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When  Gates  was  pressing  forward  toward  Camden,  Marion,  with  about  twenty  men  anil 
boya,  were  annoying  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  oflhe  Pedee.  With  his  ragged  com- 
mand, wone  than  Falstaff  ever  saw,  he  appeared  at  the  camp  of  Galei,  and  excited  the  rid- 
icule of  the  well'clad  Continentals,'  Gates,  too,  would  doublleM  have  thought  lightly  ol 
him,  if  Governor  Rutleclge,  who  was  in  the  American  camp,  and  knew  the  partisan's  worth, 
had  not  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  that  general.  Gates  listened  to  his  modestly- 
expressed  opinions  respecting  the  campaign,  but  was  loo  conceited  to  regard  them  seriously. 
or  to  ofier  to  Marion  a  place  in  his  army.  While  he  was  in  Gates's  camp,  the  Whigs  o( 
Williamsburg  District,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  him  to  b«  their  commander.  Gov* 
ernor  Rutledge  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the  spot,  and  he  hastened  to  or 
•ranize  that  brigade,  which  we  shall  hereai\er  meet  frequently  among  the  swamps,  the  broad 
Savannahs,  and  by  the  waler-cources  of  the  South.' 

Fort  Motte,  where  the  brave  Marion  exhibited  hi*  skill  and  oou rage,  was  the  principal 
depot  of  the  convoys  be-  /^^"^^^  farm-house,  upon  a  hill 

tween  Charleston   and  f  ^^^  north  of  the   mansion. 

Camden,  and   alio  for  '  BJ|£>  ^1  ""^    ^^'^^    place    was 

those  destined  for  Gran-  1/   "^^  ^Z    '  supplied  by  a  garrison 

by    and     Ninety -Six.  '  3L       ^^K  of  one  hundred  and  iif- 

The  British  had  taken  '^^T'    J^F  <y  ™en,  under  Captain 

possession    of  the    fine  i^^  ^F  M-Pherson,     a     bravi- 

large  mansion  of  Mn.  ^  ^  British    officer.     After 

Rebecca  Motte,*  a  wid-  Colonel  Watson  eluded 

owoffortuoe,  which  oc-  the  pursuit  of  Marion 

cupied   a  commanding  and    Lee,    and   crossed 

position.       They     sur-  the  Congaree  (see  pagc 

rounded  it  with  a  deep  681),  those  indcfatiga- 

trench  (a  part  of  which  hie     partisans     moved 

is  yet  visible),  and  along    /  \   upon  Fort  Motte.     A 

the  interior  margin  of  it      '  >    few  hours  buforc  their 

erected  a  high  parapet.  arrival   at   that   place, 

Mrs.  Motte  and  her  family,    y        j  /7  ,j     M-Phcrsoo  was  re-enforced 

known  to  be  inimical  to  the  flguf,CC-^  /gl'ffn-€/  ^^  '  small  detachment  of 
British,  were  driven  to  her  dragoons  sent  from  Charles- 

ton with  dispatches  for  Lord  Rawdon.  They  were  oa  the  point  of  leaving,  when  Marioii 
•nd  Lee  appeared  upon  the  height  at  the  farm-house  where  Mrs,  Motle  was  residing. 

After  cautiously  reconnoitering,  Lee  took  position  at  the  farm-honse,  and  hit  men,  with 
the  field-piece  sent  to  them  by  Greene,  occupied  the  eaatem  declivity  of  the  high  plain  on 
which  Fort  Hotte  stood.  This  gentle  declivity  is  a  little  southwest  of  the  rail-way  station, 
in  full  view  of  passengers  upon  the  road.     Marion  immediately  cast  up  a  mound  (see  pag'.- 

'  Colonel  Oiho  H.  Williams,  in  his  Narnlivs  oT  the  Campaigm  of  1780,  tbiu  apeak*  of  Marion  and  \u.f 
men,  at  tbat  lime :  "  Colonel  Marion,  a  genilamaii  of  Sonth  Carolina,  had  been  witb  the  amy  a  few  days. 
Bllended  by  a  Tory  few  folloven,  disunguished  by  small  leather  caps  and  Lhe  wretcbednesa  of  ibeir  attire  ; 
Ibeir  numbers  did  not  exceed  twenty  men  and  boys,  eoms  wbilB,  aome  black,  and  ail  moanted,  but  moal  ol 
them  miserably  equipped  ;  their  appeaianoe  was,  in  fact,  so  borleeque,  ibat  it  was  with  much  diffioullj  the 
diversioa  of  the  regular  aoldieiy  was  restrained  l^  the  oflioers;  and  the  general  himself  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  detaching  Colonel  Marian,  al  bis  own  instance,  toward  the  ioterior  of  Soatb  Carolina,  with  or- 
ders to  watch  the  moliooi  of  the  enemy,  and  furnisb  inlelligeoee, 

*  So  certain  was  Gates  of  defeating  CornwaJlis,  that  when  Marion  departed,  he  instructed  him  to  deatroi 
all  the  boats,  flats,  and  scows,  which  migbt  be  need  bj  the  Bnlish  in  their  Sight. 

'  Rebecca  Brewlon  was  the  danghler  of  an  English  gentleman.  She  married  Jacob  Motte,  a  planter,  in 
IT58,  and  was  the  mother  of  six  children.  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  Sontb  Carolina,  man-ied  in  sac- 
cession  her  two  eldest  daughters ;  lhe  third  married  Colonel  William  Alston,  of  Charleston,  Her  other 
three  children  did  nol  live  to  reach  maturity.  Hri,  Motte  died  in  181S,  at  her  plantation  on  lhe  Santee. 
The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  hj  permission  of  the  aulbor,  from  Mn.  Ellet's  Ifomm  of  iKtRnfii^Mt. 
The  original  is  in  the  pcnsessinn  of  Mrs.  MnUe's  descendants. 
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683),  upon  which  he  planted  the  six-pounder,  in  a  position  to  rake  the  northern  face  of  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  against  which  Lee  prepared  to  approach.  M*Pherflon  had  no  artille- 
ry, and  his  safety  depended  upon  timely  extraneous  aid,  either  from  Camden  or  Ninety- 


Six. 


Between  the  height  on  which  Lee  was  posted  and  Fort  Motte  is  a  narrow  vale,  which 
allowed  the  assailants  to  approach  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  From  that  vale 
they  hegan  to  advance  hy  a  parallel,  which,  hy  the  assistance  of  some  negroes  from  neigh- 

horing  plantations,  was  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  tenths  to  warrant  the  Amer- 
*^*  icans  in  demanding  a  surrender.     A  flag  was  accordingly  dispatched,  with  a 

formal  summons,  but  M'Pherson  gallantly  refused  compliance.  That  evening,  intelligence 
of  Rawdon's  retreat  from  Camden  toward  Nelson's  Ferry  was  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  the  course  of  the  night  a  courier  from  Greene  confirmed  the  report.  Delay 
would  be  dangerous,  for  Rawdon,  with  his  superior  force,  could  easily  repulse  them.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  light  of  his  beacon-fires  were  seen  on  the  high  hilb  of 
Santee,  and  that  night  their  gloamings  apon  the  highest  ground  of  the  country,  opposite 
Fort  Motte,  gave  great  joy  to  the  beleagured  garrison.  To  batter  down  the  enemy's  works 
with  the  field-piece,  or  to  approach  by  a  trench,  was  too  slow  for  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
The  fertile  mind  of  Lee,  full  of  expedients,  suggested  a  quicker  plan  for  dislodging  the  gar- 
rison. The  mansion  of  Mrs.  Motte,  in  the  center  of  the  enemy's  works,  was  covered  with 
shingles,  now  very  dry,  for  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
powerful.  To  communicate  fire  to  this  mansion  was  Lee's  expedient.  That  officer  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Motte  during  the  siege,  and  her  only  marriageable  daughter 
was  then  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Major  Thomas  Pinckney.  These  circumstances  made  it  a 
painful  duty  for  him  to  propose  tb«  destruction  of  her  property.  Her  cheerful  acquiescence, 
and  even  patriotic  desire  to  be  able  to  serve  her  country  by  such  a  sacrifice,  gave  him  joy  ; 
and,  communicating  his  plan  to  Marion,  they  hastened  to  execute  it.  It  was  proposed  to 
hiirl  ignited  combustibles  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  arrows.  These  were  prepared,  when 
Mrs.  Motte,  observing  their  inferiority,  brought  out  a  fine  bow  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  presented  them  to  Lee.     On  the  morning  of  the 

twelfth,^  Lee  sent  Dr.  Irvine,  of  his  cavalry,  with  a  flag,  to  state  truly  the  rela- 
'  tive  position  of  the  belligerents  ;  that  Rawdon  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Santee, 

and  that  immediate  surrender  would  save  many  lives.  M*Pherson  still  refused  compliance ; 
and  at  meridian,  when  the  ditch  was  advanced  within  bow-shot  of  the  fort,  several  arrows 
irom  the  hand  of  Nathan  Savage,  a  private  in  Marion's  brigade,  winged  their  way,  with 
lighted  torches,  toward  the  house.  Two  struck  the  dry  shingles,  and  instantly  a  bright  flame 
crept  along  the  roof  Soldiers  were  ordered  up  to  knock  off*  the  shingles  and  put  out  the 
(ire,  when  one  or  two  shots  from  Marion's  battery,  raking  the  loft,  drove  them  below. 
M<Pherson  hung  out  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  By  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Motte,  both  the  victorious  and  the  captive  officers  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  from  her 
(able,  while  she  presided  with  all  the  coolness  and  easy  politeness  for  which  she  was  remark- 
able when  surrounded  by  friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.' 

^  Lee's  Menurin,  229-32.  Simni's  Life  of  Marion,  page  236,  239.  In  this  siege  Marion  lost  two  of  his 
brave  men,  Sergeant  McDonald  and  Lieutenant  Cniger.  The  British  did  not  lose  a  man  killed,  and  the 
prisoners  were  all  paroled.  Colonel  Horry,  in  his  nafrative,  mentions  some  pleasing  incidents  which  oc« 
«;arred  at  the  table  of  Mrs.  Motte  on  this  oooasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  offi- 
cer of  considerable  reputation.  Finding  himself  near  Horry,  Ferguson  said,  "  Yon  are  Colonel  Horry,  I 
presume,  sir."  Horry  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  Ferguson  oontinaed,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel 
VN^atson  when  he  fought  your  General  Marion  on  Sampit.  I  think  I  saw  you  there  with  a  party  of  horse, 
And  also  at  Nelion^s  Ferry,  when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the  hoose.  Bat,''  he  oontinaed,  "  I  was 
hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  You  were  fortunate  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for  Watson  and  Small  had 
twelve  hundred  men.''  '^  If  so,"  replied  Horry,  "  I  oertatnly  was  fortunate,  for  I  did  not  suppose  they  had 
more  than  half  that  number."  "  I  consider  myself,"  added  the  captain,  *^  equally  fortunate  in  esoaping  at 
Nelson's  Old  Field."  "  Truly  yon  were,"  answered  Horry  drily,  **  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  oo 
that  occasion."     The  officers  present  could  not  suppress  laughter.     When  Greene  inquired  of  Horry  bow 
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The  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  humanity,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  were 
Tories  of  a  most  obnoxious  stamp.  As  soon  as  paroled,  they  were  sent  oH'to  Lord  Rawdon, 
then  crossing  the  Santee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  near  Eutaw  Springs.  The  fall  of  Fort  Motte 
greatly  alarmed  that  officer,  and  two  days  afterward, ^  he  blew  up  the  fortifications  at 
Nelson's  Ferry,  and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  During  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  *  *^ 
Greene  arrived  with  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  being  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  siege, 
for  he  was  aware  Rawdon  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  Finding  every  thing 
secure,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  Congaree,  after  ordering  Ma- 
rion to  proceed  against  Georgetown,  toward  the  head  of  Winy  aw  Bay,  near  the  coast,  and 
directing  Lee  with  his  legion,  and  Captain  Finley  with  his  six  pounder,  to  attack  Fort 
Granby,  thirty-two  miles  above  Fort  Motte,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbia.  Thither 
we  will  presently  proceed. 

About  a  mile  eastward  of  Fort  Motte  is  the  residence  of  Charles  Thomson,  Esq.,  known 
as  BeUeviUe,  It  was  taken  possession  of,  stockaded,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Loyalists  for  a 
while.  The  fine  old  mansion,  which  I  am  told  exhibits  many  bullet-marks  made  by  some 
Whigs,  who  attacked  a  party  of  Tories  stationed  in  the  house,  was  owned  by  William 
Thomson,  who,  next  to  Moultrie,  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor,  in  1776.  I  intended  to  visit  Belleville,  but  it  was 
so  late  when  I  had  finished  dinner  with  Mr.  Love,  that  I  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  his 
horses  and  hasten  to  the  station  to  take  passage  for  Columbia.  While  waiting  for  the  cars, 
the  overseer  of  a  plantation  near  requested  me  to  write  a  pass  for  a  sick  female  slave,  whom 
he  was  about  to  send  to  her  master  at  Columbia  for  medical  aid.  Regardless  of  the  pen- 
alty,' I  wrote  upon  a  card  from  my  port-folio,  **  Pass  Dido  to  Columbia,  January  19,  1849. 
J.  Smoke."  Two  hours  afterward  I  was  there  also,  but  did  not  again  see  the  namesake  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  fine  town,  handsomely  located  upon  a  high 
plain  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda 
Rivers,  where  they  form  the  Congaree.  It  was  laid  out  in  1787,  when  the  region  around 
it  was  very  sparsely  populated.  The  Legislature  first  met  there  in  1790.  There  was  a 
settlement  on  each  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  below,  called  Granby,  which  was  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  wilderness  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
salubrious ;  and  Columbia  promises  to  be,  from  its  geographical  and  political  situation,  a 
large  inland  city.  It  is  the  favored  seat  of  learning  in  the  state,  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminary  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  being  located  there. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Columbia  was  very  inclement.  A  cold  drizzle,  which 
ieed  every  thing  out  of  doors,  made  me  defer  my  visit  to  Fort  Granby  until  noon,  when, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  abatement,  I  procured  a  conveyance,  and  crossing  the  great  bridge  over 


he  came  to  afiront  Captain  Ferguson  *,  he  answered,  *^  He  affronted  himself  by  telling  his  own  story."— Hor- 
ry's MS.  Narrative,  qaoted  by  Simms,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  239. 

^  Some  writers  attribute  Greene's  presence  at  Port  Motte  on  this  occasion  to  other  motives  than  here 
represented.  An  nnsatisfactory  correspondence  had  recently  taken  place  between  Greene  and  Marion,  the 
former  having  blamed  the  latter  for  not  famishing  cavalry  horses  when  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Marion, 
oonscions  of  having  been  eminently  faithfnl,  felt  deeply  wronged,  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission to  Greene.  The  latter  soon  perceived  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions,  and  took  this,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  personal  interview  to  heal  the  wound. 

'  A  slave  found  in  the  streets  of  a  town  after  dark,  without  a  pa$8,  is  liable  to  be  locked  in  prison  until 
morning,  and  this  was  written  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  The  laws  of  South  Carolina  inflict  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  a  person  found  guilty  of  writing  a  pa$8  for  a  slave  without  authority. 
I  was  informed  of  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  fact,  which  occurred  near  Fort  Motte,  a  few 
days  previous  to  my  visit  there.  Two  slaves,  carpenters,  had  escaped  from  their  home,  and  were  found 
near  Camden  with  well- written  passes  or  permits  to  find  work,  signed  by  the  name  of  their  master.  Who 
wrote  the  forged  passes,  was  a  question  which  puzzled  the  neighborhood.  A  mulatto  on  the  planution 
was  suspected,  and,  on  being  accused,  .confessed  that  he  wrote  them,  having  been  secretly  taught  to  write 
by  an  overseer.  A  jury  was  called  to  try  him  for  the  offense,  but  as  the  law  did  not  contemplate  the  ability 
of  a  slave  to  write,  and  as  the  term  pentm  did  not  apply  to  a  negro,  no  puntshment  could  be  legally  award- 
ed.    The  jury  simply  recommended  his  master  to  ftog  him. 
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the  CoDgaree,  rode  to  the  house  of  James  Cauey,  Esq.,  the  "  Fort  Graoby"  of  the  Rerolu- 
tion,  two  miles  below.  It  is  a  sttoog  frame  building, 
two  stories  ia  height,  and  stands  upon  an  emioeoce 
near  the  Charleitoa  road,  within  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  of  Friday's  Ferry,  upon  the  Congaiee.  It  over- 
looks ancient  Graaby  and  the  country  around.  Sev- 
eral houses  of  the  old  village  are  there,  but  the  soli- 
tude of  desolation  prevails,  lor  uot  a  family  remains. 
Mr.  Caoey  was  a  hopeless  invalid,  yet  he  was  able  to 
give  me  many  interetling  reminisceuoes  connected  with 
that  looality,'  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly 
FoM  Q.«ir.  .„i|h  hjiu  and  his  family. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Cacey  was  originally' built  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pine  Tree  (Cam- 
den) as  a  store-house  for  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  country,  whence  they  were  sent 
upon  flat-boats  down  the  river  to  the  sea-board.  When  the  chain  of  military  posts  from 
Camden  to  Charleston  was  established,  this  building,  eligibly  located,  was  fortified,  and  called 
Fort  Grsnby,  A  ditch  was  digged  around  it ;  a  strong  parapet  was  raised  ;  bastions  were 
formed  ;  batteries  were  arranged  ;  and  an  abatis  was  constructed.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  chiefly  Loyalists,  with  a  few  mounted  Hessians,  under  tha 
command  of  Major  Maxwell  (a  refugee  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland),  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  regiment.  He  was  neither  brave  nor  experienced,  and  the  want  of  these  qual- 
ities of  the  commandant  being  known  to  Lee,  he  felt  do  hesilation  in  attaoking  him  in  his 
strong  position.  Detaching  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Armstrong,  to  watch 
the  movemeuts  of  Rawdon,  Lee  pushed  forward  with  his  usual  celerity,  to  the  iavesiment 
of  Fort  Granby.  Sumter,  instead  of  joining  Greene  before  Camden,  had  made  a  demoa- 
stration  against  Fort  Granby,  a  few  days  before,  hut  finding  it  too  strong  for  his  small  arms, 
bad  retired,  and  marched  to  attack  the  British  post  at  Orangeburg,  fifty  miles  below.  Lee 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  May,>  the  day 
on  which  Sumter  took  posauesion  of  Orangeburg  ;  and  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within 
wx  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  he  bvgan  the  erection  of  a  battery.  A  dense  fog  the  next 
morning  enabled  him  to  complete  it,  and  mount  the  six  pounder  brought  by  Captain  Finley 
from  Fort  Motte,  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  garrison.  When  the  fog  rolled  away, 
Captain  Finley  discharged  his  cannon,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  legion  infantry  ad- 
vanced, took  an  advantageous  position,  and  opened  a  firo  upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  This 
■udden  annunciation  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  his  imposing  display,  alarmed  Max- 
well excessively,  and  he  received  Captain  Egglestou,  who  was  sent  with  a  flag  to  demand  a 
surrender,  with  great  respect.  After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  officers,  the  major  agreed 
to  surrender  the  fort,  on  condition  that  private  property  of  every  sort,  without  an  investiga- 
tion of  title,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors ;'  that  the  garrison  should  be  per- 

'  Mr.  Friday,  the  iBlfaer-in-law  of  Mr.  Cacey,  and  his  brolber,  were  the  only  Whiffs  of  ihsl  name  in  the 
state,  and  often  autTered  intuits  from  their  Tory  kinsoian.  Mr.  Friday  owned  CDills  at  Granby,  and  also 
a  ferrf  osUed  by  hiii  name  ;  and  when  the  British  fortified  thai  poat,  the  garrison  supplied  themselves  with 
flour  from  bis  estsblithment.  He  gave  the  British  the  credit  of  dealing  honorably,  payin);  bim  liberally  for 
every  thing  they  look  from  bim — flour,  poultry,  estlle,  &c.  On  one  occasion,  when  called  to  the  fort  (o 
receive  his  pay.  Major  Maxwell,  (he  comnuuidant  oflfae  garriscNi,  said  to  bim,  "Mr.  Friday,  1  hope  you  ore 
as  clever  a  fellow  an  those  of  your  name  who  arc  with  us."  "  No  I"  shouted  his  Tory  uncle,  who  wu 
standing  near,  "  he's  a  damned  rebel,  and  I'll  split  him  down  I"  at  the  Nune  lime  rushing  forward  to  ex- 
acute  his  bmliil  purpose.  Colonel  Maxwell  protected  the  patriot,  bot  dared  not  rebuke  the  savi.ge,  for  fear 
ototTeniling  his  Tory  comrades.  Afier  the  battle  si  Eutaw,  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  two  or  three  other  offi- 
cers, passing  throu){b  Granby,  slopped  one  nighl  si  Mr.  Friday's.  Early  in  the  morning,  Maxwell  said  to 
Mr.  Friday,  "  You  Dutchmen  are  eelebraled  for  fine  gardens  ;  let  us  go  and  look  at  youn."  When  •  Uitle 
distance  from  tha  other  olAcers,  the  colonel  remarked,  "  Mr.  Friday,  you  are  a  friend  to  your  country.  Re- 
main so.  We  have  not  conquered  it  yei,  and  never  will,  and  your  name  will  yet  b«  honored,  while  Ihoae 
of  your  connlrymeo  who  are  with  us  will  be  despised."  I  gladly  record  the  paltiotism  oT  Mr.  Fndsy,  in 
falQIIment  of  this  prediction. 

'  Lee  says,  in  his  Mimoirt  (page  334),  that  Maxwell,  "zealous  to  fill  his  purse,  rather  than  to  gather 
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mitted  to  retire  to  Charleston  as  prisoners  of  war,  until  exchanged  ;  that  the  militia  should 
be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regulars  ;  and  that  an  escort,  charged  with  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property,  should  attend  the  prisoners  to  Rawdon*s  camp.  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee*s  practice  was  always  to  restore  plundered  property,  when  captured,  to  the  right-, 
ful  owners ;  yet,  knowing  the  danger  of  delay,  with  Rawdon  so  near,  he  acquiesced,  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  horses  fit  for  public  service  should  be  lefl.  To  this  the  mounted  Hes- 
sians objected,  and  the  negotiations  were  suspended.  During  this  suspense.  Captain  Arm- 
strong arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  Rawdon  had  crossed  the  Santee,  and  was  moving 
upon  Fort  Motte.  Lee  waved  the  exception  ;  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  before  noon 
Captain  Rudulph  raised  the  American  flag  on  one  of  the  bastions,  and  the  captive  garrison 
marched,  with  its  escort,  for  Rawdon's  camp.'  Among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  salt,  and  liquor.  It  was  a  glorious, 
because  almost  a  bloodless  victory,  for  no  life  was  lost. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Lee  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Greene,  who  with  great  ex- 
pedition had  pressed  forward,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Friday's  Ferry.   ,  He  crossed 
that  ferry,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth^  encamped  upon  Ancram's  plan- 
tation, near  the  river,  where  the  victors  and  the  main  army  had  a  joyous  meet-         *  ' 
ing.     During  the  night  a  courier  from  Fort  Motte  announced  the  fact  that  Rawdon  had  re- 
treated, after  a  day's  march,  toward  that  post,  destroyed  the  works  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  and 
was  pushing  on  toward  Charleston.     Early  in  the  morning  another  courier  came  with  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  Sumter's  success  at  Orangeburg, ^  and  the  seventeenth  of 
May  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  the  little  American  army  at  Fort  Granby.  '^ 

Resting  one  day,  General  Greene  moved  toward  Ninety-Six,  which  place  he  reached  on 
the  twenty-second  of  May.  In  the  mean  while,  he  strengthened  Lee's  legion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  North  Carolina  levies  under  Major  Eaton,  and  then  directed  him  to  hasten 
toward  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  to  join  Pickens,  who,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  post.      We  will  follow  them  presently. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Cacey  yet  bears  many  "  honorable  scars"  made  by  the  bullets  of  Lee's 
infantry  ;  and  in  the  gable  toward  the  river,  between  the  chimney  and  a  window  (indica- 
ted by  a  black  spot  in  the  engraving),  is  an  orifice,  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  six-pound 
ball  from  Finley's  field-piece.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  numerous  marks  made  by  an  ax 
when  cutting  up  meat  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  ;  and  an  old  log  barn  near,  which  stood 
within  the  intrench  men  ts,  has  abo  many  bullet  scars. 

I  returned  to  Columbia  at  four  o'clock,  where  I  remained  until  Monday  morning. 

While  at  Columbia,  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Abbeville  District,  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
Fort  Ninety-Six.  He  informed  me  that  the  traveling  was  wretched,  and  quite  dangerous 
in  that  direction,  and  that  nothing  of  Revolutionary  interest  worth  visiting  yet  remained 
at  that  military  post,  now  the  pleasant  village  of  Cambridge,  seventy-nine  miles  westward 
of  Columbia.  He  also  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  historical  event  in  his  neighborhood,  would  cheerfully  communicate  all  I  could 
possibly  learn  by  a  personal  visit.  Willing  to  avoid  a  long  and  tedious  journey  unless  it 
was  necessary,  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  by  his  kind  and  prompt  compliance  I  am 
furnished  with  all  necessary  details  respecting  the  locality,  together  witl\  the  plan  of  the 
fortification,  printed  on  page  691.  We  will  here  consider  the  events  which  render  Ninety- 
Six  historically  famous. 

Old  Ninety-Six  was  so  called  because  it  was  within  ninety-six  miles  of  the  frontier  fort, 
Prince  George,  which  was  upon  the  Keowee  River,  in  the  present  Pickens  District.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Abbeville  District,  near  the  borders  of  Edgefield,  and  within 
six  miles  of  the  Saluda  River.     No  portion  of  the  state  suflered  more  during  the  war  than 


military  laurels,  had,  during  his  command,  pursued  his  favorite  object  with  considerable  success,  and  held 
with  him  in  the  fort  his  gathered  spoil.^'  This  fact  accounts  for  the  major's  desire  to  have  all  private 
property  confirmed  to  its  possessors  *^  without  investigation  of  title.*^ 

'  The  I'arrison  had  only  sixty  regulars  (the  Hessians) ;  the  remainder  were  Tory  militia. 
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the  district  around  Ninety- Six.  Like  the  neutral  ground  in  West  Chester,  New  York,  Whig 
nor  Tory  could  dwell  there  in  peace,  for  armed  bands  of  each  were  continually  distarbing 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  close  proximity  were  the  hostile  Cherokees,  ready,  when  they  dared, 
.  to  scourge  the  settlers. 

The  little  village  of  Ninety-Six  was  stockaded  to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  British  established  several  posts  in  the  in- 
terior, its  location  and  salubrity  indicated  it  as  an  important  point  for  a  fortification.  It 
was  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Indians,  keep  in  check  the  Whig 
settlements  west  of  it,  and  cover  those  of  the  Loyalists  in  other  directions ;  and  it  afforded 
an  excellent  recruiting-station  for  the  concentration  of  Tory  material  in  that  quarter. 

Ninety-Six  was  garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Loyalists,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom  were  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,*  and  the  remainder  were  South  Car- 
olina Tories,  under  Colonel  King,  the  whole  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Cruger, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Cruger  was  an  energetic  officer,  and  possessed  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  his  superiors  in  the  royal  army.  He  did  not  receive  instructions  from 
Rawdon  when  that  officer  abandoned  Camden,  for  Sumter  cut  off  all  communications;  there- 
fore, he  had  not  prepared  to  evacuate  Ninety-Six  and  join  Colonel  Browne  at  Augusta,  as 
Rawdon  desired  him  to  do.  When  he  learned  that  Greene  was  approaching  Camden,  he 
began  to  strengthen  his  works ;  and  when  informed  that  Lee,  with  his  legion,  had  got  between 
him  and  the  post  at  Augusta,  and  that  Greene  was  approaching  to  besiege  him,  his  garri- 
son labored  night  and  day  still  further  to  strengthen  the  defenses.  Already  he  had  built  a 
stockade  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  village,  in  addition  to  a  star  redoubt.  This  was  strength- 
ened ;  a  parapet  was  raised  ;  a  ditch  was  dug  around  it,  and  a  covered  way,  communicating 
with  the  palisaded  village,  was  prepared.  Block-houses,  formed  of  notched  logs,  were  erected 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  village,  near  where  a  star  redoubt  was  constructed.  Before 
Greene  reached  there,  Cruger's  energy  and  skill  had  so  directed  the  efibrts  of  the  garrison, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Haldane,  one  of  Cornwallis's  aids,  that  the  plaoe 
presented  an  apparently  insurmountable  strength  against  the  attacks  of  Greene's  little  army 
of  a  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Sumter  were  directed  to  keep  watch  between  the  Santee 
and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  hold  Rawdon  in  check,  if  he  should  attempt  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  either  Ninety-Six  or  Augusta,  now  menaced  by  the  Americans  ;  while  Lee,  who  left  Fort 
Granby,  with  his  legion,  in  the  evening  after  its  capture,  was  scouring  the  country  between 
those  two  posts,  and  proceeding  to  form  a  junction  with  Pickens.  Informed  that  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  balls,  small  arms,  liquor,  salt,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  intend- 
ed for  the  Indians,  and  much  wanted  by  the  Americans,  were  deposited  at  Fort  Galphin 
(sometimes  called  Fort  Dreadnought),  a  small  stockade  at  Silver  Bluff,  upon  the  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah,'  twelve  miles  below  Augusta,*  he  hastened  thither  to  capture  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  May.^  he  reached  the  vicinity,  and  Captain 
Rudulph,  with  some  of  the  legion  infantry,  gallantly  rushed  upon  the  fort,  while  a 


'  According  to  M*Kenzie,  in  his  Stricturet  on  Tarleton's  History,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  Delanoey's  battalion  (Loyalists  of  New  York),  and  two  hundred  Jersey  volunteers.  Lieutenant-cdooel 
Cruger  was  CoIoDel  Delancey's  son-in-law.  Colonel  Cruger  died  in  London  in  1807,  aged  sixty-nine* 
His  widow  died  at  Chelsea,  England,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

'  The  house  of  George  Galphin,  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  inclosed  within  stockades,  was 
used  for  barracks,  and  as  a  store-house  for  various  Indian  supplies.  The  land  is  now  owned  by  Ex-governor 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  1773,  Galphin,  by  his  dealings  with  the  Creek  Indians,  had  made  them  indebted  to  him  in 
the  sum  of  $49,000.  To  secure  the  payment  of  this  and  other  debts,  the  Creeks  conveyed  to  the  British 
government,  in  1773,  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgia.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  this  land  belonged  to  that  state,  and  to  the  local  Legislature  Galphin  applied  for  the  payment 
of  his  claim.  It  was  refused.  In  1847,  Milledge  Galphin,  surviving  heir  and  executor  of  the  Indian  agent, 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  payment  of  the  claim,  principal  and  interest ;  and  in  1850,  the  genera]  government 
allowed  what  the  local  government  had  pronounced  illegal.  The  '^  Galphin  claim*'  took  a  large  sum  from 
our  National  Treasury,  for  interest  had  been  accumulating  for  about  seventy  years. 
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■mall  body  of  militia  attaoked  the  jrsrrisoD  from  another  quarter.  Wilb  the  low  of  only 
one  moo,  the  fort,  with  all  ita  contenti,  wa*  captured  by  the  Americaot.  Atter  resting  a 
few  hours,  Z<ee  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  who  wai  a  Conlineotal  officer,  to  ctou  the  Sa- 
vannah, join  bodies  of  militia  in  that  neighborhood,  proceed  to  Augusta  with  a  flag,  inform 
Colonel  Browne  of  the  approach  of  Greene,  and  demand  an  instant  surrender  of  Forts  Corn- 
wallis  and  Grierson,  at  that  place.  The  events  whioh  followed  will  be  detailed  in  another 
chapter. 

Greene  arrived  before  Ninety- Six  on  the  twenty-second  of  Hay,' with  less  than  one 
thousand  regulars'  and  a  few  undisciplined  militia.  He  found  quite  a  strong  fort, 
well  situated.  On  the  lel\  of  the  Tillage,  in  a 
valley,  was  a  spring  and  rivulet,  which  fur- 
nished water  to  the  garrison.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  rivulet,  upon  an  eminence,  was  a 
stockade  fort,  and  upon  the  other  side,  near  the 
village,  was  a  fortified  jail.  These  were  to  de- 
fend the  water  of  the  rivulet,  for  none  could  be 
had  within  the  town.  Eastward  of  the  village 
stood  the  principal  work,  a  star  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  angles,  salient  and  re-entering, 
wilb  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  furnished  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  thing  was  judi- 
ciously arranged  for  defense,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cruger  defied  Greene  when  be  ap- 
peared. 

Colonel  Koseiuizko  was  with  Greene,  and 
under  his  direction  the  besiegen  began  ap- 
proaches  by    parallels.      They   broke   ground 

near  the  star  redoubt  on  the  evening  of  the  ''"' '"  ""    """  "    '"*"'  "* 

twenty -second.  Perceiving  this,  Cruger  placed  his  three  cannons  upon  a  platform,  in  that 
direction,  before  noon  the  next  day,  and  manned  the  parapet  with  infantry.  Under  cover 
of  these,  a  sally  party,  tinder  Lieutenant  Roney,  rushed  out  upon  the  besiegers,  drove  the 
guards  back  toward  the  lines,  bayoneted  all  who  fell  in  the  way,  destroyed  the  American 
works  as  far  as  they  had  progressed,  and  carried  off  all  of  the  intrenching  tools.  Lieuten- 
ant Roney  was  mortally  wounded,  and  that  was  all  the  loss  the  enemy  sustained.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  great  gallantry,  before  a  detachment  sent  by  Greene  to  re-enforce 
KoBciuszko,  arrived  upon  the  ground,  Kosoiuszko  now  commenced  another  approach  to  the 
Stat  redoubt.  He  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  under  cover  of  a  ravine, 
and  day  by  day  slowly  approached  the  fortress.  In  the  mean  while,  Pickens  and  Lee  be- 
nded and  captured  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson  at  Augusta,  and  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Greene.  Lee  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  June.b  and  Pickens  soon  afterward 
joined  him.     These  active  partisans  were  directed  to  attack  the  enemy's  works  on 

'  Colonel  Williams,  deputy  adjotsnt  general,  in  his  remms  slated  Ibem  thus :  Fit  for  duty,  rank  and  Ble, 
Maryland  briRwIe,  427  ;  Virginia  ditto,  431  ;  North  CarolinB  balUlion,  66  ;  Delaware  ditto  [under  Captain 
Kirkvood],  60  ;  in  all,  984.     The  number  of  tbe  militia  is  not  niBnlioned. 

■  This  plan  i*  rrom  a  sketch  sent  to  me  by  James  M.  M'Cracknn,  Esq.,  of  Cambridgs,  Soulh  Carolina. 
a  indicate*  Ibe  spring,  with  a  rivulet  running  from  it ;  &,  a  stockade  fort ;  c,  the  old  jail,  vhinh  was  also  Ibr- 
lilled ;  d,  the  oourt-house ;  (,  star  redoabt^  f,  first  mine,  trace*  of  whieh  are  yet  visible;  gggg,Miv  be- 
sieging encampment)  ;  hhli,  slookades  inalosing  the  village  ;  t,  the  covered  way  from  the  stockade  fort  to 
the  lines  around  (he  village, 

Mr.  M'Craoken  observes,  "  The  tress  and  shrubbery  on  the  batlle-gronnd  are  considered  by  ibe  inhabit- 
ants loo  sacred  to  be  molealed.  The  land  is  now  (1849)  owned  by  John  C.  M'Gehee,  of  Madison  oonnly, 
Florida.  The  present  village  of  Cambridge  is  wilbin  a  few  hundred  ysrds  of  the  battle-ground,  and  the 
road  leading  through  it,  norlb  and  south,  is  the  great  ihuroughrare  from  Hamburg  (opposite  Augusta)  to 
Greenville-  1  have  three  small  aannoas  in  my  posseuion,  one  six  and  two  foar  pounders,  taken  from  the 
snemy  at  the  aego  of  Ninety-Six." 
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the  west.  They  immediately  commenced  regular  approaches  to  the  stockade  to  cut  ofi*  the 
enemy's  supply  of  water ;  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  it  erected  a  battery  to  coTer  far- 
ther approaches,  and  planted  a  six  pounder  upon  it,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Finn. 
Cruger  saw  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  garrison  when  these  parallels,  made  slowly, 
day  by  day,  should  be  completed.  He  had  found  means  to  inform  Lord  Rawdon  of  his  crit- 
ical situation,  and  hourly  he  expected  aid  from  him.  To  gain  time  for  this  succor  to  arrive, 
he  made  nightly  sallies,  and  bloody  encounters  frequently  occurred,  while  almost  daily  the 
American  foraging  parties  were  attacked  by  bands  of  Tories.*  Yet  slowly  and  surely  the 
Americans  approached  ;  and  when  the  second  parallel  was  completed,  Greene  sent  Colonel 
Williams  to  demand  a  surrender,  with  promises  of  kind  treatment.  Cruger  promptly  replied 
that  he  should  defend  the  fort  till  the  last  extremity,  and  regarded  neither  the  threats  nor 
the  promises  of  the  American  general.  A  battery,. constructed  in  the  second  parallel,  now 
opened  upon  the  redoubt,  and  under  its  cover  Kosciuszko  pressed  forward  his  approach  with 
vigor.  On  the  eleventh,^  Greene  received  a  dispatch  from  Sumter,  announcing 
the  startling  intelligence  that  on  the  third,  a  fleet  arrived  from  Ireland  with  re- 
enforcements  for  Rawdon,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  a  detachment  from  the  Guards,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Gould.  Raw- 
don had  been  anxiously  awaiting  at  Monk's  Corner,  near  Charleston,  this  propitious  eveat 
He  had  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Cornwallis  at  Augusta  and  the  investment  of  Ninety-Six, 
but  with  his  small  force,  and  Marion  and  Sumter  before  him,  he  dared  not  march  to  the 
aid  of  Cruger.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  he  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  sev- 
en th^  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six,  with  seventeen  hundred  foot  and  one  hund- 
red and  fifly  horse.  A  few  other  troops  from  his  camp  at  Monk's  Corner  joined  him. 
and  with  more  than  two  thousand  men  he  proceeded  toward  Orangeburg.  Greene  dis- 
patched Pickens  to  the  aid  of  Sumter,  and  ordered  Marion  from  the  lower  country  to  join 
them  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  They  could  do  little  to  oppose  him,  and 
Greene  began  to  despair  of  reducing  the  garrison  to  submission  before  Rawdon's  arrival. 

The  besiegers  now  deplored  the  fact  that  earlier  attention  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
attempts  on  the  western  side  to  deprive  the  garrison  of  water,  and  thus  force  a  capitulation. 
To  this  object  the  chief  eflbrts  were  now  directed,  and  the  most  eflectual  step  to  accomplish 
it  was  to  destroy  the  stockade.  The  method  of  approaches  was  too  slow,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  burn  it.  A  dark  storm  was  gathering,  and  toward  evening,  covered 
by  its  impending  blackness,  a  sergeant  and  nine  privates,  with  combustibles,  cautiously  ap- 
proached, and  four  of  them  gained  the  ditch.  While  in  the  act  of  applying  the  lire,  they 
were  discovered.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  immediately  opened  upon  them,  and  the  ser- 
geant and  five  of  his  party  were  killed  ;  the  other  four  escaped.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  a  countryman  was  seen  riding  along  the  American 
lines  south  of  the  town,  talking  familiarly  with  officers  and  soldiers.  It  was  a  circumstanoe 
too  common  to  excite  special  notice.  At  length,  reaching  the  great  road  leading  directly 
into  the  town,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  amid  avtorm  of  bullets,  rode  safely  to  the  gate, 
holding  a  letter  in  his  raised  hand.     He  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  for  he  was  the 

^  Among  the  most  active  of  these  parties  was  the  *^  Bloody  Scoat,"  under  the  notorious  Bill  Canaingham- 
They  hovered  around  the  American  camp  like  vultures,  and  picked  off*  the  patriots  in  detail.  The  most 
active  opponent  of  this  scoundrel  was  William  Beale,  of  Ninety-Six.  He  formed  a  scouting  party  of  Whigs 
and  soon  they  hecame  a  terror  to  the  Tories.  On  one  occasion,'  Canningham  and  his  party  plundered  the 
house  of  Beale^s  mother,  during  his  absence.  On  his  return,  Beale  went  in  pursuit,  and  approaching  Cuo- 
ningham,  that  marauder  wheeled  and  fled.  The  race  continued  for  almost  three  miles,  when  Cunnioj^bam 
turned,  and  with  a  pistol,  shot  Beale^s  horse  dead.  Beale  retreated  backward,  daring  the  Tory  to  follow. 
The  latter,  fearing  a  Whig  ambush,  rode  off*.  On  another  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  surronoded 
a  house  where  Beale  and  a  Whig  were  stopping.  They  heard  the  approach  of  the  Tories,  when,  roshiog 
to  their  horses  and  rattling  their  swords,  Beale  gave  command  as  if  to  a  troop.  It  was  dark,  and  Cunnio^f- 
ham,  who  had  thirteen  men  with  him,  fled  in  great  haste.  Cunningham  was  so  mortified,  when  he  learned 
that  they  had  been  frightened  away  by  a  couple  of  Whigs,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against  Beale. — LtUer 
of  James  M»  M'Cracken^  Esq 
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bearer  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Rawdon,  announcing  his  approach  with  a  large  force.  The 
beleaguered  garrison,  almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering  (for  this  was  the  first  intelligence 
Cruger  had  received  from  Rawdon  since  his  evacuation  of  Camden),  were  animated  with 
fresh  hope,  while  the  besiegers,  aware  of  the  approach  of  succor  for  the  besieged,  were  nerved 
to  greater  exertions.  They  completed  their  parallels,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
Mayham  Tower,*  from  which  to  fire  into  the  star  redoubt.  To  guard  against  this  advant* 
age  of  height,  Major  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  redoubt,  piled  bags  of  sand  upon  the 
parapets.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  a  general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  works, 
and  so  effectual  was  it  upon  the  stockade  and  its  vicinity,  that  the  garrison  was  deprived 
of  water  from  the  rivulet.  Had  this  advantage  been  maintained,  and  Rawdon  been  delayed 
thirty  hours  longer,  Cruger  mnst  have  surrendered. 

Rawdon  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sumter,  af^er  passing  Orangeburg,  and  novi 
approached  Ninety- Six.  Greene  perceived  that  he  must  either  storm  the  works  at  once, 
fiffht  Rawdon,  or  retire.  He  determined  upon  the  former:  and  at  noon  on  the 
eighteenth, A  the  Mayham  Tower  being  completed,  and  two  trenches  and  a  mine 
nearly  let  into  the  enemy's  ditch,  the  center  battery  opened  upon  the  star,  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  attack.  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment,  with  a  de- 
tachment from  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  brigades,  led  the  attack  on  the  lefl ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  advanced  on  the  right ;  Lieutenants  Duval,  of 
Maryland,  and  Selden,  of  Virginia,  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  of  Campbell ;  and  Captain 
Rudulph  that  of  Lee.  Riflemen  were  stationed  in  the  tower,  fascines  were  constructed  to 
fill  the  ditch,  and  long  poles,  with  iron  hooks,  were  prepared  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags 
from  the  parapets.  Campbell  and  Lee  rushed  to  the  assault  simultaneously.  Cruger  re- 
ceived the  attack  with  firmness,  and,  from  apertures  between  the  sand-bags.  Colonel  Greene's 
riflemen  did  great  execution.  Duval  and  Selden  boldly  entered  the  ditch,  and  commenced 
pulling  down  the  sand-bags.  The  parapet  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  yet  they  could 
not  reach  the  assailants.  Rapidly  the  bags  were  disappearing  in  the  ditch  below,  and 
Campbell  was  pressing  to  ascend  the  parapet  and  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison, 
when  Captain  French,  of  Delancey*8  corps,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey,  issued 
from  a  sally-port  of  the  star  redoubt  with  a  few  men,  and  taking  opposite  directions  in  the 
ditch,  fiercely  assailed  Duval  and  Selden,  at  the  same  time,  with  bayonets.  Terrible  was 
the  conflict  which  followed.  The  brave  patriots  were  assailed  both  in  front  and  overhead, 
yet  they  maintained  their  ground  for  some  minutes.  At  length  both  leaders  of  the  forlorn 
hope  were  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  retreated  to  the  trenches. 

While  this  bloody  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  star  redoubt,  one  more  successful  eflbrt 
for  the  besiegers  occurred  at  the  stockade.  Rudulph  made  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  the 
enemy,  with  some  prisoners,'  hastily  retreated  to  the  main  works.  This  advantage  Lee  in- 
tended to  follow  up,  by  entering  the  town,  assailing  the  fortified  jail,  and  then  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  star  redoubt ;  but  General  Greene,  perceiving  the  slaughter  in  the  ditch,  and 
desirous  of  saving  his  troops,  ordered  Lee  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  stockade  he 
had  gained.  Greene  then  sent  a  flag-  to  Cruger,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  Cruger  refused,  claiming  that  service  for  the  victor,  whoever 
he  might  be.  Believing  the  reduction  of  the  post  to  be  doubtful  before  the  arrival  of  Raw- 
don, and  unwilling  to  encounter  that  general's  superior  force,  Greene  withdrew  the  detach- 
ment from  the  stockade,  and  prepared  for  a  general  retreat.     Thus  ended  the  siege  of 

*  For  description  of  the  Mayham  Tower,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  see  an  account  of  the  attack  apon 
Fort  Watson,  page  707. 

'  Mr.  M'Crackenlre  ates,  that  among  the  prisoners  in  one  of  the  redoubts  was  one  named  Benjamin  Ed- 
dins.  Lieutenant*colonel  Cniger  frequently  visited  him,  and  often  importuned  him  to  eschew  Republican- 
ism and  join  the  British  army.  Eddins  at  length  became  tired  of  these  importunities,  and  one  day  said  to 
Cruger,  ^'  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner  in  your  power ;  you  may  cut  out  my  heart  (baring  his  bosom),  or  you  may 
drag  my  limbs  and  body  asunder  with  ropes  and  horses ;  all  this  will  I  endure  rather  than  desert  my  coun- 
try's flag."  Charmed  by  his  boldness  and  patriotism.  Colonel  Cruger  replied,  "  Sir,  you  are  too  true  a 
rebel  to  remain  here }  you  are  liberated  from  this  moment." 
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Niaety-Six,  which  continued  twenty-ieven  days.  During  this  siege,  the  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  Maryland  line,  a  most  valuable  officer,  was  shot  through  the  head,  during  the  assault 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  fell  dead.  He  was  the  only  American  officer  who  was  killed.  Cap- 
tain Benson,  also  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
The  exact  loss  of  the  besieged  was  not  reported. 
>  Jane  20,         On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  Greene  raised  the  siege,  crossed  the  Saluda,* 

^^^^'  and  rapidly  retreated  toward  the  Ennoree.*  He  had  communicated  to  Sumter  no- 
tice of  the  events  of  the  eighteenth,  advised  him  of  the  route  of  his  retreat,  and  ordered  the 
corps  in  his  front,  with  the  cavalry  of  Washington,  to  join  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  Rawdon  and  his  army  reached  Ninety-Six,  and  were 
welcomed  with  every  expression  of  joy.  Cruger  was  greatly  and  justly  applauded  for  his 
gallant  defense.  On  the  same  evening,  when  their  mutual  congratulations  had  ceased,  and 
his  army,  after  forced  marches  for  fourteen  days,  were  rested,  Rawdon  started  in  pursuit  of 
Greene.  He  was  eager  to  strike  and  utterly  destroy  or  disperse  his  little  army  ;  regain  the 
various  posts  he  had  lost ;  scatter  the  partisan  forces  of  Marion  and  Sumter ;  revive  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  the  Loyalists,  and  thus  strengthen  the  power  of  Cornwallis,  who  at 
this  time  was  devastating  Lower  Virginia.  Rawdon  crossed  the  Saluda  in  quest  of  Greene 
(who  had  now  got  beyond  the  Tyger,  in  Union  District),  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  En- 
noree,  where  he  acquired  information  which  convinced  him  that  further  pursuit  would  be 
useless,  and  with  his  wearied  troops  he  returned  to  Ninety-Six. 

When  Greene  heard  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  Rawdon,  he  halted,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  to  follow  the  enemy  with  his  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inlel- 
ligenee.  Greene  had  intended  to  retreat  to  Charlotte,  but  now  his  future  movements  de- 
pended upon  those  of  his  adversary.  Lee  soon  ascertained  that  Rawdon  had  determined  to 
abandon  Ninety-Six,  and  to  join  a  force  under  Colonel  Stewart,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
advance  from  Charleston  to  Friday's  Ferry  at  Granby  ;  while  Colonel  Cruger,  with  his  gar- 
rison and  those  Loyalists,  with  their  property,  who  might  choose  to  follow,  were  to  march 
directly  to  Orangeburg.  While  Rawdon  was  thus  preparing  to  abandon  the  upper  coon- 
try,  Sumter  intercepted  a  letter  to  that  officer  from  Colonel  Balfour  at  Charleston,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  recalled  Stewart  after  he  had  commenced  his  march  for  Friday's  Ferry. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Greene,  who  immediately  directed  his  hospital  and  heavy  baggage, 
then  at  Winnsborough,  to  be  forwarded  to  Camden,  while  he  prepared  to  pursue  Rawdon 
with  all  his  force.  He  sent  Lee  to  gain  the  front  of  the  British  army  before  it  should 
reach  Friday's  Ferry,  and  dispatched  messages  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  ordering  them  to 
take  a  similar  position.*     Lee  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  in  a  skirmish  with  a  part  of 


^  The  wives  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Crager  and  Major  Greene  were  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ninety.Six  when  the  American  army  arrived.  General  Greene  soon  quieted  their  fears,  and  as  tbej 
preferred  to  remain  where  they  were,  to  joining  their  husbands  in  the  beleaguered  town,  he  placed  a  guard 
there  to  protect  them.  This  kindness  Mrs.  Cruger  reciprocated  on  the  day  when  the  Americans  left,  bj 
informing  some  light  troops  who  had  been  out  scouting,  and  were  passing  by  the  farm-house  toward  the 
post,  of  the  termination  of  the  siege  and  the  direction  taken  by  General  Greene  in  his  retreat.  Without 
this  timely  information,  they  would  have  been  captured. 

*  It  is  related  that  the  message  to  Sumter  from  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Geiger,  the  daughter  of 
a  German  planter  in  Fairfield  District.  He  prepared  a  letter  to  Sumter,  but  none  of  his  men  appeared  will- 
ing to  attempt  the  hazardous  service,  for  the  Tories  were  on  the  alert,  as  Rawdon  was  approaching  the 
Congaree.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  young  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  carry  the  letter  to  Sumter.  With  his  usual  caution,  be  comrauni- 
eated  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fearing  she  might  lose  it  on  the  way.  The  maiden  mounted  a 
fleet  horse,  and  crossing  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  pressed  on  toward  Sumter^s  «amp.  Passing 
through  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second  day  of  her  journey,  she  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  scoots.  Com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Greene's  army,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  bouse  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  and  confined  in  a  room.  With  proper  delicacy,  they  sent  for  a  woman  to  search  her 
person.  No  sooner  was  she  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece.  After  a  while,  the 
matron  arrived,  made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothing.  With  many  apologies,  Emily  was  allowed 
lu  pursue  her  journey.     She  reached  Sumter's  camp,  communicated  Greene's  message,  and  soon  Rawdou 
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hit  corjw,  under  Captain  Eggleston,  a  foraging  party  of  fifty  or  aixty  dragoons,  with  some 
WBgoDS,  were  captured  and  tent  to  Greene's  camp,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  near  it* 


Aaun  or  Ehilt  Giidu. 

junction  with  the  Broad  River  at  Columbia.  Eawdon,  not  meeting  with  Stuart,  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  delay,  was  baffled,  and  turning  toulhward,  pushed  on  toward 
Orangeburg,  unwilling  now  to  encounter  the  Americans,  for  he  had  only  a  thousand  men 
with  him.  la  the  mean  while,  Stuart  had  again  marofaed  from  Charleston ;  and  Marion 
and  Lieu  ten  ant -eolonel  Washington  being  engaged  in  retarding  his  progress,  did  not  join 
L«e  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  July,  when  that  oBicet  and  his  corps  were  upon 
Beftver  Creek,  in  the  present  Lexington  District. 

Rawdon  halted  at  Orangeburg,  with  the  intention  of  est abliihing  a  post  there,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Cruger  and  hia  Loyalists.  Greene,  advancing  rapidly,  approached  that 
place  with  a  force  now  augmented  to  almost  two  thousand  men,  before  the  British  general 
had  time  properly  to  arrange  his  camp  and  cast  up  defenses.  Riwdon's  force,  though  in- 
ferior to  Greene's,  was  so  strongly  posted  and  furnished  with  artillery,  that  the  latter  wal 
unwilling  to  hazard  an  assault,  particularly  as  Cruger  was  hourly  expected  st  Orangeburg. 
As  the  heat  of  the  aeaion  was  oppressive,  provisions  scaroe,  and  sickneu  increasing  among 
his  troops,  he  crossed  the  Congaree.  and  encamped  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  where  lala- 
briouB  air  and  excellent  water  soon  restored  the  vigor  of  bis  army.  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee 
were  ordered  to  make  rapid  marches  toward  Charleston,  beat  up  the  British  quarters  at  Dor- 
chester and  Monk's  Corner,  cut  ofl'  convoys  between  Rawdon  and  the  capital,  and  then  join 
the  main  army  upon  the  Santee  Hills.     Here  we  will  leave  the  belligerents  for  the  present. 

I  lell  Columbia  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,*  and  was  at  Orangeburg,  ,  j„  33^ 
fiAy-one  miles  distant,  at  half  past  nine.  The  weather  was  delightful.  A  dreamy  ibm. 
haziness  was  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  waa  at  mild  as  eaily  June.  Leaving  my  bag- 
gage at  the  rail-way  station,  I  strolled  over  that  village  and  vicinity,  for  an  hour,  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  Columbia,  who  waa  familiar  with  its  historical  localities.     The  village  (which 

wR<  flying  bcrore  the  Americins  toward  OrinjTsburg.  Emily  Geiger  allerward  married  Mr.  Tbaririts,  ■ 
The  picture  of  her  capture,  bere  ginn,  I  cci[ued  from  the  origiaal  painting 
G.  Poiu.  Esq..  of  TreDton.  Na«  Jersev. 


rich  planter  on  ibe  Congaree.     The  picture  of  her  capture,  bere  ginn,  I 
by  Flaggi  in  pcsseuion  of  Stacy  G.  Polu,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  Naw  Jersey. 
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was  seltted  as  early  as  1735)  is  besutifully  situated  upon  a  gently -rolling  plain,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Edisto  (which  is  here  skirted  with  swamps),  and  contains  abont  four  hundred 
inhabitants.     There  are  several  elegant  dwellings  standing  upon  each  side  of  the  broad 
ttreet  extending  from  the  rail-way  to  the  heart  of  the  village,  all  shaded  by  lofly  trees.     It 
is  about  eighty  miles  west  or  Charleston,  and  being  the  seat  of  Justice,  is  the  largest  town  ia 
Orange  District.      It  has  a  handsome  court-house  and  jail,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.      The 
old  iail,  which   the   BritlBh  fortified  while   they  occupied   the   place,  waa 
,  and  stood  upon  the  crown  of  the  gentle  hill,  a  few 
if  the  old  courthouse  (represented  in  the  picture), 
which  is  yet   standing.      The   court-house  is  a 
frame  building,  and  was  used  for  a  blacksmith's 
shop  when  I  was  there.     The  two  trees  seen  on 
the   left  are    venerable  Pride-of-Indias,   choice 
sbade-trees  of  the  South.     This  edifice  exhibited 
several  bullet-marks,  the  eflect  of  Sumter's  Bssunlt 
in  1 78 1 .     Afler  sketching  this — the  only  remain- 
ing  relic  of  the  Revolution  at  Orangeburg,  except 
some  vestiges  of  the  works  cast  up  by  Rawdon, 
half  a  mile  westward,  near  the  Edisto.. — I  hired  a  horse  and  gig  to  visit  Eutaw  Springs, 
about  forty  miles  distant,  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Santee.      It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  could  ascertain  their  probable  distance  from  Orangeburg  ;  and  the  person  from  whom 
I  procured  a  conveyance  supposed  it  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.      His  price  was  de- 
termined by  the  distance,  and  he  was  agreeably  surprised,  on  my  return,  to  learn  that  I  had 
traveled  eighty  miles.     Before  departing  on  this  journey,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
Revolutionary  events  which  distinguish  Orangeburg. 

Orangebui^  was  one  of  the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by  the  British  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston.*     Tbe  jail  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  about  seventy 
*^'  militia  and  a  dozen  regulars.      Sumter,  when  marching  to  join  Greene  at  Cam- 

den, according  to  orders,  conceived  a  plan  for  capturing  Fort  Granby,  and  therefore  did  not 
re-enforce  his  general.  He  began  tbe  siege  successfully,  when,  learning  the  fact  that  Raw- 
don had  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Orangeburg,  he  lefl  Colonel  Taylor,  with  a  strong  party, 
to  maintain  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby,  while  he  should  strike  the  garrison  at  tbe  former  place, 
before  it  should  retire.  By  a  rapid  march  he  reached  Orangeburg  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  of  May,''  and,  af^er  one  or  two  volleys,  the  garrison  surrendered  themielves 
'  unconditional  prisoners  of  war.  Paroling  his  prisonen,  Sumter  hastened  toward  Fort 
Granby  ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Lee  had  invested  and  reduced  it,  allowing,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  689),  the  most  favorable  terms.  Sumter  was  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Lee,  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  only  snatched  from  him  the  laurels  he  had  almost  won,  but  that  he 
had  hastened  tbe  capitulation,  and  allowed  favorable  terms,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  sur- 
render before  Sumter  could  arrive.  No  doubt  the  garrison  would  have  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, if  besieged  a  day  or  two  longer.  Sumter  sent  an  indignant  letter  of  complaint  to 
Greene,  inclosing  his  commission.  Greene,  knowing  his  worth,  returned  it  to  him  with 
many  expressions  cX  regard,  and  Sumter,  sacrificing  private  resentment  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  remained  in  the  army. 

On  the  day  after  Rawdon 's  arrival  at  Orangeburg,  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart,  with  the  third  regiment  from  Ireland,  called  the  Bufis,  whom  Rawdon  had  ordered 
from  Charleston.  The  retirement  of  Greene  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  the  rendez- 
vous there  of  the  several  corps  of  Marion.  Sumler,  and  Lee,  indicating  a  present  cessation 
of  hostilities,  Lord  Rawdon  proceeded  to  Charleston,  and  embarked  for  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  health.*     The  command  of  all.  the  troops  in  tbe  field  now  devolvad 

'  While  Rawdon  was  in  Charleslon  prepsring  to  sail  for  Europe,  (be  execnlian  of  Colonel  Hiyne  oc- 
curred. This  Toul  lUia  upon  the  ahuaoier  ol  Rawdon  and  Colonel  Balfour,  tbe  oommandsnt  at  Cbartes- 
ton,  we  ahnil  consider  hereafter. 
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upon  Colonel  Stuart.  That  officer  soon  left  Orangeburg,  and,  moving  forward,  encamped 
upon  the  Congaree,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wateree.  The  two  armies  were  only  six- 
teen miles  apart  by  air  line,  but  two  rivers  rolled  between,  and  they  could  not  meet  without 
making  a  circuit  of  seventy  miles.  Stuart's  foraging  parties  soon  spread  over  the  country. 
^  Marion  was  detached  toward  the  Combahee  Ferry,  and  Washington  went  across  the  Wa- 
teree to  disperse  them.  Many  brisk  skirmishes  en8ued.  In  the  mean  time,  Greene  was 
re-enforced  by  a  brigade  of  Continental  troops  from  North  Carolina,  under  General  Sumner.' 
Intent  upon  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina,  he  determined,  with  his  augmented  strength,  to 
attack  the  enemy.  He  left  the  Santee  Hills  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, i^  with 
about  twenty-six  hundred  men  (only  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  fit  for  active 
service),  crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  and  made  rapid  marches  to  Friday's 
Ferry,  on  the  Congaree.  There  he  was  joined  by  General  Pickens,  with  the  militia  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  a  body  of  South  Carolina  state  troops  recently  organized,  under  Colonel 
Henderson.  On  hearing  of  Greene's  approach,  Stuart  decamped  from  Orangeburg,  and 
pitched  his  tents  at  Eutaw  Springs,  forty  miles  below,  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Americans. 
Thither  let  us  proceed,  where  we  shall  meet  the  two  armies  in  terrible  conflict. 

I  left  Orangeburg  for  Eutaw  Springs  at  eleven  o'clock.  ^  The  day  was  so  warm  b  jan.  ft; 
that  the  shade  of  the  pine  forests  was  very  refreshing.  My  horse  was  fleet,  the  ^^*^' 
gig  light,  the  road  level  and  generally  fine,  and  at  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Avinger  (Vances's  Ferry  post-office),  thirty  miles  distant.  About  fourteen  miles  from  Or- 
angeburg I  crossed  the  Four- hole  Swamp,'  upon  a  narrow  causeway  of  logs  and  three 
bridges.  The  distance  is  about  a  mile,  and  a  gloomier  place  can  not  well  be  imagined. 
On  either  side  was  a  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  closely  interlaced  with  vines  ;  and  above, 
draped  with  moss,  towered  lofty  cypresses  and  gums.  At  two  o'clock  I  passed  one  of  those 
primitive  school- houses,  built  of  logs  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  which  the  traveler  meets 
occasionally  in  the  South.  It  stood  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  in  front  was  a  fine  Pride- 
of' India-  Tree,  under  which  the  teacher  sat  listening  to  the  eflbrts  of  half  a  dozen  children 
in  the  science  of  orthography.  The  country  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  many  of  the 
children,  living  four  or  five  miles  away  from  the  school-house,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  by 
the  negro  servants.  I  stopped  a  moment  in  conversation  with  the  pedagogue,  who  was  a 
Vermonter,  one  of  those  New  England  people  described  by  Halleck  as 

"  Wandering  through  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster's  Spelling-book ; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching." 

He  appeared  satisfied  with  his  success  in  each  vocation,  and  hinted  that  the  daughter  of  a 


^  Although  the  name  of  General  Jetbro  Sumner  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous  in  the  general  histories 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  his  services  in  the  Southern  campaigns  were  well  appreciated  by  his  peers 
and  compatnots  in  the  field.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  as  early  as  1760  his  merits  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  provincial  army  of' that  state,  and  commander  of  Fort  Cumberland.  In 
1776,  he  lived  in  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Continental  troops,  and  joined  the 
army  at  the  North,  under  Washington.  He  went  South  with  General  Gates,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Sander's 
^  J  Creek  (Camden)  when  the  Americans  were  defeated.     He 

y^  jyj  yy  ^^^^  ^^  actively  engaged  when  Greene  took  command  of  the 

(^^^^^^^^  Jy!f^//^^y7  ^l-^A^^  army,  and  continued  in  North  Carolina  until  he  marched  to 
^^^  ^  re-enforce  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.     When 

Greene  heard  of  the  abduction  of  Governor  Burke,  after  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  in  which  Sumner  was  en- 
gaged, he  sent  that  officer  into  North  Carolina  to  awe  the  Tories  and  encourage  the  Whigs.  After  the 
war.  General  Sumner  married  a  wealthy  widow  at  Newborn.  He  died  in  Warren  county.  North  Carolina, 
and  was  buried  near  old  Shocco  Chapel,  and  Bute  old  Court  House.  The  following  inscription  is  upon  his 
tomb-stone :  *'  To  the  memory  of  G enseal  Jethro  Sijmnbii,  one  of  the  heroes  of  '76.'' — See  Wheeler's 
Hittory  of  North  Caro/ino,  page  425.* 

*  This  swamp  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  a  branch  of  the  South 
Edisto,  which  it  skirts,  disappears  from  the  surTace  four  times  within  this  morass.  Plunging  into  one  pit, 
the  water  boils  up  from  the  next;  disappearing  again  in  the  third,  it  reappears  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
courses  its  way  to  the  Edisto.  These  pits  are  about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  are  filled  with  remarkably  fine 
fish  which  may  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet. 

II.  Yt 
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neighboring  plknter  had  promiMd  him  her  heart  nnd  hand.      When  oblained,  he  intended 

to  callivate  coitoa 
and  maize,  jnilead 
of  the  dull  inlel- 
lecta  of  other  peo- 
ple! children. 

I  pauetl  the  nigbl 
at  Mr.  Avinger'j, 
and  very  early  in 
the  morning  depart- 
ed for  Eutaw.  tea 
milei  diBtant.  I 
wai  now  upon  tbe 
Congaree  road,  and 
'  found  the  trareling 
A  riauTMiiH  ScHooi.  HODii.  »nmewhat     he»Ti«r 

ih&n  upon  ways  leM  used.  About  three  miles  from  ATlnger'i,  I  passed  finrdell's  planta- 
tion, where  the  American  army  encamped  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Butaw.  It  wu 
another  glorious  morning,  and  at  sunrise  I  was  greeted  with  the  whistle  of  the  qnail,  tbe 
drum  of  the  partridge,  the  sweet  note*  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird,  and  the  querulous  cadenoei 
of  the  cat-bird,  all  summer  tenants  of  our  Northern  forests.  They  appeared  each  to  eitol 
a  brief  matin  hymn  at  sunrise,  and  were  silent  tbe  remainder  of  the  day.  I  saw  sereral 
mocking-birds,  but  Ihey  flitted  about  in  silence,  taking  leuons,  I  suppose,  from  their  North- 
ern friends,  lo  be  sung  during  their  absence. 

"  Winged  mimic  of  Ihe  woods !  Ihou  motley  fool ! 
Wbo  shall  Ihy  gay  buflbonery  describe? 
Thini  ever  ready  notes  of  riilicuio 

Pursue  Ihy  fellows  slill  with  jest  and  ^ba  : 
WU,  sophist,  Rongster,  Yokici  oftby  tribe, 
Tbou  sportive  satirist  of  Natare's  school  1" 

RlCHABD    HatlBT    WlLOa. 

Occasionally  a  wild  turkey  would  start  from  a  branch,  or  a  filthy  buzzard  alight  by  the 
wayside,  UDtil,  as  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  water-course,  a  wild  fawn  that  stood  lapping  frun 
the  clear  stream  wheeled  and  hounded  away  among  the  evergreens  of  the  wood. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  William  Sinkler,  Esq..  upon 
whote  plantation  are  the  celebrated  Eutaw  Springs.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  noble  shade- 
trees,  half  a  mile  from  the  high-way,  and  is  approaohed  by  a  lane  fringed  with  every  vari- 
ety of  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  which  beautify  Southern  scenery  in  winter.  I  was  courle- 
oiuly  received  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  made  known,  he  or- 
dered his  horse  and  accompanied  me  to  the  springs  and  the  field  of  battle,  which  are  about 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  his  mansion.  The  springs  present  a  curious  spectacle,  being  really 
but  the  first  and  second  apparition  of  the  same  subterranean  stream.  They  are  a  few  rodi 
north  of  the  forks  of  the  Canal  and  the  Monk's  Corner  roads,  at  the  head  of  a  shilloa' 
ravine.  Tht  first  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  wt- 
ter  bubbles  up,  cold,  limpid,  and  sparkling,  in  large  volumes,  from  two  or  three  orifices,  into 
a  basin  of  rock-marl,  and,  flowing  fif\y  or  sixty  yards,  descends,  rushing  and  foaming,  into  * 
cavern  beneath  a  high  ridge  of  marl'  covered  with  alluvium  and  forest-trees.  After  trav- 
ersing its  subterraneous  way  some  thirty  rods,  it  reappears  upon  the  other  side,  where  it  is  i 
broader  stream,  and  fiows  gently  over  a  smooth  rooky  bed  toward  the  Sanlee,  its  course 
marked  by  tall  cypresses,  draped  with  mosa.  The  whole  length  of  the  Eutaw  Creek,  in  ill 
it*  windings,  is  only  abont  two  miles.      Where  it  first  bubble*  from  the  earth  there  is  suffi- 
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eient  volume  to  turn  a  large  mill-wheel,  but 
the  fountain  ii  so  near  the  level  of  the  San- 
tee  at  Nelson 'a  Ferry,  where  ihe  Eutaw  en- 
ten,  that  DO  fall  can  be  obtained  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  Santee  ii  iilled  to  the 
brim,  the  waters  flow  back  to  the  tpringa. 

JuBl  at  Ihe  forks  of  the  road,  on  the  tide 
toward  the  ipringa,  waa  a  clump  of  trees   i 
and  shrubbery,  which  marked  the  spot  where  I 
stood  a  strong  brick  house,  famous  as  the  1 
citadel  of  Ihe  Brilish.camp,  and  a  retreat  1 
for  some  of  the  warriors  in  the  conflict  at 
Eulaw.     Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but 
the  foundation,  and  a  few  broken  bricks  scat- 
tered among  tome  plum-treei.     Let  u*  sit 
down  here,  in  the  shadow  of  a  cypreu,  by 
the  bubbling  spring,  and  consider  the  event 
when  human  blood  tinged  the  clear  waters 

of  the  Eulaw,  where   patriots  fought  and  evt^w  antHa.' 

died  for  a  holy  principle. 

"Tbey  saw  iheJr  injured  coantiir's  woe, 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  Held  ; 
Then  marrbed  tn  meet  the  innilling  fue; 

Thej  took  the  xpear,  but  left  the  ihield  1 
Led  by  Ih;  conquering  alandards,  Gaaiiii, 

The  Brilons  they  oompelled  to  fly  : 
None  dislant  vieved  the  fatal  plain, 

None  grieved  in  sucb  a  cause  to  die ; 
Bui,  like  the  Parlhians,  fanied  of  oh). 

Who,  flying,  Mill  Iheir  arrovta  threv  -, 
These  louied  Britons,  full  as  bold, 

Retreated,  and  rtlrealing,  sJev. — Philip  FaaxiAn. 
At  Orangeburg,  General  Greene  was  informed  that  Stuart  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  under  Brevet-major  John  Cofliii'  (whose  real  rank  was  captain),  which 
Rawdon  had  formed  on  his  arrival  at  Charlesion.  He  immediately  issued  an  ordera  ,g_^^ 
for  Marion  (who  was  then,  with  his  command,  scouring  the  country  toward  the  Edit-  i^'- 
to,  in  reacuiog  Colonel  Harden  from  the  toila  of  Major  Eraser)  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed 
forward  toward  Eutaw.  Marion,  by  a  forced  night  march,  reached  Laurens's  plantation,*  a 
few  miles  from  Eutaw,  in  advance  of  the  American  army,  on  the  fifth.  In  the  mean  while, 
Greene's  army  slowly  approached  the  British  camp,  preceded  by  Lee's  legion  and  Hender- 
son's South  Carolina  corps.  The  main  army  reached  Burdell's  plantation,  on  the  Congaree 
road,  within  aeven  miles  of  Eutaw,  on  the  afternoon  of  ibe  seventh, >>  and  there  it 
encamped  for  the  night.  ^"^ 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  reappearance  of  the  stream  (or  lower  spring)  Iroa  the  marl  ridge  thirty  feel  ia 
height.  These  springs  are  in  Charleston  Dislriol,  near  the  Orangeberg  line,  about  sixty  miles  northwest 
of  Charleston.     It  is  probxble  tbala  subtermnean  stream  here  first  finds  its  way  to  tbe  lurface  of  the  earth, 

■  John  CoiGn  waj  a  native  of  Boiton,  and  brolher  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coflin,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Hr 
accompanied  the  British  army  in  the  action  an  Breed's  Hill.  He  soon  obtained  a  commission,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  Ihe  Orange  Rangers,  and  finally,  eflecling  an  exchange  into  ibe  New  York  Volnnteen. 
went  wilh  that  corps  to  Georgia  in  1778.  In  the  campaigns  ot  1779  and  1780,  bis  condncl  won  Ihe  ad- 
roiration  oT  his  soperiors.  His  behavior  in  the  ballle  o[  Eulaw  attracted  ibe  attention  at  Greene  and  hu 
officers.  He  retired  to  New  Brunswick  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  Ihe  war  oT  1813,  he  commanded 
a  Tcguneol.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  in  the  province  until  1S28,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  chief  mag lai rale  of  King's  county,  and  a  member  of  the  conncil.  H* 
died  at  bis  seat  in  King's  county  in  1838,  SI  the  age  oT  eighty-seven  yean.  He  held  the  rank  oT  lieuten- 
ant general  at  the  lime  of  his  death. — Sabine's  Linti  of  Ihi  Xoya/iMt. 

*  This  planlalion  belonged  to  Henry  Xaurcns,  who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
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While  the  Amerio&iia  were  repowng,  two  mea  of  Sumner'i  North  CBrolina  coDtcripti  d«- 
teHed  to  the  Britiih  linei,  and  gave  Colonel  Stuart  the  iirat  intimation  of  the  cloae  proximity 
of  the  Repuhlican  army.     Stuart  regarded  them  aa  apiea.  and  would  not  liaten  to  their  in- 
formation, for  Ilia  acouta,  who  were  out  upon  the  Congaree  road  the  day  before,  brought  him  no 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Greene.     His  feeling*  of  accurity  were  not  diMurbeU  by  the 
deierlen,  and  he  Knt  out  hia  foraging  partiea  in  the  morning,'  aa  uaual,  to  collect 
vegetable*.     Prudence,  however,  dictated  cautjon,  and  he  detached  Captain  Coffin, 
with  hia  cavalry,  a*  a  corpi  of  obaervation,  and,  if  neceasary,  to  csll  in  the  foraging  partita. 
At  dawn  oa  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  Americana  moved  from  Burdell'a  in  two 
columna,  eachcompoaedoftfae  troop*  intended  to  form  the  reapeotive  linea  of  battle.  '  Greene'a 
whole  force,  according  to  Lee,'  amounted  to  twecty-lhree  hundred  men.  of  whom  the  Con- 
tinentala,  horae,  foot,  and  artillery,  numbered  about  lixteen  hundred.     The  front  or  first  Une 
was  composed  of  four  amall  baltaliona  of  militia — two  of  North,  and  two  of  South  Carolini- 
ana.     One  of  the  South  Caroliniana  wu  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Mari- 
,  •        .  J-p        on,  who  commanded  the  whole  front  line.     The  two  North  Car- 

'1d<^^yC4f^'^ Cr      oling  batlaliona,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Malmedy,  were 
c:rr:==''^     ^  posted  in  the  center ;  and  the  other  South  Carolina  battalion,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Pickens,  wai  placed  on  the  left.     The  namd  line  coniisled 
of  three  amall  biigadea  of  Continental  troops,  one  each  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
"""■■■  e  formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command 

eral,  and  were  posted  oi 


•Marylaud,     The  North  Carolin 
of    Lieutenant-colonel 
Ashe,  and  Majora  Arm- 
•iTong  and  Blount ;  the 
whole    commanded  by 
General  Sumner,   and 
poated    on    the    right. 
The  Virginians  eonaiat- 
ed    of  two    battaliona, 
commanded   by   Major 
Snead  and  Captain  Ed- 
monda,  and  the  whole 
by   Lieutenant  -colonel 
Campbell,     and     were 
poated    in    the  center. 
The  Marylanderi  also 
conaiated    of  two    bat- 
taliona, commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  ai 
Major  Hardman,  the  whole  bri- 
gade by  Colonel  Otho  H,  Will- 
iaraa,  the  deputy  adjutant  gen- ' 
legion  and  the  Slate  troops  formed  the  advance. 

'  Afmairi,  331.     See,  also,  Greene'i  Dispatch  lo  Ihe  Preiiident  of  Congren,  September  11,  1781. 

'  William  Polk,  un  of  Colonel  Thomas  PolV,  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  that  county 
in  1769.  Hnwas  present  at  the  teleh  rated  Mecklenburg  convention,  in  May,  1775,  Rejoined  ihe  army 
early  in  1 777,  and  venl  lo  the  North  vith  General  Nash,  who  vss  killed  at  Germantown.  He  was  in  ths 
batilea  on  the  Braodywipe  snJ  at  Germanlown,  and  was  woanded  at  the  lalier  place.  He  wtrnl  Sonth 
with  General  Gates,  and  vas  with  him  in  (he  battle  al  Sander's  Creek,  naar  Camden.  He  was  with  Greeiw 
■t  Guilford  and  Entaw.  In  Ihs  laller  battle  he  receired  a  wound,  the  eBects  of  which  be  felt  uniil  bis 
deaih.  At  the  close  of  ihe  war,  he  returned  In  Charlotte,  hia  native  place,  and  in  1787  represeaied  hit 
aounlj  in  the  North  Carolina  Lcsislalure.  He  aubsequenlly  removed  lo  Balciph,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  In  1812,  President  Madison  offered  liim  the  commission  ofa  brigadier,  hut,  being  opposed  lo 
the  war,  he  declined  the  honor.  Me  died  on  the  fourleenlh  of  January,  1835,  in  the  levenlj-sixtb  year  of  his 
age.  Colonel  Polk  was  Ihe  last  surviving  lield  oflicer  of  the  North  Carolina  line.  Bishop  Loonidas  Polk, 
of  ibe  Protestant  Epuoopai  Church  ^Louisiana,  and  General  Thomas  G.  Polk,  of  Misaisiippi,  are  hit  seas. 


the  'left.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  hia  le- 
gion, covered  the  right 
flank ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henderaon,  with 
the  State  troopa,  oom- 
manded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonela  Polk,*  Wade 
Hampton,  and  Middle- 
ton,  the  left.  Lieuten- 
ant -  colonel  Waahing- 
ton,  with  his  horse,  and 
the  Delaware  troopa, un- 
der Captain  Kirkwood, 
formed  a  reaervo  corps. 
Two  three  pounders,  un- 
der Captain-lieutenant  Gainea, 
with  the  front  line, 
les,  under  Captain 
Brown,  with  the  aecond.     Tbe 
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The  British  army,  under  Stuart,  at  Eutaw,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
Eutaw  Creek,  north  of  the  Congaree  or  Charleston  road,  near  Mr.  Sinkler^s  mansion,  across 
that  high-way  and  the  road  leading  to  Roche's  plantation,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  southward. 
The  Irish  Buffs  (third  regiment)  formed  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger's  Loyalists  the 
center ;  and  the  63d  and  64th  veteran  regiments  the  left.  Near  the  creek  was  a  flank  bat- 
talion of  grenadiers  and  infantry,  under  Major  Majoribanks.  These  were  partially  covered 
and  concealed  by  a  thicket  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  cavalry  of  Coffin,  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry  held  in  reserve  in  the  rear,  were  assigned  the  support  of  the  left. 
The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line.  About  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  line,  at  the  forks  of  the  present  Canal  and  Monk's  Corner  roads,  was  a  cleared 
field.  There  was  their  camp,  and  so  certain  was  Stuart  of  victory,  that  he  left  his  tents  all 
standing.  Close  by  the  road  was  a  two-story  brick  house  (mentioned  on  page  699),  with 
servant's  huts  around  it.  This  was  palisaded,  and  so  likewise  was  the  garden,  extending 
to  the  Eutaw  Creek.'  This  house  was  intended  as  a  citadel  if  their  line  should  be  forced 
back.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
of  September,  1761. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Americans  were. within  four  miles  of  Eutaw,  Lee  fell 
in  with  Captain  Coffin,  who  was  acting  as  an  escort  for  a  foraging  party  of  about  four 
hundred  men.  Ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the  main  army  of  Greene,  Coffin  attacked 
Armstrong,  who  led  Lee's  advance.  Armstrong  fell  back  to  the  van,  and  Lee  and  Hen% 
derson  received' the  assault  with  spirit.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  when  Lee's  cavalry,  un- 
der Major  Eggleston,  gained  Coffin's  flank,  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  firing  drew 
out  the  foraging  party  into  the  road,  when  the  whole  fled  precipitately,  pursued  by  Lee's  dra- 
goons. Many  of  Coffin's  infantry  were  killed,  and  the  captain  and  forty  men  were  made  pris- 
ouers.      Some  of  the  cavalry  M'ere  also  slain,  and  many  of  the  foraging  party  were  captured. 

This  little  success  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  they  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  British  camp  they  encountered  another  detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  Stu- 
art had  sent  out  to  aid  Coffin  and  the  foragers.  It  was  a  surprise  for  both.  While  the 
British  fell  back  a  little,  Greene  quickly  prepared  for  battle,  and,  pressing  forward,  the  action 
commenced  with  spirit  in  the  road  and  fields,  very  near  the  present  entrance  gate  to  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Sinkler.  The  enemy's  cannon  swept  the  road  with  a  destructive  fire  until  Colonel 
Williams  brought  up  the  artillery  of  Gaines,  in  full  gallop,  and  returned  their  fire  with  se- 
vere efifect.  The  British  detachments  soon  yielded  and  fell  back  to  their  lines,  dividing 
right  and  left,  and  taking  position  on  the  flanks.  The  Americans,  with  their  line  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  continued  to  advance,  and  at  a  little  past  nine  opened  a  sharp 
fire  with  musketry  and  artillery  upon  the  British  line.  The  latter  received  the  attack  with 
great  gallantry,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  artillery  of  both  parties  played  inces- 
santly, and  a  continual  fire  ran  from  flank  to  flank,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  militia,  while 
it  continued  to  advance.  Stuart  was  now  fully  convinced  that  Greene  and  his  whole  army 
were  upon  him,  and  every  portion  of  his  line  was  brought  into  action.  In  the  mean  while, 
Lee's  legion  infantry  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  veteran  63d  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
64th  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  center  and  fell  furiously  upon  Malmedy  and  his  corps. 
They  soon  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  the  enemy's  left  pushed  forward.  Now  the  corps, 
under  Henderson,  sustained  not  only  the  fire  of  the  British  right,  but  also  of  the  flank  bat- 
talion, under  Majoribanks.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  British  field  pieces  was  disabled, 
and  both  of  Gaines's  three  pounders  were  dismounted.  Yet  the  militia,  even  when  unsup- 
ported by  artillery,  fought  with  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  veterans.  They  faced  the  storm 
of  grape-shot  and  bullets  until  they  had  fired  seventeen  rounds,  when  the  64th  and  Qe»ter, 
who  had  borne  down  Malmedy,  pressed  so  poweffully  upon  inferior  numbers,  that  the  nuliiia 
gave  way,  while  Lee  and  Henderson  continued  fighting  manfully  upon  the  winga  of  the 
retiring  patriots. 

1  Stuart's  dispatch  to  Lord  Comwallis,  September  9th,  1781 ;  Stedman,  ii.,  378  j  Lee,  319. 
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Greene  now  ordered  up  the  second  line,  under  General  Sumner,  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
hy  the  militia.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  reserved  infantry  were  brought  into  action, 
and  these  fresh  troops  fought  each  other  desperately.  Colonel  Henderson  received  a  wound 
that  disabled  him,  and  temporary  confusion  ensued.  Order  was  soon  restored  by  Hamilton, 
Polk,  and  Middleton  ;  but  Sumner's  brigade,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  recruits  from  the 
militia,  gave  way  before  the  fire  of  superior  numbers,  and  retreated  in  much  confusion.  The 
British  pursued  so  eagerly  that  their  ranks  became  disordered.  The  vigilant  eye  of  Greene 
perceived  this,  and  he  instantly  issued  the  order,  "  Let  Williams  advance  and  sweep  the 
field  with  bayonets.*'  Like  a  full-winged  storm,  pregnant  with  destruction,  the  Virginians 
and  Marylanders  advanced,  the  former  led  by  Colonel  Campbell,  the  latter  by  Colonel  Will- 
iams. When  within  forty  yards  of  the  British,  these  Continentals  delivered  their  fire,  and 
the  whole  second  line  of  the  Americans  rushed  forward,  with  trailed  arms  and  loud  shouts, 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  confusion  of  the  British  was  increased  by  this  blow  ;  and  as  the 
smoke  rolled  away  and  exposed  their  broken  lines.  Captain  Rudulph,  of  Lee's  legion,  wheeled 

upon  its  flank,  and  swept  down 
many  with  an  enfilading  fire.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  corps  of  Ma- 
rylanders, under  Howard,  were 
closely  contending  with  theBufli; 
so  close  that  some  of  the  combatants  were  mutually  transfixed  with  bayonets.  The  Ma> 
rylanders,  under  Williams,  with  the  Virginians,  now  pressed  upon  the  British  right  and  center 
so  furiously  that  the  line  gave  way,  and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Loud  arose  a  shout  of 
victory  from  the  Americans ;  but  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  for  a  voice  of  wail. 
In  the  shook  which  scattered  the  British  line.  Colonel  Campbell  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In- 
formed of  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  faltering  voice,  like  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
•*  I  die  contented  !"  and  expired. 

When  the  second  line  advanced,  Majoribanks  was  ordered  to  the  conflict,  and  terribly 
annoyed  the  American  flank.  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  reserve,  and  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton,  with  his  corps,  were  directed  to  dislodge  him.  The  thicket  behind  which  Majori- 
banks was  covered  was  impervious  to  cavalry.  Washington  perceived  a  small  space  be- 
tween him  and  Eutaw  Creek,  and  determined,  by  a  quick  movement,  to  gain  his  rear  at  that 
point.  Without  waiting  for  Hampton,  he  divided  his  cavalry  into  sections,  and,  ordering 
them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  attempted  this  bold  enterprise.  It  was  a  fatal  step  to  many  of 
his  brave  horsemen,  for  they  were  brought  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  A  terrible 
volley  from  behind  the  thicket  rolled  many  horses  and  their  riders  in  the  dust.  They  laid 
strewn  upon  the  ground  in  every  direction.  Lieutenant  Stuart,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded 
the  first  section,  was  badly  wounded,  and  many  of  his  corps  were  killed  or  maimed.  Lieu- 
tenants Simmons  and  King  were  also  wounded.  Washington's  horse  was  shot  dead  under 
him,  and  as  he  fell  himself,  he  was  cruelly  bayoneted.  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have 
been  sacrificed.  A  British  oflicer  kindly  interposed,  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
Of  his  whole  cavalry  corps,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded,  with  all  the  oflicers  except  two. 
Hampton,  in  the  mean  time,  covered  and  collected  the  scattered  cavalry  ;  and  Kirkwood, 
with  his  Delawares,  fell  upon  Majoribanks.  The  whole  British  line  were  now  retreating, 
and  Majoribanks  fell  back  to  cover  the  movement.  They  abandoned  their  camp,  destroyed 
their  stores,  and  many  fled  precipitately  along  the  Charleston  road ;  while  some  rushed  for 
immediate  safety  into  the  brick  house  near  the  great  springs.  Majoribanks  halted  behind 
the  palisades  of  the  garden,  with  his  right  upon  Eutaw  Creek ;  and  Captain  Coffin,  with 
his  cavalry,  took  post  in  the  road  below,  to  cover  the  British  left.  During  the  retreat,  the 
Americans  captured  more  than  three  hundt'ed  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon 
one  of  these  field  pieces.  Lieutenant  Duval,  who  fought  so  bravely  in  ihefossi  of  the  star  re- 
doubt at  Ninety-Six  (see  page  693).  leaped,  and,  taking  ofi*  his  hat,  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
A  bullet  from  a  retreating  soldier  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  expired  within  half 
an  hour  afterward. 
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Although  a  large  portion  of  the  British  had  retreated,  yet  the  victory  was  far  from  com- 
plete. Majoribanks  was  at  the  garden  ;  a  large  number  of  Cruger's  New  York  Volunteers, 
under  Major  Sheridan,  were  in  the  brick  house ;  and  Stuart  was  rallying  the  fugitives  in  con- 
siderable force  a  little  below,  on  the  Charleston  road.  The  American  soldiers,  considering 
the  conflict  over,  could  not  be  made  to  think  otherwise  by  their  officers  ;  and  instead  of  dis- 
lodging Majoribanks,  and  pursuing  the  enemy  far  away  from  his  camp,  they  stopped  to  plun- 
der the  stores,  drink  the  liquors,  and  eat  the  provisions  found  in  the  tents.  Many  became 
intoxicated ;  and  others,  by  over-indulgence  in  eating,  and  drinking  cold  water  (for  the  day 
was  very  warm),  were  disabled  Irretrievable  confusion  followed  ;  and  before  order  could 
be  restored,  the  British  were  forming  to  regain  their  lost  advantage.  A  heavy  fire  was 
poured  from  the  house  upon  the  Americans  in  the  British  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  Ma- 
joribanks moved  from  his  covert  upon  the  right,  and  Coffin  upon  the  left  of  the  disordered 
Americans. 

Fortunately,  Lee  and  his  legion  had  not  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  sensualities  of 
the  camp ;  and  so  closely  had  they  followed  upon  those  who  fled  to  the  house,  that  the  fu- 
gitives prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  only  by  shutting  the  doors  upon  them.  By 
so  doing,  several  of  their  own  number  were  shut  out,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  offi- 
cers. Those  of  the  legion  who  had  followed  to  the  door  seized  each  a  prisoner,  and  inter- 
posing him  as  a  shield,  retreated  back  beyond  the  fire  from  the  windows.*  The  two  six 
pounders  belonging  to  the  second  line  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house,  but,  being 
in  range  of  a  swivel  in  the  second  story,  and  of  the  muskets,  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery- 
men were  soon  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  cannons.  At  the 
same  time.  Coffin  was  advancing  on  the  left.  He  had  fallen  upon  Captain  Eggleston,  and 
drove  him  back,  and  was  about  to  attack  those  who  yet  lingered  among  the  British  tents, 
when  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  Eggleston,  charged  upon 
him  so  vigorously  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  legion  cavalry  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  that  they  were  in  front  of  Majoribanks,  and  received  a  murderous  volley 
from  his  ranks  before  they  were  aware  of  danger.  A  great  number  fell,  and  the  remainder 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Majoribanks  perceived  this,  sallied  out,  seized  the  two  field- 
pieces,  and  ran  them  under  the  windows  of  the  house.  One  of  these  was  soon  rescued  by 
Lieutenant  Gaines,  and  remained  with  the  Americans,  a  trophy  of  victory. 

At  every  point  success  now  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Howard,  who  had  just  commenced  an  attack  upon  Majoribanks  with  Oldham's  company, 
was  wounded  near  the  Great  Spring,  and  his  troops  fell  back.  At  the  same  time,  the 
broken  ranks  of  Stuart  had  been  united,  and  were  marching  up  the  Charleston  road  to  re- 
new the  battle.  Despairing  of  success  in  the  present  crippled  condition  of  his  army,  his 
battalions  all  broken,  his  artillery  gone,  his  cavalry  shattered,  and  many  of  his  best  officers 
wounded,'  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Leaving  Colonel  Hampton  near  the  Brit- 
ish camp  with  a  strong  picket,  he  withdrew,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  to  Burdell's 
plantation,  seven  miles  in  the  rear.  The  British  were  contented  to  repossess  themselves  of 
their  camp,  and  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory  ;  it 
belonged  to  neither,  but  the  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  The  conflict  lasted  four 
hours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  battles  of  the  Revolution.     Congress  and 


'  Major  Garden  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  affair.  Among  the  priioners  cap* 
tared  outside  the  house  was  Captain  Barr6,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Barr6,  of  the  British  Parliap 
ment.  He  was  taken  by  Captain  Manning,  who  led  the  legion  infantry.  In  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
Banr6  began  solemnly  to  recite  his  titles  :  "  I  am  Sir  Henry  Barre,"  he  said,  **  deputy  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  army,  captain  of  the  52d  regiment,  secretary  of  the  commandant  at  Charleston — "  "  Are  you, 
indeed?'*  interrupted  Manning;  "you  are  my  prisoner  now,  and  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for;  come 
along  with  me."  He  then  placed  his  titled  prisoner  between  himself  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treated. 

*  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  were  the  only  officers,  of  six  Continental  com- 
manders of  regiments,  who  were  not  wounded.  Washington,  Howard,  and  Henderson  were  wounded,  and 
Campbell  was  killed. 
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the  whole  country  gave  warm  expreHim*  of  their  tppreciation  of  the  valor  of  the  patriott.' 
The  Bkill,  bravery,  cautioD,  and  acuteneM  of  Greene  wa*  highly  applauded  ;  and  Congreu 
ordered  a  gold  medal,  einbleniatieal  of  the  battle,  to  be  struok  in  honor  of  the  eveat,  and 


preeented  to  him,  together  with  a  British  standard.'  The  lou  of  both  partiea,  considering 
the  number  engaged,  waa  very  heavy.  The  Americana  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  raok 
and  file  killed,  three  hundred  and  eighty'fiTe  wounded,  and  forty  miuing  ;  in  all,  five  fannd- 
led  and  Afly-five.  There  were  twenty-two  officers  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  The 
loBi  of  the  British,  according  to  their  own  statement,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  men, 
of  whom  eighty-five  were  killed  on  the  field.  Including  seventy-two  wounded,  whom  tbey 
lefl  in  their  camp  when  they  abandoned  it  the  day  after  the  battle,  Greene  took  five  bond- 
red  prisoners. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle,  Lieutenant -colonel  Stuart,  confident  that  he  conld  not 
maintain  bit  position,  decamped  for  Charleston,  ailer  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  hii  alerts 
So  precipitate  was  hia  retreat,  that  he  left  seventy-two  of  his  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Ameiicani.  He  also  left  behind  him  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  was  punned 
for  some  diilance,  when  intelligence  being  received  that  Major  M'Arthur  was  advancing 
with  re-enforcements  for  Stuart,  the  Americans  returned  to  their  camp.  It  waa  fortunate 
m  Bspt.  10    ^°^  M'Arthur  that  he  met  Stuart^  as  soon  as  he  did,  for  Uarion  and  Lee  had  been 

vtSi.  dispatched  to  fall  upon  any  detachment  coming  up  from  Charleston,  and  were  then 
only  a  few  miles  ofT  Even  with  this  re-enforcement  Stuart  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
roeet  Greene  in  battle,  and  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Monk's  Comer,  twenty-fire  naitt 
from  Charleston,  leaving  the  Americans  the  acknowledged  victor*  at  Eutaw. 

When  Greene  was  apprised  of  the  poaitive  retreat  of  Stuart,  he  followed  and  parsned 

'  On  the  twenly-ninth  of  October,  Congren  adopled  a  series  of  lesolutioDs,  expresslTs  of  its  h[gh  tppn- 
cialion  of  tbe  Mrricea  of  Greene  and  his  oHicers  and  soldiers.  In  chese  reioluliani,  Ihe  Tsriotu  corpi  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  were  named  ;  also  Csplaini  Pierce  and  Pendlelon,  Major  Hyrne,  and  Captain  Shohriek, 
his  aids-de-csmps.  Marion  waa  also  (hanked  for  the  pact  he  had  taken  in  this  battle,  and  also  for  hi>  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  ihinielb  of  August,  in  attacking  the  British  at  Parker's  Ferry.  Congress  ordered  Ibe 
Board  of  War  to  present  a  sword  to  Captain  Fierce,  vho  bore  Greese's  di^atohes  to  that  body. — See  /«r< 
nalt  o/Congrtn,  vii.,  166.  On  the  same  day.  Congress  adopted  the  oomplimeacary  reaalntioas  in  hoacrof 
the  defeat  ofComwallis  at  Yorktown. 

*  This  is  a  represeetatioa  of  each  side  of  the  medal,  the  full  siie  of  the  original.  On  one  side  is  a  prs- 
nie  of  Greene,  with  the  vords,  Naihanisli  Gsiinb  loaioio  duci  Couitia  Akibicaka  ;  "  Tbe  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  distinguished  leader."  Upon  tbe  other  side  is  a  figure  of  Vietoiy. 
lighting  upon  the  Earth,  and  stepping  upon  a  broken  shield.  Under  bar  feet  are  broken  weaptKis,  ecioa, 
and  a  shield.  The  leguid  is,  Salus  aioionuM  AusTaALiim  ;  "  The  Safety  of  the  Soathen  Depaitmest." 
Ezergoe — Hostibub  ad  Evtaw  naaau.Aris  nii  Sirr.  MDcoutzxi ;  "  The  Foe  oonqnered  at  Entaw,  8ik 
of  September,  1781."  '  Jimmalt  of  Coaptu,  »ii.,  16T. 
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him  almoRt  to  Moak't  Corner.     Perceiving  the  strength  of  the  enemy  there,  he  returned  to 
Eutaw,  and  having  a  vast  number  of  his  troops  sick,  he  proceeded  from  thence,  by  easy 
marches,  to  his  favorite  retreat  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee.*'     There  he  re-    .^j^ig 
inaiued  until  the  eighteenth  of  November,  when  the  health  of  his  army  being  re-       ^^• 
cruited,  he  marched  into  the  low  country,  where  he  might  obtain  an  abundance  of  food.     In 
the  mean  while,  the  army  of  Cornwallts  had  been  captured  at  Yorktown  ;>>  St. 
Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington  ;  and  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  In  possession  of  the  patriots.     Nothing  now  remained  hut  to 
drive  in  the  British  outposlA,  and  hem  them  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  lines  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah.      With  this  view,  Greene,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  proceeded  toward  Dorchester,  a  British  post  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chvleston,  while  the  main  array,  under  Colonel  Williams,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  marched 
lo  Ihe  fertile  plains  upon  the  Four-hole  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Edisto.     Here  we  will 
leave  the  two  armies  for  the  present,  to  meet  many  of  the  troops  again  upon  other  fields  of 
eonfliot. 

As  there  were  no  works  of  oonsequenoe  thrown  up  at  Eutaw,  not  &  vestige  of  the  camp 
or  of  the  battle  remained  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1849,  except  the  few  scattered  brick* 
of  the  "  citadel"  already  referred  to.  On  returning  to  hii  house,  Mr.  Sinkler  showed  me  a 
gold  watch  which  one  of  fail  negroes  found  ten  years  before,  while  making  holes  with  a  stick 
in  planting  cotton  teed,  in  the  field  where  Washington  was  defeated.  The  negro  hit  a  hard 
■gbstanoe,  and  as  there  are  no  stones  in  the  field,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  search  for  the  ob- 
Blruction,  when  he  drew  forth  the  watoh.  The  hands  were  almost  destroyed  by  rust ;  other- 
wise the  watch  is  well  preserved. 

Guided  by  one  of  Mr.  Sinkler's  servants,  I  crossed  the 
Eutaw  Cre^k,  near  his  house,  and  rode  down  to  Nelson's 
Ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  about  a  mile  and  a 
hair  distant.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Santee,  the  bateau 
of  the  ferryman  was  moored,  and  almost  filled  its  narrow 
channel.  Beneath  the  moss-draped  trees  npon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  some  negro  women  were  washing  clothes,  and 
when  they  found  themselves  portrayed  in  my  drawing,  in 
all  the  dishabille  of  a  washing-day,  they  wanted  to  ar- 
range their  dresses  and  caps,  and  be  sketched  in  better 

plight.     Time  waa  too  precious  to  allow  compliance,  for  *«"  "  n«L.ort  Fiur. 

I  wished  to  get  as  far  toward  Orangeburg  that  evening  as  possible.  Promising  to  improve 
their  toilet  when  I  got  home,  I  closed  my  port-folio,  and,  taking  the  reins,  hastened  toward 
Vance's  Ferry. 

Nelson's  Perry,  the  spot  here  portrayed,  wu  an  important  locality  during  the  Revolution. 
It  was  the  principal  crossing-place  of  the  Santee  for  travelers  or  troops  passing  between 
Camden  and  Charleston,  and  as  such,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  British  after  they 
captured  the  latter  city.  A  redoubt  was  cast  up  there  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Santee, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  small  detachment ;  and  to  that  point,  as  we  have  seen,  Lord  Kawdon 
retreated  from  Camden. 

We  have  noticed,  on  page  685,  that  Marion,  while  in  the  oamp  of  Gates,  was  called  lo 

'  A  matiDoas  spirit  was  sooa  manifesled  in  the  camp  upon  the  hills,  chiefly  among  tha  Maryjanders. 
Tbey  wished  lo  go  home,  complained  of  wsnt  of  piiyond  clolhing,  and  in  petilions  to  Greene  set  forth  Ibeir 
varioas  grievances.  Finsllj,  some  slole  away  rnnn  (be  camp  vilh  their  arms,  vhen  stringent  measures 
were  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  open  disorder.  Things  were  brau|[bt  to  a  crisis  by  a  South  Carolina 
nldier,  earoed  Timothy  Griffin.  He  had  heard  whispers  ot  disaffeetion,  and  one  daj,  while  drunk,  vent  up 
to  a  group  of  soldiers  who  were  taJking  to  an  officer,  and  Ktii,  "  Stand  to  Its  bojrii-— damn  my  blood  if  I'd 
give  nn  inch  I"  He  snpposed  they  were  alleroatinn  »>ih  the  oflicer,  which  was  not  the  Tsct.  Griffin  was 
instaatl*  knocked  down  by  Captain  M'Phsrson,  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  then  sent  to  the  provost.  The 
next  day  be  was  tried  for  malinoos  conduct,  bund  guilty,  and  at  Btb  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  shot  in  the 
presence  orthe  whole  army.   This  terrible  example  suppressed  all  muusonsproceadiagi. — Gordon,  ili.,  246 
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the  coinmand  of  the  patriots  of  Williamsburg  District,  and  went  to  duty  in  tbe  lowrr 
country.  Ignorant  ofiha  operationa  uf  the  Americans  under  Gates,  that  brave  partisan  wu 
striking  lucceaiful  blows  against  the  enemy  here  and  there,  while  hii  commander-ta-chieT 
wu  becoming  ensnared  in  the  net  of  disaster  which  gathered  around  him  near  Camdea. 
>adi  it  ^'^  "'°  ''^y  ^^^^'  Gates's  defeat, >  Marion  had  placed  Colonel  Peter  Horry  in  cotn- 
I'WJ-  mand  of  four  companies  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  just  formed  and  sent  to  operate 
against  the  Britiah  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  while  he,  with  a  small  band  of  followen, 
marched  rapidly  toward  the  Upper  Sanlee,  On  bis  way,  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
Gale*,  but  withheld  the  sad  intelligence  from  his  men,  fearing  its  elfectB  upon  their  spirits. 
That  nigbt  bis  scouts  advised  him  of  the  approach  to  Nelson's  Ferry  of  a  strong  British 
guard,  with  a  Urge  body  of  prisoners  fiom  Gates's  army.  Though  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them.  Just  before  daylight,  he  detached  Colonel  Hugh 
Horry,  with  sixteen  resolute  men,  to  occupy  tbe  road  at  tbe  Horse  Creek  Pass,  in  a  broad 
iwamp,  while  wilh  the  remsindei  he  should  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  maneuver 
■•Ana")),  ^''  successfully  performed  at  dawji,''  and  oil  that  day  tbe  brave  partisan  wrote  the 
>'^.  following  dispatch  to  Colonel  Peter  Horry:  -On  the  20lh  instant,  I  attacked  a 
guard  of  the  63d  and  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  with  a  number  of  Tories,  at  the  Great  Sa- 
vannah, near  Nelson's  Ferry  ;  killed  and  took  twenly-lwo  regulars  and  two  Tories  |iriwiH'n, 
and  retook  one  hundred  and  fif\y  Continentals  of  the  Maryland  line ;'  one  wagon  and  a 
drum  ;  one  captain  and  a  subaltern  were  also  captured.  Oiir  lose  is  one  killed  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Benson  is  slightly  wounded  on  the  head." 

It  was  past  meridian  when  I  reached  Vance's  Ferry,  about  ten  miles  above  Kutaw,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Avinger's,  where  I  lodged  the  night  before.     I  crossed  the  Santee  into  Sum- 
ter District  in  a  bateau;   and  driving  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  reached  Scott's  Lake, 
an  expansion  of  the  Santee,  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateres 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  upon  the  Und  of  Mr.  Rufus  Felder.  at  Wright's  Bluff  Port- 
ollioe.  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  almost  fifty  feel  ia  height,  and  now  covered  with  trees.      Upon 
tbe  lop  of  this  mound  the  British  erected  a  stockade ;  and  in  honor  of  Colonel  Wataoo.  un- 
der whose  direction  it  was  built,  it  was  called  Fort  Watson.     Its  elevated  position,  and  ill 
close  proximity  to  tbe  water,  made  it  a  strong  post,  yet 
not  sufficiently  impregna'ble  to  resist  the  successfnl  as- 
sault of  Marion  and  Lee  in  April,  1781.      Let  us  con- 
sider that  event. 

We  have  noticed  the  junction  of  the  forces  of  Marion 
and  Lee,  in  the  swamps  of  the  Black  River,  in  William*- 
burg  District. =  Lee  immediately  laid  tbe  plans  ,  jiprii.ii. 
of  General  Greene  before  Marion  ;  and  a  scheme  i'^'* 
of  operations  was  decided  upon  within  a  few  hours.  Col- 
jTi  or    o»i     iTsuN.  ^^^^1  Watson,  with  about  five  hundred  infantry,  was  near 

the  site  of  tbe  present  town  of  Marion,  on  CatRsh  Creek,  in  Marion  District.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  re-enforce  Lord  B^»wdon  at  Camden.  For  some  time  he  bad  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  Marion,  who  would  appear  im  his  flank  or  rear,  strike  a  severe  blow,  and  ihea 
as  suddenly  disappear  among  the  interminable  swamps  of  the  low  country,  Marion  wa> 
preparing  to  smite  Watson  once  more,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lee.  He 
sent  ft  guide  to  conduct  that  partisan  over  tbe  Pedee,  in  boats  which  he  kept  concealed  ; 
and  on  the  day  after  their  forces  were  united,  they  started  toward  Fort  Wal- 
""       ■    •on,'''  leaving  Captain  Gavin  Witherspoon  on  the  trail  of  Watson,  then  fleeiug 

'  "  It  will  scarcely  be  believrJ,"  says  &\maa  {Lift  of  Marion,  fupe  126),  "thai,  of  Ibis  hundredaad  fiTiy 
Conlinentals,  bill  three  men  consrnled  to  join  ihe  ranks  of  the  liberslor.  Il  may  be  thai  Ibey  were  some- 
what loth  to  be  led,  evrn  though  il  were  to  violory,  by  Ihe  mnn  wliose  ludicrous  equipmeols  and  rollonrx, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  haii  only  provoked  their  amtiiement."  Tbe  reason  they  gaio  was,  (bal  Ihej  con- 
ndered  the  cause  of  the  counlry  to  be  hopeless,  and  thai  ihey  were  risking  life  without  bd  adequate  ohjecu 

*  Marion  was  very  anxious  to  pursue  Watson,  who,  to  fnoililals  his  march  toward  Camden,  had  rank  bb 
two  fleld-piecoii  in  Cat-fish  Creek,  burned  his  baggage,  and  w«s  making  forced  marches  toward  tieorge- 
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Fort  WattoD  attacked  by  Marion  and  Lee.  Mayham  Tower.  Sketch  of  Colonel  Mnybam. 

toward  Georgetown.     They  sat  down  before  Fort  Watson  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

Fort  Watson  was  garrisoned  by  eighty  regulars  and  forty  Loyalists,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  M'Kay,  a  brave  and  active  young  officer  of  the  British  army.  Marion  im- 
mediately sent  a  flag  demanding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  the  garrison. 
M'Kay  promptly  refused,  for  he  doubtless  hourly  expected  the  approach  of  Watson  with  his 
large  force,  who,  he  knew,  was  on  his  march  thither  from  Georgetown.  Perceiving  the 
garrison  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  from  Scott's  Lake,  that  resource  was  cut  off  by 
the  besiegers ;  but  M<Kay  and  his  men  opened  another  communication  with  the  lake  three 
days  afterward.  They  sunk  a  well  within  the  stockade  to  a  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  dug  a  trench  at  the  base  of  the  mound  from  the  well  to  the  water,  and  secured 
it  by  an  abatis.  This  circumstance  perplexed  the  assailants,  for  they  had  no  cannons, 
and  the  stockade  was  too  high  to  be  seriously  afiected  by  small  arms.  To  the  fertile  gen- 
ius of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maham,*  of  Marion's  brigade,  this  disadvantage  was  overcome. 
Near  the  fort  was  a  small  wood.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fort,  and  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangular  tower  of 
sufficient  height  to  overlook  the  stockades.  Upon  the  top  of  this,  a  parapet  was  made  of 
smaller  trees,  for  the  defense  of  those  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  All  of  this  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  was  intensified  by  a  cloudy  sky  ;  and  at 
dawn  the  garrison  were  awakened  by  a  deadly  shower  of  balls  from  a  company  of  sure 
marksmen  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  At  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  volunteers  of  Ma- 
rion's militia,  under  Ensign  Johnson,  and  another  from  the  Continentals,  of  Lee's  legion, 
ascended  the  mound  and  attacked  the  adcUis  with  vigor.  Resistance  was  vain ;  and  the 
fort  thus  assailed  was  untenable.  M'Kay  had  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  Watson, 
but  that  officer,  unwilling  to  allow  any  thing  to  impede  his  progress  toward  Camden,  left 
this  post  to  its  fate.  The  garrison,  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  fort,  surrendered  by  capi tula- 
town.  It  was  evident,  from  the  circuitous  direction  of  his  march,  that  Watson  feared  Marion  excessively ; 
for,  instead  of  making  a  direct  line  westward  toward  Camden,  ffcross  the  Great  Pedee,  he  crossed  the  Little 
Pedee  eastward ;  marched  southward  through  the  present  Horry  District ;  croKsed  the  Waccamaw  at 
Greeners  Ferry,  and  Winyaw  Bay  where  it  was  three  miles  wide ;  traversed  its  western  border  to  George- 
town, and  from  thenoe  crossed  the  country  towar4  the  Santee,  following  that  stream  up  as  far  as  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  Greeners  instructions  to  operate  against  the  British  posts  below  Cam- 
den prevented  a  pursuit. 

*  Hezekiah  Maham  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1739.  We  have  no  record  of  his  early  life. 
.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  elect- 
ed a  captain  in  Colonel  Isaac  Huger's  regiment.  He  was  with  that  officer  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Stono.  As  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  he  performed  many  daring 
exploits  in  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  active  service  on  account  of  sickness.  While  at  home,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  paroled,  by  which 
be  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  army  again  during  the  war.  He  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  fif\y  years. 
His.  descendant,  J.  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  living  near  Georgetown,  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
in  1845,  upon  which  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

Front  side. — "  Within  this  Cemetery,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  homestead  which  he  cultivated  and  em- 
bellished while  on  earth,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Colonbl  Hbzxkiah  Maham.  He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen^s,  and  died  A.D.  1789,  est.  fifty  years ;  leaving  a  name  unsullied  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  eminent  for  devotion  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  for  achievements  in  arms,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion which  established  her  independence." 

Right  sidb. — "  Impelled  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  his  countrymen,  be  devoted  himself 
to  its  support,  and  promoted  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  by  his  service  in  the  state  committees, 
instituted  by  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress,  in  the  Jaoksonborongh  Assembly,  and  in  various 
other  civil  capacities." 

Left  sidx. — ^*  Successively  a  captain  in  the  first  rifle  regiment,  a  commander  of  horse  in  Marion's  bri- 
gade, and  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  raised  by  authority  of  General  Greene,  he 
bore  an  efficient  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  eapture  of  the  British  posts,  and  in  the  series  of  skillful  maneu- 
vers and  gallant  actions,  which  resulted  in  the  final  extinction  of  the  British  dominion  in  South  Carolina, 
and  secured  to  her  and  to  the  confederacy  the  blessings  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence." 

On  thv  back.— *^  His  relative,  Joshua  John  Ward,  of  Waccamaw,  unwilling  that  the  last  abode  of  an 
honest  man,  a  faithful  patriot,  and  a  brave  and  successful  soldier,  should  be  forgotten  and  unknown,  has 
erected  this  memorial,  A.D.  1845." 


] 
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•  Apiit  31,  (<'>"'*  ""^  Marion  with  hii  prtMnen  and  booty,  puahed  forward  and  encunped 
'til.  upon  the  high  hillB  of  Santeer  to  await  further  ordera  from  Greene,  while  Lee 
turned  hii  attention  to  the  movemenb  of  WatRon.  The  low  of  the  Americant  was  onlj 
two  killed,  and  three  Continental!  and  three  mititia-men  wounded.  The  aubaequent  move- 
menta  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  eflorti  to  prevent  Wataon'a  junction  with  Rawdon,  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

I  tarried  at  the  site  of  Fort  Watson  only  long  enough  to  make  the  aketoh  or  page  706, 
when  I  haatened  back  to  Vancs'p  Ferry,  and  pushed  on  toward  Orangeburg.     Late  Ut  Uk 
evening  I  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Ance,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Orangeburg,  when  I 
waa  hospitably  entertained.     There  I  met  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  very  intimate  with 
the  wile  of  Marion  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death.     She  informed  me  that  Mn. 
Marion  (whose  maiden  name  wai  Videau,  one  of  the  Huguenot  fatniliea)  was  much  younger 
than  the  genera).     She  was  a  large  woman,  weighing,  a  year  or  two  before  her  death,  tvo 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.     My  informant  bad  often 
visited  her  at  her  reaideoce,  built  by  the  general  ai 
Pond  Bluff,  on  the  Saniee  (near  the  Nelson's  Feny 
road  to  Charleaton),  about  three  miles  below  Eutaw 
Springs.     Miss  Videau  brought  wealth  to  her  hus- 
band, and  their  dwelling  was  always  the  abode  of 
'  liberal  hospilality. 

I  left  MAnce's  before  daylight  on  the  following 
tUuoK*  RuiDiKci.>  morning,  traveraed  the  narrow  causeway  acrocs  ibe 

Foui-liole  Swamp  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  slara,  and  arrived  at  Orangeburg  in  time  to 
rater  the  ear*  for  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  eighty-five  miles  distant. 

'  This  mansion  was  demoUKhed  a  few  years  before  my  visit  to  Eulsw  and  vicinity  (I  S49),  anil  lhi<  i]ra«- 
ing  was  made  from  a  minute  dewrijitian  given  me  by  a  );<MiIlenian  wtlb  wbom  I  rode  in  the  miil-rarh 
from  Auftusta  to  tbe  Ninalj-mile  slalion,  on  tbe  Kreal  cenlral  rail-way,  in  Georgia.  His  brother  had  re- 
sided there  for  many  yean  and  he  was  peeTectly  familiar  with  its  appearance.  A(  tbe  st&tion  1  made  Ibii 
skelcta,  and  my  informant  pronounced  it  an  excellent  repnuenlalion  of  (he  residence  of  General  Marion. 
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From  Ornngebarg  to  Augutto. 


A  Turkiah  Trareler. 


Augusta. 


Hamburg. 


Liberty  HUL 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


HE  rail- way  journey  from  Orangeburg  to  Augusta  was  extremely  monoto- 
nous in  scenery  and  incident.  At  Branchyille,  on  the  banks  of  the  Edisto, 
where  the  rail-way  from  Charleston  connects,  the  immobility  into  which 
the  passengers  were  subsiding  was  disturbed  by  the  advent  among  us  of  a 
"  turban'd  Turk/'  in  full  Oriental  costume.  His  swarthy  complexion,  keen 
eye,  flowing  black  beard,  broad  turban,  tunic,  and  trowserg,  made  him  the 
«( observed  of  all  observers,"  and  kept  the  passengers  awake  for  an  hour,  for 
*'  Yankee  curiosity"^  was  too  busy  to  allow  drowsiness.  **  Whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  go,  ye  know  not,"  were  as  plain  as  a  written  phylactery 
upon  his  imperturbable  features,  and  I  presume  the  crowd  who  gathered 
around  him  in  the  street  at  Augusta  knew  as  little  of  his  history  and  des- 
tiny as  we.     It  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  see  curiosity  foiled,  even  though 

"  It  came  from  heaven — it  reigned  in  Eden's  shades — 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades : 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  beggar*s  nook,  the  monarch's  throne ;    • 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier, 
Gazed  on  old  Babel's  tower — and  lingers  here."»CHABLSS  Spraouk. 

The  scenery  by  the  way-side  alternated  between  oozy  swamps  embellished  with  cypresses, 
cultivated  fields,  and  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  garnished  occasionally  by  a  tall  broad- 
leaved  magnolia.  The  country  was  perfectly  level  through  Barnwell  District,  until  we 
passed  Aiken  into  Edgefield,  and  turned  toward  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  River,*  when 
we  encountered  the  sand  hills  of  that  region.  These  continued  until  we  reached  the  term- 
ination, of  the  road  at  Hamburg,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Savannah,  opposite  Augusta  ' 
There  we  were  packed  into  huge  omnibuses,  and  conveyed  to  the  city  across  Schultz's 
bridge.  A  It  was  sunset — a  glorious  sunset,  like  those  at  the  north  in  Septem-  •j«Quar7S4, 
ber — when  we  reined  up  at  the  United  States.  A  stroll  about  the  city  by  moon-  ^^49. 
light  that  evening,  with  a  Northern  friend  residing  there,  was  really  delightful ;  for  the  air 
was  balmy  and  dry,  and  the  moon  and  stars  had  nothing  of  the  crisp,  piercing,  and  glitter- 
ing aspect  which  they  assume  in  a  clear  January  night  in  New  England. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  rode  over  to  Hamburg,  and  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  Liberty  Hill,  a  lofty  sand  bluff,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Flowers  were 
blooming  in  the  gardens  on  its  brow ;  and  over  its  broad  acres  green  grass  and  innumer- 
able cacti  were  spread.  The  view  from  this  eminence  was  charming.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
little  village  of  Hamburg,  and  across  the  shining  Savannah  was  spread  out  in  panoramic 
beauty  the  city  of  Augusta — the  queen  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  South.  Like  a  sea  in 
repose,  the  level  country  extended  in  all  directions ;  and  city,  river,  forest,  and  plain  were 
bathed  in  the  golden  haziness  which  characterizes  our  Indian  summer  at  the  North.  From 
that  point  the  eye  could  survey  the  whole  historic  arena  around  Augusta,  where  Royalists 
and  Republicans  battled,  failed,  and  triumphed  during  our  war  for  independence.  While 
the  spirit  is  charmed  with  associations  awakened  by  the  gleanings  of  sensuous  vision,  let  us 
for  a  moment  open  the  tome  of  history,  and  give  inquiring  thought  free  wing. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphin  or  Dreadnought,  at  Silver  Bluff,  see  page  690. 

'  This  village  was  projected  by  a  German  named  Schultz,  who  called  it  Hamburg,  in  honor  of  the  *^  free 
city"  of  that  name  m  his  native  land.  He  also  built  the  noble  bridge  aoross  the  &ivannah  at  that  place, 
delineated  on  page  715. 
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Local  Hiatory  of  Augatta.  Growth  of  Democratic  Principlea.  Repoblicaa  Legfalatare  and  Governor. 

Augusta  has  a  history  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Her  local  historians  have  preserved 
but  little  of  it  which  is  of  general  interest,  and  its  records  do  not  bear  date  back  to  that 
period.  It  was  founded  in  1735,  under  the  auspices  of  Oglethorpe  ;  and  in  1736,  a  small 
garrison  was  stationed  there,  in  a  stockade  fort,  as  a  protection  for  the  settlers  against  any 
enemy  that  might  appear.  Warehouses  were  biiilt,  and  quite  an  extensive  trade  was 
opened  with  the  friendly  Indians  upon  the  Savannah  and  its  tributaries.  Fort  Augusta 
became  a  general  resort  for  the  Indian  traders  ;  and  there,  and  at  Fort  Moore,  on  the  blufi* 
near  Sand-bar  Ferry,  all  the  Indian  treaties  were  held,  down  to  the  year  1750.  In  1751, 
several  Quaker  families  settled  there  and  at  a  place  called  Quaker  Springs.  When  French 
emissaries,  about  1 754,  stirred  up  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English,  the  fort  was  strength- 
ened, its  magazine  was  well  supplied,  and  the  men  were  "  mustered  and  drilled  for  service." 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  settlement  flour- 
ished. Living  in  almost  unrestrained  freedom,  far  away  from  the  sea-board  and  its  varieties, 
the  agitations  wrought  throughout  the  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measum, 
scarcely  elicited  a  thought  from  the  quiet  people  of  this  region  ;  but  when,  month  after 
month,  intelligence  arrived  that  chains  were  forging  to  fetter  their  free  spirits,  they  were 
aroused,  and  all  through  the  region  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  budded  and  blossomed,  green,  vigor- 
ous, and  beautiful  as  the  native  magnolia.  Although  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  yet  her  children  were  not  less  alive  to  the  teachitigs  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  American  Association  was  early  approved,  and  its  operations  efficiently 
established.  The  lines  between  Whigs  and  Tories  were  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  association  were  promptly  enforced.' 

When  the  British  attacked  Savannah,  in  March,  1776,  the  Legislature,  a  majority  of 
which  was  inimical  to  the  royal  government,  adjourned  to  Augusta,  where  the  people  were 
generally  friendly.  On  the  fall  of  Savannah,  in  1779,  the  Legislature  was  dispersed.  John 
Wereat,  then  president  of  the  executive  council,  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election 
of  legislators,  who  were  to  assemble  at  Augusta.  That  town  now  became  the  center  of 
Republican  power  in  Georgia,  and  thither  the  most  active  friends  of  the  patriot  cause  at 
Savannah  fled.  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  chosen  governor  under  the  Constitution  (adopted  in  1777),'  notwithstanding  Sir. James 
Wright  had  now<^  re-established  royal  rule  in  the  province.  William  Glascock  was 
chosen  speaker,  and  the  Legislature  transacted  business  without  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  power  in  the  state.' 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  interior,  and  to  awe  the  Re- 
publicans in  that  quarter  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  at 

'  At  about  mid-summer  in  1775,  Thomas  Brown  and  William  Thompson  having  openly  reviled  the  caose 
of  the  Whigs,  and  at  a  dinner-party  gave  toasts  in  which  the  friends  of  that  cause  were  ridiculed,  the  Par- 
ish Committee  of  Safety  ordered  their  arrest.  Thompson  escaped  into  South  Carolina,  but  Brown,  who  at> 
tempted  to  flee  with  him,  was  captured  and  brought  back.  He  was  tried,  and  sentencecl  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  publicly  exposed  \m  a  cart,  to  be  drawn  three  miles,  or  until  he  was  willing  to  confess  his 
error,  and  take  his  oath  that  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans.  He  chose  the  latter  coarse ; 
but  he  was  not  a  very  warm  Republican  long.     His  course  illustrated  the  fact  that  , 

"  He  who's  convinced  against  his  will, 
Remains  to  be  convinced  still ;" 

for  he  joined  the  British  army,  was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  afterward,  while  commandant  of  Angosta, 
flercely  retaliated  upon  the  Whigs. 

*  John  Adam  Trueitlen  was  chosen  the  first  governor  under  the  new  Constitution.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1778,  by  John  Houstoun  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Sir  James  Wright,  the  last  of  the  royal  govern* 
ors,  re-established  British  rule  in  the  state. 

'  A  curious  legislative  act  occurred  during  this  session.  A  resolution  was  passed  censuring  Goveranr 
Walton  for  having  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  **  containing  unjust  and  illiberal  repre- 
sentations respecting  General  M'Intosh.''  The  attorney  general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  governor. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  same  Legislature  had  elected  Governor  Walton 
chief  justice  of  Georgia.  He  was  thereby  made  president  of  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  try  him !  To 
have  condemned  himself  would  have  been  an  exercise  of  *^  Roman  virtue'*  hardly  to  be  expected. 
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the  siege  of  that  city,  was  ordered  by  General  Prevost  to  advance  with  about  two  thousand 
regulars  and  LoyaHsts.^  upon  Augusta.*  Already  he  had  sent  emissaries  among 
the  South  Carolina  Tories  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  general  insurrection  ; 
and  he  assured  them  that,  if  they  would  cross  the  Savannah  and  join  him  at  Augusta,  the 
Republicans  might  be  easily  crushed,  and  the  whole  South  freed  from  their  pestilential  in- 
fluence. Thus  encouraged,  about  eight  hundred  Loyalists  of  North  and  South  Carohna 
assembled  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  under  Colouel  fioyd,  and  marched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  Savannah.  Like  a  plundering  banditti,  they  appropri- 
ated every  species  of  property  to  their  own  use,  abused  the  inhabitants,  and  wantonly  butch- 
ered several  who  opposed  their  rapacious  demands.  While  these  depredators  were  organ- 
izing, and  Campbell  was  prdceeding  toward  Augusta,  Greneral  Elbert'  crossed 
^  .  the  Savannah,  joined  Colonels  Twiggs  and  Few,  and  skirmished  with  the  Brit- 
t/^^  ish  van-guard  at  Brier  Creek  and  other  places,  to  impede  their  progress.  They 
efiected  but  little,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January^  Campbell  took  possession  of 
Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  the  Loyalist  just 
mentioned,  who,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  M*Girth,  had  preceded  him  thither.  Campbell 
then  proceeded  to  establish  military  posts  in  other  parts  of  Western  Georgia.  The  Whigs 
who  could  leave  with  their  families  crossed  the  Savannah  into  Carolina.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  every  where  administered  ;  the  habitations  of  those  who  had  fled  into  Carolina 
were  consumed*  and  Georgia  seemed,  for  the  moment,  permanently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  invaders.  The  quiet  that  ensued  was  only  the  calm  before  a  gathering  storm.  Col- 
onel John  Dooly  collected  a  body  of  active  militia  on  the  Carolina  shore,  thirty  miles  above 
Augusta,  whil^  Colonel  M'Girth,  with  three  hundred  Loyalists,  was  watching  him  on  the 
other  side.  Dooly  crossed  over  into  Georgia,  and  these  partisans  had  several  skirmishes. 
Finally,  Major  Hamilton,  an  active  ofiicer  under  M*Girth,  drove  Dooly  across  the  Savan- 
nah, a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Broad  River,  and  encamped  at  Waters's  planta- 
tion, about  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  Elbert  county.  Dooly  took 
post  opposite  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Pickens.  Their  united  forces 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Colonel  Pickens,  who  was  the  senior  officer,  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  with 
Dooly  crossed  the  river  at  Cowen*s  Ferry,  to  attack  Hamilton. «  That  officer  had  ^^h.  lo 
broken  up  his  encampment  and  marched  to  Carr's  Fort,  not  far  distant,  to  examine  i^*^* 
its  condition  and  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The 
Americans  besieged  the  fort,  and  were  confident  of  capturing  it,  having  cut  ofl*the  supply  of 
water  for  the  ^garrison,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  message  came  to  Colonel  Pickens, 
from  his  brother,  informing  him  of  the  march  of  Boyd  and  his  banditti  through  the  district 
of  Ninety-Six.  Unwilling  to  distress  the  families  who  had  taken  shelter  within  the  fort, 
Pickens  declined  a  proposition  to  burn  it,  and  raising  the  siege,  he  hastened  to  confront  Boyd, 
the  more  important  foe.  He  crossed  the  Savannah  near  Fort  Charlotte,  when  Boyd,  hear- 
ing of  his  approach,  hastened  toward  the  Cherokee  Ford.  At  that  ford  was  a  redoubt,  gar- 
risoned by  eight  men,  with  two  swivels.     They  successfully  disputed  the  passage  of  Boyd, 

*  General  Prevost  had  come  from  St.  Angastine,  captured  the  fort  at  Sanbnry  on  the  way,  and,  with 
CampbelPs  troops,  bad  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  regulars  and  one  thousand  roilitia. 

*  Samuel  Elbiert  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1740.     He  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  went  to 
Savannah,  and  there  subsequently  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.     He  joined  the  Continental  army  in 
Georgia  early  in  1776,  as  lieutenant  colonel,  having  been  a  few  months  previously  a  member  of  the  Sayan-        \ 
nah  Committee  of  Safety.     He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  in  May,  1777,  com-         | 
raanded  an  expedition  against  the  British  in  East  Florida.     In  the  following  year  be  was  actively  engaged        / 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and  behaved  bravely  when  it  was  attacked  by  Campbell  at  the  close  of 
December.     He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  with  Colonel  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner.     ATter  his  exchange,  he  went  to  the  North,  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the 
capture  of  Corftwallis  at  Yorktown.     At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a  major  general.     He 

was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1785.  General  Elbert  died  at  Savannah,  on  the  second  of  November, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  on  the  mount,  at 
Rae^s  Hall,  five  miles  above  Savannah.     Elbert  county,  in  Georgia,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  general. 
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and  he  marched  five  miles  up  the  river,  crossed  on  rafts,  and  pushed  on  toward  Au^sta. 
He  was  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Captain  Anderson,  who  attacked  him 
in  a  cane-brake.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Boyd  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing ;  the  Americans  lost  sixteen  killed,  and  the  same  number  taken  prisoners. 
Boyd  hastened  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenths^  crossed  the  Broad 
River,  near  the  fork,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  closely  pursued  by  Pickens,  with  about 
three  hundred  militia.  The  latter  marched  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Dooly*  commanded 
the  right  wing ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Clark  the  led  ;  and  Colonel  Pickens  the  center.  Boyd, 
ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  his  pursuers,  halted  on  the  north  side  of  Kettle  Creek,  turned 
his  horses  out  to  forage  upon  the  reeds  of  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  proceeded  to  slaoghter 
cattle  for  his  army.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked^  by  the  Americans.  The  • 
Tory  pickets  fired,  and  fled  to  the  camp.  The  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  and 
Boyd  and  his  followers  began  to  retreat  in  great  disorder,  while  skirmishing  with  the  assail- 
ants. The  contest  lasted  almost  two  hours.  About  seventy  of  the  Tories  were  killed,  and 
seventy-five  were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  nine  killed  and  twenty-three  mortally 
wounded.  Colonel  Boyd  was  severely  wounded,  and  expired  that  night.  His  whole  force 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  seventy  prisoners  were  taken  to  South  Carolina,  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  Five  of  the  most  active  ones  were  hanged,  the  re- 
mainder were  pardoned.'  This  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  which  Toryism  in  the  South 
had  yet  received. 

Encouraged  by  this  success.  General  Lincoln,  then  in  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
determined  to  drive  the  British  from  their  posts  in  the  interior,  back  to  Savannah.  He 
formed  encampments  at  Black  Swamp,  and  nearly  opposite  Augusta,  whiles  small  detach- 
ments of  militia  took  post  at  various  points  on  the  Savannah,  above  Augusta.  Lincoln  or- 
dered General  John  Ashe,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Purysburg,  to  march  up  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Savannah  with  about  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  the  remaini 
of  the  Georgia  Continentals,  to  re-enforce  General  Williamson  opposite  Augusta.  Asbe 
c  Feb  13,  Ai'ri^^d  ^^  Williamson's  camp  on  the  evening  before  the  defeat  of  Boyd.c  This 
1779.  imposing  display  opposite  Augusta,  and  intelligence  of  the  close  pursuit  of  Boyd, 
alarmed  Campbell,  and  he  speedily  decamped  that  same  night  with  all  his  force,  and  hast- 
ened toward  the  sea-coast.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  some  arms.  At  Hudson's  Ferry,  fifty  miles  below  Augusta,  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Prevoat  had  constructed  a  fortified  camp  and  mounted  some  light  artillery.  There 
Campbell  halted,  with  the  determination  to  attempt  to  regain  the  advantage  he  had  just 
lost,  but  finally  continued  his  retreat  to  Savannah. 

General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Purysburg,  in  Beaufort  District,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  above  Savannah,  with  three  thousand  men,  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Ashe^ 
to  cross  the  Savannah,  and  proceed  as  far  as  Brier  Creek  in  pursuit  of  Campbell. 
At  this  time,  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  encamped  at  Black  Swamp,  on 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ebenezer  Creek,  with 
seven  hundred  men ;  and  General  Williamson,*  with  twelve  hundred  men,  was  opposite 

^  ColoDel  John  Dooly  entered  the  Continental  army  in  Georgia,  as  captain,  in  1776,  and,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  was  very  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Savannah,  until  1780,  when  a  party  of  Tories, 
sent  out  from  Augusta  by  Colonel  Brown,  entered  his  house,  in  Wilkes  county,  at  midnight,  and  barbarously 
murdered  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children. — M^Call,  ii.,  306. 

'  See  M'Cairs  Hittory  of  Georgia,  i.,  190-203.  « 

3  We  have  already  noticed  the  services  of  this  gentleman  while  colonel  of  militia  in  the  District  of  Nine- 
ty-Six, against  the  Indians.  (See  page  647.)  Andrew  Williamson  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  when  yooDg 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ninety-Six,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  very  active  lad,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  attended  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1760.  He  was  with  Colonel  Grsot 
in  a  similar  expedition  in  1761.  He  early  espoused  the  Whig  cause,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  active  in 
opposition  to  the  Cunninghams  and  other  Tories.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
employed  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  Prevost  from  Florida  into  Georgia.  AAer  the  fall  of  Savannah,  be 
was  engaged  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Savannah  River.  He  took  poosession  of 
Augusta  when  Campbell  retreated  from  it,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  against  the  Tories  in  that  vi- 
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Augusta.  General  Ashe  crossed  the  river  on  the  twenty-6fth,  and  proceeded  toward 
Brier  Creek,  a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  into  the  Savannah  in  Severn  county,  about 
forty-five  miles  below  Augusta.  He  reached  Brier  Creek  on  Saturday  morning,  the  twen- 
ty-seventh,  &  and  discovered  that  the  bridge  across  the  stream  (which  is  there  skirt- 
ed with  a  deep  swamp  three  miles  wide)  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
General  Rutherford,  with  part  of  his  brigade,  was  at  Mathew's  Blufi*,  five  miles  above,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Savannah ;  and  Colonel  Marbury,  of  the  Georgia  horse,  lay  a  few 
miles  up  Brier  Creek.  Ashe's  force  consisted  of  General  Bryan's  brigade.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lyttle's  ligTit  infantry,  and  some  Georgia  Continentals ;  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
His  artillery  consisted  of  one  four  pound  brass  field-piece,  and  two  iron  two  pound  swivels, 
mounted  as  field-pieces.  Bryant  and  Elbert  were  instructed  to  form  the  camp,  while  Ashe 
crossed  the  river  to  confer  with  General  Lincoln.  A  guard  was  dispatched  to  conduct  the 
baggage  across  to  Mathew's  Bluff,  in  case  it  was  found  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  other 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  fords  of  the  creek  above,  while  fatigue-parties  were  detailed  to 
construct  bridges,  and  to  make  a  road  to  the  river  for  the  passage  of  Rutherford's  troops  with 
two  brass  field-pieces. 

Ashe  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  third, ^  and  was  chagrined  at  not  finding  the  b  March 
bridge  which  Campbell  had  destroyed,  repaired.  Early  the  following  morning  work-  ^"^^ 
men  were  employed  in  that  duty,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Americans  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  offenlive  or  defensive  operations.  While  in  this  exposed  situation,  intelligence 
came  from  General  Williamson,  then  on  his  march  from  Augusta,  that  the  enemy,  under 
the  general  command  of  Prevost,  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  American  camp  above,  ap- 
proaching in  fjill  force.  Already  Marbury,  with  his  dragoons,  had  encountered  the  Britfsh 
van,  but  his  express  to  Ashe  had  been  intercepted.  Reconnoitering  parties  had  approached 
the  American  pickets,  yet  they  produced  neither  apprehension  nor  vigilance.  That  indif- 
ference proved  fatal.  Prevost,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  had  crossed  Brier  Creek, 
fifteen  miles  above  Ashe's  camp,  made  a  wide  circuit,  and,  unperceived,  had  gained  his  rear. 
To  retreat  was  now  impossible.  The  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms ;  the  troops  were 
formed  for  action,  and  cartridges  were  distributed  among  them.*  They  then  advanced 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  General  Elbert  and  his  command,  with  Colonel  Perkins's  regt 
ment,  forming  the  advance.  Th6  British  formed  their  line  when  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  Americans,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  advance,  Elbert  and  Perkins 
opened  a  severe  fire  upon  them.  The  Georgians,  after  delivering  two  or  three  rounds,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  the  left,  by  which  the  fire  of  the  advancing  Newbern  regiment  was 
impeded.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Eden  ton  regiment,  moving  to  the  right,  left  a  vacancy 
in  the  line.  This  the  enemy  perceived,  and  pushed  forward  on  a  run,  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  Halifax  regiment  on  the  left,  panic-stricken,  broke  and  fled,  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
Wilmington  regiment,  except  a  small  part  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Young,  advanced  and 
delivered  two  or  three  volleys,  wheeled,  and  retreated.  The  Newbern  and  Edenton  regi- 
ments followed  their  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  North  Carolina  troops 
were  flying  to  the  coverts  of  the  swamps.     The  Georgia  Continentals  maintained  their 

cinity,  in  co-operation  with  General  Elbert.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Stono  Ferry,  below 
Charleston,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  when  D'Estaing  aided  the  Americans.  After  that,  his  condact 
awakened  suspicions  that  he  was  becoming  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  When  Lincoln  was  besieged 
in  Charleston,  he  withheld  efficient  aid ;  and  when  that  city  surrendered,  he  accepted  a  British  protection. 
Williamson  was  called  the  '*  Arnold  of  the  Sooth,"  in  miniature.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he  was  a  double 
traitor  *,  for  while  he  was  with  the  British  in  Charleston,  he  communicated  valuable  information  to  General 
Greene.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  He  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  after 
the  war. — See  Johnsoo^s  DradUiom  and  Reminiacencetof  the  Revolution^  144  :    Charleston,  1851. 

'  M^Call  and  others  censure  General  Ashe  for  not  having  the  soldiers  served  with  cartridges  much  sooner. 
Ashe  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Caswell  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  says,  that  ''  prudence  forbade  a  dis- 
tribution of  cartridges  until  they  were  wanted ;  for,  lacking  cartooch-boxea,  the  men  had  already  lost  a  great 
many."  He  says  that  when  they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  some  carried  their  cartridges  **  under  their 
arms  ;  others  in  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts;  and  some  tied  up  in  the  comer  of  their  hunting-shirts." — MS. 
Letter  of  General  Athe  to  Governor  Coiwell. 

II.  Zz 
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ground  gallantly  for  some  time ;  but  they,  too,  were  finally  repulsed,  and  General  Elbert 
and  a  large  number  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  General  Ashe  tried  in  vain  to^  reach 
the  front  of  the  fugitives  and  rally  them.  They  had  scattered  in  all  directions ;  took  .shel- 
ter in  the  swamps ;  and,  on  reaching  the  Savannah,  escaped  across  it,  some  by  swimming, 
and  others  upon  rafts.  In  this  retreat  many  were  drowned,  and  others  were  lost  in  the 
swamps.  General  Ashe  reached  Mathew's  Bluff  in  safety,  and  afterward  collected  the 
» March  16   I'^ninants  of  his  little  army  at  Zubley's  Ferry,^  two  miles  above  Purysburg.     The 

1779.  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed 
and  drowned ;  twenty-seven  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  baggage,  with  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  either  lost  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Prevost.  The  British  lost  only  one  commissioned  officer,  and  fifteen  privates 
killed  and  wounded.^ 

General  Ashe*  was  much  censured  by  contemporary  opinion  and  early  historians ;  and 
modern  compilers  have  repeated  those  censures,  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised. 
Viewing  the  whole  affair  from  this  remote  point,  and  in  the  light  of  calm  judgment,  he  ap- 
pears no  more  censurable  than  most  other  men  who  were  losers  instead  of  winners.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  becoming  a  victor,  his  alleged  remissness  would  never  have  been  mentioned  ; 
the  unfortunate  are  always  blamed.  Conscious  of  having  exercised  both  coorage  and  vig- 
ilance, General  Ashe  appealed  from  the  voice  of  public  opinion  to  a  court-martial,  of  which 
«» March  9     General  Moultrie*  was  president,  b     The  court  acquitted  him  of  every  charge  of 

1779.  cowardice  and  deficiency  of  military  skill,  but  gave  their  opinion  that  he  did  not 
take  all  necessary  precautions  to  secure  his  camp  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was^n  unfortunate  affair,  for  it  deprived  Lincoln  of  about  one  third  of  his  available  force, 
and  opened  a  free  communication  between  the  British,  Indians,  and  Tories,  in  Florida,  West- 
ern Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

•  Mayift,         ^^  have  observed  that  after  the  fall  of  Charleston. <l  and  the  dispersion  of  Lin- 

1780.  coin's  army,  royal  power  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  fully  established. 
The  Republican  governor  of  Georgia  and  part  of  his  council 'fled  into  North  Carolina,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  on  the  way.  Lieutenant-colonel  Thomas  Brown,  whom 
Campbell  placed  in  command  of  Augusta  early  in  1779,' now  proceeded  to  that  place  and 

^  MS.  Letter  of  General  Aihe  to  Governor  Caswell;  Ramsay,  ii.,  16 ;  Gordon,  ii.,  415 ;  M'Call,  ii.,  206. 
'  John  Ashe  was  born  in  England  in  1721.  He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in  1727,  who  settled 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.  He  served  his  district  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  several 
years,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1762  to  1765.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765, 
and,  with  others,  announced  to  Governor  Tryon  his  determination  to  resist  its  operations.  Assisted  by  Gen- 
eral Hagh  Waddell,  Ashe,  then  colonel  of  the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  headed  an  armed  force,  and  coib- 
pelled  the  stamp-master  to  resign.  He  accompanied  Tryon  against  the  Regulators  in  1771 ;  but  when 
royal  rule  became  odious,  and  he  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  peril,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealooi 

advocates,  in  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  of  Republican  princi- 
ples. As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  of  Safety  at  Wilmington,  be  was  exceedingly 
active  and  vigilant.  He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  became  the  most  active  opponent  of  Governor  Martin,  for  he  was  exceedingly  popular 
as  a  man.  With  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  Fort  Johnston  in  1775,  and  was  denounced  as  a  rebel 
against  the  orown.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  convened  that  year.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense ;  and  throughout  the  whole  region 
around  Wilmington,  his  eloquent  words  and  energetic  acts  inspired  the  people  with  burning  petrioUsm.  In 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  of  Wilmington  District.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  military  and  civil  duties  in  his  district,  until  the  close  of  1778,  when  he  joined  Lincoln  in  South 
Carolina,  with  regiments  from  Halifax,  Wilmington,  Newborn,  and  Edenton.  After  bis  surprise  and  de> 
feat  at  Brier  Creek,  he  returned  home.  Wilmington  became  a  British  post  in  1781,  and  Colonel  Ashe  and 
his  family  suffered  much  at  their  hands.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  suffered  a  long  confinement,  during 
which  time  he  contracted  the  small-pox.  He  was  released  on  parole  while  sick,  and  died  of  ^at  disease 
in  October,  1781,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  while  accompanying  his  family  to  a  place  of  quiet,  in  Duplin 
county. 

'  The  other  members  of  the  court  were  General  Rutherford,  Colonels  Armstrong,  Pinckney,  and  Looke. 
and  Edmond  Hyrne,  deputy  adjutant  general. — See  Moultrie's  Memoin^  i.,  338. 
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CnwIQ  of  Browo.  Foru  Caninllli  ud  Grlem.  Micch  loward  AagaiO,  nfCUrknoil  N'CiU. 

g&rriioned  the  fort  with  &  strong  loTce.  Brown,  a*  we  have  leen  (pago  710).  wai  an  early 
Tielim  of  Whig  indigaation  at  Augusta,  his  native  place,  and  he  used  bis  power,  while  in 
command  there,  vyith  a  liereeneu  commensurate  with  'his  wrath.  He  sent  out  detachments 
to  burn  the  dwetltngs  of  patriota  in  hii  vicinity,  and  dispatched  emissaries  among  the  In- 
dians to  incite  them  to  murder  the  iDhabitaiiis  on  the  frontier.'  His  command  at  Augusta 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  several  corps,  principally  of  Florida  rangers  ;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Creek  and  fii\y  Cherokee  Indians ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
defenses  consisted  of  a  strong  fort,  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  upon  a  bank 

about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  river.  This  was 
the  main  work,  and  was 
called  Fort  Corn  wall  is. 
A  little  less  than  half  a 
mile  westward  of  Fort 
Comwallis,  was  a  swampy 
ravine  extending  up  from 
the  river,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.  On 
the  western  margin  of  this 
lagoon,  between  the  pros' 
ent  Upper  Market  and  the 
river,  was  a  smaller  work 
called  Fort  Grierson,  to 
named  in  honor  of  the  militia  colonel  who  commanded  its  garrison. 

About  the  first  of  September,"  Colonel  Elijah  Clark,  a  brave  partisan  of  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Call,  made  efforts  to  raise  a  sufficient  force 
to  capture  the  fort  at  Augusta,  and  drive  the  British  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the 
sea-coast.  These  were  the  brave  partisans  who  fought  at  the  Cowpens  a  few  months  later. 
Clark  recruited  in  bis  own  ctAinty,  and  MCall  went  to  the  district  of  Ninety-Six  and  ap- 
plied to  Colonel  Fickena  for  aid.  He  wanted  five  hundred  men,  but  procured  only  eighty. 
With  these  he  marched  to  Soap  Creek,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  where  he  was 
joined  hy  Clark,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  With  this  inadequate  force  they  march- 
ed toward  Augusta,  So  secret  and  rapid  were  their  movements,  that  they  reached  the  out- 
posts before  the  garrison  was  apprised  of  their  approach. >>  The  right  was  com-  ,  e,„  m 
manded  by  M'Call,  the  left  by  Major  Samuel  Taylor,  and  the  center  by  Clark.  "^ 
The  divisions  approached  the  town  separately.  Near  Hawk's  Creek,  on  the  west,  Taylor 
fell  in  with  an  Indian  camp,  and  a  skirmieh  ensued.  The  Indians  retreated  toward  the 
town,  and  Taylor  pressed  forward  to  get  possession  of  a  strong  trading  station  called  the 

<  Brown's  auiboriiy  was  a  letter  vhioh  Curnwailis  bad  s#ni  lo  ihe  commtinders  of  all  tbe  British  out- 
pests,  ordering  that  all  tbose  who  had  "  taken  part  in  ibe  revolt  should  be  ponished  with  the  almost  rij^or ; 
and  also  that  tbote  who  would  not  turn  out  should  be  imprisoned,  snd  their  whole  properly  taken  rrom  ihetn 
or  destroyed."  Eiery  militia-man  who  had  home  arms  in  the  kind's  service,  and  aTterward  Joined  1)it 
Whitis,  was  to  be  "  immedialel;  hanged."  This  letter  was  a  Toul  stain  upon  Ihe  cbaiacter  of  CornwalHs. 
It  was  a  "  lasb  of  scorpions"  in  ibe  hands  or  crael  men  like  Brown.  "  OIFioer!<,  soldiers,  and  citizens," 
saf*  M'Call  (ii.,  319),  were  bronght  np  to  the  place  or  execution,  without  being  inrormed  why  they  bad 
been  taken  out  ol  prison.  The  next  morain);  aflcr  this  sanjjuinary  order  reaobed  Augusta,  five  victims 
were  taken  from  the  jail  by  order  of  Colonel  Brown,  who  all  expired  on  Ihe  gibbet. 

*  Fort  Comwsllia  occupied  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  Ihe  Episccpa!  church,  now  a  grave-yard.  TbLs 
view  is  rmm  within  Ibe  inclosure,  li»kin)(  nortbesBl,  and  includes  a  portion  of  Schultz'a  bridge,  tbe  Savan- 
nah River,  and  Hamburg  upon  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  portions  of  the  church-yard 
wall,  and  upon  the  brink  of  the  river  below  sre  negroes  employed  in  placing  bales  of  cotton  upon  the  wharves 
for  Iransportatian  to  the  sesK^oast,  The  wharves  are  two  stories  in  height,  one  to  be  used  at  low  water, 
the  other  when  lbs  rirer  is  "  up."  There  were  remains  of  the  ditch  and  emhankmenls  of  tbe  fort  within 
the  grave-yard  when  I  wu  there ;  and  the  trench  leading  to  the  water-gate,  where  the  "  Prid»i|>f-lDdia 
tree  is  seen,  was  very  visible. 
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White  House,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town.  The  Indians  reached  it  first,  and  were 
joined  by  a  company  of  King's  Rangers,  under  Captain  Johnson.  Ignorant  of  the  approach 
of  other  parties,  Brown  and  Grierson  went  to  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  the  Indians.  While 
absent,  the  few  men  left  in  garrison  were  surprised  by  Clark  and  M'Call,  and  Forts  Corn- 
wallis  and  Grierson  fell  into  their  hands.  A  guard  was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  effects  in  the  fort,  and  Clark,  with  the  remainder,  hastened  to  the  assis'tance  of  Taylor. 
Brown  and  Grierson,  perceiving  their  peril,  took  shelter  in  the  White  House.  The  Amer- 
leans  tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  them.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  dark,  when  hostilities  ceased.  During  the  night  the  besieged  cast  up  a 
slight  breast-work  around  the  house,  made  lobp-holes  in  the  building  for  musketry,  and  thus 
materially  strengthened  their  position.     Early  in  the  morning,^  Clark  ordered 

^  two  field-pieces  to  be  brought  from  Grierson's  redoubt,  to  be  placed  in  a  position 

to  cannonade  the  White  House.  They  were  of  little  service,  for  Captain  Martin,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  only  artillerist  among  the  besiegers,  was  killed  soon  after  the  pieces  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  building. 

No  impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy  during  the  fifteenth.  On  that  morning,  before 
daylight,  the  Americans  drove  a  body  of  Indians  from  the  river  bank,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  for  those  in  the  house.  Colonel  Brown  and  others  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  now  suffered  great  agony  from  thirst.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  fifty 
Cherokee  Indians,  well  armed,  crossed  the  river  to  re-enforce  Brown,  but  were  soon  repulsed. 
Little  was  done  on  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  seventeenth  Clark  summoned  Brown  to  sur- 
render. He  promptly  refused  ;  for,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six, 
on  the  morning  when  the  Americans  appeared  before  Augusta,  Brown  confidently  expected 
relief  from  that  quarter.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth. 
Clark's  scouts  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Cruger  with  five  hundred  British 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  this  force  appeared  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Clark's  little  army  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  men 
who  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  desertion  of  many  with  plunder  found  in  the 
forts.  At  ten  o'clock  he  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  toward  the  mountains.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  on  this  occasion  was  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  British  is  not 
known.  Twenty  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  Captain  Ashby  and  twenty-eight  others 
were  made  prisoners.  Upon  these  Brown  and  his  Indian  allies  glutted  their  thirst  for  re- 
venge. Captain  Ashby  and  twelve  of  the  wounded  were  hanged  upon  the  stair- way  of  the 
White  House,  so  that  the  commandant  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  suffer- 
ings. Others  were  given  up  to  the  Indians  to  torture,  scalp,  and  slay.  Terrible  were  the 
demoniac  acts  at  Augusta  on  that  beautiful  autumnal  day,  when  the  white  and  the  red  sav- 
age contended  for  the  meed  of  cruelty  ! 

The  British  remained  in  possession  of  Augusta  until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1781, 
when  their  repose  was  disturbed.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and  when  the 
determination  of  Greene  to  march  into  South  Carolina  was  made  known,  Clark  and  M'Cali 
proceeded  to  co-operate  with  him  by  annoying  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  M«CaIi  soon 
afterward  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  Clark  suffered  from  the  same  disease.  After  his  re- 
covery, he,  with  several  other  partisans,  were  actively  engaged  at  various  points  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British  and  Tory  scouts.  In 
an  engagement  near  Coosa whatchie,  in  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina,  where  Colonel 
Brown  then  commanded,  the  Americans  were  defeated  ;  and  several  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers were  hanged,  and  their  bodies  given  to  the  Indians  to  scalp  and  otherwise  mutilate.^' 

^  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  man  named  M^Koy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  who, 
with  her  family,  had  fled  from  Darien,  in  Georgia,  into  South  Carolina.  She  went  to  Brown  and  implored 
the  life  of  her  son,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  miscreants  heart  was  unmoved,  aiid  the 
lad  was  not  only  hanged,  but  his  body  was  delivered  to  the  Indians  to  mutilate  by  scalping  and  otherwise. 
All  this  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  mother.  Afterward,  when  Brown,  as  a  prisoner,  passed  where 
Mrs.  M'Koy  reside'd,  she  called  to  his  remembrance  his  cruelty,  and  said,  **  As  you  are  now  a  prisoner  to 
the  leaders  of  my  country,  for  the  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge  *  but  if  you  resume  your 
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This  was  Brown's  commoD  praclice,  aod  made  bii  name  u  hateful  at  the  South  ai  that  or 
"  Bloody  Bill  Cunuiagham." 

Oi  the  lixteenth  or  April,'  the  Georgia  militia,  under  ColoDele  Williami,  Balcer, 
and  Hammond,  Major  James  Jackson  (afterward  governor  of  the  state),  and  other 
officers,  assembled  near  Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  siege.  Williams, 
who  had  the  general  command  during  Clark's  sickness,  encamped  within  twelve  hundred 
yards  of  Forts  Cornwallii  and  Grierson,  and  fortified  his  camp.  Colonel  Brown,  who  was 
again  in  command  at  Augusta,  deceived  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  Amerieans,  dared 
not  attack  them  ;  and  at,  and    dispersed    the 

in  this  position  the  re-  rest.     Other  little  sue- 

spective  forces  remain-  cesses  made  the  Ameri- 

ed  until  the  middle  of  cans  at  Augusta  feel  so 

May,  when  Clark  came  strong  that  Clark  df- 

witb  one  hundred  new  termined  to  attempt  an 

recruits    and    resumed  assault.     An  old  iron 

the  command.     About  five  pounder,  which  he 

that  time,  Major  Dill  had    picked    up,    was 

approached      Augusta  mounted    within    four 

with  a  party  of  Loyal-  hundred  yards  of  Fort 

itts  to  force  the  Ameri-  Grierson,  and  other  dis- 

cans  to  raise  the  siege.  positions  for  an  attack 

A  detachment  of  Caro-  were  made.      Powder 

lina  mountaineers  and  was  scarce,  and  he  sent 

Georgians,  under  Shel-  a  message  to  Colonel 

by  and  Carr,  sent  by  Pickens,'  who  was  ma- 

Clark,  met  them  at  Walk-  y^(~\  'j         ^4   '    y  neuvering  between  Augui- 

er's  bridge,  on  Brier  Creek,       y^-^^^^^e-C^^^C^tt^    t»  ""id    Fort   Ninely-Six, 
killed  and  wounded  sever-  '  asking  for  a  supply,  and 

also  a  re-enforcement  of  meur 

Pickens  could  not  immediately  comply,  for  the  Indians  having  recommenced  hostilities  on 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  he  had  sent  part  of  his  force  in  that  direction.  Per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  seizing  Augusta,  Pickens  informed  Greene  of  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs there.  That  general,  then  advancing  upon  Ninety-Six,  immediately  ordered  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  to  join  Pickens  and  Clark  in  besieging  Augusta.  The  rapid 
march  of  Lee,  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphia  and  its  stores,  and  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  have 
been  noticed  on  page  691.  bui.ti. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Galphin>>  was  an  important  prelude  to  the  si^e  of  Au-       "B'-' 

siFonI,  I  will  go  Ave  hunilred  miles  to  demand  saiiafBction  at  the  point  of  il  for  the  murder  of  my  «oa. — See 
M'CbII's  G(i)rgi'a,ii.,  363;   Garden's  .^HrafoKa. 

'  Andrew  Pickens  wis  born  in  Paxtcin  (Qwnthip,  FennBytvania,  on  the  nineleenlb  of  September,  1739. 
His  parents  vrere  from  Ireland.  In  1TS2,  be  removed,  with  bis  fitber,  to  ibe  Waibaw  aettlemeni,  in  South 
Carolina.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Grant's  expediiion  ngaiost  the  Cheroliees,  in  whioh  he  took  his  first 
lessons  io  ibe  art  of  war.  He  became  a  warm  Republican  when  the  Revulution  broke  out,  and,  as  «a 
have  seen  in  preceding  pages  af  this  work,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  military  panisans  of  the 
South.  From  Ibe  close  of  the  war  until  1794,  he  was  a  member  of  ibo  South  Carolina  Legislature,  when 
tw  was  elected  lo  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  comnnissioned  major  (iienerBl  of  the  South  Cafolina  militia 
in  1795,  and  was  often  a  commisuoner  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  President  Washington  oflered  him  a 
brigade  of  light  troops  under  General  Wayne,  lo  serve  against  the  Indians  in  the  northwest,  but  he  declined 
the  honor.  He  died  at  his  seal  in  Pendleton  District,  South  Carolina — the  scene  of  his  earliest  battles — nn 
the  seventeenth  of  August.  18IT,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  His  remains  lie  by  the  side  of  bis 
wife  (who  died  two  years  before),  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  "  Old  Stone  Meeling-boiiso"  in  Pendleton.  In 
I76S,  be  married  Rebecca  Calhoun,  aunt  of  the  tale  John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
ladies  of  ibe  South.  Mrs.  Ellet,  in  her  Wammaflkt  Bno/ulion  (iii.,  302),  gives  some  interesting  sketches 
of  this  lady  and  her  life  during  the  Revolution.  Her  relatives  and  friends  were  very  anmeraos,  and  her 
marriage  was  allended  by  a  great  number.  "  Rebeeca  Calhoun's  wedding"  was  an  epoch  in  the  aocial 
history  of  ibe  district  in  which  she  resided,  and  old  people  used  it  as  a  poiai  lo  reckon  from. 
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giista,  for  it  deprived  Colonel  Brown  of  a  considerable  body  of  resenred  troops  and  of  val- 
uable stores.  The  latter  were  of  great  importance  to  Greene,  then  approaching  Ninety- 
Six.      Afler  the  capture  of  this  redoubt,  Lee  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  a  few  hours,  and 

then  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  with  Captains  0*Neal  and 
Armstrong,  to  cross  the  Savannah  with  the  cavalry,  a  lit- 
tle below  Augusta,  and  join  Pickens  and  Clark.  On  the 
same  evening,  Lee,  with  the  field-piece  of  Captain  Finley, 
crossed  the  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
joined  the  besiegers. 

Eggleston,  on  his  arrival,  summoned  Brown  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  informing  him 
of  the  approach  of  a  Arong  force  from  General  Greene's  army.  Brown  did  not  credit  the 
information,  treated  the  flag  with  contempt,  and  declined  giving  a  written  answer.  Lee 
had  now  arrived,  and  an  immediate  assault  on  Fort  Grierson  was  determined  upon.  The 
first  measure  attempted  was  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  Pickens  and  Clark 
were  to  attack  Fort  Grierson  on  the  northwest,  with  the  militia ;  Major  Eaton's  battalions 
and  some  Georgia  militia,  under  Major  Jackson,  were  to  pass  down  the  river  and  attack  it 
on  the  northeast ;  while  Lee,  with  his  infantry,  took  a  position  south  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  sap- 
port  Eaton,  or  check  Brown  if  he  should  make  a  sortie  in  favor  of  Grierson.  In  the  skirt 
of  the  woods  south  of  Lee,  Eggleston,  with  the  cavalry,  was  stationed.  When  Brown  dis- 
covered the  peril  of  Grierson,  he  made  a  sortie  with  two  field-pieces,  but  was  soon  cheeked 
by  Lee.  Grierson,  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  evacuate  his  redoubt,  and  attempt  to 
throw  his  command  into  Fort  Cornwallis.  Passing  down  the  ravine  on  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon,  some  of  the  garrison  effected  their  purpose  ;  but  thirty  of  them  were  slain,  and  forty 
five  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Grierson  was  captured,  but  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  Georgia  rifleman,  who,  on  account  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  his  family  by  his  victim, 
could  not  be  restrained  from  dealing  a  blow  of  vengeace.^  In  this  assault  Major  Eaton 
was  slain. 

The  Americans  now  turned  their  attention  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  They  were  without  ar- 
tillery, except  the  old  iron  piece  in  possession  of  Clark,  and  Fiuley*s  grasshopper  ;  and  their 
rifles  had  b\it  little  eflect  upon  the  fort.  Lee  suggested  the  erection  of  a  Mayham  tower, 
which  was  used  so  efiBciently  at  Fort  Watson  and  Ninety-Six.  This  was  done,  under  cover 
of  an  old  frame  house  which  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  present  Episcopal  church.  This 
procedure  made  Brown  uneasy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  labor.  After  a  severe  skirniish,  the  enemy  were 
driven  into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  succeeding  night,  a  similar  attempt 
was  made,  with  the  same  result.  The  tower  was  completed  -on  the  first  of  June,  and  for 
its  destruction  Brown  used  every  eflbrt  in  his  power.  Sallies  were  made  under  cover  of 
nighV,  and  some  severe  conflicts  ensued.      He  tried  stratagem.*  and  failed  in  that. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  Brown  was  summoned  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  that 
night  a  six  pounder,  brought  from  Fort  Grierson,  was  placed  in  battery  on  the  tower. 
Toward  noon,  riflemen  stationed  upon  it  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  garrison,  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  day.  The  guns  were  soon  unmanned  by  the  rifle  balls,  and  the 
six  pounder  dismounted  them.  The  garrison  dug  vaults  within  the  fort  to  save  themselves 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  assailants,  and  thus  the  siege  went  on  until  the  morning  of 
the  fourth. &  when  a  general  assault  was  agreed  upon.  While  the  Americans 
were  forming  for  attack,  Brown,  perceiving  the  maintenance  of  his  post  to  be  im- 

*  This  rifleman  was  Captain  Samuel  Alexander,  whose  aged  father  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Corn- 
wallis for  some  time,  and  was  cruelly  treated  by  both  Brown  and  Grierson.  The  son  was  the  deliverer  of 
his  father  soon  after  he  dispatched  Grierson. 

^  Brown  opened  a  communication  with  a  house  in  front  of  the  tower,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  powder 
in  it.  He  then  sent  a  Scotchman,  under  the  cloak  of  a  deserter,  who  advised  the  Americans  to  burn  that 
old  house,  as  it  stood  in  their  way.  Had  they  done  so,  the  explosion  of  the  powder  might  have  destroyed 
the  tower.  Lee  suspected  the  man,  and  had  him  confined.  Brown  finally  applied  a  slow  match  and  blew 
up  the  house,  but  the  tower  was  unharmed. 
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Sarrender  of  the  Forta  at  Aagueta.  Liberty  Hill.  Departure  for  SavBonah.  A  Might  Joumey. 

possible,  sent  out  a  flag  and  ofiered  to  make  a  conditional  surrender  to  Pickens  and  Lee. 
The  day  was  spent  in  negotiations,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  fort  was  surrendered  to 
Captain  Ruduiph,  who  was  appointed  to  take  possession.  The  garrison  marched  out  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Brown  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  paroled  to  Savannah  under 
a  sufficient  guard,  who  marched  down  the  river  on  the  Carolina  side.'  Pickins  and  Lee 
soon  hastened*  to  the  aid  of  Greene,  thbn  investing  Ninety-Six.  In  this  siege  of  Augusta, 
the  Americans  had  sixteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded  ;  seven  of  them  mortally.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  fifty-two  killed ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four,  including  the 
wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  The  British  never  had  possession  of  Augusta  after 
this  event. 

Let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  a  while.  • 

It  was  toward  noon  when  we  descended  Liberty  Hill,  looked  in  upon  the  slave-market 
at  Hamburg  (the  first  and  last  I  ever  saw),  and  crossed  Shultz's  bridge  to  Augusta.  After 
dinner  I  visited  the  site  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  715;  also  the 
site  of  Fort  Grierson,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  The  rivulet  is  still  there,  and  the 
marshy  lagoon  on  the  brink  of  the  river ;  but  the  **  gulley"  mentioned  in  the  local  histories 
was  filled,  and  houses  and  gardens  covered  the  site  of  the  redoubt  and  its  ravelins.  At  the 
office  of  the  mayor,  I  saw  (and  was  permitted  to  copy)  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  monument 
to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  and  beautifully  shaded  Greene  Street,  directly  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Georgia  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  to  be  a  granite  obelisk,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  composed  of  square  blocks  of  stone. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  will  be  six  feet  eight  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
tapered  to  the  top.  It  will  rest  upon  a  base  twelve  feet  eight  inches  square,- elevated  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  coiner-stone  is  already  laid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an- 
other will  soon  be  added  to  the  few  monumeiiits  already  erected  to  the  memory  of  Revola- 
tionary  patriots. 

I  left  Augusta  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth^  with  real  regret,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  ornamented  with  water-oaks,  wild  olives,  holly,  palmettoes,  mag-  ** 
nolias,  and  other  evergreens  ;  the  gardens  blooming  ;  the  orange-trees  budding  in  the  bland 
air,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  whom  I  met,  wooed  me  to  a  longer  tarry.  But  '*home, 
sweet  home,"  beckoned  me  away,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  entered  a  mail-coach,  with  a  single 
fellow-passenger,  for  a  ride  of  fif\y-two  miles  to  the  **  Ninety-mile  Station,*'  on  the  Great 
Central  Railway.  I  had  a  pleasant  companion  while  he  kept  awake,  and  we  whiled  away 
the  tedious  night  hours  by  agreeable  conversation  until  we  reached  Waynesborough,'  where 
we  exchanged  horses  and  the  mails.  After  leaving  the  village,  I  endeavored  to  sleep.  My 
companion  complained  that  he  never  could  slumber  in  a  coach ;  and  I  presume  his  loud 
snoring  always  keeps  him  awake,  for  in  ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  post-office  his  nasal 
pipes  were  chanting  bass  to  the  alto  of  the  coach- wheels. 

We  breakfasted  at  sunrise  at  a  log-house  in  the  forest,  and  arrived  at  the  rail-way,  on 
the  upper  border  of  Severn  county,  near  the  banks  of  the  Great  Ogeeche,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
where  we  dined,  and  at  one  departed  for  Savannah.  Swamps,  plantations,  and  forests,  with 
scarcely  a  hill,  or  even  an  undulation,  compose  the  monotonous  scenery.  While  enjoying  the 
pleasing  anticipation  of  an  early  arrival  in  Savannah,  our  locomotive  became  disabled  by 
the  breaking  of  a  piston-rod.  We  were  yet  forty  miles  from  our  goal,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
swamp,  ten  miles  from  any  habitation,  near  the  road.  The  sun  went  down  ;  the  twilight 
faded  away,  and  yet  we  were  immovable.  At  intervals  the  engineer  managed  to  start  his 
steed  and  travel*  a  short  distance,  and  then  stop.     Thus  we  crawled  along,  and  at  eleven 

^  The  brother  of  young  M^Koy,  who  was  banged  aad  scalped  by  Browo^s  orders,  and  who,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  had  joined  Clark  before  Augusta,  endeavored  to  kill  Brown,  bat  was  prevented  by  the  guard.  It 
was  daring  this  maroh  to  Savannah,  when  at  Silver  Bluff,  that  Brown  enconntered  Mrs.  M^Koy,  as  related 
on  page  716.  '  M'Cail,  ii.,  370 ;  Lee,  238 ;  Ramsay,  ii.,  238. 

'  Waynesboroagh  is  the  capital  of  Burke  county.  It  is  upon  a  branch  of  Brier  Creek,  about  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  place  of  General  Ashe's  defeat. 
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o'clock  at  night  we  leached  the  thirty  mile  itatioD,  where  we  tapped  at  the  expenM  of  the  rail 
way  company.  .At  our  haltiogt  we  Btarted  light-wood  first,  whote  blaze  amid  the  tall  treet 
draped  with  mota,  the  green  cane.brakei,  and  the  dry  oaaea,  garniihed  with  dwarf  palmettoet, 
produced  the  moat  pictureaque  efiecta.  A  band-car  waa  aent  down  to  Savannah  for  another 
engine,  and  at  ais  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  entered  that  city.  I  breakfaated  at  the  Fu- 
lasii  House,  a  large  building  fronting  upon  Johnaon  Square,  amid  whote  noble  trees  ttknd* 
a  monument  erected  by  the  citizena  at  Savannah  to  the  memory  of  General  Greene  and  the 
Count  Pulaaki.' 

Savannah  is  pleaiant-  fore  noting  the  localities 

ly  situated  upon  a  sand-  of  intereat  in  Savannah 

bluff,    some    forty     feet  and  auburbi,  let  ua  open 

above     low- water-mack,  the  intereating  pagea  of 

sloping  toward  swamps  its     hiatory,     and     note 

and  aavannaht,  at  a  low-  their  teacbingt  reaped- 

er  altitude  in  the  interi-  iog  Georgia  in  general, 

or-     It  it  upon  the  aouth  and  of  the  capital  in  par- 

tide  of  the  river,  about  tioular,    whoae     founda- 

eighteen  milea  from  the  tiona  were  laid  by  Gen- 

ocean.     The  city  ia  laid  eral  Oglethorpe, 

out  in  rectangles,  and  haa  We  have  already  con- 

ten  public  aquarea.     The  aidered  the  eventi  which 

ttreett       are      generally  led    to     the     settlement 

broad   and   well   shaded,  of  the   Carolinas,  within 

aome  of  them  with  four  *  whote      charter     limitt 

rows  of  Pndeaf- India  Geo^a    was   originally 

treet,  which,  in  summer,  included,    and    we    will 

add  greatly  to  the  beauty  here   refer    only   to  the 

of  the  city  and  comfort  tingle  circnmttance  con- 

of  the  mhabitanta-     Be-  nected  with  the   earlier 

efibrta  at  aettlement,  which  tome  believe  to  be  well  authenticated,  namely,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  when  on  hit  way  to  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  entered  the  Savannah  River, 
and  npon  the  blufi*  where  the  city  now  atanda  stood  and  talked  with  the  Indian  king.' 
There  are  reasonable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  atateraent. 

Aa  late  aa  1730,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  Atatamaha  Rivers  was 
entirely  uninhabited  by  white  people.  On  the  south  the  Spaniards  held  possession,  and  on 
the  west  the  French  had  Louitiana,  while  the  region  under  contide ration,  partially  lillnl 
with  powerful  Indian  tribet,  waa  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  France  and  Spain 
from  occupying  it  (for  the  latter  already  began  to  claim  territory  even  north  of  the  Savan- 
nah), and  as  a  protection  to  the  Carolina  planters  against  the  encroachment*  of  their  hostile 
neighbors,  various  schemes  of  emigration  thither  were  proposed,  but  without  being  efiected. 
Finally,  in  1729,  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  valorous  soldier  and  humane  Christian,  theu 
a  member  of  Parliament,  made  a  proposition  in  that  body  for  the  fonnding  of  a  colony  to 
be  composed  of  poor  persons  who  were  confined  for  debt  and  minor  oflenses  in  the  prisons 

'  la  March,  1S25,  at  a  tneetin);  orthe  cilizens  or  Sa  van  nab,  it  vas  delertDiaed  to  take  the  occasion  of  Ihe 
expected  visit  of  General  La  Fsyette  to  Ibal  oilj  to  lay  Ihe  coraer-stoaes  or  two  raonumenti,  one  to  the 
memorj  of  Ureeoe,  in  Johnson  Square ;  the  other  in  momory  of  Pulaiki,  in  Chippewa  Square.  These 
eornsT-ilones  were  acoordinglj  laid  by  La  Fayette  on  the  twenty-Rrst  or  March,  IS26.  Some  danations 
were  made;  and  in  Naveoiber,  1326,  the  State  Legislature  aulhorized  a  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  raiaing 
S35,000  to  ooniplete  the  monuments.  Tbo  funds  were  accumulaied  very  slowly,  and  it  was  finally  ro- 
soUeri  lo  erect  one  monument,  to  be  called  the  "  Greene  and  Pulsski  Monnmeni."  The  stmotare  here 
delineated  is  of  Georgia  marble  upon  a  granite  base,  and  was  completed  in  1 829.  The  lollery  ia  alill  in 
operation,  and  since  this  monument  was  oompleled  has  realized  a  little  more  than  Sl2,000. — Bancroft'a 
Cfnnu  and  Staliitia  of  SaDannaA,  1848.  The  second  monument,  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  will  soon  be 
erected  in  Chippewa  Square,     Launitx,  Ihe  Kulplor,  of  New  York,  is  intnlsted  with  its  oonstractioo. 

'  See  M'Caifs  Hiilory  n/  Qtorgia,  note,!.,  34.      . 
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of  England.'     He  instituted  an  inquiry  into  their  condition,  which  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  their  tilualion  would  be  more  tolerable  io  the  position  of  a  military  colony,  acting 
as  a  bnrier  between  the  Caroliaiang  and  their  troublesome 
neighbors,  than  in  the  moral  cootaminatioa  and  physical 
miseries  of  prison  life.     The  class  of  persons  whom  he  de- 
signed to  transplant  to  America  were  not  wicked  criminals, 
but  chiefiy  insolvent  debtors.     Oglethcrpe  also  proposed  to 
make  the  new  colony  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Protest-    ~ 
anta  of  Germany  and  other  Continental  states,  and  in  ibis    , 
religious  idea  he  included  the  pious  thoui;ht  of  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  Indian  tribes.     The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (the 
fourth  bearing  that  title)  and  other  iufluentiBl  men  warm-    / 
ly  espoused  the  scheme,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  soon  pervaded  the  nation,     A  royal  charter  was 
obtained  in  1732  for  twenty-one  years  ;*  large  sums  were 

subscribed  by  individuals  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years,  ikhu.      Lrmoirx. 

Parliament  voted  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.In  support  of  the  scheme.' 

Oglethorpe  volunteered  to  act  as  governor  of  the  new  colony,  and  to  accompany  the  set- 
tlers to  their  destination.  Accordingly,  in  Xovember,  1732,  he  embarked  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  emigrants,  and  in  fifty-seven  days  arrived  off  the  bar  of  Charleston  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Carolinians,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  ho  sailed  for  Port 
B-oyal.  While  the  colonists  were  landing,  Oglethorpe,  with  a  few  followers,  proceeded 
southward,  ascended  the  Savannah  River  to  the  high  blufi]  and  there  selected  a  spot  for  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  futnre  state.  With  the  Yamacraw  Indians,  half  a  mile  from  this 
blufi',  dwell  Tonio  Chichi,  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Indian  confederacy  of  that  region. 
Oglethorpe  and  the  chief  both  desired  friendly  relations;  and  when  the  former  invited  tho 
latter  to  his  lent,  Tomo  Chichi  came,  bearing  in  hie  hand  a  small  bufialo  skin,  appropriately 
ornamented,  and  addressed  Oglethorpe  in  eloquent  and  conciliatory  terms.'     Friendly  rela- 


'  In  1728,  Ofjlelhorpe's  atlenlion  was  drawn  to  Ibe  eondilion  of  debtors  in  prison  by  visiting  ■  gentleman 
confined  in  the  Fleet  jait,  who  waa  heavily  ironed  and  harshly  irealed.  He  obtained  a  parliamenlary  com- 
mission  (□  inquire  Into  the  sisis  of  debtor- prisoners  throughout  Rnglnnd,  of  which  he  was  made  chairmaD. 
They  reported  in  1729,  and  efforts  at  reform  were  immediately  made.  Tho  most  popular  proposition  was 
that  of  Oglethorpe,  to  use  the  prison  maleriala  for  roundiog  a  new  stale  in  America. 

*  This  charter  was  unlike  all  that  Jiad  preceded  it.  Instead  of  being  given  for  purposes  of  private  ad- 
Tantsge,  as  a  money  speculation,  it  was  so  arranged  thai  the  administrators  of  the  alfuirs  of  the  new  col- 
ony cDuid  derive  no  profit  from  it  whatever  ;  they  acted  solely  "in  trust  for  the  poor."  It  was  purely  a 
benevi^leut  scheme.  Tfaey  were  (o  manage  the  sfikira  of  the  colony  for  twenty-one  years,  after  which  it 
«u  to  revert  to  the  crown.  In  honor  of  the  king,  who  gave  the  scheme  his  hearty  approval,  the  territory 
incloded  within  the  charter  was  called  Georgia.  The  seal  of  the  new  province  bore  a  represealalion  of  > 
group  of  silk-norms  at  work,  with  the  motto  A'on  tibi,  ltd  aliit — "  Not  for  themselves,  hut  for  others." 

'  James  Edward  Ogleihorpa  was  born  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  twenlj-tirat  of  December,  1698.  Ho 
entered  the  array  al  an  early  age,  and  served  under  Prince  Eugene  as  his  aid-de-camp.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  while  in  that  position  successfully  advocated  a  scheme  for  colaniiing 
Georgia.  He  founded  Savannah  in  1733.  In  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  enterprise,  he  crossed  the 
ocean  several  limes.  He  performed  a  good  deal  of  military  serviue  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1743,  and  was  married  in  1T44,  In  1743,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the 
British  army,  and  in  1747  to  major  general.  He  was  employed,  under  ibe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  against 
the  Pretender,  during  1745.  When  General  Gage  went  lo  England  in  1775.  the  supreme  command  of  the 
British  army  in  Korlh  America  was  oBered  to  Oglethorpe.  His  merciful  conditions  did  not  please  minis- 
ters, and  General  Howe  received  (he  appoiatment.  He  died  at  Grantham  Hall,  on  the  tbirtioih  of  June, 
I7S5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  in  Grantham  Cburoh,  Essex,  where  his  tomb  boars 
a  pMtic  epitaph.  *  Graham,  iii.,  180-184. 

'  "  Here,"  said  the  chief,  "  is  a  little  present ;  I  give  yoa  a  BuQalo's  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  the 
head  and  fealbers  of  an  Eagle,  which  I  desire  yon  to  acoept,  because  the  Eagle  is  on  emblem  oT  speed,  and 
the  BulTalo  of  strength.  The  English  are  swift  as  (he  bird,  and  strong  as  Ibe  beast,  since,  like  the  former, 
they  flew  over  vast  seas  to  the  uttermost  paru  of  the  earth ;  and  like  the  latter,  tbey  are  so  strong  that 
nothiag  can  withstand  them.  The  Cealhera  of  an  Eagle  are  soft,  and  ligaify  love;  tbe  Buffalo's  skin  is 
<rarm,  and  signiSes  prateclion  ;  therefore,  I  hope  the  English  will  love  and  protect  our  little  families." 
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tioDs  were  eBtabliihed,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  February  the  liltla  band  of  letllcrs 
came  from  Pott  Eoyal  and  landed  at  the  lite  of  the  future  city  ofiSavaoDah. 
For  almoit  s  year  the  governor  lived  under  a  tent  stretched  upon  pine  boughs,  while  the 
street!  of  the  towa  were  laid  out,  and  the  people  built  their  bouMt  of  timber,  each  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet  in  size.  In  May  follDwiug,  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try was  held  ;  and  on  the  first  of  June,  it  wa«  signed,  by  which  the  English  obtained  sov- 
ereignty over  the  lands  of  the  Creek  nstion,  as  far  south  as  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states  of  our  confederacy. 

Within  eight  yean  aftet  the  founding  of  Savannah,  twenty-five  hundred  emigrants  had 
been  sent  out  to  Georgia,  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.'  Among  these 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders,  well  disciplined  in  military  tactics,  who  were  of 
essential  service  to  Oglethorpe.  Very  strict  moral  regulations  were  adopted  ;*  lots  of  land, 
twenty-five  acres  each,  were  granted  to  men  for  military  services,  and  every  care  was  exer- 
cised to  make  the  settlers  comfortable.  Yet  discontent  soon  prevailed,  for  they  saw  the 
Carolinians  growing  rich  by  traffic  in  negroes;  they  also  saw  them  prosper  commercially 
by  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  They  complained  of  the  Wesleyans  as  too  rigid,  and  these 
pious  Methodists  left  the  colony  and  returned  home.  Still,  prosperity  did  not  smile  upon 
the  settlers,  and  a  failure  of  the  scheme  was  anticipated. 

Oglethorpe,  who  went  to  England  in  1734,  returned  in  1736,  with  three  hundred  em- 
igrants.     A  storm  was  gathering  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  his  domain.     The  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine  regarded  the  rising  state  with  jealousy,  and  as  a  war  between  England 
and  Spain  was  anticipated,  vigilance  was  necessary.      Oglethorpe  resolved  to  maintain  the 
i-laim  ofCrreat  Britain  south  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  Highlanders,  settled 
at  Darien,  volunteered  to  aid  him.      With  a  few  fol- 
lowers, he  hastened  in  a  scoul-boat  to  St.  Simon's  Isl- 
and, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Frederica,  and 
'  upon  the  bluff  near  by  he  constructed  a  fort  o(  tabby.' 
^  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  there.      He  also 
I  caused  forts  to  be  erected  at  Augusta,  Darien,  on 
Cumberland  Island,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
^  .    Mary's  and  St.  John's.     Perceiving  these   hostile 

B(7D>i  or  OoLsniospi'i  BuucKi  AT  FuDuiu.'  preparations,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  St.  Augus- 
tine sent  commissioners  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe. 
They  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and  even  of  the  region  north  of  the 
Savannah  to  St.  Helena  Sound.  This  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  war  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance      Thus  matters  stMxl  for  several  months. 

In  the  winter  of  1736—7,  Oglethorpe  again-went  to  England,  where  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier  general,  with  a  command  extending  over  South  Carolina  as  well  as 


'  AmoiiK  ttiose  who  went  to  Georgls  during  Ma  period  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Ifae  founders  U 
theMelhodiit  sect.  Also  in  1733,  quite  B  large  budy  of  Moraviuis,  on  the  inviiition  ofl'lie  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gnspel,  left  the  Old  Continent  for  the  New,  and  pilched  iheir  tenia  ne«r  SavsnDsb,  after  ■ 
lung  voj^ape.  They  soon  made  iheir  way  up  (he  Savannah  to  a  beautiful  stream,  where  Ibey  Milled  down 
permsnenlly,  and  called  the  creek  and  their  Belllement,  Rbenezer,  a  name  which  they  still  bear. 

Whitfield  oame  in  1740,  and  established  an  orphaa-house  at  Savannah.  He  sustained  il  for  a  while,  by 
oootribulions  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  Keveral  provinces  hj  his  eloquence ;  bat  whan  he  was  asleep  in 
the  soil  of  New  England,  il  failed.  All  Christians  were  admitted  to  equal  citiiensfaip,  except  Rotuan  Catt> 
olics ;  tfaey  were  not  allowed  a  residence  there. 

'  The  importation  of  rum  was  prohibited,  and,  (o  prevent  a  ponlraband  trade  in  the  artinle,  coromeieiiA 
intercourse  with  (he  West  Indies  was  forbidden.      The  importation  of  negroes  was  also  forbidden. 

'  Tabhy  is  s  mixture  of  lime  with  oysier-shells  and  gravel,  which,  when  drv.  form  a  hard  rocky  nasi. 

*  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  W.  W.  Hazzard,  Esq.,  In  1851.  Mr.  Haziard  writes:  "These  ruins 
stand  on  the  left  bank  or  blnO'  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Alatamaha  River,  on  the  west  side  at  St.  SimDa's 
Island,  where  the  steamers  pass  from  Savannah  to  Florida."  This  fort  was  a  scene  of  hostilities  daring 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  that  of  IS12;  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  military  relics  oTaiir 
country.  Mr,  Haiiard  states  that,  in  his  field  in  the  rear  of  it,  his  men  always  turn  up  ''  bomb-shells  snJ 
hollow  shot  whenever  they  plow  there."     The  whole  remains  are  upon  his  planlation  at  Weat  Paint. 
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Greorgia.  There  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned  to  his  colony  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men  toact  against  the  Spaniards.  England  declared  war  against 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  1739,  and  Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine.  The  St.  Mary's  was  then  considered  (as  it  remains)  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  tfnd  Florida.  Over  that  line  Oglethorpe  marched  in  May,  1740,  with  four  hund- 
red of  his  regiment,  some  Carolinians,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly  Indians.  He  captured  a 
Spanish  fort  within  twenty-iive  miles  of  St.  Augustine.  A  small  fortress,  within  two  miles 
of  that  place,  was  surrendered  on  his  approach,  but  a  summons  to  give  up  the  town  was  an- 
swered by  defiant  words.  The  invaders  maintained  a  siege  for  some  time,  when  the  arrival 
of  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  the'  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  camp, 
obliged  them  to  withdraw  and  return  to  Savannah.^  *  ^7* 

In  1 742,  the  Spaniards  invaded  Georgia.  A  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail,  with  more  than  three 
thousand  troops  from  Havana  and  St.  Augustine,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Si-  ),  juiyKi 
mons,^  and  a  little  above  the  town  of  the  same  name,  erected  a  battery  of  twenty  i?^^ 
guns.  Oglethorpe,  with  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  then  on  the  island. 
He  withdrew  to  his  fort  at  Frederica,  and  anxiously  awaited  re-enforcements  from  Carolina. 
He  skirmished  successfully  with  attacking  parties,  and  arranged  for  a  night  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  battery.  A  deserter  (a  French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan  ;  but  the  sagacity  of 
Oglethorpe  used  the  miscreant's  agency  to  his  subsequent  advantage,  by  bribing  a  Spanish 
prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  containing  information  that  a  British  fleet  was 
about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.  Of  course  the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  arrested  the  Frenchman  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  contained  in  Oglethorpe's  letter 
alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  Spaniards  determined  to  assail  the  English  immediately,  and 
then  return  to  St.  Augustine  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  their  march  to  the  attack  of 
Frederica,  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Great  slaughter  ensued,  and  they  retreated  precip- 
itately. The  place  of  conflict  is  called  Bloody  Marsh  to  this  day.  On  their  retreat,  by 
water,  they  attacked  Fort  William,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  expedition  was  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular, 
and  the  commander  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Havana,  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
in  disgrace: 

After  ten  years  of  service  in  and  for  the  colony  of  Georgia,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  his  feet  never  again  pressed  the  soil  of  America.  His  rule  had  been  chiefly 
military.  A  civil  government  was  now  established, <^  under  the  control  of  a  president 
and  council,  who  were  instructed  to  administer  it  as  the  trustees  should  dictate.  Pros- 
perity did  not  yet  gladden  the  settlers,  and  the  colony  had  a  sickly  existence.  At  length 
the  moral  and  commercial  restrictions  began  to  be  evaded ;  slaves  were  brought  from  Car- 
olina, and  hired  first  for  a  few  years,  and  ^hen  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  purchase,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  parties ;  for  a  sum,  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  slave,  was  paid  in  advance.  Finally,  slave  ships  came  directly  to  Savannah 
from  Africa ;  slave  labor  was  generally  introduced,  and  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a 
planting  state.  In  1752,  the  trustees,  wearied  with  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  resign- 
ed the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  period  until  the  war  of  the  llev- 
olution,  Georgia  was  a  royal  province.*  When  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  guarantied, 
as  far  as  possible,  general  peace  in  America,  the  province,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flourish 
and^take  an  important  place  among  the  Anglo-American  colonies ;  and  in  the  hostilities 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  its  people  performed  their  part  well  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions and  men  for  the  armies. 

The  inhabitants  of  Georgia  first  began  to  feel  the  hand  of  British  taxation,  when,  in 
1767,  Governor  Wright  communicated  his  instructions  from  the  king  to  require  implicit  obe- 


'  John  Reynolds  was  the  first  royal  governor.  He  was  appointed  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded  in  1757 
by  Henry  Ellis.  Sir  James  Wright,  who  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Georgia,  succeeded  Ellis  in  1760, 
and  held  the  office  until  1776. 
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dience  to  the  Mutiny  Act.'     They  were  compelled  to  acquiesce,  but  it  was  with  reluctance 
They  had  not  realized  the  practical  iniquity  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when»in  1768,  the  As- 
sembly at  Savannah  appointed  Dr.  Franklin  an  agent  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ony in  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  formal  special  complaint  to  make,  nor  difficulties  with 
government  for  him  to  adjust.     They  generally  instructed  him  to  use  efibrts  to  'have  the 
acts  of  Parliament  repealed,  which  were  ofiensive  to  all  the  colonies.      To  a  circular  letter 
a  1768.    from  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,<^  proposing  a  union  of  the  colonies, 
an  answer  of  approval  was  returned.     In  1770,*'  the  Legislature  spoke  out  boldly 
against  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  by  publishing  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  similar  in  sentiment  to  that  of  the  "  Stamp  Act  Congress"  at  New  York.      Gov- 
ernor Wright  was  displeased,  and  viewing  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  within 
his  province  with  concern,  he  went  to  England^  to  confer  with  ministers.      He  re- 
mained there  about  a  year  and  a  half      During  his  absence,  James  Habersham,  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  exercised  executive  functions. 

The  Republicans  of  Georgia  had  become  numerous  in  1773,  and  committees  of  correspond- 
ence were  early  formed,  and  acted  efficiently.  A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was  called 
in  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  Sir  James  Wright,  supported  by  a  train  of 
civil  officers,  prevented  the  proposed  public  expression  of  opinion.  The  wealthy  feared  loss 
of  property  by  Revolutionary  movements,  while  the  timid  trembled  at  the  thought  of  resist- 
ance to  royal  government.  Selfishness  and  fear  kept  the  people  comparatively  quiet  for  a 
while.  In  the  mean  time,  a  powerful  Tory  party  was  organizing  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Georgia,  and  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  governors  of  these  provinces  among  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers,  to  prepare  them  to  lift  the  hatchet  and  go  out  upon  the  war-path  against  the 
white  people,  if  rebellion  should  ensue.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Georgia  when  called 
upon  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  Half  encircled  by  fierce  savages,  and  pressed  down  by  the  heel  of  strongly-support- 
ed royal  power  in  their  midst,  the  Republicans  needed  stout  hearts  and  unbending  resolu- 
tion. These  they  possessed  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  they  were  bold,  and  adopted 
measures  of  co-operation  with  the  other  colonies  in  resistance  to  tyranny. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,^  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  requested  to  assemble  at  the 
'*  liberty  pole  at  Tondee's  tavern,"  in  Savannah,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh 
instant,  in  order  that  public  matters  may  be  taken  under  consideration,  and  such  other  con- 
Uitutional  measures  pursued  as  may  then  appear  most  eligible.*'*  The  call  was  signed  by 
Noble  Ws  Jones  (who  in  1780  was  a  prisoner  in  Charleston),  Archibald  Bullock,  John 
Houstoun,  and  George  Walton.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  watch-house  in  Sa- 
•  July  177      vannah.e  where  letters  from  Northern  committees  were  read,  and  a  committee  to 

1774. '     draft  resolutions  was  appointed.*     These  proceedings  were  published,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, alarmed  at  the  progress  of  rebellion  around  him,  issued  a  countervailing  proc- 

"^      lamation.f     He  called  upon  the  people  to  discountenance  these  seditious  men  and 
measures,  and  menaced  the  disobedient  with  the  penalties  of  stern  British  law. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  another  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  concur  with 
their  sister  colonies  in  acts  of  resistance  to  oppression.  After  strongly  condemning  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  suffering  peo- 


^  A  proviso  of  this  act,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  required  the  oolooists  to  provide  various  neces- 
saries for  soldiers  that  might  be  quartered  among  them. 

"  The  first  liberty-pole  was  erected  in  Savannah,  on  the  fifth  of  Jane,  1775,  in  front  of  Peter  Tondee^s 
tavern.     His  house  stood  upon  the  spot  now  (1849)  occapied  by  Smet*s  new  stores.  '  M'Call,  ii.,  16. 

^  John  Glenn  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions :  John  Glenn.  John  Smith,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Houstoun,  Noble  W.  Jones, 
Lyman  Hal],  William  Young,  Edward  Telfair,  Samuel  Farley,  George  Walton,  Joseph  Habersham,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Jonathan  Cochran,  George  M'Intosh,  Sutton  Banks,  William  Gibbons,  Benjamin  Andrew,  John  Winn, 
John  Stirk,  Archibald  Bullook,  James  Scriven,  David  Zubley,  Henry  Davis  Bourguin,  Elisha  Butler,  William 
Baker,  Parminus  Way,  John  Baker,  John  Mann,  John  Benefield,  John  Stacey,  and  John  Morel.  These 
were  the  leading  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Savannah  in  1774. 
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pie  of  that  city,  and  within  a  few  hours  af\er  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  barrels  of  rice  were  contributed  and  shipped  for  Massachusetts.  The  gov- 
ernor assembled  his  friends  at  the  court-house  a  few  days  afterward,  and  their  disapproba* 
lion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  was  expressed  in  strong  terms.  Agents  were  sent 
throughout  the  province  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  people  to  a  printed  denunciation  of 
the  Whigs ;  and.  by  means  of  menaces  and  promises,  an  apparent  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants declared  in  favor  of  royal  rule.'  So  powerfully  did  the  tide  of  opposition  against  the 
Whigs  flow  for  a  while,  that  they  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  and  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  that  first 
Federal  Republican  council,'  yet  they  heartily  approved  of  the  measure,  and  by  words  and 
actions  nobly  responded  to  that  first  great  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Continenal  Congress  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1774,*  which  approved  of  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republicans  continued  to  assemble  during  the  winter  of  1774—5,  and  in  May  fol- 
lowing they  determined  to  anticipate  an  act  on  the  part  of  Governor  Wright  similar  to  that 
of  Gage  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  May,<^  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Safety,^  and  others,  broke  open  the  magazine,*  took  out  the  - 
powder,  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  Beaufort,  South  Caroliua,  and  concealed  the  remainder  in 
their  garrets  and  cellars.  The  governor  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  but  the  secret  was  never  revealed  till  the  pa- 
triots used  the  powder  in  defense  of  their  liberties.. 

On  the  first  of  June,  Governor  Wright  and  the  Loyalists  of  Savannah  prepared  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  birth-day.  On  the  night  of  the  second,  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  spiked 
the  cannon  on  the  battery,  and  hurled  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  bluff.  Nineteen  days 
afterward,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  committee  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  American  Association^  put  forth  by  the  Congress  of  1774.*  The  first 
victim  to  his  temerity  in  opposing  the  operations  of  the  committee  was  a  man  named  Hop- 
kins. He  ridiculed  the  Whigs,  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and 
paraded  him  in  a  cart  through  the  town  for  four  or  five  hours.  About  this  time,  a  letter 
from  Governor  Wright  to  General  Gage  was  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Whigs  of  Charles- 


*  The  only  newspaper  in  the  province  (the  Georgia  Oazette^  established  in  1762)  was  under  the  control  of 
Governor  Wright,  and  through  it  be  disseminated  much  sophistry,  and  sometimes  falsehoods  among  the  people. 

'  The  committees  of  St.  John's  parish  convened  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1775,  and  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  asking  their  consent  to  the  reception  of  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  that  particular  parish.  Encouraged  by  the  answer  they  received,  they  met  again  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  March,  and  appointed  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  to  represent  them.  When  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  he 
took  with  him,  from  Sunbury,  one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  rice,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  pM  a 
present  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

^  The  w^hole  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  day  is  as  follows  : 

"  Saturday,  October  8,  1774. — The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  letter  from  Boston,  and, 
upon  motion, 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
force,  in  such  case,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  oppos»ition.'' 

The  proceedings  of  that  one  day  should  be  written  in  brass  and  marble ;  for  the  resolution  then  adopted 
was  the  first  Federal  gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch.  The  eighth  of  October, 
1774.  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  days  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Freedom. 

*  These  were  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  Edward  Telfair,  William  Gibbons,  Joseph 
Clay,  and  John  Milledge. 

*  The  magazine  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  was  sank  about  twelve  feet  under  the 
ground,  inclosed  with  brick,  and  secured  by  a  door  in  such  a  way  that  the  governor  did  not  consider  a  guard 
necessary. 

"  This  committee  consisted  of  sixteen  leading  men  of  Savannah,  among  whom  was  Samuel  (afterward 
General)  Elbert, and  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

M'Call  (ii.,  45)  says  that,  after  the  meeting  adjourned,  "a  number  of  gentlemen  dined  at  Tondee^s  tavern, 
where  the  Union  Jlag  was  hoisted  upon  the  liberty-pole,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  under  it." 
The  Union  flag,  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  was  not  adopted  until  the  first  of  January,  1 776,  when  it 
was  first  unfurled  in  the  American  camp,  near  Boston. 
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iDKnepted  Leacr. 


It  containeJ  a  request  for  Gage  to  aeiitl  some  Britiib  troop*  to  Bupprera  the  rebsllioni 
of  the  Georgian!.'  The  Aepublicaoi  were  exceedingly  indignant ;  and  when,  a  day 
'o  afU>iward,  it  was  known  that  Captain  Maitland  had  arrived  at  Tybee  Island,  at  the 

^- ^.  =  :  -    ^ mouth  of  the  Savannah,  with  thirteen  thousand  pounda  of 

\  powder  and  other  articles  for  the  British  and  Indiins,  it  was 
)  determined  to  seize  the  vessel.  The  Georgia  Assembly  was 
\|  then  in  session.'  The  leading  Whigs  approved  of  the  eoter- 
||  prise,  and  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  July,  thirty  volunteers, 
/  under  Commodpre  Bowen  and  Colonel  Joseph  Habersham, 
embarked  in  two  boats,  took  possession  ofthe  ship,  discharged 
I  the  crew,  and  placed  tbe  powder  in  the  magazine  in  Savan- 
-'  nab,  except  live  thousand  pounds,  which  they  sent  to  the  anny 
then  investing  Boston,  under  General  Washington.'     Tbe  In- 


^IViyHAM  AXD  VlCIHITT. 

frontiers,  we  have  considered 

The  spirit  of  resist- 
ance waxed  stronger  and 
stronger  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1775.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1776,  it  BBsumcd  ft 
form  of  strength  and  de- 
termination hitherto  un- 
known in  Georgia.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  that 
month,  Colonel  Joseph  Ha- 
bersham,' who  was  a  mem- 
ber ofthe  Assembly,  raised 
a  party  of  volunteers,  took 
Governor  Wright  a  prison- 
er, and  paroled  him  to  bis 
own  bouse,*  before  which 
sentinel  was  placed, 
and  forbid  all  inter- 
course between    bim 


1  hostilities,  which  occurred  i 
a  preceding  chaploT 


ihis  time  on  the  western 

and  persons  inimical  to  tbe 
p.epublican  cause.  On  the 
night  of  tbe  eleventh  of 
February,*  during 
a  storm,  the  govarn- 
01  escaped  from  a  back 
window  of  his  bouse,  with 
John  Mutoyne,  and  went 
down  tbe  river  five  miles, 
to  Bonaventure,  the  resi- 
dence of  that  gentleman. 
There  a  boat  and  crew 
were  waiting  for  bim,  and 
he  was  conveyed  to  Tybee 
Sound,  and  took  ahelter  on 
board  the  armed  ship  Scar- 


I,         ^  yy        y  -  borough. 


^a^?,. 


'  The  Secret  Coramltlee  a 
Governor  Wright's  name  cou 
Wright  WM  [«TminB  il),  "  I  \ 
im,  for  the  peoplo  ■ 


now  actually  ceased 

Chsrieslon,  who  iotercepled  Ihis  leller,  placed  anolber  in  Ihe  cover,  wilh 
ilerrelieil,  and  sent  il  on  to  Uage.  In  that  letter  Ibej  said  (lu  if  Govemct 
ive  wrot#  for  ironps  lo  su'e  the  people,  bul  sow  there  is  no  occasion  for  send- 
jain  coma  lo  some  onler."      Gago  was  thus  milled. 

*  They  met  on  the  iburth  or  Jul;.  On  the  flrieenib,  they  elecled  Archibald  Bullock,  Jobs  Houilonn,  Jobs 
Joachini  Zobley,  Noble  Wimberljr  Jones,  and  Lvman  Hall,  lo  represent  that  provinoe  in  tbe  Conlineolal 
CongreH.  These  were  tbe  first  delegates  elected  b}-  Ihs  tepresentalives  ofthe  whole  people,  for  Hall  repre- 
WDled  only  ihe  parish  or  Si.  John's.  Fiftj-lbree  members  signeil  their  credenliala.  Zuhley  afterward  be- 
oame  a  traitor.  While  Ibe  subject  of  independence  was  being  debated  in  1TT6,  Samuel  Cbase,  of  Mary- 
land,  accused  Zubley  ofconimtinicaling  wilh  Governor  Wrigbl.  Zuhley  denied  the  charge,  but  while  Cbass 
was  colleciing  prooT,  the  recusani  fled, 

*  One  of  Ihe  nien  engaged  in  this  advanlure  vss  Ebeneier  Smith  Plan.  He  was  afterward  made  a  prisoa- 
er,  and  being  recognized  as  one  of  this  daring  parlj,  was  sent  to  Kngtand,  where  he  lay  in  Jail  many  moottu, 
under  a  charijB  of  high  treason.     He  was  evenlually  considered  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  ezcbanged. 

*  Joseph  llabershain  was  [he  son  of  a  merchant  of  Sarannnta,  wbo  died  at  New  Bruntwicli,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  August,  1775.  Joseph  Habersham  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  Ihe  Conlinenlal  army.  Is 
1785,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Savannah  \  and  in  1795,  Washington  appointed  him  postmaster 
general  of  the  United  Slale^.  He  held  that  oflice  until  I  gOO,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  made  president 
oT  tbe  Braocb  Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  at  Savannah,  in  1802,  which  position  he  held  until  his  ileaib,  in 
November,  1815,  SI  the  age  of  uxtj-five  jesra.  The  name  of  his  brother  James,  late  President  ot  lbs 
Council,  appears  upon  tbe  first  bill  of  credit  issued  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  in  1776. 

'  Governor  Wrighl's  house  was  on  the  lot  in  Heatbcote  Wsrd,  wbere  tbe  Tttfair  Hotui  now  slaoJi. 
The  Coonoil  House  was  on  the  lot  where  George  Scblev.  Esq..  resided  in  1849. 
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in  Georgia,  and  the  Assembly  assumed  governmental  powers.  They  elected  new  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  ;^*  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  a  battalion  of  Continental  •  irrs. 
troops  ;b*  and  issued  bills  of  credit  in  the  form  of  certificates,  and  ordered  them  to  i>  Feb.  4. 
be  receive(kat  par  in  payment  of  debts  and  for  merchandise. 

Governor  Wright  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly^  very  conciliatory  in  its  tone, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  he  resolved  to  allow  the  armed  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  force  their  way  to  the  town,  and  procure  such  supplies  as  they  needed.     Eleven 
merchant  vessels,  laden  with  rice,  were  then  at  Savannah  ready  to  sail.      These  were  seized 
by  the  war  ships,  and  Majors  Maitland  and  Grant  landed,  with  a  considerable  force,  upon 
Hutchinson's  Island,  opposite  Savannah,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  town.<]    d  March  & 
The  patriots  were  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Maitland,  warning  him  to  de-        i^^* 
sist.     This  flag  was  detained,  and  another  was  fired  upon.     Further  parley  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  and  the  next  day  two  merchant  vessels,  lying  in  the  stream,  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  patriots.     Floating  down  to  the  one  containing  Maitland  and  Grant,  with  their  men, 
great  consternation  was  produced.     Some  of  the  soldiers  jumped  overboard  and  swaol  ashore  ; 
some  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  many  lost  their  fire-arms ;  while  the  officers  escaped  in  boats 
to  Hutchinson's  Island.     At  this  critical  moment,  four  hundred  Carolinians,  under  Colonel 
Bull,  arrived,  and  aided  the  Georgians  in  repulsing  the  assailants.     Three  of  the  merchant 
vessels  were  burned,  six  were  dismantled,  and  two  escaped  to  sea.  ' 

The  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  was  now  too  wide  to  be  closed,  and  the  line 
was  very  distinctly  drawn  by  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  former.*  These  tended 
to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  many  Tories,  possessed  of  no  property,  left  Georgia 
and  took  refuge  in  East  Florida,  where  Governor  Tonyn  was  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out 
privateers  to  prey  upon  the  infant  commerce  of  the  Southern  colonists,  and  to  ravage  their 
coasts.  The  Tories  there  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Florida  'Rangers^  and  were  led 
by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Augusta  Loyalist,  who  afterward  commanded  the  garrison  at  that 
place.  A  fort  built  by  Governor  Wright's  brother,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  was  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  whence  they  went  out  and  levied  terrible  contributions,  in  the  way  of  plunder, 
upon  the  people  of  Southern  Georgia,  who  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  war  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the  flame  of  patriotism  which  burned  so  bright- 
ly at  the  North  ^was  not  less  intense  in  Georgia.  The  Declaration  of  Independ-  ,  Auffatt  la 
ence  was  received  in  Savannah®  with  great  joy.*     Pursuant  to  the  recommenda-  ^776. 

tion  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  civil 
government,  upon  the  basis  of  independence,  and  in  strengthening  their  military  power.  To 
weaken  the  British  and  Tories  in  the  South,  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  (then  in 
possession  of  the  English)  was  planned,  and  General  Charles  Lee,  then  at  Charleston,  was 
invited  to  take  the  command  of  troops  that  might  be  sent.  Lee  perceived  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  measure,  and  acquiescing,  he  immediately  ordered  Brigadier  Rob- 
ert Howe  to  proceed  to  Savannah  with  troops.  Howe  had  marched  as  far  as  Sun-  rAngast, 
bury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  Kiver,^  when  sickness,  want  of  artillery   and       ^™' 

*  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Houstoun,  Lyman  Hall,  Button  Gwinnett,  and  George  Walton. 

*  Lacbtin  M'Intosh  was  appointed  colonel  \  Samael  Elbert,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Joseph  Habersham,      \ 
major.  * 

'  When  the  British  first  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  assailants,  the  Committee  of  Safety  appraised  such 
houses  in  Savannah  as  were  owned  by  Repoblicans,  with  the  determination  of  applying  the  torch  if  they 
could  not  repulse  the  enemy.  The  houses  of  the  Tories  were  not  noticed  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  event  of 
a  general  conflagration,  tkeir  property  would  not  be  accounted  for. 

*  Archibald  Bullock,  president  of  the  council,  convened  that  body,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Declaration  (which 
oame  by  express  in  thirty-five  days  from  Philadelphia),  when  they  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  read  in  front 
of  the  council-chamber.  There,  under  a  military  escort,  the  council  proceeded  to  tbe  liberty-pole,  where 
they  were  saluted  by  thirteen  cannon-peals  and  small  arms  from  the  first  Continental  battalion,  under  Col- 
onel M*Intosh.  Proceeding  to  the  battery,  another  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  The  people  then  par- 
took of  a  dinner  in  a  grove,  where  thirteen  toasts  were  given.  In  the  aftemooo,  there  was  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  royal  government  was  hurUdy  with  the  customary  ceremonies.     In  the  evening,  the  town 

brilliantly  illuminated. — M^Call,  ii.,  90. 
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U'lctDili  tod  GwlnDeO. 


other  neceuariei  for  the  campaign,  caused  Lee  to  abandon  the  enterprice.     The  efiect  of 
this  movement  wai  diiaatrous  to  the  Wliigs.     The  Toriea  gained  corilidence ;  i 


.0^.^ 


It  wai  adopted  on  the 

5th  of  February  follow- 

ine,'  and  Button 

„^  .  ,  'im 

Crwinnett,  one  of 

the  aignen  of  the  Dec- 
laralioD  of  JodepcDd- 
ence,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  an 
office  equivalent  in  lis 
function*  to  that  of  gov- 
ernor,  In  conwqaence 
of  mililnry  rivalry,  a 
lerious  difficulty  anwr 


seventh  day  of  Februa- 
ry, 1777,  they  attacked 
Fort  M'InloBh.'  The 
garrison  was  coram  and- 
ed  by  Captain  Richard 
Winn,  of  South  Caroli- 
na. After  holding  out 
for  two  days,  he  wa« 
obliged  to  surrender. 
The  officers  and  pri- 
rales  of  the  garrison 
were  all  paroled  except 
two  youhg  officers,  who 

were  taken  to  St.  An-  between  Gwinnett  and 

gustioe  and  kept  as  hos-  '  Colonel  M'IntoEh.*  who 

tagei.  had  just   been   elected 

During  the  autumn*  brigadier  general  of  the 

of  1776,  a  conven-  Georgia  Continent- 

tion  was  held  in  Sa-       ^^^I^^      /  y .  ,     ^  ^   al  troops.     A  duel 

vannah  to  form  a  ^2^-^^^^ l^.  C^^^ A.  ''■"'"^-  ^^^  ^'\ 
state   Constitution.    ^^  *'    »-  '  -  were  wounded,  each 

with  a  bullet  in  the  thigh.  M'Tntosh  recovered  ;  Gwinnett  died.  M-Intosh  was  tried  for 
murder,  at  the  instance  of  Gwinnett's  friends,  and  was  acquitted.  This  quarrel  produced 
a  serious  local  agitation,  which  at  one  time  menaoed  the  Republir>an  stability  of  Georgia, 
and  the  true  friends  of  the  cause  were  alarmed.  To  allay  parly  feeling.  General  H'Inlosh 
consented  to  accept  of  a  station  at  the  North  ;  and  Washington  appointed  him  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Western  Department,  with  his  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  where  we  have 
already  met  him.     (See  page  500.) 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777.  Colonels  Elbert,  Scriven,  Baker,  and  others,  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  Tories  from  East  Florida,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred.  Theae 
expeditions  were  fruitless  of  advantage  to  the  patriots,  and  much  suffering  ensued.  Freder- 
ioa  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  some  Americana  and  negroes  were  captured,  and  consider- 
able property  was  carried  oB*.     Oflen,  during  the  autumn,  predatory  excursions  were  made 

'  This  vas  a  small  gtockade,  one  haodred  feot  square,  with  a  block-hooie  In  the  center,  and  a  bastion  ai 
each  comer.     Il  was  sitaaletl  upon  the  nartbea.tt  side  oT  Saltllla  River,  in  ihe  present  Camden  county. 

'  Lachlin  M'Inloah  was  born  near  Inverness,  in  Soolland,  in  1T2T.  He  wna  (he  son  of  John  M.,  vho 
was  Bl  Ihe  head  of  Ihe  Borkm  branch  of  Ihe  clan  M'lnlosh.  He  cune  lo  Geor|;js  niih  Geni-nil  Ogle- 
iborpe  in  1T36,  when  Laohlin  was  nine  years  Dfai^e.  His  TBlher  beine  made  a  prisoner  and  $ent  !□  St. 
Augustine,  Lachlin  was  left  to  Ihe  care  of  his  mother  at  the  ago  of  ihirtoen  years.  His  opportunities  for 
educniion  were  siDail,  yet  bia  slrong  mind  overcame  many  di(!icnlttes.  Arrived  at  maliirity.  he  w«nt  to 
Charleston,  where,  nn  account  of  his  fine  personal  appearance  and  Ifae  services  of  his  father,  be  commanded 
attention.  He  and  Henry  Laurens  became  friends,  and  he  entered  that  gentleman's  cauntin);-raoro  as  clerk. 
He  left  ooniTnercial  pursuits,  returned  to  his  friends  on  the  Alatamaha,  married,  and  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  a  land  lurveyor.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  military  tactics,  and  when  the  War  for  Independence 
broke  out,  he  waa  found,  nhen  needed,  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  He  was  flnt  appointed  colonel,  and 
in  1TT6  via  commissioned  a  brigadier.  He  wm  persecuted  by  his  rival,  Button  Gwinnett,  until  he  could 
no  longer  forbear  ;  and  dnslly,  pronouncing  that  gentleman  a  scoundrel,  a  duel  ensued,  and  Gwinnett  was 
killed.  M'Inlmh  Rl\erward  commanded  in  the  Western  Department,  and  led  an  expedition  aealnsl  the  In- 
dians. (See  page  500).  He  returned  id  Georgia  in  1TT9,  and  was  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Savannsh.  Ha 
was  with  Linooln  n(  Charleston,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  his  retesse,  he  went  wiih  his  family 
to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  uniil  the  close  of  the  war.  When  he  returned  lo  Georgia,  be  found  his 
properly  nearly  all  wasted  ;  and  in  retirement  and  comparalive  poverty,  he  lived  in  Savannah  until  hi.<i 
dealh,  which  occurred  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  aevenlj-nine.  General  M'lnlosb,  wbeo  young,  waa  considered 
the  handsomeal  man  in  Georgia. 
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upon  the  wuthern  rrontJer*  of  Georgia,  the  marauilera  frequenlly  penetntiDg  ai  far  ai  the 
Atatamaha  and  even  befonil,  and  the  Httlemenia  tuHer- 
ed  teTtibly. 

Daring  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778,  the  opponenti 
of  the  new  goTernnient  beoaiiie  forinidable,  and  indiea- 
tiona  of  an  invaiion  of  Georgia,  from  Florida  and  from 
the  Indian  territory  in  the  We«t,  wai  perceived.  Tories 
gathered  at  Ninely-Siz,  and  croated  the  Savannah,  while 
tboie  of  Florida,  joined  by  the  Indians,  continued  to  scat- 
ter deaoUtion  along  the  southern  frontier.  Robert  Howe.' 
of  North  Carolina,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 

general,  was  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Southern  army,  \ 

and  favored  the  yet  cherished  design  to  march  into  Flor- 
ida and  disperse  the  Loyalists.     In  fact,  this 
had  become  a  chief  dsiideratum,  for  the  gathering  stc 
on  the  frontier  of  that  state  was  pregnant  with  t 
omens  for  the  whole  South.      The  Loyalist*  were  gain 
ing  atrength  on  the  St. Mary's,  St.  John' 
aacola,  and  n 


- /^(^/- ,;^tri^ 


~  y~~^  gia,  who  was  requesi 


pected  at  St.  Augustine,  *■     Howe  moved  fa) 

head -quarters  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.  ~"^^~     "* 

His  regulars,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  l&ku  the  Rrld,  did  not  exceed  five  hnndred  and 
fiAy  men.  These  were  joined  by  the  commands  of  Colonels  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Boll,  and 
Willianuon.  Governor  Houstoun,  of  Geor* 
IS  requested  to  furnish  three  hund- 
,  eheerfulty  complied. 
Thus  prepared,  Howe  marched  toward  the 
Alatamaha,  when  ho  was  informed  that  a  body  of  British  regulars,  under  General  Augus- 
tine Prevoit,  a  large  force  of  Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Brown,  and  numerous  Indians,  were 
moving  toward  the  St.  Mary's  for  the  purpose  of  invading  (reorgia.  Already  Colonel  El- 
bert had  been  victorious  at  Frederica,'  and  Howe  felt  certain  of  success,  when,  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,*'  he  reached  the  Alatamaha,  and  learned  how  rumor*  of  hi*  expe- 

'  Rnbert  Howe  was  a  Dalive  orBmnswiok,  Noith  Carolln*.  History  bears  no  record  of  bii  prirale  tife, 
aad  bis  biographj  has  never  bean  written.  He  appears  lo  bare  been  one  or  the  earliest  and  moat  unoom- 
promiaing  of  tbe  patriots  of  tbe  Cape  Fear  region,  fur  we  Hud  hin>  botiored  wilb  aa  exoeptioa,  logelher 
with  Comaliiu  Harnett,  wben  ro^al  clemancy  was  olfered  to  Um  nkft  b7  Sir  Hear;  Clinton,  in  17T6.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  North  Carolina  regiment,  and  with  bis  oommand  went  early  ijto  the  field 
of  Revolotionarj  strife.  In  December,  1775,  he  joined  Woodford  at  Norfolk  (s«e  page  536),  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Dnnmore  and  hii  motley  army.  For  his  gallantry  during  this  campaifto,  Congress,  on  tbe  twenlj- 
ainth  of  February,  1776,  appointed  him,  with  five  orban,  brigadier  general  in  tbe  Cootinental  army,  and 
ordered  bim  to  Virginia.  In  tbe  spring  of  1776,  British  spite  toward  General  Howe  was  aifaibiled  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  sent  Cornwallis,  with  nine  hundred  men,  to  ravage  hi*  plnatalioD  near  old  Brunswiek 
village.  He  was  placed  in  chief  comtnand  of  the  Southern  troops  in  1778,  and  was  onsucoessful  in  an  ez- 
pcdi  I  ion  against  Florida,  and  in  1  ha  deferus  of  Savannah.  Hit  conduct  was  censured,  bat  wilhouljnil  CBOse. 
Among  others  whose  voice  was  raised  agninsl  him,  was  Cbriolopher  Gadsden,  of  Cbarleston.  Howe  re- 
quired hiru  to  deny  or  relract.  Gadnden  would  do  neither,  and  a  duel  ensued.  They  met  at  Cannonsburg, 
and  all  the  damage  either  sustained  was  a  loratch  upon  the  ear  of  Gadsden  by  Howe's  ball.* 

*  Colonel  ElberC  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Howe,  on  the  Alatamaha,  early  in  the  spring  of  1779,  went 
with  three  hundred  men  to  Darien,  where  he  embarked  on  board  three  galteys,  accompanied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  on  a  fiat-boat,  and  proceeded  to  attack  a  hostile  parly  at  Oglethorpe's  Fort.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. A  brigantine  was  eaplnred,  and  the  garrison,  alarmed,  fled  from  the  fort  lo  their  boats,  and  es- 
caped, leaving  Elbert  complete  victor.  On  board  of  tbe  brigantine  were  three  hundred  anirorm  suits,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Pinchney's  regiment,  which  had  been  captured  while  on  Iheir  vray.  In  tbe  sloop  Halter, 
from  Cbarleston  to  Savannah.  . 

■  Major  Aodrt  wiole  s  honi 
OsdidtD.  ud  (Jensnl  t:bsrtea  t;eleswi>nh  PlDekneJ,  of  Howa.    His  dad  ncesnvd  « 
lliii  affaii,  Bowe  sad  fJadsdsD  wer*  wum  friend*. 
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dition  had  alarmed  the  Tories  of  East  Florida.  His  enterprise  was  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Southern  people,  who  were  favorable  to  Republicanism,  was 
with  him.  With  scanty  supplies,  he  pushed  forward  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  to 
Fort  Tonyn,  on  the  St.  Mary's, «  which  the  enemy  abandoned  and  partly  demol- 
ished  on  his  approach.  Here  he  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops, 
and  of  the  galleys,  under  Commodore  Bowen,  preparatory  to  making  an  assault  upon  St. 
Augustine. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Tonyn,  Howe  was  informed  that  twelve  hundred  men 
had  marched  from  St.  Augustine  for  the  St.  John's,  and  that  two  galleys,  laden  with  twenty- 
four  pounders,  had  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force 
:n  opposing  the  Americans.  He  was  also  informed  by  a  deserter  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  was  about  fifleen  hundred  men  fit  for  duty.  Suddeh,  united,  and  energetic  ac- 
tion was  now  necessary,  but  Howe  experienced  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  his  compatriots. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  militia,  and  refused  to  be  commanded 
by  Howe  ;  Colonel  Williamson  (the  imputed  traitor)  took  the  same  course  with  his  volun- 
teers ;  and  Conamodore  Bowen  Would  not  be  governed  by  any  land  officer.  The  necessary 
consequence  was  tardy,  divided,  and  inefficient  operations. 

Sickness  soon  prostrated  almost  one  half  of  the  troops,  for,  unprovided  with  sufficient 
tents,  they  slept  exposed  to  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  night  air  among  the  swamps ;  and 
Howe  clearly  perceived  that  failure  must  result  in  future  movements  unless  the  forces  could 
be  united  under  one  commander.  *  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  ascertained  that  Hous- 
toun  would  not  be  governed  by  another,  and  that  the  army  was  rapidly  melting  away.  A 
retreat  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Pinckney  and  the  remains  of  his  command  returned 
by  water  to  Charleston,  while  Howe,  with  the  remnants  of  his  force,  reduced  by  sickness  and 
death  from  eleven  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifly.  returned  to  Savannah  by  land.  Thus 
ended  an  expedition  upon  which  the  South  had  placed  great  reliance.  Howe  was  much 
censured,  but  the  blame  should  properly  rest  upon  those  who,  by  proud  assumption  of  sepa- 
rate commands,  retarded  his  movements  and  weakened  his  power.  No  expedition  was  ever 
successful  with  several  commanders. 

The  British,  emboldened  by  this  second  failure  of  the  Americans  to  invade  Florida,  and 
counting  largely  upon  the  depressing  influence  it  would  have- upon  the  patriots,  hastened 
to  invade  Georgia  in  turn.  Savannah  was  the  chief  point  of  attack.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  naval  force,  with  land  troops  from  the  North,  should  enter  the  river  and  invest  the 
city ;  while  General  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  should  march  toward  the 
same  point  from  St.  Augustine,  with  his  whole  motley  band  of  regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians, 
to  awe  the  people  in  that  direction,  and  by  preliminary  expeditions  weaken  the  Ameri- 
cans.* Hitherto  the  British  arms  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  but  with  little  eflect.  The  patriots  had  steadily  maintained  their  ground,  and 
the  area  actually  out  of  possession  of  the  Americans  was  very  small.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  master  of  New  York  city,  but  almost  every  where  else  the  Americans  held  possession. 
To  the  South  he  looked  for  easier  and  more  extensive  conquests ;  and  against  Savannah, 
the  apparently  weakest  point,  he  directed  his  first  operations.     Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 


^  Soon  after  tbe  retarn  of  Howe,  some  regulars  and  Loyalists  bad  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Georgia, 
and  menaced  the  fort  at  Sonbury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River.  The  little  garrison  was  commanded 
by  Lieotenant-colonel  John  M'Intosh  (a  brother  of  General  Mcintosh).  The  enemy  approached  in  two 
divisions,  one  with  artillery,  in  boats,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Fuser ;  the  other  by  land,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mark  Prevost,  consisting  of  six  hundred  regulars.  Fuser  approached  the  fort  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. M'Intosh  replied,  **  Come  and  take  it^^  The  promptness  and  brevity  of  the  reply  indicated  se- 
curity, and  Fuser  withdrew,  although  he  could  easily  have  captured  the  fort.  In  the  mean  while,  General 
Scriven,  with  others,  were  skirmishing  with  Colonel  Prevost,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  band  of  Tories,  under 
M^Girth,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  Tbe  invaders  pressed  forward  until  withia 
three  miles  of  Ogeechee  Ferry,  where  they  were  confronted  by  Colonel  Elbert  and  two  hundred  Continent- 
als, at  a  breast-work  thrown  op  hy  a  planter  named  Savage.  Unable  to  proceed  further,  they  retraced 
their  steps  toward  the  Alatamaha,  plundering  and  burning  booses,  and  laying  the  whole  coantry  waste. 
Midway  church  was  destroyed,  rice  barns  were  burned,  and  tbe  people  were  made  houseless. 
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an  efficient  and  reliable  officer,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Novem- 
ber,«  with  more  than  two  thousand  land  troops,'  covered  by  a  small  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Parker.     The  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  Island  (see  map,  page  726),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December.     Six  days  afterward,  the 
▼essels  and  transports  had  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  troops  were  landed  at  daybreak^, 
without  much  opposition,  three  miles  below  the  town,  above  Five-fathom  Hole,  oppo- 
site Brewton*s  Hill.' 

Creneral  Howe,  whose  army  was  now  augmented  to  a  little  less  than  seven  hundred  men, 
was  at  Snnbury  when  intelligence  was  received  at  Savannah  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
fleet.  Governor  Houstoun  immediately  sent  an  express  to  Howe  with  the  information.  At 
the  same  time,  another  messenger  arrived  at  Sunbury  from  the  South,  informing  Howe  that 
General  Pre  vest,  with  all  his  force,  was  on  his  way  from  St.  Augustine  to  invade  Georgia. 
All  was  alarm  and  confusion  when  the  latter  intelligence  reached  Savannah.  The  govern- 
or sent  the  public  records  to  Purysburg  for  safety,  from  whence  they  were  afterward  carried 
to  Charleston.  The  small  battery  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  was  strengthened; 
and  the  people  aided  the  soldiers  in  casting  up  intrenchments.* 

Howe  hastened  to  his  camp  at  Savannah  to  prepare  for  the  invasion.  His  little  army  was 
encamped  southeast  of  the  town,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  remains  of  the 
French  works.  There  he  anxiously  awaited  promised  re-enforcements  from  South  Carolina, 
under  General  Lincoln.  The  militia  from  the  surrounding  country  came  in  very  slowly, 
day  after  day  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  which  ensued,  his  whole  force  was  about 
nine  hundred  men.  Believing  the  British  army  to  be  really  weaker  than  it  appeared,  he 
resolved  to  defend  the  town ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared at  Five-fathom  Hole,  where  Fort  Jackson  now  is,  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  that 
morning,  Colonel  Elbert,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  enemy  from  the  advanta- 
geous position  of  Brewton's  Hill,  oflered  to  defend  it  with  his  regiment ;  but  Howe,  believing 
they  would  march  immediately  toward  the  town,  rejected  the  proposition.  He  placed  hii 
center  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  ;  his  left,  under  Colonel  Elbert,  fronted  the  rice-fields, 
and  was  flanked  by  the  river ;  and  his  right,  commanded  by  Colonel  Isaac  Huger,  covered 
the  morass  in  front,  and  was  flanked  by  the  wooded  swamp  and  one  hundred  Georgia  mili- 
tia, under  Colonel  George  Walton.  Having  made  this  disposition,  he  detached  Captain  J. 
C.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  lo  occupy  and  defend  Brewton's  Hill.  His  little  force  proved 
inadequate ;  and  soon  after  landing,  the  British  took  possession  of  that  eminence.  Howe 
now  perceived  the  superiority  of  the  British  force,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  town.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  deliberate,  for  the  enemy  were  forming  for  attack.  It  was  resolved  first  to  fight,  and  then 
to  retreat,  if  necessary. 

After  Campbell  had  formed  his  army  on  Brewton's  Hill,  he  moved  forward,  and  took  a 
position  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  American  front,  where  he  maneuvered  in  a  man- 


'  These  troops  consisted  of  the  7 1st  regiment  of  foot,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  of  proTtncials,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery. 

*  From  the  landing-place  (which  was  the  nearest  the  ships  could  approach)  a  narrow  causeway,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  rice  swamp  six  hundred  yards,  to  firm  ground.  The  7l8t  regiment  of 
royal  Scots  led  the  van  across  the  causeway,  and  was  attacked  by  some  Americans.  Captain  Cameron  and 
two  of  his  company  were  killed,  and  five  were  wounded.  The  Highlanders  were  made  furious,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  drove  the  Americans  into  the  woods. 

'  More  clearly  to  understand  thA  nature  of  the  attack,  defense,  and  result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
position  of  the  town  at  that  time.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  of  forty  feet  altitude,  and  then,  as  now, 
was  approachable  by  land  on  three  sides.  From  the  high  ground  of  Brewton's  Hill  and  Thunderbolt  on 
the  east,  a  road  crossed  a  morass  upon  a  causeway,  having  rice-fields  on  the  north  side  to  the  river,  and  a 
wooded  swamp,  several  miles  in  extent,  on  the  south  of  it.  It  was  approached  from  the  south  by  the  roads 
from  White  Bluff,  on  Vernon  River,  and  from  the  Ogeechee  Ferry,  which  unite  near  the  town ;  and  from 
the  westward  by  a  road  and  causeway  over  the  deep  swamps  of  Musgrove's  Creek,  where,  also,  rice-fields 
extend  'from  the  causeway  to  the  river  on  the  north.  From  the  western  direction,  the  Central  Rail-way 
enters  Savannah.     From  the  eastern  to  the  western  causeway  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
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uer  to  excite  the  belief  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  center  and  left.  This  was  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  movement  was  only  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  body  of  infant- 
ry and  New  York  volunteers,  conpmanded  by  Sir  James  Baird,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  old  negro  named  Quamino  Dolly,  withdrew  unperceived,  and  by  a  by>path  through  the 
swamp  at  the  South,  were  gaining  the  American  rear.  To  this  by-path  Walton  had  called. 
Howe's  attention  in  the  morning,  but  knowing  its  obscurity;  the  general  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  regard.  Sir  James  and  his  party  reached  the  White  Bluff  road  unperceived, 
and  pressing  forward,  attacked  Walton's  Georgia  brigade  on  flank  and  rear.  Walton  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  his  command.  At 
the  same  moment  Campbell  moved  forward  and  attacked  the  Americans  in  front.  The 
patriot  line  was  soon  broken,  and,  perceiving  the  growing  panic  and  confusion,  Howe  or- 
dered a  retreat  over  the  causeway  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  west  of  the  town.  To  that 
point  Colonel  Roberts,  in  obedience  to  early  orders,  if  the  contingency  should  occur,  hastened 
with  the  artillery,  to  cover  the  retreat.  Already  the  enemy  was  there  in  force  to  dispute 
the  passage.  By  great  exertions,  the  American  center  gained  the  causeway  and  escaped 
without  loss.  The  right  flank  also  retreated  across,  but  sufiered  from  an  oblique  enfilading 
fire ;  while  to  Colonel  Elbert,  with  the  leA,  the  passage  was  closed  afler  a  severe  conflict. 
He  and  his  troops  attempted  to  escape  by  the  rice-fields,  but  it  being  high  water  in  the 
creek,  none  but  those  who  coulfl  swim  succeeded,  and  these  lost  their  guns  and  accoutre- 
inents.  Many  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  While  the  British 
were  pursuing  the  Americans  through  the  town  toward  Musgrove's  Creek,  many  citizens, 
some  of  whom  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  were  bayoneted  in  the  streets ;  but  when  the  actioa 
was  over,  life  and  property  were  spared.  Campbell's  humanity  and  generosity  as  a  man 
were  equal  to  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  soldier,  and  the  active  terrors  of  war  in  the  city 
ceased  with  the  battle.*  Yet  deep  sadness  brooded  over  Savannah  that  night,  for  many 
bereaved  ones  wept  in  bitter  anguish  over  relatives  slain  or  mortally  wounded.*  Those 
tew  who  escaped  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  and  joined  Howe, 
who,  with  the  center,  fled  as  far  as  Cherokee  Hill,  eight  miles  distant,  and  halted.  The 
whole  fugitive  force  then  pushed  up  the  Savannah  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  they  crossed 
into  South  Carolina.     Howe  saved  three  field-pieces  in  his  flight.* 

•'  When  Lieutenant'colonel  Campbell  had  secured  his  prize  by  garrisoning  the  fort  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  by  other  measures  for  defense,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Sunbury,  the  only 
post  of  any  consequence  now  led  to  the  Americans,  near  the  Georgia  sea-board.  .  He  issued 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  detachments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  to  treat  the  people 
leniently,  and  by  proclamation  he  invited  them  to  join  the.  British  standard.  These  meaa- 
iires  had  their  desired  eflect,  and  timid  hundreds,  seeing  the  state  under  the  heel  of  British 
power,  proclaimed  their  loyalty,  and  rallied  beneath  the  banner  of  St.  George. 

While  arranging  for  his  departure  southward,  Campbell  received  intelligence  that  the 
^rrison  at  Sunbury  had  surrendered  to  General  Prevost.     That  officer  had  left  St.  Augus- 

'  Like  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Cominodore  Parker.  For  want  of  other  quarters  the  prisoners  were 
placed  on  board  of  ships,  where  disease  made  dreadful  havoo  daily  during  the  succeeding  summer.  Par- 
ker not  only  neglected  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners,  but  was  brutal  in  his  manner.  Among  those  coo- 
tined  in  these  horrid  prison  ships,  was  the  venerable  Jonathan  Bryan,  aged  and  infirm.  When  his  daughter 
pleaded  with  Hyde  Parker  for  an  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  her  parent,  he  treated  her  with  vulgar  rude- 
aeis  and  contempt.  The  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  deposited  in  the  marsh  mud,  where  they  were 
sometimes  exposed  and  eaten  by  buzzards  and  crows. — See  M^Call's  Hutory  of  Crtorgia^  ii.,  176. 

*  About  one  hundred  Americans  were  either  killed  in  the  action  or  drowned  in  the  swamp,  and  thirty- 
eight  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  fort,  which  only  command- 
ed the  water,  and  was  of  no  service  on  this  occasion,  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  small  arms,  ninety-four  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  band- 
red  and  forty-five  cannon  shot,  one  hundred  and  four  case  ditto,  two  hundred  shells,  nine  tons  of  lead,  mil- 
«tary  stores,  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
Rritish  lost  only  seven  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  private  soldiers  who  refused  to  enlist  in  the 
British  army  were  confined  in  prison  ships  ;  the  Continental  officers  were  paroled  to  Sunbury. 

'  Ramsay,  ii.,  4  :  Gordon,  ii.,  403  ;  Marshal],  i.,  298 ;  MK^all,  ii.,  168 ;  Stedman,  ii.,  66. 
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tine  with  about  two  thouBand  men  (including  Indians)  and  sereral  pieces  of  Artilleiy,  on  the 
day  when  Campbell  reached  Tybee  Island.     One  diviaion  took  a  land  roate,  the  other  pro- 
ceeded in  armed  boats.     They  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sanbury  on  the  lixtfa  of  January,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  fort.     The  garrison  eonsiited  of  about  two  hundred  Continental 
troopg  and  militia,  under  Major  Lane,  who,  when  Prerost  deraanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  promptly  refused  compliance.     Prevost  then  placed  his 
cannon  in  battery  and  opened  upon  the  fort     Lane  soon  perceived  the  folly  of  resistance, 
and  after  considerable  parleying  he  surrendered.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war     The  Americans  lost  one  cap- 
tain and  three  privates  killed,  and  seven  wound- 
ed.    The  British  loss  was  one  private  killed  and 
three  wounded.     Two  American  galleys  in  the 
river  were  taken  by  their  crews  to  Assabaw  Isl- 
and, stranded,  and  burned.     The  crews  escaped 
in  a  sloop,  but,  while  on  their  way  to  Charleston, 
were  captured  and  carried  prisoners  to  Savannah. 
The  fall  of  Sunbury  was  the  death-blow  to 
Bepublican  power  in  East  Georgia,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  state  now  appeared  an  easy 
thing.     The  march  of  Campbell  to  Augusta,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prevost,  who  proceeded  from 
Sunbury  to  Savannah  ;  the  establishment  of  mil- 
itary posts  in  the  interior ;  Campbell's  sudden 
retreat  from  Augusta,  and  the  subsequent  battle 
^^j^     '  j^     /        at   Brier  Creek,  we  have   already  considered. 

^^^^^^^^^?//  Previous  to  these  events,  and  soon  after  the  fail- 
ure  of  Howe's  summer  campaign  against  East 
Florida,  General  Lincoln'  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  Southern  department,*  and  Howe  was  ordered  to  the  North,  ,  ^^^  « 
where  we  find  him  in  the  summer  of  1779,  at  VerpUnck's  Point.'  ii^ 

'  Benjnmin  Linooln  urss  born  on  tbe  third  of  Febmary,  1733.  He  wiis  trained  to  the  business  ofs  famier, 
and  had  few  educational  advantages.  He  contlniied  in  bia  vocstion  in  his  nslive  town  (Hinghsm,  Mas- 
sachusetts) until  past  forlj  years  of  age,  n'hen  he  engaged  in  civil  and  military  duties.  He  wu  a  local 
niat>i.«lrale,  repreaentative  in  Ihe  Colonial  Legislnlure,  and  held  Ihe  sppointmeni  o\  colonel  of  militia,  vhen, 
m  1774,  he  was  appointed  a  miijor  general  of  militia.  He  was  very  active  until  the  close  of  I7TS,  in  train- 
ing ftie  militia  for  Ihe  Continenlal  service,  and  in  Fehmary,  1777,  he  joined  Washington,  at  Morriatown. 
with  a  re-en forcemsnt.  On  the  nioeteenlh  of  that  month.  Congress  appointed  Lincoln,  vilb  Lard  Stirling, 
St.  Clair,  Mlfllin,  and  Slepben,  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  active  during  the  setnmet 
and  autumn  of  that  year  in  opposition  to  Burgojne,  while  on  his  march  toward  Saratoga.  He  was  serere- 
ly  wounded  on  the  seventh  of  October,  at  Saratoga,  which  kept  him  from  active  service  until  August,  1778, 
when  he  joined  Waahingtun.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  Southern  department,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  at  t^harleston  in  December.  By  judicious  management  he  kept  Frevnst  and  his  troopi 
below  the  Savannah  River  moat  of  the  lime,  until  October,  when,  in  concert  with  D'Eitaing,  he  laid  siege 
to  Savannah.  The  effbrl  waa  unsuoceasfol.  In  May  following,  he,  wilh  the  largest  portion  of  the  South- 
ern army,  were  made  prisoners  at  Charlealon  by  the  Brilish,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  waa  permitled 
to  return  to  Hingham  on  parole.  In  November  he  was  exchanged,  and  the  following  spring  he  joined 
Washington  on  the  Hudson.  He  waa  at  ihe  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  waa  deputed  Id  reoelve  that  com- 
mander's aword.  He  was  elected  Secrelary  of  War  a  few  daya  afier  thia  event,  which  office  he  held  for 
ihree  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm.  In  ITSS-?  he  commanded  the  militia  ia  the  suppression  of 
Shays's  inaorreolion.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Maauohuaetts  in  1787.  He  was  aj^MJiiMd 
colleclor  (A  Ihe  pott  of  Boaton  in  1789,  which  offioe  he  held  for  twenty  years,  when  he  was  socceeded  by 
General  Dearborn.  He  died  In  Hinghara,  oo  the  ninth  of  May,  1810,  at  Ihe  age  dS  seventy-aeren  years. 
He  lived  with  bis  wife  flfiy-flve  years.  General  Lincoln  was  lemperale  and  religiooa.  No  profane  word 
was  ever  beard  altered  by  his  lips.     A  great  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  deaeen  in  Ihe  Cbureh. 

'  The  slgnatare  of  Hovre  on  page  7S9  is  from  a  letter  wHtieo  by  him  under  date  of  "  Terfdanek's  Point, 
Jnly,  1779." 
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Several  minor  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed  both  by  Prevost  and  Lincoln,  bat 
they  had  little  effect.  The  latter  arrived  at  Purysborg,  upon  the  Savannah,  on  the  third  of 
January,  1779,  and  eatablished  his  head-quarters  there.  His  force  consisted  of  about  twenty* 
five  hundred  effective  men,  and  it  continually  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  militia.  The 
marches  and  counter  marches  of  these  generals  in  attempts  to  foil  each  other  will  be  noticed 
while  considering  the  attack  upon  Charleston  in  May  following,  and  its  immediate  anteced- 
ent events.^ 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,<^  Sir  James  Wright  returned  from  England  and  resumed 
the  government  of  Georgia.  It  had  been  under  military  rule  since  the  fall  of  Sa- 
vannah. Governor  Wright  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet,  for  the  strong  arm  of  our  French 
ally  held  the  falchion  over  the  head  of  British  power  in  the  South.  Early  in  September, 
the  Count  D'Estaing,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  soldiers,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  Southern  coasts.  He  had  battled  successfully 
with  Admiral  Byron  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  he  came  to  assist  in  driving  the  British 
b  Sept  3,  ^^^  of  the  Southern  States.  So  sudden  was  his  appearance  offTybee  Island^  that 
1779.  four  British  vessels  fell  into  his  hands  without  a  contest.  .A  plan  was  soon  arranged 
between  Lincoln  and  D'Estaing  to  besiege  Savannah.  The  latter  urged  the  necessity  of 
early  departure  from  our  coast  as  a  reason  for  prompt  action,  and  he  entreated  Lincoln  to 
press  forward  with  his  army  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

From  the  moment  when  the  French  fleet  appeared  offTybee,  Prevost  felt  uneasy.  He 
recalled  his  detachments  from  the  advanced  posts,  and  directed  Colonel  Maitland,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  was'  stationed  at  Beaufort,  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  that  post.  He 
began  in  earnest  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  and  Colonel  Moncrief,  the  tal- 
ented chief  of  the  engineers,  pressed  into  his  service  every  hand  not  otherwise  employed,  in- 
cluding three  hundred  negroes  collected  from  the  neighboring  plantations.  Thirteen  re- 
doubts and  fifteen  batteries,  with  lines  of  communication,  were  speedily  completed,  with 
strong  abatis  in  front.  Upon  these  batteries  seventy-six  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed,  of 
six,  nine,  and  eighteen  pounds  caliber.  These  were  manned  by  seamen  from  the  vessels  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  Several  field-pieces  were  placed  in  reserve,  to  be  used  at  any  required 
point  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  intrenchments  were  opened  to  cover  the  reserved  troops 
and  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  September  the  French  fleet  disappeared,  and  Prevost  re- 
joiced in  the  belief  that  Savannah  was  not  its  destination.  Still,  he  continued  his  prepa- 
rations for  attack.  The  works  on  Tybee  Island  were  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  there 
was  increased  by  one  hundred  infantry  under  Captain  Moncrief.  On  the  sixth  the  fleet  re- 
appeared with  increased  force ;  and  on  the  ninth  it  anchored  off  Tybee  Island,  and  landed 
some  troops  on  the  south  side  of  it.  Moncrief,  perceiving  resistance  to  be  useless,  spiked  the 
guns,  embarked  the  troops,  and  fled  to  Savannah.  The  English  shipping  near  Tybee  sailed 
up  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  the  whole  British  land  force  in  Georgia  was  now  concentrated 
at  Savannah.  The  next  day  all  the  cannons  of  the  armed  vessels,  except  a  few  which 
were  lefl  to  defend  the  channel,  were  brought  on  shore  and  placed  in  battery.  Every  thing 
was  now  ready  for  an  attack. 

Lincoln  marched  from  Charleston  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  he  concentrated  his  troops  on 
the  twelfth  of  September.     Count  Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  General  M'Intosh,  with  his 


'  On  one  ocoasion  two  American  galleys  went  down  the  Savannah  and  captured  and  destiioyed  two 
sels  belonging  to  the  English.  Prevost  on  another  occasion,  sent  a  party  to  surprise  Beaufort,  and  capture 
stores  there ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Colonel  Cruger  (who  aiterward  commanded  at  Ninety-Six),  with 
a  party  of  Loyalists,  while  celebrating  the  king's  birth-day  at  a  plantation  at  Belfast,  on  the  Midway,  was 
captured  by  Captain  Spencer.  Cruger  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Colonel  John  M*Intosh.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Ogeechee,  at  a  place  called  Hickory  Hill,  a  party,  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  had  a  skirmish 
with  some  British  soldiers,  who  attacked  them.  The  enemy  lost  seven  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  the  re- 
mainder  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans  had  two  wounded.  Major  Baker,  with  thirty  men,  at* 
tacked  and  defeated  a  party  of  British  soldiers  near  Sunbury,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  fhe'  same  day 
when  Twiggs  had  his  engagement  near  the  Ogeechee.     These  were  Georgia  Loyalists. 
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oomRiaDd,  were  dJBp&tabed  toward  Savanoah,  a  litlle  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  to 
attach  the  British  immediate  attack 
outpoiU.  Both  par-  upon  the  British 
ties  had  several  works.  D'Eslaing 
skirmishes  with  the  would  not  listen, 
enemy  before  they  but  advanced  with- 
reached  the  French  in  three  miles  of  Sa- 
army,  already  land-  vannab,*  ,  g^^  j, 
ed  at  Beaulieu,  or  and  da-  ittp- 
Beuley.  This  June-  manded  an  unoon- 
tion  efieoted,  M-In-  ditional  rorrendei 
losh  returned  to  to  the  King  of 
Miller's  plantation,  France.  Prevoit 
three  miles  from  refused  to  listen  to 
Savannah,  where  any  turn mons  which 
Lincoln,  with  the  did  not  contain  def- 
main  army,  arrived  inite  provisions,  and 
on  the  sixteenth,  asked  for  a  truce 
and  made  his  head-  until  the  next  day 
quarters.  to  consider  the  sub- 
While  Lincoln  ject.  This  was 
and  his  force  were  granted  by  D'Es- 
agproaching,  the  French  efiected  /9Q?  m.  '  taing,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
a  landing  at  Beuley  and  Thun-  /  j^^ X  ^-  twelve  hundred  white  men  and 
derbolt,  without  opposition.  M'ln-  C-^a  "^"'^  *'  negroeswere  employed  in  strength- 
tosh  urged  D'Estaing  to  make  an  ■  ening  the  fortifications,  and  mount- 
ing additional  ordnance.  This  truce  Lincoln  at  once  perceived  was  fatal  to  the  luccess  of 
the  besiegers,  for  he  bad  ascertained  that  Maitland,  with  eight  hundred  men,  was  on  his  way 

'  Count  Cssimir  Pulnaki  was  a  native  of  Lilhaania,  in  PoIbqiI.     He  wss  educated  for  the  law,  but  stir- 
ring military  eiencs  had  their  inSuence  upon  bU  miiid,  and  he  entered  the  army.     With  bis  father,  the  old 
Count  Pulaski,  he  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  against  Slanlslsus,  kiuf;  of  Potsnd,  in  ITGU.    The  old  rount 
was  (aken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.    lo  1770,  the  J'oung  Count  Casimir  was  elected  commauder-ia-cbief 
i^the  insurgents,  but  was  not  able  to  collect  a  competent  force  to  act  ellicienlty,  for  a  pestilence  bad  swept 
oQ"  250,000  Poles  the  previous  year.      In  ITTl,  htmselfand  thirty-nine  others  entered  Warsaw,  disguised 
as  peasants,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king.      The  object  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
force  him  to  act  in  that  position,  and  call  around  him  the  Poles  lo  beat  back  the  Russian  forces  which  Cath- 
arine had  sent  against  them.     They  succeeded  in  taking  him  from  his  carriage  in  the  slreels,  and  carrying 
him  out  of  the  ciiy;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  not  far  from  the  walla,  and  escape.     Pulaski's  liitle 
army  was  soon  afterward  defeated,  and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Turks,  wbo  were  ttphting  Russia, 
His  estates  were  confiscaled,  himself  outlawed.     He  went  to  Paris,  had  on  interview  there  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  came  to  America  in  1T77,      He  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
placed  in  command  of  cavalry.     His  legion  did  good  service  at  the  North,     Early  in  the  spring  of  1 778 
he  was  ordered  to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  oosst.     His  force  consisted  of  cavalry  and  in. 
(aniry,  with  a  single  Qeld-piece  from  Proctor's  artilleiy.     While  on  his  vvj  from  Trentan  to  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  and  when  within  eight  miles  of  the  coast)  he  was  surprised  hy  a  party  of  British,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  bis  infantry  was  bayoneted,    Julien,  a  deserter  from  his  corps,  had  given  informa- 
tion of  his  positioD  \  the  surprise  was  complete.     His  loss  wss  forty  men,  among  them 
Lieu  tenant -colonel  Baron  De  Botzen.     Pulaski  was  ordered  to  the  South  in  February, 
1779,  and  was  in  active  service  under  Lincoln  until  the  liege «f  Savannah,  in  October 
of  that  year,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded.    His  bsnner,  as  we  have  noticed  on  page 
3!I2,  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Baltimore.    He  was  taken  lo  the  United  States  brig 
Wasp,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  under  a  large  tree  on  St,  Helen's  Island,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Savannsh,  by  his  first  lieatenant  and  personal  friend,  Charles  Litomiski. 
Funeral  honoia  were  paid  to  bis  memory  at  Charleston,  and,  on  the  !9(h  of  November, 
Fdlaixi's  sau.     Congress  voted  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  bis  memory.     Like  other  monuments 
ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the  stone  for  Pnlaski's  is  yet  in  the  quarry.    The 
citizens  of  Savtuuiah  reared  the  one  delineated  on  page  720,  in  conunemoratioa  of  the  services  of  Greene 
audPnlaski. 
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from  Bekufort,  to  reinforce  Prsvost,  and  that  hU  uriTal  within  twenty-fonr  bonn  was  tin 
object  hoped  to  be  gained  by  a  truce  for  that  length  of  time.  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact ; 
MaitUnil,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  French  cruiiera,  and  entered  the 
town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth,'  Hii  arrival  gave  Prevoct  courage,  and  towatd 
evening  he  lent  a  note  to  D'Eitaing  bearing  «  poaitive  lefuaal  to  capitulate.  The  golden 
spportunity  wai  now  loit  to  the  oombioad  aimiea.* 


'  Findinf;  (he  French  in  pouenion  of  the  only  ohsniiil  at  the  moDLh  of  the  SavKnoiib  which  vu  uvift- 
ble,  when  he  trrived  ml  DBwAukie,  Mailluid,  condacted  hy  ■  tieffto  fliher'mu,  passed  tbrough  i  creek  with 
his  bo«.ts,  at  high  waler,  and,  concealed  by  a  foz,  eluded  ihe  French.  D'Eslaing,  ignorant  or  the  gcogrm[ihj 
of  the  country  about  Savannah,  had  no  idem  tMtt  there  was  any  other  way  than  by  the  regular  chaiuel  Sot 
boats  to  reach  the  town. 

■  Lee,  in  his  ifinun'rt,  says,  "  Aoy  roar  hoars  before  the  junction  of  Lientenuit-aoloael  Maitland  vu 
•nfficient  lo.  have  taken  Savannsb." 

Explanatiim  of  tkt  Pla*. — 1,  Georgia  volontesrs,  under  Major  Wright  2,  Picket  of  the  TIat.  3,  FliM 
Daltalion  of  Delancej's  corps,  under  Lieateniuit-coloocl  Cruger.  4,  Georgia  mililia.  5,  Third  huulioe 
Jersey  volunleers,  uader  Liealenant-oolooel  Allen.  6,  Georgia  militia.  T,  Picket  of  the  line  and  armed 
negroes.  8,  Geoersl's  quartere;  oonvalesoenls  of  the  line.  9,  South  Carolina  Royatiits.  10,  Georgia 
mililia  and  detachment  of  the  fourth  battalion  of  (he  60lh,  Lieutenant-governor  Graham.  II,  Foorth  bat- 
talion 60tfa  dismounted  dngoons  and  South  Carolina  Royalists,  Captain  Taws.  12,  North  Carolina  Loy- 
alists, Lieatenant-colonnl  Hamilton,  Governor  Sir  James  Wright.  13,  14,  King's  rangers,  Lieoleoant-col- 
onel  Brown.  A,  Fint  ballalion  of  the  Tlst,  Major  M'Arthur.  B,  Regiment  of  Trombach.  C,  Seeood 
battalion  Delanoey's  cofps.  Lieutenant-colonel  Delnncey.  D,  New  t'ork  volunteers.  Major  Sheridiui.  E, 
Light  iufBCtry,  Major  Graham.  F,  Weiienb&ch's  regiment.  G,  Second  battalion  71st,  Major  M'Domild. 
H,  60lh  Grenadiers,  three  companies  and  one  of  marines,  Lieutenant-colonel  Glazier.  1,  North  Carolina 
Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Maittand.  The  working  of  the  aitillery  during  the  siege  was  onder  the  direeticn 
or  Captain  Charlton. 

This  map  is  copied  from  one  in  Sicdman's  History,  drawn  ander  the  direction  of  Colonel  MoDorief. 
Neither  the  French  nor  Americans  made  any  drawings,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  the  positioo*  of  Ihe 
various  purls  of  the  combined  armies  in  detail. 

The  city  extended,  at  the  time  of  (be  siege,  on  the  west  to  the  present  Jeffeiwn  Street,  on  lb*  east  to 
Lincoln  Street,  on  the  South  to  South  Broad  Street,  and  contained  six  iqaares  and  twelve  streets.  Theiv 
were  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  house*  in  the  city. 
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It  was  now  perceived  that  the  towD  mnst  be  taken  by  regular  approaches,  and  not  by 
awanlt.  To  that  end  all  energy  wa«  directed.  The  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  were 
brought  up  Trom  the  landing-place  or  the  French,  and  on  the  morning  of  (he 
■  a«pt,  ■  i^gnty-third,*  the  combined  armies  broke  ground.  The  French  frigates,  at  the 
same  time,  moved  up  to  th»  sunken  vessels  within  gunshot  of  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
British  ships  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  Night  and  day  the  besiegers 
applied  the  spade,  and  bo  vigorously  was  the  work  prosecuted,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
days  fifly-three  pieces  of  battery  oanilon  and  fourteen  mortars  were  mounted.  Prevost,  cau- 
tious and  skillful,  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  besiegers  by 
sorties,  but  reserved  all  for  the  decisive  moment.  During  the  twelve  days,  only  two  sorties 
b  Bept  at.  were  made  ;  one  under  Major  Graham, l^  and  the  other  under  Major  M'Arthur.c 
'  Sep"-  ^-  Several  were  killed  on  each  occasion,  but  the  general  operations  were  not  aflected. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  October,  the  batteries  being  all  completed  and  manned, 
B  terrible  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  British  works  and  the  town. 
Tbe  French  frigate  Truite  also  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  water.  Houses  were  shat- 
tered, some  women  and  children  were  killed  or  maimed,  and  terror  reigned  supreme.  Fam- 
ilies took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  and  in  many  a  frame  the  seeds  of  n^ortal  disease  were  plant- 
ed while  in  those  damp  abodes  during  the  siege.  There  was  no  safety  in  the  streets,  for  & 
moment.  Day  and  night  an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  fourth  until  the 
ninth ;  but,  while  many  houses  were  injured,  not  much  impression  was  made  upon  the  Brit- 
ish works.  Slowly  hut  surely  the  sappers  and  miners  approached  the  batteries  and  re- 
doubts. The  beleaguered  began  to  be  alarmed,  for  their  guns  made  very  little  impression 
upon  the  works  or  camp  of  tbe  combined  armies,  and  the  hope  that  Admiral  Byron  would 
follow  and  attack  D'Estaing's  vessels,  lying  offTybee,  faded  away. 

Another  promised  victory  wu  now  before  tbe  besiegers,  and  almost  within  their  grasp, 

when    D'Estaing  became 

impatient.     He  feared  the 

autumn    storms,  and  tbe 

British  fleet  which  rumor 

said  was  approaching.     A 

council  was  held,  and  when 

his  engineers  informed  him 

that  it  would  require  ten 

days  more   to   reach    the 

British  lines  by  trenches, 

he  informed  Lincoln  that 

V..-  o,  TH.  B.M.io„  or  T».  F»»c>.  wo«..i  the  siege  must  be  raised 

forthwith,  or  an  attempt 

be  made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.     The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  the  work 

began  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.*     To  facilitate  it,  the  abaCis  were  set 

""on  fire  that  afternoon  by  the  brave  Major  L'Enfant  and  five  men,  while  exposed  to 

heavy  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  garrison,  but  the  dampness  of  the  air  checked  the  flames, 

and  prevented  the  green  wood  from  burning. 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  the  combined  armies  moved  to  tbe  assault  in  tbe  midst  of  a  dense  fog,  and  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  all  the  batteries.*     They  advanced  in  three  columns,  the  principal  one 

'  These  remains  are  in  the  soutbeaslam  suburbs  o(  the  oilj,  aboilt  hair  way  between  the  Ne^ro  Cem- 
etery and  the  residence  of  Major  William  Bowen,  seen  loward  ibe  ~ight  of  the  picture.  The  banks  bave 
an  Bversfje  height,  from  ihe  bottom  oT  Ihe  diich,  of  abmii  live  Teal,  anJ  are  dotted  with  pines  and  chinca- 
pins  or  dwarf  oheBlnnw,  ihe  former  draped  willi  moss.  The  ground  is  an  open  common,  and  althou^rb  it 
was  mid-winter  when  I  was  there,  it  was  covered  wilh  gntn  grass,  bespangled  with  myriads  or  lillle 
flowen  of  stellar  form.     This  viev  is  from  the  direction  of  the  town  lookioR  southeast. 

*  Three  ihonsnnd  five  hundred  were  French,  a  little  more  than  six  hundred  were  American  regulars 
(chiefly  North  Carolinians),  and  about  three  hundred  were  militia  from  Cbarlealoo. 
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Storming  of  the  Spring  Hill  Redoubt  D'fistaing  Wounded.  Death  of  PuImU  and  Jaapef. 

commanded  by  D'Estaing  in  person,  assisted  by  General  Lincoln  ;  another  main  column 
by  Count  Dillon.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt*  (between  11 
and  12  on  the  right  side  of  the  map) ;  the  second  was  to  move  silently  along  the  edge  of  a 
swamp,  pass  the  redoubts  and  batteries,  and  assail  the  rear  and  weakest  point  of  the  British 
lines,  toward  the  river  on  the  east ;  the  third  column,  under  Gi^neral  Isaac  Huger,  was  to 
make  a  feigned  attack  in  front,  to  attract  attention  from  the  other  two.  Fog  and  darkness 
allowed  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  to  approach  very  near  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  before  they 
were  discovered.  Terrible  was  the  conflict  at  this  pmnt  just  as  the  day  dawned.  The 
French  column  led  to  the  assault,  and  were  confronted  by  a  blaze  of  musketry  from  the  re- 
doubt and  by  a  cross-fire  from  the  adjoining  batteries.  Whole  ranks  were  mowed  down 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  thigh  early  in  the 
action,  and  was  carried  to  his  camp.  The  Americans  pressed  forward  :  Lieutenant-colonel 
Laurens  led  the  light  troops  on  the  left  of  the  French,  while  General  M'Intosh,  with  an- 
other column,  passed  the  abatis^  and  entered  the  ditch  north  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt. 
Regardless  of  the  destructive  storm,  the  gallant  troops  leaped  the  ditch,  and  planted  the 
crescent'*  and  the  lily  upon  the  parapet.  The  gallant  and  accomplished  Maitland  command- 
ed this  right  wing  of  the  besieged,  and  was  prepared  for  a  vigorous  assault.*  His  practiced 
eye  at  once  perceived  the  peril  of  the  garrison,  if  this  lodgment  should  be  sustained.  He 
united  the  grenadiers  and  marines  nearest  the  point  of  attack,  and  ordered  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Glazier  to  lead  them  to  a  recovery  of  the  lost  ground.  Within  five  minutes  after  re- 
ceiving this  order,  Glazier,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  rushed  to  the  parapet,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  worried  ranks  of  the  assailants.  This  blow  by  fresh  and 
vigorous  men,  could  not  be  withstood.  The  standards  of  France  and  of  our  Carolina  were 
torn  down,  and  the  gallant  men  who  had  assisted  in  planting  them  there  were  pressed  from 
the  parapet  into  the  ditch,  and  driven  through  the  abatis. 

While  the  carnage  was  occurring  at  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  Huger  and  Pulaski  were 
endeavoring  to  force  the  enemy's  works  on  diflierent  sides  of  the  town  ;  Huger,  with  his  party, 
waded  almost  half  a  mile  through  rice-fields,  and  assailed  the  works  on  the  east.  They 
were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and,  after  losing  twenty-eight  men, 
retreated.  Pulaski,  at  the  same  time,  with  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  endeavored  to 
force  his  way  into  the  town  a  little  eastward  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  At  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  had  passed  the  abatis,  banner  in  hand,  and  was  pressing  forward,  when  a 
small  cannon  shot  struck  him  m  the  groin,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  first  lieutenant 
seized  the  banner,  and  for  a  few  minutes  kept  the  troops  in  action  ;  but  the  iron  hail  from 
the  seamen's  batteries  and  the  field  artillery,  traversing  the  columns  of  the  assailants  in  all 
directions,  compelled  the  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  to  yield,  and  they  retreated  to 
the  camp.  Back  through  the  smoke,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  some  of 
Pulaski's  soldiers  returned,  found  the  expiring  hero,  and  bore  him  from  the  field.  Already 
the  French  had  withdrawn,  and  the  Continentals,  under  Lincoln,  were  retreating.  At  ten 
o'clock,  after  about  five  hours*  hard  fighting,  the  combined  armies  displayed  a  white  flag, 
and  asked  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.     Prevost  granted  four  hours,  and  during  that 


*  The  Spring  Hill  redoubt  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Augusta  road  into  the  town,  on  the  western  side. 
The  buildings  of  the  rail- way  station  now  cover  its  site. 

'  The  American  standards  were  those  of  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  embroidered  and  presented 
to  them  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Elliott,  three  days  after  the  battle  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  1776,  and  were  (Wanted  by 
Lieutenants  Hume  and  Bush.  The  French  standard  was  raised  by  one  of  D'Estaing's  aids,  who,  with 
Hume  and  Bush,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded,  leaving  their  colors  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Lieutenant  Gray, 
of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  seeing  his  associates  fall,  seized  the  standards  and  kept  them  erect,  when 
he,  too,  was  prostrated  by  a  bullet.  Sergeant  Jasper,  whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter,,  sprang  forward, 
secured  the  colors,  and  had  just  fastened  them  upon  the  parapet,  when  a  rifle  ball  pierced  him,  and  he  fell 
into  the  ditch.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  soon  afterward  expired.  Just  before  he  died,  he  said  to 
Major  Horry,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our  regiment." 

*  A  sergeant  of  the  Charleston  grenadiers  deserted  during  the  night  of  the  eighth,  and  conununioated 
the  general  plan  of  attack,  to  Prevost.  This  gave  the  garrison  a  great  advantage,  for  they  strengthened 
the  points  to  be  attacked. 
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The  Siege  rdeed.  Withdrawal  of  the  combined  Armiea.  Effect  of  the  MoremeoL  Colonel  Jackaon. 

interval  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  consulted  in  relation  to  further  operations.  The  latter, 
although  his  force  was  greatly  diminished  hy  the  action  just  closed,  wished  to  continue  the 
siege  ;  but  D'Estaing,  whose  loss  had  been  heavy,  resolved  on  immediate  departure.'  The 
siege  was  raised,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth>^  the  combined  armies  with- 
drew ;  the  Americans  to  Zubley*s  Ferry,  and  the  French  to  Caustin's  Bluff,  '  °  ' 
whence  they  repaired  to  their  ships  at  Tybee.*>  Lincoln  and  his  little  army  hast-  "^Octao. 
eued  to  Charleston,  where  we  shall  meet  them  again,  besieged  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 
These  events  closed  the  campaigns  in  the  South  for  that  year.' 

The  result  of  the  siege  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  South,  and  never  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  had  such  gloom  gathered  over  the  prospects  of  the  future,  or  so  much 
real  distress  prevailed  in  Georgia.*  Toward  the  sea-board  every  semblance  of  opposition  to 
royal  poiyer  was  crushed,  and  only  in  the  interior  did  the  spirit  of  armed  resistance  appear. 
This  increased  during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  at  last  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
the  royal  forces  in  Savannah.  These  events,  sometimes  trivial  in  themselves,  but  important 
in  the  great  chain  of  circumstances,  are  related  in  detail  by  M *Call,  Stevens,  White,  and 
other  ohronicleK  of  the  state.  The  most  important  we  have  already  considered  ;  let  us 
now  glance  at  the  closing  events  of  the  war  in  Georgia. 

When  General  Greene  raised  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  Major  James  Jackson^  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Augusta.  Greene  also  ordered  a  legionary  corps 
(composed  of  part  cavalry  and  part  infantry)  to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  and  appointed  Major 
Jackson  its  colonel.  As  soon  as  it  was  organized,  Jackson  went  out  with  it  upon  active 
service. 

'  The  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  FrencK.  The  whole  British  force  in  Savannah,  including  a  few 
militia,  some  Indians,  and  three  hundred  negroes,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
lost,  in  Icilled  and  wounded,  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  and  the  Americans  four  hundred  and  fiAy- 
seven.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mait- 
land  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  disease  during  the  sie^e,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward. 

'  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Moultrie,  Stedman,  M*Call,  Lee. 

'  Indescribable  were  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  particularly  the  families  of  the  Whigs. 
The  females  were  exposed  to  daily  insults  from  the  brutal  soldiery,  and  many,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  unable  to  bear  the  indignities  heaped  upon  them,  traveled  away  on  foot,  some  of  them  even  with- 
out shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Carolinas. 

*  James  Jackson  was  born  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  on  the  twenty-fixBt  of  September,  1757.  In 
1772,  he  came  to  America,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  Savannah.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
shouldered  a  musket  and  prepared  to  resist  British  power.  He  was  active  in  repulsing  the  British  at  Sa- 
vannah in  1776.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  brigade  major  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  skirmish  when  General  Scriven  was  killed.  He  participated  in  the  defense  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Campbell,  he  was  among  those  who  fled  into  Sooth  Carolina, 
where  be  joined  General  Moultrie's  command.  While  on  his  way,  so  wretched  was  his  appearance,  that 
some  Whigs  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  him  as  a  spy.  He  was  about  to  be  executed,  when  he  was 
recogniaced  by  a  gentleman  of  reputation  from  Georgia.  Major  Jackson  was  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  in 
October,  1779.  In  August,  1780,  he  joined  Colonel  Elijah  Clark^s  command,  and  was  at  the  battle  at 
Blackstocks.  In  1781,  General  Pickens  made  Jackson  his  brigade  major,  and  his  fluent  speech  often  in- 
fused new  ardor  into  the  corps  of  that  partisan.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Augusta,  and  was  left  in  command 
of  the  garrison  after  the  expulsion  of  the  British.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  legionary  corps,  with 
which  be  did  good  service.  He  joined  Wayne  at  Ebenezer,  and  was  active  with  that  ofBcer  until  the  evac- 
uation of  Savannah  by  the  British.  The  Georgia  Legislature  gave  him  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  married  in  1785;  was  made  brigadier  in  1786;  and  in  1788  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  but  modestly  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  being  only  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  in  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  was  elected  a  major  general  in  1792,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  chiefiy  instrumental  in  framing  the  Georgia  Constitution  in  1798.  From 
that  year  till  1801,  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  when  he  again  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  l/nited 
States.  He  held  that  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1806.  He  was 
buried  about  four  miles  from  Washington  City.  Subsequently,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Con- 
gressional burial-ground.  The  inscription  upon  the  stone  which  covers  them  was  written  by  John  Ran- 
dolph,  his  personal  friend  and  admirer.  There  never  lived  a  truer  patriot  or  more  honest  man  than  Gen- 
eral James  Jnokson. 
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if  the  G«ot^a  laleta,  eaptnT«d 
Twiggi  marched  toward  tbe 
Bea-board,  preceded  by  Jack- 
con  aad  hi*  legion,  who  ikir- 
miihed  with  patroles  all  the 
way  to  Ebenezer.  Jaelnoo 
■ttempted  the  lurpriae  and 
capture  of  thegarriaoa  at  Sdd- 
hury,  but  wai  muacoesBTul, 
and  returned,  when  he  fonad 
Twiergf  leady  to  march  wett- 
ward  to  quell  the  lo^iana  and 
Tories  then  aMemhliDg  on  the 
frontier.  TwiggihaltedatAu- 
gusta  on  leambg  th&t  Piek- 
ens  had  marched  on 
r  ,^^  the  lame  er-  •jutarr 
^2i/ Toa^.*  That  '™*^ 
hrave  partisan  ehat- 
tised  the  Indian*  ae- 


Opentim*  of  CapCiibi  BowsU. 

During  the  apring  of  1781,  Captain  Howell,  the  Hyli 
several  British  veisela  lying  in 
the  bay*  and  the  mouth*  of 
the  rivers  on  the  coast,  and 
finally  compelled  all  that  es- 
caped to  take  refuge  in  the 
Savannah.     Military  matter* 
in  Georgia  were   very  quiet 
during  that  summer ;  hut  in 
the    autumn,   the    volunteer* 
collecled   by   Colonel   Twiggs 
and  hi*  aisocistei  became  so 
nnmerouB,  that  be  determined 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Brit- 
ish outposts,  and  confine  them 
within  their  lines  at 
Savannah,  until  the 
arrival     of    General 
Wayne,  then  march- 
ing from  the  North. 

verely.  Every  village  and  settlement  eastward  of  the  mountain*  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
nothing  hut  a  heavy  fall  of  anew  prevented  hi*  cnwsing  the  great  hill*  and  spreailing  de*- 
oUtion  over  &  wide  extent  of  country. 

General  Wayne  arrived  early  in  February,  b  and  eslahtished  his  bead-quarters  at 
Ebenezer.  His  force  was  inferior  to  thkt  of  the  British  in  Savannah,  then  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Alurrtl 
Clarke,'  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
^  himself  with  petty  warfare  upon  out- 
posts and  foraging  parlies,  while  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attack  Savannah  at  night.  Fearing  this,  Clarke  summoned  his  de- 
tachments to  the  city,  to  man  the  extensive  fortifications.  They  came  with  provisions  plun- 
dered from  the  inhabitants,  and  applying  the  torch  on  the  way,  left  a  broad  track  of  dw- 
o  I  at  ion  behind  them. 

General  Clarke,  perceiving  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Republicans,  and  that  he  wa* 
likely  to  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  lines,  sent  for  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kee* to  come  in  a  body  to  bis  relief.  They  were  yet  smarting  under  the  chastisement  of 
Pickens,  and  hesitated.  A  party  sent  out  to  keep  a  way  open  to  the  city  were  attacked  by 
Major  Jackson.  Colonel  Brown  was  sent  to  their  aid.  He  wsi  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Wayne,  af\er  a  severe  skirmish, but  heretreated  by  by-paths  in  safely  to  Savannah. 

Oq  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  of  June,=  three  hundred  Creek  Indians,  led  bj- 
Guriitenigo,  a  powerful  warrior,  approached  Wayne's  encampment.     He  intended 
to  fall  upon  the  American  pickets,  bat  ignorantly  attacked  tbe  main  body  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning, "1      The  infantry  seized  their  arm*  ;   the  artillery  hastened  to  their 
guns.     Wayne  was  at  a  house  a  short  distance  from  camp,  when  intelligence  came 
that  the  whole  British  force  from  Savannah  wa*  upon  him.     He  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
rode  to  the  aroused  camp,  and  shouting,  "Death  or  Victory  !"  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.     At 
that  moment  his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him,  and  be  saw  his  cannons  seized  by  the  sav- 
ages.     With  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  Parker's  infantry,  he  led  to  the  recapture  of  his 
iield-pieoes.     A  terrible  struggle  ensued.     Tomahawk  and  rifle  were  powerless  against  bay- 
onets, and  Guristersigo  and  *eTenteen  of  his  chief  warrior*  and  white  guidea  were  slain.     Tbe 
Indians  fled  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall,  leaving  behind  them  one  hundred  and  seren- 


'  Gsneral  Clarke  was  governor  <A  Csnada  in  ISOT. 
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teen  pacli-horaes  loadei]  with  peltry.  Wayns  pursued  the  fugilivea  far  into  the  forest,  cap- 
tured twelve  of  them,  and  at  sunrise  tbey  were  ihot.  The  Americ&na  lost  paly  four  killed 
and  eight  wounded. 

In  September,'  Pickens,  and  Clarke  again  ohasliKd  the  Indians,  and  completely 
■abdued  them.      Tired  of  the  conflict,  and  fearful  of  the  scourge  which  Pickeaa  still 
held  in  his  hand,  they  gladly  made  a  treaty  by  which  all  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Indiani 
south  of  the  Savannah  River  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochie  were  surrendered  to  the  Stat* 
of  Georgia,  as  the  price  of  peace.    •This  established  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  ot 
Georgia  and  the  Indian  domain. 

Early  in  1782,  the  British  Parliament,  perceiving  the  futility  ofatlempts  hitherto  to  tub- 
due  the  Americana,  now  began  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  and  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  astablithment  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
npon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  former.  On  the  fourth  of  March,''  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  peace,  and  active  hostilities  ceased. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  July 
the  British  army  evacuated  it,  afler  an  occupation  of  three  years  and  a  half.  Wayne,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,  appointed  him  to  ■•  receive  the  keys 
of  Savannah  from  a  committee  of  British  officers."  He  performed  the  service  with  dig- 
nity, and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army  entered  Savannah,  when  royal  power  ceased 
in  Georgia  forever.'  A  few  d^y*  al\erward.  Colonel  Posey,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans,  marched  to  join  Greene  in  South  Carolina.  Wayne  soon  followed  with  the  re- 
mainder; hostilities  ceased,'  and  the  beams  of  peace  shed  their  mild  radiance  over  the  des- 
olated state,  and  gave  promise  of  that  glorbiu  day  of  prosperity  and  repose  which  speedily 
followed. 

Governor  Martin  called  a  sjwoial  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  Savannah. ■=  about  three  weeks  af\-  ^ 
er  the  evacuation.     They  assembled  in  the   '   "'" 
house  of  General  M'lntosh,  which  is  yet  (18S2)  stand- 
ing on  South  Broad  Street,  between  Drayton  and  Aber- 
"  com  Streets.     The  session  was  short,  but  marked  by  de- 
cision and  energy.     On  the  first  Monday  in  January 
_  following,  the  constitutional  session  commanced  at  the 
'  same  place.     Every  branch  of  the  new  government  was 
speedily  organized,  and  the  free  and  independent  State 
Dwituwo  or  anniAL  M'Ibtoib."       „f  Georgia  began  its  career.' 

'  Between  Ibe  tvelftti  and  the  (wenty-Afth  ot  Jaty,  scTsn  thoasond  persons,  ocoonling  10  British  accounts, 
lell  Savannah,  consislini;  ol  twelve  hundml  BrilJsb  regulars  and  LoyaliBti,  five  hnadred  women  and  ohil- 
dren,  three  handred  Indians,  and  Ave  thoasand  rngmm.  Governor  Wrighl,  and  some  of  [he  civil  and  mil- 
itary officers,  wenl  (□  Charleaton  ;  General  Clarke  and  part  of  ihe  British  regulars  to  New  York  ;  Colonel 
Brown's  rangers  and  Ihe  Indiana  to  St.  Augnetlne  ;  and  the  remainder,  under  convoy  of  the  Ztbrn  frigafa, 
the  VMuTi  aloop  of  war,  and  other  armed  vessels,  to  the  West  Indira.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  seven 
eighths  of  the  slaves  in  Georgia  were  carried  olT  now,  and  on  previous  oooosions,  by  the  British. 

*  Colonel  Jackson  had  a  skirmish  with  some  forees  on  Skldaway  Island,  below  Savannah,  on  Ibe  twentj- 
Snh  or  July,  and  this  was  Ihe  last  lought  bstlle  Tor  independence,  in  Georgia. 

'  This  honse  is  the  third  eaalword  from  Drayton  Street,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  brisk  honse  in  Sa- 
vannah. Brood  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  a  noble  avenue,  shaded  by  fbor  rows  ot  Fnde-of- India- 
Trees. 

*  Lyman  Hall,  one  oT  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  vraa  chosen  governor  in  January, 
1784 ;  George  Walton,  chief  justice ;  SamusI  Stirb,  attorney  general ;  John  Milton,  secretary  of  state ; 
John  Martin,  treaeorer ;  and  Richard  Call,  sarveyor  general. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HERE  are  but  few  remains  of  Revolutionary  localitiei  about  Savannah. 
The  city  haa  spread  out  over  all  the  Britiah  works  ;   and  where  their  bat- 
teries, redoubts,  ramparts,  and  ditches  were  constructed,  public  squares  are 
laid  out  and  adorned  with  trees,  or  houses  and  stores  cover  the  earth.      Not 
so  with  the  works  constructed  by  the  French  engineers  during  the  siege  in 
the  autumn  of  1779.     Although  the  regular  forms  are  eflaced,  yet  the 
mounds  and  ditches  may  be  traced  many  rods  near  the  margin  of  the  swamp 
southeast  of  the  city.     These  I  visited  early  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
in  Savannah,  afler  an  instructive  interview  with  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Niuoll.  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the   several  historical  localities  in  and  near  the  city.      Their 
present  appearance  and  description  are  delineated  on  page  737.      After  sketching  General 
M-Intosh'i  house,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  I  procured  a  saddle-horse  and  rode  out  to 
"  Jasper's  Spring,"  a  placa  famous  aa  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit,  which  has  been  the  theme 
of  history  and  song.'      It  is  near  the  Augusta  road, 
two  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the  city.     The 
day  WBi  very  warm.     The  gardens  were  garnished 
with  flowera  ;  the  orange-lreea  were  blooming;  blos- 
soms covered  the  peach-trees,  and  insects  were  sport- 
ing in  the  sunbeams. 

Jasper's  Spring  is  just  within  the  edge  ofk  forest 
,  of  oaks  and  gums,  and  is  remarkable  only  on  account 
of  its  historical  associations.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  spot  partially  covered  with  underwood,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  road,  and  its  area  is  mark- 
ed by  the  circumference  of  a  sunken  barrel.  Being 
the  only  fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  vicinity,  it  is 
Vaw  »T  Jural'!  artir.u.  resorted  to  daily  by  travelers  upon  the  road.     One 

>  We  have  already  met  Sergeant  William  Jasper  while  securing  the  Carolina  flags  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  Spring  Hiti  redaiil>t  at  Savaanah  (see  page  738),  and  there  sealing  hia  patriotism  with  bis  lire's 
blood.  Jasper  was  one,  of  (be  bravest  of  Ibe  brava.  After  bis  exploit*  at  Fort  Moaltrie,  Tbich  we  sbatl 
consider  hereafter,  bia  oommander,  (general  Moultrie,  gave  him  a  sort  of  roving  commiisioa,  certain  that  lie 
would  always  be  usefully  employe^l.  Jasper  belonged  to  the  second  Sootb  Carolina  regiment,  and  was 
privileged  to  select  from  his  corps  such  men  ai  he  pleased  (o  accompany  bim  in  bia  enterprise).  Braverj 
ind  bumsnitj  were  bis  obief  characteristics,  nnd  while  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  conntiy,  he  never 
,njared  an  enemy  unneaessarily.  While  ont  upon  one  of  bia  excursions,  when  the  British  haJ  a  camp  at 
Sbeneier,  all  the  sympatbies  of  bis  heart  were  arouaed  by  the  distress  of  a  Mra.  Janes,  whose  busbaod,  an 
American  by  birth,  was  confined  in  irona  for  deserting  the  royal  cause  after  taking  a  protection.  She  felt 
certain  that  he  would  be  banged,  for,  with  others,  be  was  to  be  taken  to  Savannah  for  that  purpose  the  oeit 
morning.  Jasper  and  tiia  only  com  pan  I  an  (Sergeant  Newton]  resolved  to  rescue  Jones  and  hia  fellow-pris- 
oners. Concealing  themselves  in  the  thick  buahea  near  the  spring  (at  which  they  doubted  not  the  guard 
of  eight  men  would  halt),  they  awaited  their  approach.  As  expected,  the  guard  baited  to  drink.  Only 
iwo  of  them  remained  with  the  priaonera,  while  the  others,  leaning  their  muskets  against  a  tree,  went  to 
the  spring.  Jasper  and  bia  coiupanion  then  lei^Md  from  their  oonceahnent,  seized  two  of  the  gnna,  dwt 
4be  two  sentinels,  and  took  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  musketa.  Tbe  guards,  unarmed,  were  pow- 
erless, and  surrendered.  The  irons  were  knocked  off  tbe  wrists  of  the  pnaoaera,  muskets  were  placed  in 
tbeir  bands,  and  the  onslodians  of  Jones  and  bta  fellow-patriota  were  taken  to  the  Araerioan  caiup  at  Parys- 
bnrg  the  neit  morning,  tbemselvea  prisoners  of  war.  Jones  was  restored  to  bia  wife,  child,  and  country, 
and  for  that  noble  deed  po#lerity  blesses  tbe  name  of  Sergeant  Jasper.  That  name  la  indelibly  written  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  the  people  of  Savannah  have  perpetuated  it  by  bestowing  it  upon  one  of  the  beau. 
titol  squares  of  their  city. 
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of  them,  a  wagoner,  eame,  knelt,  and  qnafled  when  I  opened  my  port-folio,  and,  ai  he  arow 
from  ihe  ipring  I  sketched  him,  ae  seen  in  the  preceding  picture.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
event  which  make*  it  lamom. 

-  After  liDgering  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  apring,  I  relumed  to  Savannah- 
A  slight  hazineM  l^'gan  to  ovenpread  the  iky,  which  deepened  toward  evening,  and  de- 
Ecended  in  gentle  rain  when  I  left  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  steam-packet  for  Charles- 
toD.  We  pasied  the  lights  at  Fort  PuUiki  at  half  past  eight,  and  an  hour  later  glided  by 
the  beacons  of  Tybeo  and  breasted  the  rising  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Like  Yellow  Pluih,  I 
BOOH  discovered  the  "  use  of  basins,"  and  at  an  early  hour  turned  into  my  berth  to  prevent 
A  a  turning  out  of  my  supper.  During  the  night  we  passed  through  Port  Royal  entrance, 
touched  at  Beaufort,  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  channel  between  Ladies'  and  St.  Helena  Isl- 
ands, and  at  daylight  emerged  again  into  the  Atlantic  through  St,  Helena's  Sound.  The 
'  breeze  was  hourly  stifTening,  and  every  "  landlahber"  on  board  preferred  the  berth  to  break- 
fast, until  we  approached  Charleston  bar,  when  the  wind  died  away,  the  sun  gleamed 
through  the  breaking  clouds,  and  upon  the  bosom  of  long,  heaving  swells,  we  were  wafted 
into  Charleston  harbor.  We  landed  at  one  o'clock,  dined  at  two,  and  at  three  I  called 
upon  the  Reverend  Samuel  Smythe,  D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introdaction,  with  whom  I  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  visiting  places  of  interest  upon  the  bank*  of  the  Cooper 
Hiver,  above  the  city.  To  the  kind  courtesy  of  Dr.  Smythe  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  interest,  pleasure,  and  prolit.Df  my  visit  tt  Charleston  and  vicinity. 

Here,  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
accomplished,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  history. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (page  xxxii.),  I  have  referred  to  the  first  attempt  at 
permanent  settlement  on  South  Carolina  soil,  and  the  result.  As  it  wfs  only  an  attempt, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  does  not  illustrate  the  growth  of  popular  liberty,  except  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  the  Huguenots  (those  first  emigrants)  had  influence  in  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  people  in  after  years,  we  will  not  stop  to  ennuder  the  details,  but  pass  on  to 
the  period  of  permanent  lettlemenla. 

For  a  hundred  years  afier  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  in  South  Carolina  was  made, 
no  selllementa  were  undertaken,  and  no  while  man  walked  in  her  foTestl,  except  a  few 
Spaniards,  who  penetrated  the  wifilemess  from  St.  Augustine  in  search  of  a  fancied  region 
of  gold.  At  length  the  English,  who  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  vicin- 
ity, turned  iheir  attention  to  more  southerly  regions. 

In  January,  1 670,  two  ships,  with  materials  for  a  permanent  settlement,  sailed  from  En- 
gland, under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously  visited  and  explored  the 
South  Carolina  coast.     He  entered  Fort  Royal,  planted 
his  colony  upon  Beaufort,  and  soon  afterward  died  there. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  of  the  Northern  ' 
colony,  was  then  extended  over  this  settlement,  and  in 
1671  he  was  chosen  their  governor.     The  people  were 
eauly  induced,  "  for  the  convenience  of  paalurage  and 
tillage,"  to  remove  to  the  south  hank  of  the  Ashley 
River,  further  north,  and  there  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  old  Charlestown'  (at  present  called  Old  Town,  or  the 
'.  Landing) ;  and  there  was  planted  the  first  fruitful  seed 

of  the  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina.*     The 
colony,  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  was  called  the  Carteret  County  Colony'     Nine  years  eflerward,  the  tet- 
1^         tiers  abandoned  this  spot,  and  upon  Oyster  Point,  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

'  There  were  about  Rlty  families  who  went  from  the  Port  Royal  settlement  to  Ihe  Ashley  RiTcr,  and 
aboat  tbe  same  namber  from  Ihe  Northern  colony  acoompanied  Governor  Yeainani  thither. 
^.  ■  Govenior  Yeamans  caused  a  number  of  African  ilarei  to  be  brought  from  Barbadoes,  and  is  tb*  jesr 

V.  1S73  the  slavr  system  in  Soalb  Carolina  was  eommenced 
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Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers*  (so  called  in  compliment  to  Ashley  Cooper,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes^ 
bury),  a  place  more  eligible  for  commercial  pursuits,  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charles^ 
ton,*  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  built  thirty  houses.'  The  city  retailed  its  orig- 
inal name  of  Charles  Toton  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  called  Charleston. 
The  general  early  history  of  South  Carolina  we  have  already  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  North  State ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  a  few  particular  points  to  notice  in  its 
progress  prior  to  the  separation  in  1729. 

The  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  freedom  which  then  prevailed  made  South  Carolina 
a  chosen  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  discontented  of  all  lands.  Several  Dutch  fam- 
ilies of  New  York  went  to  South  Carolina  when  that  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish, and  settled  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ashley,  near  the  English  colony,  from  whence 
they  spread  over  the  state,  and  were  joined  by  many  from  *'  fader-land."  In  1679,  Charles 
the  Second  sent  quite  a  number  of  French  Protestant  refugees  (Huguenots)  thither ;  and 
when,  in  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (see  page  386,  volume  i.)  was  revoked,  large  nuroben 
of  the  Huguenots  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sought  refuge  in  South  Carolina  from  the  fires 
of  persecution  about  to  be  relighted  in  France.  Ten  years  later,  ^  a  colony  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  from  Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  almost  to  iti 
head,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  the  present  parish  of  St.  Greorge,  Dorchester. 
This  was  a  village  of  considerable  note  during  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  now  deserted,  and 
little  remains  of  the  past  but  the  primitive  church  and  the  graves  around  it. 

Under  various  leaders,  men  of  every  creed  and  of  various  countries  went  to  South  Car- 
olina ;  "  and  the  Santee,  the  Congaree,  the  Wateree,  and  the  Edisto  now  listened  to  the 
strange  voices  of  several  nations,  who  in  the  Old  World  had  scarcely  known  each  other, 
except  as  foes.  There,  for  a  while,  they  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  natives.  The 
French  Huguenot  and  the  German  Palatine  smoked  their  pipes  in  amity  with  the  Wato 
and  the  Serattee ;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  became  familiar 
to  the  wandering  eyes  of  the  fearless  warriors  along  the  Congaree.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore a  French  violinist  had  opened  a  school  for  dancing  among  the  Indians  on  the  Santee 
River."' 

For  some  time  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  bounty  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  subsistence,  and  the  calls  of  this  dependence  being  generally  answered,  idle  and 
improvident  habits  were  begotten,  highly  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  &  new  state.  The 
proprietors  perceived  the  bad  tendency  of  such  indulgence,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  colonists 
declared  that  they  would  **  no  longer  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  without  expectation 
or  demand  of  any  return."  This  resolve,  so  unkind  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Carohnians, 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  colonists.  Ultimately  the  people,  compelled  to  work  or  starve— to 
be  provident  or  to  be  beggars— -turned  to  their  own  resources,  and  their  development  began. 
Independence  of  action  begat  independence  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  this  first  broken 
fallow,  turned  up  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  and  shower  of  free  civil,  political  and 
religious  life,  the  seed  of  Republican  liberty,  which  subsequently  bore  such  generous  fmit  in 
the  Carolinas,  was  planted  and  took  firm  root. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  and  the  privations  always  attendant 
upon  first  settlement,  the  Carolinians  were  soon  called  upon  to  resist  powerful  foes — the  In- 
dian tribes  upon  whose  hunting-grounds  they  were  settling.  These  difficulties  have  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  red  men  were  hardly  quieted  before  internal  trooblei 
menaced  the  colony  with  a  more  terrible  blow.     Food  had  become  scarce,  discontents  were 

*■  The  Indian  name  for  the  Ashley  was  iTc-a-woA  ;  for  the  Cooper,  E-ti-wan,  The  city  has  a  fine  shel- 
tered harbor,  with  the  sea  six  miles  distant. 

'  The  city  of  Charleston  was  laid  out  in  1680  by  John  Cnlp^pper,  who  had  been  surveyor  general  of 
the  Northern  colony  of  the  Carolines,  bat  was  then  a  fugitive,  on  account  of  his  participatioo  in  an  insar- 
rectionary  movement  there.  The  streets  were  laid  out  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  site  was  com- 
pletely inclosed  with  a  line  of  fortifications.  A  plan  of  these  fortifications,  and  of  the  city  at  that  time,  is 
published  in  Johnson's  Draditiont  and  Jteminiicencti  of  thi  Revolutum^  page  3. 

'  Sinun's  Hutory  of  South  CarMna,  page  64. 
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heard  on  every  side,  and  an  insurrectionary  movement  occurred.  The  rebellion  was  prompt- 
ly suppressed,  and  some  supplies  just  then  arriving  from  England  with  some  new  settlers, 
the  people  were  quieted  and  became  loyal.  This  difficulty  had  just  passed  by,  when  the 
Spaniards  menaced  the  Eoglish,  and  ships  of  war  with  land  troops  appeared.  Before  their 
arrival,  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  for  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war  reached  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Grovernor  Yeamans  at  once  acted  on  the  ofiens- 
ive,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  back  to  St.  Augustine. 

Yeamans  left  the  colony  in  1674,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  West,  a  man  of  repub* 
lican  tendencies.  He  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony  together  in  convention  at  Charles* 
ton  to  make  laws  for  their  government.  This  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  convened 
in  South  Carolina.  It  might  have  been  an  auspicious  event,  had  not  the  jarring  interests 
of  classes  and  creeds,  there  represented,  produced  discord  and  confusion.  Cavaliers  and  Pu- 
ritans, Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  each  strenuous  for  the  prevalence  of  their  respective 
opinions,  presented,  in  this  first  attempt  at  representative  legislation,  powerful  arguments  in 
favor  of  absolutism.  Auarchy  prevailed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  in  Charleston, 
the  Stono  Indians  swept  along  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  and  plundered  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  numerous  cattle.  The  inhabitants  armed  themselves,  defeated  the  Stonos 
in  several  skirmishes,  took  many  of  them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  other  obstinate  conflicts,  the  Stonos  were  subdued  and  almost  ex- 
terminated. They  have  never  had  a  tribal  existence  since,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
have  no  living  representative  upon  the  earth. 

A  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  Charleston  in  1682,  and  enacted  laws  for  the  civil  and 
military  operations  of  the  colony.  The  spirit  of  freedom  had  begun  to  work  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  when  the  collection  of  rents,  the  great  cause  of  discontent  in  the  Northern 
colony,  was  pressed,  they  rebelled.  The  public  records  were  seized,  and  the  Assembly,  as- 
suming the  functions  of  government,  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province.  The  gov- 
ernor (Colleton)  declared  martial  law.  The  exasperated  people  clamored  for  his  impeach- 
ment. The  Assembly  complied,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  province.  Turbulence  and 
misrule  continued  until  the  scheme  of  government  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  was  abandoned ; 
a  better  day  then  dawned.  John  Archdale,  the  good  Quaker,  came,  and  hit  policy  was  like 
oil  poured  upon  troubled  waters.  Only  one  great  difficulty  remained — ^the  troubles  arising 
from  the  antipathy  of  the  English  to  the  French.  The  general  excellence  of  character  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  soon  disarmed  prejudices ;  their  political  disabilities  were  removed ;  they 
were  no  longer  excluded  from  participation  in  governmental  afiairs,  and  the  last  fountain 
of  disquietude  was  dried  up.  During  the  whole  of  Archdale*s  administration,  and  that  of 
Blake,  his  successor,  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed. . 

James  Moore  succeeded- Blake  in  1700.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  in  1702,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  A  subsequent  expedition  against  the 
Apalaohian  Indians,  undertaken  by  Moore,  -has  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Nathaniel  Johnson^  a  pliant  servant  of  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors,  succeeded 
Moore  in  1703,  and,  pursuant  to  a  plan  long  cherished  by  that  nobleman  and  his  friends,  he 
proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  This  was  the  first 
budding  of  religious  intolerance  there.  The  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  and  sufiered  other  disabilities.  They  laid  (heir  grievances  before  the  English 
Parliament.  There  they  received,  encouragement,  and  the  law  of  disfranchisement  was 
soon  repealed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  but  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  remained 
the  established  form  of  religion  in  the  province  until  the  Revolution. 

England  was  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Her  enemies  coalesced,  and  joined 
in  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina  in  1706.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  came  from 
Havana  and  appeared  befi>re  Charleston.  The  governor  called  upon  the  people  to  repel 
the  invaders,  and  they  cheerfully  responded.  The  Invading  troops  were  compelled  to  fly  to 
their  ships,  and  these,  in  turn,  being  attacked  by  some  vessels  which  had  been  speedily 
armed  in  the  harbor,  retreated  in  haste  acress  the  bar,  and  departed.     This  was  the  first 
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naval  victory  of  the  South  Carolinians.     Of  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy,  almost  three 
hundred  were  killed  or  taken  pnsoners. 

In  1710  a  speck  of  civil  war  appeared  in  Charleston,  when  two  claimants  to  the  office 
of  acting  governor,  on  the  death  of  Tynte,  the  successor  of  Johnson,  disputed  for  the  honor. 
A  compromise  was  effected,  by  referring  the  case  to  the  proprietors  for  a  decision.  They 
wisely  discarded  both  candidates,  and  appointed  Charles  Craven,  brother  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, governor  of  the  province.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  prospered,  settle- 
ments extended,  and  the  power  of  a  dangerous  Indian  confederacy  against  the  Carolinas  was 
effectually  broken.' 

Craven  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  former  governor, >•  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  a  revolution  occurred  in  South  Carolina  which  changed  the 
government  from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  one.  The  remote  causes  of  this  change  may  be 
found  in  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  government  responsible  only 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprices,  avarice,  and  inefficiency  of  a  Board  of 
Control  coQnposed  of  private  individuals,  intent  only  upon  personal  gain.  The  immediate 
and  ostensible  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  Indian  war  so  promptly  suppressed  by  Governor  Craven  ;  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  enforced  the  collection  of  rents.  The  people  looked  to  the  crown  for  relief,  aid, 
and  protection.  A  scheme  for  a  revolution  was  secretly  planned,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  1719,  Governor  Johnson  was  deposed.  The  people  proceeded  to  elect  James 
Moore  governor.  The  militia,  on  whom  Johnson  looked  for  aid,  were  against  him,  and  find- 
ing himself  entirely  unsupported,  he  withdrew  to  his  plantation.  Moore  was  proclaimed 
governor  of  the  province  in  the  king's  name,  and  royal  authority  was  established.  During 
the  administration  of  Francis  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Moore,  and  that  of  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton,  acting  governor,  little  of  political  importance  occurred  in  relation  to  the  colony,  ex- 
cept the  legal  disputes  in  England  concerning  the  rights  of  the  proprietors.  These  were 
finally  settled  in  1729,  by  a  royal  purchase  of  both  colonies  (see  page  562)  from  the  pro* 
prietors,  and  during  that  year  North  and  South  Carolina  became  separate  royal  provinces. 
The  colony  was  now  very  prosperous,  and  from  the  period  of  the  separation  until  the 
Revolution,  nothing  occurred  to  impede  its  general  progress  but  the  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians, detailed  in  preceding  chapters,  and  difficulties  with  the  Spaniards.  Soon  all  alarm 
on  account  of  the  latter  subsided,  for  Oglethorpe  had  established  a  barrier  on  the  Southern 
border,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Georgia,  and  preparing  means  for 
keeping  the  Spaniards  south  of  the  St.  John's.  When  this  barrier  was  made  secure,  the 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  accomplished,  the  war  ^yith  France  ended,  and  universal  peace 
reigned  in  the  Carolinas.  Emigration  flowed  thither  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  Immi- 
grants came  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Up  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Edisto,  and  Savannah 
Rivers,  settlements  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  ax  and  the  plow  were  plying  with  mighty 
energy  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wateree,  the  Broad,  and  the  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  trib- 
utaries." At  one  time  six  hundred  German  settlers  came  in  a  body  ;  and  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  such  numbers  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  (Scotch-Irish  chiefly)  departed  for 
Carolina  that  the  depopulation  of  whole  districts  was  menaced.  Immigrants  came,  too, 
from  the  other  colonies.  Wjthin  a  single  year,^  more  than  a  thousand  families  with 
their  effects — their  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses — crossed  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Eastern 
settlements,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  bosom  of  Carolina.     Far  removed  from  the  po- 

*  See  page  562. 

'Trevious  to  this  period,  some  important  settlements  were  made.  Between  the  years  1730  and  1740, 
an  Irish  settlement  was  planted  near  the  Santee,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Williamsburg  township. 
At  the  same  time,  some  Swiss  emigrants,  under  John  Pury,  settled  upon  the  northeast  side  of  the  Savan- 
nah, and  founded  the  village  of  Purysburg.  From  1748  to  1755,  great  itambers  of  Palatines  (German.^) 
were  introduced,  and  settled  Orangeburgh  and  other  places  upon  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  in  1745,  many  Scotch  Highlanders  came  over.  Some  of  them  settled  in  South  Carolina, 
but  a  larger  portion  located  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville))  in  North  Carolina.  The  greatest  influx  of  se*- 
«4cment  was  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
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litical  power  they  had  heen  taught  to  reverence,  they  soon  hecame  alienated.  They  felt 
neither  the  favors  nor  the  oppressions  of  government,  and  in  the  free  wilderness  their  minds 
and  hearts  became  schooled  in  that  sturdy  independence  which  developed  bold  and  ener- 
getic action  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

While  the  people  of  New  England  were  murmuring  because  of  Writs  of  Assistance  and 
other  grievances,  the  Carolinians  were  not  indifferent  listeners,  especially  those  upon  the  sea- 
board ;  and  before  the  Stamp  Act  lighted  the  flame  of  general  indignation  in  America,  lead- 
ing men  in  South  Carolina  were  freely  discussing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  colony, 
and  saw  in  day-dreams  a  mighty  empire  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Pe- 
nobscot to  the  St.  John's.  Already  their  representatives  had  quarreled  with  the  governor 
(William  Boone),  because  he  had  presumed  to  touch,  with  official  hands,  one  of  their  dearest 
privileges  (the  elective  franchise),  and  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  him.  In  these  dis- 
putes, Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
the  Rutledges,  and  other  stanch  patriots  in  the  stormy  strife  ten  years  later,  were  engaged. 
A  spirit  of  resistance  was  then  aroused,  which  brought  Soiith  Carolina  early  into  the  arena 
of  conflict  when  the  war  began. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
did  not  wait  to  consult  the  opinions  of  those  of  other  colonies,  but  immediately  passed  a  se- 
ries of  condemnatory  resolves.  When,  soon  aflerward,  the  proposition  for  a  Colonial  Con- 
gress came  from  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ridiculed  it,*  others  thought  the 
scheme  chimerical,  yet  a  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  delegates  were  appointed 
to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  which  was  held  at  New  York.»  October? 
The  iniquitous  character  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  freely  discussed  by  the  Caroli-  1763. 
nians,  and  as  the  day  approached^  when  it  was  to  go  into  operation,  the  peo-  ^  Korcmbcr  i. 
pie  became  more  and  more  determined  to  resist  it.  When  the  stamps  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton, no  man  was  found  willing  to  act  as  distributor,  and  Governor  William  Bull  (who  had 
succeeded  Boone)  ordered  thern  to  be  placed  in  Fort  Johnson,  a  strong  fortress  on  James's 
Island,  then  garrisoned  by  a  very  small  force.  When  the  place  of  deposit  became  known, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  who  had  secretly  organized,  went  down  to  the  fort  at 
midnight,  in  open  boats,  to  destroy  the  stamps.  They  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison, 
loaded  the  cannons,  hoisted  a  flag,  and  at  sunrise  proclaimed  open  defiance  of  the  power  of 
the  governor.  The  captain  of  the  armed  ship  which  brought  the  stamps  opened  a  parley 
with  the  insurgents,  and  agreed  to  take  away  the  obnoxious  articles,  and  **  not  land  them 
elsewhere  in  America."'  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  city.  So  uni- 
versal was  the  opposition  to  the  Act,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  men  concerned 
in  this  overt  act  of  treason. 

^  *'  If  you  agree  to  the  proposition  of  composing  a  Congress  from  the  different  British  colonies,'^  said  the 
member,  "  what  sort  of  a  dish  will  you  make.  New  England  will  throw  in  fish  and  onions ;  the  Middle 
States  flax-seed  and  flour ;  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  add  tobacco ;  North  Carolina  pitch,  tar,  and  tur« 
pentine ;  South  Carolina  rice  and  indigo ;  and  Georgia  will  sprinkle  the  whole  composition  with  saw-dust. 
Sach  an  absurd  jumble  will  you  make  if  yon  attempt  to  form  a  nnion  among  such  discordant  materials  as 
the  thirteen  British  provinces. ''  A  shrewd  country  member  replied,  *^  I  would  not  choose  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  objection  for  my  cook,  bat,  nevertheless,  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  if  the  colonies  pro- 
ceed judiciously  in  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  Continental  Congress,  they  would  prepare  a  dish  fit  to 
be  presented  to  any  crowned  head  in  Europe." — Ramtay, 

'  In  a  letter  from  Charleston,  published  in  Wey man's  New  York  Gazette,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  October  a  gallows  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  Broad  Street,  where  Church 
Street  intersects  (then  the  central  part  of  the  town),  on  which  were  suspended  an  efligy  representing  a 
stamp  distributor,  and  another  to  impersonate  the  devil.  Near  by  was  suspended  a  hoot  (Lord  Bute),  with 
a  head  upon  it,  covered  by  a  blue  Scotch  bonnet.  To  these  eflij^ies  labels  were  aflixed.  Upon  one  was 
the  warning,  "  Whoever  shall  dare  to  pull  down  these  effigies  had  better  been  bom  with  a  mill-stone  about 
his  neck,  and  cast  into  the  sea."  At  evening  they  were  taken  down,  and  paraded  through  the  street  by 
about  two  thousand  persons,  until  they  came  to  the  house  of  George  Saxby,  in  Tnidd  Street,  an  appointed 
stamp  distributor,  where  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  injured  his  windows  and  other  portions  of  bis  housei 
to  *'  the  value  of  five  pounds  sterling."  No  other  riotous  feelings  were  manifested.  Nine  days  afterward, 
Saxby  and  Caleb  Lloyd  made  oath  at  Fort  Johnson  that  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
stamps. 
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Under  a  wide-Bpreading  live  oak,  a  little  north  of  the  residence  of  Christopher  Gadsden — 
the  Samuel  Adams  of  South  Carolina^the  patriots  used  to  assemble  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1765.  and  also  the  following  summer,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 
There  they  discussed  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  From  this  circunistance  the  green 
oak  was  called,  like  the  great  elm  in  Boston,  Liberty  Tree,*  There  Gadsden  assembled 
some  of  his  political  friends  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  and,  while  bon- 
fires were  blazing,  cannons  were  pealing  for  joy,  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was 
voting  a  statue  in  honor  of  Pitt,"  he  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  mere  show  of 
justice.*  His  keen  perception  comprehended  the  Declaratory  Act  in  all  its  deformity,  and 
while  others  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  king  and  Parliament,  he  ceaaed  not  to  proclaim 
the  whole  proceeding  a  deceptive  and  wicked  scheme  to  lull  the  Americans  into  a  dangerous 
inactivity.  And  more  ,  «  ^  claimed,  and  generally  believed  in  South  Carolina,  that  under 
Liberty  Tree  Christopher  Gadsden  first  spoke  of  American  Independence.  How  early  is  not 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  as  early  as  1764.^ 

The  people  of  Charleston  cheerfully  signed  non -importation  agreements  in  1769  and 

^  This  tree  stood  within  the  square  now  bounded  by  Charlotte,  Washington,  Boondary,  and  Alexander 
mreets.  This  continaed  to  be  the  favorite  meeting-place  until  the  Revolution  was  in  full  progress.  Be- 
neath that  tree  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  read  to  the  assembled  people  of  Charleston.  Its 
history  and  associations  were  hateful  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  in  1780,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  fire  lighted  over  the  stump  by  piling  iu 
branches  around  it.  Many  cane  heads  were  made  from  the  remains  of  the  stump  in  after  years.  A  part 
of  it  was  sawed  into  thin  boards  and  made  into  a  neat  ballot-box,  and  presented  to  the  ^'  '76  Aasociation.** 
This  box  was  destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  rooms  of  the  association,  during  the  great  conflagration  in  1838. 

'  This  statue  was  of  marble,  and  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Meeting  Streets.  During  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  in  April,  1780,  a  British  cannon-ball  from  Jameses  Island  passed  up  Meeting  Street, 
struck  this  statue,  and  broke  off*  its  left  arm.  Several  years  after  the  war,  the  statae,  being  considered  an 
obstruction,  was  rudely  pulled  down  by  some  workmen  employed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  head  was  broken 
ofT,  and  it  was  otherwise  mutilated.  Good  taste  would  have  restored  the  arm,  and  kept  the  statue  in  its 
place  until  this  day. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Charleston,  who  met  with  Gadsden,  under  Lib- 
erty Tree,  in  1766,  and  with  linked  hands  pledged  themselves  to  resist  when  the  hour  for  resistance  shouk) 
arrive.  They  are  published  by  Johnson  from  the  original  record  of  George  Flagg,  one  of  the  party :  Gen- 
eral Christopher  Gadsden,  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Verree,  John  FuUerton,  James  Brown,  Nathaniel  Lib- 
by,  Geor^re  Flagg,  Thomas  Coleman,  John  Hall,  William  Field,  Robert  Jones,  John  Lawton,  Uzziah  Rogers. 
John  Calvert,  Henry  Bookless,  J.  Barlow,  Tunis  Tebout,  Peter  Munolear,  William  Trusler,  Robert  Howard. 
Alexander  Alexander,  Edward  Weyman,  Thomas  Searl,  William  Laughton,  Daniel  Cannon,  and  Benjamin 
Hawes.     The  last  survivor,  George  Flagg,  died  in  1824. 

*  Christopher  Gadsden  was  born  in  Charleston  in  1724.  He  was  educated  in  England,  where  he  be- 
came accomplished  in  the  learned  languages.  He 
returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  en- 
^^^^C-^*^^  '"'^^^  ^"'^^■IBiktered  the  oounting-hoose  of  a  merchant  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  be  remained  until  be  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charles- 
ton. He  was  successful,  and  was  soon  able  to  purchase  all  of  the  property  known  as  Ansonborough,  which 
his  father  lost  in  play  with  Lord  Anson.  His  house  was  upon  the  lot  now  (1848)  owned  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
Ball,  and  the  kitchen  is  yet  standing  on  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  East  Bay  and  Vernon  Streets. 
Mr.  Gadsden  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Carolina,  and,  as  the  Revc»- 
lution  advanced,  was  one  of  its  firmest  supporters.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  American  jSaociation  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1775,  he  was 
elected  senior  colonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  was  subsequently  made  a 
brigadier.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.  He  was  one  of  the  framer* 
of  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when 
Charleston  was  taken  by  Clinton,  in  1780,  he  was  lieutenant  governor;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capitnU- 
tinn.  Three  months  afterward,  he  was  taken,  with  others,  and  cast  into  the  loathsome  prison  at  St.  Aa- 
gustine  (an  act  in  open  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation),  because  he  would  not  submit  to  indignity  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Tonyn.  There  he  suffered  for  eleven  months,  until  exchanged  in  June,  1781,  when 
he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prisoners.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly convened  at  Jacksonburg  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He  opposed  the  confisoation  of  the  property  tA 
the  Loyalists,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1782,  but  declined 
ihe  honor,  and  went  into  the  retirement  of  private  life.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Angnst,  1  ^Oo, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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1770,  and  faithfully  adhered  thereto ;  and  when  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  adopted 
the  American  Association,  its  recommendations  were  very  generally  complied  with  in  South 
Carolina.  When  tea  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  provisions  of  a  new  act  of  1773  (see 
page  495,  volume  i.),  the  South  Carolinians  were  as  firm  in  their  opposition  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes /or  scde,  as  were  the  people  of  Boston.  It  was  stored  in  the  warehouses, 
and  there  rotted,  for  not  a  pound  was  allowed  to  be  sold. 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  first  of  January,  1774, 
aroused  the  indignation  and  sympathy  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  substantial  aid  was 
freely  sent  to  the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  that  city.  When  the  proposition  for  a  General 
Congress  went  forth,  the  affirmative  voice  of  South  Carolina  was  among  the  first  heard  in 
response.  In  an  'assembly  of  the  people,  held  in  Charleston,  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  July,  1774,  it  was  declared  that  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  "most  cruel  and  op- 
piessive,*'  and  plainly  showed  that  *'  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are  intimidated  into  a 
mean  submission  of  said  acts,  that  the  like  are  designed  for  all  the  colonies ;  when  not  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty  to  his  person,  or  of  security  to  his  property,  will  be  left  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  residing  on  the  American  continent.''  "The  same  convention  approved 
of  the  proposition  for  a  General  Congress,  chose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  Federal 
Council,'  and  closed  their  proceedings  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ninety-nine,  '*  to 
act  as  a  general  committee,  to  correspond  with  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  and  to  do 
all  matters  and  things  necessary  to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  into  execution." 
Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  large  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
twenty-one  should  constitute  a  business  quorum.' 

In  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Lieutenant-governor  Bull,  a  Provincial 
Congress  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  at  Charleston  on  the  eleventh  of  January, 
1775.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  chosen  president.  That  Assembly  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Congress,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  inspection  and  ob- 
servation to  see  that  its  recommendations  were  complied  with.*  Now  began  those  coercive 
measures  of  the  Whigs  which  were  often  wrong  and  oppressive,  but  frequently  necessary  and 
salutary.  The  non-importation  measures  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  royal  power  was 
boldly  defied.  The  people  of  Charleston  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  companies  to 
practice  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  boys,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  banded  together, 
and  with  mimic  weapons  imitated  the  discipline  of  their  seniors. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  day  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  liberty  at 
Lexington,  the  packet  ship  Swallow  arrived  at  Charleston,  bringing  dispatches  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Southern  colonies.  Among  others  was  a  dispatch  for  the  acting  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  William  Bull.  His  disputes  with  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of  acrimony,  and  the  public  mind  was  greatly 
excited.  Yet  all  hoped  for  reconciliation,  and  few  could  believe  that  civil  war  would  act- 
ually ensue.  The  arrival  of  the  SwaUow  extinguished  these  hopes,  for  a  secret  committee 
who  had  been  appointed  to  seize  the  next  mail  that  should  arrive  from  England,  performed 
their  duty  well.^     On  opening  the  dispatches  to  the  governor,  it  was  found  that  the  British 

'  Henry  Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Cbristophbr  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were 
appointed  delegates. 

'  Ramsay's  Hutory  of  South  CaroUna,  i*9 18;  Moaltrie's  Mtmoin,  i.,  10.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
at  a  large  tavern  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Chnreh  Streets,  commonly  called,  at  that  day, 
"  The  Corner." 

'  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  Charleston  committee :  Christopher  Gadsden,  Isaac  Huger, 
William  Gibbes,  William  Parker,  Aaron  Locock,  Roger  Smith,  Maorice  Simons,  John  Poang,  Thomas  Le- 
gare,  Sen.,  Edward  Simons,  Edward  Blake,  Samuel  Prioleau,  Jr.,  Hugh  Swinton,  John  Champneys,  Will, 
iam  Host,  John  Brewton,  Alexander  Chisholme,  Alexander  Chovin,  William  Livingston,  and  John  Baddeley. 

^  This  committee  consisted  of  William  Henry  Drayton,  John  Neufville,  and  Thomas  Corbett.  After  the 
mail  was  carried  to  the  post-office,  and  before  it  could  be  opened,  this  committee  went  thither,  and  demand- 
ed it  from  Stevens,  the  postmaster,  in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Stevens  allowed  them  to  take 
it,  nnder  protest.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  State  House  and  opened.  The  packages  for  the  governors 
were  retained  and  opened ;  the  private  letters,  with  seals  unbroken,  were  retamed  to  the  post^olfioe. 
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ministry  bad  resolved  to  coerce  the  colonies  into  submission.  The  royal  governors  were  or- 
dered to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  several  provinces,  raise  provin- 
cial troops,  if  possible,  and  prepare  to  receive  an  army  of  British  regulars  to  aid  them.  Gage 
and  Dunmore,  we  have  seen,  acted  upon  these  instructions,  but  the  patriots  of  Liexington, 
Concord,  and  Williamsburg  thwarted  them  ;  and  the  Charleston  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, giving  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  timely  warning,  enabled  them  to  aseome 
an  attitude  of  defense  before  it  was  too  late.  A  messenger,  with  these  dispatches,  was  sent 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  this  was  the  first  intelligence  which  that  body  had  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  British  ministry. 

A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  this  scheme,  intelligence  of  the  battlp  at  Lexington  ar- 
rived.    Suspicion  now  yielded  to  demonstration  ;  there  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty  ;  the 
mother  was  arming  against  her  children  ;  war  was  inevitable.     While  patriotism,  gushing 
in  full  fountain  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  made  them  proclaim  boldly,  We  are  ready ! 
sober  reason  saw  the  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.      England 
was  then  among  the  first  powers  of  the  earth  ;  the  colonies  were  weak  in  material  defenses 
The  savage  tribes  on  their  whole  western  frontier  might  be  brought,  like  thirsty  blood-hounds, 
upon  them  ;  they  possessed  not  a  single  ship  of  war ;  they  had  very  little  money  ;   at  the 
South,  the  slaves,  by  ofiers  of  freedom,  might  become  enemies  in  their  midst ;  a  large  number 
of  wealthy,  influential,  and  conscientious  men  were  loyal  to  the  king ;  the  governors,  beiog 
commanders-in-chief,  had  control  of  the  provincial  military  forces,  and,  if  their  thoughts  had 
fl)r  a  moment  turned  to  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  for  aid,  they  were  pressed  back 
by  the  reflection  that  republican  principles  were  at  variance  with  the  dominant  sentiments 
of  the  ^Id  World.     And  yet  they  did  not  hesitate.     Pleading  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  leaned  for  support  upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  God  of  Battles. 

Having  resolved  on  rebellion,  the  people  of  Charleston  were  not  afraid  to  commit  acts  of 
legal  treason.  They  justly  considered  that  *<  all  statutes  of  allegiance  were  repealed  on  the 
plains  of  Lexington,  and  the  laws  of  self-preservation  lefl  to  operate  in  full  force."'  They 
accordingly  concerted  a  plan,  like  their  brethren  in  Savannah  (see  page  726),  to  secure  the 
arms  and  artMnunition  in  the  city,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  April  they  seized 
upon  all  the  munitions  of  war  they  could  find.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  resistance, 
and  at  that  hour  began  the  Revolution,  in  earnest,  in  South  Carolina. 

A  second  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  commenced  on  the  first  of  June.  An  asso- 
ciation, drawn  up  by  Henry  Laurens,  was  adopted  ;*  a  permanent  Committee  of  Safety  was 
appointed ;  an  issue  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money  was  ordered,  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  five  hundred  men  each,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry  or  rangers,  was 
directed  to  be  raised.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  fast-sailing  vessel 
to  procure  powder,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  return  with  about  ten  thoosand  pounds. 

After  arranging  military  affairs,  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  next  turned  to  the 
organization  of  civil  government.  A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  whom  all  the  powers  of  that  body  were  delegated.'  They 
had  the  entire  control  of  the  army  ;  were*  clothed  with  power  to  contract  debts  for  the  public 
service,  and  to  issue  coin  and  bills  of  credit.  With  this  organization,  civil  government,  upon 
a  republican  basis,  was  begun. 

During  the  session  of  the  Congress,  Lord  William  Campbell,^  who  had  been  appointed 

*  Ramsay,  i.,  30. 

'  The  core  of  this  document  consisted  in  the  declaration  of  those  who  signed  it,  that  they  were  "reidj 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  to  secure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  South  Carolina  ]  holding  all  persons  ifiim- 
ical  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  who  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  association." 

'  This  council  con.«isted  of  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Pinokney,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  Thomas  Fergoscm, 
Miles  Brewton,  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bee,  John  Huger,  James  Parsons,  Will- 
iam Henry  Drayton,  Benjamin  Elliott,  and  William  Williams 

*  Lord  Campbell  was  the  third  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  had  married  Sarah  Izard,  the  sister 
of  Ralph  Izard,  who  belonged  to  the  richest  family  in  the  province.  The  residence  of  Lord  Campbell  wis 
on  Meeting  Street,  now  (1851)  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  D.  £.  Huger.     Soon  finding  his  residence 
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governoi,  arriTed  at  Charleston,*  and  was  very  courteously  received.     He  pro- 
r<>Bsed  great  love  for  the  people  of  the  province,  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
osB  his  best  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.     Taught  by  experience  to 
luapeot  the  promise*  of  royalty  or  its  repretentativet,  the  people  took  measures  to  test  his 
■iaoerity.      The  hollowness  of  his  professions  was  proven,  and  turning  thaii  backs  upon  him, 
the  patriots  proceeded  in  itieii  preparations  for  armed 
resistance,     A  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  the  Commit' 
t«e  of  Safety  to  attempt  the  capture  of  an  English 
■loop  laden  with  powder,  then  lying  at  St.  Augustine. 
The  expedition  was  successful,  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  powder  were  brought  safely  into  Charles- 
Ion,  though  chased  by  cruisers  sent  oat  by  Campbell. 
Part  of  this  powder,  which  was  sent  to  ibe  Continental 
Congress  for  the  use  of  the  grand  army,  was  used  by 
Arnold  and  his  men  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  at  the 
close  of  1775. 
;  \      Early  in  September, >■  Colonel  Moultrie'  pro-    ^ 

ceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  in  Charleston  harbor.     The  small  gar- 
rison made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  the  British  sloops 
.  .  of  war  Tatriar  and  Cherokee,  then  lying  in  Hebellton 

Roads,  in  front  of  Fort  Sullivan,     Lord  Campbell, 
perceiving  the  storm  of  popular  indignation,  against 
him  daily  increasing,  particularly  when  it  became 
known  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  incite  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier  to  lift  the  hatchet  for  the  king,  and 
_         was  tampering  with  the  Tories  in  the  inte- 
',  also  fled  to  these  vessels  for  shelter,  and  thus  "abdicated"  royal  power. ^^ 
The  Provincial  Council  now  increased  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  organized  a  company 
of  artillery.     They  also  took  measures  for  fortifying  the  harbor.     Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Motte,  accompanied   by  Captains   Charles   Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  Bernard  Elliot,  and  Francis  Uarion,  took  possession  of  Fort 
Johnson,  on  James  Island,  and  on  the  same  evening,  Captain  Ileyward. 
with  thirty-five  of  the  Charleston  artillery,  went  down  and  mounted 
three  guns  in  the  place  of  those  spiked  by  the  garrison  when  they  fled,     i 
Three  days  afterward,  the  first  Republican  flag  displayed  at  the  South  / 
was  floating  over  the  main  bastion  of  the  fortress.*  south  cuolba  Fus. 

iu  Cbarlestoo  ansafe,  be  esosped  to  a  BritUh  venel  in  the  hnrbor,  leaving  hi*  family  bebiad.  Lady  Camp- 
bell Tas  treated  with  great  respect,  but  tinallj  ahe  too  went  on  board  tbe  veuel,  and  was  landed  at  Ja- 
maica. Thenexlyear(1776),  Campbell  wu  an  board  tbe  Bristol  in  the  attack  upon  CbarJeslDn,  and,  wbi)e 
fighling  on  the  quarter-deek,  he  waa  wounded-  Hvdied  from  tbe  efleela  of  bis  wonodi,  two  jean  after- 
ward. 

'  William  Moultrie  was  a  naliie  of  Sonth  Carolina.  He  wai  bom  in  1730.  We  And  him  firat  in  pnblic 
service  as  an  olEcer,  in  the  exptdiiioa  sf^aiiul  the  Cheroheea  in  17G0,  He  was  also  in  subwquent  expe- 
ditions against  tbat  anbappy  peopla.  When  the  RcToliition  broke  out,  he  was  amonn  the  earliest  in  South 
Carolina  lo  lake  tbe  field  on  the  Repablican  side.  His  defease  of  tbe  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776, 
gave  him  great  eclat,  and  be  was  promoted  to  brigadier.  He  gained  ■  battle  over  the  Brilisb  near  Beau- 
fort in  1779,  and  in  May,  1760,  vaa  second  in  oemmand  when  Charleston  was  buieged.  He  weot  to 
PblUdelphia  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  did  not  return  to  South  Carolina  until  17H2.  He  was  several 
limes  chosen  gorernor  of  the  stale,  and  retired  from  publio  life  oa\j  when  the  infltmitiee  of  age  demanded 
repose.  He  published  his  Mtmoiri  nftht  Rnetntwit,  relating  to  the  war  in  tbe  Sonth,  in  two  volumes,  ID 
1802,  printed  by  David  Longworlh,  of  Now  York.  Governor  Moultrie  died  at  Charleston  on  the  twenly- 
Mvenlh  of  September,  180S,  at  the  age  bf  seventy- Ave  years. 

'  Moultrie,  in  his  JftnotVi,  says,  "  As  there  was  no  national  Sag  at  the  lime,  I  wai  desired  hy  ibe  Conn- 
c'll  of  Safety  to  have  one  mode,  upon  which,  as  the  state  troops  ware  clothed  in  blue,  and  tbe  fori  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  first  and  second  regiments,  who  wore  a  silver  oreseeni  on  the  front  of  their  caps,  I  had  a 
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Colonel  Moaltrie  soon  afterward  mouoted  lomo  heavy  oanuon*  upon  HaddreU'n  Point,  and 
•  s«pt  IS,  ^"  °^  ^^^  troops  In  and  around  Charleiton  were  ordered*  to  hold  Ibenuelves  in 
im  readinesB,  for  it  wai  expected  that  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  would,  pnrauaat  la 
Lord  Campbell's  menaces,  open  a.  fire  upon  the  town  or  the  forts.  A  magazine  was  bni)t 
at  Dorahester,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  sent  thither.  A  small  fort  ms 
also  erected  upon  the  Cheuw  Hills,  on  the  Great  Pedee,  to  give  confidenee  to  the  Wbigs 
in  that  region  where  Campbell's  emissariea  bad  been.  In  December,  Moultrie,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  possession  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  ^MMne 
battery.  This  advantage,  and  a  few  long  shots  from  Haddrell's  Point  (whore  a  batlery  had 
been  erected),  caused  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  to  leave  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  de- 
spairing of  maintaining  his  power,  sailed  to  Jamaica.  It  was  daring  these  events  upon  the 
sea-board  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1775  that  the  organization  of  the  Tories  in  Ninety- 
Six  and  other  portions  of  the  upper  country,  already  noticed,  oeourred. 

Colonel  Gadsden  assumed  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Charleston  early  in  1776,  and 

the  Council  of  Safety  eommistioncd  him  a  brigadier. 

Colonel  Moultrie  was  ordered>>  to  bnild  a 

strong  fort  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  large 

enough  to  accommodate  one  thousand  men,  and  to  take 

V  •   the  command  there.'     This  measure  was  considered 

necessary,  for  certain  intelligence  had  arrived  that  a 

fleet  and  army  were  preparing  to  assail  CharlestoD, 

FoMT  SnujTiK.  ,nd  ^  f(,j(  at  ihe  point  designated  would  be  a  key  la 

the  harbor,  with  the  aid  of  Fort  Johnson.     The  civil  government  was  revised  ;  a  temporary 

Conslilution  was  formed'  (the  first  in  the  colonies) ;  and  the  Legislature  was  called  the 

General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina.     It  possessed  all  powers  of  supreme  local  govern* 

ment.     John  Rutledge'  was  chosen  president,  with  the  actual  powers  of  governor  ;  and  other 

executive  ofSoers,  with  a  privy  and  a  legislative  council,  were  elected  by  the  new  Aasembly.' 

Isi^e  bine  flag  made,  wilh  a  orescent  in  Ihe  dexter  corner,  to  be  in  unifonn  with  tbe  troops.     This  wis 
ihe  Elnt  American  Bag  displayed  in  ihe  South." — Vol.  i.,  p.  SO. 

'  This  Tort  was  tMrnaUuded  o{  pslmetto  Ii^b,  in  sections,  aod  filled  is 
lean  feet  thick,  and  sufficientJy  high  lo  cover  the  mea  from  the  fire  th: 
he  directed  upon  them  from  the  tops  or  the  Briii»<h  ressels.  It  wna  first  called 
Fort  Sullivan,  being  upon  the  island  or  that  name,  bat  was  named  Fort  Moul- 
trie, after  its  gallant  d«fenM  by  its  commander,  in  Jane,  1776.  When  1  vis- 
ited its  site  (a  portion  of  which  is  oovered  by  the  modern  itrong  works  of  Fort 
Moultrie)  in  I84!l,  some  of  the  palmetto  logs  were  visible,  imbedded  in  the 
sand.  The  aimexed  engraving  shows  the  plan  of  the  fori  when  altacked  in 
June,  1T76,  before  it  was  completed.  The  drawing  of  the  fort  in  tbe  text  is 
from  a  large  plan  by  an  English  engineer,  who  was  attached  to  the  British 
Heel. 

'  This  Constitation  was  to  remaia  in  f<vce  until  October  of  the  same  year. 

*  John  Rutledge  was  tbe  mi  of  Doctor  John  Rutledge,  who  came  to  America,  from  Ireland,  in  lT3i. 
H«  studied  law  at  tbe  Temple  in  London,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  1761.  He  espoused  the  repub- 
lioan  caoie  at  an  early  period  of  Ibe  dispute,  and  wiiMa  member  of  Ihe  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 
When  the  temporary  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  adopted  in  the  spring  at  1776,  be  was  appoinleil 
president  and  commander-in-ohief  of  the  colony.  When  the  new  and  penoanent  Constitation  was  estab- 
lished two  years  later,  he  refused  his  assent,  because  he  thought  it  too  democratic.  His  prejadices  yielded, 
however,  and  in  17T9  he  was  ohosen  governor  under  it,  with  the  lemponuy  power  of  a  Violator.  He  took 
the  field  al  the  bead  of  the  militia,  and  with  great  skill  and  energy  managed  the  aflairs  of  the  state  until 
the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May,  1780.  After  the  war,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Coart  of  Ghaaoeiy,  and  id 
1769  a  judge  oTtbs  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  ol  Soath  Car- 
olina in  1791,  and  in  1796  was  elevated  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  ol  the  United  Slates.  He  died  in  Jnlj, 
1800. 

'  Henry  Lanreoa  was  elected  vice-president ;  William  Henry  Drayton,  chief  jostioe  )*  Alexander  Hool- 

■  In  April,  ibou  1  iDonlh  sniir  hli  ippotnlnMnt,  CUef-jaidce  Dnyton  dellnnd  an  able  cbugt  to  lbs  Graod  Juiy  no  Ae 
'•ilb>Kl  of  Indspeiideen.    lUatCetWrtni  pDWerfol,  Hlntuj,  ud  utnulVB.    In  Boiilh  CaroUndti  ufnnwDtt  cODifnivd  Ikt 
tDgtfaoied  the  hnUi  ud  nphfid  Aa  nTerlnt.    It  was  pahUmd 
I  npoi  iif  tb«  LoDdon  pntM,  and  neelTed  the  warmest  ex- 


LtWn  wa-board.     Lee'i  known 

I,  &Dd  bravery  gave  the  people  !2— — — "^'^        /  .^       0 

s,  and  the  alarm  which  had  pre-  ^^^^f"-^  f^f£l , /"T^^^tA  <^^ 

I  appearance  of  a  Biitiih  equad-  ^^O  f 

)  Island,  five  days  before,  soon  ^ — ^ 
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After  pBHing  a  few  neceuary  laws,  the  Aisenibly  adjourned.*  the  Council  of  Safety  ,  ^^  |, 
and  General  Cominittee  were  diuolred,  and  •  eooatitutional  government  began.  ■'^^ 
The  president  and  privy  council  were  vested  _^_ 

with  executive  power  to  administer  the  govern* 
ment  during  tfae  recess  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  President 
Rutledge,  Charleston  and  vicinity  were  well  pre- 
pared for  defease  in  the  spring  of  1776.  About 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  at 
TsriouB  points  around  the  harbor,  and  a  strong 
battery  was  erected  at  Georgetown.  Brigadier- 
general  John  Armslrong,  of  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
rived in  April,  and  took  the  general  eominand  ;  '> 
and    early    in    June,>>     Major-general 

Charles  Lee  reached  Charleston.      He  ^ 

had  been  sent  by  General  Washington,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Boston,  to 
vatch  the  movements  of  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  to  command  the  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Southern  sea-board.  Lee's  known 
experience,  skill,  and  bravery  gave  the 
great  confider 
vailed  since  the  apf 

-ron  off  Dewees  Island,  five  days  before,  soon 
subsided.  Lee  was  indefatigable  in  his  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Charleston,  and  was 
generally  satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements  of  the  local  authorities.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Sullivan  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  British  fleet  appeared, 
about  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  upon  it.' 

The  British  fleet  bearing  a  land  force,  and  both  designed  to  act  against  the  Southern 
colonies  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  (portray- 
ed on  the  next  page).  Its  approach  was  providentially  discovered  in  time*  to  allow  the 
Carolinian*  to  prepare  for  defense,  and  for  Washington  to  dispatch  Lee  and  Armstrong, 
officers  of  experience,  to  aid  ihem.  Parker  reached  the  Cape  Fear  early  in  May,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from  New  York,  who  assumed  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  laud  troops.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  day  when  General  Lee  arrived,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared 00"  Charleston  bar,  and  several  hundred  land  troops  took  possession  of  Long  Island, 
wjiich  lies  eastward  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  creek. 
All  was  now  activity  among  the  patriots.  Tfae  militia  of  the  surrounding  country 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Governor  Rutledge  with  great  alacrity,  and  flocked  to  the  town. 
These,  with  the  regular  troops  of  South  Carolina,  and  those  of  the  Northern  colonies  who 
bad  come  with  Armstrong  and  Lee,  made  an  available  foroe  of  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand men.  Gadsden  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  South  Carolina  regulars  at  Fort 
Johnson,  on  James's  Island,  three  miles  from  Charleston  ;  Colonel  Moultrie  those  at  Fort 

tria,  Btlomey  geneml ;  Jobn  Hoger,  WDrBtary  ;  Hngh  Rutledge,  jadge  oT  the  admiralty ;  and  Jkm»  Par- 
■309,  Williun  H.  DrsyCon,  Jofaa  Edmrds,  Chiarles  Piooknej,  Thomas  Fergnaon,  and  Rawlins  Lowndeij 
members  of  Ihe  Privy  Council. 

'  General  Mouilrie  says  that  Lee  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  ooDstraoEed  for  a  relreat.     There  were     \ 
not  boats  enough,  and  emptj  hogsheads,  with  plnnka  across,  were  tried,  but  without  sueceu.     Lee  was 
very  aaxions  on  thii  point,  and  felt  that  in  case  of  attack,  the  garrison  most  be  sacriGced.     "  For  my  part," 
says  Moultrie,  "I  never  was  aneaay  on  not  baring  a  retreat,  beoaoM  I  never  imagined  that  (he  enemy 
could  force  me  to  that  necenity." 

'  Early  in  April,  Lord  Dnnmore  aent  a  boat  to  Annapolis,  with  dispatohes  for  Governor  Eden,  from 
Lord  Daitraoutb.     James  Barron,  then  cruising  in  the  Chesapeake,  capluied  this  boat  and  eonvayed  the 
o  WilliaiDsbuTg.     Dartmouth's  communioatioa  revealed  the  whole  plan  of  operations.     It  was  dated 
«  23,  1775. 
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Sullivan  ;  and  Colonel  Thonuon,  the  advanced  p<»t  on  the  eut  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
Thomson'!  troops  were  chiefly  riflemen.     There  was  alio  a  strong  Toree  at  Haddrell's  Point, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Lee.     In  tho  city,  goveroor  Butledge,  impelled 
by  the  necewitiea  of  the  hoar,  and  under  the  be- 
''       ^  liefthat  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  pass  the 

foTls  and  land  the  troopi  in  the  city,  pursued 
the  rigorouK  couna  of  martial  law.  Valnable 
store*  on  the  wharves  were  tnrn  down,  and  a 
line  of  defenses  was  made  in  their  placet.  The 
streets  near  the  water  were  barricaded,  and,  on 
account  of  the  scarceness  of  lead,  many  window- 
sashes  ofthat  material  were  melted  into  bullets. 
He  pressed  into  service  aeven  hundred  negroef 
with  tools,  who  belonged  to  Loyalists  ;  and 
seized,  for  the  moment,  the  money  and  papers 
of  the  lukewarm.  By  these  energetic  meBsutet 
the  city  was  made  strong  in  moral  and  physical 
material,  and  when  the  British  fleet  crossed  the 
bar,  all  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progreM 
by  the  Kepublicans,  Sir  Henry  Clinton    wai 
busy  in  arranging  for  a  comlHned  attack  with  tbe 
land  and  naval  forces.      He  constructed  two 
Bw  p«T«»  FuKiL  batteries  Upon  Long  Island,  to  confront  those 

of  Thomson  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  and  to  cover 
the  passage  of  his  troops  in  boats  and  in  fording  from  the  former  to  the  tatter,  for  Fort 
Sullivan,  the  main  work  Jn  the  harbor,  was  the  devoled  mark  for  tbe  first  blow.  Ita  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-four  regulars  and  a  few  volunteer  militia, 
and  its  only  aid  was  an  armed  sloop,  with  powder,  which  was  anchored  ofl*  Haddrell's  Feint, 
now  Point  Pleasant. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
on  board  bis  flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal 
for  attack.     His  fleet  immediately  advanced,  ai 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  anchored  in  front  of 
Fort  Sullivan.'     The  Active,  Bristol,  Experiment, 
and  Solebay  led  to  the  attack,  and  anchored  near- 
est the  fort.      At  the  moment  of  anchoring,  the  fort 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  each  vessel  r< 
turned  the  compliment  by  delivering  a  broadside 
upon  the  little  fortress,  but  with  almost  harmless 
efleet  upon  the  spongy  palmetto  logs.'     If  was  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock  when  the  action  began, 
and  terrible  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  who  look- 
ed upon    the    contest  from    balconies,  roofs,  and    solutui 
steeples,  was  the  roar  of  three  hundred  canuons. 
To  the  little  garrison  the  peril  seemed  great,  yet  they  n 
and  coolness.      Perceiving   the   unfinished   state  of  Lbe 


X  BUT»R  Flxct  il 


intained  their  Are  with  precision 
irt  on  the  western  side,  toward 


'  The  British  voseola  bronght  into  action  were  the  Briilol  and  Expirimtnl,  of  fifty  puns  each ;  the  fiig- 
ates  ^ctivtj  SaUbay^  ^rfcon,  Syrrn,  fLnd  Sphyni^  of  twenty-Bi^ht  Kuns  each  ;  the  Thuttdtr-homb^  sod  Ron' 
gtr,  sloop,  each  of  tventy-eight  guns  ;  anil  the  Fritudthip,  nn  armed  vessel  of  twenty-two  guns. 

*  The  palinelto  is  peraliar  to  the  low  sandy  shores  of  the  Southern  States.  It  grows  from  twenty  te 
Torty  feet  in  beighl,  without  bronrhea,  terminating  in  a  large  tuft  of  very  long  leaves.  The  wood  is  itry 
porons,  and  a  boltet  or  cannon-ball,  on  entering  it,  makes  no  extended  fracture.  It  becomes  buried,  villi- 
oat  injarmg  odjaoent  ports. 
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Charleston,  Parker  ordered  the  Sphynx,  Actson,  and  Syren  to 'take  a  position  in  the  chan- 
nel on  that  side,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  garrison.     Had  they  succeeded,  surrender  or  certain 
destruction  must  have  been  the  alternative  for  the  Americans.     The  three  vessels  advanced 
to  execute  the  orders,  when  they  all  struck  upon  a  shoal  called  the  Middle  Ground,  and 
while  thus  entangled  a  very  destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  them  from  the  fort     The 
Sphynx  got  off  with  the  loss  of  her  bowsprit,  and  the  Syren  without  much  injury,  and  with- 
drew to  another  part  of  the  harbor ;  •  but  the  Actaeon  was  too  thoroughly  grounded  to  be 
moved.     Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  .the  ships  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Sullivan,  Clin- 
ton's batteries  upon  Long  Island,  and  some  floating  batteries  in  the  creek,  opened  upon  those 
of  Thomson ;  and  a  portion  of  the  British  land  forces  embarked  in  boats  under  cover  of  their 
artillery,  to  force  their  way  to  assail  the  fort  on  the  west,  where  it  was  unfinished,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  Lee  from  sending  re-enforcements  or  ammunition  from  Haddrell's  Point, 
across  the  bridge  of  boats  which  had  now  been  constructed.     Clinton's  whole  regular  force 
on  Long  Island  was  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  between  Bve  and  six  hundred  seamen. 
Colonel  Thomson  had  only  two  cannons,  but  his  riflemen  were  among  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  state.     He  allowed  Clinton's  flotilla  to  approach  within  musket  shot,  when  he  open- 
ed a  destructive  Are  upon  them  from  his  battery  and  small  arms.     Several  attempts  to  ad- 
vance were  made,  and  every  time  the  sure  marksmen  of  Carolina  swept  many  from  the 
boats,  and  Clinton  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.     Lee,  who  had  perceived  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fort  on  its  western  side,  and  penetrated  the  design  of  Clinton,  observed  this  ret- 
rograde movement  with  joy  ;  and  when  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  garrison  ceased  firing,  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  he  sent  a  sufficient  supply  from  Haddrell's  Point 
and  a  schooner,  and  the  defensive  cannonade  was  resumed. 

The  fire  from  the  ships  was  almost  incessant,  and  yet  the  patriots  in  the  fort  we're  firm.* 
Their  shots  were  dreadfully  eflective,  and  the  ships  were  severely  battered  and  maimed. 
Anxiously  the  seamen  and  marines  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East,  expecting^  aid  from 
Clinton,  but  it  did  not  appear.  For  ten  long  hours,  while  the  iron  storm  from  the  fort  was 
beating  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  sweeping  whole  ranks  from  the  decks,  scarcely  a  ray  of 
hope  appeared  for  the  seamen ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  its  last  gleams  were  upon 
the  scarlet  coats  and  burnished  arms  of  the  British,  yet  upon  Long  Island,  and  kept  at  bay 
by  Thomson's  batteries  and  sure-aimed  riflemen.  The  contest  continued  without  intermis- 
sion until  sunset,  when  it  slackened,  and  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  it  entirely  ceased. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  shattered  vessels  slipped  their  cables  and  withdrew  to  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  about  two  miles  northeastward  of  Fort  Johnson,  except  the  AotSBon,  which  remained 
aground.  Early  the  next  morning  the  garrison  fired  a  few  shots  at  her,  which  were  re- 
turned. At  the  same  time,  Clinton  made  another  efibrt  to  cross  from  Long  Island  to  Sul- 
livan's Island,  but  Thomson  confronted  him  with  such  hot  volleys,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  his  batteries.     Perceiving  further  eflbrts  to  reduce  the  fort,  especially  in  his 

'  Burke,  in  his  jSnnual  Register^  gave  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  naval  engagement  and  the 
fort :  ^*  While  the  continued  thunder  from  the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  bravest 
enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  soltlier,  the  return  made  by  the  fort  could  not  fail  of 
calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as  of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midst  of 
that  dreadful  war  of  artillery,  they  stuck  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  constancy  to  their  ^ns,  fired  de- 
liberately and  slowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  effective  aim.  The  ships  suffered  accordingly  ;  they  were  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did  British  valor  shine  more  conspicuous,  and  never  did 
our  marines,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  as  rude  an  encounter. 
The  springs  of  the  Bristol's  cable  being  out  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  exposed  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  enemy *s  fire  as  to  be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The  brave  Captain  Morris,  aifter  receiving  a  number 
of  wounds,  which  would  have  sufficiently  justified  a  gallant  man  in  retiring  from  bis  station,  still  with  a 
noble  obstinacy  disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until  his  arm  being  at  length  shot  off*,  be  was  carried  away  in  a 
condition  which  did  not  afford  a  possibility  of  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol  was 
at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  but  the  commodore,  who  stood  alone,  a  spectacle  of  intrepidity  and 
firmness  which  have  seldom  been  eqaaled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that  deck  were  either  killed 
or  carried  down  to  have  their  wounds  dressed.  Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  miss  his  share 
of  the  danger  or  glory,  who,  besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received  so  many  other  wounds,  that  his  life  was  at 
first  despaired  of." 
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crippled  condition,  to  be  futile,  Parker  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Actieon  to  set  fire  to  &nd 
abandon  her.  They  did  so,  leaving  the  colors  flying  and  guns  loaded.  When  they  had 
left,  the  Americans  boarded  her,  secured  her  colors  as  a  trophy,  carried  oflT  the  ship's  bell, 
fired  her  guns  at  the  Bristol,  loaded  three  boats  with  stores,  and  set  her  on  fire.  Within 
half  an, hour  after  they  left  her,  she  blew  up. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  severest  during  the  whole  war,  and  while  it  redounded  to  the 
military  glory  of  the  Americans,  and  greatly  increased  the  patriot  strength  at  the  South,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  British  as  peculiarly  disastrous,  aside  from  the  actual  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  action.'  This  discomfiture  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  de> 
sirous  of  making  the  most  favorable  impression  here  and  in  Europe,  for  Lord  Howe  wu 
then  on  his  way  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  all  disputes,  or  as  a  commander  to  prosecute 
the  war.  His  course  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Americans  had  encountered  a  regular  British  fleet.  The  fact  that  it  had  been 
terribly  shattered  and  driven  to  sea  was  very  humiliating  to  the  vanquished,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encouraging  to  the  victors,  at  a  moment  when  a  brilliant  act  like  this  was  of 
immense  moment  to  the  Republican  cause. 

On  the  morning  af\er  the  battle,  the  British  fleet  left  Charleston  harbor,  and  proceeded 
to  Long  Island  to  recruit.  Almost  every  vessel  was  obliged  to  remain  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  thirty-first,  General  Clinton,  with  Cornwallis  and  the  troops,  escorted  by  the  Soiebsy 
frigate,  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  on  board,  sailed  for  New  York  with  a  heavy  heart. 

The  joy  of  the  Americans  on  account  of  this  victory  was  unbounded,  and  the  praises  of 
the  actors  were  upon  all  lips.  On  the  day  when  Clinton  sailed, ^  the  lady  of  Ber- 
nard Elliot*  presented  Colonel  Moultrie's  regiment  with  a  pair  of  elegant  colors. 

—  ■  _  ■        -    —  ■  .  _ 

*  The  loss  on  board  of  the  ships  was  frightful.  Every  man  stationed  on  the  qaarter-decks  of  the  vessels, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  commodore  sutTered  a  slight  contusioQ. 
Captain  Morris  soon  afterward  died  of  his  wounds.  Forty  men  were  killed  and  seventy-one  wooiided,  on 
board  the  Bristol.  The  Experiment  had  twenty- three  killed  and  seventy-«uc  wounded.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Scott,  lost  an  arm.  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  last  royal  governor  of  the  province,  who  served 
as  a  volunteer,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  Bristol  had  not  less  than  seventy  balls  put  through 
her.  When  the  spring  of  her  cable  was  cut,  she  swung  round  with  her  stern  toward  the  fort,  and  instantlj 
every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  hurled  its  iron  balls  upon  her.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  Moultrie  gave  the  word,  "  Mind  the  commodore  and  the  fifty  gun  ships  I"  These  were  the 
principal  sufierers.  Although  the  Thunder-bomb  cast  more  than  fifty  shells  into  the  fort,  not  one  of  them 
did  serious  damage.  There  was  a  large  moat,  filled  with  water,  in  the  cetater  of  the  fort,  which  received 
nearly  all  of  the  shells,  and  extinguished  the  fusees  before  the  fire  reached  the  powder.  Others  were  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  did  no  harm.  Only  ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Most  of 
these  were  injured  by  shots  which  passed  through  the  embrasures.  Moultrie  says  that,  after  the  battle, 
they  picked  up,  in  and  around  the  fort,  twelve  hundred  shot  of  difi*erent  calibre  that  were  fired  at  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  thirteen  inch  shells. 

During  the  action.  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  the  Spring,  near  Savannah, 
and  witnessed  his  death  while  planting  the  Carolina  flag  upon  the  parapet  of  the  British  works,  at  the 
siege  of  that  town,  performed  a  daring  feat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  flag-staff  was  cut 
away  by  a  ball  from  a  British  ship,  and  the  Crescent  flag  of  South  Carolina,  that  waved  opposite  the  Unioo 
flag  upon  the  western  bastion,  fell  outside,  upon  the  beach.  Jasper  leaped  the  parapet,  walked  the  length 
of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,  fastened  it  upon  a  sponge  staff,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail  pouring  upon 
the  fortress,  flbd  in  sight  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  fixed  the  flag  firmly  upon  the  bastion.  Three  cheers  greeted 
him  as  he  ascended  to  the  parapet  and  leaped,  unhurt,  within  the  fort.  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  visited  the  fort,  and  rewarded  Jasper  for  his  valor  by  presenting  him  with  his  own  hand- 
some small  sword  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  his  country.  He  oflfered  him  a 
lieutenant^s  commission,  but  the  young  hero,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  modestly  reftised  it,  saying, 
"  I  am  not  fit  to  keep  o0ioer's  company  j  I  am  but  a  sergeant." 

*  Mrs.  Elliot  is  represented  as  one  of  "  the  most  busy  among  the  Revolutionary  women,  and  always  active 
among  soldiers.''  She  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  the  patriot  widow  of  Orangebnrg,  roentiooed 
on  page  683,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  a  useful  co-worker  with  her  republican  husband. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Elliot,  brother  of  Bernard  Elliot,  was  also  a  glorious  Whig.  Her  wit  and  repartee 
often  scathed  the  proud  feelings  of  the  British  ofiicers,  when  the  royal  army  occupied  Charleston.  On 
one  occasion.  Colonel  Balfour  was  walking  with  her  in  her  garden,  when,  pointing  to  a  chamomile  flower, 
he  asked  its  name.  "  The  rebel  flower,"  she*  replied.  *^  And  why  is  it  called  the  rebel  flower  ?"  Bsked 
the  officer.     "  Because,"  replied  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  it  always  flourishes  most  when  trampled  upon." 
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These  were  the  standaTds  which  were  afterward  planted  on  the  walls  of  Savannah  by 
Bush,  Hume,  and  Jaipec'  They  were  afterward  captured  when  Charleston  fell,  and  were 
■een  years  after  the  war,  among  other  British  trophies,  in  the  Tower  of  London.*  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  changed  the  name  of  the  fort  from  Sullivan  to  Moultrie,  in 
honor  of  its  brave  defender  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,'  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  of  thanka  to  General  Lee,  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomson,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  Iheir  command.' 

For  three  yean  after  the  repulse  of  the  British  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina  enjoyed 
comparative  quiet  while  the  war  was  raging  at  the  North.  Yet  her  soni  were  not  idle 
listeners  to  the  roar  of  cannons  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  flocked 
thither  in  hundreds,  under  brave  leaders,  to  do  battle  for  their  common  country.  The  pa- 
trioti  of  that  war  were  not  divided  by  sectional  interests.  There  was  no  line  of  demarka* 
tion  over  which  men  hesitated  to  pass.  A  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  New  England 
people  was  a  twin  sentiment  with  love  for  his  own  Qreside,  in  the  heart  of  the  Carolinian 
and  Georgian  ;  and  the  bosom  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boy"  heaved  as  strongly  with 
emotions  of  joy  when  a  blow  for  freedom  was  successfully  dealt  among  the  rice  lands  of  the 
South,  as  when  the  shout  of  victory  went  up  from  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

Upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  South,  the  Indians,  stirred  up  by  Tory  emissaries,  gave 
the  people  some  trouble ;  but  from  the  day  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
at  Liberty  Tree,*  until  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1 779,  the  people  of  Charleeton  con- 
tinued in  quiet  pursuit  of  lucrative  commerce.  Yet  prosperity  did  not  stifle  aspirations  for 
freedom,  nor  the  accumulation  of  riches  cause  hesitation  when  danger  drew  nigh  and  de- 
manded sacrifices.  The  spirit  of  liberty  burned  with  a  light  as  steady  and  eternal  as  the 
polar  star,  even  amid  the  clouds  and  darliness  of  intensest  sufierings  which  ensued. 

I  visited  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Charleston,!'  and  tj^o.—jg 
sauntered  for  an  hour  upon  the  beach  where  the  old  Palmetto  Fort  once  stood.         i^^* 

Nothing  of  it  now  re- 
mains but  a  few  of  the 
logs  imbedded  in  the 
drifting  sand.  The 
modern  Fort  Moultrie 
■^-  is  not  a  large,  but  a 

well-constructed  forti- 
fication.    The  Island 
is  sandy,  and  bears  no 
View  ii  fowr  Houlhii.*  .  gdrub  or  tree  Sponta- 

neously except  the  Palmetto,  and  these  are  not  seen  in  profusion.     On  the  northwestern 

'  S«e  page  T3S. 

'  Moultrie,  i.,  162.     One  of  (hem  was  of  fine  blue  silk,  and  the  other  oFBne  red  ailk,  richly  erabtoidered. 

'  JournaU,  ii.,  260. 

*  Johmon  (page  189)  relates  that  on  that  occaaion  (flfth  of  Angust,  1TT6)  the  people  of  Charle-iton, 
yoang  and  old,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  nround  Liberty  Tree  (see  page  T48)  with  all  the  iiiililsrj  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  drums  besting  and  flags  flying.  The  eeremnniea  were  opened  with  prayer.  The  Dec- 
laration was  then  read  by  Major  Bernard  Elliot  (whose  lady  presented  the  flag?,  menlioiied  on  page  756), 
and  were  closed  by  an  eloquent  address  by  the  Reverend  William  Percy,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
It  was  a  hat  day,  and  Mr.  Percy's  black  servant  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  and  fanned  him  during 
the  delivering  of  bis  addresa.  Allnding  to  this,  a  British  wag  wrote : 
"  Good  Mr.  PinoD,  It  <•  not  quits  drQ 
Tabs  pTeiehlD|reb«ll<on.tlii>i fanned bf  His  derU." 

■This  irievr  is  from  the  soulhweaternangleof  Fort  Sullivan,  looking  toward  James's  Island.  That  angle. 
with  cannons,  a  portion  of  the  barracks,  and  the  flag-atalT,  are  seen  on  the  right.  Theamall  building  tunurd 
the  lei)  marks  the  center  of  the  old  Palmetto  Fori.  In  the  distance  is  seen  Fort  Sumlsr,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  close  by  the  angle  of  the  fort,  is  seen  the  lillage  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Johnson. 
Charleston  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hnrbor,  is  about  six  miles  from  th«  city.  The  vidth  of  ibe  inner 
harbor,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  a  mile  wide.  This  la  guarded  by  Forts  Moultrie,  Sumter,  and  Johnson,  and 
by  Castle  Piackney,  a  handsome  work  in  front  of  the  city,  withm  the  inner  harbor. 
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aie  of  the  island  are  the  remaini  of  an  old  causeway  or  bridge,  extendiog  to  the  maia, 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  used  during  the  battle  in  1776.  It 
wai  constructed  a(\er  that  conflict,  at  the  coat  of  Chriilopher  Gadsden,  and  was  called 
Gadsden's  Bridge.  The  British,  when  they  afterward  pocgessed  Charleston,  used  it  to  pa« 
over  to  their  lazaretto,  which  they  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island.  This  lazaretto  was  opoa 
the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  church  in  MoultrievJUe.  A  part  of  the  old  brick  wall  was 
yet  standing  when  I  vtaited  the  spot  in  1849. 

We  have  already  considered  the  demonstration  made  by  the  British  at  the  Sooth,  in  tbe 
capture  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of  1778,  and  also  the  events  in  Georgia  after  the  arrival 
of  General  Lincoln  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Southern  army.  Lincoln  reached  Charlo- 
•  irra.  ^"'^  ^^  ^^°  fourth  of  December,*  and  proceeded  immediately  to  re-enforce  the  seat- 
bD«.s9,   tered  army  of  Howe,  after  the  fall  of  Savannah. i>     On  the  first  intimation  of  tbe 

"^  designs  of  the  British  upon  the  South,  North  Carolina  raised  about  two  thousand 
men.  and  placed  them  hundred  and  fifty  levies 

under    Generals    Ashe  and   militia    of   North 

and  Rutherford.    They  Carolina,  for  the  G«or- 

did  not  arrive  in  lime  gia  frontier.      On  the 

tO'  aid  Howe  at  Savan-  way,  they  met  the  fly- 

nah,  but  helped  to  aug-  ing  Americans  from  the 

ment  the  small  force  of  dtsasirous  battle  at  the 

Lincoln.      These    bad  capital  of  Georgia,  and 

entered  the  stale  ;  and  on  the  third  of  January 

to  the  conoentration  of  Lincoln  establicfaed  hii 

these    troops,  and    the  bead-quarters  at  Puryi- 

raising  of  South   Car-  burg,  on  the  north  side 

olina     militia,    Lincoln  of  the  Savannah  River. 

bent    all   his    energies.  He  had  been  promised 

He  chose  Major  Thom-  seven    thousand    men  ; 

asPinckney'ashischief  he  bad  only  about  fonr- 

aid,  and  on  the  twenty-  teen  hundred.     He  had 

sixth  of  December,  he  j^  been     promised    snp- 

marched  from  Charles-    y^/*  /•/        /  plies,  instead  of  which 

ton  with  about  three /.^^"^'^i-ii.*/  tftiJi.C'ny^t^^^^^  new  levies,  and 
hundred  levies  of  that  ^,^Ibe  militia  conscript! 

vicinity,  and  about  nine  ^        who  were   brought  to 

headquarters,  were  destitute  of  tents,  camp  utensils,  or  lead,  and  had  very  little  powder,  and 
no  field-pieces.  The  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Richardson,  were  insubordinate,  and  rap- 
idly melted  away  by  desertion,  or  became  useless  by  actual  refusal  to  be  controled  by  any  but 
cju  31,  t'tcii'  immediate  commanders.     Happily,  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  arrivil 

im     of  General  Ashe  with  eleven  hundred  North  Carolinians  at  the  close  uf  Janiisr]'^ 


'  Thomaii  Pinckney  vim  born  at  Charlealon  on  the  twenty.lhirJ  of  October,  1 750.  His  parly  jEsn  vtn 
passed  in  England.  At  the  close  of  his  sludies  there,  he  lelurned  to  Cbarlestoo,  aod,  with  bin  brotbci, 
Charles  Coleswnrlh  Pincbney,  was  amoni;  the  cBrliest  and  most  eflioienl  military  palriols  in  ihe  pronncitl 
regiment  raised  there.  A^ured  of  his  talents  and  worth,  Lincoln  appointed  bim  bis  nld,  and  in  tb^  cm- 
pacily  he  eervcd  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  Americans  and  French  in  October,  tT79.  He  disliagiii~b. 
ed  himself  in  the  battle  at  Sluno  Ferry.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Gales  in  the  battle  near  CuihIcii, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner.  When  enffioienlly  recovered,  he  was  sent  to  PhiWeljdiii. 
In  1T8T,  Major  Fiackney  succeeded  General  Moultrie  as  eoFernor  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  1792,  wu 
appointed  by  Washington,  Mioister  PI eni potent iary  to  tbe  Court  of  St.  James.  In  November,  1T94.be 
was  appmnled  Envoy  Extraonlinary  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  repaired  to  Madrid  the  following  jnmmrr. 
He  effected  a  treaty  by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  United  Slates.  He 
returned  10  Charleston  in  1796.  At  the  beginning  oflhe  war  of  1812,  President  Madison  appointed  tiio 
to  the  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army,  and  it  was  under  General  Pinckney  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson  distinguished  himself.  After  the  war,  General  Pinckney  retired  into  private  life.  Re  dieil 
00  tbe  Sd  of  November,  1 838,  aged  seventy-eight  years.     He  married  the  daughler  of  Rebecca  MoCte. 
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Battle  on  PoA  Royal  Itknd.  Prerotf  •  March  toward  Charleston.  Preparationa  to  receire  Um. 

While  Lincoln  was  recruiting  and  organizing  an  army  near  Purysbu rg.  General  Prevoit 
joined  Campbell  at  Savannah,  with  seven  handred  regular  troops  from' St.  Augustine. 
Hoping  to  follow  up  Campbell's  success  by  striking  Charleston,  he  sent  forward  Major 
Gardiner  with  two  hundred  men,  to  take  post  on  Port  Royal  Island,  within  about  sixty 
miles  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  General  Moultrie,  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  Charleston  militia,  and  two  field-pieces,  attacked  and  defeated  Gardiner  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  February.  &  The  British  lost  almost  all  of  their  officers,  and  several 
privates  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling.  Gardiner, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force,  escaped  in  boats  and  fled  to  Savannah,  while  Moultrie,  cross- 
ing to  the  main,  pressed  forward  and  joined  Lincoln  at  Purysburg. 

Strengthened  by  a  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  for  whom  a  communication  with  Sa- 
vannah was  opened  by  the  defeat  of  General  Ashe  on  Brier  Creek  (see  page  713),  and  in- 
formed that  Lincoln,  with  his  main  army,  was  far  up  the  river,  near  Augusta,  Prevost  de- 
termined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charleston.  With  about  two  thousand  chosen  troops, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists  and  Indians,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  at  Pu- 
rysburg,^  and  pushed  forward  by  the  road  nearest  the  coast,  toward  Charleston. 

When  Lincoln  was  informed  of  this  movement  of  Prevost,  he  considered  it  a  feint  to 
draw  him  from  Georgia.  With  that  view  he  crossed  the  Savannah,  and  for  three  days' 
marched  down  its  southern  side,  directly  toward  the  capital  of  that  state,  hoping  either  to 
bring  Prevost  back  or  to  capture  Savannah.  In  the  mean  while,  he  detached  Colonel 
Harris,  with  three  hundred  of  his  best  light  troops,  to  re-enforce  Moultrie,  who  was  retreat- 
ing before  Prevost,  toward  Charleston.  Governor  Rutledge,  who  had  gone  up  to  Orange- 
burg to  embody  the  militia,  advanced  at  the  same  time  with  six  hundred  men  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  when  Lincoln  recrossed  the  Savannah  in  pursuit  of  Prevost,  the  interesting  spec* 
tacle  was  presented  of  four  armies  pressing  toward  Charleston.^ 

When  Prevost  commenced  his  invading  march,  Charleston  was  quite  unprepared  for  an 
attack  by  land.  The  ferries  of  the  Ashley  were  not  fortified,  and  only  some  weak  defenses 
guarded  the  Neck.  Intelligence  of  the  invasion  aroused  all  the  energies  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  city,  and  night  and  day  the  people  labored  in  casting  up  intreneh- 
ments  across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Chevalier  De  Cambray,  an  accomplished  French  engineer.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
gave  Rutledge  power  only  a  little  less  than  was  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months  after- 
ward, when  he  was  made  dictator  for  the  time,  and  the  utmost  energy  was  every  where  dis- 
played. Lieutenant-governor  Bee,  with  the  council,  aided  the  efibrts  to  fortify  the  town  by 
necessary  legal  orders.  All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  burned,  and  within  a  few  days 
a  complete  line  of  fortifications  with  abatis  was  raised  across  the  Neck,  on  which  several 
cannons  were  mounted.  Colonel  Marion,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  re-enforced,  and  the  battery  on  Haddrell's  Point  was  well  manned.  These  arrange- 
ments were  efiected  before  the  arrival  of  Prevost,  who  halted,  in  hesitation,  for  three  days 
at  Pocataligo,  on  account  of  conflicting  intelligence.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success, 
for  it  allowed  the  people  of  Charleston  time  to  prepare  for  an  attack. 

Lincoln's  distance  from  Charleston  with  the  main  army,  the  retreat  of  Moultrie,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  torch  of  the  invader,  who  went  on  plundering  and  burning,  caused 
great  numbers  to  remain  on  their  plantations,  and  to  take  protection  from  Prevost.  On  the 
evening  of  the  ninth  of  May,c  he  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ashley  River. 
On  that  and  the  following  day,  Moultrie,  Rutledge,  and  Harris  arrived  with  their 
respective  forces.  That  of  Moultrie  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  men  to  about  six 
hundred.  He  immediately  took  command  of  all  the  Continental  troops,  while  Rutledge 
claimed  the  control  of  the  militia.  This  produced  some  confusion,  but  no  serious  misun- 
derstanding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  regulars,  crossed  the 

'  Rutledge,  with  the  men  of  Orangeburg ;  Moultrie  pursued  by  Prevost ;  Prevost  pursued  by  Lincoln ; 
and  Colonel  Harris  with  his  corps  of  light  troops. 
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Athley  and  appeared  before  the  worki  on  Charleston  Neck.  He  lefl  hii  main  army  and 
heavy  baggage  on  the  louth  lide  of  the  river,  and  approaching  within  cannon  (hot  of  the 
linei,  sumuioneil  the  garriion  to  lurrender.  During  the  forenoon,  Caont  Pulaaki,  who  wai 
itationed  at  Haddrell'a  Point  with  his  l^ian,  crotaed  the  Cooper  River  and  entered  the 
town,  and  at  nooti  he  led  bii  infantry  to  attack  the  British  advanced  guard.  He  wa*  re- 
pulled  with  great  loM.  A  large  portion  of  hil  infantry  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prii- 
oners.  The  commander  himMlf  eicaped  with  difficulty  to  the  American  IJne*,  under  eover 
of  lume  diichurt!t;i  of  cannon. 


Prevost  now  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  the  American  worki,  when  hit  progress  wit 
checked  by  a  sharp  cannonade.  He  renewed  his  demand  for  a  surrender,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  passage  of  flags.  Aware  of  the  approach  of  Lincoln,  the 
Americans  deaired  procrastination,  and  asked  time  to  deliberate.  Prevott  refused  it,  and 
the  city  was  filled  with  consternation  in  expectation  of  an  assault.  The  civil  authorities, 
trembling  in  view  of  the  horrors  of  a  cannonade,  sent  a  proposition  to  Prevost  to  guaranie* 
the  neutrality  of  South  Carolioa  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  allow  it  to  follow  the 
fate  of  its  neighbors,  on  condition  that  the  royal  army  ahould  withdraw.  Prevost  rejected 
■be  proposition,  and  insisted  that,  as  tbe  garrison  were  in  arms,  they  should  surrender  prit- 
oners  of  w^r.  To  this  Uoultne  and  the  military  objected,  and  every  moment  until  put 
midnight  a  cannonade  was  expected.'     Not  an  eye  closed  in  slumber,  and  at  three  o'clock 

'  During  ihe  evening,  sn  uDrortunate  seoidenl  deprived  tiM  MawoTtbeiile  uid  services  of  a  brave  offiea 
Hitving  discavercct  a  breach  in  ibe  abalii,  Governor  Ruliedge,  wilboot  the  knowledge  otlba  garrisni,  lul 
oat  Major  Benjamin  Huger*  and  a  tmali  party  (o  repair  it.  The  gsn-isaa  hsd  lighted  ur  barrels  in  fmu 
of  their  lines  lo  preveni  a  surprise,  and  by  their  light  Huger  and  hii  men  were  discovered,  and.tielieTed  lobe 

!  kUts  Ib  niolstknwj  ttttt.    He  wu  the  (naenun  wlu  In 
Um  brother  Itue  wu  ■  bHtidIrr  in  lbs  iimy  oixler  Grme ;  Jute 
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Death  of  Huger.  Withdrawal  of  the  Britifh  Army.  Battle  at  Stone  Ferry.  Retreat  of  the  BritisL. 

in  the  morning,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  civil  authorities!,  Moultrie  sent  a  message  to  Pre- 
vost,  renewing  the  proposition  of  the  previous  day.  It  was  rejected,  and  all  anxiously 
awaited  the  dawn,  expecting  a  terrible  assault.  The  morning  broke  clear  and  serene,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  sentinels  upon  the  batteries,  and  of  anxious  watchers  upon  the  house  tops« 
could  perceive  no  traces  of  a  beleaguing  army.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  all  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  terrible  dream,  but  as  the  sun  arose,  the  scarlet  uniforms  and  burnished  arms  ' 
of  the  invaders  were  seen  south  of  the  Ashley.  The  British  host  was  crossing  to  James's 
Island.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  During  the  night,  Prevost  was  informed  that  Lin- 
coln, with  four  thousand  men,  was  pressing  on  toward  Charleston,  and  he  feared  that  his 
force,  hardly  sufficient  to  attack  the  town  with  hopes  of  success,  would  be  annihilated  if 
placed  between  two  iires.^  He  prudently  withdrew,  and,  perceiving  his  pathway  of  dp- 
proach  intercepted  by  Lincoln,  he  essayed  to  escape  back  to  Savannah,  by  way  of  the  isl- 
ands along  the  coast. 

Lincoln  soon  approached,  and  both  armies  encamped  within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston, 
the  Americans  upon  the  main,  and  the  British  upon  John's  Island.*  There  they  continued 
for  a  month,  Prevost  fearing  to  move  forward,  and  Lincoln  not  feeling  quite  strong  enough 
to  pass  over  and  attack  him.  Finally,  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  was  made.  They 
had  cast  up  works  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  garrisoned  them  with  eight  hundred  men,  under  Col- 
onel Maitland,  the  brave  officer  who  died  at  Savannah  a  few  months  later.  These  were  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  by  about  twelve  hundred  of  Lincoln's  troops. 
The  contest  was  severe,  and  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  battle  was  waged  with 
skill  and  valor.  A  re-enforcement  for  Maitland  appeared,  and  the  Americans  perceived  it 
to  be  necessary  to  retreat.  When  they  fell  back,  the  whole  garrison  sallied  out,  but  the 
American  light  troops  covered  the  retreat  so  successfully,  that  all  of  the  wounded  patriots 
were  brought  off.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  forty-six, 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  missing.  Of  the  killed  and  wounded  twenty-four  were 
officers.  The  British  loss  was  somewhat  less.  Three  days  afterward,  the  British  evac- 
uated the  post  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  retreated  from  island  to  island,  until  they  reached  Beau- 
fort, on  Port  Royal.  After  establishing  a  post  on  Ladies'  Island,  between  Port  Royal  and 
St.  Helena,  they  returned  in  boats  to  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine.*  The  heat  was  now 
becoming  intense,  and  Lincoln's  army  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  hundred 
men,  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sheldon  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  another  campaign  in 
October.  Thus  closed,  ingloriousiy  to  the  invaders,  the  second  attempt  of  the  British  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

a  party  of  the  enemy.  Immediately  a  fire  of  cannons,  maskets,  and  rifles  ran  along  almost  the  whole  line, 
and  poor  Hager  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  slain.  The  folly  of  having  two  commanders  was  perceived, 
and  all  military  authority  was  immediately  given  to  Moultrie.  The  cannonade  alarmed  the  town,  it  being 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  something  more  dreadful. 

'  According  to  an  imperfect  estimate,  the  number  of  American  troops  in  the  city  was  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty ;  the  British  force  numbered  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

'  This  i.*iland  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  inlet,  which  is  called  Stono  River.     Over  this, 
at  a  narrow  place,  there  was  then  (and  is  still)  a  ferry» where  the  British  cast  up  defensive  works. 

'  On  their  retreat  across  the  fertile  islands,  on  the  Carolina  coaRt,  the  British  committed  the  most  cruel 
depredations.  The  people  hid  their  treasures,  but  the  negroes,  who  had  been  promised  freedom,  repaired 
in  great  numbers  to  the  British  camp,  and  informed  the  soldiers  where  their  master's  property  was  con- 
cealed. It  is  believed  that  in  this  incursion  three  thousand  negroes  were  carried  out  of  I  he  state,  many 
of  whom  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  Hundreds  died  of  camp  fever  upon  Otter  Island,  and 
for  years  afterward  their  bleaching  bones  strewed  the  ground  thereon.  The  whole  lo9s  was  more  than 
four  thousand,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Houses  were  strippbd  of  plate,  jewelry, 
clothing,  money,  and  every  thing  of  value  that  could  be  carried  away.  Live-stock  was  wantonly  slaughter- 
ed, and  in  a  few  cases  females  were  violated  by  the  brutal  soldiery. 
II.  C  0  C 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HE  Haioa  of  repoie  enjoyed  b;  CbarlMlon  aflec  the  invuion  of  Prevnt 
^  wu  brief.      When  the  hot  Bonimer  months  bad  paued  away,  both  putin 
commenced  preparaliooR  for  a  vigorous  aatumo  campaign — the  Biitiih  to 
maintain  their  position  and  extend  their  conqaesti,  if  powible ;  the  Amer- 
icans to  drive  the  inraders  from  the  Southern  Slates,  or,  at  least,  to  con- 
fine tbem  to  the  sea-ports  of  SaTannab  and  St.  Atigustine.      The  Gill  of 
Savannah  was  a  disastrous  event.     It  was  the  initial  step  in  thow  it[id«i 
of  power  which  the  royal  army  made  a  few  months  later,  when  ChirleiloD 
lell,  when  the  patriot  army  of  the  South  was  crushed,  and  when  the  civil  institutions  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  estabhihed  by  the  Repuhlicans,  were  prostrated  at  the  leet  of 
the  conquerors. 

During  the  winter  preceding  the  siege  of  Charleston,  Lincoln's  army  had  dwindled  to  s 
handful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  enlistments,  and  the  hesitation  of  the 
militia  when  called  to  service,  because  of  the  defeat  at  Savannah  and  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance.  The  prison-ships  at  Savannah  were  crowded  with  tbe  Mo- 
tives of  the  Georgia  regiments,  and  the  heel 
of  British  power,  planted  firmly  upon  the 
patriots  of  that  state,  made  the  Loyalista 
bold  and  active.  All  along  the  Southern 
frontier  of  South  Carolina  the  voice  of  re- 
bellion was  subdued  to  a  whisper,  and  a 
fearful  cloud  of  hostile  savages,  gathered  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  crown,  frowned  aiillenly 
and  threatening  upon  her  western  borders ; 
while  within  her  bosom,  hands  of  unprinci- 
pled Tories,  encouraged  by  others  more  re- 
spectable but  passive,  were  endeavoring,  by 
menaces  and  promise*,  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  Republican  strength.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  Sonth  Carolina  when  a  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  bearing  live 
thonsand  land  troopa,  commanded  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,'  appeared  off  Edisto  Inlet, 
within  thirty  miles  of  CharlcstoOj  toward 
F.i.i(i   **>e  "^lo"  of  tbe  winter  of  1780.' 

ino.     They  cune  to  subjugate  the  whole  rnat.i^^r,^i. 

South,  the  chief  featuro  in  the  programme  of  operations  for  that  year. 

Tbe  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  was  in  session  when  the  enemy  appeared.  Gowmoi 
Rutledga  was  immediately  clothed  with  the  powers  of  supreme  dictator,  and  with  judgment 

'  Renrj  Clinton,  K.  B.,  waa  a  son  of  George  Ointon,  goverDor  of  New  York  in  1743,  and  gnniya  <i 
the  Esrl  o(  Linooln.  He  served  in  (he  Brilish  anny  on  Ihe  Continenl,  during  tbe  Seven  Years'  Wu,  uJ 
came  to  America  with  General  Howe  in  Ihe  spring  ol  1T75,  bearing  tbe  commission  oFk  msjor  genenl 
He  was  diatingnished  at  Ihe  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ^  commsaded  in  New  York,  and  openud  against  iba 
Ibrts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands  in  I77T;  and  in  17TB,  aacceeded  Sir  Wllliani  Howe  in  the  sapnox 
command.  After  he  evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  went  (o  New  York,  where  he  conllnued  his  head-quutf> 
until  he  left  the  country,  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gibrallar  in  1T95,  and  died  Ibeie  on  tlw 
Iwentj-secand  of  December,  ihe  same  year.     Hii  signalnre  is  primed  on  page  3S0. 
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and  vigor  he  exeroited  them  for  the  defenie  of  the  capUaJ.  Yet  he  did  not  acoompliah 
much,  for  the  militia  were  tardy  in  obeying  his  call  to  basien  to  the  city.  If  Clinton  had 
maiched  directly  upon  Ch&rlestoD  when  he  landed  hia  troops  upon  John's  Island,  he  might 
bare  conquered  it  within  a  week  afler  hia  debarkation.'  More  cautious  than  wiie,  he  form- 
ed a  dep6t  at  Wsppoo,  on  James's  Island,  and  tarried  more  than  a  month  in  preparations  for 
a  siege. 

General  Lincoln  was  in  Charleston  with  about  fourteen  hundred  troops,  a  large  portion 
of  them  North  Carolina  levies,  whose  term  of  service  was  almost  expired.  The  finances 
of  the  slate  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  paper  money  was  so  rapidly  diminishing, 
that  it  required  seven  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  in  every  department, 
civil  and  military,  the  patriots  were  exceedingly  weak.  Lincoln's  first  impulse  was  to  evac- 
uate the  city,  retire  to  the  upper  country,  collect  a  sufiicient  army,  and  then  return  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  it.  The  tardy  plans  of  Clinton  changed  Lincoln's  views.  Hoping 
*  for  re-enforcements,  then  daily  expected,  and  alto 

aid  from  the  Spanish  West  Indie*,'  he  resolved 
to  maintain  a  siege.  His  first  care  was  to 
strengthen  the  works  upon  Charleston  Neck, 
cast  up  the  previous  year  when  Frevost  men- 
aced the  town.  Rullcdge  ordered  three  hund- 
red negroes  to  be  brought  from  the  neighboring 
plantations  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
within  a  few  days  cannons  and  mortars  were 
mounted  ;  a  trench,  filled  with  water,  stretched 
across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper, 
and  two  rows  of  abalis  protected  the  whole. 
Fort  Moultrie,  the  redoubts  at  Haddrell's 
Point  and  Hobcaw,  the  works  at  South  Bay, 
Hospital  Point,  and  all  along  the  city  front,  were 
I  atrengthened  and  manned."  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney*  was  placed  in  command  of  tba 
garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Captain  Daniel 
fe^^^-^^  Horry  was  sent  to  Ashley  Ferry  to  watch  the 
^*'  yr  approach  of  the  enemy*  and  General  Moultrie 
went  southward  to  gather  the  militia,  direct  the 
movements  tf  the  cavalr)',  and  annoy  the  enemy  on  hia  approach. 

'  On  ibe  roj'Sge  from  New  York,  one  vessel,  carrying  heavy  ordnance  Tor  the  siege,  foundered  and  was 
lost,  and  Marly  all  Lhe  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  cavalry  perished  nl  sea.  Immediately  Bfler 
landing,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  la  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  horses.  This  service  he  soon 
peTformed,  by  seizing  all  that  fell  in  his  vray  on  the  plantations  upon  the  islands  and  the  main,  some  of 
which  were  paid  for,  and  some  were  not.  I'he  Whigs  were  not  considered  entitled  to  any  pay.  Having 
moonled  his  cavalry,  Tsrlelon  joined  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  under  General  Palteraon,  whom  Clinton 
had  ordered  from  Savannah  to  re-enforce  him. 

'  Spain  was  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  willingly  became  a  parly  in  oar  qnarrel,  with  tfae  hope, 
like  France,  of  crippling  IHngtlsh  power.  When  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  was  made  known,  Lin- 
coln dispatched  a  messenger  to  Havana  to  solicit  material  aid  from  the  Spanish  f;overnor.  Direct  assist- 
ance was  refused,  but  the  Spaniards  indirectly  aided  the  Americans.  When  Clinton  waa  preparing  to 
march  upon  Charleston,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  reduce  Fort  Charlotte,  an 
En([1lsh  post  at  Mobile.  It  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  fourteenlh  of  March,  1 761,  and  on  lbs 
ninth  of  May,  Pensacola  also  bowed  to  Spanish  domination.  These  successes  placed  the  two  Floridas  in 
pouession  of  lhe  Spaniards,  eicept  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Augustine. 

'  The  lines  of  inlrenchmenli  were  on  the  ridge  of  land  whereon  Si.  Paul's  Church,  lhe  Orphan  House, 
the  "Citadel"  (a  part  of  the  old  works],  and  lhe  Presbyterian  church  new  stand. 
,  *  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  born  in  Charleslun  on  the  twenty-fillh  of  February,  IT4G.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years,  he  was  taken  to  England  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  by  their  father  (diief-jiistioe  Pinck- 
ney), where  he  was  educated,  and  also  studied  law.  In  1769  he  returned  to  Charleston,  after  visiting  the 
Continent.     In  England  he  look  part  against  lhe  Stamp  Act  with  iis  opposers  there,  and,  on  reaching  his 
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The  little  flotilla  of  Commodore  Whipple,  then  in  the  harbor,  was  ordered  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  British  fleet  over  the  bar,  but  his  vessels  were  small  and  thinly  manned,  and 
little  reliance  was  placed  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  viewed  the  gathering  dangers  with 
increasing  alarm.  Knowing  the  weakness  of  Lincoln's  army,  and  desirous  of  saving  it,  as 
their  only  hope  for  the  future,  the  citizens  advised  an  evacuation  before  it  should  be  too 
late.  Lincoln,  hourly  expecting  re-enforcements,  was  hopeful,  and  expressing  a  belief  that 
he  might  maintain  a  siege,  or  leave  at  a  future  time,  if  necessary,  he  resolved  to  remain, 
at  the  same  time  taking  measures  for  keeping  open  a  communication  with  the  country 
toward  the  Santee. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  the  royal  army  crossed  the  Stono,  marched  to  the  Ashley, 
at  Old  Town  (the  site  of  ancient  Charleston),  and  there  crossed  that  stream  toward  evening. 
They  had  strengthened  Fort  Johnson,  cast  up  intrenchments  along  the  Ashley  to  confront 
those  of  the  Americans  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  galleys  were  in  motion  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  anchor  in  the  Ashley.  The  army  moved  slowly  down  the  Neck,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  first  of  April,  broke  ground  within  eleven  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
works,  then  defended  by  about  eighty  cannons  and  mortars.  They  were  annoyed  all  the 
way  by  a  party  of  light  horsemen  under  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens,  and  lost  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  in  the  skirmishes. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  entered  the  harbor  on  the  twentieth  of  March  with  his  smaller  ves- 
sels and  transports,  drove  Whipple  with  his  little  fleet  from  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  while 
exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Fort  Moultrie,'  sailed  near  to  James's  Island  and  an- 
chored under  the  guns  of  Fort  Johnson,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  town.  Pinckney  hoped 
that  Whipple  would  retard  the  British  vessels,  and  allow  him  to  batter  them,  as  Moultrie 
did  four  years  before ;  but  the  commodore,  with  prudertt  caution,  retreated  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cooper  River,  and  sunk  most  of  his  own  and  some  merchant  vessels  between  the  town 
and  Shute's  Folly  (marked  boom  on  the  opposite  map),  and  thus  formed  an  efiectual  bar 
to  the  passage  of  British  vessels  up  the  channel  to  rake  the  American  works  upon  the 
Neck.  Clinton  advanced  to  Hamstead  Hill  on  the  fifth,^  and  in  the  face  of  a 
*  ^  '  '  sharp  fire,  erected  a  battery  and  mounted  twelve  cannons  upon  it.  He  and 
Arbuthnot  now  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison.  Brigadier 
Woodford  had  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  reported  others  on  their  way. 
The  citizens  urged  Lincoln  to  maintain  a  siege,  for  rumors  had  come  that  large  numbers 
were  pressing  forward  from  the  North  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Thus  strengthened  by 
fresh  troops'  and  public  opinion,  Lincoln  assured  the  besiegers  that  he  should  continue  his 
defense  until  the  last  extremity.      Forty-eight  hours  elapsed,  when  Clinton  opened  his  bat- 


native  country,  he  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1770, 
and  soon  became  eminent.  When  a  regiment  was  formed  in  Charleston  in  1775,  of  which  Gadsden  was 
colonel,  Pinckney  was  appointed  a  captain,  and  was  at  Newbem  for  a  while  on  recruiting  service.  He  was 
active  in  the  defense  of  Charfeston  in  1776.  In  1778,  he  accompanied  General  Howe  in  his  expedition  to 
Florida.  He  assisted  in  the  repulse  of  Prevost  in  1779,  and  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1780.  "mieB 
the  city  fell,  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  sutTered  much  from  sickness  and  cruel  treatment.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  February,  1782,  when  the  war  was  almost  ended.  He  was  soon  afterward  raised  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Washington  oflered  him  a  seat  is 
his  cabinet,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1796  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to  the  French  Repob- 
lio.  There  he  had  a  delicate  duty  to  perform,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  personal  peril  in  the  French  cap* 
italf  he  uttered  that  noble  sentiment  ^^  Miliiontfor  defense,  not  one  cent  for  trilmtey  In  1797,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney was  appointed  the  second  major  general  in  the  army  under  Washington,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
an  active  politician.  For  aboat  twenty-five  years  he  lived  in  elegant  retirement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  boob 
and  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happinoss.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

^  In  this  passage  the  British  lost  twenty-seven  seamen  killed,  and  a  transport  which  ran  aground  and 
was  burned  by  its  crew. 

*  Woodford  bad  marched  five  hundred  miles  withm  twenty-eight  days.  On  the  day  of  his  amral  tbe 
terms  of  enlistment  of  about  seven  hundred  North  Carolinians  expired,  and  they  all  went  home  at  an  honr 
whan  they  were  most  needed. 
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teries  upon  the  town  and  fortifications,  and  a  terrible  cannonade  fron  both  parlies  was  kept 
up  from  that  time  until  the  twentieth. 

When  the  British  were  about  to  open  their  batteries,  Governor  Rutledge,  leaving  the 

!^  civil  power  in 
i|^  the  hands  of 
his  lieutenant 
Gadsden,  went 
into  the  coun- 
try, between 
the  Cooper  and 
Santee  Riv- 
ers,  to  arouse 
the  militia  and 
keep  a  commu« 
nication  open 
with  the  town 
in  that  direc- 
tion. Lincoln 
sent  his  caval- 
ry (about  three 
hundred  men), 
with  General 
Isaac  Huger 
in  command, 
to  watch  the 
country  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River.  Led  through  the  woods  by  a  negro, 
Tarieton,  with  his  legion  cavalry,  fell  upon  Huger  at  Biggin  Bridge,  near  Monk's  Corner, 
at  dawn  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  and  scattered  his  troops,  who  were  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger. Twenty-five  Americans  were  killed  ;  the  remainder  fied  to  the  swamps.  Tarieton 
secured  almost  three  hundred  horses,  and  then  scouring  the  country  between  the  Cooper 
and  Wando,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  British  camp. 

Four  days  after  the  surprise  of  Huger, (^  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Charleston  with   « April  is, 
three  thousand  troops  from  New  York.     Thus  strengthened,  Clinton  enlarged  the        ^^' 
area  of  his  operations.     Detachments  were  sent  into  the  country,  and  drove  the  Americans 
back.      Governor  Rutledge  was  compelled  to  flee  higher  up  the  Santee ;  Haddrell's  Point 
was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified ;  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country  were  cut  off, 
and  every  avenue  for  escape  seemed  closed.     Lincoln  called  a  council  of  war,^ 
and  an  attempted  retreat  to  the  open  country  was  proposed.     The  inhabitants       ^ 
objected,  because  they  feared  the  invading  army  was  too  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  de- 
fense already  made,  to  spare  them  in  person  and  property.     With  rapine  and  pillage  be- 
fore them,  they  implored  Lincoln  to  remain.     Terms  of  capitulation,  which  allowed  the 
army  to  withdraw  to  the  interior,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  to  be  undisturbed,  were 
agreed  upon  and  proposed  to  Clinton.     Clinton  would  not  acquiesce,  and  the  terrible  work 
of  siege  went  on.     The  Americans  made  but  one  sortie,  and  that  did  not  seriously  damage 
the  British  or  impede  their  progress,*  and  on  the  sixth  of  May'  the  besiegers  completed 

^  At  daybreak  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  a  party  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Henderson  made  a  sortie, 
surprised  a  British  picket,  and  with  the  bayonet  killed  about  twenty  of  them.  Twelve  were  made  pris- 
oners.    Captain  Moultrie,  a  brother  of  the  general,  was  killed,*  and  two  other  Americans  were  wounded. 

'  This  day  was  marked  by  disasters  to  the  Americans.  On  that  morning,  Colonel  Anthony  Walton 
White,  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  collected  remnant  of  Hojrer's  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Santee  and  captured 
a  small  party  of  British.  While  watting  at  Lanneau^s  Ferry  for  boats  to  recross  the  river  with  his  pris- 
oners, a  Tory  informed  Cornwallis  of  his  situation.  Tarieton  was  detached  with  a  party  of  horse  to  sur- 
prise White,  and  was  successful.     A  general  rout  of  the  Americans  ensued.     About  thirty  of  them  were 
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their  third  parallel,  kni]  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  nuaed  redoubts  nearer  and  nearer  the 
American  tines.' 

Now  fully  prepared  to  ttorm  th«  town  by  sea  and  laod.  Clinton  and  Arbi'.thnot  agaio 
demandiid  a  surrender.     The  aitnation  of  the  Ameiicani  wu  deplorable.     Ihe  garriioii 
consisted  of  leit  than  three  thousand  men,  a  large  portion  of  them  raw  militia  ;  proTisione 
of  all  kinds  were  becoming  scarce,  and  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  were  fomenting  diuffection 
among  the  distressed  inhabitants.     The  engineers  asserted  that  the  lines  could  not  be  de. 
fended  ten  days  longer,  and  that  they  might  be  carried  by  assault  in  ten  minutes.      Bombs 
and  carcasses  were  falling  in  every  part  of  the  city  with  destructive  eflect,  killing  women 
and  children,  and  letting  houses  on  fire  ;  and  the  town  oiilitia,  in  utter  deapair,  had  thrown 
down  iheir  arms.     Further  reiiatance  seemed  foolish  and  inhuman,  for  succeaa  was  hardly 
posaible,  and  livei  and  property  were  hourly  sacrificed.     The  citizens,  appalled  by  the  de- 
structive agencies  at  work  around  them,  worn  out  by  want  of  deep  and  anxiety,  and  cov- 
eting any  condition  other  than  the  one  they  were  enduring,  now  expressed  their  willing- 
nei*  to  treat  for  a  lurrender.      A  Sag  was  sent  out,  and  Clinton's  ultimatum  was  received. 
He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  the 
forta  and  other  works,  and  their  appliances,  together  with  the  shipping  that  remained  in  the 
harbor.     He  would  promise  nothing  except  that  the  town  property  of  those  within  the  lines 
ahould  remain  unmolested,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  paroled.    ,  A  truce  until  the  next 
•  MnV.  ^"y'  w^*  asked  by  the  besieged,  and  was  allowed,  when  Lincoln  again  refused 
i^BO.     compliance  with  Clinton's  demands.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  firing  CMm- 
menoed  again.     It  was  a  fearful  night  in  Charleston.     The  thunder  of  two  hundred  can- 
nons shook  the  city  like  the  power  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  moon,  then  near  its  full,  with 
the  bright  atara,  were  hidden  by  the  lurid  smoke.     Shells  were  seen  conning  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  bursting  in  mid  air,  others  falling  upon  houses  and  in  the  streets,  and  in  five  dif- 
feretit  places  the  flames  of  burning  buildings  simultaneously  shot  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
cily.     "  It  appeared,"  says  Moultrie,  alluding  to  the  bomb-shelU,  "  a*  if  the  stars  were  tum- 
bling down.     The  fire  was  incessant  almost  the  whole  night ;  oanium-balla  whising  and 
shells  hissing  continually  among  us ;  ammunition  chests  and  temporary  magazines  blowing 
up ;  great  guns  bursting,  and  wounded  men  groaning  along  the  lines ;  it  was  a  dreadful 
night !"     The  cannonade  wiCI  continued  all  the  t)cxl 
day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  many  Americana  were 
killed  by  the  paiaage  of  balls  through  the  embraaures 
of  their  batteries.     Sand-bags  were  freely  uied  for  pro- 
tection, but  these  were  swept  away,  until  at  several 
paints  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  works 
and  withdraw.     Arbuthuot  now  piepared  to  hpmbard 
the  town  from  the  water,  and  the  batteriea  at  Fort 
Johnson  and  at  Wappoo  hurled  round  shot  into  the 

\      At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  elev- 
enth.''   Lieutenant-governor    Gadsden,    the         '' 
oouDcil,  and  many  leading  citizeaa,  requetted  Lincoln 
^  ,  to  signify  his  agreement  to  Clinton's  propowd  terms  of 

lUaiiuTT  AjiiiniwaT.  surrender,  if  better  could  not  be  obtained.      A  signal 

killed,  woDsded,  or  captured,  and  Ihe  prisoners  were  retaken.  Liaulenanl-colaDet  Wasbiaf^too,  vith  Major 
JuniesoD  and  *  few  privates,  escaped  b^  iwinuniug  the  Santee.  Major  Call  and  sctbd  oihen  fooght  ibeir 
way  through  the  British  cavalry,  and  escaped.  At  noon  on  the  same  day,  Ihe  Briush  flag  was  seen  waving 
over  Fort  Moultrie,  Ibe  liule  garrison,  nnder  Lientenant-eolonel  Scott,  haviog  been  obliged  to  inrTender  lu 
Captain  Chacles  Hudson,  of  the  British  Navy. 

'  ClintoD's  nearest  ballery  in  makinft  Ihis  approwih  was  on  the  lot  in  Mary  Street,  rormerly  used  as  Ihe 
lower  rail-way  depot,  and  long  known,  according  to  Jahnaon,  as  the  Presh-walar  Fond.  This  redoabl 
vat  seveni  times  demolished  by  ibe  American  cannons,  and  rebuilt  during  Ihe  siege. — Johnsao's  IVaJi- 
liont,  tea.,  24S.  '  One  of  these  shots  demolished  an  arm  ot  Pitt's  statue,  as  mentioned  on  page  748. 
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was  given,  the  firing  ceased,  and  before  dawn  all  the  gnns  were  quiet.  Articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  respective  commanders,  and  by  Christopher  Gads- 
den in  behalf  of  the  citizens.'  Between  eleven  tad  twelve  o'clock  on  the  twelfth  of  May, 
the  Continental  troops  marched  out  with  the  Turk's  niarch,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  aflor 
a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  of  about  forty  days.  General  Leslie  immediately  marched 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Great  skill  and  courage  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patriots  during  the  siege,  and 
never  ivas  a  defense  more  obstinate  and  heroic,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  bloody  one.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  in  killed  and  woundejd  was  nearly  equal ;  that  of  the  Americans,  exclusive 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  bearing  arms,  was  ninety-two  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  wounded.  The  British  lost  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  ivounded.  The  number  of  prisoners,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand.  About  four  hundred  Cannons  were  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory.     Thirty  houses  were  destroyed  during  the  siege.' 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  loss  of  Lincoln's  army,  paralyzed  the  Republican  strength  at 
the  South,  and  the  British  commanders  confidently  believed  that  the  finishing-stroke  of  the 
war  had  been  given.  Lincoln  sufiered  the  infliction  of  unsparing  censure,  because  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  thus  shut  up  in  a  town  ;  but  had  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  or  the  siege 
been  raised,  as  at  one  time  contemplated,*  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  his  course  would  have 
exceeded  all  praise. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  proceeded  to  re-establish  the  civil  power  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Carolina.  In  proclamations,  he  made  many  promises  of  benefits  to  the  obedient,  and  men- 
aced the  refractory  with  the  miseries  of  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  punishments. 
Finally,  he  ofiered  pardon^  to  all  who  should  submit  and  crave  it,  and  promised  .  ^^^ , 
political  franchises  such  as  the  people  had  never  enjoyed.  Lured  by  these  prom-  i?^' 
ises,  the  timid  and  lukewarm  flocked  to  Charleston,  took  protection,  and  many  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  king.  Two  hundred  and' ten  influential  citizens  in  Charleston  agreed 
to  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  ancient  bond  of  union 
between  the  province  and  Great  Britain.  This  movement,  with  the  hasty  retreat  north- 
ward of  troops  marching  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  and  the  destruction  of  Buford's  com- 
mand (see  page  664)  dh  the  Waxhaw,  almost  efiaced  every  lineament  of  resistance  in  the 
South.  As  we  have  seen,  garrison's  were  posted  in  the  interior,  and  the  voice  of  rebellion 
was  hushed. 

Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  fifth  of  June,  leaving  Comwallis  in 
chief  command  of  the  British  troops  at  the  South.  Before  his  departure,  Clinton  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  all  persons  not  in  the  military  service,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
Charleston,  released  from  their  paroles,  provided  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  as  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  So  far,  well ;  but  not  the  sequel.  AH  persons  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  requisition  were  declared  to  be  enemies  atid  rebels^  and.tcere  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

^  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  partly  honorable  and  partly  humiliating.  The  town,  fortificationfi 
and  shipping,  artillery  and  stores,  were  to  be  given  up ;  the  Continental  troops  and  sailors  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  some  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  there  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged  ;  the  militia  to 
be  permitted  to  return  home,  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  parole,  and  to  be  secured  from  molestation  as  long  as 
they  did  not  violate  these  paroles ;  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  officers  and  their  servants  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  them ;  the  garrison  were  to  march  out,  and  lay  down  their  arms  between  the  works  and  the 
canal  (at  I,  on  the  map,  page  765),  the  drums  not  to  beat  a  British  nuirch,  nor  the  eoiort  tp  be  tmcated  ;  the 
French  consul,  and  French  and  Spanish  residents  should  be  unmolested,  but  considered  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  that  a  vessel  should  convey  a  messenger  to  New  York,  that  he  might  carry  dispatches  to  General 
Washington.  ''Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Lee,  Tarleton. 

*  During  the  siege,  Arbuthnot  was  informed  that  Admiral  De  Temay  was  approaching  with  a  French 
fleet,  direct  from  Newport;  to  aid  Lincoln ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon, 
the  fear  of  being  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  made  Arbuthnot  resolve  to  put  to  sea  immediately. 
Temay  was  certified  of  the  surrender  of  Linoolh  while  on  hb  way,  by  the  capture  of  a  pilot-boat,  bearing 
Clinton^s  dispatches  to  Enyphausen,  then  in  command  at  New  York.  These  dispatches  informed  Knyp- 
hansen  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  Had  Lincoln  held  out  another  day,  his  army  might  have  been  saved,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  Temay. 
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Aod  more ;  they  were  required  to  enroll  thecnselve*  as  militia  under  the  king's  standard. 
This  flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  aroused  a  spirit  of  indignant  defiance, 
which  proved  a  powerful  lever  in  overtuvning  the  royal  power  in  the  South.  Many  eon- 
sidered  themselves  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  their  paroles,  and  immediately  armed 
themselves  in  defeuse  of  their  homes  and  country,  while  others  refused  to  exchange  their 
paroles  for  any  new  conditions.  The  silent  influence  of  eminent  citizens  who  took  this 
course  was  now  perceived  by  Cornwallis,  and,  in  further  violation  of  the  conditiona  of  capit- 
«Aog.87.  ul^^ioti  he  sent  many  leading  men  of  Charleston  as  close  prisoners  to  St.  Augus- 
1780.  tine,&*  while  a  large  number  of  the  Continental  soldiers  were  cast  into  the  loath- 
some prison-ships,  and  other  vessels  in  the  harbor.  There  they  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of 
confined  air,  bad  food,  filth,  and  disease.  It  was  to  these  that  the  mother  of  President 
Jackson  came,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  with  materials  of  alleviation  for  the  sufierers.  Bat 
the  camp  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  dysentery,  swept  ofi*  hundreds  before  the  cruel  hand  of 
the  oppressor  relinquished  its  grasp.  Maddened  by  torture,  and  almost  heart-broken  on  ac- 
count of  the  sufi!erings  of  their  families,  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  soldiers  who  capit- 
ulated at  Charleston  agreed  to  enroll  themselves  as  royal  militia,  as  the  least  of  two  present 
evils,  and  were  sent  to  do  service  in  the  British  army  in  Jamaica.  Of  nineteen  hundred 
prisoners  surrendered  at  Charleston,  and  several  hundreds  more  taken  at  Camden  and  Fish- 
ing Creek,  only  seven  hundred  and  forty  were  restored  to  the  service  of  their  country.* 

A  brief  lull  in  the  storm  of  party  strife  and  warring  legions  in  South  Carolina  succeeded 
the  blow  which  smote  down  Republicanism  ;  but  when  the  trumpet- blasts  of  the  conqueror 
of  Burgoyne  were  heard  upon  the  Roanoke,  and  the  brave  hearts  of  Virginia  and  North  Ca^ 
olina  were  gathering  around  the  standard  of  Gates,  the  patriots  of  the  South  lifted  up  their 
heads,  and  many  of  them,  liLe  Samson  rising  iu  strength,  broke  the  feeble  cords  of  **  paroles" 
and  "  protections,"  and  smote  the  Philistines  of  the  crown  with  mighty  energy.  Sumter 
sounded  the  bugle  among  the  hills  on  tlie  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers ;  Marion's  shrill 
whistle  rang  amid  the  swamps  on  the  Pedee ;  and  Pickens  and  Clarke  called  forth  the 
brave  sons  of  liberty  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  and  the 


'  Lieutenant-governor  Gadsden  and  seventy-seven  other  ppblic  and  inflaential  men  were  taken  from  their 
beds  by  armed  parties,  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  hurried  on  board  the 
Sandwich  prison-ship,  without  being  allowed  to  bid  adieu  to  their  families,  and  were  conveyed  to  St.  An- 
gtistine.  The  pretense  for  this  measare,  by  which  the  British  authorities  attempted  to  justify  it,  was  the 
false  accusation  that  these  men  were  concerting  a  scheme  for  burning  the  town  and  massacring  the  lojal 
inhabitants  I  Nobody  believed  the  tale,  and  the  act  was  made  more  flagrant  by  this  wicked  calomny. 
Arrived  at  St.  Augustine,  the  prisoners  were  ofiered  paroles  to  enjoy  liberty  within  the  precincts,  of  the 
town.  Gadsden,  the  sturdy  patriot,  refused  acquiescence,  for  he  disdained  making  further  terms  m  ith  a 
power  that  did  not  regard  the  sanctity  of  a  solemn  treaty.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  deceived  a  fwood 
time.  *^  Had  the  British  commanders,"  he  said,  "  regarded  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Charleston,  I 
might  now,  although  a  prisoner,  enjoy  the  smiles  and  consolations  of  my  family  under  my  own  roof;  bat 
even  without  a  shadow  of  accusation  preferred  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsisteut  yvith  my  plighted  laitb, 
I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant  land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  1  will  give  do 
parole."  ^'  Think  better  of  it,"  said  Governor  Tonyn,  who  was  in  command ;  ''  a  second  refusal  of  it  will 
fix  your  destiny^-a  dungeon  will  be  your  future  habitation."  '*  Prepare  it,  then,"  replied  ihe  inflexible 
patriot.  "  I  will  give  no  parole,  so  help  me  God  I"  And  the  petty  tyrant  did  '*  prepare  it ;"  and  for  forty- 
two  weeks  that  patriot  of  almost  threescore  years  of  age,  never  saw  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun,  bat  lay 
incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the  other  prisoners  accepted  paroles,  bat 
they  were  exposed  to  indignities  more  harrowing  to  the  sensitive  soul  than  close  confinement.  When,  io 
June,  1781,  they  were  exchanged,  they  were  not  allowed  to  even  touch  at  Charleston,  but  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  whither  their  families  had  been  expelled  when  the  |>ri8oners  were  taken  to  the  Sandwich, 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  thus  exiled,  and  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  first  met  in 
a  distant  state,  after  a  separation  of  ten  months. 

The  Continental  prisoners  kept  at  HaddrelPs  Point  sufiered  terribly.  Many  of  them  had  been  nurtored 
in  affluence  ;  now,  far  from  friends  and  destitute  of  hard  money,  they  wer^  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
During  thirteen  months'  captivity,  they  received  no  more  than  nine  days'  pay.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
fish  for  their  support,  but  were  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial  services.  Cornwallis  finally  orderni 
Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  to  send  them  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  which  soon  afterward  took  place  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this  cruel  order. 

'  Gordon,  iti.,  226. 
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Alatamaha.  The  noble  deedi  of  these  partisani ;  the  efibrts  and  defeat  of  Gates  ;  the  bug- 
cesses  of  Greene  and  Morgan  ;  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  **  Legion  Harry  Lee,"  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1781,  ^e  have  considered  in 
former  chapters.  Let  as  here,  from  this  commanding  point  of  view,  note  those  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Marion  and  his  fnen  not  already  considered,  and  also  of  their  brave  compatriots  in 
their  warfare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 

Marion  was  elected  a  captain  in  Moultrie's  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and,  with 
his  friend  Peter  Horry,  received  his  commission  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1775.  These 
young  officers,  in  new  uniforms  and  helmet-shaped  leather  caps,  decorated  with  silver  cres- 
cents inscribed  "  Liberty  or  Death  !''  went  out  immediately  upon  the  recruiting  service  on 
the  Black  River  and  the  Pedee,  and  every  where  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Brave  young  patriots  flocked  around  them,  and  in  Fort  Sullivan,  when  its  cannons  shatter- 
ed  the  fleet  of  €ir  Peter  Parker  in  1776,  these  stout  hearts  and  hands  received  their  first 
practical  lessons  in  defensive  warfare.  Already,  as  we  have  seen  (page  751),  they  had  been 
efficient  in  capturing  Fort  Johnson,  on  James's  Island,^  but  here  they  participated  .  _^  ^. 
in  the  severer  duties  of  vigorous  conflict.  ^^^ 

Fortunately  for  the  Republican  cause,  an  accident^  prevented  Marion  being  among  the 
prisoners  when  Charleston  fell,  and  he  was  yet  at  liberty,  having  no  parole  to  violate,  to 
arouse  his  countrymen  to  make  further  efibrts  against  the  invaders.  While  yet  unable  to 
be  active,  he  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  upon  the  Black  River,  while  Governor  Rutledge, 
Colonel  Horry,  and  others,  who  had  escaped  the  disasters  at  Charleston,  were  in  North  Car- 
olina arousing  the  people  of  that  state  to  meet  the  danger  which  stood  menacing  upon  its 
southern  border.  Marion's  military  genius  and  great  bravery  were  known  to  friends  and 
foes,  and  while  the  latter  sought  to  entrap  him,  the  former  held  over  him  the  shield  of  their 
▼igilance.  **  In  the  moment  of  alarm  he  was  sped  from  house  to  house,  from  tree  to  thicket, 
from  the  thicket  to  the  swamp.'"  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  collected  a  few  friends  and 
started  for  North  Carolina  to  join  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  then  marching  southward  with  a 
small  Continental  army.  On  the  way,  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend  Horry  and  a  few 
of  his  neighbors,  and  these  formed  the  "ragged  regiment" *who  appeared  before  General 
Gates,  the  successor  of  De  Kalb,  mentioned  on  page  685.  It  was  while  in  the  camp  of* 
Gates  that  Governor  Rutledge,  who  also  was  there,  commissioned  Marion  a  brigadier,  and  he 
sped  to  the  district  of  Williamsburg,  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  to  lead  its  rising  patriots 
to  the  field  of  active  military  duties.  The^  had  accepted  the  protection  of  British  power 
after  Charleston  was  surrendered,  in  common  with  their  subdued  brethren  of  the  low  coun- 
try ;  but  when  Clinton's  proclamation  was  promulgated,  making  active  service  for  the  crown 
or  the  penalty  for  rebellion  an  alternative,  they  eagerly  chose  the  latter,  and  lifled  the  strong 
arm  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  They  called  Marion  to  be  their  leader,  and  of  these  men  he 
formed  his  efficient  brigade,  the  terror  of  British  scouts  and  outposts.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Lynch's  Creek  he  assumed  the  command,  and  among  the  interminable  swamps  upon  Snow's 
Island,  near  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Great  Pedee,  he  made  his  chief  rendez- 
vous during  a  greater  portion  of  his  independent  partisan  warfare. 

Marion's  first  expedition  after  taking  command  was  against  a  large  body  of  Tories,  under 
Major  Gainey,  an  active  British  officer,  who  were  encamped  upon  Britten's  Neck,  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Pedee.  He  dispersed  the  whole  party  without  losing  a  man.^  bAagntt, 
Flushed  with  victory,  Marion  was  again  in  motion  within  twenty-four  hours.  In*  in- 
formed that  Captain  Barfield  and  some  Tories  were  encamped  a  few  miles  distant,  he  sped 
thither,  fell  upon  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.     These  two  victories  inspired  his  fol- 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  Marion  vas  at  a  boose  in  Tradd  Street,  and  the  host,  determined  that  all 
of  his  guests  should  drink  his  wine  freely,  locked  the  door  to  prevent  their  departure.  Marion  would  not 
submit  to  this  act  of  social  tyranny,  and  leaped  from  a  second  story  window  to  the  ground.  His  ankle  was 
broken,  and  before  the  communication  with  the  country  toward  the  Santee  was  closed  he  was  carried  to 
his  residence,  in  St.  John's  parish,  on  a  litter.  He  was  yet  confined  by  the  accident  when  the  capitulation 
was  signed.     See  Simm^s  Lift  of  Marion^  page  96.  '  Simms. 
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lowers  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  commander  and  reliance  upon  themselves. 
These  sentiments,  acted  upon  with  faithfulness,  formed  a  prime  element  of  that  sacceaa  which 
distinguished  Marion*ft  hrigade. 

Marion  now  sent  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  with  a,  part  of  his  hrigade,  to  scour  the  coontry 
between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  British  post  near  Nelson's  Ferry,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  page 
705.  Strikiiig  his  hlows  in  quick  succession,  and  at  remote  points,  Marion  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  and  he  ordered  Tarleton  to  endeavor  to  entrap  and 
crush  the  **  Swamp  Fox."  Colonel  Wemyss,  whom  Sumter  afterward  defeated  on  the 
Broad  River,  was  first  sent  after  him  with  a  strong  force.  With  untiring  industry  he  fol- 
lowed Marion  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Kiver,  and  often  fell  upon  his  trail.  But  the 
wary  patriot  never  sufiered  himself  to  be  surprised,  nor  allowed  his  men  to  fight  when  al- 
most certain  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  Wemyss  was  too  strong  for  Marion,  so  the 
latter  fled  before  him,  and  with  sixty  trusty  followers  he  thridded  his  way  through  intermin- 
able swamps  and  across  deep  streams  into  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  grievous  necessity, 
for  it  left  Williamsburg  District,  ihe  hot- bed  of  rebellion,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  pursuers. 
•  Aagnatao    ^^^i^''^  ^^st  halted  on  Drowning  Creek  ;^  then  pushing  further  on,  he  encamped 

1780.  near  Lake  Waccamaw,  whence  he  sent  back  scouts  to  procure  intelligence.  Soon 
he  was  swiftly  retracing  his  steps,  for  Wemyss  had  relinquished  pursuit,  and  had  retired  to 
Georgetown,  leaving  the  sad  marks  of  his  desolating  march  over  a  space  of  seventy  miles  in 
length  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  injured  inhabitants  hailed  Marion's  return  with  joy, 
and  his  little  army,  seldom  exceeding  sixty  men,  soon  had  the  appearance  of  a  brigade. 
They  were  desperate  men.  Cruel  wrongs  gave  strength  to  their  arms,  fleetness  to  their  feet, 
power  to  their  wills,  and  with  joy  they  followed  Marion  toward  the  Black  Mingo,  fifteen 
miles  below  Georgetown,  where  a  body  of  Tories  were  encamped.  They  fell  upon  them, 
in  two  divisions,  at  midnight.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  made,  but  the  patriots  were  yie- 
torious.  Marion  lost  but  one  man  killed  ;  the  enemy  were  almost  annihilated.  This  vic- 
tory dispirited  the  Tories  throughout  the  low  country,  and  for  some  time  Marion's  brigade 
enjoyed  needful  repose  upon  Ihe  banks  of  the  Santee,  except  during  a  brief  period  when 
Tarleton,  who  succeeded  Wemyss  in  attempts  to  smite  Marion,  came  in  pursuit.  He  scoured 
the  country  southward  from  Camden,  between  the  Santee  and  the  Black  Rivers,  in  search  <^ 
the  partisan,  and,  like  Wemyss,  spread  desolation  in  his  path.  Tarleton  exerted  his  utmost 
skill  and  energy,  but  could  never  overtake  the  vigilant  Marion.  Sometimes  be  would  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  and  feel  sure  of  securing  him  before  to-morrow's  sun,  when  at  the 
same  moment  Marion  would  be  watching  the  movements  of  the  Briton  from  some  dark  nook 
of  a  morass,  and  at  midnight  would  strike  his  rear  or  flank  with  a  keen  and  terrible  blow. 

In  October,  Marion  proceeded  toward  Lynch's  Creek'  to  chastise  Harrison,  the  lieutenant 
of  Wemyss,  who  was  encamped  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  Tories.  On  his  way 
toward  Williamsburg,  he  fell  upon  Colonel  Tyne,  who,  with  two  hundred  Tories,  was  en- 
camped at  Tarcote  Swamp,  on  the  forks  of  Black  River,  in  fancied  security.  It  was  mid- 
b  Oct  25    ^^S^^  when  he  struck  the  blow.^     While  some  slept,  others  were  eatiog  and  drink- 

1780.  ing ;  a  few  were  playing  cards ;  but  none  were  watching.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete. Some  were  slain,  t.wenty-three  were  made  prisoners,  but  a  large  portion  escaped  to 
Tarcote  Swamp,  from  which  some  soon  appeared  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  victor,  upon 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  where  he  encamped  a  short  time  after  the  action.  Marion 
did  not  lose  a  man. 

Informed  that  Harrison  had  moved  from  Lynch's  Creek,  Marion  collected  some  new  re- 
cruits, and  with  his  bold  followers  pushed  forward  to  assail  the  British  post  at  Georgetown, 
where  only  he  could  procure  what  he  now  most  needed,  namely,  salt,  clothing,  and  powder. 
He  knew  a  surprise  would  he  diflicult,  and  an  open  assault  dangerous.  He  chose  the  former 
method,  but  when  he  approached,  the  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  and  Marion,  discomfited,  retired  to  Snow's  Island,  where 
he  fixed  his  camp  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  natural  defenses 
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required.  la  this  skirmish,  Gabriel  Marion,  a  nephew  of  the  general,  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  murdered  on  the  spot.  After  that,  "  No  quarter  for  Tories  !*'  was  the  battle  cry  of 
Marion's  men. 

From  Snow's  Island'  Marion  sent  out  his  scouts  in  every  direction,  and  there  he  planned 
some  of  his  boldest  expeditions.  Re-enforcements  came,  and  at  the  close  of  1780,  Marion 
felt  strong  enough  to  confront  any  British,  detachment  then  abroad  from  head-quarters. 

While  Greene's  army  was  approaching  the  Pedee  early  in  1781,  Marion  was  very  active 
abroad  from  his  camp,  at  which  he  always  left  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defense.  Here 
and  there  he  was  smiting  detachments  of  the  British  army  ;  and  when  Lee,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Greene  to  join  him  with  a  part  of  his  legion,  sought  for  Marion,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  found,  for  his  rapid  marches  were  in  the  midst  of  vast  swamps. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  was  consummated,^  these  brave  partisans  planned  an  expe-  .^p^i  ^^ 
dition  against  the  British  post  at  Georgetown,  then  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men.  nsi. 
Although  the  British  works  were  strong,  and  our  partisans  had  no  cannons,  they  felt  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  their  plan,  which  was  to  attack  the  town  and  fortifications  at  two 
separate  points.  One  division  went  down  the  Pedee  in  boats,  the  other  proceeded  cautiously 
by  land.  The  attack  was  made  at  midnight,  but  nothing  was  efiected  beyond  the  capture 
of  Campbell  (the  commandant)  and  a  few  privates,  and  slaying  some  stragglers  from  the 
garrison,  who  could  not  escape  to  the  stockade.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  fruitless  of  good 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  audacity  of  the  attempt  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  British  officers  at  the  South,  and  the  contemplated  movement  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  forces  from  the  sea-board  to  the  interior,  was  abandoned.  Thus  was  begun  a  series 
of  movements  to  keep  Cornwallis  from  Virginia  until  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  in 
Carolina  to  oppose  him,  which  was  the  object  of  earnest  efibrts  on  the  part  of  Greene. 

After  resting  a  few  hours,  Marion  and  Lee  moved  rapidly  up  the  north  bank  of  the  San- 
tee,  toward  Nelson's  f*erry,  to  surprise  Colonel  Watson,  who  had  taken  post  there.  That 
officer,  informed  of  his  approach,  placed  a  small  garrison  in  Fort  Watson,  five  miles  above, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  hastened  on  toward  Camden.  At  this  time  Greene 
was  commencing  his  famous  retreat,  and  summoned  Huger  and  his  troops  at  Cheraw,  and 
Lee  with  his  whole  legion,  to  meet  him  at  Guilford.  The  events  which  ensued  in  that 
quarter  have  been  detailed  in  preceding  chapters.' 

The  departure  of  Lee,  with  his  legion,  greatly  weakened  Marion's  force.     Yet  he  was 

'  This  island  is  at  the  confluence  of  Lynches  Creek  and  the  Pedee.  It  is  chiefly  high  river  swamp, 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  filled  with  game.  The  lower  portions  are  cane-brakes,  and  a  few 
spots  are  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Marion  and  a  young  British  officer  from  Georgetown,  so  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delin> 
eated  by  the  pen  of  Siroros  and  the  pencil  of  White.  The  oflicer  who  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners 
was  led  blind-folded  to  the  camp  of  Marion.  There  he  first  saw  the  diminutive  form  of  the  great  partisan 
leader,  and  around  him  in  groups  were  his  followers,  lounging  beneath  magnificent  trees  draped  with  moss. 
When  their  bnsine«s  was  concluded,  Marion  invited  the  young  Briton  to  dine  with  him.  He  remained,  and 
to  his  utter  astonishment  he  saw  some  roasted  potatoes  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  which  the 
general  partook  freely,  and  invited  his  guest  .to  do  the  same.  **  Surely,  general,*'  said  the  officer,  "  this  can 
not  be  your  ordinary  fare !"  "  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Marion,  "  and  we  are  fortunate,  on  this  occasion,  en* 
tertaining  company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance.*'  It  is  related  that  the  young  officer  gave  up 
his  commission  on  his  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  subdued. 

'  At  about  this  time.  Colonel  Harden,  a  gentleman  of  Beaufort,  who,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs 
of  his  district,  had  taken  refuge  in  Williamsburg,  marched  with  seventy  of  the  most  resolute  of  his  comrades 
to  visit  their  homes-.  A  few  others  from  Georgia,  under  Colonel  Baker,  accompanied  them,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  then  in  possession  of  the  country  upon  the  Lower  Santee  and  Edisto,  they  ravaged  the  region 
from  Monk's  Corner  to  the  Savannah  River.  Like  Marion,  Harden  made  rapid  and  excentric  marches, 
and  always  baffled  pursuit.  He  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Savannah  as  often  as  ciroumstanoes  required, 
and  soon  his  force  amounted  to  two  hundred  men.  The  name  of  Harden  became  as  terrible  to  the  Tories 
of  Beaufort  Barnwell,  and  Colleton,  as  that  of  Marion  beyond  the  Santee.  He  had  several  skirmishes 
with  Briti.sh  detachments,  and  finally,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1781,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  redoubt 
and  garrison  called  Fort  Balfour,  at  ancient  Pocataligo,  below  the  Combnhee.  Having  awed  the  Tories 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  Colonel  Harden  and  his  detachment  joined  the  forces  under  General  Pickens, 
higher  up  on  the  Savannah 
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not  less  active  than  before,  and  his  enterprises  were  generally  more  important  and  success* 
ful.  He  sent  out  small  detachments  to  beat  up  Tory  camps  and  recruiting  stations,  wfaere- 
ever  they  might  be  found.  His  subordinates  caught  his  spirit  and  imitated  his  example, 
and  were  generally  successful.  The  brothers  Captain  and  Major  Postelle  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  British  and  Tories  beyond  the  Santee,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  early  in  1781. 
Like  Marion,  his  subordinates  never  lingered  upon  the  arena  of  victory  to  be  surprised,  bat, 
when  a  blow  was  struck,  they  hastened  away  to  other  fields  of  conflict.  The  great  partisan 
never  encumbered  himself  with  prisoners^he  always  paroled  them. 

Toward  the  last  of  January,^  we  find  the  blacksmiths  of  Kingstree  forging  saws  into 

' . '  rough  broadswords  for  a  corps  .of  cavalry  which  Marion  placed  in  command  of  Col- 
onel Peter  Horry.  In  February,  Horry  is  observed  eastward  of  the  Pedee  battling  with 
Tories  and  British  regulars.  Soon  afterward  he  is  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight 
hours,  near  Georgetown,  slaying  almost  one  half  of  his  adversaries,  and  winning  the  victoiy. 
Every  where  the  name  of  Marion  was  feared,  and  the  presence  of  his  men  was  dreaded  by 
the  opponents  of  the  patriot  cause. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Colonel  Watson  was  sent  with  a  select  corps  of  five  hundred  men 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Marion's  brigade.  He  moved  with  caution,  evidently  afraid  of 
the  partisan,  for  he  was  then  striking  successful  blows  at  different  points,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers.'  Marion  observed  him,  and  concentrated 
his  force  on  Snow's  Island,  whence  he  sallied  forth  as  occasion  required.  He  sped  with 
rapid  foot  to  the  path  of  Watson's  approach,  and  at  Wiboo  Swamp,  nearly  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Santee  Canal,  he  confronted  him.  The  advanced  guards  of  Marion  and  Watson  (tfae 
former  under  Horry,  the  latter  under  Richboo,  a  Tory  colonel)  met  unexpectedly,  and  a  se- 
vere skirmish  ensued.  Other  portions  of  the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  field- 
pieces  of  Watson  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Marion  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Williamsburg.  At  a  bridge  over  the  Black  River,  below  Kingstree,  be  check- 
ed his  pursuers  by  well-aimed  rifle-balls  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  fire.  Down 
the  stream,  upon  opposite  sides,  the  belligerents  marched  nearly  ten  miles,  skirmishing  all 
the  way.  Darkness  terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  arranged  their  flying  campi 
for  rest,  near  each  other.  For  ten  days  Watson  remained  stationary,  continually  an- 
noyed by  Marion,  until  he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  certain  destruction  in  detail  there, 
or  attempt  boldly  to  fight  his  way  to  Georgetown.  He  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and 
at  midnight  he  fled.  Marion  pursued,  fell  upon  him  at  Sampit  Bridge,  near  Georgetown, 
and  smote  down  many  of  his  wearied  soldiers.  Watson  escaped  to  Georgetown  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  complaining  that  Marion  would  not  **  fight  like  a  gentleman  or  a 
Christian  I" 

Sad  intelligence  now  reached  Marion.     The  Tory  colonel,  Doyle,  had  penetrated  to  hit 

camp  on  Snow's  Island,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  his  provisions  and  stores,  and 

then  marched  up  Lynch's  Creek.     He  pursued  the  marauder  until  he  was  informed  that 

Doyle  had  destroyed  all  his  heavy  baggage,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  day's  march  on  the 

road  to  Camden.     Marion  wheeled,  and  hastened,  through  the  overflowed  swamps,  to  ooa- 

front  Watson,  who  was  again  in  motion  with  fresh  troops,  and  had  encamped  upon  Cat-fish 

Creek,  near  the  present  Marion  Court  House.     Our  partisan  encamped  within  Gre  milei 

of  him,  and  there  he  was  joined  by  Lee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April. ^     This  junction 

alarmed  Watson.      He  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  wheeled  his  field-pieces  into 

Cat-fish  Creek,  and  fled  precipitately  by  a  circuitous  route  back' to  Georgetown. 

*^'      '  Soon  after  this,  we  find  Marion^  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  Lord  Rawdon  on  his 

^  At  this  time,  Major  M'liraith,  with  a  force  about  equal  to  that  of  Marion^s,  was  met  by  the  latter  in 
a  swamp  near  Nelson^s  Ferry.  They  prepared  for  battle,  when  M^Ilraith,  who  was  a  humane  man,  msfde 
the  chivalric  proposition  that  twenty  picked  men  of  eaoh  army  should  meet  and  fight  for  victory.  It  vas 
agreed  to ;  the  forty  men  weie  drawn  up  in  line  and  approached  each  other,  when  those  of  Mllraitfa'S 
party  fell  back.  The  sun  went  down,  and  yet  they  lingered ;  and  at  midnight,  M'llraith  doubtless  ccn- 
sidering  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  decamped,  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  behind.  He  was  por- 
sued  by  Colonel  Horry  early  in  the  morning,  but  without  effect. 
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retreat  from  Nelson's  Ferry  toward  Charleston ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  siege  of 
Ninety-Six»  he  was  oflen  with  Sumter  and  Colonel  Washington,  watching  the  enemy's  move- 
ments near  the  Santee  and  Edisto,  and  cutting  off*  intelligence  and  supplies  from  Cruger. 

In  June^  Marion  took  possession  of  Georgetown,  the  garrison  fleeing  down  Winyaw  Bay 
after  a  slight  resistance.  He  could  not  garrison  it,  so  he  moved  the  stores  up  the  ^ 
Pedee  to  his  old  encampment  on  Snow's  Island,  and  demolished  the  military  works. 
Informed  that  the  Loyalists  of  Charleston  had  organized,  and  under  Colonel  Ball  were 
about  to  ravage  the  country  south  of  the  Santee,  he  anticipated  them.  He  drove  off  the 
cattle,  removed  the  provisions  to  a  place  of  safety,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  left  nothing 
but  barrenness  and  desolation  in  the  district  menaced  by  the  enemy. 

We  have  observed  (page  695)  that  soon  after  Greene  abandoned  his  design  of  attacking 
Rawdon  at  Orangeburg,  and  retired  to  the  High  Hilis  of  Santee,  he  detached  Sumter,  with 
Marion,  Lee,  and  other  active  partisans,  to  beat  up  the  British  posts  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston,  drive  these  hostile  detachments  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cut  off*  all  convoys 
of  supplies  for  the  British  troops  on  the  Edisto.  The  chief  object  to  be  gained  was  to  cause 
Rawdon  to  abandon  Orangeburg  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Sumter  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition.  As  he  approached  Monk's  Corner,  he  divided  his 
little  army  into  separate  detachments.  Among  the  subordinate  cocnmanders  of  these  were 
Horry,  M ayham,  Taylor,  the  Hamptons,  and  James.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  first  at* 
tacked,  made  no  resistance  to  Colonel  Lee,  who  also  captured,  at  about  the  same  time,  all 
the  wagons  and  wagon  horses  belonging  to  a  convoy  of  provisions ;  while  Colonel  Wado 
Hampton  pressed  forward  to  the  very  lines  at  Charleston,  captured  the  patrol  and  guard 
at  the  Quarter-house,  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  spread  terror  through  the  town.  He 
also  took  fifty  prisoners  (mounted  refugees)  at  Strawberry  Ferry,  and  burned  four  vessels  la- 
den with  valuable  stores  for  the  British  army. 

At  Biggin,  near  Monk's  Corner,  where  Huger's  cavalry  were  surprised  more  than  a  year 
before,  was  a  strong  force  of  about  five  hundred  infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
a  piece  of  alrtillery,  under  Colonel  Coates  of  the  British  army.  Biggin  Church,  and  a 
redoubt  at  Monk's  Corner,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  composed  the  defenses  of  the 
garrison.  Against  these  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee  proceeded.  They  halted  at  sunset 
within  a  short  distance  of  Coates's  camp,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him  early  in  the 
morning.  Coates,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  brought  by  his  patrols,  that  one  half  of 
Greene's  army,  with  all  the  partisan  ofi^icers  of  the  South,  were  upon  him,  decamped  during 
the  night,  set  fire  to  Biggin  Church,  so  as  to  destroy  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  away, 
and  crossing  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River  on  the  eastern  side,  retreated  rapidly 
toward  Charleston.  When  the  blaze  of  the  church  was  perceived  in  the  American  camp, 
Sumter  called  his  troops  to  arms  and  hotly  pursued  the  fugitives.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  eighteen  miles  from  Monk's  Corner,  the  cavalry  of  Lee  and 
Marion  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  flying  troops.  Dismayed  at  the  near  approach  of 
horsemen,  they  cast  down  their  arms  without  firing  a  gun,  and  begged  for  quarter.  Coates 
had  crossed  the  bridge  with  his  main  body,  and  was  waiting  for  the  passage  of  his  rear- 
guard, with  the  baggage,  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  planks  were  already  loosened,  and 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  its  demolition  when  the  American  cavalry  approached. 
The  brave  Armstrong,  with  a  section  of  Lee's  horsemen,  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  fell 
upon  the  British  guard  with  a  howitzer  stationed  there  for  its  defense,  and  drove  the  ar- 
tillerists from  the  gun.  The  place  of  contest  was  a  narrow  causeway  and  lane  leading  to 
the  bridge,  and  for  a  short  time  a  close  and  deadly  conflict  ensued.  Many  of  the  British 
fled,  and  Coates  and  some  of  his  officers  were  lefl  to  fight  alone,  defended  only  by  a  wagon. 
Another  section  of  the  cavalry,  under  Carrington,  followed  close  upon  Armstrong,  and  leap- 
ing the  chasm  formed  by  the  casting  down  of  some  loose  planks  by  the  hoofs  of  Armstrong's 
horses,  joined  in  the  close  combat  with  the  enemy.  Lee  had  now  gained  the  bridge,  where 
Captain  O'Neil,  with  the  third  section,  had  halted.  Captain  Mayham,  of  Marion's  cavalry, 
dashed  by  them,  when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.     The  chasm  had  been  widened  by 
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the  passage  of  Carrington's  troops,  and  all  Lee*8  efforts  to  repair  the  breach  were  inefiectnal. 
The  stream  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  the  shores  too  muddy  to  land  if  the  horses  had  swam 
it,  and,  consequently,  a  victory  so  nearly  secured  had  to  be  abandoned.  Coates,  with  his  re- 
captured howitzer,  retreated  to  a  strong  two-story  house  and  other  buildings  a  little  further  up 
the  stream,  into  which  many  of  his  soldiers  had  fled  at  the^first  attack.  There  he  was  assail- 
ed by  Sumter  and  Marion,  between  three  and  four  o'plock  in  the  aAernoon,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  waged  for  three  hours.  Darkness,  and  the  failure  of  the  powder  of  the  patriots,  term- 
inated the  contest.  Fifty  of  Marion's  brigade  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seventy  of  the 
British  fell.  Coates  held  his  position,  and  Sumter,  informed  of  the  approach  of  Rawdoo,  col- 
lected his  own  immediate  forces,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  joined  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills, 
while  Marion  remained  lower  down  upon  the  river  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemj. 
It  was  at  about  this  time,  while  the  army  of  Grenerar Greene  was  in  repose  near  the 
Wateree,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  leading  Whig  of  South  Carolina, 
took  place  at  Charleston  ;  an  event  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americans,  and  of  just  meo 
in  Europe,  marked  the  character  of  the  British  officer  in  command  at  Charleston  with  the 
foul  stain  of  dishonor  and  savage  cruelty.*     The  patriots  were  greatly  exasperated  by  it,  and 

*  Isaac  Hayne  was  a  highly  respected  and  well-beloved  citizen  of  Soath  Carolina.  He  was  among  the 
early  patriots  of  that  state  who  took  the  field,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he  served  io  a  oooi- 
pany  of  mounted  militia,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  corps  was  not 
in  the  city,  but  operated  in  the  open  country,  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  consequently  it  was  not  included 
in  the  capitulation.  After  that  event  his  command  was  dispersed,  and  he  returned  to  his  family  and  estsie, 
near  the  Edisto.  Believing  that  the  wisest  policy  for  him  to  parsoe  was  to  go  to  Chariestoo,  snrreoder 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  take  his  parole  like  others,  he  repaired  thither.  He  was  too  confiding  in  the  honor 
of  the  conquerors,  for,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  influence,  the  commandant  refused  the  privilege,  sad 
told  him  that  he  must  either  become  a  British  subject  or  submit  to  close  confinement.  He  would  gladly 
have  endured  imprisonment,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  thougl^t  of  leaving  his  family  exposed  to  the  insolu 
of  marauders,  and  the  pestilence  of  small-pox,  then  spreading  over  the  lower  country.  He  consolted  his 
friend,  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  who  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  and,  influenced  by  family  afleo 
tion,  he  accepted  a  British  protection  upon  the  humiliating  terms  proposed  by  Clinton  in  his  second  sod 
cruel  proclamation,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  assured  by  Patterson,  the  deputy  British  com- 
mdlndant  in  Charleston,  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  *'  For,"  he  said, 
^^  when  the  regular  forces  of  his  majesty  need  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  it 
will  be  high  time  for  them  to  leave  it." 

Colonel  Hayne  was  often  called  upon  by  subordinate  officers  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  but  steadilj 
refused.  When,  in  1781,  Greene  approached  with  a  Continental  army,  and  the  partisan  troops  bad  svrept 
royal  power  from  almost  every  place  where  it  had  planted  its  heel  of  military  subjugation,  Colooel  Hayne 
felt  released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  because  its  conditions  were  such  that  its  obligations  ceased  vhea 
royal  rule  should  be  suppressed.  When  again  summoned  (as  he  was  peremptorily,  while  his  wife  was  opoo 
her  dying  bed)  to  repair,  with  arms,  to  the  British  camp  at  Charleston,  he  again  refused.  He  did  more; 
he  buckled  on  his  armor,  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and,  forswearing  his  forced  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  be  pledged  his  life  to  the  defense  of  his  country.  With  a  troop  of  horse,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Harden,  he  scoured  the  coqntry  toward  Charleston,  and  captured  General  Andrew  WilUaroson,  a 
former  efHcient  patriot,. but  now  active  in  the  British  service.  When  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  the 
city,  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hayne.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  patriot  was  made  a  pris- 
oner and  conveyed  to  Charleston.  Colonel  Nesbit  Balfour,  a  proud,  vain,  and  ambitious  man,  was  then  tba 
commandant.  He  knew  that  the  surest  road  to  distinction  was  rigor  toward  the  rebels.  He  chose  to  con* 
sider  Hayne  a  traitor,  because  he  had  signed  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  took  up  arms  against  the  kisg. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Balfour  to  distinguish  himselj^  and  Hayne  was  cast  into  the  provost  prison, 
and  kept  there  Ontil  Rawdon  arrived  from  Orangeburg.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  court  of  inqaiiy, 
where  neither  the  members  nor  the  witnesses  were  sworn.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a  mockery,  for 
Rawdon  and  Balfour  had  prejudged  him  worthy  of  death.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  coo- 
demned  tO'be  hung.  No  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed  that  snch  cruelty  was  contemplated,  oniii 
the  sentence  was  .made  public,  and  he  had  but  two  days  to  live  1  The  men  of  the  city  pleaded  for  him; 
the  women  signed  petitions,  and  went  iu  troops  and  upon  their  knees  implored  a  remission  of  his  seoteoee. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Peronnean,  with  his  orphan  children  (for  his  wife  was  in  her  grave),  clad  in  deep  monmiflg, 
knelt  in  supplication  before  his  judges,  but  in  vain.  Rawdon  and  Balfour  were  inexorable,  and  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  1781,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  and  most  amiable  of  men  was  bung  upon  a  gibbet  Like 
Andre,  he  asked  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier,  but  this  boon  was  denied  him.  Thirty*two  years  a£»rward,  Lord 
Rawdon,  in  a  letter  to  General  Henry  Lee  (see  his  Jlfeflnoirs,  page  459),  attempted  to  excuse  his  want  of  ha- 
manity,  by  pleading  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  But  the  denunciations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  tim^ 
in  Jthe  House  of  Lord^,  and  the  truth  of  history,  have  given  the  whole  transaotion  the  stamp  of  barbariso* 
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General  Greene  gave  the  British  commander  notice  that  he  wonld  retaliate  when  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  misguided  Tories,  but  of  British  officers.  He  soon 
had  power  to  exhibit  terrible  retribution,  but  happily,  actuated  by  a  more  humane  policy, 
Greene  hesitated  ;  the  beams  of  peace  soon  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  bloody  human  sac- 
rifices were  prevented. 

Here  let  us  resume  the  general  narrative  of  events  in  the  South  not  already  related,  from 
the  time  of  the' encampment  of  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  1781,  until  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  the  following  year. 

We  have  noticed  on  page  705,  that  Greene's  camp  upon  the  Hills  was  broken  up  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  and  the  remnants  of  his  diminished  army  were  put  in  motion 
toward  Charleston.  Already  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  had 
reached  him,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival^  was  made  jubilant  by  the  army.  In  the 
mean  while,  Marion  was  operating  with  vigor.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
Santee  upon  one  of  his  secret  expeditions,  and  as  suddenly  was  seen  sweeping  across  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  the  Edisto,  on  his  way  to  relieve  Colonel  Harden,  who  was  closely 
pressed  near  Parker's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  above  Jacksonborough,  in  Colleton  District,  by  a 
British  force  of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major  Fraser.  That  officer's  camp  was  at  the 
ferry.  Marion  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  then  sent  out  some  of  his  swiftest  horses  with 
experienced  riders  to  decoy  his  enemy  into  the  snare.  Fraser,  with  his  cavalry,  fell  into 
the  ambuscade  in  a  narrow  place,  and  was  terribly  handled. ^  The  sure  rifles  of  bAag-aoL 
Marion's  Qien  thinned  his  ranks,  and  had  not  their  ammunition  failed  them,  they  i'^^^* 
would  have  accomplished  a  complete  victory.  For  the  want  of  powder,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  at  the  moment  when  the  palm  was  ofiered  to  them.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
severe,  while  Marion  was  not  bereft  of  a  man.  He  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  Harden,  and 
as  we  have  seen  (page  699),  obedient  to  the  call  of  Greene,  hastened  toward  the  Santee  and 
joined  the  American  army  at  Laurens's  plantation, c  when  pressing  on  toward  Eu-  « gept? 
taw.  After  the  great  battle  at  that  place,  and  his  pursuit  of  Stewart,  Marion  en-  ^^^ 
camped  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  cane-brake  on  Santee  River  Swamp,  and  awaited  an  oc- 
casion again  to  go  forth  to  action. 

The  British  commander,  ignorant  of  the  weakened  condition  of  Marion's  brigade,'  and 
the  great  diminution  of  Greene's  army,  was  alarmed  when  he  was  informed  that  the  latter 
bad  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  was  again  pressing  on  toward  Eutaw.  He  struck  his  tents 
and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  Perceiving  this  movement,  Greene  left  his  army  while 
on  its  march  from  the  Santee  Hills,  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  as  many 
infantry  moved  rapidly  toward  Charleston.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  more  than  six 
hundred  strong,  advised  of  his  approach,  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  so  sudden  and  vig- 
orous was  the  charge  of  Colonel  Hampton,  of  the  advance,  that  the  enemy  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion  to  their  camp.  Believing  the  whole  army  of  Greene  to  be  near,  they 
destroyed  all  the  public  property,  cast  their  cannons  into  the  Ashley,  and  then  fled  toward 
Charleston,  closely  pursued.  At  the  Quarter-house  they  were  joined  by  Stewart's  forces, 
retreating  by  another  road,  and  all  hastened  to  the  city  gates.  Terror  spread  through  the 
town.  The  bells  were  rung,  alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  every  friend  ef  the  crown  was 
called  to  the  defense  of  the  city.  Greene's  object  was  accomplished  ;  the  British  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  he  hastened  to  join  his  army,  now  encamped  at  Round  O,  not  far  from 
the  Four  Holes'  Creek,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Marion  and  his  men  lingered 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  incursions  be- 
yond Charleston  Neck.     St.  Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington,  and  only  Charles* 

*  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  Marion  was  re-eaforced  by  detachments  of  mountain  men,  under  Colonels 
Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  heroes  of  King's  Mounuiin,  and  with  them  he  confidently  took  the  field.  He  attack- 
ed the  British  outpost  at  Fairlawn,  while  the  main  body,  under  Stewart,  were  encamped  behind  redoubts  at 
Wappetaw  and  Wantoot.  The  attack  upon  Fairlawn  was  successful.  The  garrison,  and  three  hnmlred 
stand  of  arms,  with  provisions  and  stores,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Encouraged  by  this  succesi,  Marion 
prepared  for  other  enterprises,  when  the  Mountaineers,  after  about  three  weeks'  service,  suddenly  left  him 
and  returned  to  the  upper  country.     No  satisfactory  reason  for  this  movement  has  ever  been  given. 
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ton  and  Savannah,  with  their  respective  dependencies,  now  remained  in  undispated  posMSBon 
of  the  Royalists. 

Governor  Rutledge,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  now  prepared  to  re-establish  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  first  offered  conditional  pardon  to  Tories  and  others  who  shonld  join  the 
American  army.  Hundreds  came  from  the  British  lines  and  eagerly  accepted  the  govern- 
or's clemency.  Writs  for  an  election  of  representatives  were  issued,  and  in  January,  1782, 
a  Republican  Legislature  convened  at  Jackson  borough,  on  the  Edisto,  thirty-five  miles  be- 
low Charleston. 

Hope  dawned  upon  the  future  of  the  South,  and  the  bowed  head  of  Republicanism  was 
lifted  up.  General  Leslie,  the  chief  commandant  in  Charleston,  perceived  the  change  io 
the  aspect  of  afiair8,with  alarm,  and  sent  out  proclamations,  filled  with  promises  and  men- 
aces, to  counteract  the  movements  of  the  patriots.  It  was  too  late.  The  people  perceiTed 
the  waning  of  British  power  as  the  area  of  its  action  was  diminished,  and  promises  and 
threats  were  alike  unheeded.  The  army  of  Greene  drew  near  to  Jackson  borough,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  Charleston  road,  six  miles  below  the  town.  Thus  protected,  the  Legii- 
lature  acted  freely  and  judiciously,  /and  from  that  time  the  civil  power  met  with  no  ob- 
structions. 

John's  Island  was  yet  occupied  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Wilmington.  Greene  resolved  to  expel  them.  An  expedition  for  the 
purpose  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  who  bad 
lately  come  from  the  field  of  victory  at  Yorktown.  Lee  was  his  second  in  command.  An 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  January, «  to  surprise  and  capture 
the  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  but  the  miscarriage  of  a  part  of  their  plan  deprifed 
them  of  their  anticipated  victory.  Yet  the  design  was  not  abandoned.  A  large  body  of 
Greene's  army  moved  forward,  and  Craig,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  abandoned  the  island, 
and  fled,  with  his  troops,  to  Charleston.  A  few  prisoners,  and  provisions  and  stores  of  the 
camp,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Still  further  secure,  the  Legislature  now  labored  iadnsr 
triously  and  without  fear.  Confiscation  laws  were  enacted  ;  the  currency  was  regulated ; 
general  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  state  were  adopted ;  and  a^  bill  was  origin- 
ated for  presenting  to  General  Greene,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  the  sum  of  ten  thon- 
sand  guineas.'     They  closed  their  labors  by  electing  John  Matthews  governor. 

From  this  time  until  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  military  operations  were  confined  to 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  procure  supplies  from  the  country,  and  opposition 
thereto  by  the  patriots.  In  these  operations,  Marion's  brigade  was  conspicuous,  Elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  Jackson  borough,  he  lefl  it  in  command  of  Colonel  Horry. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  had  a  severe  skirmish,  near  Monk's  Corner,  with  three  hundred 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  who  came  up  from  Charleston  to  surprise  him.  He  repulsed  tbem, 
but  soon  afterward,  while  he  was  absent,  a  larger  force,  under  Colonel  Thompson  (the  cel- 
ebrated Count  Rumford,  subsequently),  attacked  his  brigade  near  the  Santee.  Fortunately, 
he  arrived  during  the  engagement,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  and  partial  di»- 
persion  of  his  beloved  troops.  The  remnant  of  his  brigade  rallied  around  him,  and  he  re- 
tired beyond  the  Santee  to  reorganize  and  recruit. 

The  main  armies  continued  quiet.  Each  felt  too  weak  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  other. 
Leslie's  condition  was  far  worse  than  Greene's.  Confined  within  the  city,  provisions  soon 
became  scarce,  while  the  flight  of  Tories  to  the  town  increased  the  demand.  Greene  had 
ample  provisions,  and  moving  forward,  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Ashley,  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Unable  to  damage  the  Americans  in  warfare,  the  British  em- 
ployed stratagem  and  bribery  to  weaken  their  power.  Emissaries  came  into  camp,  and  i 
mutinous  spirit  was  engendered.  A  scheme  was  planned  to  abduct  Greene,  and  convey 
him  to  Charleston.  It  was  discovered  twenty-four  hours  before  it  ripened,  and  was  crushed. 
The  conspirators  were  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.     Gornell,  the  leader,  was  executed,  and 

*  This  example  was  imitated  by  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.     The  fonner  voled 
him  five  thousand  guineas,  and  the  latter  tweoty.fonr  thousand  acres  of  land. 
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fi>ur  of  his  known  companions  in  crime  were  sent,  guarded,  up  to  Orangeburg.     The  demon 
of  discord  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  British  made  no  further  attempts  to  arouse  it. 

Early  in  April,  Marion,  with  a  considerable  jR>rce,  was  sent  to  "  keep  watch  and  ward" 
over  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  Rivers.  A  Scotchman,  pretending  to  be 
a  deserter,  came  out  from  the  city,  visited  Marion,  and  passed  on  unsuspected  toward  the 
Scotch  settlements  on  the  Pedee.  Soon  an  insurrection  appeared  in  that  quarter,  and  Ma- 
rion was  informed  that  Major  Gainey,  for  the  third  time,  was  gathering  the  Tories.  The 
pretended  deserter  was  a  spy,  and,  by  false  representations  of  the  power  of  the  British  and 
weakness  of  the  Americans,  he  called  the  Highlanders  to  arms.  The  spy  was  caught  and 
hanged  while  returning  to  Charleston,  and  before  Gainey  could  organize  his  recruits,  Ma- 
rion fell  upon  him.  More  than  five  hundred  Loyalists  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Gainey, 
thoroughly  hnmbled,  joined  the  ranks  of  Marion.' 

While  the  theater  of  war  was  thus  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  all  parties,  consider- 
ing the  capture  of  Corowallis  and  his  army  as  the  death-blow  to  all  hope  for  future  con- 
quests, turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural 
war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  and  long-tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  ofiered  a  resolu- 
tion in  Parliament  in  Febrnary,^  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  de- 
cree for  commanding  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  lost  by  only  (ma  vote.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  nation,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Conway  moved  <*  That  the  House 
would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise,  or 
by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America."  The  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney 
general  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the  Americans.  Lord  North,  aAer  an  admin- 
istration of  afiairs,  as  prime  minister,  for  twelve  years,  finding  himself  in  the  minority,  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office.  >»  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth  ^  n^,^  ^ot 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  evac-  ^783. 
uating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  Greneral  Leslie  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to 
General  Greene  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  South.  That  officer,  like  a  true  soldier,  re. 
fused  to  meddle  in  civil  affiurs,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
only  competent  tribunal  to  decide.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  and 
while  no  important  military  movement  was  made  by  the  main  army  of  either  party,  eaeh 
was  as  vigilant  as  if  an  active  campaign  was  in  progress. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Leslie,  in  general  orders,  declared  his  intention  of  evacua- 
ting Charleston,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Greene  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive and  purchase  supplies  from  the  planters.'     Greene  refused  his  acquiescence,  for  it 

*■  Among  the  iosargents  was  the  notorioiu  David  Fanning,  a  Loyalist  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate  and  bmtal  of  the  Tory  leaders,  and  at  one  time  had  command  of  almost  a  thousand 
anrandera  like  himself.     He  became  a  terror  to  the  people  of  central  North  Carolina.     He  captured  many 

leading  Whigs,  and  took  them  to  Craig,  at  Wilmington.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  1781,  he  and  his  associate,  Hector 
McNeil,  with  their  followers,  entered  Hillsborough,  carried  off 
the  governor,  Thomas  Bnrke,*  and  other  prominent  Whigs,  and 
hastened  with  them  toward  Wilmington.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  under  General  Butler,  and  a  severe  skirmish 
ensued  at  Lindley's  Mill,  on  Cane  Creek.  Fanning  was  wounded,  but  successfully  retreated  with  his  pris- 
oners to  Wilmington.  After  the  defeat  here  mentioned,  on  the  Pedee,  Fanning  went  to  Charleston,  and  ao- 
eompanied  the  Tories  who  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  be  died  in  1825. 

*  Greene's  army  now  covered  a  fertile  district,  where  wealth  abounded,  and  prevented  foraging  and 


*  Tbomst  Borko  wm  one  of  the  purest  patriot!  of  the  Soatfa.  Bie  was  a  nallTe  of  Irdaod;  aune  In  aoriy  Ulb  to  VirgbdOi 
■ad  in  1774  tetUed  m  praetking  lawyer,  in  Hillaboroogh,  North  CaroUna.  He  was  one  oftho  earlieat  Repoblican  logUatori 
In  Mm  atata.  He  waa  a  member  of  tbe  ProTincial  Congreaa  at  Halifax  in  1776,  and  of  the  CootiaeBtal  Coogreaa,  from  1777  tiD 
tlBl,  when  he  waa  choaen  goremor  of  hia  atate.  After  bia  capture  b  j  Fanning,  he  waa  aent  to  Charleaton,  and  kept  eloaely 
g«anied,iipOB  Joba*a  lalaad,  when  Craig  commandad  there.  He  eacaped,  and  tai  1783  reaamed  hia  oOdal  daUeaL  Be  died  al 
BBlabofoagh  in  1783. 

IL  Ddd 
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would  tend  to  nourish  a  viper,  perhaps  yet  disposed  to  sting.  Leslie  replied  that  he  shoald 
obtain  supplies  by  force,  for  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  before  patting  to  sea.  This 
menace  gave  activity  to  the  camp  of  Greene,  for  he  resolved  to  oppose  with  spirit  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country.  General  Gist,  with  a  strong  force,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Stono,  and  spread  defensive  corps,  under  good  officers,  southward  to  the  Com- 
bahee,  while  Marion  was  instructed  to  keep  watch  over  the  region  of  the  Lower  Santee. 
Rapidly,  and  in  wide  circuits,  that  partisan,  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the  region  between 
the  Sampit  and  the  Santee,  and  sometimes  he  would  sweep  down  the  country,  all  the  way 
to  Cainhoy  and  Haddrell's  Point.  Some  warm  skirmishes  occurred,  but  he  efiectually 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  in  that  quarter. 

Anxious  to  leave  Charleston,  where  famine  stood  menacing  the  army  and  civilians,  Leslie 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  efibrt  to  penetrate  the  country  by  the  Combahee,  for  little  could 
be  efiected  in  the  region  guarded  by  Marion.  He  accordingly  sent  a  large  party  thither  in 
armed  boats  and  schooners,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  passed  up  di- 
rectly toward  the  head  of  the  stream.  Gist,  with  about  three  hundred  cavalry  and  infant- 
ry, hastened  to  oppose  the  invaders,  leaving  Colonel  Laurens  with  a  guard  near  Wappoo, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Charleston.  Laurens,  burning  with  a  desire  for 
active  service,  left  a  sick-bed  and  followed  Gist.  He  overtook  him  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Combahee,  near  the  ferry,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  he  was  detached  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Chehaw  Neck,  to  garrison  a  small  redoubt  cast  up  there  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  British  when  they  should  return  down  the  river.  With  fifty  light  infantry, 
•AuKuttss,  'ome  matrosses,  and  a  howitzer,  Laurens  moved  down  the  river,*  and  halted 

^^  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stock,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  resumed  his  march.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance, 
when  a  picket  of  the  enemy  was  perceived,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  large  detachment, 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  high  fennel  grass,  arose  and  delivered  a  murderous  fire.  They 
had  been  informed  of  the  march  of  Laurens,  and  landing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Comba- 
hee, concealed  themselves  in  ambush  by  the  road  side.  Laurens  saw  the  danger  of  a  re- 
treat, and  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  or  fight.  His  brave  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  former,  and  leading  the  way,  he  made  an  energetic  charge  upon  the  foe.  The  step  was 
fiiital  to  the  young  commander ;  he  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Captain  Smith  of  the  artillery  was 
also  slain,  the  howitzer  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  American  force  turned  and 
fled  in  confusion.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  a  short  distance,  when  Gist,  with  a  consid- 
erable force,  confronted  the  victors.  They  recoiled  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
a  severe  combat  ensued.  The  British  fell  back  to  their  boats,  and  the  field  of  strife  was 
the  field  of  victory  for  the  Americans ;  yet  it  was  dearly  won.  Many  unnamed  patriots 
fell,  and  in  the  death  of  Laurens  the  country  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  men.*     The 

plandering  where  the  enemy  had  generally  found  the  best  sapplies.  Perceiving  their  homes  thus  secured, 
many  of  the  families  returned  from  exile,  and  every  where  the  board  of  hospitality  was  wide  spread  to  their 
deliverers.  The  rugged  features  of  war  were  soon  changed  by  the  refinements  of  sodial  life,  and  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  battling  for  years  among  desolated  homes  or  the  dark  wilderness,  felt  that  a  paradise 
was  gained.  The  wife  of  General  Greene  reached  his  camp  at  the  close  of  March,  and  was  every  where 
oare^ed.  The  officers  were  greeted  at  numerous  social  gatherings,  and  the  charms  of  many  a  fair  daughter 
of  the  sunny  South  subdued  hearts  which  never  quailed  before  an  enemy.  In  the  district  occupied  by  the 
aimy,  were  many  wealthy,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  women,  and  "  many,"  says  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
QritfUi  "  were  the  matrimonial  connections  to  which  thb  period  gave  rise  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  heiresses  of  Carolina  and  Georgia." 

'  John  Laurens  was  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777.  He  joined 
the  army  early  in  1777,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Germantown.  He  continued  in  the  army  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months),  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis,  in  which  event  he  was  a  conspicuous  participant  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  terms.  Early  in  1781,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France,  to  solicit  a  loan  ni  money 
and  to  procure  arms.  He  was  successful,  and  on  his  return  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  Withis 
three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  settled  all  matters  with  Congress,  and  departed  for  the 
army  in  the  South,  under  Greene.  There  he  did  good  service,  and  was  killed  on  the  Combahee,  oo  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1781,  when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age.     Washington,  who  made 
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British  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  plunder  from  the  Com- 
bahee»  and  from  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring  islands.  They  made  no  other  attempt  to 
procure  supplies,  but  applied  themselves  diligently  to  preparations  for  leaving  Charleston. 
Kosciuszko,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  Laurens's  corps,  watched  Charleston  Neck,  and 
detachments  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Stono.  In  this  latter  service  the  last  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed.* 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  December.  &'     Leslie 

a  1782. 

had  leveled  the  walls  of  Charleston  and  demolished  Fort  Johnson,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth,  the  American  army  crossed  the  Ashley,  and  slowly  approached  the 
city,  according  to  previous  arrangements  with  Leslie.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
British  marched  to  Gadsden's  Wharf,  and  embarked.  At  eleven  o'clock  an  American 
detachment  took  formal  possession  of  the  town,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  /  General 
Greene  escorted  Gt>vemor  Mathews  and  other  civil  officers  to  the  Town  Hall.  From  win- 
dows, balconies,  even  housetops,  the  troops  were  greeted  with  cheers,  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  cries,  "  God  bless  you,  gentlemen !  Welcome !  welcome  !"  Before  night  the 
British  squadron  (about  three  hundred  sail)  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  last  speck  of  canvas 
of  that  hostile  array  glittered  far  out  upon  the  ocean  in  the  parting  beams  of  the  sun  that 
evening.  The  cool  starry  night  which  succeeded  was  one  of  great  joy  to  the  people,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  morrow  was  that  of  a  long  and  bright  day  for  the  emancipated  state. 
Generosity  succeeded  revengeful  feelings ;  confiscation  acts  were  repealed ;  Loyalists  were 
forgiven,  on  repentance,  and  those  who  had  adhered  to  royal  rule  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
rejoiced  in  the  glories  of  the  happy  days  of  freedom  and  prosperity  which  succeeded. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  the  war  in  the  Southern  States,  and  depart  for  the 
North. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  I  departed  from  Charleston,  ^  the  sun  came  bjannarrSQ 
up  from  the  sea  bright  and  unclouded,  and  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  love-  ^^ 
Her  day  to  visit  places  of  note  in  Charleston  and  vicinity.  I  had  already  been  out  to  the 
Lines,  and  the  old  ship-yard  and  magazines  on  Cooper  River,  with  Reverend  Dr.  Smythe. 
The  scars  of  the  former  are  yet  visible  in  several  places  upon  the  Neck,  and  a  portion  of 
the  citadel,  a  remnant  of  the  "  horn  work,"  survives  the  general  wreck  of  the  military 
works  about  Charleston.  It  was  just  at  sunset  when  we  passed  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  live  oaks,  draped  with  moss,  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  magazines  and  officers'  quarters, 
among  thick  shrubbery  and  tangled  vines  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  above 
the  city.  A  little  to  the  northwest  of  these  ruins  is  an  ancient  burial-ground,  on  the  verge 
of  a  deep  morass.  The  tall  trees,  pendent  moss,  silent  ruins,  and  deep  shadows  of  night  fast 
hovering  over  the  scene,  gave  the  place  a  tinge  of  romance,  thrilling  and  sad.  On  our  way 
to  this  interesting  spot  we  turned  aside,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the  town,  to  view 
a  venerable  and  lordly  magnolia,  under  whose  spreading  branches  tradition  avers  Gren- 
oral  Lincoln  held  a  council  of  officers  during  the  siege  in  1780.     Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 

him  his  aid,  loved  him  as  a  child.  He  declared  that  he  could  discover  no  fault  in  him,  unless  it  was  in- 
trepidity, bordering  on  rashness.  "  Poor  Laurens,"  wrote  Greene,  '*  has  fallen  in  a  paltry  little  skirmish. 
You  knew  his  temper,  and  I  predicted  his  fate.  The  love  of  miliuiy  glory  made  him  seek  it  upon  ooca* 
sions  unworthy  bis  rank.  The  state  will  feel  his  loss.''  He  was  buried  upon  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Stock, 
in  whose  family  he  spent  the  evening  previous  to  his  death  in  cheerful  conversaticm.  A  small  inolosnre, 
without  a  stone,  marks  his  grave. 

^  Captain  Wihnot,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  commanded  a  company  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering John's  Island,  impatient  of  inaction,  often  crossed  tbe  river  to  harass  British  foraging  parties  on  the 
island.  While  engaged  in  one  of  these  excursions,  in  company  with  Koeciuszko,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  was  killed.  This  occurred  in  September,  1782,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  last  life  sacrificed  in 
battle. 

'  Preparatory  to  the  evacuation,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  the 
carrying  away  of  slaves  on  the  departure  of  the  British.  All  was  made  satisfactory ;  but  the  promises  of 
the  enemy  were  shamefully  violated.  Moultrie  says  that  more  than  eight  hundred  slaves,  employed  on 
the  works  in  the  city,  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  the 
years  1775  and  1783  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  robbed  of  twenty-five  thousand  negroes,  valued  at 
about  twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


\ 
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pear,  the  owcier  of  the  land,  and  of  the  house  ih&ded  by  the  tree  «h«eiii  he  and  hia  motber 
were  bom,  bad  jiut  felled  it  for  fire-wood.  Jostead  of  bein^  its  deetioyei,  who,  in  like  eir- 
cumatancea,  would  not  hare  been  ita  defettdei  ?  and  when  rude  bauds  were  laid  upon  it,  would 
not  have  exolairaed, 

"  Waodman,  ipaie  ibit  tree  I 
ToDoh  not  a  iJDgle  bough  t 
Id  yoath  it  shBllerMl  me, 

And  I'll  proleol  it  noir. 
'Twu  nly  fordalber's  band 

That  plaoed  it  near  bia  cot ; 
There,  wDodmao,  let  it  itand, 

Ttaj  ai  shall  baim  it  not  t " — Moaaia. 

I  iketched  the  venerable  house  near  by,  the  property  of  Ctd- 
onel  WilliBm  Cummington  during  the  ReTolntiou,  and  mark- 
ing the  poutioa  of  the  stump  of  the  magnolia,  prewrved  for 
t™  comnm.  Tm.  poelerity  a  sketch  of  what  tradition  csUe  the  Council  Tree, 

with  ita  aurroundings. 

It  was  on  the  bright  and  balmy  day  of  my  departure  that  I  visited  SuUivan's  Island,  and 
made  the  aketch  printed  on  page  757.  From  thenee  I  oroaaed  over  to  Haddrell's  Point 
(now  Point  Pleasant),  and  afler  passing  an  hour  there,  wh^re  so  many  of  the  brave  patriots 
of  South  Carolina  lufiered  a  long  imprisonment,  I  returned  by  ateam-boat  to  the  city. 
There  are  no  remains  of  Revolutionary  fortifications  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  it  is  now  lamons 
in  the  minds  of  the  oilixeni  of  Charleston  only  as  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

At  three  o'olook  in  the  afternoon  I  left  Charleston  for  home,  in  a  steam-packet  bound  to 
Wilmington,  bearing  with  me  many  mementoes  of  the  war  for  independence  at  the  South, 
and  filled  with  pleasing  reoolteotions  of  a  journey  of  several  weeks  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  sunny  land  where  I  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  true  Republicans, 
keenly  alive  to  the  reflected  glory  of  their  patriot  fathers,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  free 
institutions  of  our  common  country,  the  fruits  of  a  happy  union. 

The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  and  I  anticipated  a  delightful  voyage 
to  the  Cape  Fear  ;  but  as  the  city  and  fortifications  receded,  and  we  crossed  the  bar  to  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  we  found  it  heaving  with  long,  silent  undulationi,  the  eflectt 
of  the  subsiding  anger  of  a  stonn.  Sea-sickness  came  upon  me,  and  I  went  snpperles  to 
my  berth,  where  I  remained  until  we  were  fairly  within  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  at 
Smith's  Island,  on  the  following  morning.  The  low  wooded  shores  of  Carolina  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Wilmington,  on 
the  eestern  side  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

I  contemplated  spending  a  day  at  Wilmington,  but  circumstances  requiring  me  to  hasten 
homeward,  I  was  there  only  during  the  hour  while  waiting  for  the  starting  of  the  rail-way 
cars  for  the  North.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  view  the  town,  where  Republicanism 
was  most  rife  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Carolina  before  and  during  the  Revolution  ;  but  by 
the  kindneas  of  friends  there,  especially  of  Edward  Kidder,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled  to  give,  tra- 
ditionally and  piotorially  all  that  I  could  have  possibly  obtained  by  a  protracted  visit. 
Already  I  have  noticed  many  stirring  events  here  during  the  earlier  yean  of  the  war ;  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  notice  only  the  British  occupation. 

When,  toward  the  close  of  1780,  Corn- 
w&llis  prepared  to  move  from  his  encamp- 
ment at  Winnsborough,  toward  North 
Carolina,  he  directed  Colooet  Balfour,  i 
Charleston,  to  dispatch  a  sufficient  force  \ 
to  take  posseation  of  Wilmington,  that  he 
might  have  a  sea-port  for  supplies,  while 
in  that  state.  Major  James  H.Craig(who 
was  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1807)  was  sent  with  four  hundred  regulars  to  perbnr 
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that  wrrice.     He  look  poasession  of  the  town  without  much  resistance,  toward  the  close  of 
January,  1781.     He  immediately  fortified  hinuelf,  using  the  Episcopal  church,  a  slroog  brick 
edifice  (of  the  front  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct  view),  for  a 
citadel.     Craig  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Wilmington  until  the 
■nival  of  Corowallis,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  after  bis  battle  with 
Greene,  at  Guilford.     He  remained  in  Wilmington, with  his  shattered 
army,eighteen  days,  to  recruit  and  to  determine  upon  his  future  course. 
f  His  residence  wu  on  the  comer  of  Market  and  Third  Streets,  now 
(1862)thadwellingofDoctorT.  H.  Wright.     Appriaed  of  Greene's 
Chdhch.  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Rawdon, 

then  encamped  there,  Comwallis  marched  into  Virginia,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Arnold  anil 
Phillips  at  Petersburg.     The  subsequent  movements  of 
the  earl,  nntil  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  de- 
tailed in  former  chapters. 

Major  Craig  held  possession  of  Wilmington  nntil  the 
autumn  of  1781,  when,  iufbraied  of  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis, and  the  approach  of  St.  Clair  on  his  way  to  join 
Greene,  he  abandoned  Wilmington  and  fled  to  Charleston. 
This  was  the  only  post  in  North  Carolina  held  by  the 

British,  and  with  the  flight  of  Craig  all  military  operations        ,.„.,,.....■.  hus hitutbm.' 
ceased  within  its  borders.' 

The  rail-way  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  on  the  Koanoke,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  miles,  passes  through  a  level  pins  region,  where  little  bunnsss  is  done,  except 
gathering  of  turpentine  and  the  manufaetare  of  tar.  It  wa*  a  dreary  day's  ride,  for  on 
every  side  were  interminable  pine  forests,  dotted  with  swamps  and  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  all  running  coastward.  We  crossed  the  Neuse  at  Goldsborough,  eighty-five  miles 
north  of  Wilmington,  and  the  Tar  at  Rooky  Motmt,  forty  miles  further.  At  sunset  we 
passed  Halifax,*  near  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  and  arrived  at  Weldon  at  dark.  The  morn- 
ing was  uncomfortably  warm  ;  the  evening  was  damp  and  ehilly  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at 
Richmond  the  next  morning,  two  hundred  and  forty  milea  north  of  Wilmington,  a  cold  rain 
was  falling,  and  every  thing  was  incrusted  with  ice.  I  tarried  a  day  at  Richmond,  another 
at  Washington  City,  and  on  the  fourth  of  February*  I  sat  by  my  own  fireside  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  about  eleven  weeks,  and  a  journey  of  almost 
three  thousand  miles.  There  my  long  and  interesting  tour  ended,  except  an  occasional 
"joomey  of  a  day"  to  some  hallowed  spot  in  its  vicinity.  God,  in  his  providence,  dealt 
kindly  with  me,  in  all  that  long  and  devious  travel,  for  I  did  not  sufler  sickness  for  an  hour, 
and  no  accident  befell  me  on  the  way. 

'  Tbis  churoh  wudemoliihedin  1B41,  umI  upon  lU  site  a  new  Proteatanl  EpiMqial  eboroh  nowitaiid*. 
■  Thii  ii  litini  a  pencil  skeuh,  hj  Mr,  Cbortea  Burr,  of  Wilaiinf(ioii. 

*  At  Elizabeth,  higher  np  od  Ihe  Cape  Fear,  in  Bladen  county,  quite  a  Mvere  battle  wu  Ibaghl  in  July, 
17SI,  betweea  ■  few  reriigee  Whigs,  under  Colooel  TbOfoai  Brown,  and  a  body  of  Toriii.  The  Wfaigi 
forded  (he  Cape  Fear  after  dark,  and  befaTe  midnighl  were  in  deadly  oonfliot  with  the  Tories.  The  *ur- 
priie  was  ooniplete,  and  the  vioiory  quite  ea^.  Tbi<  bold  aot  cnuhed  Tory  aioendency  in  tbot  (eetion 
ot  the  Slate.  I  received  from  the  Teuerable  Dr.  De  Rouet,  of  Wihningloii,  an  interegting  acoonni  of  a 
gallant  sflur  od  the  pert  of  (he  Americani  at  a  place  called  "  The  Oaks,"  near  Wilmington,  in  which  he, 
thOQKh  a  lad,  participated.  I  regrat  the  want  of  space  that  precludes  the  poasibilit;  of  giving  Ihe  aarra- 
tive  bere.  Like  many  other  similar  details,  the  local  historian  most  make  the  record.  Dr.  De  Roasel  is 
a  son,  I  believe,  of  (he  major  of  that  name  men(ioned  on  page  S88.  I  bave  also  received  (too  late  for  in- 
sertion), from  the  venerable  A.  M.  Hooper,  i^  Crawford,  Alsba^u^  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  publio  life 
of  William  Hill,  an  aetive  patriot  of  Cape  Fear,  of  whom  Jbiiah  Qnincj  in  his  joamal  (1773),  said  "thongh 
a  crown  odioer,  a  man  replete  wilh  lentiments  of  general  liberty,  and  warmly  attaohad  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom." 

*  Here  (he  Provincial  Congren  of  NKth  Carolina  met  on  the  foorth  of  April,  1776,  and  (ook  precedence 
of  all  umilar  asserablies  in  action  favorable  to  independence.  It  was  at  Hali&x  that  Comwallis  erased 
the  Roanoke  (w«  page  947),  while  on  his  march  to  Virginia,  in  May,  1781. 
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'  Hail,  migh^  cit]'  I     High  matt  be  hii  bme 

Win  mind  thy  boniuU  H  nuriM  now  akonld  wtJk )' 
Still  well  thoa  loTel]r,  whatioe'r  tby  nama, 

New  Anutenlam,  New  Orange,  or  New  Torkj 
Wbetlier  in  cradle  sleep  io  sea-weed  laid. 
Or  oa  thine  island  tlvone  in  qaeetd;  power  arniTed." 

Hai.  SwouBmT- 

ISTORICAL  UBooutioDi  of  the  deepest  interaat,  oobnial  and  roTolutioD- 
ftry,  oliuter  around  the  city  of  New   York   and  its   umoediate  viciaitjr. 
Heie  wu  planted  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  European  HttlementB  in  Iha 
New  World ;  and  during  the  march  of  progren  for  more  than  a    _ 
century  and  a  half,  from  the  advent  of  the  Half  IHoon*  before  Man- 
_  hattsn,  until  the  departure  of  the  laat  vestige  of  foreign  domioiui  bom  iti 
'    Bhorea,^  the  events  of  ita  history  bear  important  relations  to  the  gen- 
eral  atruoture  of  our  republic.      Here,  when  the  eolooies  lifted  the 
atrong  arm  of  reaistance  againit  an  unnatural  mother,  the  military  power  o[  the  latter  fini 
raised  a  permanent  standaxd.      Here  was  the  central  point  of  that  power  during  almost  tbs 
entire  period  of  the  oonflict  which  ensued ;  and  here  it  lingered  longest  when  the  oooflict 
was  ended.      Here  the  last  great  aot  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  was  performed,  wbes 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  inaugurated,  and  the  machinery  of  onr  Fednal 
government  was  put  in  motion.     Liberty  in  America  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  eradled  ia 
Boston,  and  baptized  in  Philadelphia;  in  New  York  it  was  inaugurated  Pontifcz  ISaair 
mut,  and  its  Liturgy-~the  Coniritu^ton— accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  oomoKin  leoti- 
ment  of  a  free  people. 

Volumes  have  been  written  eonoeming  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  ;  I  shall  devflte 
only  a  few  pages  to  the  same  theme,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  already  been  given  in 
this  work.  We  have  gtaneed  at  colonial  and  revolutions^  events  north  of  the  Hodsos 
Highlands  ;   let  us  now  open  the  ohronicles  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  Henry  Hudson  to  £utt>pe,  with  intelligence  of  his  di» 
oovery  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Manhattan*  and  the  river  bearing  his  name,  some  Datdi 
traders  sailed  up  the  bay  and  planted  their  tents  near  the  spot  where  now  flonrish  the 
stately  trees  of  the  Battery.  Hudson,  being  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  Eoit  India 
Compam/,  the  States  Greneral  of  Holland  claimed  political  and  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  more  than  that  watered  by  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson.  Ship 
followed  ship  with  adventurers  from  Holland,  and  as  deep  in  the  wilderness  as  Albany  tbsy 
planted  trading  stations.  A  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed,*  clothed 
with  all  the  elementary  powers  of  government,  and  furnished  with  a  charter  giring 
them  territorial  dominion  over  the  shores  of  two  continents,  without  the  least  regard  to  ths 

'  While  the  Dolch  possessed  the  city,  after  its  Tecsptore  b  1 673,  it  was  the  doty  of  the  mayor  lo  will 
roiind  the  city  every  moniing  at  sosrise,  unlool^all  the  gates,  and  then  give  Che  keys  to  the  commsnJn' 
of  the  Tort.  The  walls  or  palisades  extended  from  the  £Bst  River,  across  Broadway  to  the  onnier  otGitt* 
and  Latnber  Streets,  along  the  lioa  of  the  present  Wall  Street.  From  the  most  westerly  point,  (bey  ccn- 
tinued  along  the  brow  of  the  high  bank  of  the  Hudson  lo  the  fort,  near  the  present  Battery. 

*  According  to  Beokewekter,  this  Indian  word  signifies  pfact  a/  drwitmwjt,  a  name  given  to  the  sful 
ronrsoore  years  before,  when  Venazani  landed  there,  and  at  a  counoQ  of  the  natives  gave  tbem  sEroog 
Ilqoor  and  made  them  dmnk.     The  place  and  the  looal  tribo  were  afterward  called  Manhattan  and  Msb- 
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eziatiDg  MttlemeotB  of  the  English,  Spftniih,  uid  Fortugneae.  The  hiBtory  of  thii  company 
ii  inilructiTo,  but  wo  must  fbrbear. 

A  new  lyitem  wu  adopted  in  1629.  Patroons  eame,'  and  women  and  children  were 
brought  to  toita  the  baiia  of  a  pennanent  oolony.  The  new  domain  was  called  New  Neth- 
efUndf,  and  the  settlement  on  Manhattan,  the  germ  of  the  pieaent  oity  of  New  York,  was 
named  New  Ameteidam.  The  chief  trade  of  the  people  was  in  the  akina  of  the  bear,  otter, 
utd  raccoon  ;  and  soon  the  New  Englanden  complained  that  Dutch  trappen  were  seen  even 
u  far  eastward  as  Narraganset  Bay.  Tales  of  the  heauty  and  fertility  af  the  Now  World 
were  ponred  into  the  ears  of  the  Butch  and  Germans.  Their  neighbors,  the  Swedes,  caught 
the  wbiiper,  came  over  the  sea,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Jealousy  begat  feuds,  and  feuds  engendered  conflicts,  and  Christian  people  apiUed  each  others 
blood  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 

When  government  for  the  new  oolony  was  otd&ined,  Petet  Hinnits  waa  sent  as  director 


general,**  and  during  his  ad- 
>  ISIS.    °ii°ii^i*''<'°>  ^"'^  ^^^^ 
of  his  successors.  Van 
Twiller  and  Kieft,  the  setUe- 
menta  inoreaaed,  yet  trouble 
with  the  Swedes  and  Indians 
abounded.'      The  governors 
were  weak  men,  u  statei- 
men,  and  possessed  bo  mili- 
tary talent.     Nat  (0  the  luc- 
eessor  of  Riell,  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant,  a  military  command- 
er of  renown  1  a  man  of  dig- 
nity,   honest    and 
tme.     He  concil- 
iated the  Indians  ;* 
made      honorable 
treaties  respecting 
boundaries      with 
the  people  of  Con- 

npon  iL  Watered  by  Van  der  Donck,  and  a  few  Puritans  who  had  strayed  into  the  Dutch 
domain,  it  flourished,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  it  bore  fruit.  Two  deputies  from  each 
village  in  New  Netherlands,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  in  council  in  New  Am-  cKmembn, 
tterdami:,  without  the  governor's  permission.  This  first  popular  assembly  ofiended  '**^ 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  for  five  years  animosity  was  allowed  to  fester  in  the  public  mind, 
while  Stuyvesont  opposed  the  manifest  will  of  the  people.  They  finally  resisted  taxes, 
•corned  his  menaces,  and  even  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear  English  rule  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  English  liberty. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  391.  Tbs  chiBf  patroom,  or  palroni,  who  first  oame,  were  Killioii  van  Reiuselur, 
Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel  Bloemart,  ood  Miohael  Paw.  Godyn  and  Bloemart  purphased  lands  on  the  Delo- 
TOTB,  Van  Renssel&er  at  Albany,  and  Paw  id  New  Jetttj,  rrom  Hoboken  to  (he  Kills.  Livingiton,  PhU- 
lipM,  Van  Cailland,  and  othsra,  came  afterward. 

*  Tbis  year  a  oomponj  of  Walioona  came  from  Holiand  atid  leltted  upon  tbe  land  aroood  the  present 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn.  There,  on  the  aeventh  of  June,  Sarah  Rapelje,  the  Bnt  white  child  born  in  New 
Nelfaerlanda,  made  her  advent. 

■  Dishonest  traders  changed  friendly  Indians  to  deadly  foes.  Confliola  euaed,  and,  lo  cap  the  climax  at 
iniquity,  Kieft  caused  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  asked  fau  pniteotion  against  tbe  Mt»- 
hawks,  to  be  murdered  at  midnight,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Hob<^n.  This  act  awakened  the 
flerae  ire  of  llie  tribes  far  in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  the  settlers  Test  and  complicated  trouble, 

*  Because  of  hia  honorable  treatment  of  tbe  natives,  and  ibeir  attachment  to  him,  (he  New  Engtaodors 
ehorged  bim  with  a  design  to  exterminate  the  English  by  Indian  inslriunentality. 

*  Sec  vol.  i.,  page  386. 


neoticDt,  and  by  a  prompt- 
ly executed  military  expedi- 
tion,'' he  eniihed  die  ^ 
rising  power  of  tbe 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware,' 
and  warned  Lord  Baltimore 
not  to  attempt  an  extension 
ef  his  bouodaiy  line  too  far 
northward.  Yet,  with  all 
his  virtues,  Stuyvesant  was 
an  aristocrat.  His  education 
and  pursuit  made  him  so; 
and  wherever  the  feeble  plant 
of  demooracy, 
which  now  began 
to  spring  up  in 
New  Amstenlam, 
lifted  ito  petals,  he 
planted  the  heel 
3f  arbitrary  power 
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Kew  NetherUndfl  teized  by  the  Eogiiih.  DiMppointmeae  of  tbo  People.  Goveraor  StayrenDt  Mew  ieraey. 

A  crisis  approached.  Charles  the  Second,  without  any  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Netherlands  to  his  brother  James,  dake  of  York.»  The  duke  sent 
an  English  squadron  under  Richard  Nicolls  to  secure  the  gift,  and  on  the  third 
of  September,  1664,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  floated  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York.^  It  was  an  easy  conquest,  for  the 
people  were  not  unwilling.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  his  real  strength,  the  will  of  the  people,  had  departed  from  him.  Although  they  dis- 
liked him  as  a  ruler,  they  loved  him  as  a  man,  and  in  his  retirement  upon  his  Bowerie 
farm,'  near  the  city,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet,  honored  and  respected 
by  all. 

Nicolls,  the  conqueror,  assumed  the  functions  of  governor.*  He  changed  the  form  of 
laws,  but  the  despotic  spirit  remained.  The  people  were  disappointed,  and  felt  that  they 
had  only  changed  one  tyranny  for  another.  Nicolls  filled  his  pockets  from  the  people's 
purses,  departed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Lovelace,  who  developed  new  schemes  of 
taxation,  that  the  people  should  **  have  liberty  for  no  thought,'*  as  he  expressed  it,  *•  but 
how  to  discharge  them.*'  The  people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  open  rebellion,  when  the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  England 
and  Holland  were  at  variance,  and  in  July,  1673,  a  Dutch  squadron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of 
New  York,  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town.     The  easy  con- 

*  The  fort  was  built  of  Holland  brick,  and  was  finished  in  1635.  It  stood  on  high  ground  on  the  site 
of  the  row  of  brick  houses  southeast  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  was  capaoions  enough  to  ooDtain  the  gor- 
emor's  house,  a  small  church,  and  to  aooommodate  three  hundred  soldiers.  It  was  called  Fort  Amster- 
dam. On  its  surrender  to  the  English,  it  was  called  Fort  James ;  during  the  Dutch  occupation  again, 
in  1673,  it  was  called  Fort  William  Hendrick;  then  again  Fort  James;  on  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  called  Fort  Orange ;  and  finally,  it  was  named  Fort  George,  when  Anne,  who  married 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended  the  English  throne.  It  retained  that  name  until  it  was  demolished  ia 
1790-91. 

'  Governor  Stujrvesant  retired  from  active  life  after  the  surrender  to  the  English,  and  lived  in  quiet  dig- 
nity  upon  his  *' Bowerie"  estate,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.^  Stuy- 
vesant was  a  native  of  Holland,  born  in  1602,  and  was  forty-flve  years  of  age  when  be  came  to  rale  New 
Netherlands.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married  Judith  Bayard,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  After  the  capture  by  the  English,  he  went  to  Holland  (1665)  to  report  to  his  superiors,  and  thk 
was  his  last  ocean  voyage.  With  his  little  family  he  enjoyed  the  repose  of  agricultural  pursuits,  within 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  which  curled  above  the  tree-tops  along  the  "  Bowerie  Lane."  Upon  his 
farm  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Mark's),  he  built  a  chapel,  at  his  own  expense,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  lived  eighteen  yevn 
after  the  change  in  the  government,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  in  his  vault  within  the  chapel.  Over  hii 
remains  was  placed  a  slab  (which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  eastern  wall  of  St.  Mark's),  with  the  following 
inscription :  '*  In  this  vault  lies  buried  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  late  captain  general  and  commandei^-in-chief 
of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands.  Died  ia 
August,  A.D.  1682,  aged  eighty  years." 

'  The  dismemberment  of  the  New  Netherlands  speedily  followed  the  English  Conquest.  James  sold  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carterett  the  domains  included  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  privileges  were  offered  to  settlers,  and  the  new  province  flourished.  Berkeley  finally  sold  his  moiety 
to  a  party  of  Quakers,  among  whom  was  William  Penn.  The  province  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  The  latter  was  assigned  to  the  Quakers.  In  1 682,  the  heirs  of  Carteret  sold  his  share  to  Quakers, 
among  whom,  again,  was  William  Penn,  and  all  the  territory  became  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted.  The 
ownership  of  the  Jerseys  proved  a  bad  speculation,  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered  them  to  the 
crown.  They  were  united,  and  for  a  while  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  yet 
having  a  distinct  Legislative  Assembly.  New  Jersey  was  separated  from  New  York  in  1738,  and  re- 
mained a  distinct  province  until  she  assumed  the  position  of  a  sovereign  state  in  1776. 

*  Oovernor  Stujresantfa  hou«e  wm  built  of  tmall  yellow  brick,  imported  from  BoUimd,  and  atood  near 
fhe  prerent  St  Mark'a  church,  between  the  Second  and  Third  Avenuea.  I  aaw  hia  well  in  1851,  in  a  vacant 
lot  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streeti,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  rear  of  St.  Mark'a.  A  fine  brick  build* 
Ing  now  (1S52)  covera  the  apot  A  pear-tree,  imported  from  Holland  in  1647,  by  Stoyveaant,  and  planted 
in  hia  garden,  yet  flonriahea  on  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  the  only  living  relic 
which  preaervea  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Putch  governor.  I  aaw  it  in  May,  1S53,  white  with  bloa- 
aoma,  a  patriarch  two  hundred  and  Ave  yean  of  age,  atanding  in  the  midst  of  atrangera,  crowned  with 
the  hoary  honors  of  age  and  duatered  ?rlth  wonderAil  aaiociationa.  An  Iron  railing  protects  it^  and  it  may 
survive  a  century  longer. 
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quest  was  the  work  of  treason,  yet,  as  the  royal  lihertine  on  the  throne  of  England  doub^ 
less  shared  in  the  bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished.  New  Jersey  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  yielded,  and  for  a  short  period  (from  July,  1673,  until  November,  1674)  New 
York  was  again  New  Netherlands.* 

During  the  period  of  twenty-four  years  from  the  English  Conquest,  until  the  Revolution, 
mrhen  James  was  driven  from  the  throne,  democratic  ideas  rapidly  expanded,  and 
democratic  principles  worked  powerfully  in  New  York.  When,  early  in  1689, 
the  people  heard  of  the  overthrow  of  the  bigot  James,  and  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  with  almost  unanimous  voice  approved 
the  act  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  in  taking  possession  of  the  fort  in 
the  name  of  the  new  Protestant  sovereigns.  Nicholson,  the  royal  governor,  departed,  and 
"with  the  consent  of  the  people  Leisler  assumed  the  reigns  of  local  rule  until  the  king  should 
appoint  a  successor.  This  whole  movement  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  of  self-governors.  The  aristocracy  were  ofiended  ;  denounced  Leis- 
ler as  a  usurper ;  and  when  Governor  Slough ter  came,  they  represented  the  popular  leader 
as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  queen.  Never  was  a  man  more  loyal  than  Jacob  Leisler ; 
never  was  an  accusation  more  false.     His  enemies  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  succeeded. 

Leisler  and  his  son-in-law,  Milborne,  were  ar- 
rested, tried  under  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  be  hung.     Sloughter  withheld 
his  signature  to  the  death-warrants  until  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy  made  him  drunk  at 
a  dinner  party.     He  then  signed  the  fatal  instrument,  and  before  he  was  sober,   aMaTi6L 
Leisler  and  Milborne  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows^  on  the  verge  of  Beekman's      ^^^* 
Swamp,  near  the  spot  where  Tammany  Hall  now  stands.     These  were  the  proto-martyrs 
of  popular  liberty  in  America.' 

Governor  Sloughter,  a  man  **  licentious  in  his  morals,  avaricious,  and  poor,'*'  died  of  de- 
lirium tremens  two  months  after  the  death  of  Leisler,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  another  weak,  dissolute  man  ;  **  a  soldier  of  fortune."  Fletcher  became  the  tool 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  with  their  aid  attempted  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  New  York,  and 
make  it  the  legal  religion  of  the  province.  The  popular  Assembly  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  defeated  the  scheme.  Earl  Bellomont,^  who  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698,  was  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man.  Death  removed  him  just  as  his  more  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear 
fruit, (>  and  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Combury),  a  libertine  and  a  knave,  cursed  ^  ^^^ 
the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  years,  when  the  people  successfully  demanded  his 
recall.  From  that  period  until  the  arrival  of  William  Cosby  as  governor,  in  1732,  the 
royal  representatives,  unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  the  popular  As- 
sembly, allowed  democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  Rip  van  Dam,  **  a  man  of 
the  people,"  was  acting  governor  when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent 
parties  arose ;  the  Democratic,  who  sided  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  Aristocratic,  who  sup- 


^  For  interesting  papers  connected  with  this  event,  see  Documentary  HUtory  of  New  York,  iii.,  80-99 
inclusive;  also  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York^  1852,  p.  415-435  inolasive. 

*  Jacob  Leisler  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany.  He  oame  to  America  in  1 660,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  In  Albany,  he  became  a  trader  in  New  York.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he,  with  seven 
others,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  Governor  Don- 
gan  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Admindty  in  1683.  In  1689,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  governor,  he  purchased  New  Roohelle  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  His  death,  by  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  lighted  an  intense  flame  of  party  spirit,  which  burned  for  many  long  years. 

Abraham  Gouvemeur,  Leisler's  secretary,  was  oondemned  at  the  same  time,  but  was  pardoned.  He 
afterward  married  the  widow  of  Milborne,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  large  and  respectable  family  of 
Gouverneurs  in  this  country,  and  its  collateral  branches.  '  Chief  Justice  Smith. 

«  It  was  during  the  administration  of  Bellomont,  that  eflbrU  were  made  to  suppress  prevailing  piracy. 
The  governor,  Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  intrusted  the  com- 
mand  to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  and  were  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  capture 
of  piratical  vessels.     Kidd  was  hung  as  a  pirate  in  1701,  apparently  the  victim  of  a  poditical  conspiracy. 
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ported  the  governor.  Each  party  had  a  newspaper  at  command,'  and  the  war  of  words 
raged  violently.  The  governor  finally  ordered  Zenger,  the  publisher  of  the  paper  opposed 
to  him»  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  libel.  After  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-five  weeks, 
Zenger  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and,  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  heat  of  party  zeal  stimulated  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas.* 

The  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  known  as  The  Negro  Plot, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1741.  The  idea  became  prevalent  that  numerous 
negro  slaves  in  the  city  had  conspired  to  burn  the  town,  murder  the  white  people,  and  set 
up  a  government  under  a  man  of  their  own  color.  A  panic  appeared  to  subvert  all  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  before  it  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  hanged ;  eleven  ne- 
groes were  burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifty  were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
sold.     All  the  local  histories  contain  accounts  of  this  affair  in  detail. 

During  the  administration  of  George  Clinton  (of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln),  iiom 
1743  till  1753,  disputes  ran  high  between  the  government  and  the  people.  Clinton's 
haughty  demeanor,  exactions,  and  injudicious  assumption  of  privileges,  disgusted  the  people, 
and  they  treated  him  with  scorn.  Clinton  menaced  them  with  punishments ;  they  defied 
him,  and  boldly  pronounced  his  conduct  **  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  their  rights." 
Yielding  to  the  democratic  pressure,  Clinton  left  the  province,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Dan- 
vers  Osborn,  on  whose  goodness  and  integrity  the  people  relied  for  quiet  and  just  rule.  Four 
•  Sept  12,   ^^y  ^^^'  ^^^  accession^  to  office,  he  went  down  into  the  suicide's  grave,*  and  his 

1753.  deputy,  James  Delancey,  ofiictated  as  governor.  The  "  Seven  Years*  War,"  now 
kindling  in  Europe,  and  its  counterpart  in  America,  the  <*  French  and  Indian  War,"  ab- 
sorbed public  attention,  and  the  local  politics  of  New  York  became,  in  a  measure,  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  the  people.^  In  that  war,  the  people  of  New  York,  like  those  of 
her  sister  colonies,  perceived  their  true  strength,  and  learned  a  lesson  of  vast  importance  to 
them  in  the  crisis  which  was  now  approaching.  We  have  too  often,  in  these  volumes,  con- 
sidered the  events  which  led  to  this  crisis — ^the  open  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  supreme 
government — to  require  a  repetition  here,  except  those  circumstances  of  local  interest  which 
marked  the  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  New  York. 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  people  of  New 
York  boldly  avowed  their  opposition.     Cad  wall  ader  Colden,*  a  venerable  Scotchman  of 

^  The  Democratic  paper  was  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  was  called  The  New  York  Wiuldf 
Journal ;  the  aristocratic  paper  was  published  by  William  Bradford,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  (see  page 
258),  and  was  called  Tfu  New  York  Gazette.  The  latter  was  established  in  1725,  and  the  former  in  1726. 
Bradford  had  been  in  the  printing  business  in  New  York  since  1693.  His  was  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  the  colony. 

'  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  New  York  to  muzzle  the  press.  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
Zenger's  counsel ;  and  the  people,  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  verdict,  entertained  Hamilton  at  a 
pnbUo  dinner,  and  the  corporation  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  On  his  de- 
parture, he  was  honored  with  salutes  of  cannon. 

'  The  loss  of  his  wife  had  preyed  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  Osborn,  and  he  had  become  almost  a  misan- 
thrope. Dismayed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  office  which  he  saw  awaited  him,  he  hung  himself  with 
a  handkerchief  upon  the  garden  fence  of  his  residence. 

*  We  have  already  considered,  in  the  first  volume,  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and  the  part  which  New  York  took  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and  continued  until  1763. 

'  Colden  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  public  men  of  New  York  before  the  Revolutioa. 
From  a  well-written  memoir  of  htm,  by  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
published  in  The  jimeriean  Medical  and  Philoiopkical  Regitter  (January,  1811,  volume  i.),  1  have  gleaned 
the  materials  for  the  following  brief  sketch  : 

Cadwallader  Colden  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  bom  at  Dnnse,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  collegiate  studies  in  1705,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  then  devoted  three  yean  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  medical  science,  when  he  came  to  America,  and  remained  here  five  yean, 
practicing  the  profession  of  a  physician.  He  returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1715,  and  in  London  became  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  leading  minds  of  the  day ;  among  others,  with  Halley  the  astronomer.  He  married  a 
young  lady  in  Scotland,  and  returned,  with  her,  to  America  in  1716.  They  settled  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik 
in  1718,  and  soon  afterward  Colden  abandoned  his  profession  for  employments  in  public  life.  He  became 
the  surveyor  general  of  the  province,  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Cooncil. 
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CWml^v  CMm.  Sou  of  Ubattj.  PlM*  of  MeMinf.  Kawiptpen  la  tlie  CllT. 

eighty  yeare  vtm  Mtiag  gOT-  do«l  of  trouble.'     The  nerm- 

enior,  ftnd  hia  council  were  p&pen  apoke  out  moderately 

men  of  the  highest  oharacter  hut  manly,  and  there  were 

in  the  province.   Golden  was  few  pereona  who  openly  ad- 

a  liheral-mioded    man,  yet  vooatedthe  StampAot.     Aa 

duty  to  hia  soreTNgn  com-  the  day   approached  when 

pelted  him  to  diacountenanoe  the  act  waa  to  be  put  in 

the  proceedinga  of  the  peo-  force,^  the  tooe  of  ,  j^^^  |^ 

pie,  and  ha  name  appears  in  the  preas   and  the     "^ 

the  reeorda  aa  the  enemy  of  people    became   more    dofi- 

civil  freedom.     The  Soks  op  /  ant,*  and  it  waa  reaolred  not 

LiBEKTi,  who  organized  at  ■  to  allow  the  atampa  to  be 

this  time  throughout  the  col-  landed.     A  general  meeting 

oniea,    though    not  ^-iCi^  -— \  j<=^,^         "^  '^*  citizens  was 

nnmeroua    at  firat       /y^cJ^  /y/f    I  ^^^v^  h^A.  on  the  even- 

in  New  York,  wire  //  M^7^JJ^P/^J/^y^^//r^/^  '"B  of  th«  thirty- 
very  active^  and  t^  '  t^-<t««^f/  fUCi^l/f(.  fi„t  of  October,' 
gave  Golden  a  great  L_^  ^^ —  when  two  hundred 

meiohants  appended  their  namee  to  resolutiona  condemnatory  of  the  act ;  a  Committee  of 
Gorreapondence  was  appointed,'  and  mesBurea  were  adopted  to  force  James  M'Eveis,  the 
appointed  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  hia  commiision. 

About  17S0,  he  obtaiiwd  a  patent  for  a  Urge  tract  of  land  near  Newbnrgh,  in  Orange  ootinty,  which  waa 
called  Coldenh&m,  where  he  resided  with  his  family  a  great  portianof  bis  time,  after  1755.  In  1760,  he 
was  appointed  lieatenuil  governor,  and  betd  that  office  until  a  year  before  his  death.  On  acooont  of  the 
absence  or  death  i^  the  governor-in-chief,  Colden  onen  exercised  the  functions  of  chief  magistrate.  Sueh 
waa  his  positioa  when  the  Sump  Act  exoitement  pterailed.  He  was  reUeved  from  office  in  1775,  when 
be  reiired  to  hia  seat  at  Flushing.  He  died  there  on  the  tvenly-eighth  of  September,  1776,  a  few  days 
after  the  great  Sre  broke  oot,  which  coaaamed  a  large  portion  of  (be  city  of  New  York. 

Doctor  Colden  wns  a  dose  student  and  keen  observer  through  life,  and  he  enriched  medical  and  other 
■oientifto  works  by  nameroos  treatises  from  his  pen.  His  "  History  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians"  is  a 
work  of  great  research  and  observation,  and  is  now  maoh  sought  after  by  scholars.  Botany  was  his  de- 
light, and  with  Linnieus,  the  great  masier  of  the  science,  he  was  a  constant  and  vaJned  correspondent  for 
many  years.  Almost  all  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Europe  became  his  correspondents,  and  Franklin 
and  oUier  leading  men  in  America  were  his  intimate  epislolaiy  friends.  Doctor  Colden  paid  moch  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  printing,  wrote  upon  the  anbject,  and  was  a  real,  if  not  the  original,  inventor  of  the  process 
called  ittrtotyptng.  To  Doctor  Francis  J  am  indebted  for  a  floe  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Colden,  from  which 
the  one  here  given  was  made. 

'  The  association  in  New  York  had  a  correspondent  (Nicholas  Ray)  in  London,  to  whom  they  gave  reg- 
ular accounts  of  their  proceedings,  and  from  whom  they  as  regularly  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  ministry.  The  most  prominent  men  of  (he  assoeiation  in  the  province  of  New  York  were 
Isaac  Sears,  J<rim  Lamb,  Alexander  M'Doogal,  Marinns  Willett,  William  Wiley,  Edward  Laight,  Tbomaa 
Robinson,  Hugh  Hughes,  Floras  Banoker,  Charles  Niooll,  Joseph  Allicock,  and  Gershom  Molt,  of  New 
York  city ;  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer,  Myndert  Rosanboom,  Robert  Henry,  Volkert  P,  Dow,  Jelles  Fonda, 
and  Thomas  Yonng,  of  Albany  and  Tryon  counties ;  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Gilbert  Potter,  Thomas  Brush,  Cor- 
nelias Conklin,  and  Nathan  Willlems,  of  Hnnlington,  Long  Island ;  George  Towmend,  Barak  Sceething,  Ben- 
jamin Townsend,  George  and  Michael  Weekes,  and  Rowland  Chambers,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 

The  hoDse  of  Richard  Howard,  "  in  the  fields"  (now  the  Park),  which  stood  very  near  the  site  of  How- 
ard's Irving  House,  on  the  oorner  of  Broadway  and  Chamber  Street,  was  the  usual  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  They  also  met  at  Bardin's  (afterward  Abraham  Montagne's)  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Francis's  boofeitore,  on  Broadway,  near  Marray  Street.  To  this  house  a  garden  vras  attached,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  preeeni  Cbnreh  Street,  and  was  a  place  of  pnblio  resort. 

*  There  were  only  three  newspapen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  then  containing  a  population  of  about  sev- 
enteen thousand.  These  were  Tkt  Nta  York  Mtrcury,  published  by  Hogh  Gaine ;  Tht  Ntw  York  Waily 
Oaiftlr,  by  William  Weyman ;  and  Tht  Iftu  York  Oazttte  (formerly  Parker's  paper),  by  John  Holt.  The 
latter  commenoed  the  publication  of  his  A'ni  York  Jountat  in  1766. 

'  This  meeting  was  held  at  Bntns's  "  King's  Arms,"  the  present  bouse  IroDting  tbe  "  Atlantic  Garden," 
No.  9  Broadway. 

*  The  following-named  persons  oonitiluted  the  committee :  Isaac  Sean,  John  Lamb,  Gershom  Mott, 
William  Wiley,  acd  Thomas  Robinson.  There  was  also  a  Committee  of  Tigilanoe  organixed  at  about  the 
same  time,  consisting  of  OJ^-one  persons. 
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ActItiI  of  Stunpk  The  P*>pla  dOBDid  Itastn.  Coldoi  biraed  la  ZBgj-  DntruaioD 

TKa  Btamps  arriTed  on  the  tweaty-third  of  October,  and  U'Everi,  already  alarmed  by 
the  manireBtation  of  the  public  feeling,  refusing  to  receive  them,  they  were  planed  in  the 
hand*  of  Lientenant-govemor  Golden  (who  reuded  within  Fort  George)  for  lafe  keeping. 


trouble*,  Golden  had  strengthened  the  fort  and  replenished  the  magazine.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  increased  the  indignation  of  the  people,  bnt  did  not  alter  their  tesolution.  Not- 
withstanding aimed  ships  were  riding  in  the  harbor,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  point- 
ed upon  the  town,  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  de- 
manded the  delivery  of  the  stamps  to  their  appointed  leader.  A  refusal  was  answered  by 
defiant  shouts,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  the  lieutenant  governor  was  hung  in  effigy,*  io 
'■the  fields,"  near  the  spot  where  Leialer  was  gibbeted  seventy-five  years  before.  Thence 
they  paraded  through  the  streets,  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Colden's  fine  ooaoh  to  the  open 
■pace  in  front,  tore  down  the  wooden  fence  around  the  Bowling  Green,  and  after  making  a 
pile,  cast  the  coach'  and  effigy  upon  it,  and  set  fire  to  and  consumed  all  tc^ther.  The 
mob  then  proceeded  out  of  town  to  the  beautiful  residence  of  Uajoi  Jamu,  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, where  they  destroyed  hia  fine  library,  works  of  art  and  furniture,  and  desolated  his 
choice  garden.*  Isaac  Sears  and  others,  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  had  issued 
strict  orders  forbiddiug  injury  to  private  property,  endeavored  to  restrain  the  mob,  but  the 
storm  they  had  raised  could  not  be  quieted  till  the  appetite  for  violence  waa  appeased. 
After  parading  the  streets,  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  upon  large  sheets,  and  raised  upon 
poles,  headed  "  England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin,"  the  populace  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes.' 

'  The  elligy  had  a  drum  upon  ita  back,  a  label  on  ila  breaal,  and  in  one  hand  a  itamped  paper.  The 
drnni  was  in  allusion  to  the  fact  Ibal  Colden  wu  a  drummer  ia  (ha  army  of  the  Scotch  Prelender  in  1715. 
An  oiE|!7  of  the  devil  hung  by  his  side,  with  a  boal  b  hi*  band,  to  indicate  the  people's  detMtatioi  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  By  the  sdvioa  of  Colden,  Gage  wisely  refrained  from  firing  upon  the  people  while  then 
oQtrages  were  occurring. 

'  There  were  only  three  or  fonr  coaebes  in  the  ci^  at  tbaC  lime,  and  as  they  belonged  to  wealthy  frieodt 
of  government,  they  were  considered  by  the  people  evideaces  of  ariitsaratia  pride.  Such  was  the  pnj- 
udioe  against  the  name  of  ooaoh,  that  Robert  Murray,  a  Qoaker  merchant  who  owned  one,  called  his  "a 
laaibera  oonvenienoy."  Mr.  Mnrraj  owned  a  oounlry  seat  near  the  inlenectioo  of  Fourth  and  F\t\b  At- 
ennet,  and  Thjny-sixth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  long  known  as  Mnrray  Hill.  Colden's  coach  was  made  in 
Eogland  for  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  absent  goremor-ln-chief  at  the  time.  Colden's  coach-honse  and  itahlei 
were  outside  the  fort,  and  easy  of  access  by  the  populace. 

*  James's  bouse  stixid  on  an  eminence  a  little  east  of  the  present  intersection  of  Anthony  Street  and  West 
Broadway,  and  was  called  Ranelagb.  I  find  in  tbe  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  Sanelagh  Garden  advertised, 
a  lew  months  after  this  outrage,  by  John  Joaes,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  where  fire-works  were  eihibit- 
ed  and  refreshments  furnished.     Vanxhall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  was  at  the  foot  of  Warren  Street. 

*  During  the  evening  of  excitement,  the  cannons  on  Capsej  halteiy  (near  the  present  flag-staff,  towani 
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ExcitemoDt  atUI  prevailed  in  the  city,  when  CoMen,  psrceiving  further  reBiBlance  to  the 
vill  of  the  people  unaTsilii^,  ordered  the  stampi  to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor  (Cruder)  aod 
Common  Council,  the  former  giving  a  receipt  for  the  aame,  and  the  corporation  agreeing  to 
pay  for  all  itampa  that  ihould  be  destroyed  or  lost.'  This  waa  latiifactory  to  the  people, 
and  quiet  was  restored.  Yet  the  colonists  were  no  less  vigilant,  and  efibrts  to  enfore  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  aot  were  every  where  made.  Non- importation  agreements  were  nu- 
merously aigned  ;  the  hum  of  spinning- wheels  and  the  clatter  of  shuttles  were  heard  in  al- 
most every  household,  and  rioh  men  and  women,  who  commonly  walked  in  broadcloths  and 
biooadea,  now  appeared,  on  all  occasions,  in  homespun  garments. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  May,*  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Aot  leaohed  New  York.*     The  city  was  HUed  with  delight.     Bells  rung  a  merry 
peal,  cannons  roared,  and  placards  every  where  appeared,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
at  Howard's  the  next  day  to  celebrate  the  event.     Hundreds  assembled,  and  marching  in 
preceasion  to  "  the  fields,"  they  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  upon  the  spot  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands.     An  immense  table  was  spread  at  Howard's,  where  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  feasted,  and  drank  twenty-eight  "  loyal  and  constitutional  toasts."     The  city  was 
illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  comer.     Another  oelebration  was 
had  on  the  king's  birth-day, >>  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Moore.     The  gov-    tjnmi, 
emor,  council,  military  officers,  and  the  clergy,  dined  at  the  King's  Arms  (now  At-       "^ 
lantio  Garden),  where  General  Gage  resided,  and  great  rejoicings  were  had  by  the  people 
in  "  the  fields."*     The  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  at  Montagne's,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  they  erected  a  mast  (afterward 
called  Liberty  Pole)  a  litUe  northeast  of  the  present  City  Hall,  in 
front  of  Warren  Street.     It  was  inscribed,  "  To  his  inoit  gracious 
Majesty,  George  the  Third.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Liberty."     The  loyalty 
of  the  people,  and  their  idolatry  of  Pitt,  were  boundless,  and  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Cofiee  House,'  comer  of  Dock  (now  Pearl) 
and  Wall  Streets,  a  petition  was  numerously  signed,  pray- 
ing the  Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  great  commoner.     The 
Assembly  complied,  and  on  the  same  day  voted  an  equestrian  statue 
in  honor  of  the  king.     These  were  erected  in  1770,  but  within 
six  years  that  of  the  king  was  destroyed  by  the  Kepublicans,  and 
Pitt's  was  mutilated  by  the  Royalists  soon  aflerwards.* 

£ven  while  the  people  were  singing  alleluiahs,  there  were  some 
in  New  York,  who,  like  Christopher  Gadsden  of  Charleston  (see 
page  748),  were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  Pitt's 
Declaratory  Act,  which  accompanied  the  Repeal  Bill,  and  were 
bold  enough  to  warn  the  people,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  loyal  ex- 
citement.    The  liberal  press  of  England  immediately  denounced  "■"""»'"    ■"•     *"■ 

tlie  Wbileball  end  of  the  Battery),  end  also  Mrera!  in  the  goTenunent  ilere-jard  near  by,  were  spiked,  aod 
reodered  unfll  for  lervice. 

■  Leu  Iban  a  month  after  this,  some  atamps,  which  were  brought  in  a  brig,  vei«  djspoied  of  in  a  mora 
snnniBTy  wnj.  Tee  boxea  of  them  were  seized  bj  some  of  the  citizeoa,  pat  into  a  boat,  and  taken  lo  the 
sbip-jords  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Catharina  Street,  on  the  East  river,  where  tbey  were  burned  in  a  tar 
barrel.  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore  arrived  on  the  third  of  December,  and  hia  conciliatory  course  leaded 
lo  confirm  the  qniet  which  Golden  bad  restored  to  the  province. 

'  The  intelligence  was  brought  by  Major  James,  who  came  passenger  in  the  Hi/ndi,  from  Flymootb. 
She  was  sis  weeks  on  her  voyage. 

>  An  01  was  routed  whole ;  twenlj-Qve  barrels  of  beer  and  a  hogshead  of  mm  were  opened  for  the 
populace ;  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  rsjiged  ia  a  row  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands,  thundered  a 
royal  salnte  \  and  in  the  evening  twenty-five  tar  barrels,  hoisted  upon  poles,  were  burned,  and  gorgeous 
fire-works  were  exhibited  at  Bowling  Green. 

'  The  statue  of  the  king  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  the  iron  railing  which  now 
iDetoees  the  spot  was  placed  there  for  its  proteotion.     We  shall  notice  it  more  in  detail  presently. 

The  statue  of  Pitt  was  pedeslrian,  and  made  of  marble.  It  was  placed  at  the  interveciion  of  William 
•ad  Wall  Streets.     The  figure  was  in  a  Roman  habit ;  in  one  band  was  a  loroll  partly  open,  on  which 
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it,^  and  Pitt's  plea  of  eocpediency  could  hardly  save  him  from  the  anathemaa  of  the  Amer- 
icans, when  they  gravely  considered  the  matter.  However,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  regarded 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  secession  of  the  ministry  from  their  authoritative  position, 
and  believing  that  a  full  redress  of  grievances  complained  of  would  follow,  they  dissolved 
their  association,  but  agreed  to  meet  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal,  to  eelebrate 
the  event. 

Before  the  echoes  of  repeal  rejoicings  had  died  away,  the  low  mutterings  of  another  storm 
were  heard.  When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots  reached  England,  Parliament  passed 
the  MiUiny  Act,  which  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  at  the  partial  ex- 
pense of  the  colonists  themselves.  In  June,  Grovemor  Moore  informed  the  people  of  New 
York  that  he  hourly  expected  the  arrival  of  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  and  that  he 
desired  the  Assembly  to  make  immediate  provisions  for  them,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Mutiny  Act.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Montague's,  they 
solenmly  resolved  to  resist  this  new  measure  of  oppression  to  the  uttermost.  The  troops 
came ;  angry  feelings  were  soon  excited  between  them  and  the  people,  and  thirty-six  days 
after  the  Liberty  Pole  was  erected  with  so  much  harmony  and  loyalty  it  was  cut  down  by 
aAuff.18,  the  insolent  soldiery.  ^  The  people  re^rected  it  the  next  evening,  in  the  &ce  df 
17^'  the  armed  mercenaries ;  not,  however,  without  a  fracas,  in  which  blood  was  shed.' 
b  Sept  23.  ^  little  mofe  iiijiQ  n  month  aflerward,l>  the  soldiers  again  prostrated  the  Liberty 
Pole,  and  again  the  people  upreared  it,  and  from  its  top  they  flung  the  British  banner  to 
c  Sept  25.  t^^  breeze. c  The  autumn  and  winter  passed  without  serious  trouble  in  the  city, 
d  March  18,  but  whcu  the  people  met  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal,^  and  with 
1767.  great  rejoicings  inaugurated  the  "  mast"  as  a  **  Liberty  Pole,"  the  eoldiers  again 
interfered,  and  that  night  the  cherished  emblem  of  freedom  was  prostrated  for  the  third  time. 
The  people  again  erected  it,  bound  it  with  iron,  and  placed  a  guard  there.  The  eoldiers 
•  M  h«t  ^^™®  ^^^^  loaded  muskets,^  fired  two  random  shots  into  Montague's  house,  where 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  assembled,  and  attempted  to  drive  the  people  from  *<  the 
fields."  Fearful  retaliation  would  have  followed  this  atrocious  act,  had  not  the  governor 
interfered  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  refrain  from  further  aggressive  movements.  On  the 
king's  birth-day,^  they  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  Liberty 
Pole,  but  it  stood  in  proud  defiance  until  1770,  when  armed  men  came  from  the 
'  ^ma  ^  barracks  at  midnight,?  prostrated  it,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  then  piled  it  up  in  front 
of  Montague's.  The  perpetrators  were  discovered,  the  bell  of  St.  Greorge's  Chapel, 
in  Beekman  Street,  was  rung,  and  early  the  next  morning  three  thousand  people  stood  aronnd 
the  stump  of  the  pole,  and,  by  resolutions,  declared  their  rights,  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  them.  For  three  days  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed.  In  frequent  afiirays 
with  the  citizens,  the  soldiers  were  generally  worsted ;  and  in  a  severe  conflict  on  Grolden 


was  inscribed  jirticuli  Magna  Charta  Libertaium.  The  left  hand  was  extended  in  oratorical  attitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  the  following  inscription :  **  This  statue  of  the  Right  Hooorabla 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  the  colooj  of  New 
Tork  retains  of  the  many  services  he  rendered  to  America,  particularly  in  promoting  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.     Anno  Dom.,  1770.'' 

While  the  British  soldiers  occupied  the  city  they  knocked  off  the  head  and  arms  of  the  statue,  and  other 
wise  defaced  it.     It  was  removed  after  the  war,  and  for  many  years  laid  among  rubbish  in  the  eorpora- 
tion-yard,  from  which  it  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Riley,  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  to  the  comer  of  his  house, 
within  an  iron  railing,  where  it  yet  (1852)  remains.     The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  repra 
sentation  of  its  present  appearance. 

^  A  caricature  appeared  in  London,  which  represented  Pitt  upon  stilts,  his 
gouty  leg  resting  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  midst  of  bubbles  inscribed 
Wary  Peace,  &c.  This  stilt  was  called  Popularity,  The  other  stilt,  called  Se' 
dttton,  he  stretched  over  the  sea  toward  New  York,  fishing  for  popularity  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  staff  on  which  he  leaned  was  called  Pennon,  This  cari- 
cature was  entitled  The  Colonue,  and  was  accompanied  by  five  satirical  verses 
in  broken  English,  as  if  spoken  by  a  Frenchman. 

'  No  citizen  was  killed,  or  verv  seriously  wounded.  Isaac  Sears  and  John 
Berrien  eacn  received  a  wound. 
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Hill  (Cliff  Street,  between  Fulton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane),  near  Barling  Slip,  seyeral  of 
the  loldiera  were  disarmed.'  Quiet  was  at  length  reitored  ;  the  people  erected  anothei 
Ijiberty  Pole>  upon  private  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose, upon  Broadway, near 
Warren  Street,  and  &  few  daya  afterward  the  toldiera  departed  for  Boston.*  This 
fifth  Liberty  Pole  remained  untouched  ai  a  rallying-place  for  the  Whigs  nntil  1 776,  when 
it  was  hewn  down  by  Cunningham,  the  notorious  proToit  matihal,  who,  it  la  said,  had  been 
whipped  at  its  foot. 

The  Colonial  Assembly  steadily  refused  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Uatiny  Act, 
until  Parliament,  early  in  17G7,  passed  an  aet  "  prohibiting  the  governor,  council,  and  As- 
sembly of  New  York  passing  any  legislative  act  for  any  purpose  whatever,"  when  partial 
Donoessions  were  made.  A  new  Assembly  was  convened  in  1768.'*  It  was  com-  ^ 
poaed  of  less  pliable  material  than  the  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
government  made  the  province  feel  the  weight  of  its  displeasure,  and  wonid  not  recede  from 
its  position  of  absolute  master,  the  Assembly  refused  submission,  nntil  Hay,  1769,  when  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Sir 
Henry  Hoore  died.e  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  held  by  Colden. 
an  unlooked  for  coalition  between  Colden  and  Delanc 
parties,  appeared.  Opposite  political  elements  seemed  to 
assimilate,  and  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  began  its  work 
in  the  Assembly.  A  game  for  political  power,  based 
apon  a  money  scheme,  was  commenced,  which  menaced 
the  liberties  of  the  people.'  The  popular  leaders  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  and  an  inflammatory  hand-hill  Bppeared,^ 
'Dm  18,  signed  "A  Son  of  Liberty,"  calling  a  meet- 
ly'- ing  of  "  the  betrayed  inhabitants  in  the  fields." 
It  denounced  the  money  scheme,  the  pliancy  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  unnatural  coalition  of  Colden  and 
Delancey,  as  omens  of  danger  to  the  state.  A  large 
concourse  of  people  assembled  around  the  Liberty  Pole 
the  next  day.  They  were  harangued  by  John  Lamb,' 
one  <^  the  moat  ardent  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  by 

'  The  Isle  Col.  Michael  Smith,  who  died  in  New  Toik  ia  April,  1846,  at  the  age  oT  nine^-alx  <re«i, 
was  tben  a  yoong  man  of  twenty.  He  «u  engaged  in  the  aOray,  and  was  one  of  (hose  who  disarmed  the 
soldiers.  I  have  seen  the  mualiet  which  he  aeized  at  the  [ime,  and  which,  ai  a  lOldieT,  be  bore  thronghoat 
the  war  that  soon  followed.  It  is  a  very  heavy  Ttnetr  gun,  and  is  preurved  hj  bis  family  ai  a  precious 
heii-loon). 

*  At  this  time  the  tnu  Sons  of  Liberty  were  exolnded  from  Montagne's  by  those  who  were  active  with 
them  in  nS5,  hot  now  leaned  toward  the  governinent  tide.  With  these  MoDtagns  sympathiied,  and  to 
them  he  hired  hii  rooms,  when  the  day  approached  for  celebrating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Aot.  The  pa- 
triots parcbaaed  a  aroall  bonie  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ihs  Bowery  road  (where  Bamum's  American 
Hnsenm  now  stands),  named  it  Hampden  Bali,  and  that  was  their  place  of  iMemblage  during  the  foar 
yean  preceding  the  bnriting  forth  of  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. — See  Holt's  Jattmal  (supplement),  No. 
UIB. 

*  This  was  the  issning  of  bills  of  credit,  on  the  semirity  of  the  province,  to  the  amonnt  of  one  hnndred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  he  loaned  to  the  people,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expens- 
es of  the  colonial  government.  Il  was  none  other  than  a  Monster  Bank,  withoat  obecks,  and  was  intended 
10  cheat  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  the  reqairemenls  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  by  the  indirect  method  of 
applying  the  profits  to  that  purpose. 

*  John  Lamb  was  bom  in  the  city  ol  New  York,  on  the  Srst  of  January,  IT35.  In  early  yonth  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupalioD  of  his  father  (optician  and  mathematical  instmment  maker],  bat  in  1760  entered  into 
the  liquor  trade.  He  was  a  good  writer  and  fluent  speaker,  both  of  which  accomplishments  he  brought 
into  nse  when  the  (roubles  with  Great  Britain  began.  He  was  active  b  all  the  prcliininary  iceneB  of  the 
Revolution  in  New  York,  and  in  1775  received  a  captain's  comminion.  He  acconpanied  Mmitgomery  to 
Qaebeo,  was  active  and  brave  doring  the  siege,  and  was  woanded  and  made  prisoner  at  the  close.  He 
letired  to  New  York  the  ensuing  summer,  was  promoted  to  mayor,  and  altacbed  to  the  regiment  of  artil- 
lery under  Knox.  As  we  have  met  him  at  various  times  in  his  military  career,  we  will  not  stop  to  re- 
peat the  atorj  of  his  servioes.     He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Aasunhly  at  the  dose  of  the 
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a  vote  ananimouBly  condemned  the  action  of  the  ABsembly.  They  commanicated  their 
lentiments  to  that  body  by  a  committee/  when  the  Assembly  adopted  measures  for  the  dis- 
covery and  punishment  of  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  hand-bilL  Lamb  was  cited  before 
the  House,  but  was  soon  discharged  ;  and  the  guilt  being  fixed  upon  Alexander  M*Dougal 
(the  Revolutionary  general,  subsequently)  by  the  printer,  he  vras  arrested,  and  refusing  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  or  to  give  bail,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  fourteen  weeks,  until  arraigned  for  trial.  He  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  gave  bail, 
was  arraigned  before  the  House  several  months  afterward  (when  he  was  defended  by  Greorge 
Clinton),  and  was  again  put  in  prison  for  contempt.  He  was  soon  released,  and  was  never 
troubled  with  the  matter  afterward.  These  proceedings  engendered  dissatisfaction.  Pop- 
ular opinion  was  with  M'Dougal,  and  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  prison  to  sympathize 
with  him.     The  growth  of  democratic  principles  was  promoted  by  these  events. 

Gradually  the  Loyalist  party  gained  ascendency  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  influence  of 
that  body  was  felt  among  the  people.  Non-importation  agreements  were  disregarded,  and 
only  the  Hampdenr  Hall  Sons  of  Liberty  maintained  the  integrity  of  their  principles.  Dis- 
afiection  appeared  among  the  members  of  the  general  committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  of 
the  vigilance  committee  of  Fifty-one,  recently  organized.  The  Loyalists  rejoiced,  and  Riv- 
ington  printed  in  his  Gazetteer^ 

"  And  80  my  good  masters,  I  find  it  no  joke, 
For  York  has  steppM  forward  and  thrown  ofi*the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears, 
Who  shows  yoa  good  nature  by  showing  his  ears." 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained  sufficiently  democratic  to  preserve  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  oppressive  government  measures.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  story  of  Britain*s 
sins  and  America's  endurance.  New  York  shared  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  and 
•  jaiys,  "^hen  Tryon  came  from  North  Carolina^  to  rule  the  province,  he  found  the  same 

1771.  loathing  for  petty  tyranny  and  aristocratic  assumptions.  Comparative  quiet  pre- 
vailed, however,  until  intelligence  of  Lord  North's  Tea  Act  came.  The  flame  of  excite- 
ment then  burst  out  in  New  York  as  suddenly  and  fiercely  as  in  Boston.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  reorganized ;  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  resumed  its  labors ;  tea  commis- 
sioners and  stamp  distributors  were  considered  co-workers  in  iniquity,  and  in  front  of  the 
Cofiee  House  in  Wall  Street,  an  effigy  of  Kelly,  a  New  Yorker  in  London,  who  had  rid- 
kKoT.s,   iculed  popular  indignation  here,  was  burned. h     The  fire  in  Hampden  Hall  spread 

1773.  among  the  people,  and  when  Captain  Lockyier,  of  the  Nancy,  the  first  tea-ship 
that  came,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  heeded  the  advice  of  the  pilot,  and  went  up  to  the 
city  without  his  vessel.  The  **  Mohawks"'  were  warned  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  no  tea  should  be  landed.  Captain  Lockyier's  conference  with  the  committee 
satisfied  him  that  he  had  no  fair  alternative  but  to  return  to  England  with  his  cargo. 
Even  while  he  was  ashore,  a  merchant  vessel  (Captain  Chambers)  arrived  with  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  hidden  among  its  cargo.  The  vigilant  Sons  of  Liberty  searched  his  vessel, 
cast  his  tea  into  the  harbor,  and  advised  him  to  leave  port  as  soon  as  possible.  He  heeded 
the  advice,  and  left  New  York  with  Lockyier,  while  the  people  crowded  the  wharf  at 
Whitehall,  shouted  a  farewell,  and  amid  cannon  peals  hoisted  the  royal  flag  upon  the  Lib- 
erty Pole  in  token  of  triumph. 

war,  and  was  active  in  oivil  services  until  the  organization  of  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
when  Washington  appointed  him  colleotor  of  ous,toms  for  the  port  of  New  York.  He  held  this  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1800.  Never  was  there  a  purer  patriot  or  more  hon- 
est man  than  John  Lamb. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Isaac  Sears,  Caspar  Wistar,  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Jacobus  van  Zandt, 
Samuel  Broome,  Erasmus  Williams,  and  James  van  Varck  (Yarick). 

*  When  it  was  known  that  tea-ships  were  on  their  way,  a  notice  appeared  in  Holt's  journal,  callmg  the 
*'  Mohawks"  to  action.  There  appeared  to  be  the  same  understanding  in  New  York  as  in  Boeton,  that 
tea  was  to  be  destroyed,  if  necessary,  by  men  disguised  as  Indians. 


V 
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Loyalty  and  timidity  again  developed  their  fruit  in  the  Revolutionary  committeeB,  and 
by  adroit  management  moderate  men  and  royalists  gained  the  ascendency.  Afraid  openly 
to  oppose  the  popular  will,  they  insidiously  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  co-operation 
with  other  colonies.  Soon  two  distinct  parties  were  formed  among  professed  Republicans, 
marked  by  a  line  of  social  distinction — the  Fatricians  and  the  Trilmnes — the  merchants 
and  gentry,  and  the  mechanics.  They  coalesced,  however,  in  the  nomination  of  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,&  the  people,  by  unan-  ^ 
imous  voice,  ratified  their  choice.'  This  was  an  act  of  the  people  alone,  for  the  As- 
sembly, too  timid  or  too  loyal,  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Congress.' 

The  American  Association^  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  was  popular  in 
New  York,  and  a  committee  of  sixty  was  immediately  organized  to  enforce  its  provisions. 
Warmly  supported  by  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  political  matters 
By  their  recommendation,  the  people  in  the  several  counties  chose  representatives  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1775,  that  body  convened  in  the  Ex- 
change, at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  in  New  York.'  The  General  Assembly  had  adjourned 
a  month  previously,  and  never  met  again.  ^ 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching,  and  the  occurrence  of  many  local  circumstances 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  them  for  open  rebellion.*  Intelligence  of 
the  martyrdom  of  patriots  at  Lexington  and  Concord  came  at  the  moment  when  Captain 
Sears,  the  popular  leader,  was  in  official  custody,  ^  because  he  had  made,  it  was  al-  ^  April  84, 
leged,  treasonable  propositions.'     Aroused  by  that  first  clarion-blast  of  war,  the       ^'^' 

*  Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop,  and  Isaac  Low  were  chosen.  They  were  adopt- 
ed as  delegates  by  other  districts,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Wisner  was  afterward  added.  The  people  of 
Suffolk  county  elected  William  Floyd,  and  the  credentials  of  all  were  presented  together. 

'  Governor  Tryon's  house  was  destroyed  by  lire  at  midnight  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1773. 
So  rapidly  did  the  flames  spread,  that  the  governor's  family  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping,  and  Elizabeth 
Garret,  a  servant  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  governor  lost  all  of  his  personal 
effects.  The  Assembly  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  consideration  of  his  misfortune. 
The  great  seal  of  the  province  was  found  among  the  ashes,  two  days  after  the  fire,  uninjured.  Tryon 
went  to  England  in  April,  1774,  and  on  his  departure  he  was  honored  with  addresses ;  a  public  dinner  by 
the  Common  Council ;  a  ball  by  General  Haldimand,  then  in  command  of  the  troops ;  and  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cooper,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

'  Peter  van  Brugh  Livingston  was  chosen  president,  Volkcrt  P.  Douw,  vice-president,  and  John  M'Kis- 
son  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries.  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Suflblk  county,  was  soon  afterward  called  to 
the  presidential  chair.     He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  the  following  year. 

^  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Assembly  were  Loyalists,  and  during  their  hist  session,  ef- 
forts to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  fruitless.  A  motion 
to  that  effect,  offered  by  Nathaniel  Woodhull  (afterward  slain  by  the  British),  was  lost  by  a  party  vote. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  George  Clinton,  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  Philip  Schuyler,  Abraham 
Tenbroeck,  Philip  Livingston,  Captain  Seaman,  and  Messrs.  Boerum,  Thomas,  and  De  Witt. 

^  On  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  ship  Lady  Gage,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Mesnard,  arrived 
with  ten  casds  and  three  boxes  of  arms,  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  consigned  to  Walter  Franklin.  The 
collector  ordered  these  to  be  seized,  because,  as  he  alleged,  they  had  been  lying  in  Franklin's  warehouse 
several  days  without  cockets.  While  on  their  way  to  the  custom-house,  a  small  party  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty took  them  from  the  officers  in  charge,  but  before  they  could  conceal  them,  they  were  retaken  and 
placed  on  board  an  armed  ship  in  the  harbor.  On  the  same  day  a  letter  for  the  collector  was  put  in  the 
post-office,*  containing  menaces  of  vengeance,  and  that  night  a  very  inflammatory  hand-bill  was  left  at  al- 
most every  door  in  the  city.f 

^  When  General  Gage  began  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  the  people  refnsed  him  labor  and  materials ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  sent  to  New  York  for  both,  in  order  to  erect  barracks  for  the  soldiers  on  Boston 
Common.  The  patriots  were  informed  that  a  sloop  laden  with  boards  was  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  A 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Coffee-house,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seixe  the  vessel.  At  that  meeting.  Sears 
exhorted  the  people  to  arm  themselves  with  muskets  and  twenty-four  ball-cartridges  each.  For  this  he 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  mayor.     He  refused  to  give  bail,  and  was  about  to  be  carried  to  prison, 

*  A  scheme  for  the  efltablithment  of  tn  independent  pott-office,  proposed  by  William  Ooddnrd,  tho  publUbcr  of  the  Mary- 
tand  Journal,  wm  put  Into  partial  operation  in  1T75,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  John  llolt,  the  printer,  was  appointed  post- 
master.   The  office  was  Icept  at  Uol^s  printing.boii8e. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  bavabeen  written  by  John  LamK    To  avoid  being  betrayed,  the  Sons  of  liberty  wiuit  to  Holfs  prinlf . 
lfig4iouse  at  night,  and  put  in  type  and  printed  their  band-biUa  themselves,  and  then  circulated  them  through  the  town. 
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people  took  poaaesBion  of  the  City  Hall,  armed  theinselvefl,  and  with  Lamh  and  Willett  at 
their  head,  they  embargoed  all  veseelB  in  the  harbor  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British 
army  in  Boston.  They  did  more  ;  Andrew  Elliott,  the  collector,  forbade  the  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  rum  for  the  patriots.  Sears  and  Lamb  ordered  the  vessel  to  Cruger's  Wharf  (be- 
tween Coenties*  and  Old  Slips),  landed  the  rum,  and  carted  it  to  its  destination  in  the  city ; 
then  returning  to  the  custom-house,  they  demanded  and  received  the  keys,  dismissed  the 
employees,  and  closed  the  building.  ^  When  they  had  committed  this  overt  act  of 
treason,  they  boldly  gave  notice  of  the  fact  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  Per- 
sons known  to  be  engaged  in  sending  provisions  to  the  British  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
seized,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  Tory  ranks.'  A  grand  Committee  of  Safety,  ccm- 
sisting  of  one  hundred  of  tne  most  respectable  citizens,  was  now  organized ;  a  military  as- 
sociation for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed^  under  Samuel  Broome ;  a  pledge 
(see  page  384,  volume  i.)  was  circulated,  and  numerously  signed ;  six  hundred  stand  of 
arms  were  taken  from  the  city  arsenals  by  the  committee,  and  distributed  among  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  when  an  Irish  battalion  (the  last  remains  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  George),  under 
Major  Moncrief,  were  on  their  way  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston,  with  a  quantity  of  spare 
arms  in  boxes  upon  wagons,  Marinus  Willett  and  a  small  body  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  encour^ 
aged  by  a  short  harangue  by  John  Morin  Scott,  boldly  confronted  the  soldieis,  seized  the 
b  jiui.23,  arms,  and  carried  them  back  to  the  now  deserted  fort.^  These  arms  were  after- 
^^^      ward  used  by  Gansevoort's  regiment,  of  which  Willett  was  lieutenant  colonel. 

When  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled,  <:  its  complexion  disappointed  the  people. 
Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  Assembly,  and  the  elaboration  d*  schemes  for 
conciliation,  instead  of  measures  for  defense,  occupied  the  majority.  Hard  pressed  by  public 
opinion,*  and  the  infinence  of  important  events  daily  transpiring,  they  were  obliged  to  yield. 
Four  regiments  were  authorized  to  be  raised  ;*  fortifications  at  King's  Bridge*  were  ordered, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  fortify  the  Hudson  passes  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  patriots  gathered  in  force  around  Boston ;  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought ;  a 
Continental  army  was  organized,  and  George  Washington  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief."     Rumors  of  the  approach  of  troops  from  Ireland  came,  and  the  Provincial  Congress, 

when  the  people  tcx)k  him  from  the  officers,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  throagh  the  town,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music  and  a  banner.  That  night  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  **  the  fields,'*  and  a  few  days  afterward 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  names  of  Burling,  Ivers,  Alner,  M*Doagal, 
Roorbach,  and  Richard  Livingston  are  preserved  as  among  those  of  Sears's  friends  on  that  occasion. 

^  This  is  a  corruption  of  Countesses  Slip,  a  name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  Countess  Bellomont,  the 
child-wife  of  Governor  Bellomont.     She  was  a  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

'  Dr.  Cooper,  the  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  becoming  alarmed,  soon  afterward  fled 
to  Stnyvesant's  house,  near  the  East  River,  where  he  remained  concealed,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Whigs  were  trying  to  seize  him.  He  finally  escaped  to  the  jisia  man-of-war.  He  had  written  much  in 
favor  of  Episcopacy  in  America,  and  was  a  decided  Loyalist ;  so  decided,  that,  next  to  Tryon,  Colden,  and 
Mayor  Hicks,  he  was  most  detested  by  the  Whigs.  Dr.  Cooper  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Johnson  as  president  of  the  college  in  1763.  Soon  after  his  flight  he  went  to  England.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  first  of  May,  1785,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Epis- 
copal chapel  there. 

'  New  York  has  been  unjustly  taunted  for  its  adherence  to  royalty,  when  the  curtain  of  the  Revolution- 
ary drama  was  first  lifted  in  1775.  Family  influence  was  very  great  in  that  colony,  and  through  it  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Congress  were  very  loyally  inclined.  But  the  masses  were  chiefly 
republican  in  feeling,  and  when  Toryism  was  fairly  crushed  out  of  the  popular  Assembly  by  pressure  from 
without,  no  state  was  more  patriotic.  With  a  population  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  of 
whom  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  were  liable  to  do  militia  duty.  New  York  furnished  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  soldiers  for  the  Continental  army  ;  over  three  thousand  more  than 
Congress  required. — Judge  Campbell's  Address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1850. 

^  These  were  commanded  by  colonels  M^Dougal,  James  Clinton,  Ritzema,  and  Wynkoop.  Herman 
Zedwitz,  a  Prussian,  was  M'DougaPs  first  major.  Ritzema  joined  the  Royal  army  after  the  battle  at 
White  Plains ;  and  about  the  same  time  Zedwitz  was  cashiered  for  attempting  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  Tryon. 

'  King's  Bridge  spans  Spyt  den  Duyvel  Creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  York  Island.  The  first  stroctare 
there  was  of  wood,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  in  1691,  and  was  called  the  King's  bridge. 

'  For  a  notice  of  Washington's  arrival  in  New  York,  when  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  see  vol.  i.,  page  564. 
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Woomr  ud  Ui  Tnopi  u  Htrlnn.  Cqicun  of  Brltld)  Sural.  Tnitlt  Bar.  ConmUtM  of  Oim  HnndmL 

■omewhat  parged  of  ita  TOTyUm  by  int«]ligeDc«  from  the  East,  invited  General  Wooiteri 

then  in  command  of  eighteen  hundred  Conneclioat 

militia  at  Greenwich,  to  come  to  the  defenie  of  New 

York.     He  eneamped  at  Harlem*  for  ht-  "*   - 

•  Jnii^  iTra.         ,  ,  ,'      ,  ,  n. 

oral  weeks,  sent  detaohmenta  to  beat  on  -    - 

mannden,  who  wart  carrying  away  the  cattle  of 
Long  Iiland  U>  the  Britith  army  in  Boston,  and  ,: 
by  hii  presence  made  the  New  York  patrioti  bold 
1  active.  At  midnight^  they  captured  ' 
British  stores  at  Turtle  Bay,  and  sent  part 
to  the  grand  army  at  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
troops  then  collecting  on  Lake  Champlain  to  in- 
vade Canada ;  they  also  seized  a  tender,  with  stores, 
belonging  to  the  Asia,  and  took  possession  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  deposited  at  Greenwich'  by  the  ^  tu  b*  > 
government.* 

Governor  Tryim  returned  to  New  York  in  the  Asia  on  the  third  of  July,  and  was  re- 
cMved  with  respect.  His  course  soon  indicated  his  opposition  to  the  Republicans.  The 
energetic  actions  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred  taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public, 
and  his  private  intrigues  to  gain  ascendency  for  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congress  were 
abortive.  That  body,  now  guided  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to 
be  inevitable,  ordered  Lamb,  who  was  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  to  remove  the  cannona 
from  the  grand  battery  and  the  fort,  and  take  them  to  a  place  of  security.  Assisted  by  aa 
independent  corps  under  Colonel  Lasher,  and  a  body  of  citizens  guided  by  King  Sears,  as 

'  Greenwich  was  then  s  village  oT  a  Taw  bouses,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  tl  bs«  kng  sloee 
been  merged  into  the  metropolis,  and  i*  cow  (18S2)  at  aboat  a  eential  point,  on  the  Hudaoo,  between  the 
lower  and  upper  put  of  the  oily. 

*  These  sets  were  done  under  the  immediate  unction  of  the  oonimltlee  of  One  Hnndred,*  who,  while 
the  Provincial  Congress  legialaled,  were  biisj  io  executing  ecoording  to  ihe  known  will  of  the  people.  The 
patriots  regarded  this  committee  with  more  cooildenoe  than  the;  did  the  Provincial  Congieai. 

*  Turtle  Ba;  a  a  small  rock-bound  cove  of  (he  East  Hirer,  at  Ihe  Toot  ol  Forty-seventh  Street.  The 
hanks  are  high  and  preoipiious,  and  afibrdad  a  safe  retreat  tor  small  vessels.  Here  the  government  had 
made  a  magsziae  of  military  stores,  and  these  the  Sons  or  Liberty  determined  to  seize.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lamb,  Sears,  Willett,  and  M'Doagsl,  a  party  proonred  a 

sloop  at  Greenvich,  came  slealthilj  through  the  dangerous  vor- 
tex of  Hell  Gale  at  twilight,  and  at  midnight  surprised  and  oap- 
cnred  the  guard,  and  secured  the  stores.  The  old  slore-hiNue 
in  which  Ihey  were  depoMted  is  yet  standing  upon  a  wharf  on  . 
the  southern  side  of  the  little  bay.  The  above  view  is  from  the 
bank  al  the  foot  of  Forty-sixth  Street.  Beyond  the  rocky  point 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  seen  (he  lower  end  of  Black- 
well's  Island,  \rith  tbe  shore  of  Long   Island  in  the  distance. 

On  the  left  of  the  old  stora-house,  delineated  in  tbe  annexed  q^^^  Btobi.housi" 

■ketch,  is  seen  the  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creak, 

a  locality  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  in  connection  with  a  notice  or  the  landing  of  troops  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

*'ni«  fbDoiviD^'Dsnied  gmtleDam  composed  tbs  cDmmitlBa  of  Obs  .Himdrfld :  tuse  Low,  CtsfrsisH;  John  Js^.  FrsDds 
Lewti,  John  Aliop.  Philip  Llitogiton.  Juoh  Dour,  E.  DujeIudiib,  WlUlim  Sctos,  WUlUm  W.  Ludkm,  CorosUiu  Ctopper, 
JUmbUB  Brlnckeilioa;  Weary  Remtan.  RabeR  IU^  Emt  Bsocker.  Jo«pb  ToUan,  Abntwm  P.  LoO,  DstU  BeAmu,  Ihm 
RooHTell,  Gsbnal  U.  Lndlow,  WiUlun  Wilton,  Sinlcl  Phcenij:,  Fiederlck  Jsj,  SuDnal  Bn»ma,  John  De  Luonr.  Aogutu 
van  Home,  AbTsbsm  Tinryre,  9sinapl  VFrplaock.  Rndolphqs  Ritzema,  Joha  Morton,  Jo«epb  UoUetl,  Robert  Bbhoii,  AbrsliBm 
Bruher,  Leonard  Llipeosril,  Micholsi  HoScnaD,  P.  V.  Bnigb  LiTlngiton,  Thomaa  Manteo.  Lawla  Pintard,  John  ImUr.  Elouar  MU- 
lor,  Jr..  John  Broomi,  John  B.  Moore.  Nlcholai  Eojan,  John  Antbonj-,  Victor  Bicker,  Wllliun  nofoith,  Hfrrule.  Hulllgan.  Ales- 
udsr  M'tlDusal.  Jobs  Read^  Jonpb  Ball.  G«orte  Janewaj,  lotin  Whltn,  (iabrirl  V/.  Lndloir,  Jobn  Laabcr.  Tlmphilui  ADOionr, 
llainai  Bmtili.  Riebard  Yam.  ONisr  TeiopletoD.  Jscobui  ran  Landbj,  Jsrcmlafa  Piatt,  rrtrr  B.  CBTtenhu,  TbomH  Raodall. 
Ijocailu  Burling.  BenjamlD  Klaaam,  Jacob  LdTi-rts,  Anlhonji  van  Dam.  Abrafavn  Wallon,  Hamilton  Youn|.  NIcbolu  Rooae- 
nib  Comrltna  P.  Low.  rraDcUBatisK  James  BaekmaB,  Tfaooaa  Inri.  Wllilani  I>nimlns,IahD  Berrien.  Bn]aiBlB  Helms,  wm. 
iam  VV.  Gilbert,  Sanlcl  Doiuconbe.  J<dui  Lamb.  lUclianl  Sbarpa^  Jobn  Mortn  Scott,  Jacob  ran  Voorbls.  Comfoit  Sandi.  Ed- 
ward Plsmming.  Peter  Goelcc,  Oenit  Kettlelaa,  Thomas  Buchanan.  Jamea  Desbroaia^  Fetraa  Brraock,  Loll  Embm— See 
Danbip'a  Binary  if  fitm  Yirk,  U„  Appendli.  ecxrt 
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the sturdy  Son  of  Liberty  wai  now  called,  he  proceeded  to  the  battery  at  nine  o'clock  on 
ihe  evening  of  ihe  twenty-third  of  August.  Captain  Vandeput,  of  the  Asia,  informed  td" 
the  intended  moTement,  lent  a  barge  filled  with  armed  men  to  watch  the  patriate.  When 
they  appeared,  a  musket  ball  was  indiscreetly  sent  among  them  from  the  barge.  It  warn 
aotwered  by  a  volley,  when  the  barge  hastened  to  the  Asia,  bearing  several  men  killed  and 
wounded.  That  vessel  opened  her  port-holes,  and  hurled  three  balls  ashore  in  qaick  sue- 
cession.  Lamb  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms  ;  the  church  bells  w«re  rung,  and  while 
all  was  confusion  and  alarm,  a  broadside  came  from  the  Asia.  Others  rapidly  followed, 
and  several  houses  near  the  fort  and  Whitehall  were  injured  by  the  grape  and  round  shot.' 
No  life  was  sacrificed,  but  terror  seized  the  people.  Believing  the  rumor  that  tho  city  was 
to  be  sacked  and  burned,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
hurrying  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of  safety  beyond  the  doomed  town.  Yet  the  pa- 
triots at  the  battery  were  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  cannonade  every  gnn  wu  deliberately 
removed.      Some  of  them  alUrward  performed  good  service  in  the  American  cause.* 

Deep  feelings  of  exasperation  moved  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  city  after  this  cuinonule, 
and  Tryon's  fears  wisely  counseled  his  flight.     Mayor  Hicks  and  othen  promised  him  pro- 
teotion,  but  he  had  more  confidence  in  gunpowder,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  Ootober* 
he  took  refuge  on  board  the  British  sloop  of  war  Halifax,'  where  he  received  hia  coun- 
cil, and,  Uke  Dunmore,  attempted  to  exercise  civil  authority.*     Aided  by  Bivington,'  with 

*  AmoDg  the  boiues  injured  at  tbal  time  was  the  lavero  of  Sfunnel  Fraunce  (commontj  called  Btati 
Sam,  because  of  his  darli  comptexionj,  on  Ibe  conier  of  Brood  and  PMrl  Streets,  where  Washingcon  parted 
with  hi*  officers  more  than  eijrbt  years  aTterward.  Thai  house,  known  ai  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  was  pwDy 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Jnne,  1852,  Freneau,  in  bis  Pilitiim  of  H«gh  Gaint,  makes  that  time-Ferrer  allodo 
10  the  canooDade  of  the  Asia,  and  say, 

■■Al  flnl  •rg  •DppMcd  tt  wu  onlf  1  (liBin, 
TUl  he  droTs  ■  nuDd  ball  ttaTvugfa  Ous  rtofnf  BiKk  Sua.' 

*  There  were  Iwenly-one  iron  eighteen -pounders  and  some  smaller  cannon  on  Ihe  battery.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  student  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  was  among  the  ciliiens  on  that  ocoasioo.  He 
had  organized  a  corps  for  arlillciy  discipline  among  his  fellow-studenU,  and  fifteen  of  them  were  now  with 
him.  Among  their  trophies  were  two  sin -pounders,  which  they  buried  id  the  earth  on  the  College  Green. 
ilespito  the  menaces  of  Dr.  Cooper,  Ihe  Tory  president.  These  two  cannons  may  jet  (1852)  be  seen  at 
Ibe  eotrance  gate  of  the  College  Green,  fronting  Park  Place, 

*  The  CoDtiaenlal  Congress,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  recommended  the  several  ProviDcisl  Congresses  and 
Committees  of  Safety  to  secure  every  person  believed  to  be  Inimioal  to  tho  Bepabtican  cause.  No  doubi 
tbis  recommendation  hastened  Tryon's  flight. 

*  The  members  in  attendance  were  Oliver  Delancey,  Hugh  Wallace,  William  Aitell,  John  Harris  Cniger, 
and  James  Jauncoy, 

'  James  Biviogton  was  a  native  of  London,  well  educated,  and  of  pleasing  deportment.  He  came  !•> 
America  in  1760,  established  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  ihe  same  year,  and  in  1T61  opened  one  near  tbi- 
loot  of  Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  where  his  Royal  Gazttlecr*  was  established  in  April,  1773,     No  man 

■  There  were  Ihm  other  newipipen  prioted  in  Uie  cttj  xhcn  lUiisgtoD'i  prui  *m  deurored,  umdr,  Utiar!t  liim  Tsrl 
JUcmDI.  In  Uuwier  aquare,  nUbllibed  is  1732;  Uolfi  ffog  Yark  Jaantil,  in  Dedi  (Pcarf, 
Slreel,  near  Will,  commenced  In  VOi;  and  AndEmn't  CbuiJiuiauf  aaiMU.  %  raj  Dnill 
•bEet.pubUBhedl(n*renmonthaln  tT7S,iIBeeliiiiu]'>SlLp,  Hn^  rnlnc  wu  ■  baK^nrr 
He  wu  ■  prolcMed  psotet  ontll  Itic  Britlih  look  poueuiao  af  New  York  In  IT7Ei.  wtien  hr 
mtnnwd  to  the  cllj  sflcr  ■  brief  oiile  it  Newsrk.  bccune  ■  moderau  Lafillit.  ud.  on  muklBi 
•n  hnmbk  petiliaD  la  the  Baa,  Leglilinin  u  the  rla»  of  the  waz,  ba  wu  lUnwed  lo  rem^n 
Thi>  peUHon  wu  the  nbject  ofonsaf  Frmeiu'ibuluUrluIpociiu,  Gihio  kept  ■  booktUh' 
ander  the  >lgn  aftbe  Bible  and  Crawn.uIUnaver  Sqnue.fD[  tuity  jeui.    He  died  aa  Hh, 

December,  after  Ita  seivloD,  It  bore  tbe  annexed  alfnlBcant  plctore  u  a  vl^octe-    Hda  N  ball 
Ae  aiXE  oflheorlglBul,    Upon  the  bodjof  tho  acrpenl  were  Iheae  wofda  , 
"  Ucllcd,  now,  alive  and  free, 
Firm  on  thli  bull  LlbertT  akaU  itsnd, 
And  thai  aupporEed  ever  lilcu  our  land. 
Till  Tune  becemei  Eumlly," 
After  Ibo  dsilrucliun  of  Ui  prcu,  Rirlngton  weol  to  Enaland,    Whco  the  Biltiih  took  poHoulon  of  New  York,  he  wh  a|p 
polntedUng'ipriiilcr.BndtoOclober,  1TT7,  hereiuoiedthepgbltcaHonofblipapft.  onrler  theorigindluile.    On  Ibc  Ihitlernili 
of  December,  he  cliUBed  tLe  title  to  "  Tho  Hnjal  Gaiclte,"  and  jjubliabed  It  ecmi  weeklj,    Durbig  the  oocnpatluo  of  the  dij- 

I'atardar ;  Boiwrtton'a,  Hllla*,  and  lllckt'  Loyat  J-mman  Oa-.tlir  on  Thurklijr ;  and  LewU'i  Hem  Yk*  Mr^^  txd  Oinrrti 
AdtBiUa  on  Frtdaf ,    Rltlngtan  alone  auamcd  the  dtle  of  "  priolcr  lo  tbo  king,"— I'homu'a  Ktltry  rf  /'rUilitg  U.,  312. 
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DaiBuetiDB  of  ItlTfngtoD'i  Frlaaog  MUertab. 

his  Royal  GazMeer,  hii  inflneoca 
and  ID  active  propagatioa. 
In  total  ditregatd  of  truth 
and  common  fairnen,  Kiv- 
iDgton  abuaed  the  Repnb- 
lioaai  with  unaparing  se- 
verity, and  none  more  bit- 
terly than  Captain  Sean.' 
That  patriot,  fired  by  per- 
aonal  iniult  and  political 
zeal,  came  from  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  had  gone  to 
plan  Hhemes  for  the  futnre 
with  ardent  Whigs,  and  at 
aKoT  a,    oooDflsy      entered 

im  the  cily»  at 
the  head  of  seventy- 
fire  light  -  horsemen, 
proceeded  to  the  print- 
ing establishmeDt  of 
Seabary*  and  two  other  obnaxioui  Tories,  and  carried 


he  managed  to  keep  disaflection  alive 
Rivington,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  placed  a  guard 
with  fixed  bayonets  around 
it,  put  all  of  his  types  into 
bags,  destroyed  hi*  press 
and  ether  apparatus,  and 
then  in  the  same  order, 
amid  the  shouta  of  the  pop- 
ulace, and  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  left  the 
city.  They  carried  ofl'the 
types  and  made  bullets  of 
them.  On  their  way  back 
to  Connecticut  they  dis- 
armed bU  the  Tories 
in  their  route,  and  at 
West  Chester  seized 
and  look  with  them 
the  Reverend  Samuel 
triumph  to  New  Haven. 


them  i) 


yna  more  Ihoroajjhly  detested  by  the  Wfaigt  thsa  Rivington,  for  he  held  a  keen  kod  nuorapaloaa  pan. 
His  good  DiLture  orten  painted  hii  wrerett  thrusts.  Wlien,  in  1781,  he  perceived  the  improbability  oTauo- 
ceM  on  the  part  of  the  Britlab,  he  made  a  peace-oSBring  to  the  Americans,  by  furnishing  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  important  inrormation.  By  means  of  books  which  he  publlibed,  he  performed  his  treason  with- 
one  sospioion.  He  wrote  bis  secret  faillels  upon  thin  paper,  and  bound  them  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  which 
he  always  msnsiged  to  sell  to  those  who  would  cariy  ibe  article  immediately  to  Washington.  Tbe  men 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  service.  While  thus  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans,  he  unceasingly  abused  them,  and  kept  Clinton,  Robertson,  and  Carlelon  in  blissful  ig- 
norance of  bis  perfidy.  When  the  Loynlisls  fled,  and  ibe  American  army  entered  the  city  in  the  aotamn 
of  1783,  Bivington  remained;  a  fact  wfaich  has  puzzled  Ibose  acqnainled  with  his  course  during  the  war. 
Olbera,  not  a  tilba  so  obooaions,  were  driven  away;  in  bis  secret  treason  lias  the  explanation.  His  busi- 
ness declined,  and  he  lived  in  comparative  poverty  until  July,  1S02,  when  be  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  The  poitiait  here  given  is  from  a  flne  paintiog  by  Sluart,  in  the  possession  of  Honorsble 
John  Hunter,  of  Hunter's  Island,  New  Rochelle.  The  signature  is  half  the  size  of  the  originKl.  Mr.  Han. 
ler  remembers  Rivinglon  as  a  vivacious,  oompaniooable  man,  fond  o(  good  living,  a  lover  of  wine,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  his  deportment. 

'  Isaao  Sears  was  born  b1  Norwnlk,  Conneclicot,  in  1729.     His  ancestors,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  were  from  Colchester,  En- 
gland, and  came  to  Plymouth  in  1630.     Mr.  Sears  was  a 
suocrasfnl  merchant  in  the  oity  of  New  York,  engaged  ' 
the  European  and  West  India  trade,  when  political  mi 
ters  attracted  his  atlenlion.    When  the  Stamp  Aol  aroused 

the  colonists.  Sears  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  right,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  precedii 
of  the  most  active  and  xealnus  members  of  the  association  of  the  Sans  of  Libeny.  He  w 
during  the  whole  war,  and  when  il  ended,  his  bosiness  and  his  fortune  had  disappeared, 
he  bad  commanded  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Weal  India  trade.  In  1785,  ws  find  him  on  the  ooeao  as  super- 
cargo, bonnd  for  Canton,  with  others  engaged  in  the  venture.  When  they  arrived  al  Canton,  Captain  Sears 
was  very  ill  with  fever,  and  on  Ibe  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1785,  he  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty-seven 
years.  He  was  buried  apon  French  Island,  and  his  fellow-voyagers  placed  a  slab,  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, over  bis  grave. 

*  This  was  Bishop  Seabary  of  a  later  day,  whose  grave  we  have  noticed  on  page  50.  He  was  bom  at 
New  London  in  1728,  gradoatod  at  Tale  in  17Sl|  look  orders  in  the  church,  in  Londoo,  in  1753,  and  then 
settled  in  New  Bnmiwick,  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  for  ten  years,  and  then  re. 
moved  to  West  Chester,  in  the  county  of  West  Chester.  He  took  sides  with  the  Loyalists,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  protest  at  White  Plains  against  the  measures  of  the  Whifrs.  Sears  and  his  party 
oarried  him  to  New  Haven,  where  bo  was  kept  for  soioe  lime,  and  then  paroled  to  Long  Island.  Hit 
school  at  West  Chssler  was  broken  up,  his  church  was  CMiverted  into  a  hospital,  and  he  went  to  New  York. 
and  served  as  chaplain,  at  one  time,  in  Colonel  Fanning's  corps  of  Loyalists.  At  the  close  of  the  War  ho 
settled  in  his  native  town.     He  was  consecrated  a  bishop  (the  first  in  the  United  States)  in  1784,  and  for 
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pages,  was  one 
an  active  Whig 
Before  the  war 
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DlHlecttoIi.        DlMnaing  oribg  Toriw        TtaofH  anilv  Lat  in  Nnr  York.        Bk  Haid-qouten.        Sir  Hcbit  CUstea. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1775— 6,  diuSection  to  the  R«publioK[i  oaUK  prevailed  axtennvely 
throughout  the  proTinoe,  uid  in  Queen'a  county  and  vicinity,  on  Loag  Isluid,  the  people  be- 
gan to  arm  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Tryon  expected  to  aee  the  prorinoe  speedily  deolaie  in 
favDi  of  royalty,  and  from  the  Duchets  of  Gordon  (armed  ship),  where  he  made  bit  fae^d- 
quarten,  he  kept  up  an  active  correnpondence  with  Hicki,  Delaaooy,  and  other  Loyaliat*  is 
the  eity.  The  Continental  CongTeu  promptly  appoaed  the  progrsn  of  diaafieotioD,  and  vig- 
orous meaaurea  were  adopted  for  a  general  disarming  of  the  Tories  throughout  the  oolonie*.' 
£arly  in  January,'  Washington,  then  at  Cambridge,  was  informed  that  General 
Sir  Henry  Clioton  was  about  to  sail  on  a  secret  expedition.  He  doabted  not  that 
New  York  was  his  deetination,  where  Ttyon  waa  ready  to  head  ths  Loyalists  in  a  formal 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Fearing  that  province  might  be  lost  to  the  patriots, 
Washington  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  General  Cbarlei  Lee,  then  in  Connectioiit, 
to  embody  volunteers  in  that  colony,  and  march  to  New  York.  Governor  Trumbull  lent 
hia  aid  to  the  service,  and  within  a  fortnight  Lee,  having  the  bold  laaao  Sear*  for  hi*  ad- 
jutant general,  was  in  rapid  march  toward  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  men.  His  ap- 
proach produced  great  alarm,  and  many  Tories  fled,  with  their  families  and  efieott,  to  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  Committee  of  Safety,  yet  dazing  over  the  aacdyae  ofdia- 
afleotion,  were  aroused  by  fear,  and  protested  against  Lee's  entrance  into  the  oity,  beoaose 
Captain  Parker,  of  the  Asia,  had  declared  his  intention  to  cannonade  and  bum  the  town 
if  rebel  troops  should  bo  allowed  to  enter  it.'  Lee  waa  unmoved  alike  by  Parker's  threata 
and  the  committee's  protest,  and  encamping  the  larger  portion  of  his  troops  in  "  the  fields" 
(the  present  City  Hall  Park),  be  made  his  bead-quarters  at  the  house  of  Captain  Kennedy, 
No.  1  Broadway.*  He  proclaimed  his  p 
mission,  and  said,  "  I  come  to  prevent 
the  occupation  of  Long  Island  or  the  city 
by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  If  the  ships  of 
war  are  quiet,  I  shall  be  qaiet ;  if  they 
make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  o 
the  town,  the  first  house  set  in  flames  by 
their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral  pile  of  some 
of  their  best  friends."  Lee's  energy  of  ex- 
pression and  action  was  potential.  The  : 
Tories  shrunk  into  inactivity  ;  a  glow 
patriotiam  was  felt  in  the  Provincial  Con-  j 
greas,  and  measures  were  speedily  adopted   ' 

for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches  ~  vnw  u  th>  rooi  er  Buiun»T. 

to  it,  and  garrisoning  it  with  two  thousand  men. 

tMnnkiTTB.       ^"  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  day  when  Lee  entered  the 
oily.     He  Huled  for  North  Carolina, ■■  waa  followed  thither  by  Lee,  ani)  in  June 

the  remainder  of  hia  life  be  presiiled  over  the  dioceae  of  Coimecliout  sod  Rhode  lalnnd.  He  died  oo  the 
tweo^-flrth  of  Febnisry,  1796. 

'  Resolatioas  to  ihia  efleot  wera  adopted  on  the  seeond  of  January,  17T6,  aod  on  the  same  day  Lord 
Slirliag  was  directed  to  "  seiie  aod  secure  all  the  amiDDDttion  and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  enem]  " 
then  or  thereafter  in  New  Jeraej. — See  Jotmal,  ii.,  5,  6,  7. 

*  Parker  did  not  fire  a  shot  becsase  of  the  "rebel  toops"  in  the  oity.  His  reasons  were  tadicrons.  He 
•aid  Lee  deured  the  deatroction  of  the  oity,  and  be  would  not  gratify  him. — Ltit  Lrlltr  to  Wat\i»gto». 

'  This  home  (yet  standinf;)  waa  built  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  royal  navy,  at  about  the  time  of  his 
nuuTiane  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  April.  176S.  The  above 
•ngraving  exbibita  the  looaiity  id  the  viobity  of  tbe  Kennedy  House.  On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  tke 
Broadway  front  oC  the  Kennedy  House  (No.  1),  where  Lee,  Washington,  and  aTlerward  Sir  Heuiy  Clin- 
lon,  Robertaon,  Carielon,  and  other  British  oOiiiers,  were  quartered,  and  where  Andre  wrote  bis  ieller,to 
Arnold.  The  building  next  to  jt  (No.  3]  u  the  one  ocanpied  by  Arnold  (see  page  309)  when  Cbampe  •% 
tempted  hi*  aapuu*.  The  two  high  bniidinga  beyond  (Nos.  5  and  7)  are  more  modern  ;  the  small,  tow 
one  (No.  9,  Atlantic  Garden)  was  Gage's  hud-quarten  in  1765.  On  the  right  of  tbe  piotore  is  part  of 
the  Bowling  Green,  where  tt»  statue  ^  the  king  stood.  Tbe  view  is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  narthwaet 
bastion  of  Fort  George. 
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tiiey  were  in  conflict  in  Charleeton  harbor.     The  army  in  New  York  was  led  in  charge 
of  Lord  Stirhng,^  and  that  officer  proseoated  with  vigor  the  labor  of  fortifying  the  ^  ^cuchT 
city,  began  by  Lee.*     Already  the  Tories  who  remained  had  been  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  xo  act  with  the  Americans  if  required,  and  officers  were  busy  upon  Staten  Island, 
and  some  parts  of  Long  Island,  in  disarming  them. 

Washington  hastened  to  New  York  after  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  b  for  he  b  Mardi  n, 
suspected  Howe  would  sail  directly  to  attack  that  city.     He  arrived  on  the  four-        ^^^ 
teenth  of  April,  and  approving  of  the  course  of  Lee  and  Stirling,  he  pushed  forward  the  de- 
fenses of  the  city.     Fort  George  was  strengthened,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  strong 
works  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.'     Toward  the 

^  On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  April,  one  thousand  Contioeotala  went  over  to  Governor's  Island  and  con- 
structed a  redoubt  upon  the  west  side,  a  little  southeast  of  Castle  William.  On  the  same  night  a  regiment 
went  over  to  Red  Hook,  the  extreme  point  of  land  north  of  Gowanus  Bay,  over  which  South  Brooklyn  is 
now  spreading,  constructed  a  redoubt  for  four  eighteen-pounders,  and  named  it  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  upon 
a  small  island,  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  water  termination  of  Conover  and  Van  Brunt  Streets,  south  of 
the  Atlantic  Docks. 

'  Redoubts  and  batteries  were  constructed  at  eligible  points  along  the  East  River  to  Harlem,  and  along 
the  Hudson  to  King's  Bridge ;  also  upon  Governor's  Island,  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  Paulus's  Hook.^ 

*  Fort  Charge  with  ita  dependencies,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Fort  Amtterdam,  wu  the  principal  militajry  work  upon  tlie  island. 

It  had,  when  Washington  came  Into  the  city,  two  twel  re-pounders  and  four  thirty-two-poand- 
ers,  though  capable  of  monnting  sixty  cannons.  Connected  with  it  was  the  Qrand  BoiUrif, 
wiUi  thirteen  thirty-two  pounders^  one  twea^-fonr,  three  elf^kileen's,  two  two's,  and  one  brass 
and  three  iron  mortars.  This  was  enlarged  after  the  British  took  possession,  to  a  capacity  for 
ninety-foar  guns.  This  woric  was  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  present  flag-staff  upon  tibe  Battery.  A 
little  eastward  of  it,  at  the  South  Ferry  landfaig,  was  the  ffkUtkail  Battery,  with  two  thtrty-two 
pounders.  From  this  point  to  Corlaer's  Hook,  along  the  East  River,  sereral  works  were  con- 
structed. There  was  a  battery  of  five  guns  upon  Tenyck's  Whar(  at  Coenties  Slip,  and  upon 
Brooklyn  Heights  opposite,  Tort  StirUngf  a  battery  with  eight  guns^  was  constructed.  It  was 
between  the  present  Hicks  and  Clinton  Streets,  a  little  northeastward  of  Pierrepont  Street 
At  Old  Coffee-house,  Fly,  Burllng's,  Beekman's,  and  Peck  Slips,  and  at  the  Exchange,  foot 
of  Broad  Street  breast-works  were  thrown  up.  There  was  also  a  barrier  with  two  guns 
across  Broadway,  Just  above  the  Bowling  Qreen.  At  **  tiie  ship-yards,"  on  the  site  of  the  prea- 
FoftT  GxoBOB.  ent  Catharine  Market  was  an  irregular  work,  called  WaUrber^t  Baiurff,  having  seven  guns. 

A  larger  work  was  on  Rutgers'  first  hill  (a  little  eastward  of  the  Jews^  burying-ground),  at  ttie  tnteraection  of  Market  and  Mad- 
ison Streets.  It  was  called  Badlam^t  BaUay^  and  mounted  eight  guns.  Another  small  work,  of  horse-ahoe  form,  was  on  a  hi|^ 
bank  near  the  water,  in  Pike  Street,  between  Cherry  and  Monroe  Streets,  with  a  breast- work  on  the  water's  edge.  Here  Gen* 
oral  Spencer  was  encamped,  and  this  was  called  Speneer'$  Redoubt.  It  had  two  twelre-pounden.  On  Rutgers'  second  hill 
between  Henry  and  Madison,  Clinton  and  Monroe  Streets,  was  a  star  redoubt  embrasured  for  twelre  guns.  This  was  con- 
nected by  an  irregular  line  of  works,  extending  to  a  statmg  battery  called  Cfrown  Point,  at  Corlaer's  Hook,  situated  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  Allaire  Works.  Eastward  of  this,  upon  Burnt  Mill  Point  was  a  battwy,  on  the  aite  of  the  Norelty  Iron  Works. 
From  Orown  PoHu  was  a  line  oi  intrenchments  extending  to  a  strong  redoubt  of  drcular  form,  mounting  eight  heavy  ptecea, 
and  called  FoH  Pitt,  It  waa  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the  Intersection  of  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets.  From  Fort  Pitt  a  series  of 
•trtag  works  extended  nearly  on  a  Hne  with  the  present  Grand  and  Broome  Streets,  to  Broad- 
way, and  thenoob  direrging  to  the  northwest  terminated  in  a  redoubt  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on 
the  borders  of  a  marsh  near  the  intersection  of  Thompson  and  Spring  Streets.  Within  this  line, 
upon  an  eminence  called  Bayard's  Mount,  was  the  largest  of  aU  the  works,  except  FOrt  Cfeorge 
and  the  Grand  Botttry.  This  was  called  Indepmdeta  Batttrf,  and  the  Amerieans  named  the  emi- 
nence Bunkmr  HiU.  This  name  was  retained  until  the  CoiUa  or  Fruk  Wator  Pond^  which  cover- 
ed many  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Halls  of  Justice,  was  filled  by  digging  down  the  hills  around 
it  The  battery  on  Bunker  UlU  was  upon  the  space  included  within  the  intersections  of  Cen- 
ter. Mott,  Mulberry,  Gruid^  and  Broome  Streets ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  hill  was  digged 
down,  the  brick  lining  of  a  well,  constructed  within  the  works,  stood  up  like  a  huge  chimney. 
This  battery  had  nine  eight-pounders,  four  three's,  and  six  royal  cohorns  and  mortars. 

The  first  work  on  the  Hudson,  after  leaving  Fort  George,  was  the  Ofsicr  Battsry  in  the  rear 
of  No.  1  Broadway.  It  had  twb  thirty-two  pounders  and  three  twelve's.  Southwest  of  Trinity 
diurehf  on  the  high  river  bank,  was  M^Dougmta  BMtrf  of  four  guns.  West  of  Greenwich  Street  <"  Greenwich  road"),  near  the 
water,  between  Reade  and  Duane  Streets,  was  the  J«rs«y  JBociery*  with  five  guns.  Along  the  high  river  bank  a  breast-work  extend- 
ed almost  to  the  Vauzhall  (see  page  788)  at  the  comer  of  Warren  and  Greenwich  Streets.  On  Greenwich,  between  Franklia  and 
North  Moore  Streets,  was  the  **  Air-ftimace'*  and  "  Brew-house."  The  former  was  fortified,  and  from  it  a  line  of  Intrenchments 
extended  northeast  te  the  north  part  of  the  present  St  John's  Park,  overlooking  Llspenard's  Meadowa.  On  the  river  bank,  in 
front  of  the  "  Brew-house,"  was  a  drcular  work  called  the  GfmMiUcr's  Batttrf,  with  three  twelve-pounders  and  two  mortan 
From  it  a  line  of  breast>workB  extended  along  the  river  to  Hubert  Street  Prom  that  point  elose  along  flie  west  side  of  Qreen- 
wioh  Street  was  a  Ihae  of  breastworks,  extending  to  Desbrosses  Street  Where  Watt  Street  crosses  Greenwich  was  another 
amall  breast-work ;  at  the  foot  of  King  Street  was  another ;  and  from  the  foot  of  Clarkson  to  Barrow  was  another.  Upon  the 
high  ground  known  until  within  a  few  yeara  as  Richmond  Hill,  diere  was  quite  an  extensive  Hne  of  fortifications,  which  com- 
manded the  river,  and  the  Greenwich  and  Broadway  roads.  This  line  commenced  near  the  Junction  of  Spring  and  M'Dougal 
Streets,  and,  sweeping  around  near  Houston  and  Hammersley,  ended  at  Varick,  near  King  Street  On  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, near  Houston  Street,  was  an  emtaence  on  which  works  were  ereeted ;  and  directly  east  of  them,  between  Broadway  and 
the  Boweiy,  were  four  small  breast-works,  a  few  rods  apart    East  of  the  Bowery,  at  the  interaecttoa  of  Fonyth  and  Deloneey 


Indkpxndxnt  Battxxt. 
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WHhiDfton'a  Confenoee  wllli  Conireu.  Pnpintloa  foe  Ilia  Dslaua  <rf  H«ir  Tork.  Ludisg  oT  Bclttah  Tnop*. 

•  IIU33.  '''<*'°°fMay,»he  left  theiroopi  in  ooramaDd  of  General  PuUani,  whib  h«  hastened 

to  Philadelphitt  to  confer  with  Congrew  respect- 
ing the  general  defenie  of  the  ooloniei.  The  wicked 
bargain  of  Great  Britain  with  the  German  princes  for 
their  men  waa  now  known,  and  it  waa  believed  that 
New  York  waa  the  point  where  the  mercenary  Tulturea 
would  prohahly  itrike  their  firil  blow.  To  that  point  the 
eyes  of  all  America  were  now  turned.  CongreM  author- 
ized a  re-en rorcement  of  thirteen  thouuod  eight  hundred 
militia,  to  he  drawn  from  New  England,  New  York.'  and 
New  Jersey,  and  provided  for  the  eatahliahment  of  a  flying 
camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  formed  of  militia  from 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  latter 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Amboy,  and  the  accomplished 
General  Mercer  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Gen- 
eral Greene  took  post  at  Brooklyn,  and  superintended  the  WuHnonH**  Hun-aDAinu.' 
"JoiieT  P"P*'^t''"'  °(  defenses  there.  On  his  return,'*  Washington  went  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  island,  and  personally  aided  in  the  surveys  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  Fort 
Washington  and  its  outworks. 

General  Howe,  who  went  to  Halifax  from  Boston,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty* 

^jjj^   ninth  of  June,''  with  ships  and  transports  bearing  his  recruited  army,  where  he  wu 

visited  by  Governor  Tryon,     On  the  eighth  of  July  he  landed  nine  thousand  men  upon 

Staten  Island,*  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe,  with  English 

'  Jobn  Morin  Scott  wu  appointed  to  the  commsnd  of  Iho  New  York  troops,  with  ihe  commissioti  U  ■ 

*  I  wag  brormed  by  the  veoerable  Anna  vnn  Antwerp,*  about  a  fortnight  before  ber  destb,  in  tbe  in- 
inmn  of  1831,  that  Wuhin^ton  made  bis  bead-qusrters,  on  Grat  Bnlariag  the  city,  at  Ihe  ipaciovs  house 
(ha}r  of  which  is  jet  standing  at  ISO  Pearl  Street,  opposite  Cedar  Street),  delineated  in  the  engratin^. 
The  ]&rfe  window,  with  an  arch,  toward  Ihe  rijiht,  indicates  the  center  of  the  original  bailding.  It  is  of 
brick,  alucpoed,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  There  Washinglon  remained  onlil  sammoned  to  visit  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  toward  the  last  of  May.  On  his  return,  he  went  lo  the  Kennedy  House,  No.  I  Brradwaj, 
where  he  retrained  onlil  the  evacuation  in  Seplember. 

*  The  main  body  of  Howe's  troopa  landed  near  the  present  qnanntine  ground,  and  encamped  apon  tbe 
,]i]1s  in  the  vicinity.  The  fleet  had  anchored  off  Vanderventer's  point  (the  telegraph  station  at  the  Nar- 
rows), and  three  ships  of  war  and  some  transports  brooght 

the  Kpgtish  troops  within  the  Narrows,  to  the  landing-place. — 
'Howe's  i>iipalcA  to  Lord  Qtorgi  OrrmatV.)  Howe  made  his 
head-quarters  at  the  Ratt  attd  Crown  JliEfnt,  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Stapleton  to  Richmond,  near  New  Dorp.  The 
house  ia  near  the  forks  of  the  Richmond  and  Amboy  roads,  and 
overlooks  tbe  beautiful  level  couniiy  between  it  and  the  sea, 
two  miles  distant.  It  is  now  (1852)  the  property  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Parkinson,  of  Old  Town,  Staten  Island.  The  house 
was  built  bj  a  Hugoenot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  upon  that 
part  of  the  island. 

When  Howe  landed,  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  the  Roie  mo  cuwh. 

inland  formed  *  corps  i^Lojaliits,  nnder  Tryon,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn. 

street.,  wu  m  imsU  clreukr  bstMrJ,  On  ibe  yntt  ltd*  of  BrosilwiT.  new  Wsltar,  wu  u  Irn^olu  irark ;  ind  *■  BnMplul 
<on  BnMdwgj,  fronting  P»t1  Street),  s  itrong  ilone  building,  wu  funiflsiL  niere  was  (Ik  ■  lliM  of  bresM-wortu  extendliii 
•loDg  Ibe  Eut  Rlier  Iron  the  present  DtjDock  loSnyvetiDI  Squire;  ind  si  Hora'a  Hook,  il  Ihe  foot  of  Eigb^.nliilh  StnM, 
wu  ■  work  ulled  T/umptnt'i  BalUry,  with  nine  (uni.  1  wu  lafbrmed  br  Uu  'Mierable  Jadge  WoodbuD.  of  FruikHmflDs, 
Long  Iilud  (now  sbterr«lght  ^ean  of  age),  [fail  whim  Ihe  lines  •cnwi  Ihe  Island,  trmn  Uw  East  Biter  IDWu^l  tbe  BudHu,  ware 
conatrucl^  the  merchjuits  and  other  dlljena  were  pressed  Inlo  serrlee. 

It  mgit  be  remembend  tbil  moit  of  Ihe  itreeU  here  uentlaDed  were  not  Iben  In  eilateiKa.  Cbamben  Street  op  Broadn;. 
neitet  Street  up  the  Bnwery,  and  CiIhirliiB  Stmt  ap  Ihe  Eait  HiTer,  were  tbe  eitreme  pirinla  n  wfaieh  ttneu  were  laid  hi 
at  the  Umeof  Ihe  RaiDlutlon.  Haw  (te59|  the  atreeU  snd  Btsnuoa  are  all  opened  to  FoTtlelL  Snel.ud  anna  beTaBd;>Dda]. 
moat  ■  BoUd  nuua  ofedUico  corer  Ihe  island  (roin  rlTsr  lo  rirer  below  Thlrty^ecood  Smet.  Tben  the  HoeptaJ  wu  qidai  Is 
tbe  DeLk.  and  Oieeowlch  wu  i  connti?  Tillage. 

■  Mra.  Van  Antwerp  leittheiillj  wilh  her  parenta  when  the  Brltiah  took  poaasarinn.  and  retired  to  Tlppan.  where  ehe  wia 
married.    They  reamed  to  the  dq  altar  Ihig  war,  and  bsr  hoaband  purehaaed  Ibe  IM  No.  X  Maiden  Lane,  where  al 
from  that  time  ondl  her  death,  a  period  of  almost  seres^ygira.    Her  agle  of  lirhig  wu  that  o'-  '  — 
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Plot  to  deitroy  Waahiagton.  Dedantioa  of  Independence  read  to  the  Army.  Dettroction  of  Had  King's  Btttue. 

regulars  and  Hessian  hirelings.  These  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on  the 
eleventh,  Clinton  and  Parker,  with  their  broken  forces,  joined  them.  Another  debarkation 
took  place  on  the  twelfth,  and  there,  upon  the  wooded  heights  of  Staten  Island,  above  Sta- 
pleton  and  Clifton,  and  upon  the  English  transports,  almost  thirty  thousand  men  stood  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  Republicans.*  Already  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  gone  abroad  ;' 
the  statue  of  the  king  in  New  York  had  been  pulled  down,'  and  brave  men,  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  its  measures,  were  piling  fortifications  upon  every 
eligible  point  around  the  devoted  city. 

'  A  plot,  originated  by  Tryon,  to  murder  the  American  general  officers  on  the  arrival  of  the  British,  or 
at  best  to  capture  Washington  and  deliver  him  to  Sir  William  Howe,  was  discovered  at  this  time.  It  was 
arranged  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  secure  the  passes  to  the  city,  and  at  one  blow  deprive  the  Republicans 
of  their  leaders,  and  by  massacre  or  capture  annihilate  the  "  rebel  army."  Mayor  Hicks  was  one  of  the 
conspirators  ]  and  from  his  secure  place  on  board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Tryon  sent  money  freely  to  bribe 
Americans.  Two  of  Washington's  Guard  were  seduced,  but  the  patriotism  of  a  third  was  proof  against 
their  temptations,  and  be  exposed  the  plot.  Hicks,  Gilbert  Forbes  (a  gunsmith  on  Broadway),  and  about 
a  dozen  others,  were  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Connecticut.  It  was  ascertained  that 
about  five  hundred  persons  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  the  Guard,  was 
hanged  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1776.  This  was  the  first  military  execution  in  New  York. — See 
Spark's  Writingi  of  Woihingtony  iii.,  438 ;  Force's  jimerican  Arckivts^  vi.,  1064 ;  /6.,  i.  (second  series), 
117  ;  Gaine's  New  York  Mercury, 

'  Washington  received  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with  instructions  to  have 
it  read  to  the  army.  He  immediately  issued  an  order  for  the  several  brigades,  then  in  and  near  the  city, 
to  be  drawn  up  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  to  hear  it  read  by  their  several  commanders  or  their  aids.  The 
brigades  were  formed  in  hollow  squares  on  their  respective  parades.  The  venerable  Zachariah  Greene 
(commonly  knovni  as  "  Parson  Greene,"  the  father-in>Iaw  of  Mr.  Thompson,  historian  of  Long  Island),  yet 
(1852)  living  at  Hempstead,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  the  brigade, 
then  encamped  on  the  ^^  Common,"  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands.  The  hollow  square  was  formed  at 
about  the  spot  where  the  Park  Fountain  now  is.  He  says  Washington  was  within  the  square,  on  horseback, 
and  that  the  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one  of  his  aids.  When  it  was  concluded,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given.  Holt's  Journal  for  July  11,  1776,  says,  **In  pursuance  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence,  a  general  jail  delivery  took  place  with  respect  to  debtors."  Ten  days  afterward,  the  people 
assembled  at  the  City  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  to  hear  the  Declaration  read.  They  then  took 
the  British  arms  from  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court-room,  also  the  arms  wrought  in  stone  in  front 
of  the  building,  and  the  picture  of  the  king  in  the  council  chamber,  and  destroyed  them,  by  fire,  in  the  street. 
They  also  ordered  the  British  arms  in  all  the  churches  in  the  city  to  be  destroyed.  This  order  seems  not 
to  have  been  obeyed.  Those  in  Trinity  church  were  taken  down  and  carried  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Inglis,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  now  hang  upon  the  walls  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  St.  John's. 

'  The  statue  of  George  the  Third  was  equestrian,  made  of  lead,  and  gilded.  It  was  the  workmanship 
of  Wilton,  then  a  celebrated  statuary  of  London,  and  was  the  first  equestrian  effigy  of  his  majesty  yet 
erected.  It  was  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1770.  On  the  same  evening  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  to  the  troops  in 
New  York,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled,  pulled  down  the  statue,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  sent  it 
to  be  made  into  bullets.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  in  a  letter  to  Gates,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  king's 
statue,  said,  '^  His  troops  will  probably  have  melted  majesty  fired  at  them."  Some  of  the  soldiers  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  matter,  for  on  the  following  morning  Washington  issued  an  order  for  them  to 
desist  from  such  riotous  acts  in  future.*  The  greater  portion  of  the  statue  was  sent  to  Litchfield,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  there  converted  into  bullets  by  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  Governor  Woloott,  a  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Marvin,  and  a  Mrs.  Beach.  According  to  an  account  current  of  the  cartridges  made  from  this  statue, 
found  among  the  papers  of  Governor  Wolcott,  it  appears  that  it  furnished  materials  for  forty-two  thousand 
bullets. 


persaasknu  of  her  wealthy  children  could  not  lore  her  from  that  •implicity  and  the  home  of  her  early  yean  of  married  lifih 
She  aroae  one  morning,  tat  down  by  her  table,  leaned  her  head  upon  it,  and  expired  like  a  waning  ember,  at  the  age  of  ninety* 
fire  yeariw    Almost  all  of  the  few  who  knew  her  half  a  century  ago,  had  forgotten  her. 

*  In  a  coarM  Tory  drama,  entitled  *'  The  Battle  of  Brooklyn ;  a  farce  in  two  acta,  aa  It  was  performed  on  Long  Island  on 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-aercnth  day  of  August  IT76,  by  the  represenUtives  of  the  Tyrants  of  America  assembled,  at  Philadelphia," 
published  by  Rlvington,  the  destruction  of  the  statue  is  attributed  to  Washington.  A  servant  girl  of  Lady  Gates  is  made  to  say, 
concerning  the  chieC;  *'  And  more,  my  lady»  did  he  not  order  the  king's  statue  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  bead  cut  off."  Mr. 
Qreene  described  the  statue  to  me  as  of  the  natural  size,  both  horse  and  man.  The  horse  was  poised  upon  his  hinder  legs. 
The  King  had  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  his  right  hand  held  the  bridle-reins,  the  lefl  rested  upon  the  handle  of  a  sword.  The 
artist  omitted  stirrups,  and  the  soldiers  often  said,  in  allusion  to  the  fact,  '*  the  tyrant  ought  to  ride  a  hard-trottiDg  horse,  witfa« 
out  stirrups."  Stephens,  in  his  TrantU  in  Qrttot,  Stc.  (U.,  33),  says,  that  in  Uie  house  of  a  Russian  major,  at  Chioff,  he  saw  a  pie* 
tore  representing  the  destroetion  of  this  statue.  The  uu^t  pledged  him  in  the  toast,  "Success  to  Liberty  throughout  the 
world." 
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EffMt  of  the  OeoUuration.  Howe'i  Letter  to  WMhiagton.  CommiMion  of  the  Brotben.  PrepantioDt  for  Battla. 

Oa  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook»  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
adjoarned  to  White  Plains,  and  there,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  they  reassembled,  approved  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  changed  the  title  of  the  Assembly  to  Convention  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The  Declaration,  however,  ofiended  many 
influential  men,  who,  though  warmly  attached  to  their  country,  and  yearning  for  a  redrew 
of  grievances,  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Some  closed 
their  mouths  in  silence  and  folded  their  arms  in  inaction,  while  others,  like  Beverly  Robin- 
son, the  Delancey's,  and  men  /of  that  character,  actively  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king^ 
The  patriot  army  in  New  York  was  surrounded  by  domestic  enemies,  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  open  adversaries,  and  this  fact  seemed  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  Howe,  that  the  olive 
branch  would  be  accepted  by  the  Americans  when  ofiered.'  He  soon  perceived  that  much 
of  loyalty  was  the  child  of  timidity,  and  when  his  proclamations  were  sent  abroad,  ofiering 
peace  only  on  condition  of  submission,  the  missiles  proved  powerless.  Although  doubtless 
desiring  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  the  sword  and  sever  the  leashes  of  the  blood-hoonds 
of  war. 

On  the  twelflh  of  July,  the  Rose  and  Phoenix  ships  of  war,  with  their  decks  guarded  by 
sand-bags,  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  passing  the  American  batteries  without  serious  injury,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Hudson  to  Haverstraw  Bay,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  open  a  com- 
munication with  Carleton,  who  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  southward  by  Lake 
Champlain,*  and  for  furnishing  arms  to  the  Tories  of  West  Chester.  The  vigilant  Whigs 
would  ^ot  allow  their  boats  to  land,  and  there  they  remained  inactive  for  three  weeks.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  belligerent  forces  were  preparing  for  the  inevitable  battle.  Hulks  of 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  channel  between  Governor's  Island'  and  the  Battery,  and  chevaux 
de  frise  were  formed  there  under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  British  vessels  up  the  East  River.  A  large  body  of  troops  were  concentrated  at 
Brooklyn,  under  General  Greene ;  Sullivan  and  his  little  army  hastened  from  the  North  ; 
two  battalions  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  under  Smallwood,  arrived,  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  militia  flocked  to  the  city  by  hundreds.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  American  army  in  and  around  New  York  numbered  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men, 

^  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  Americans.  They  were  authorized  to  extend  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  to  declare  penitent  towns  or  colonies  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  non-intercourse ;  and 
to  ofTer  rewards  to  those  who  should  render  meritorious  services  in  restoring  tranquillity.  Howe  sent  proc- 
lamations to  this  effect  ashore  at  Amboy,  addressed  to  the  colonial  governors,  and  designed  for  general  cir- 
culation among  the  people.  The  General  Congress  denounced  it  as  a  scheme  to  "  arouse  and  disarm  the 
people,"  and  exhorted  them  to  perceive  ^'  that  the  valor  alone  of  their  country  was  to  save  its  liberties." — 
Journal,  ii.,  260.  At  about  the  same  time,  Colonel  Pateraon,  the  British  adjutant  general,  went  to  New 
York  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  letter  from  General  Howe,  addressed  to  '^  George  Washington,  Esq."  This 
was  so  addres^d  because  the  Briton  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  official  character  of  the  "  rebel 
chief."  It  was  a  silly  movement ;  Washington  penetrated  the  design,  and  refused  any  ooDununicatioo,  unless 
addressed  to  General  Washington.  Paterson  urged  Washington  not  to  be  punctilious,  pleading  the  neces- 
sity of  waving  all  ceremony,  for  Howe  came  to  cause  the  sheathing  of  swords,  if  possible.  Washington 
was  inflexible,  and  said,  in  reference  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  seemed  empowered  only  to  grant 
pardons ;  that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault  needed  no  pardon,  and  that  the  Americans  were  only  de- 
fending their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Paterson  returned,  and  Howe  made  no  further  attempts  to  cor- 
respond with  ^'  George  Washington,  Esq."  Congress,  by  resolution,  expressed  its  approval  of  the  coarse 
of  the  commander-in-chief  in  this  matter. 

*  The  chief  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1 776  was  for  Howe  to  attack  New  York  and  ascend  the  Hudson, 
while  Carleton  should  come  from  Canada  and  form  a  junction.  This  would  effectually  cut  ofi*the  Eastern 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to  make  war  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  American  forces  being  thus  divided,  might  be  easily  conquered.  Their  designs  miscarried. 
Clinton  was  repulsed  at  Charleston,  Carleton  was  kept  at  bay,  and  Howe  did  not  pass  the  Highlands. 

*  The  original  name  of  this  island  was  Nutten.  The  rents  of  the  land  being  a  perquisite  of  the  oolooial 
governors,  it  was  called  Governor's  Island.  It  was  held  as  such  perquisite  until  the  close  of  Governor 
Clinton's  administration.  General  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  informed  me  that  Clinton  rented  it  to  Dr.  Price, 
who  built  a  house  of  entertainment  there,  and  laid  out  a  race-oourse.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  taking 
race-horses  to  the  island,  it  was  abandoned  after  two  or  three  years,  and  the  ooorae  at  Harlem  was  estab- 
lished. 
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but  ftt  leut  one  fourth  of  them  were  unfitted  by  siokneM  for  active  duty.  Biliotti  fevei 
prostrated  Greene  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  Sullivan  vas  placed  in  connnand  at 
Brooklyn.  A  imall  detachment  wai  ordered  to  Grovernor'a  Island  ;  another  was  posted  at 
Faulua'  Hook,  where  Jersey  City  now  stands,  and  General  George  Clinton,  with  a  body  of 
New  York  militia,  was  ordered  to  West  Chester  county  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  British 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  landing,  to  prevent  their  taking  possession 
of  the  strong  post  at  King's  Bridge.  Parson's  brigade  took  post  at  Kip's  Bay,'  on  the  East 
River,  to  watch  British  vessels  if  they  should  enter  those  waters.  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  two  anniea  immediately  antecedent  to  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, 1776. 

'  The  family  mansioD  oftbe  Kip*,  a  atrong  booM  built  ofbriok  im-  >  ... 

ported  from  Holland,  rerosined  Dear  (he  ooroer  or  Second  Arenne  and    .   ' 
Tbiny-fonrih  Str««t,  an6\  Jnlj,  IS50,  when  it  wai  taken  down.     A 
pear-tree  near,  planted  in  1700,  bore  fruit  Ihe  present  Maun.     The  . 
bonse  ira«  built  in  1641   bj  Saiauet  Kip,  who  wu  secretarf  of  the 
coDnoil  of  New  Netherlaoda,  and  at  iha  time  of  itsdeatmction  wai  prob. 
ablj  the  oldest  ediflce  in  Ihe  Stale  of  New  York.     The  sketch  here  '! 
ffiven  is  from  a  paicting  in  possession  of  Iho  Reverend  W.  Ingraham  ^ 
Kip.  D.D.,  of  Albany,  and  gives  iu  appearance  at  the  lime  of  the  Rev-  H 
olution.     The  Kip  family  are  among  the  oldest  in  Ihii  state. 

Ruloffde  Kype  (anglicized  to  Eip  after  the  English  tniik  poasestioo 
of  New  Netherlands)  was  the  first  of  the  name  foaad  in  history.      He  Kir'a  Uousa 

was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Guise*  in  the  civil  wan  between  Proleitanls  and 
Papists  in  the  aixletnth  centory.  On  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  fled  to  the  Low  Connlries.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  of  the  Dnke  of  Anjon,  and  fell  in  battle  near  Jamao.  He  was  burled  in  a  church  there, 
where  an  allar-iamb  was  e reeled  to  hia  memory  bearing  his  coat  of  arnis.*  Kb  sod  Raloff  became  a  Prot- 
estant, and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  grandson,  Henry,  [born  in  1 576)  became  an  active  member  of  the 
"Company  of  Foreign  Countries,"  which  was  organized  in  1588  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  northeast 
passage  to  the  Indie*.  In  1635  he  came  to  America  with  his  family,  but  soon  returned  to  Holland.  His 
sons  remained,  hongbt  large  tracts  of  land,  and  were  active  in  public  afTain.  One  of  them  (Henry)  was 
a  member  of  ihe  Srst  popular  Assembly  in  New  Nelherluids  (see  page  763),  and  married  a  daughter  of 
De  Sille,  the  attorney  general.  His  brother  Jacob  bought  the  land  at  Eip's  Bay,  and  a  third  son,  Isaac, 
owned  the  property  which  is  now  the  City  Hall  Park.  Nassau  Street  was  called  Eip  Street.  In  I6SG 
one  of  the  family  purchased  the  tract  where  the  village  of  Rfaineheok,  Dutchess  comity,  now  stands.  It 
was  called  "  the  manor  of  Kipsburg."  A  part  of  this  was  sold  to  Henry  Beekman,  by  whose  grand-daugh- 
ter, the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  it  passed  into  the  Livingston  family.  At  the  opening  oftbe  Rev- 
olution, the  Eip  family  were  divided  in  politics;  some  held  royal  commissions,  others  were  stanch  Whigs. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Kip's  Bay  property  were  strong  Whigs,  but  one  of  ihcm,  Samuel,  was  induced  by 
Colonel  Delancey  to  take  the  loyal  side.  He  raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  principally  from  his  own  ten- 
ants, joined  Delancey,  and  was  active  in  West  Chester  eonnly,  where,  in  a  skirmish  in  ITSl,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.     He  lived  several  years  after  the  war,  and  sulTered  great  loss  of  property  by  confiscation. 

For  several  years  after  the  Briiiib  took  possession  of  York  Island,  Kip's  house  was  used  as  bead-quartera 
by  officers.  There  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  SOth  regiment,  was  quartered  in  1780,  and  on  tbe  day  when 
Andre  lelt  the  city  to  meet  Arnold,  Williams  gave  a  dinner  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  statT  Andre  was 
there  and  shared  in  the  socialities  of  the  hour.  It  was  his  last  dinner  in  New  York.  Such  is  well  aulben- 
licated  tradition. — See  Holgate's  ^mtrican  Otntalogiti,  page  109. 

*  Hw  dwlefl  wu  a  shield.  On  oda  Me.  ocoupjinf  s  Bolrtir.  vu  ■  onxt.  Hio  ottHT  mototj  wis  qvutered  b^  s  jtilp  of 
gatd :  skove  WMV two iTiOiA Slid bslow  *a  open Builail band,   lliere  were  two  (Tests, ■  ismeceek,  sn '  ,.-... 

Id|  I  croM :  the  lofend.  "  VaUgis  nnlli  nttrorsum." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

-  "In  rhe  jei  seventy-six  came  the  two  nobis  brothen, 

r  With  an  nrmy  and  fleet  Si  to  conquer  a  world; 

And  CornwalJia,  and  Rawdan,  and  Tarlelon,  and  others — 
And  murder  and  rapine  on  our  country  wore  hurl'd." 

Tanieb  CHBONOboer. 

'*  There  the  old-faahioned  ooloael  galloped  throuf^h  the  whits  inferaa! 

Powder  cloud ; 
^  And  his  broad  aword  was  Bwin|;in|;,  and  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
"  Trumpet  loud : 

Tbera  (be  blue  bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper  jackets  redden  al  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Rifle  breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  roouder,  roared  Ihe  iroo  six-poander, 
Hurling  Death!" 

Ehickebbociik  HAOaziH*. 

N  Thurtd&y  morning,  the  twenty-tecond  of  August,  1776,  th«  British  troop* 
1er  General  William  Howe  landed  upon  Long  Island,  in  the  «icinitj  of 
New  Utrecht.     Four  thouMind  men  crossed  the  Terry  from  Staten  Island, 
at  the  Quarantine  Ground,  to  Denyse's  strong  stone  house,  where  Fort  Ham- 
ilton now  stands,  and  landed  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  RainioK,  an- 
chored where  Fort  La  Fayette  looms  up  in  the  center  of  the  Narrowa.     Soma 
amen,  under  Colonel  Edward  Hand,  posted  on  the  hill  above,  retired 
>=-  *  toward  Flatbnsh.     An  hour  aflerward,  British  and  Hessian  troops  poured 

over  the  sides  of  the  English  ships  and  transports,  and  in  long  rows  of  hoats,  directed  by 
Commodore  Hotham,  five  thousand  more  soldiers  landed  upon  Lonfr  Island,  in  the  bow  of 
Graveiend  Bay  (at  a  place  known  as  Bath, 
in  front  of  New  Utrecht),  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  Phasnix,  Rose,'  and  Greyhound. 
The  chief  commanders  of  the  English  were 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Earls  Cornwallis  and 
Percy,  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sir  Will 
iam  Erskine.  Count  Donop,  who  was  killed 
at  Red  Bank  in  1777,  landed,  with  some 
Hessians,  with  the  first  division,  and  on  the 
.  AnmB,  twenty-fifth,"  the  veteran  Da  Heister,' 
me.  with  Knyphausen,  and  two  Hessian 
brigades,  also  landed  near  New  Utrecht.    The  vmr  « 

whole  invading  force  was  about  tan  thousand  men  well  armed,  i 
tenant-colonel  Dalrympls  remained  to  keep  Staten  Island. 


ilh  forty  o&nnons.     Liea- 


APharx 


after  n 


a  Haverstraw  Bay  three  weeks,  had  passed  the  American  bat- 


'  The  Roil 
teries  and  joined  the  fleet. — See  page  S02. 

*  Lieutenant-general  Do  Heiner  was  an  old  man,  and  warmlj  attached  To  his  master,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  The  long  voyage  of  almost  fourteen  weeks  dispirited  him,  "  and,"  says  Sir  Qeorge  Collier, 
"  his  palienoe  nod  lobacoo  became  exhausted."  A  sniS"  of  land  breeie  revived  him.  "  He  called  for 
Hock,  and  swallowed  large  potations  to  the  health  of  his  friends." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  road  on  (he  high  shore,  a  little  below  Fort  Hamilton,  looking  southeast  j  the 
house  in  the  center  belonged  to  Simon  Cortetyoo,  a  Tory,  during  the  Revolation,  and  has  not  been  altered. 
Gravetefid  Bay  is  seen  beyond  the  house,  and  the  distant  land  is  Coney  Island  beach. 
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Alarm  In  New  York. 


General  Potnam. 


General  John  Horin  Scott 


la.V  ?C8«IH 


^-•t. 


When  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was  known  in  New  York,  alarm  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed/ Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  General  Sullivan,  then  encamped  at  Brooklyn,  snd 
the  next  day  the  .veteran  General  Putnam*  was  ordered  thither  by  Washington,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  there.  The  military  works  on  Long  Island  had  been  constructed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  General  Greene,  who  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  im- 
portant point  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  Narrows.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  sick,  and  none 
knew  so  well  as  he  the  importance  of  certain  passes  in  the  rear  of  Brooklyn.  The  chief 
fortifications  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city,*  while  at  the  passes  alluded  to 

^  Many  Whig  families  left  the  city,  and  for  seven  long  years  of  exile  they  endared  privations  with  heroic 
fortitude.*     Many  of  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  others  were  ruined  by  military  occupants. 

*  Israel  Putnam  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1718.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ods,  athletic  lad,  and  in  1739  we  find  him  cultivating  land  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  first  troops  raised  in  Connecticut  for  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1755,  in  which 
capacity  the  reader  has  met  him  several  times  in  these  volumes.  He  returned  to  his  farm  after  the  peace, 
where  he  remained  until  he  heard  of  the  afikir  at  Lexington.  At  the  head  of  Connecticut  troops,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
major  generals  appointed  by  Congress  in  1775.  His  services  during  the 
war  are  mentioned  in  many  portions  of  this  work,  and  we  will  not  repeat 
them  here.  His  last  military  services  were  performed  at  West  Point  and 
vicinity  in  1779,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications. Paraiysiii  of  one  side  impaired  the  activity  of  his  body,  but  his 
mind  retained  its  powers  until  his  death.  He  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
war,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty, 
ninth  of  May,  1790,  aged  seventy-two  years.     His  remains  repose  beneath 

a  marble  slab  in  the  grave-yard  south  of  the  village,  upon  which  is  an  appropriate  inscription.! 

'  Over  all  the  sites  of  Revolutionary  fortifications,  near  Brooklyn,  the  modem  city  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Streets  and  avenues  reticulate  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  the  consecrated  places. 

*  I  have  before  me  m  manuacrfpt  letter,  written  by  a  daughter  of  General  John  Morln  Scott,  from  Elisabethtown.  three  dajs 
after  the  landing  of  the  British  on  Long  Island,  which  exhibiti  the  alarms  and  privations  to  which  wealthy  famiUea,  who  had 
left  the  city,  were  subjected.  After  mentioniDg  their  hourly  expectation  of  the  landing  of  the  British  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
she  says:  "  We  have  our  coach  standing  before  our  door  every  night,  and  the  horses  harnessed  ready  to  make  our  escape,  if 
we  have  time.  We  have  hardly  any  clothes  to  wear:  only  a  second  change.**  Warned  by  Governor  Livingston  to  leave 
Elizabethtown,  the  family  of  General  Scott  fled  at  night  to  Springfield,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  tiiunder-storm.  The  writer 
continues  :  **  We  were  obliged  to  stop  on  the  road  and  stay  all  night,  and  all  the  lodging  we  could  get  was  a  dirty  bed  on  the 

floor.    How  hard  it  seems  for  us,  that  have  always  been  used  to  living  comfortable ! Papa,  with  his  brigade,  has  gone 

over  to  Long  Island,  which  makes  us  very  uneasy.    Poor  New  York  I  I  long  to  have  the  battle  over,  and  yet  I  dread  the  con- 
sequences.'*   This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  her  grandson,   Charles   S.  H'Knight,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

John  M oanr  Scott  was  an  early  opponent  of  British  oppression,  the  coadjutor  of  Sears,  Lamb,  Wlllett,  and  otfters.  Ha 
a  descendant  of  the  baronial  family  of  Scott 
of  Aacram,  Teviotdale,  Scotland,  and  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1790.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1746.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  the  law,  married  Helena  Rut- 
gers, of  New  York,  and  made  that  ci^  his 
field  of  active  usefulness.  With  WUliam 
Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  his  voice  and  pen 
boldly  advocated  extreme  measures,  and, 
because  of  bis  ultra  Whig  principles,  the 
timid  ones  defeated  his  election  to  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  in  1774.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  New  York  in  1775,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress that  year.  On  the  ninth  of  June,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  which  office  he  held  nntO  March,  1777.  He  wn» 
with  Us  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  War  called  by  Washington  to  decide  whether  to 
fight  longer  or  retreat  He  was  afterward  with  General  Heath  in  the  lower  part  of  West  Chester,  but  left  the  service  in  March, 
1777,  when  be  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Congress  in  1762  and  1783. 
In  1784  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  the  CincinnatL  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  of  the 
tame  year,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  lie  in  Trinity  church-yard  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  close  by  the 
raUittg  on  Broadway,  north  of  the  great  entrance-door  to  the  church.  1  am  indebted  to  John  Morin  Scott.  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  grandson  of  the  general,  for  the  materials  of  this  brief  sketch. 

t  "  This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Isaakl  Pttnav,  Esq.,  mi^r  general  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  who  was  born  at  Salem,  in  the  Province  of  Miissachusetts,  on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1718,  and  died 
at  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  A.D.  179a  Passenger,  if  thou  art  a  soldier,  go  not 
away  till  thou  hast  dropped  a  tear  over  the  dust  of  a  Hero,  who,  ever  tenderly  attentive  to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  men, 
dared  to  lead  where  any  one  dared  to  follow.  If  thou  art  a  patriot,  remember  with  gratitude  how  much  thou  and  thy  country 
owe  to  the  disinterested  and  gallant  exertions  of  the  patriot  who  sleeps  beneath  this  marble.  If  thou  art  an  honest,  gcnerou  •. 
iind  worthy  man,  render  a  sincere  and  cheerful  tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  whose  generosity  was  singular ;  whose  honesty 
was  proverbial;  and  who,  with  a  alender  education,  with  small lidrantages,  and  with  powerful  friends,  raised  himself  to  uni- 
versal esteem,  and  to  office*  of  eminent  distinction  by  personal  worth,  and  by  the  dUigent  services  of  a  useful  life-** 
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breut-worke  wece  cut  up.     These  pa««es  were  tn  a  nnge  of  hilk  ezt«Dding  from  the  Mmr- 

rows  to  the  Jamaica  road,  at  Lord  Stirling;  Generai  Wood- 

the  present  East  New  York,  hnll  (late  president  of  the  Pro- 

and  in  broken  elevations  fur-  vinciat  Congress),  now  in  arms, 

ther  on.     There  were  several  was  commissioned  to  depiiTe 

nads  traversing  the  flat  ooun-  the  invaders  of  prorisioos  by 

try  in  the  rear  of  these  hills.  removing  the  live  stock  to  the 

These  Colonel  Miles,  of  Fenn-  plains  of  Hempstead, 

sylvania,  was  directed  to  re-  The    invading   army    pre- 

coDDoiter  with  his  tegiment,  pared  for  marching  soon  after 

to  watch  and  report  upon  the  the  debarkation.     The  Hes- 

progress  of  the  enemy.     To  sians.  under  De  Ileister,  form- 

Suilivan    was    intrusted    the  ed  the  canter  or  main  body ; 

command  of  the  troops     jr-^  j?     ^-         j                    the  English,  under  Gen- 
without  the  lines,  assis^    ^i^^'CiCC    (// Uftf-i^^n^    eral  Grant,  composed  the 

ed  by  Brigadier-general    cy  left  wing,  which  rested 


Bj  a  csrernl  companson  <^  map*,  miliisry  plans,  and  other  sDihoriiias,  with  maps  al  the  modem  eily,  I 
have  endeavored  to  locate  the  various  voib.     I  am  lalisfied  that  there  will  be  Toaiid  no  maurial  enwi 
.   in  the  atatement.* 


d  coaNrvciiDi  Vtn  fiMhv.  o 
Ihs  WnUnboul,  now  known  i 
men  lelled.  Jt  comminded  tho 


■  Tba  £nt  work  elected,  liter  fortilTliig  Ked  Hook  ■ 
•  ledanbt  uUsd  fbn  J'wuii,  apon  ■  wooded  hill  nei 
Thla  wu  ft  redoDbt  with  Ave  gioni ;  uid  when  the  tze« 
Brookljn  fnun  Iho  iDterlar.    An  intrfincbmebt  Htende 

the  mrge  of  the  WtllibcniL    Fnnu  the  werteni  (Ide  of 

roed,  Deer  the  junction  of  Patbnih  Arenne  end  Fowei 

jonnton  of  Second  Arenue  ud  ChtoU  Street    Hev 

Fort  PatauD ud  the  mlUiMnd.  on  the  lend  of  Debevolie  end  Vanbrns^  i redi 

VWl  OrH*u.    A  bEtki  eeecwerd  of  Vmi  Pvnaii  near  the  Jeuuiee  road,  wu  ■ 

HUl  <elH  uUed  Boeninu'i  Hill),  oppoilte  fii 


■ndnm 


m  of  Hoyl  Street,  m.%  C«n 


Brookljn  Helgbli 
■nuTon  Grm  ud  I 
tho  Eut  RlTer.  end  the 
eitcrlj  down  the  hill  to  >  tf^D%  uow(lsau 
^uihln^  Atcduii.     Tlild  tprtng  «■■  tb0l  on 


.dCoMk 


It  Tnr  (1§91)  1  trieod  of  the 

■p  irrow  neiiM  vd  buttau  muked  "la"  (49d  Hlghluden},  aa  &e  ille  of  thli  redonbt    At  the  fa»d  of  the 

Loiig  tilud  nil  WIT,  In  the  Tieinlt;  of  Boemm  and  Atlislic  Stneti,  wu  ■  high,  conleil  bill,  called 

UllL    A  redonbt  for  three  cannoni  w»  conitnicled  oo  the  lop  of  thli  hill,  and,  froi 

tended   p  al     from  annun        base,     wh  called  Oirfcecrat  Frm.     See  Ondardoik'a  JjiKtwiimsy  hatirut  >/  Lirog  Itltmi, 

tL.     B.     Thia  redoubt  remained  until   6  %  when      waa  alf«Dgthened  and  caHod  Fbrt  3m^    F^t  Pi 

.    at  the  aame  time,  and  caPnd  Kt<  Orwaa.    The  bi 

'      '"mmt.Jt^f       '"^ry^"'^''"^™'^^  "ralwdon  thDaeof[hBrDno(thoRoT,aiiiion  w 

/f  t  ^>S5V  V-al^  *       —-^  '       Pre-ninenl  Dntil  the  preaent  j™-  (1858). -he 

f'       i  ^Irjt"    ^Ir       ^  patriotlam  and  bad  ta. 

S  ^.       J^  I      -^  a       to  give  the  free  of  FfuUi^tfli  Sq^mn  a  naoolh  t^^irat- 

'  '*'V1_//Si/  .        J  .■? J  ""■   Totheeyeo'  ■  -        ■ 

Ignreled  wilka  trodden  by  the  §aj  and  thob^ 

llieae  leieral  fhnUeallona,  with  odier  locaUilei  and 
enta  uentlaned  tai  the  ic 

r  underatood  bf  Tefbrcnee  to  iim  accompanrlng  mafs 
hleh  la  a  redand  copy  of  one  earefollT  preparHl  ij 


landwli9.DenTae'i(FDnHais. 

Ulon) ;  3,  Uaitenae'a  Lane^  bIod|  the  aostbeni  boodarr 

of  GreenwDc^d  Cemeteir.  eileeding  fmn  Third  ATeant 

at  the  Idwbt  end  of  Oowansa  Bay.  Co  die  Flalbneh  and 

rUng'a  fijrcea ;  7,  SUrtmg'i  laat  encoonter;  a.  Conelrtn'i 

road;  1<\  Flalbiub  paia  i  II,  AinertMna  relrtatlnf  acroaa  the  atrk;  IS.  Party  of  Annrloina  «Teitii| 

.;  13.  BoiFort;  14.  Briiwer'i  mlUi  IS.  Fort  Orsene,  near  the  mill-pond;  16.  Cork^cnw  Fort;  17.  Baker^  tatsa. 

I ;  18,  Britiah  redoubt,  call  np  aflH  the  battle ;  19.  Fort  Pitnem.  bbw  Fen 

Itone  charcb,  where  WuMogtos  held  a  conncll  of  war;  SI.  Fort  Bdriln|;  S9,  Tba  terrr,  fool  of  Paltoa  SOnt: 

Qki  M,  Corlaer'i  Hook;  OS,  Battery,  foot  of  Catharine  Street;  SB,  Panlna'  ~     ~     "    ~ 
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March,  of  tibe  British.  Advantage  gaioed.  Advance  of  Grant  toward  Gowanns. 

on  New  York  Bay  ;  and  the  right  wing,  designed  for  the  principal  performance  in  the  drama 
about  to  be  opened,  was  composed  of  choice  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Clinton,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Percy,  accompanied  by  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  While  Grant  and  De 
Heister  were  diverting  the  Americans  on  the  left  and  center,  the  right  was  to  make  a  cir- 
cuitous march  by  the  way  of  Fiatlands,  to  secure  the  roads  and  passes  between  that  village 
and  Jamaica,  and  to  gain  the  American  left,  if  possible.  This  division,  under  the  general 
command  of  Clinton,  moved  from  Fiatlands  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth, &  >  August, 
and,  guided  by  a  Tory,  passed  the  narrow  causeway,  over  a  marsh  near  the  scatter-  ^^^ 
ed  village  of  New  Lots,*  called  Shoemaker's  Bridge.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
gained  the  high  wooded  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  the  present  village  of  East  New  York, 
unobserved  by  Colonel  Miles  and  the  American  patroles,  except  some  subaltern  officers  on 
horseback,  whom  they  captured.  Informed  that  the  Jamaica  road  was  unguarded,  Clinton 
hastened  to  secure  the  pass,  and  before  daylight  that  important  post  and  the  Bedford  pass* 
were  in  his  possession,  and  yet  Greneral  Sullivan  was  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  enemy 
from  Fiatlands.  Expecting  an  attack  upon  his  right,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gowanus,  all  his 
vigilance  seems  to  have  been  turned  in  that  direction,  and  he  did  not  send  fresh  scouts  in 
the  direction  of  Jamaica.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  Clinton  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

While  the  British  right  wing  was  gaining  this  vantage  ground.  General  Grant,  with  the 
left,  composed  of  two  brigades,  one  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  New  York  Loyalists  raised 
by  Try  on,  made  a  forward  movement  toward  Brooklyn,  along  the  coast  road,'  by  way  of 
Martense's  Lane — "  the  road  from  Flatbush  to  the  Red  Lion"  (4)  mentioned  by  Lord  Stir- 
ling. The  guard  at  the  lower  pass  (3)  gave  the  alarm,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ingb  Putnam  detached  Lord  Stirling,^  with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary-  ^ 
land  regiments,  commanded  by  Atlee,  Haslet,  and  Smallwood,  to  oppose  Grant.  ^^' 
The  militia  guard  at  Martense's  Lane  were  driven  back  by  Grant  to  the  hills  of  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  a  little  north  of  Sylvan  Water,  where  they  were  rallied  by  Parsons,  and  main* 
tained  a  conflict  until  the  arrival  of  Stirling*  at  daybreak,  with  fifteen  hundred  men.     Stir* 

'  New  Lots  village  is  about  a  mile  south  cf  the  rail- way  station  at  East  New  York,  upon  the  same  plain. 
The  morass  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge  (30  on  map,  page  806)  is  now  only  a  wet  swale,  with  a  small  slug- 
gish stream,  and  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  of  passage  of  former  days.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  in 
question  a  single  regiment  might  have  kept  the  whole  British  force  at  bay  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge. 

*  There  were  four  important  passes  through  the  hills  which  should  have  been  well  gnarded,  namely, 
at  Martense's  Lane  (3),  on  the  southern  border  of  Greenwood  Cemetery;  the  Flatbush  pass,  at  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  present  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  turnpike  and  the  Coney  Island  Plank  road ;  the  Bedford  pass, 
about  half  a  mile  northward  of  the  junction  of  the  Flatbush  and  Bedford  roads ;  and  the  Jamaica  pass,  a 
short  distance  from  East  New  York,  on  the  road  to  Williamsburgh,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens. 

At  East  New  York,  "  Howard's  half-way  house"  of  the  Revolution  is  yet  standing,  though  much  altered. 
William  Howard,  a  son  of  the  Whig  tavern-keeper,  is  yet  (1852)  living  there,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He 
told  me  that  he  remembers  well  seeing  the  British  approaching  from  New  Lots,  and  then  taking  his  fiMher 
a  prisoner  and  compelling  him  to  show  them  the  Jamaica  pass,  and  the  best  route  over  the  hills  east  of  it, 
to  the  open  country  toward  Brooklyn.     We  sat  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  bom  eighty-nine  years  before. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  road  along  the  verge  of  the  high  bank  from  Yellow  Hook  to 
Gowanus  did  not  exist.     The  "coast  road"  was  on  the  slopes  further  inland,  and  terminated  at  Mar 
tense's  Lane. 

*  Lord  Stirling  was  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  of  February,  1775,  when  this  same 
General  Grant  declared  in  debate  that  the  Americans  "could  not  fight,"  and  that  he  would  "undertake 
to  march  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other  with  five  thousand  men." — Duer's  Lift  of  Lord  Stir^ 
ling,  162;  Par.  Reg.,  i.,  135.' 

*  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1726.  His  father,  James 
Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  took  refuge  in  America  in  1716,  after  an  active  espousal  of  the 

28,  The  Narrows ;  29,  Vaodeventer't  Point ;  30,  Shoemftker*!  Bridge,  near  New  Loti.  Bennet'a  Cove  is  near  figare  4,  where,  it 
is  said,  three  thouaand  Britiah  troopa  leaded  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-tevcnth  of  Angnit,  the  day  of  the  battle,  a  a,  track 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Britiah  army,  nndcr  tiie  Immediate  command  of  General  Howe,  /rom  Flatlanda,  by  way  of  the  preaent 
Eait  New  York  (Howard'a  half-way  honae)  to  Bnwkiyn. 

White  in  poaaenion  of  New  York  and  riehiity,  the  Britiah  lo  itrengthened  Fort  Stirling,  on  Brooklyn  Heighti,  that  it  aaiumed 
the  character  of  a  regular  fortlfleatioB,  with  fonr  battiona,  dmilar  to  Fort  Oeerge^  in  New  York.  They  alto  caat  vp  a  line  of  Ibp 
treochme&ts  along  the  brow  of  the  hOl  from  the  Heights  to  the  present  Nary  Yard. 
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Sketch  of  Lord  Stirling. 


The  constraction  of 


ling  took  position  upon  the  slopes  a  little  northwest  of  "  Battle  Hill,"  in  Greenwood,  and 
Atlee  ambuscaded  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  Martense's  Lane,  near  the  Firemen's  Monu- 


cause  of  the  pretender,  in  the  rebellion  the  previous  year.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  David  Provoost. 
belter  known  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  as  "  Ready-money  Provoost."* 
Young  Alexander  joined  the  army  during  a  portion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  General  Shirley.  He  accompanied  that  officer  to  England  in  1755,  and  while  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  By  the  advice  of  many  of  them,  be  instU 
tared  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  to  which  his  father  was  heir  presumptive 
when  he^'left  Scotland.  Although  he  did  not  obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  the  title,  his  right  to  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded,  and  from  that  time  he  was  addressed  as  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1761,  and  soon  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston  (the  second  lord  of  the  manor),  a  sister 
of  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  and  built  a  fine  mansion  (yet  standing)  at  Baskenridge,  in  that 
stale.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New  Jersey  for  several  years.  In  1775,  the  Pro- 
vincial  Convention  of  New  Jersey  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  yf  militia,  and  in  March,  1776. 
the  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  commission  of  brigadier.  Lee  left  him  in  command  at  New  York 
in  April.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn  in  August,  and  in  February  ensuing  Congress 
appointed  him  a  major  general.  He  performed  varied  and  active  service  until  the  summer  of  1 78 1^  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,  his  head-quarters  at  Albany.  An  invasion  from 
Canada  was  then  expected.  Quite  a  large  British  force  ^  prevailed  above  the  Highlands.  We 
was  at  Ticonderoga  and  vicinity,  under  St.  Leger,  who  (XX^  have  already  met  detachments  in  the  vi- 
wa3  repulsed  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777,  and  much  alarm     iSff  ^^^^"^1  of  Johnstown  (see  p.  290,  vol.  i.J, 


i^^^^y^ty 


JC. 


and  witnessed,  their  reception  by  Col- 
onel Willett.  The  vigorous  and  effect- 
ive preparations  made  by  Lord  Stirling 
intimidated  St.  Leger,  and  he  returned 
to  Canada.  Late  in  the  autumn  Stir- 
ling took  the  chief  command  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  following  summer  he 
was  again  in  command  at  Albany,  with 
a  genera]  supervision  of  military  afiairs 
between  that  place  and  New  York. 
Among  other  orders  issued  by  him  at 


that  time  were  several  rp. 
specting  beacons  and  alarm 
posts.  From  one  of  them,  in 
possession  of  the  son  of  Col- 
onel Aaron  Burr,  I  copied  the 
annexed  sketch,  made  by  the 
pen  of  Lord  Stirling,  together 
with  the  full  order.f  Lord 
Stirling  died  at  Albany  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1783.  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  hi> 
age.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
at  different  periods  during  the 
war,  Lord  Stirling  had  under 
his  command  every  brigade 
of  the  American  army  except 


those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  youngest  daughter  married  Colonel  William  Duer,  and  became 
the  mother  of  WiJliam  A.  Duer,  late  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  Judge  John  Duer,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.t— See  Lift  of  Lord  Stirling,  by  his  grandson,  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D. 

*  Ho  acquired  this  title  because  he  won  riches  rapidly  by  the  illicit  trade  in  which  the  colonifts  were  tiien  engaced.  Bi« 
ramUy  vault  may  now  (1652)  be  aeen  a  few  rods  from  the  bank  of  the  East  River,  in  **  Jones's  Woods,"  between  Seventieth  ssii 
Seventy-first  Streets.    On  the  top  is  a  large  marble  slab,  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  his  son  David. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  ofUie  order:  "Each  of  the  beaccms  are  to  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  at  bottom,  fomteenfeei 
square,  to  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  about  ei^teen  or  twen^  feet  high,  and  then  to  tennlnate  about  six  feet  Bquare^  witb  ■ 
stout  sapling  in  the  center  of  about  thirty  feet  high  from  the  ground.  In  order  to  erect  them,  the  tMoer  who  oremes  tbe  ez- 
ucution  should  proceed  thus :  he  should  order  the  following  sized  logs  to  be  cut  as  near  the  place  as  possible :  twenty  logs  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  diameter ;  ten  logs  of  about  twelve  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  ten  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of 
about  nine  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  eight  feet  long ;  twenty  logs  of  about  seven  feet  long ;  twenty  logs  of  about  stz  foet  km|. 
He  should  then  sort  his  longest  logs  as  to  diameter,  and  place  the  four  longest  on  the  ground,  iMrallel  to  each  other,  and  d»8t 
three  feet  apart  from  each  other.  He  should  then  place  the  four  next  logs  in  size  across  these  at  right  angles,  and  so  proceed 
till  all  the  logs  of  fourteen  feet  be  placed.  Then  he  is  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner  with  logs  of  twelve  feet  long,  and  when  they 
are  all  placed,  with  those  of  a  lesser  size,  till  the  whole  are  placed,  taking  care,  as  he  goes  on,  to  fill  the  vacancies  between  the  lof* 
with  old  dry  split  wood  or  useless  dry  rails  and  brush,  not  too  close,  and  leaving  the  fifth  tier  open  for  firing  and  air.  In  die 
Iieginning  of  his  work,  to  place  a  good  stout  sapling  in  the  center,  with  part  of  its  top  left,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  tlir 
whole  work.  The  figure  of  the  beacon  will  appear  thus.  [The  skctoh  above  given.]  The  two  upper  rows  of  logs  should  be 
fastened  in  their  places  with  good  strong  wooden  plugs  or  trunncls."  These  beacons  were  erected  upon  hilla  from  the  HodMii 
Highlands  through  New  Jersey  by  way  of  Morrlstown,  Pluckemln,  and  Ij^ddlebrook,  and  upon  the  Neveraink  Hills  at  Ssntir 
Hook.  They  were  to  bo  used  as  signals  denoting  the  approach  of  the  en^my,  for  the  assembling  of  the  militia  at  certain  pointi, 
and  to  direct  the  movements  of  certain  Continental  battalions. 

1 1  have  before  me  an  old  manuscript  schedule  of  Lord  Stirling's  wardrobe,  in  which  the  material  and  color  of  each  article 
id  given.  I  print  the  number  as  a  curious  example  of  the  per^nal  provisions  of  a  gentleman  of  his  class  at  that  time,  oamelj : 
TlUrty-one  coats,  fil\y -eight  vests,  forty-three  pairs  of  breeches,  six  powdering  gowns  (used  when  powdering  the  hair),  two  pain 
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ment,  to  atUck  Grant  on  his  approach.  Thia  tvaa  done,  anil  after  two  or  three  round* 
Atlea  fell  back  to  the  left  of  Stirling,  on  the  top  of  the 
hillt.  At  this  mooient  Kichline  and  hie  riflemen,  De 
Haas  and  hia  battalion,  and  Captain  Carpenter,  with  two 
field-pieeea,  arrived.  Grant  advanced  and  took  poat  in 
on  orchard,'  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Stir- 
ting,  and  a  tevmt  ikirmiah  ensued.  Grant  had  al*o  two 
field-piece*,  but  neither  party  made  much  uae  of  their 
oannona.  In  that  poiition  the  belligerent!  remained, 
without  severe  fighting,  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,' when  events  on  the  left  wing  of  the  American 
army  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  afiiiiri. 

While  Grant  and  Stirling  wore  thus  engaged,  De  Haii- 
ter  snd  his  Hestians  moved  from  Flatbuih,  and  cann 
aded  the  work*  at  the  Flatbush  pan,  where  Sullivan  was  y 
in  command  with  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Williams  and 
Miles.     In  the  mean  while,  Clinton  had  descended  from  the  wooded  hill*  and  attacked  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Americans  on  the  plain  at  Bedford.     The  firing  was  understood  by  De 

Heister,  who  immediately  or- 
dered Count  Donop  to  storm 
the  redoubt  at  the  pats,  while 
he  pressed  forward  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Hessians. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued,'  when  Sullivan,  per- 
ceiving the  peril  of  his  little 
army  (for  Clinton  waa  rapidly 
gaining  his  rear),  ordered  ii 
retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn. The  opportunity  wan 
gone,  and  on  descending  the 
rough  slope  from  Mount  Pros- 
pect, they  were  met  by  Clin- 
in'«  light  infantry  and  dragoons, 
vho  drove  them  back  in  confu- 
ion  upon  the  Heuian  bayonets 
iullivan  and  his  ensnared  soldiers 
)ught  desperately,  hand  to  hand, 
rith  the  foe,  while  driven  back- 
rward  between  the  full  ranks  of 
ita.  Many  broke  through  the 
ice  of  bayonets  and  sabers,  an<l 

'  A  few  trees  of  this  orchard  jet  remain  in  the  wwlhwest  part  at  Grtenwood  Cemeiery. 

*  During  ihe  morning  the  Rotbutli  frigsls  approaobed  Red  Hook  and  canoonuled  (he  battery  then.-. 
This,  like  the  movement  of  Grant,  was  intended  to  divert  the  Americana  Trom  ihe  operations  t^  Clinton  mi 
their  left. 

>  The  Henians  fonght  with  deaperation,  and  gave  no  quarter.  Thej  had  been  told  that  the  Anwrican'- 
would  not  anfier  one  of  ihem  tn  live,  and  their  Kntiment  was  total  eileriDiaatlod.  "  Our  Heaaiana  and  uur 
brave  Higblwidera  gave  no  quarter,"  wrote  an  oflioer  of  the  Tlat,  "  and  it  waa  a  Bne  ught  to  tec  with 
what  alacrity  they  dispatched  the  rebels  with  their  bayonets,  afler  we  bad  inrronuded  Ibem  ao  they  couM 
not  resist." — See  OnderdoDk's  Rnolatumary  Inndmt$,  ii.,  I3S. 
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I  nlgbl-cap«,  Ave  psln  ot 
Ff  F 
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BUtls  beovno  StlrUug  uid  CornwilUi.  Retml  Krom  the  Gonogi,  Vttttt  Bd  CifiBin  of  HtllDt. 

escaped  to  Fort  Putnam,*  while  their  tees  forluoBte  corapanioDS  died  upon  the  Geld  or  wen 
made  prisoners.  Among  the  latler  were  General  Sullivaii  and  several  ■ubordinate  offieen. 
Those  who  escaped  were  ToUowed  up  to  the  verge  of  the  American  lines,  and  the  parvaio; 
grenadiers  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  storming  Fort  Futnam.  An  easy  Tictorj 
would  doubllesB  have  been  the  result. 

Stirling  was  not  aware  of  the  ditaiters  on  the  led  nntil  Comwallis  had  maicbed  down 
the  Port  or  Mill  road  (9),  took  position  near  the  ancient  dwelling 
known  at  "  the  Cortelyou  House,"  near  Giowanut,  and  fired  tvn 
guns  as  a  signal  for  Grant  to  press  forward.     That  officer  iminedi- 
ately  attacked  the  Americans,  and  in  the  engagement  Colonel  Atlce 
was  made  a  prisoner.     Hemmed  in  by  the  foe,  Stirling  saw  no  op- 
portunity for  escape  except  across  the  Gowanus  Creek,  at  the  dim 
of  the  "  Yellow  Mill,"  and  other  places  below  Brower'i  Mill.     To 
effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Corawallis,  and  while  a  few — 
comTCLvcci  Uouu.i      ^  forlorn  hope — should  keep  him  at  bay,  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans might  escape.      No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  tide  was  riiiiu. 
<nd  sunn  the  creek  would  be  impassable.     Chang- 
iug  hiB  fionv,  and  leaving  his  main  body  in  conflict 
with  Grant,  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of 
Smatlwood's  battalion,  commanded  by  Major  (aft- 
erward General)  Gist,  fell  upon  Cornwallis,  and 
blood  flowed  freely.     For  twenty  minutes  the  con- 
flict was  terrible.     Stirling  endeavored  to  drive 
the  earl  up  the  Port  road,  get  belweea  him  and 
Fort  Box,  and  tinder  cover  of   its  guns  escape 

across   Brewer's  dam.     He  was  successful,  but  bm™,-.  Hxu..' 

while  with  his  handful  of  brave  young  men  he  was  keeping  the  invader  in  check,  a  large 
part  of  his  companions  in  arms,  consisting  now  chiefly  of  Haslet's  Delawares  and  a  part  ol 
Smallwood's  Marylanders,  reached  the  creek.  Some  passed  it  in  safely,  but  many  wnk 
into  silence  in  the  deep  mud  on  ita  margin  or  beneath  its  turbid  waters.  Stirling  wu 
obliged  to  yield  when  despoiled  of  nearly  all  of  his  brave  men.*  He  became  a.  prisoaer, 
and  was  seat  immediately  on  board  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship.  Thus  ended  (be 
battle,  when  the  sun  was  at  meridian  ;  when  it  disappeared  behind  the  low  hills  of  New 
Jersey,  one  third  of  the  five  tbousaad  patriots  who  had  contended  for  victory  were  lost  to 
their  country — dead,  wounded,  or  priaoners.'     Soon  many  of  the  latter  were  festering  with 

'  The  most  sanguinary  conflict  occnrred  aAer  the  Amertcsus  had  lei^  the  Flalbush  pass,  and  aitenipceil 
to  retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  The  place  of  severest  contest,  and  where  Sullinm  and  his  men  were 
made  prisoners,  wax  upon  the  slope  between  the  Flntbiuh  Avenue  atMl  ihe  Long  Island  raiUwaj,  belvcen 
Bed  lord  and  Brooklyn,  near  "  Baker's  Tavern"  (IT),  at  a  little  east  of  the  junction  oftbaae  aveoiies.  Tb< 
preceding  map,  oompiled  IhMii  those  of  the  English  engineers  for  Marshall's  Lift  of  WaihinglotL,  will  u- 
sist  the  reader  in  obtaining  a  proper  nnderslandini;  o!  the  movements  of  the  tno  armies. 
'  '  This  boose,  built  of  stone,  with  a  brick  gable  froin  eaves  to  peak,  is  yel  (1852)  standing  upon  the  eul- 
ern  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Brooklyn  ti  Gowanus.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Vechte  in  1699,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  houses  erected  between  Brooklyn  and  New  Ulrecht. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  old  mill  of  the  ReToiution,  as  it  appeared  when  1  made  the  sketch  in  18S0,  belon 
it  was  destcnyed.  The  view  is  from  Ihe  west  side  of  Gowanos  Creek,  looking  sontheasl.  In  the  eltrtme 
distance  is  leeo  the  "  Yellow  Mill"  between  which  and  the  one  in  the  roregiound  so  maaj  of  the  psRiou 
perished. 

*  Smallwood's  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  most  respectabis  and  in- 
Ruenlial  families  in  Maryland.  Two  hundred  and  fiftj-oias  of  ibem  perished  in  this  coolSict  with  Corn- 
wallis's  grenadiers  near  the  "Cortelyou  House." 

>  Dispatches  of  Washington  and  General  Howe ;  Letter  of  R.  H,  Harrison,  quoted  by  Sparks,  ITuImj- 
loti-i  Wrilingi,  iv.,5i3;  Leltenof  Haslet  and  Sullivan,  U.,  516,  517  ;  Daer'i  Li/i  of  Lord  SlirUng,  161; 
Lift  and  Cornipondnct  o/  PraMmt  Ried,  i.,  218-224  ;  Gordon,  ii.,  96-101  ;  Manhall,  i-,  87-91 ;  Stfd- 
man,  i.,  191-196;  Onderdonk,  ii.,  127-131.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not  precisely  known.  Ho" 
estimated  it  at  3300  ;  it  probably  did  not  exceed  1650,  of  whom  about  1  lOQ  were  made  prisooera.  Hon 
iMted  his  own  Ion  at  367  killed,  woonded,  and  made  prisoners. 
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Caplon^  TrMdoea^  ud  Deuh  of  Oensnl  WoodhuU.  Frepiratlau  ID  BertBgetbe  Workiu  BnwUjn. 

diaeaae  in  the  loathBome  priaona  in  New  York,  ot  in  the  more  loathsome  prlsoa-ihipi  at  the 
Wallabout.'  Genera.1  Wooilhull  was  made  a  prisoner  mt  Jamaica  the  next  day.'  and  at 
the  close  of  Bummer  no  maa  wu  in  arms  against  the  crown  in  Kings,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
raond  counties. 

The  VLcton  encamped  in  front  of  tha  patriot  liaes,  and  reposed  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth, »  when  they  broke  ground  wiihia  six  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Putnam, 
cast  up  a  redoubt  (18),  and  cannoDaded  the  American  works.  Washington  was 
there,  and  joyfully  perceived  the  design  of  Howe  to  commeooe  regular  approaches  instead 
of  rapid  assaults.     This  fact  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  gloora.     The 

'  An  Bccoonl  of  the  New  York  prisons  and  prison-ships  may  be  found  in  Ihe  Buppleraenl  lo  ibis  work, 

*  Nalbaniel  Wooilhull  was  bocn  at  MoHtic,  Long  Ulanil,  December  30,  1 722.    Agriculture  was  the  chier 

poreuit  o(  bia  life.     He  was  a  major,  onder  Abercrombie,  in  ihe  attack  upon  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderogs, 

aoij  al'terwarj  BCcomponied  Brailatreet  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

Hs  was  a  culonel,  untler  Amhent,  in  1760.  and  at  Ihe  clcse 
^^  of  the  campaign  be  returned  home  and  married  Ruth  Floyd. 
''.  He  espoused  the  popular  side  in  the  Stamp  Act  movements,  and, 

poesessing  the  esteem  of  tbe  people,  he  was  elected,  with  Will- 
iam Nicoll,  a  representative  oT  Suffolk  county,  in  the  Colonial  Anembly  in  1769.  He  represented  SaOblk 
in  Uie  Qrat  Provincial  Congresa  in  1T7S,  and  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  was  appoinled  a 
brigadier  of  militia  in  August  of  that  year,  and  in  July,  1776,  he  was  summoned  borne 
to  embody  tbe  militia  of  Sullblk  and  Queens,  to  assist  in  repelling  invasion.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  service  when  be  was  roaito  a  prisoner,*  cruelly  wounded  by  a  British  olfi- 
oet,  and  died  of  his  injoriea  three  weeks  aftervrard,Bl  New  Utrecht.  His  wife,  who  was 
with  him  in  bis  last  momenta,  cooveyed  his  body  to  Mastic,  and  there,  in  a  secluded  Tsm- 
ily  cemetery,  a  abort  diataace  from  his  residence,  his  remains  rest.  A  marble  slab  marki. 
bis  grave,  and  bears  Ihe  following  inscription  :  "  In  memory  of  General  Nathaiiiil 
WoooauLL.,  who,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1776,  in 
the  Hlly-fourth  year  of  hia  age ;  regretted  by  all  who  knew  how  to  value  his  many  i 
vate  virtues,  and  tbal  pure  leal  for  the  rights  of  his  country  lo  which  he  perished  a  vie-  WoonHLu.'!  Uuva. 
tim."  The  mansion  of  General  Woodbull  was  burned  in  17S3,  and  in  17S4,  tbe  present  dwelling  on  Ihe 
bomeitead  farm  was  ereeted  near  ihe  spot.  It  is  now  (IS52J  owned  by  Henry  NicoU,  Esq.,  a  great- 
grandson  ofOeneral  Wtwdhull. 

parlurni  Ihs  libon  ualpicd  him.  Oeaeni  Woodbull  (Udell  Id  muj  old  sccoiinti)  did  mt  pw1lcl|iale  la  tha  bank  on  lbs 
IwsBly^aTanlh  of  AugaaL  He  nude  bU  head  quineri  iL  Jtmiuct,  uid  wilh  hli  loadeqiuls  force  be  Koiind  dw  cooatij  tar 
inUei  iroDiid.  wucbtng  Ihn  mOTemeBli  of  the  cnemj,  uid  drlTliig  \ugB  uiunbcn  at  cattle  lo  Ucmpiteiil  pliint.  1Vbaa  be 
pereslndthe  poalthm  of  CUnloD,  bht  the  Juailca  psMon  tbe  mamlpg  af  the  twtwj.seTecth.  be  Hnt  urgnnt  meutges  to  tbe 
.  "oQg„„  uking  lor  r»4n]c)rceiiKiit(.  It  wu  ddw  tc»  laic,  fbr  tbe  ro^nicnti  of  Smith  and  RemiaB.  of  Kings  and 
illea.  could  BDt  be  spared  from  the  Unci  at  Braaklja,  With  *  ■oldier'i  ImpatleDce  be  wu  abllgu)  lo  Ualcn  to  the 
•oldler'i  itricldiMlplliie  he  would  not  moie  witfaautorden.  Whsn  apprlmd  of  Ihe  dliulErs 
dsf,  he  ordered  bla  little  badd  to  itL  bech  four  miles  bejond  JamaJca,  on  the  momhjf  of  the 

IK.  to  Join  hIa  loldlen.  and  while  taking  rvfUgD  from  a  thnnder-alorm  Id  the  Ian  of  locnaae  Cai- 
ro mllei  eaat  of  Jamaica  Tillage,  ha  was  mado  ■  prlsoDer  bj  a  partj  of  Bridah.  m>der  Csp- 
un«  Balrd  Iwbom  we  met  at  Saianiiah,  page  TS),  piloted  bj  some  Torica,    Tradition  aairi 
that  Balrd  ordered  Woodhull  to  about  "Ood  aire  tbe  King  I'  and  bi'canse  Inatcad  he  cried  "Ood 
HIS  oa  all  I"  be  imace  Um  with  bla  brudaword,  aad  would  bava  Ulled  bin  on  tbe  tpot,  If  Major 
[lolaiicej,  wbs  BCCDOpanifHl  Biird.  had  not  Interfered.    The  blew  badlj  wouoded  the  head  of  tbe 
geiMnil.  and  mangled  hia  lelt  *nn  tbe  whole  length.    He  and  bla  companlona  were  taken  to  Jamaica, 
eonllned  unlU  the  next  morning  Id  Ihe  EhTub^Ierlan  Rona  chnrcb  (which  itood  in  Ihe  middle  of  tbe 
preeeni  Fnlton  Street,  at  Ihe  bead  of  Uojon  Hall  airwL    It  wH  denoUabed  In  1639),  Iben  lakrD  to 
the  BrIItab  camp  al  Bnwblrii,  and  conreved  la  a  kialbaoma  cattle  trsospon  la  Qraveaeod  Baj.    4 
.   bunuDe  Bri  tub  officer  procured  bia  remora]  to  a  home  In  Ihe  tUI^  of  New  tltrecbl,  where  his  arm 
Ibow.    WoodhuU  KOI  for  hia  wife,  with  a  rcqueal  that  the  abouU  brlns  whh  h>r  all  Ihr  monry  la  her 
oaldbortow.    Thia  wu  distributed  among  blifellow-prli. 
lis  wife  irrlied  In  tbne  to  attend  him  In  bli  laat  momcou,  for  the  unikill. 
latioa.  and  be  died  In  the  flftj  funrth  jear  of 

I  am  tadeblrd  to  Mr.  Onderdonk  for  tba  akatch  of  the  old  Jamaica  church. 
With  him  I  Tlslicd  New  Uuecbt  (1830)  to  make  a  drawing  of  Ihe  bouaa  wberetii 
Oeneral  WoodhuU  died.    It  bad  Juat  been  demoliabed.  and  a  modem  bouH  placed     j 
on  Ita  aile  bj  Ihe  owner.  Mr.  Bannt  WjckoS.    To  the  palrlotlim  and  ardiUc  ikll)     M 
ofMlaa  C.  Lot^llvlDg  near.  I  am  Indebted  for  Ihe  aketchotthal  Generated  cdiGee,     ^ 
pnibablj  tbe  first  houae  arecled  in  thai  town.     It  wu  of  aCaoe.  coferad  with  red 

diss,  and  inawared  fl»  desciipllDi]  at  ■  dwelllDg  arreted  In  1GS§.  by  Da  Blllc  tbe  ... 

atutiHT  general  of  Ihe  prorince.-Sse  Doc  HiM.  of  Urm  York.  1. 634.    Tbe  Hew        Uoitib  ih  wiiicu  WoonintJ.  uiD. 
DDeehl  chareh.  which  stood  near,  wai  of  octagon  form  like  one  at  Jamaica.     Tha  weatbar^nck  (rem  Its  steeple  now  gmcs* 
Ihe  bam  of  Mr.  Lad.  and  the  gUldara  Iromlhii  pulpit  aoundiBg-board  la  pcrebed  upon  -be  roof  of  his  well. 
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Situation  of  the  Two  Armiea.  Cooncil  of  War.  Retreat  ctf  ttie  AxaerieanM  to  New  Tork. 

chief  had  crossed  from  New  York  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  witnessed  the  destructioa 
of  some  of  his  ftnest  troops,  without  ability  to  send  them  aid  except  at  the  peril  of  the  safety 
of  the  camp  or  of  the  city,  and  his  whoie  army.  Ignorant  of  his  real  strength,  Howe  dared 
not  attempt  an  assault,  and  Washington  had  time  to  conceive  and  execute  measurefl  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops, 
a  Aajniit.        ^^^  moming  of  the  twenty -eighth^  dawned  drearily.     Heavy  masses  of  vapor 

1776.  rolled  up  from  the  sea,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  British  cannonade  commenced, 
a  fine  mist  was  falling.  Although  half  dead  with  fatigue,  the  Americans  had  slumbered 
little,  for  it  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxiety  to  them.  At  five  in  the  morning.  General  Mif- 
flin, who  had  come  down  from  King's  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington  with  the  Foments  of 
Shee,  Magaw,  and  Glover,  a  thousand  strong,  in  obedience  to  an  order  sent  the  day  before, 
crossed  the  East  River,  and  took  post  at  the  Wallabout.  The  outposts  of  the  patriots  were 
immediately  strengthened,  and  during  the  rainy  day  which  succeeded  there  were  frequent 
skirmishes.  Rain  fell  copiously  during  the  afternoon,  and  that  night  the  Americans,  pos- 
sessing neither  tents  nor  barracks,  sufiered  dreadfully.  A  heavy  fog  fell  upon  the  hostile 
camps  at  midnight,  and  all  the  next  dayb  it  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  over  that 

"^  '  sanguinary  battle-field.  Toward  evening,  while  Adjutant-general  Reed,  accompa- 
nied by  MifHin  and  Colonel  Grayson,  were  reconnoitering  near  Red  Hook,  a  light  breeze 
arose  and  gently  lifted  the  fog  from  Staten  Island.  There  they  beheld  the  British  fleet 
lying  within  the  Narrows,  and  boats  passing  rapidly  from  ship  to  ship,  in  evident  prepara- 
tion for  a  movement  toward  the  city.  Reed  hastened  to  the  camp  with  the  information, 
and  at  five  o'clock  that  evening  the  commander-in-chief  held  a  council  of  war.'  An  evac- 
uation of  Long  Island,  and  a  retreat  to  New  York,  was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  coun- 
cil. Colonel  Glover,  whose  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  sailors  and  fishermen  from 
Marblehead  and  vicinity,*  was  ordered  to  collect  and  man  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  Gen- 
eral M'Dougal  was  directed  to  superintend  the  embarkation.  The  fog  still  rested  heavily 
upon  the  island,  the  harbor,  and  the  adjacent  city,  like  a  shield  of  the  Almighty  to  cover 
the  patriots  from  the  peril  of  discovery.  Although  lying  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  American  lines,  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  movement.' 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  patriot  regiments  were  silently  paraded,  the  soldiers 
ignorant  of  the  intent ;  but,  owing  to  delay  on  account  of  unfavorable  wind,  and  some  con- 
fusion in  orders,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the  embarkation  commenced  at  the  Ferry  Stairs, 
foot  of  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  For  six  hours  those  fishermen-soldiers  plied  their  muffled 
oars ;  and  boat  after  boat,  filled  with  the  champions  of  freedom,  topched  at  the  various 
wharves  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Whitehall,  and  led  their  precious  burdens.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  nine  thousand  men,  with  their  baggage  and  munitions,  except  heavy  artillery,  had 
crossed.  Mifllin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalions  and  the  remains  of  the  regiments  of 
Small  wood  and  Haslet,  formed  the  covering  party,  and  Washington  and  his  stafi^  who  had 
been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until  the  last  company  had  embarked.*     At  dawn 

*  The  council  was  held  in  the  stone  Dutch  church  (20),  which  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Ful- 
ton and  Flatbush  Avenues.  This  church  was  designated  in  the  order  for  the  evening  as  an  alarm  post 
during  the  night,  where  they  might  rendezvous,  in  the  event  of  the  movement  being  discovered  by  the 
British.  The  officers  present  at  the  council  were  Washington,  Putnam,  Spencer,  Miffiin,  M'Dougal,  Par- 
sons, John  Morin  Scott,  Wadsworth,  and  Fellows. — See  Li/e,  &c.,  of  President  Reed,  i.,  417. 

*  The  uniform  of  these  men,  until  they  were  attached  to  the  Continental  line,  consisted  of  blue  round 
jackets  and  trowsers,  trimmed  with  leather  buttons.     They  were  about  five  hundred  in  number. 

'  A  late  English  author  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  general  on  this  occasion.  He 
says,  his  troops  *^  kept  digging  their  trenches  on  one  side,  while  Washington  was  smuggling  his  forces  ooi 

oil  the  other,  and  ferrying  them  over  the  East  River  to  the  city  of  New  York The  high-feeding  En- 

glish  general  slept  on,  and  his  brother  the  admiral  (Lord  Howe),  though  not  so  apt  to  doze,  did  not  more 
a  single  ship  or  boat,  and  was  to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on." — Pict.  Hisi.  of  tht 
J^fig^  of  Oeorge  the  Tkirdj  i.,  273.  Notwithstanding  his  want  of  energy  on  this  occasion,  General  Howe 
received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  his  king  for  this  victory.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Knrp- 
hausen,  Clinton,  and  Robertson,  in  November,  1776. 

*  In  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washmgton  said  that  he  had  scarcely  been  out  of  tbf 
lines  from  the  twenty-seventh  till  the  morning  of  the  evacuation,  and  forty-eight  hours  preceding  that  ha<l 
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the  fog  Jiflad  from  the  city,  but  Kinained  dark  and  dreary  upon  the  deserted  camp  and  the 
serried  ranka  of  the  foe,  uotit  the  la^t  boat  lel\  the  Long  Iiland  shore.  Surely,  if  » the  atari 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  the  wiogs  of  the  Cherubim 
of  Mercy  and  Hope  were  over  the  Antericans  on  this  occaiioa. 

Intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  half  past  four 
in  the  morning.  Cautiously  Captain  Montressor  and  a  small  party  climbed  the  embank- 
menla  of  Fort  Putnam  and  were  certified  of  the  fact.'  It  was  too  late  for  successful  pur- 
suit, for  when  battalion  after  battalion  were  called  to  arms,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  sped 
toward  the  East  River,  the  last  boat  was  beyond  pistol  shot ;  and  as  the  fog  rolled  away 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  the  scene,  the  Union  flag  was  waving  over  the  motley  host  of 
Continentals  and  militia  marching  toward  the  hills  of  Rntgers'  farm,  beyond  the  present 
Catharine  Street.*  Howe  was  greatly  mortiGed  by  the  event,  for  he  felt  certain  that  his 
prey  could  not  escape  his  meshes. 

Although  the  American  army  was  safe  in  New  York,  yet  sectional  feelings,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, general  insubordination  of  inferior  officers  and  men,  and  prevailing  immorality,  ap- 
peared ominous  of  great  evils.  Never  wa«  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded 
with  doubts  than  when  he  wrote  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  the  month  of 
September."  Those  dispatches  and  the  known  perils  which  menaced  the  eSbrt  fo' 
independence  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  army.' 

On  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  American  works, 
and,  leaving  some  English  and  Hessian  troops  to  garrison  them,  Howe  posted  the  remainder 
of  his  army  at  Bushwick,  Newtown,  Hell  Gate,  and  Flushing. 
Howe  made  his  head-quarters  at  a  house  in  Newtown  (yet  stand- 
ing), now  the  property  of  Augustus  Bretonnier,  and  there,  on  the 
third  of  September,  he  wrote  hit  dispatch,  concerning  the  battle,  to 
kAugut,  *^^  British  ministry.  On  the  thirtieth,''  Admiral  Howe 
me.  lailed  up  the  bay  with  his  fleet  and  anchored  near  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  within  oannon-ibot  of  the  city.  During  the  night 
afler  the  battle,  a  forty-gun  ship  had  passed  the  batteries  and  an-  uon'a  udurm. 

ehored  in  Turtle  Bay,  somewhat  damaged  by  round  ahot  from  Burnt 

Milt  or  Stuyvesant's  Point,  the  site  of  the  Novelty  Iron-works.*  Other  vessels  went  around 
Long  Island,  and  passed  into  the  East  River  from  the  Sound,  and  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber the  whole  British  land  force  was  upon  Long  Island,  except  four  thousand  men  lef\  upon 
Staten  Island  to  awe  the  patriots  of  New  Jersey.  A  blow  was  evidently  in  preparation  fw 
the  republican  army  in  the  oily.  Perceiving  it,  Washington  made  arrangements  for  evac- 
uating New  York,  if  necessary.* 

hardly  been  off  bis  horse  and  never  closed  his  eyes.  Tet  a  popalar  English  author  of  our  day  (see  Firl. 
Hill,  of  tht  Rtign  of  Gtergt  till  Third,  i.,  273)  mendacioiisly  says,  "  Waihinglon  kept  hii  person  safe  in 
New  York." 

'  Ooderdonk  (ii.,  131)  says  that  a  Mrs.  Rapelye,  living  near  Ihs  ferry,  sent  her  aemuit  to  infonn  the 
British  of  the  retreat.  The  negio  was  arrBSIed  bj  a  Hessiau  guard,  vho  could  not  undentBiid  a  word 
(hat  he  nttared.  He  was  detained  until  rourning,  vhen  be  was  taken  to  head-qaarters,  and  revealed  the 
secret,  but  too  late. 

'  A  cannonade  was  opened  npun  the  pursuers  fTom  Waterbeiy't  battery,  where  CHtharine  Market  bow 

*  See  page  225.  In  his  letter  of  the  second  «f  September,  Wubington  evidently  foresaw  hii  inability 
to  retain  hi*  position  in  the  oily  of  New  York.  He  asked  the  question,  "  If  we  shoold  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  town,  ought  it  to  stand  as  \nnler  quarters  far  the  enemy?"  and  added,  "If  Congress,  therefore, 
should  resolve  upon  the  destruction  of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  a  profDond  secret,  as  a  knowledge  of  it 
will  make  a  cnpilal  change  in  Iheir  plans."  General  Greene  and  other  militaiy  men,  and  John  Jay  iml 
several  leading  civilians,  were  in  favor  of  destroying;  New  York.  But  Congress,  by  resoluliou  of  the  third 
of  September,  ordered  otherwise,  because  they  hoped  to  regain  it  if  it  should  be  lost. — See  Journal,  ii.,  321 , 

<  Washinuton  seat  Major  Crane  of  Ihe  artillery  to  annoy  her.  Wilh  tvo  guns,  Dpon  the  high  bank  el 
Forty-sixth  Street,  he  oannonaded  her  until  the  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  lu  the  obannel  east  of  Blaok- 
wetl's  Island. 

*  On  the  approach  of  Ihe  fleet,  the  little  garrison  on  Governor's  Island  and  at  Red  Hook  withdrew  to 
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Hmn'i  pnpaiUtsa  for  sConfereDce.        HsMio;  irlih  ■  CDiuinllue  of  Congnu.       Buhnell'i  "UuiDC  T^a^tlc'  orTorpgda, 

Lord  Howe  now  oflered  the  olive-branch  as  &  cammissioner  to  treat  for  p«ace,  not  doubt- 
ipg  the  result  of  the  late  battle  to  be  favorable  to  lac- 
ceu.  General  Sullivau  and  Lord  Stirling  were  both 
piisonen  on  board  his  Hag-ship,  the  Eagle.  The  foimei 
was  paroled,'  and  sent  with  a  verbal  meaaage  from 
Howe  to  the  Continental  Congress,  proposing  art  inlbnnal 
confereaoe  with  persons  whom  that  body  might  appoint. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Lord  Howe  posaetaed  more 
ample  powers  than  Parliament  expressed  in  hia  appoint- 
ment, CongreH  consented  to  a  conference,  after  debating 
the  subject  lour  days.  A  commiliee,  composed  of  three 
members  of  that  body,  was  appointed,  and  the  .0,^  ^ 
LwnHowa.  conference  was  held*  at  the  house  of  Captain        ms  ' 

Uillop,  formerly  of  the  British  navy,  situated  upon  the  high  shore  of  Slaten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy.*     The  event  was  barren  of  expected  fruit,  yet  it  convinced  the  Americaiii 

New  York.  One  man  at  Goveraor'a  Itluid  tost  an  arm  by  a  hall  from  a  Britisb  «hip,Jiui  as  be  waa  em- 
barking.* 

'  Soth  offioers  were  ezcbanged  loon  afterwartl,  Sullivan  Tor  General  Prescott,  captured  nine  mouths  be- 
fore (see  vol.  i.,  page  lSlj,and  Lord  Stirling  for  Governor  Brown,  of  Frovidenne  Island,  who  had  been  cap- 
tiitad  by  Coniraodora  Hopkins.      Lord  Siirling  was  oichanged  within  a  month  after  be  was  made  priaoner. 

'  Tbe  Qommitlee  oonsisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jabn  Adams,  and  Edward  Bulled)^.  When  the; 
reacbed  Perth  Amboy,  tbey  fouDd  Ihe  barge  of  Lord  Howe  in  waiting  for  them,  wilh  a  British  officer  who 
was  left  as  a  hostage.  The  meeting  was  friendly,  and  Lord  Howe,  who  was  persrauUly  acquainted  with 
Franklin,  freely  expressed  to  that  statesman  bis  abhorrence  of  tbe  war,  and  bts  sincere  personal  desire  for 
peaoe.t  Tbe  whole  interview  was  distinguished  by  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Howe  infonned  the  com- 
mittee that  he  would  not  reeogniie  them  as  members  of  Congress,  but  as  private  gentlemen,  end  Ibal  the 
independenoe  of  the  colonies  ooald  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  Thej  lold  him  he  might  coll  than 
what  he  pleased,  they  were  nevertbeless  representatives  of  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  would  enter- 
tain no  proposition  which  did  not  recognize  the  independenre  of  the  colonies.  Tbe  gulf  between  them  was 
evidently  impassable,  and  the  conference  was  soon  lermianted,  fur  Howe  had  nothing  acceptable  to  offer. 
He  expressed  his  regret  becnnse  of  his  obligation  now  to  proeecute  the  war.     Franblia  assured  him  thai 

*  It  WBS  Ivhila  tba  EigU  Isld  nasr  Governor'!  Iiluiil  thit  ta  sttompt  wu  maJe  ta  deitroj  ber  bj  mn  "int^nul  DudiBS,* 
ca!M  ■  ■■Hirbie  Tortle.'  IsToited  by  s  mccbiDic  of  SiytirDoli.  Cagnscliciil,  iiain«l  BlubiMll.    WuhlBpaD  spproTed  of  tbe 
'      '  hD,  snd  da«li«d  Geocnl  Psnou  to  sekect  s  comp«teDl  man  to  sttempt  the  bBiaxiloiu  ecLerprlie^    Tlie 
IS  to  coutsin  4  IJrlog  mu,  KSd  to  ba  aurlgiued  it  wiH  under  water-    A  mull  maguina  of  niK 
secured  to  s  iblp'i  tfoltom,  eou' ' '        ---■-*  ---—  -     "-■ 

■  clock-work  waa  luSclentlT  >l< 

]  1  ihip'i  boucm.  Oeneral  PirKini  Klected  a  daring  youog  man,  nameil  Ezra  L«e.  Ha  nilcT- 
mlilnigbt  SD  the  ilalh  of  Saptcmbrr.  Waahlogtoo  sad  1  l«w  oS«ra  wairlKd  asKlDiadT  BalB 
oawnior  srviuEi.  oni  ue  csim  vati-ra  of  Ibe  bmj  vera  narufflfld,  audit  wai  bellaTed  thai  tba  joongmu  had  perlahed.  Jail 
St  daws  soma  bargei  were  Been  putting  ofT  from  Govemor's  Island  toward  so  object  ncv  tbe  KtgU.  and  suddenlj  to  torn  and 
puU  for  ahon  Id  a  faw  maiuanli  a  column  of  water  aacesded  a  few  jardt  from  Ae  E^U.  the  cabla  of  the  BrUlati  shlpa 
wore  Ivtantlj  cut,  aod  Lbej  went  down  [he  Baj  with  (he  ebbing  tide.  In  great  confusloD.  Lee  had  been  under  the  K^U  two 
hourly  tTTinf  tn  rain  to  penctratf  the  thick  copper  gd  ber  bottom-  He  could  hear  Ibe  aeudoela  abi>vc>  and  wbeo  \hty  ffh  (he 
shock  of  hia  "  Turtle"  striking  sgainit  the  bottom,  ihcy  eapreaaed  a  belief  tbai  a  floating  log  bsd  paaaed  by.  He  Tit^ied  other 
ships,  but  their  ihea^log  wu  loo  thick  to  gl'e  him  luccaM.  He  came  u  Ibe  aurfice  u  dawg.  bat.  attracting  ihe  stteinioD  of 
the  bsTfemen  st  UOTemor'i  laland.  be  deacended.  and  made  for  WbllehslI  agslnit  a  (Bong  current.  Ue  cskb  up  onl  of  ~— Ji 
of  muaket  ahot,  waa  ufelj  Landed,  and  received  the  cougntuladma  oftbe  ccanmauder-iB-chlef  sad  his  oOeera.  Yoaitig  Lee  waa 
aflcrward  eaiplajed  by  WsiblD^too  io  aecTct  aervice.  and  waa  Lo  the  battJea  at  Trentoa,  Brsadjwiae,  sad  MoWDOuth.  He  dkd 
at  Lyice.  Connecticut  DO  the  twentj-nlolh  of  OcBber,  ISai,  aged  aeienljlwo  years. 

I  HicHui>.?:arl  Howe,  wsi  born  in  1T33,  and  wea  neit  in  age  to  bii  hroitaer,  tbe  jonng  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  si  Tlconderofi 
In  17S»  (aee  >o1.  1 .  page  118).    lie  aalled  with  Lord  Anion  lo  the  raclBe  ai  mldahipman  at  the  age  of  fourteen  jrmn,  mni  IhI 

moled  to  Vice.admiral  of  the  Blue.  After  the  American  war.  he  waa  made  flnl  Lord  af  ibe  Admlnltr.  He  commanded  tbe 
English  fleet  sucHHfollT  agilnal  Ibe  FiKDchlnlTM.  Hit  death  occurred  Id  1799.  st  tiie  age  of  teTentT-l6ar  years.  la  in*. 
Lord  Howe  and  hli  sislw  endetTored  to  draw  Irom  PranUio  tba  real  Intention  of  the  Araericsnt.  The  pbUaaopber  was  la. 
vited  lo  spend  Chrlilmas  at  Ihe  houae  of  Ihe  lady,  and  It  wsa  lappoaed  that  In  tin  coarse  of  Ibdulgeoce  in  wioa,  cbeaa,  and 

uuiiraillns.  and  thev  were  no  wlaer  on  tbe  queatian  when  PrankHn  left  than  when  be  cama. 


Breed'!  Uin.  and  bom  thai  time  nf  til  tbe  spring  of  ITTa  he  miamanaged  military  sffain  In  Amer.       X/^?^ 
ica.    He  wai  Uien  auceecdad  bi  dlr  Henry  Cllnun.  and  with  hit  brother,  tbe  admiral,  reiuised    /y/J^'^^ 
loGngland.    He  ia  repreacBted  as  a  (DDd-nalnred.  Indolent  man— -the  moat  Indolent  of  monala."  ^'''^    ^      fy    .*. 


ia  repreaeated  aa  a  gDDd-l 

'  '  ^  he  waa  engaged." 


^^ 


OF   THE   REVOLUTION, 
in  of  Ebe  CH;  br  lb*  Ai 


thmt  BriUin  had  determined  upon  the  kbaolute  lubiniuioD  of  the  coloniea.     1 
incretied  the  zoU  of  the  patrioli,  and  planted  the  itand- 
ftrd  of  leaistanca  finner  than  before. 

^^  At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  ieventh,' 

^^  a  majority  of  officers  were  in  favor  of  retaining 

the  city  ;  but  on  the  twcll\b,  another  council,  with  only 
three  diasenting  voicea  (Heath,  Spencer,  and  Clinton),  re- 
■olred  on  an  evacuation.     The  movement  was  imme- 
>  diately      commenced, 

wO  ^  \/Pj^  under  the  general  au- 

%_yrfl^l'    C^C^ff-C^-C^  porinUndenoe  of  Col- 

' ^  onel     Glover.      The  bilious  Uodu 

■iok  were  taken  lo  Mew  Jeriey ,  and  the  public  itoTea  were 

conveyed  to  Dobba'i  Feny,  twenty  milea  from  the  city.  The  main  body  of  Ibe  army  moved 
toward  Mount  Waabington  and  King'a  Bridge  on  the  thirteenth,  accompanied  by  a  large 
nnmber  of  Whiga  and  their  families  and  edecta.'     A  rear-guard  of  four  thouaand  men,  under 

Putnam,  waa  left  in  the  city,  with  orderi  to  follow,  if  neceaaary,  and  on  the  aizteenth  Waah- 
ington  made  hia  head.quartera  at  the  deaerted  maeaion  of  Colonel  Roger  Morria,*  on  the 

the  AroericaDi  vould  endeavor  to  lesiien  the  pain  be  might  feel  on  iheir  accoual  by  taking  good  care  of 
thamielvea.  Thus  ended  the  conlerenaa.*  In  Ihe  thlnl  volume  of  Ibe  pollecled  WritJDgs  of  John  Adams 
may  be  foand  an  interesting  skelch  from  the  pen  of  that  patricil,  desciibing  tbe  evenu  oT  a  night  passed  in 
bed  witb  Dr.  Franklin  at  Mew  Brunswick,  on  tbe  nigbl  jirecedin);  this  conTerence. 

'  Washington  made  iha  house  or  Robert  Mumy,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  T8S),  hi*  quarten  <M  the 
fooneenlb,  and  on  the  fifleentb  he  wa>  al  Moll's  tavern,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Peniz,  near  One  bnndred 
and  Forty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenae.  It  was  at  Murray's  house  that  Captain  Nathan  Hale  received 
bis  secret  instructions  for  the  expedilion  which  ccsl  bim  his  lirof 

*  This  eleganl  mansioD  is  yet  standing  and  unaltered,  upon  the  hi|;h  bank  of  the  Barlem  Biver,  at  One 
nandred  and  Sixty-ninth  Street,  a  little  below  tbe  High  Bridge  of  the  Crotoa  Aqueduct.  Its  ailuatiou  is  OM 
of  the  most  pictaresque  on  tbe  island,  oommaading  a  Gne  vietvof  the  Harlem  River  and  village.  Long  Island 
Sound,  Flushing,  and  Astoria,  with  the  green  Gelds  of  Long  Island  beyond.     Below  are  seen  ihe  plains  of 


iri  wblch  br  bid  t>«n  r 
la  night,  were  dMirojed. 
ii<>  u...r.  n„M,*  «„  Bulged  upon  an  sppliMrBg  In  Rn  '  "     '       ' 

Esit  BrtMdvij  and  Hukel  Strret*.  Hi«  laat  words  ware.  "  [  on^T  regrtt  that  1  hare  bnl  one  Ufa  lo  glra  to  mj  countrj  \" 
lUi  bod;  was  burled  benaalh  the  gtbbtt-tne.    The  nsDM  of  this  yosthlgl  pattiol  manrr  appeua  Inmloooi  opon  the  pafss  o[ 

I  mads  Iha  abon  iketch  of  tbe  green-boiiH  i  few  daji  balon  ll  lell.  wiih  all  Uw  glorlei  of  Ihe  besBtUul  garden  ol  tba  Baek- 

Unla  aaal  of  Fint  AiEiiue.  ll  wa>  erected.  »ilh  Ibe  mandon  dslinealed  on  page  BIT.  In  I7M.  I  am  Lndeblnj  taibg  HoDonbla 
Juki  W.  Beekmui,  Ibn  present  oner  of  Ihe  grounda.  for  s  copy  of  a  carlona  dcxTunml  preaeried  among  llie  fimUj  pspen. 
It  la  1  mamorauduBi,  kept  by  the  lardener  of  Jamn  Beekinu  (tho  original  pniprlrtor,  during  Iba  wiir.ihawin|ihe  time  that 
serent  Britlth  otteera,  Ln  aucceaaloiL  matla  Iha  hooaa  Ib^  h>«d.<tosrtera.  7^  following  Is  x  ropf,  with  the  be^didg  b;  lb* 
pea  of  BeehmsD  ^  "At  the  ondenDentloiied  tima  mj  conaor  seat  wss  occupied  bj  tbe  foUowtog  (EFaersIa"  (the  gardener'a  ra- 

HaT.im-^oiiejreHsndlia  months.  Genera]  CUnton  the  twentleUi  of  Octaber.  177a— Ibrce  ;ean  and  ail  monlba.  General 
Robuon  IRoberuon]  MaJ  the  fint.  1783— cleTen  and  a  half  monllia.  Mr.  Backman  tba  slTtTPUtb  of  ApHI.  ITrO-lwo  ownthL 
Onaral  Cailelon  Ihe  iliteaDlh  of  June,  1T83,  to  tba  eTacnaUon.  is  flia  monihi— in  Ibe  wbole,  ts  sena  jmts  on*  ud  a  half 
BoDiha.'— For  Hsla'i  aptora  sad  dsaO,  see  OndadDiik's  R»fbiamr<i  buUma,  tL.  46.  33 
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Pnpunlloi  to  londe  New  Ymk.  BindoiJourT  Fnrtateiittnin  an  dtammli  partaftiwlilaBd. 

beightB  of  HsTlem  River,  about  ten  mile*  from  the  citf.     Every  muicle  and  implement 
wai  DOW  put  in  vigoroui  action,  and  before 
the  Biitish  had  taken  QONeaaion  of  the  citj 
the  AmerioaDB  were  quite  Mrongly  intrenched.' 
Howe  now  prepared  to  invade  the  ialand 
and  take  posseuion  of  ihe  city  of  New  Yorit. 
Large  detachments  were  sent  in  boats  frmn 
Hailet's  Point  to  occupy  Buchanan's  and  Mon- 
tressor's  (now  Ward's  and  B-andall'i)  Islanda, 
at  the  naouth  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  early 
-  on  Sunday  morning  the  fifteenth,* 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thou-  -^"^"^ 
sand  men,  oroaaed  the  river  in  fiat  bottomed 
boats  from  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek,  and 
Mauii'i  Hddu.  landed   at  Kip's  Bay  (foot  of  Thirty-fourth 

Harlem,  toward  which  tfae  poptilalion  of  the  great  city  ia  dDwiog.  Colone]  Morria  was  WuhiDglon't  com- 
panion in  arms  at  tbe  dereal  of  BrsdUock,  and  hi>  BqcoeHTnl  rival  in  claims  for  Ibe  bond  of  Mary  PhillipM 
in  1TS6.  Morris  was  a  Lojalist,  and  ai  this  lime  had  fled,  with  hii  Tamily,  to  the  boiua  of  Beverly  Rob- 
inson  in  ibe  Higblanda.  The  present  owner  Is  the  widow  of  tbe  celebrated  Colonel  Aaroo  Barr,  belter 
known  as  Madame  Jamel,  the  name  of  her  first  husband. 

'  Al  Turtle  Bay,  Horn's  Hook,  Fort  WaabingtoD  and  tbe  heights  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  Hndaoo  and  Ear- 
ism  Rivers,  and  near  King's  Bridge,  traces  of  these  fortificationa  may  yet  be  seen.* 

■  Tbs  Amortcuu  cut  up  •  redoobl  at  Tirtla  Ba;,  on  tha  East  Rlrsr,  betima  Forty -roDnli  and  FdiIT  alith  Stresta  i  s  hma 
work  at  tba  ShoE  Tonr,  FU^.ftnrth  Street!  another  stthe  foot  of  Sereolr-ibiirtfa  Street!  ■  third  at  Ih^TaM  of  eightr^fO. 
near  Hell  Otle  Ferry;  and  ■  itioni  work  eaUed  'Hiompeoo'i  BatMry,  upon  Honi'i  Hook  (bow  a  beaDtlfally  ahaded  (naay 

Tbeyiln  bnlU  ■  imaU  work  npon  Bnake  BlU  (noir  Uoont  Honia,  Id  Mount  Morrli  SqiurcJ.near  Uarlem,  and  m  line  of  bimt 
•torka  near  Ibe  Hariem  Blier.  extotndlni  fn>ni  One  hondred  and  Tklrty-rixth  Street  to  Bufatog'a  PciDt,  near  Ktkimb'i  Dab 
Upon  ewrh  aide  of  "  Harlem  Coie."  al  Hanbattanillle.  a  balDiry  »aa  cmitniDled  (One  taaodred  aod  Tblrty^ral  and  One  hoBdrsl 
and  lldrtT  third  BtrBsti).  and  aJonj  Ibe  cenlnlhlUa  wbereoo  the  Caaient  of  Ihe  Sacnd  Heart  itaDdi  ni  aUi»  ofworki  tx 
Ending  to  One  bund  red  anil  FUUetfa  SDeet.  These  were  amall  baOerleav  wlifaani  nanectliig  bnan.worka.  and  DKrluoknl  Har- 
lem Rlier.  From  near  ~  The  Oraoge"  (the  coantr?  mtidence  of  Oeiiera]HaiiiUloa.7etBtanding),  In  tbe  Ttclaity  of  Od*  bnad- 
rad  and  Fifty  Srat  Street,  waa  a  Uoe  of  iDIreDchmeata.  with  three  hatterlea  and  statla  eitcndtaig  to  the  HBdaon.  a  diKHKe  << 
ahnoat  a  mUa,  Tbe  baltertea  of  Ibia  Ibia  wars  apon  diree  eminences.  Ahnoat  apon  die  Use  of  Ooa  bBDdml  and  Sixty^m 
aad  One  hundred  and  Bixly-aecond  aimta,waa  anotber  line,  wia  three  battertea  and  etolt.  Tbeaefonnfd  Ibe  "  doable  Una 
oflBDenchmenta."  mentlaned  bi  tbe  hiatorlea.  Tbs  quite  pniinlnmt  DUlhnaa  of  aredoDbt  on  Ibe  lofly  bank  oTtha  Harlem  Rlr. 
er,  al  the  loot  of  One  hundred  and  Flfty.dxth  Street,  were  pointed  oot  to  me  by  Henry  O'Heiny,  Eaq.  wbo  mldta  near. 
From  tbla  redonbtdown  ttaeabeep  hill  lo  the  ooTe  wbare  Colonel  Stirling  landed  (aee  page  EST;,  the  old  road  la  yet  (IBS)  apen 
and  paauible.  From  Colonel  Morrli'i  IHsdame  Junwt'a)  bonaa  waa  a  Una  of  afaallsw  Intreuzlunenta  to  Ihe  North  River,  wib 
a  alngle  battery  upon  tba  amlnenea  aboTe  tbe  realdence  of  the  late  Mr  Andoboo  flie  omltliolDgiat,  a  Hole  oonb  of  Trinlly  (>eiB- 
•tBTj.  Upon  Ihe  blgh  weaE  bank  of  Ibe  Harlem,  yet  roogb  and  wooded,  were  two  bnait  works.  Tbeaolba  BrWata  afterwanl 
■tnuigtbened,  and  called  II  FDrt  Oworga.  Thia  vai  between  Ooa  buodred  and  Nine^^econd  and  One  bundmi  aM  Ninety- 
alalb  Smeta.  On  tbe  Kin;''  Bridge  road  bebiw,  at  Two  hundred  and  Sixth  Stieet.  a  lEnng  ronr-goa  baoeiy  was  ersoed. 
Fan  irsa*liitfl«,altuated  between  One  hnndmd  and  Eighty  am  and  ftMbundred  and  Eighty^litti  atnwta,  upon  the  bigtan 


rmlDHUs  on  ,be  l.l>nd  (b««ni  ten  ud  el^.m  trOisi  from  dieCl,TH.U),wu.  iOmg  «nh»ork  of  iirogolu  fbm.  oonr 

1     'i^y 

waa  the  magaiiae.    About  twenty  haary  cannona  were  mounted  upon  it.  bealdes  aemal  Bnaller 

•  /      -  J<   1 

(JeiTery'i  Hook),  wbere  em  Teiegratdi  maat  atandi  (between  One  hundred  and  SereBIT-dak 

dtyWH  conilTaelsd  in  tbe  channel  there-   Tbebanki  of  dili  redoubt,  among  dwarf  cedan  opca 

^'^m 

bank  of  Ihe  Hud«>u.  between  One  hundred  and  Ninety-Mth  and  One  hundiwl  and  NbMyaUA 

HiUFani  and  aEToaa  tfae  cieek.  on  Tetard'B  Hill,  wu  a  aquare  redoubt,  wltbbsatloiia.  called  nin/nri^n^no.    At  the  print 

BiUge  from  tbe  aoulb  aide,  betwean  Twn  hundred  and  Twenty-Aftb  and  Two  hnndred  and  Tweni7.atnfa  SIreela  (Joat  d>en 

In  thll  paragraph,  are  yet  liaible.     TTloio  of  Ifaa  OlciuW  of  Fan  Waikhtgvn  <lnd<cali<d  at  Ihe  foot  oT  tba  flagstaff,  page  «Xy  „ 

welldedned.    Th.  ndUary  "ork.  mentioned  to  Ihi.  ooEe,  with  Ihoae  h.  the  nnia  on  page  T»,  compoaed  the  whole  of  (he  Kir.- 

olnttonary  fortiflcaUon.  upon  ManbaOan  UUnd,  eacopt  aonta  bmaabarork.  at  »0««u.'.  Pna.  betnen  One  hnndrid  and  Ftfa. 

BOW  aeen  tl  MGmm-i  Fa>.,  and  the  aquare  eicsTation  bi  the  rock  a  Caw  roda  nanbwM  oriha  Bonun  CaOulie  ecbool,  imt 

eonatruelediiiiait.    Very  few  of  Ihe  .Ireets  mentloDed  hi  thIa  note  hare  yet  been  opand :  aU  of  dm  haY.  been  aurreyed 

and  located  upon  tbe  ^m. 

pa    ne  Binieta  are  geBerallr  apened  and  graded  aa  &r  ta  the  State  Arsual,  Blity  AM  Smet 
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Street)  under  cover  of  &  lerere  oaDnooade  from  ten  ihipt  of  war,  which  had  sailed  up  and 
anchored  oppoiite  the  present  House  of  Refuge,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street.'      An- 
other diviiion,  oonutting  chiefly  of  Hestians,  embaike<l  a  little  above,  and  landed  near  the 
ume  place.     The  brigadee  of  Partons  and  Fellowi,  panic- stricken  by  the  cannonade  and  the 
martial  array,  fled  in  confosiou  (many  without  firing  a  gun)  when  the  advanced  guard  of 
only  fifty  men  landed.     Washington,  at  Harlem,  beard  the  cannonade,  leaped  into  the  saddle, 
and  approached  Kip's  Bay  in  time  to  meet  the  frightened  fugitives.     Their  generals  were 
trying  in  vain  to  rally  them,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  equally  unsuccessful.     Morti- 
fied, almost  despairing,  at  thit  exhibition  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Washing- 
ton's  feelings  mastersd  his  judgment,  and  casting  his  chapeau  to  the  ground,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  spurred  toward  the  enemy,  and  sought  death  rather  than  life.     One  of  his 
aids  caught  his  bridle-rein  and  drew  him  from  danger,  when  reason  resumed  lit  power.' 
Unopposed,  the  British  landed  in  full  force,  and,  af\er  skirraishing  in  the  rear  of  Kip's  honie 
with  the  advance  of  Glover's  brigade,  who  had  reached  the  scene,  they  marched  almost  to 
the  center  of  the  island,  and  encamped  upon  the  IncUberg,  an  eminence  between  the  pres- 
ent Fifth  and  Sixth  Aveoues  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-eighth  Streets.     The  AmeHoans 
retreated  to  Bloom ingd ale,  and  Washington  sent  an  express  to  Putnam  in  the  city,  order- 
ing him  to  evacuate  it  immediately.     Howe,  with  Clinton,  Tryon,  and  a  few  other*,  went  to 
the  house  of  Robert  Murray,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  789),  for  refreshments  and  rest. 
With  smiles  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  cake  and  wine,  the  good  Whig  lady  de- 
tained the  gallant  Britons  almost  two  hours  ;  quite 
long  enough  for  the  bulk  of  Putnam's  division  of 
four  thousand  men  to  leave  the  city  and  escape  to 
the  heights  of  Harlem  by  the  Bloomingdale  road, 
wittf  the  loss  of  only  a  few  soldiers.'     General 
Robertson,  with  a  strong  force,  marched  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  and  Howe  made  his  head, 
quarters  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  James  Beekman, 
BtuHAH*!  HiinioN.  at  Turtle  Bay,  then  deserted  by  the  owner  and  bis 

family.*     Before  sunset  his  troops  were  encamped  in  a  line  extending  ,from  Horn's  Hook 

'  Tbe  shipa  went  qp  ibe  Hndson,  at  the  ssnie  lime,  as  far  as  Bloomingdale.  One  of  ibsae  veueb  wu 
the  detested  Aria,  of  i\ny-Umt  gnns.  Captam  Talbot,  anxious  to  be  userul,  allemptad  ila  daalniotion  by  a 
flre-ihip.  From  near  Fort  Waahington  be  proaeeded  oantioiuly,  at  iwo  o'olooli  in  the  moniinK  of  Ihe  lix- 
teenth,  and  sooo  he  vox  alongside  the  enemy,  with  bii  sbip  in  a  blue.  Lingering  too  long,  he  waa  badly 
burned,  bnl  eacaped  to  tbe  Jersey  sbore  in  nfelj.  The  Asia  managed  to  extricate  hsnelf  from  tbe  peril. 
— See  TDokeman's  Lift  af  Commedort  Tbttal,  p.  24-29.  *  Gordon,  ii.,  111. 

*  Palnani,  Knox,  and  other  officerB  in  ihe  city  were  qnite  if^norant  of  Ihe  island  beyond  the  inlrenob- 
■nents.  They  ware  perplexed  on  learning  that  the  enemy  ocoapjed  the  east  and  middle  roeds,  for  Ihey 
knew  of  no  other  way  araong  tbe  woods  and  swamps  of  the  island.  Formnalely,  Major  Aaron  Butt,  then 
oae  of  Putnam's  aid>,  knew  ibe  ground  well,  and  under  his  direction  the  troops  lefl  Independenl  Battery, 
on  Bunker  Hill  (where  they  were  preparing  for  defease),  and  passing  through  the  woods  west  of  tbe  present 
Broadway,  ihej  reached  a  road  leading  from  GIreenwiob  (ihe  property  of  Sir  Peter  Warren)  to  Blooming, 
dale.  They  were  discovered  by  a  patrole,  after  pesning  tbe  oamp  upon  tbe  Intlibtrg,  and  a  delaehment 
of  light  infantry  were  sent  in  pursuit.  These  overtook  tbe  rear  of  the  Amerioons  in  a  path  extending  from 
Bloomingdale  lo  Harlem  Lane,  near  M'Gowan'a  Pass,  and  a  warm  skirmiih  was  Ihe  result.  This  skirmiah 
was  at  about  the  inteneotioa  of  One  hondredlb  Street  and  Eighth  Avenoe. 

*  See  note  on  page  815.  This  view  of  Beekman's  mansion  is  firom  the  grounds  looking  toward  the 
East  River.  The  Hnc  lawns  and  blooming  gardens  are  now  reti'oulaied  by  ciiy  streets,  and  in  a  few  years, 
no  doubt,  this  elegant  ipeoimen  o{  Ibe  bouses  of  "  Ihe  olden  time"  will  be  swept  away  by  the  broom  of 
improvement.  The  carved  family  snns  have  been  removed  from  their  long  resting-place  over  the  elab. 
oralely  wrought  chimney-peceofthe  drawing-room,  and  an  ancient  sun-dial,  which  marked  the  hours  in  the 
garden  for  alminc  a  ecntary,  has  been  laid  away  in  security.  The  elegant  coach  of  the  tint  proprietor, 
emblazoned  with  ihe  Beekman  arms,  is  yet  ibere,  a  rich  old  relic  of  the  aristocracy  of  New  York  a  oeo- 
tury  ago.*     There  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  during  the  summer  of  ITSO. 

■  Tha  tmaaj  umi  < 
■  thkU,  Kid  upon  aach  fide  ot  It  !• 
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Anurlciu  od  Hulem  HclghU.  Baton  on  Uuiem  PUu.  Deadi  at  KbowUiis  and  LMeb. 

BcriM  the  iiland  to  Bloomingdale.     H&ilem  Plains  divided  the  hostile  campt.     Foi  sereo 
■  Bept  15,   yean,  two  months,  and  ten  days*  from  this  time,  the  city  of  New  Yoil  remained 
M       in  poswssion  of  the  British  troops. 

im^  The  wearied  patriots  from  the  city,  drenched  by  a  sudden  shower,  slept  in  the 
b  Sepc  IS  open  air  on  the  heights  of  Harlem  that  night.  Early  the  next  morningb  intelli- 
gence came  that  a  British  force,  under  Brigadier  Leslie,  was  making  its  way  by  U'Gowan's 
pass  to  Harlem  Plains.     The  little  garrisons  at  Monnt  Horns  and  Harlem  Cove  (Maohat- 


and  kept  them  in  partial  check  until  the  arrival  of  re-enrorcements.  WasfaingloD  was  at 
Morris's  house,  and  faearing-  the  tiring,  rode  to  his  oulpost,  where  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  now  stands.  There  he  met  Colonel  Knowtton,  of  the  Connecticut  Ran^rs  (Con- 
gress's Own),  who  had  been  skirmishing  with  the  advancing  foe,  and  now  came  for  orders. 
The  enemy  were  about  three  hundred  strong  upon  the  plain,  and  had  a  reserve  in  the  wood( 
upon  the  heights.  Knowlton  was  to  hnilen  with  hia  Rangers,  and  Major  Leitch  with  three 
companies  of  Weedon's  Virginia  regiment,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  advance,  while  a  feigned 
attack  was  to  be  made  in  front.  Perceiving  this,  the  enemy  rushed  forward  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantageous position  on  the  plain,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Knowlton  and  Leitch  on  the 
Rank,  Rc'enforcements  now  came  down  from  the  hills,  when  the  enemy  changed  front 
and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  A  short  but  severe  conflict  ensued.  Three  bullets  passed 
through  the  body  of  Leitch,  and  he  was  borne  away.  A  few  moments  afterward,  Knowlton 
received  a  bullet  in  his  head,  fell,  and  was  borne  ofi'  by  his  sorrowing  companions.'  Yet 
their  men  fought  bravely,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch  as  they  fell  back  toward  the 
American  camp.  The  enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them,  until  a  part  of  the  Marj'land  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Griffiths  and  Btohsrdson  re-enforced  the  patriots.     The  British  were 


'  Thia  rocky  gorge  has  not  yet  been  touched  bj  the  hand  of  improvement.  It  remainj  in  nil  iu  prims] 
roughness,  covered  by  lo-,*  shrubbery,  shoots  from  the  rools  of  tha  nncienl  forest-trees.  It  extends  on  ■ 
line  with  and  between  the  Fiflh  and  F.ighlh  Avenues,  rrom  the  southerD  et^tremilj  oT  Harlem  PIsins. 

•  Major  Leitch  died  the  following  dnj.  Knowlton  was  carried  lo  the  redoubt,  near  the  Hudson,  at  One 
hundred  and  Fiftj-sixtb  Street,  where  he  expired  before  sunset,  and  was  buried  within  the  em  ban  It  menu. 
His  death  was  a  pnbtio  loss.  His  bravery  at  Bunker  Hiil  commanded  the  hifchesi  respect  of  Washinglno. 
In  genera]  orders  bi  the  morning  alter  the  battle  on  Harlem  Plains,  the  com mander- in- chief,  alluding  lo  the 
death  of  Knowlton,  said,  "  He  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country." 
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Great  Fire  in  New  York. 


Departure  of  the  Britiih  Army  for  West  Cheater. 


Landing  upon  Tfarock'i  Neck. 


driven  back  across  the  plain,  when  Washington,  fearing  an  ambush,  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable  in  numbers  ;  that  of  the  British  was  eighteen  killed 
and  about  ninety  wounded.  This  event  inspirited  the  desponding  Americans,  and  nerved 
them  for  the  contest  soon  to  take  place  upon  the  main. 

The  British  strengthened  M'Gowan's  Pass,  placed  strong  pickets  in  advance  of  their  lines, 
and  guarded  their  flanks  by  armed  vessels  in  the  East  and  North  Rivers.     General  Rob- 
ertson, in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  commenced  strengthening 
the  intrenchments  across  the  island  there.     He  had  scarcely  pitched  his  tents  upon  the  hills 
in  the  present  Seventh  and  Tenth  Wards,  and  began  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
city  as  snug  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  when  columns  of  lurid  smoke  rolled  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.     It  was  midnights     Soon  broad  arrows  of  flame  shot  ^P     o^     u. 
from  the  darkness,  and  a  terrible  conflagration  began.'     It  was  stayed  by  the  ex-        do-?i. 
ertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors  from  the  ships,  but  not  until  about  five  hundred 
houses  were  consumed. 

Perceiving  the  Americans  to  be  too  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  to  prom- 
ise a  successful  attack  upon  them,  Howe  attempted  to  get  in  their 
rear,  to  cut  ofC  their  communication  with  the  north  and  east,  and  hem 
them  in  upon  the  narrow  head  of  Manhattan  Island.  Leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  Lord  Percy,  to  guard  the 
city,  and  others  to  man  his  lines  toward  Harlem,  he  embarked  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  upon  ninety  flat-boats,  passed  through  the  narrow 
bOetifx  ^^^  turbulent  strait  of  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  upon  Throck's 
^T^^'    Neck,b  a  low  peninsula  jutting  into  the  East  River  from  the 


Eaml  Px»cy.> 


main  of  West  Chester  county,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city.'    A  few  days  afterward^   ^  oct.  n 


*  Mr.  David  Grim,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  who  saw  the  conflagration,  ha.s  left  a  record  of  the  event. 
He  says  the  fire  broke  oat  in  a  low  groggery  and  brothel,  a  wooden  building  on  the  wharf,  near  Whitehall 
Slip.  It  was  discovered  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  rooming  of  the  twenty-first  of  September. 
The  wind  was  from  the  southwest.  There  were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  flames,  for  a  while 
unchecked,  spread  rapidly.     All  the  houses  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets,  up  to  Beaver  Street, 

were  consumed,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southeast  and  drove  the  fire 
toward  Broadway.  It  consumed  all  on  each  side  of  Beaver  Street  to  the 
Bowling  Green,  a  little  above  which  it  crossed  Broadway,  and  swept  all 
the  buildings  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  Exchange  Street.  On  the  west  side 
it  consumed  almost  every  building  from  Morris  Street  to  Partition  (Fulton) 
Street,  devouring  Trinity  church*  in  its  way,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
I  ||l|;k^|£^^T     toward  the  North  River.     For  a  long  time  the  new  (St.  Paurs)  church  was 

in  peril,  for  the  fire  crept  in  its  rear  to  Mortkiie  (Barclay)  Street,  and  ex- 
tended west  of  King's  (Colnmbia)  College  to  Murray  Street.  The  exact 
number  of  buildings  consumed  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The 
KU1H8  or  T«i»iTT  CMUECH.  city  then  contained  about  four  thousand  houses.  **  The  ruins,"  says  Dunlap 
(who  wandered  over  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  war),  ^^on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town  were  convert- 
ed into  dwelling  places  by  using  the  chimneys  and  parts  of  walls  which  were  firm,  and  adding  pieces  of 
spars  with  old  canvas  from  the  ships,  forming  hovels — ^part  hut  and  part  tent.'*  This  was  called  Canvas 
Town,  and  there  the  vilest  of  the  army  and  Tory  refugees  congregated.  The  Tories,  and  British  writers 
of  the  day  attempted  to  fix  the  crime  of  incendiarism  upon  the  Whigs,  but  could  not.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  fire  had  an  accidental  origin,  yet  British  historians  continue  to  reproduce  the  libel. 

*  The  officer  who  went  out  to  Lexington  with  re-enforcements  in  April,  1775. — See  page  528,  vol.  i. 

'  This  is  spelled  Throck^s,  Throg's,  and  Frog's,  in  difierent  histories.  It  was  originally  owned  by  a 
man  named  Throckmorton,  who  was  called  Throck  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  On  the  extreme  point  of  this 
peninsula,  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  stands  Fort  Schuyler,  a  strong  work  completed  in 
1842. 


*  Trinity  church  wai  erected  at  the  close  of  the  seTentecnth  centnrj.  The  flrat  boQding  wm  ■msll  and  squre.  Qoeen 
Anne  granted  to  the  corporation  in  1705  the  land  extending  along  the  west  aide  of  Broadway  to  Christopher  StTpet,  known  •§ 
the  Qoeen'i  Farm.  The  edifice  was  enlarged  in  1737  to  one  hundred  and  forty -eig^t  feet  in  length,  including  the  tower  «iid 
chanoeU  and  seventy'two  feet  in  breadth.  The  steeple  was  one  hundred  and  seTenty-flrr  feet  in  height  This  was  the  ediflee 
consumed  by  the  great  fire  in  1776.  The  sketch  of  the  ruins  is  from  a  picture  made  on  the  spot,  and  published  In  Dr.  Berriaa's 
JSrisfory  of  Trinity  Churrk.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1788,  talcen  down  in  1839,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1846,  the  present  edifice 
was  consecrated  to  Christian  worship. 
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Ludlniiilua  of  tba  HeHlini.  Ham  coatrmud.  SUrmlih  sev  H«w  HoeheDe.  Omanl  Hesb 

Other  troopt  from  Montresior'i  Island'  ftnd  Fluihing  landed  there ;  and  an  the  twenly- 
Kcond,  KnyphauKD,  with  the  second  divi- 
■ion  of  German  hirehngs,  just  arrived  ti 
New  York,*  landed  upon  Myers's  Point, 
now  Davenport'a  Neck,  near  New  Eo- 
chelle.' 

When  Wa^hinirtoD  perceived  this  move- 
ment, he  sent  itrong  detacbmeDts.  nnder 
General  Heath,'  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
Vi«.  AT  Bauw.t-1  point.  the  British,  and  occupy  lower  West  ChesUr, 

A  redoubt  had  been  thrown  np  on  the  hills,  near  William's  Bridge  ;  all  the  passes  to  King's 
Bridge  were  well  guarded,  and  a  detachment  was  at  White  Plains  making  intrenchments 
there.  The  causeways  to  Throck'a  and  Pell's  Necks  were  also  guarded,  the  latter  by  Col- 
onel Hand  and  his  riflemen  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  first  landing,*  the  bridge  was 
removed,  and  General  Howe  was  left  upon  an  island.  He  suspected  his  Tory  goides 
of  treachery,  but  he  soon   ascertained   the         ,     ^  ^_  ^^^^^ 

truth  and  decamped,  after  being  driven  back  //  f  fr'^  /j/  -,  /  ^CTT 
from  the  causeway  by  Hand,  with  the  aid  y^J  ^^  i;/  ^  "^^-^^^^  \x: 
of  Prescott  (the  hero  of  Breed's  Hill)  and  a 

three- pounder,  under  Lieutenant  Bryant.'  Howe  crosHed  iu  his  boats  to  Pell'a  Point,  a  little 
above.''  and  marched  over  Pelham  Manor  toward  New  Kochelle.  At\er  a  .hot 
skirmish  with  Glover's  brigade,  of  Sullivan's  division, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed,  Howe  encamped  upon 
high  ground  between  Hutchins's  Kiver  and  New  Rochelle 
village,  where  he  remained  until  the  twenty-first,  when  he 
took  post  upon  the  heinhts  of  New  Kochelle,*  north  of  the 
village,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains  and  Soarsdale.  Knyp- 
hausen  and  hii  diviaion  arrived  the  next  day,  and  encamped 
Howi'i  HiiD.aij*»T«M.  upon  ihe  land  now  owned  by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  between 

New  Rochelle  and  Mamaroneck. 

'  On  (he  twenty-fourtb  of  September,  Colonel  Jackaon,  with  Major  Henly  (aid-tle-canip  to  Genenl 
Heath),  and  two  hundred  and  foriy  men,  m&da  a  deicsat  upon  the  Briii*h  on  Montreuor's  Istaml,  in  fl&t- 
lioaCa,  Thej  were  repulied  wllh  a  loss  oftwenly-two  men.  Among  them  was  Major  Heolj,  who  was  shot 
while  at  the  head  of  hia  men.     He  waa  carried  to  the  camp,  and  faaried  by  [ha  side  of  the  brave  KdowIioo. 

*  These  re-enforoemenli  arrived  on  the  eighleenth  of  October.  The  fleet  consisted  of  sevanty-tiro  sail 
haTing  on  board  foor  thoUBnnd  Hessians,  six  thousand  Waldeokers,  two  eompaoies  of  chasseuis,  two  hnnd- 
red  English  recrnits,  and  two  thonsaad  haggsge  horses. 

'  The  main  body  ot  the  Germans  Innded  upon  BauiTet'i  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  Davenpoit'i  Neck,  where, 
il  ia  uid,  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  New  Rochelle  first  touched  our  abores.  DaveDpon's  Neck  is  a  bean- 
liful  fertile  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  Sound  nesr  the  village  oT  New  Rochelle.  The  view  here  given  i> 
from  Ihe  high  rocky  baiili  at  BsuBet'a  Point,  looking  southeast  upon  the  wooded  islands  which  here  dal  ibe 
Sound.     The  shores  of  Long  Island  are  aeen  in  extreme  distance. 

*  William  Heath  was  a  native  of  Roxbuiy,  Mnssachnselti,  near  whioh  some  of  his  descendants  still  n- 
side.  He  was  appointed  a  provincial  brigadier  in  17TS. 
The  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  same  commissioa, 
and  on  [he  ninth  of  August,  ITT6,  made  him  a  major  genera]. 

-  together  with  Spencer,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  He  commaod- 
ed  near  King's  Bridge  alier  the  American*  left  New  York, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in  chief  command  in  the 
Eaatern  department.  Burguyne'a  captured  army  were  in  his  custody.  In  1TT9  he  commanded  oo  the 
Hudson,  and  there  was  the  principal  theater  of  hia  military  life,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Genera!  Heath 
waa  a  aiefnl  officer,  but  circumstances  prevented  bis  making  much  display.  He  published  an  interesting 
volume,  entitled  "  Heath's  Memoirs,"  which  is  now  moeh  sought  after  by  collectors  of  valuable  American 
books.     General  Heath  died  In  1814,  the  last  survivor  of  the  major  generals  of  ihe  Revolution. 

*  Heath's  Memoirs,  page  GT.     For  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Prescott,  see  page  539,  vol.  i. 

'  These  heights  are  now  (1852}  partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated  ;  then  they  were  covered  by  the 
primitive  forest,  except  around  the  hoase  above  delineated,  where  Howe  made  his  quarters.  That  boose 
is  npon  the  eastern  side  of  the  highway  from  New  Roohelle  to  While  Plains,  aboot  a  mile  from  the  lonDer 
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aUnuiihw.  Fort  Lm,  CondldoD  of  lbs  Aimj. 


Washington  viewed  Ihia  first  planting  of  the  British  standard  upon  the  main  land  in  pro- 
claimed free  America  with  great  anxiety,  for  olouds  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  the 
future,  .  Nominally,  he  bad  an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  men,  but  in  diaciphne,  order,  and 
all  the  concomitant*  of  true  soldiers*  they  were  not  one  third  of  that  number.     The  timo 
of  aernoe  of  many  of  them  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  cold  weather  was  approaching  to 
chill  the  ardor  of  half-clad  patriots.     A  powerful  enemy,  well  provided,  was  crouched  as  a 
tiger  within  cannon-voice,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.     Yet  Washington's  spirit  did  not 
quail,  and  he  resolved  to  confront  the  foe  with  his  motley  troop,  as  if  with  a  parity  of  vet- 
erans.    He  called  a  council  of  war  at  his  quarters  at  Morris's  house,*  to  decide  ,Qet.iG. 
upon  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Manhattan  Island.     General  Lee,  fresh  from  the       i^^ 
field  of  victory  at  Charleston,  hod  just  arrived  and  gave  his  weighty  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  island.     The  main  army  was  speedily  marched  toward  the  Bronx, 
in  West  Chester,  leaving  a  garrison,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  of  Pennsylvania,  sufficient  to 
hold  Fort  Washington  and  its  dependencies.     In  four  divisions,  under  Generals  Lee,  Heath, 
Sullivan,  and  Lincoln,  the  American  army  moved 
slowly  up  the  western  side  of  the  Bronx,  and  formed 
a  series  of  intrenched  camps  upon  the  hilts  from  the 
heights  of  Fordham  to  White  Plains,  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles.      While  presenting  a  front  par- 
allel to  that  of  Howe,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  generally  the  winners.' 
General  Greene  with  a  small  force  garrisoned  Fort 
Lee,  situated   npon    the  Palisades,*  nearly   opposite 
Fort  Washington,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  October 

the  commander-in-chief  left  Morris's  house  and  made  wumiinioifi  HiAD^nAaTu*.' 

bis  bead-quarlers  near  White  Plains,  where,  directed  by  a  French  engineer,  the  Americans 

village.  It  w««  var;  maoh  dUapidsted  when  I  viiiied  It,  and  was  oooapied  by  a  colored  funily.  Haifa 
mile  beyond  Chia  dwelliog,  on  the  some  side  of  Lhe  road,  is  ihe  marble  mooumeot  erected  to  the  roemorv 
of  Thomas  Paine.     A  sketch  of  this  monument  ms;  be  toaml  in  tfae  Sapplement,  page  SS3. 

'  Cotemporory  wrilers  give  a  lod  piotnre  of  lhe  army  at  that  time.  Among  many  of  the  lubordinale 
offioers,  greed  usurped  (he  plane  of  patriotism.  OiScere  were  elected  on  cooditioa  that  they  ahould  throw 
their  pay  and  rations  into  a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company ;  sorgeoDs  sold  reconunondstions  for 
furloughs,  for  able-bodied  men,  at  sixpence  each,  and  ■  captain  was  casbierod  for  stealing  blanketa  from  his 
Mldiers.  Men  went  oat  in  squads  to  plunder  from  friend  or  foe,  and  immorality  prevailed  throughout  the 
Americao  army.  Its  appointments,  loo,  were  in  a  wrelched  condilion.  The  surgeon's  deportment  lack- 
od  instruments  Aocording  to  a  general  return  of  fifieea  regilaenls,  there  were  not  more  ihoo  sutficient  in- 
struments for  one  battalion. — See  Washington's  Letter  to  Congress,  Sept.  24,  ITTG;  Gordon,  ii.,  114. 

'  On  the  night  of  the  twenlj.flrst  of  Oolobar,  Lord  Stirling  sent  Colonel  Haslet,  with  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland  troops,  to  surprise  some  Loyalists  then  lying  at  Mamaroneck,  under  Colonel  Rogers,  the  ranger 
iluring  the  French  and  Indian  wan.  These  troops  were  the  Queen's  Ranger^  afterward  commanded  by 
Sinicoe.  Almost  eighty  men  ware  killed  or  captured,  and  the  spoils  were  sixty  staod  of  arms,  and  pro- 
visions and  clothing.  Rogers  escaped.  On  the  twenty-third,  Colonel  Hand  and  his  ritlemea  Bttackcd  two 
hundred  and  forty  Hessian  chasseurs  near  East  Chester,  and  routed  them ;  and  almost  nightly  the  Britbh 
pickets  were  dislnrbed  by  the  Aroericans.     These  events  made  Howe  cautiooa  and  alow  in  hi*  movements. 

'  The  high  perpendicnlar  rocks  extending  along  ibe  western  bonk  of  the  Hudson  from  Weebawken 
north  about  Iwenty-three  miles,  are  so  called  on  account  of  Iheir  resemblance  lo  pajisades.  Congress  had 
ordered  Waahinglon,  "by  every  art  and  whatever  expense,  to  obstruct  eflectnally  the  navigation  of  Ihe 
North  River,  between  Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Constitution  [whereon  Fort  Lee  stood],  as  well  to  pie- 
vent  the  regress  of  lhe  enemy's  frigates  lately  gone  up,  as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  succors." — 
Journal;  il.,  38S. 

'  The  house  occupied  by  Washington  while  the  array  was  al  While  Plains  is  yet  standing.  It  is  a  frame 
building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  above  the  village.  This  view  is  from  the  road,  look- 
ing northeast.  When  I  last  visited  it  (1851),  Miss  Jemima  Miller,  a  maiden  ninety-throe  years  of  age, 
and  ber  sister,  a  few  years  her  Junior,  were  living  therein,  the  home  of  (heir  childhood.  A  chair  and  table, 
used  by  the  chief,  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  family,  and  a  register  for  the  names  of  the  numerous  vis- 
itors is  kept.  This  house  was  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  forests,  among  the  hills,  when  Washington  wn- 
there ;  now  the  heights  ond  lhe  plain  near  by  smile  with  cultivation  The  present  owner  of  lhe  properly 
is  Abraham  Miller, 
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ne  two  AnoJsi  H  WUU  PUliu.  The  Butle  tbera.  The  IntreBckami 

cut  up  breut-worke,  rathei  bh  &  iekme  for  an  intrenched  camp  in  preparation  apon  the 
hilla  of  North  Castle  two  miles  beyond  than  aa  permanent  fortifications.' 

Both  armie*  were  near  White  Plains  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oo- 
tober.*  The  Americans  were  chiefly  behind  their  breMt-works  near  the  village,  and 
the  British  were  upon  the  hills  below,  eaitward  of  the  Bronx,  Chatterton's  Hill,  a  com- 
manding eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  was  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventh  by  Colonel  Haslet,  with  his  Delawares,  some  Maryland  troops  and  militia. 
ID  all  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  Early  the  next  morning,  M'Dougal  was  ordered  to  re- 
enforce  Hamlet  with  a  small  corps  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  charge  of  Captaia 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  to  take  the  general  command  there.  At  ten  o'clock  the  British 
army  moved  toward  the  village  in  two  columns,  the 
right  commanded  by  General  Clinton,  the  left  by  De 
Heistet  and  Sir  William  Erskine ;  in  all  thirteen  thou* 
sand  strong.  Howe  was  with  the  second  division,  and  when  near  the  village,  he  held  a 
oouacil  of  wai  on  horseback,  which  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  point  of  attack.  Inclining 
to  the  lel\,  the  British  placed  fiiteon  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  slope  soatheatt 
of  the  rail-way  station,  and,  under  cover  of  their  Gre,  constructed  a  rude  bridge  over  the 
Bronx,  and  attempted  to  cross  and  ascend  the  steep  wooded  heights  to  dislodge  the  Amei- 
s  from  their  hastily  constructed  breast- 
I  works  upon  Chatterton's  Hill.  Hamilton 
J  had  placed  his  two  guns  in  battery,  on  s 
T  rocky  ledge,  and  these  swept  whole  platooni 
I  from  the  margin  of  the  hill  they  were  al- 
I  tempting  to  ascend.  The  British  recoiled, 
I  felt  back  to  their  artillery,  and  joined  an- 
f  other  division,  under  General  Leslie  (can- 
iisting  of  the  second  British  brigade,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Rail,  s 
battalion  of  Hessian  infantry,  and  two  hund- 
red and  6fty  cavalry),  who  were  then  cnas- 
i  ing  the  Bronx  a  quarter  of  a  mile  belov. 
Pi*™  wBiM  TM«  BUT1.H  cBouiD  Tin  BioHx.'  Thete  tiio  assailanU  joined,  and  the  whole 
force  pushed  up  the  slopes  and  ravines  along  the  southwestern  declivities  of  Chatterton's 
Hill.     Gaining  a  gentle  slope  toward   the  top,  they  endeav-  •!**'  y 

ored  to  turn  M'Dougal's  right  flank.  His  advance,  under  ^^-^^^^2^>^^V/ 
Smallwood  and  Ritzema,  gallantly  opposed  them  while  slowly  (Z^-^^-i^  Xj  ^^^***^ 
retreating  Uiward  the  crown  of  the  eminence,  until  the  British  ^-^ 

cavalry  attacked  the  American  militia  on  the  extreme  right  and  dispersed  them.  M'Dou- 
gal with  only  six  hundred  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  brigade  and  Haslet's  corps, 
sustained  an  obstinate  conflict  for  an  hour.  Twice  the  British  light  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  repulsed,  when  an  attack  upon  his  flank  by  Ball  compelled  M-Dougal  to  give  way 

'  A  aquare  raloulit  of  earth  vm  erected  in  the  main  street  or  the  village,  (he  remains  or  which  ouy  yet 

^-_^  be  Been  a  little  norlheast  of  Mr.  Swiobum's  Literary  InstitutioD,  and  where  now 

^■^TTTi^TH         (1852)  lies  a  shattered  howitzer,  dug  up  fnon  the  trenches  a  few  years  »f,a. 

.^^KtBtma^^^      From  this  redoubt  a  line  nf  breast-works  extended  westerly  orer  the  soeih  sidt 

~^||H^^^^^^K     "^  Purdy's  Hill  (o  the  Bronx,  end  easterly  across  Iha  hjlls  to  Hoitoo's  Pond. 

^^^^^^^^P^   These  were  not  quite  fluished  when  the  battle  accarred  oo  the  twenly-eightb 

."'^'  '•  -'  '     of  October. — See  Jddrtu  of  J.  W.  Tomjikins,  1845,  quoted  by  Bolton,  ii.,  368. 

„  "  >  This  view  is  from  the  soattwsalem  side  of  the  Bronx,  a  little  more  tbsa 

half  a  mile  below  the  rail-way  statioo  at  While  Plains,  looking  Dorlh.    Tba 

rail-way  bridge  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right.     Between  thai  and  the  bara  on  the  left  the  British  asoended. 

In  the  field,  teen  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  telegraph  posts,  toward  the  center,  and  tfae  one  on  the  soogaiil 

beyond,  the  hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred.     The  latter  is  on  the  land  of  Mr,  Cornelias  Horton,    In 

a  hnlluw,  near  a  large  bickary-tree,  on  the  southwest  sida  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  are  Ihe  graves  of  msnj  nf 
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Renin  of  die  Ameiicuie.  Tbe  Low.  Withdnm]  lo  North  Cutle.  CunOngnUon, 

and  retreat  to  the  intrenchraente  at  White  Plaiiu.  Thii  wbb  done  in  good  order  down  the 
■outbe&itern  tide  of  Chalterton's  Hill,  and  aerou  the  Bronx,  near  the  preeent  rail-way  tla- 
tion,  under  cover  of 
troops,  led  by  Put- 
nam. M'Dougal  car- 
ried ofi*  his  wounded 
and  artillery,  and  lefl 
tbe  victors  in  poasea- 
•ion  of  only  tbe  in- 
conaiderable  hreast- 
worka  upon  the  hill. 
The  militia,  who 
were  Mattered  among 
the  Greenburg  hilla, 

soon  collected  in  the  Ch*tt.itoh-.  Huj,  wtom  ti»  iuu.w»ir  statioh.. 

intrenched  oamp  at  the  village,  and  there  the  American  army  reited,  almoat  undisturbed, 
until  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first.  >     The  British  troops  rested  upon  their  arms 
all  night  al\er  tbe  battle,  and  the  nest  day,  after  a  skirmish  with  Glover's  bri-  ' 

gade,  they  encamped  within  long  cannon  shot  of  the  front  of  the  American  lines.  Awed 
by  the  apparent  strength  of  Washington's  intrench ments,  Howe  dared  not  attack  bim,  but 
avaited  tbe  arrival  of  Lord  Percy,  with  four  battalions  from  New  York  and  two  from  Maro- 
aroneck.'  The  loss  of  tbe  Americans,  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  twenty-ninth,  did  not 
exceed,  probably,  three  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pritonen  ;  that  of  the  British 
was  about  the  same. 

Earl  Percy  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  and  preparations  were  made  to  storm 
the  American  works  the  next  morning.  A  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  arose  at  midnight, 
and  continued  for  twenty  hours.  All  operations  were  delayed,  and  on  tbe  night  of  tbe 
thirty-first,  while  the  storm  clouds  were  breaking  and  tbe  British  host  were  slumbering, 
Washington  withdrew,  aud  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  toward  the  Croton 
River,  where  he  had  erected  strong  breast-works  along  the  hills  which  loom  up  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Bronx.'  Howe  was  afraid  to  attack  him  there,  and  on  the 
night  of  tbe  fourth  of  November,''  he  retreated  toward  the  junction  of  the  Hudson   i>  itto, 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  loutheastern  tide  of  Chalterton'*  Hill,  from  the  rail-way  station.  Tbey  crosse*] 
the  Bronx  at  a  point  seee  on  Ihe  utreme  right.  On  tbe  top  of  the  hill,  ko  the  edge  of  tbe  woods  od  the 
left,  Hamiltan's  oannoDS  were  placed. 

*  Tfao  intrench mentB,  whiob  appeared  Ki  formidable  through  Howe's  telsscope,  were  exceedingly  weak, 
oomposed  of  eaith  uid  soda  laid  u[An  heaps  orcomstallu.  They  were  no  prolacttoB  aganut  oaonon-ballt, 
and  had  Howe  attacked  these  lines  first,  instead  of  the  really  stronger  position  on  Chslterton's  Hill,  the 
(complete  disperiian,  if  not  loss  of  the  American  Brmy,  would  doubtless  have  been  the  result.  Hia  caution 
was  too  faiibful  in  its  prumptinga,  and  be  wasted  time  and  energy,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  attempts  to 
Kain  Washington's  rear. 

'  A  little  aoutheast  of  the  house  occupied  by  Washington  (see  sketch  on  page  821),  on  the  brow  of  a 
steep  hill  overlooking  on  extensive  region  of  oonntry,  are  yet  |1852)  prominent  remains  of  some  of  tbeM 
breast-works.  These  are  nearest  the  village  of  While  Plains,  and  easiest  of  access  for  the  student  or  an- 
tiquary. 

Gotdoa  relates  that  while  the  British  were  at  Wbite  Plains,  the  garden  of  a  widow  was  robbed  at  night. 
Her  son,  a  mere  boy,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  oatch  the  thief.  With  a  loaded  gun  he  concealed  him- 
self in  some  bushes,  when  a  British  grenadier,  a  strapping  Hij^hlander  came,  filled  a  bag  wilb  fruil,  and 
placed  it  on  his  shoulder.  The  boy  appeared  behind  him  with  his  gun  cocked,  and  threatened  him  wilb 
instant  death  if  be  attempted  to  lay  down  tbe  baj;.  Thus  the  boy  drove  him  into  the  American  oamp. 
When  he  laid  down  bii  bag,  and  saw  that  tae  had  been  driven  in  by  a  stripling,  be  was  excessively  morti- 
fied, and  could  not  suppress  Ihe  eiclamation,  "  A  British  grenadier  made  a  prisoner  by  such  a  damned  brat  I 
sooh  a  damned  brat  I" 

On  ihe  night  of  the  evacuation,  Ihe  Presbyterian  church  and  other  buildings  were  Bred  and  consumed, 
hut  wilhout  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  Washington.  Bolton  (ii.,  366j  says  tbe  incendiary  was  Major 
Osborne,  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  Gordon  (ii.,  121)  remarks  that  "Colonel  Austin,  of  tbe  Massachusetts, 
who  commanded  Ihe  guards  and  sentries,  being  healed  with  liquor,  burned  tbe  town  on  White  Plains  no- 
trily  and  without  any  ordera." 
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and  Harlem  Rivera,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  extending  his  led  wing 
almost  to  King's  Bridge.' 

An  attack  upon  Fort  Washington,  now  environed  by  a  hostile  force,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  to  be  the  next  scene  in  the  drama.     Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  retreat  into  New  Jersey  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
leaving  all  the  New  England  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to  defend  the  High- 
lands.    This  movement  was  speedily  executed.     By  the  twelfth*^  the  main  army 
were  in  New  Jersey,  some  crossing  from  Tarry  town  to  Paramus  (Sneeden's  *      '°* 
Landing),  and  others  from  Teller's  (Croton)  Point  to  the  mouth  of  Tappan  Creek  (Pier- 
mont).     The  chief,  after  inspecting  places  at  Peekskill  and  vicinity,  crossed  King's   ^  ]^^^  ^^ 
Ferry,l>  and  hastened  to  form  his  camp,  with  his  head-quarten  at  Hackinsack,  in       ^776. 
the  rear  of  Fort  Lee.*     General  Heath  was  left  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  a  dissolving  force'  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men,  remained  at  North 
Castle,  with  orders  to  join  the  main  army  in  New  Jersey  if  the  enemy  should  aim  a  blow 
in  that  quarter. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  Knyphausen,  with  six  German  battalions, 

marched  from  New  Rochelle,  crossed  the  head  of  Harlem  River, 
at  Dyckman's  Bridge,*  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works 
in  the  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge,  and  encamped  upon  the 
plainc  between  there  and  Fort  Washington.  The  Amer- 
icans in  Fort  Independence  and  redoubts  near,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  now  the  whole  country  beyond  Harlem,  between  Dobbs's  Ferry  and  Morrisania,  west  of 
the  Bronx,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  army.  Fort  Washington  was  completely  en- 
vironed by  hostile  forces.  On  the  seventh,  three  British  ships  of  war  passed  up  the  Hudson 
unharmed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  a  large  number  of  flat-boats  went  up  and 
were  moored  near  King's  Bridge.  The  commander-in-chief  would  now  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  had  not  Greene  urged  the  necessity  of  holding  it,  in  coar 
uection  with  Fort  Lee,  for  the  defense  of  the  river. 

On  the  fifteenth  Howe  was  informed  of  the  real  condition  of  the  garrison  and 
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works  at  Fort  Washington,  by  a  deserter  from  Magaw's  battalion,  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  a  messenger  with  a  summons  for  the  commander  to  surrender,  or  peril  his  gar- 
rison with  the  doom  of  massacre.  Magaw,  in  a  brief  note,  promptly  refused  compliance,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  his  answer  to  Washington  at  Hackinsack.  Confident  of  success,  Howe  or- 
dered a  cannonade  to  be  opened  upon  the  American  outworks  from  two  British  redoubts, 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  a  little  above  the  High  Bridge.  Thn 
cannonade  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops 
which  crossed  the  Harlem  there,  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack  at  four  diflerent  points. 
Expecting  this,  Magaw  made  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  little  force.*     Colonel  Rawling's 

1  Gordon,  ii.,  116-121.     Stedman,  i.,  210-216.     Marshall,  i.,  110-114. 

*  This  fortification  was  situated  upon  a  sort  of  plateau,  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  at  the 
present  landing  and  village  of  Fort  Lee,  and  opposite  the  present  One  hundred  and  Sixtieth  Street,  of  New 
York.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  yet  risible,  covered  with  low  trees.  A  little  above  was  a  redoubt,  oppo- 
site Jeflfery's  Hook,  to  cover  the  chevaux-de-frue  in  the  river.     Few  traces  of  this  redoubt  now  remain. 

*  The  time  of  service  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  men  would  expire  within  a  week,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  free  on  the  first  of  December.  When  the  time  of  dissolution  came,  some  were  induced 
to  remain,  but  the  largest  portion  went  home  dispirited. 

*  For  this  and  other  localities  made  memorable  by  military  operations  between  Fort  Washington  and  the 
Highlands,  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  map  on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  copied  from  Stedman, 
whose  orthography  of  proper  names,  it  will  be  observed  is  often  incorrect.  There  is  an  important  error 
in  the  map,  which  was  not  observed,  until  it  was  engraved,  namely,  the  transposition  of  the  names  of 
Heighti  of  Fordham  and  Vdlentine^$  Hill,  The  former  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrisania ;  the  latter  near 
Wepperham,  or  Yonkers.     Mile  Square  should  be  placed  about  two  and  a  half  miles  further  up  the  Bronx. 

'  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  twelve  hundred  men,  when  Knyphausen  first  sit  down  at  King's 

Bridge.     Greene  sent  a  re-enforoement  from  Mercer^s  Flying  Camp,  and  when  the  fort  was  attacked  there 

were  about  three  thousand  men  within  the  lines.     When  Washington  heard  of  the  summons  to  surrender, 

be  hastened  from  his  camp  to  Fort  Lee,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  while  crossing  the  Hudaoo,  he  met 
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with  hii  MftTyUnd  rtflemea,  wu  pcwted  ia  a  redoubt  (Fort  George)  upon  «  hill  north  oT 
Fort  Wftshiogton,  and  a  few  men  were  itationed  at  the  outpost  called  Oock-hiil  Fort, 
Militia  of  the  Flying  Camp,  under  Colonel  Baxter,  were  placed  on  the  roagh  wooded  hiUa 
^        east  of  the  fort,  along  the  Har- 
jM       lem  River,  and  otberi,  under 
Colonel    Lambert    Cadwala- 
der,  of  PenniyWania,  manned  * 
the  linei  in  the  direction  of  New  York.     Hagaw  commanded  in  the  fort. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  well  arranged.  Knyphauaen,  with  five  hundred  Hae- 
(iafli  and  Waldeckera,  wai  to 
move  to  the  attack  on  the  north 
■imultaneoualy  with  a  division  of 
English  and  Heiaian  troops,  nn- 
der  Lord  Percy,  who  were  to  af- 
■ail  the  line*  on  the  south.  At 
the  same  time,  Brigadier  Ma> 
thews,  supported  by  Cornwallia, 
wu  to  crou  the  Harlem  River, 
with  the  guards,  light  infantry, 
and  two  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
and  land  above  Fort  Washing- 
ton, under  cover  of  the  guns  on 
the  West  Chester  Hills,  judt  men- 
tioned,* while  Colonel  Stirling, 
with  the  42d  regiment,  was  to 
oroaa  at  a  point  a  little  above  the 

High    Bridge.     These    arrange-  ^i™  at  Fq.t  w«m«oTow.. 

ments  were  carried  out,     Knyphausen  divided  his  forces.     One  division,  under 
Colonel  Rail  (killed  at  Trenton  seventy  days  aflerward),  drove  the  Americani 
from  Cock-hill  Fort,  while  Knyphausen,  with  the  remainder,  penetrated  the 
woods  near  Tubby  Hook,  and,  after  clambering  aver  felled  trees  and  other  ob- 
structions, attacked  Rawlings  in  Fort  Tryon.     The  fori  was  gallantly  defend- 
ed for  some  time,  and  many  Hessians  were  slain.     Rawlings  was  Gually  forced 
to  yield,  and  retreated  lo  Fort  Washington,  under  cover  of  its  guns,  when  Knyp- 
hausen planted  the  Hessian  flag  upon  Fort  Tfy<m.     In  the  mean  while,  Percy 
had  crossed  near  Harlem,  swept  over  the  plain,  drove  in  the  American  picket*  at 
Harlem  Cove  (Manhattanville),  and  attacked  Cadwalader  st 
the  advanced  line  of  intreuchmenis.*    Percy's  force  was  eight 
hundred  strong;  Cadwalader  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
.  men,  and  one  eighteen- pounder.    Both  parties  fought  bravely, 
and  Percy,  yielding,  moved  toward  the  American  left,  behind 
a  wood,  and  the  combat  ceased  for  a  while. 

While  Rawlinga  and  Cadwalader  were  keeping  the  as- 

Greene  and  Pnluam  returning  from  Port  Wa»hinf;t<iii.  Thej  uaured  bin)  Ihal  Magaw  was  confideDl  of  > 
luacessrul  delense,  and  the  cbief  relumed  witb  them  to  Fort  Lee. 

'  Msthem  landed  in  Ibe  cove  or  creek  st  about  Tvo  bundredth  StreeL 

'  This  a  a  view  frcini  the  site  of  the  interior  works  at  Fort  Wasbingion  rmm  the  foot  of  the  fl^-staJi; 
looking  soaihwest.  In  the  foregroniid  ere  seen  the  remains  or  the  embankments.  The  tall  rout  seen  near 
Iha  river  below  is  (he  auppori  for  tele);ra|>h  «ires  whic^h  cross  the  Hudson  (here,  from  tbe  rocky  p«Dl 
at  Jetfery's  Hook.  In  the  distance  across  the  river  are  ibe  Faliiaden.  and  ibe  mast  opon  iheir  summit  d«- 
noles  the  site  of  Ibe  redoubt  north  of  Fort  Lee.  This  litTle  sketcb  exhibits  the  relalinr  pmition  oT  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee. 

*  Preparatory  to  this  attack,  a  cannonade  was  opened  npnn  the  American  works  by  two  jneces  on  the 
hifih  ground  north  of  Mottbavrn  on  tbe  Harlem. 

*  Tbi)  flsg-itafr.  indicating  ihe  center  of  the  fo/t,  is  a  prominent  object  to  passengers  upon  Ibe  Hiid>on 
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Surrender  of  the  Fort. 


TbeLoea. 


Mr.  BattiD. 


sailants  at  bay,  Mathews  and  Stirling  landed.  The  latter  pushed  up  the  wooded  heights, 
drove  Baxter's  troops  from  their  redoubt  (Fort  George)  and  rocky  defense,  and  stood  victor 
upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  open  fields  around  Fort  Washington.  Stirling,  after  making 
a  feigned  landing,  dropped  down  to  an  estuary  of  the  river,  landed  within  the  American  lines, 
and,  rushing  up  the  acclivity  by  a  sinuous  road,  attacked  a  redoubt  on  the  summit,  and  made 
about  two  hundred  prisoners.'  Informed  of  this,  and  perceiving  the  peril  of  being  placed 
between  two  fires,  Cadwalader  retreated  along  the  road  nearest  the  Hudson,  closely  pursued 
by  Percy,  and  battling  all  the  way.  When  near  the  upper  border  of  Trinity  Cemetery 
(One  hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street),  he  was  attacked  on  the  fiank  by  Colonel  Stirling,  who 
was  pressing  across  the  island  to  intercept  him.'  He  continued  the  retreat,  and  reached 
the  fort,  after  losing  a  few  killed,  and  about  thirty  made  prisoners.  On  the  border  of  the 
cemetery,  and  near  the  fort,  severe  skirmishes  took  place,  and  many  of  the  Hessian  pursuers 

were  slain.  The  defense  was  gallant ;  but  pike,  ball,  and 
bayonet,  used  by  Rye  thousand  men,  overpowered  the 
weakened  patriots,  and  at  meridian  they  were  nearly  all 
gathered  within  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  General  Howe 
now  sent  another  summons  to  surrender.  Perceiving  fur- 
ther resistance  to  be  vain,  Magaw  complied,'  and  at  half 
pas(  one  o'clock^  the  British  Hag  was  waving  a  not.  is, 
where  the  Union  banner  was  unfurled  defiantly  iT^^ 
in  the  morning.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,*  and  with 
these  the  jails  of  New  York  v/ere  speedily  gorged.  It 
was  a  terrible  disaster  for  the  little  Republican  army. 
Of  all  the  gallant  men  who  battled  there  on  that  day, 
not  one  is  known  among  the  living.  Probably  the  last 
survivor  of  them  all,  and  the  last  Uving  relic  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  America,  was  the  venerable  John  Battin, 
who  died  at  his  residence  in  Greenwich  Street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1852,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years  and  four  months.  His  body  is 
entombed  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  upon  the  very  ground 
where  he  fought  for  his  king  seventy-six  years  before.' 

Washington,  standing  upon  Fort  Lee  with  his  gen- 
,    eral  ofi[icers,  and  the  author  of**  Common  Sense,"  saw 


some  of  the  slaughter  near  the  doomed  fortress,  and 


'  Stirling^!  landing-place  was  at  about  the  foot  of  One  hundred  and  Fii\y-second  Street,  at  the  head  of 
the  Eighth  Avenne,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  Hi<rh  Bridge,  "  within  the  third  line  of  defense  which 
crossed  the  island."— Marshall,  i.,  117.  The  road  up  which  he  passed  is  still  there,  and,  as  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  page  816,  the  lines  of  the  redoubt  on  the  "wooded  promontory^'  (Stedroan,  i.,  218)  are  quite 
visible. 

*  It  was  at  this  stage  of  affairs  that  Washington,  with  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Mercer,  crossed  the  Hudson, 
ascended  the  heights,  and  from  Morris's  house  surveyed  the  scene  of  operations.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
alter  they  had  left  that  mansion,  Stirling  and  his  victorious  troops  approached  and  took  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  the  chief  commanders. 

'  At  this  moment  Captain  Gooch  came  over  from  Fort  Lee  with  a  note  from  Washington,  assuring  Ma- 
gaw that  if  he  could  hold  out  till  night  the  garrison  should  be  brought  off.     It  was  too  late. 

*  The  number  of  regulars  was  about  two  thousand.  There  were  six  or  seven  hundred  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  stragglers,  all  of  whom  were  probably  included  in  Howe's  report  of  **  two  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners."  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred ;  that  of  the 
royal  army  was  almost  one  thousand.     The  Hessians  as  usual,  suffered  most  severely. 

Washington  was  blamed  for  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  Greene  in  endeavoring  to  hold  this  fort.  Lee, 
who  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginning,  wrote  to  Washington,  "  0 1  general,  why  would  you  be  over« 
persuaded  by  men  of  inferior  judgment  to  your  own  ?     It  was  a  cursed  affair." 

'  Mr.  Batiin  came  to  America  with  the  British  army  in  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  near 
Brooklyn,  at  White  Plains,  and  Fort  Washington.    After  the  British  went  into  winter  quarters  in  New  York, 
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with  streaming  eyes  he  beheld  the  meteor  flag  of  England  flashing  above  its  ramparts  in 
the  bright  Noyember  sun.  The  fort  was  lost  forever,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Rnyp- 
hausen.  The  chief  now  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  defense  of  the  federal  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  he  penetrated  the  design  of  Howe  to  push  thitherward.  Fort  Lee  was  aban- 
doned, but  before  its  stores  could  be  removed,  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  six 
thousand  men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.'     The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp  at  Hack- 


and  Comwallis's  division  (to  which  he  was  attached),  retomed  from  Trentoo  and  Prinoeton,  he  took  Iowciih 
in  horsemanship  in  the  Middle  Datch  church  (now  the  city  post-office),  then  converted  into  a  oircns  for  a 
riding*school.  He  then  joined  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Colonel  Bird,  in  which  he  held  the  offices  of  orderly 
sergeant  and  comet.  He  was  in  New  York  daring  the  **  hard  winter"  of  1779-80,  and  assisted  in  drag- 
ging British  cannons  over  the  frozen  bay  from  Fort  George  to  Staten  Island.  He  was  always  arer«e  to 
fighting  the  Americans,  yet,  as  in  daty  bound^  he  was  faithful  to  his  king.  While  Prince  William  Henry, 
afterward  William  the  Fourth,  was  here,  he  was  one  of  his  body-guard.  Twice  he  was  sent  to  England 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  dispatches,  and  being  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  corps,  he  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  important  services.  With  hundreds  more,  he  remained  in  New 
York  when  the  British  army  departed  in  1783,  resolved  to  make  America  his  future  home.  He  married 
soon  after  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  lived  with  his  wife  (now  aged  eighty-three)  sixty-five 
years.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  he  walked  every  morning  upon  first  the  old,  and  then  the  new,  or  pre»> 
eni  Battery,  unmindful  of  inclement  weather.  He  always  enjoyed  remarkable  health.  He  continaed  exer- 
cise in  the  street  near  his  dwelling  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  though  with  increasing  feebleness 
of  step.  The  gay  young  men  of  half  a  century  ago  (now  gray -haired  old  men)  remember  his  well-con- 
ducted house  of  refreshment,  comer  of  John  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  they  enjoyed  oyster  soppers  and 
good  liquors.  The  preceding  sketch  of  his  person  is  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Insley,  made  a  few  months 
before  his  departure. 

*  The  Americans  lost  at  Fort  Lee  the  whole  of  the  momited  cannons,  except  two  twelve-poanders,  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage,  almost  three  hundred  tents,  and  aboat  a  thousand  barreb  of  flour  and  other 
stores.     The  ammunition  was  saved.* 


W  -  .   ., 


*  Three  or  fcmr  roOes  below  Fort  Lee,  at  the  baae  of  the  PaliMdes,  it  a  UtUe  village  called  BuU'i  Ferry.  Joat  bdow  tibe  Til- 
lage, on  Block-houae  Point,  was  a  block*hotiae,  occupied  in  the  ■umnier  of  1780  by  a  Britiah  picket,  Ibr  tiw  protectioa  of  aoow 
wood  cntters,  and  the  neighboring  Toriee.  On  Bergen  Meek  below  was  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  honea,  within  reach  of 
the  British  foregera  who  might  go  ont  from  the  fort  at  Paulua't  Hook.  Waahington,  then  at  Hoppei't,  near  SnlTenia,  aent  Gen* 
eral  Wayne,  with  some  Penn^Wania  and  Maryland  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to  storm  the  work  on  blockhoase  Point,  and  to 
drive  the  cattle  within  the  American  linea.  Wayne  sent  the  cavahry,  under  Mi^jor  Lee,  to  perform  the  latter  duty,  whDe  be  md 
three  Pennsylvania  regiments  marched  against  the  block-house  with  four  pieces  of  artiUery.  They  made  a  qiirited  atteck.  but 
their  cannons  were  too  light  to  be  effectire,  and  after  a  skirmish,  the  Americans  were  re- 
pulsed, widi  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  six^-four  men.  After  burning  some  wood* 
boats  near,  and  capturing  the  men  in  charge  of  them,  Wayne  returned  to  camp,  with  a 

large  number  of  csttle,  driven  by  the  drsgoons.    This  expedition  was  made  the  subject     n    /  ^^         >  ^  ^    ^.  *    x    >  s         j 
of  a  satirical  poem  by  Mi^or  Andrd,  called  TiU  Cow^ktm  (see  page  196),  published  in  Riv-     I  /  '        '  '^  '      \\  ^^^T^/^% 
Ington's  paper.    A  copy  of  this  celebrated  production  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement   '  \i(^  '     ^^    '^'^  \ 

Mijor  Lee  made  a  more  successful  attack  upon  ttie  British  post  at  Paulus's  Hook  (now     I  * '»>  ^J       «^^^v:X 

Jersey  City)  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779.    The  Hook  is  a  sandy  peninsnh^     ■  ^^^  ^     ^>i^--''-~  /    v.'- "" ' 

and  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  marshy  neck.  Upon  this  pen- 
insula the  British  erected  quite  strong  military  works,  and  used  it  as  an  outpost,  while 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  main  works  were  upon  rUng 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  Grand  and  Greene  Streeta.  One  (A)  re- 
doubt was  of  circular  form,  and  mounted  six  heavy  guns.    It  had  a  ditch  and  o&aits. 

The  other  (B),  a  little  southeast  of  it,  was  of  oblong  form,  and  hsd  three  twelve-pounders    

and  one  eighteen,    a  a,  were  block  houses ;  hbbbh,  breast- works  fronting  the  bay ;  e,        Wobki  at  PAOi.iTa'8  H 
part  of  the  57th  regiment  of  five  hundred  men,  under  M^jor  Sutherland;  d,  pioneers ;  e,  ^^' 

carpenters ;  ///,  barracks ;  g^  new  bridge  buDt  by  the  British.  A  deep  ditch  was  dug  across  the  isthmus  with  a  barred  gate 
Thirty  feet  within  this  ditch  were  abatU.  This  ditch,  with  the  surrounding  marahes,  made  the  peninsula  an  island.  After  the 
recapture  of  Stony  Pohit  toward  the  dose  of  the  summer  of  1779,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  encamped  upon  Harlem  Hd^tt, 
a  plan  was  formed  for  surprising  the  garrison  at  Paolus's  Hook.  Use  enterprise  was  mtmsted  to  Bfajor  Henry  Lee,  tihen  on 
the  weat  side  of  the  Hudson,  back  of  Hoboken.  A  feeling  of  security  made  the  garrison  careless,  and  they  wwe  unprepared 
for  a  sudden  attack  when  it  was  made.  Preparatory  to  the  attack,  troops  were  stationed  near  tiie  Hudson  to  watch  the  dtatanl 
enemy,  who  might  cross  the  river  and  intercept  retreat,  for  it  was  not  designed  to  hold  the  post  when  captured.  Lee  marchad 
with  three  hundred  picked  men,  followed  by  a  strong  detachment  from  Lord  Stirling's  division,  as  a  leserre.  Lee's  march 
toward  Bergen  excited  no  surprise,  for  foraging  parties  of  Americans  as  large  as  this  wrre  often  out  in  tiiat  direction.  The  re- 
serve halted  st  the  new  bridge  over  the  Hackinsack,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Hook,  frt>m  which  point  Lee  had  taken  ttie  read 
among  the  hills,  nearest  the  Hudson.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  August  (1779),  Lee  reached  tha 
Harsimus  Creek,  at  the  pdnt  where  the  rail- way  now  crosses  it,  and  witiiin  half  an  hour  he  crossed  the  ditch  through  the  loosely- 
barred  gate,  and  entered  the  main  work  undiscovered.  The  sentinels  were  either  absent  or  asleep,  and  the  surprise  waa  com- 
plete. He  captured  one  hundred  snd  fif^-nine  of  the  garrison,  including  officers,  and  then  attacked  the  cireular  redoubt,  into 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  retreated,  with  the  commander.  It  was  too  strong  to  be  effected  by  small  arms,  and 
Lee  retreated  with  his  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  arrived  at  camp  in  triumph  at  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  gallant  act  was  grestly  applauded  in  the  camp,  to  Congress,  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
made  the  enemy  more  cautious.    On  the  twenty  second  of  September  following,  Congress  honored  Lee  with  a  vole  of  tiianka, 
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inMck,  and  now  commenced  the  retrekt  of  Wuhington  Borou  the  Jeneys,  toward  the  Del- 
aware, noted  oa  page*  221—22  of  thii  volume. 

Before  leaving  theie  heights  conteorated  by  valor  and  patriotism,  let  ui  turn  toward  the 
diitant  hills  of  We*t  Chester,  where  almost  every  rood  of  earth  is  scarred  by  the  intrenoh- 
er'i  mattock,  or  made  momaTable  by  deeds  of  daring  and  of  suffering,  and  consider  the  most 
important  military  transactions  which  occurred  within  ten  leagues  of  our  point  of  observa- 
tion. We  can  not  tarry  long ;  to  the  local  historian  we  must  refer  for  the  whole  story  in 
detail. 

General  Knjpbausen  held  Fort  Washington  and  the  neighboring  works,  while  the  main 
British  army  was  operating  elsewhere  in 
1777.     The  fortifications  were  stiength- 
ened,  and  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity  pre- 
•enled  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  inva- 
■ion  of  York  Island  by  land.     After  the  . 
fall  of  Fort  Washington,  and  the  departnTej 
of  both  Americans  and  British  to  Newl 
•  JuBoT    Jersey,  General  Heath  establish- ' 

1"^  '  ed  a  cordon  of  troops"  from  the  *'""  "  '^»"*  ^'^'■' 

heights  al  Wepperham  (Yonkers)  to  Mamaroneck,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  John 
Morin  Scott  That  officer  left  the  aimy  two  months  later  for  civil  employment,  and  the 
Americans  retired,  so  that  their  lefi  rested  npon  Byram  River.     While  the  strong  detach- 

'  Ttus  view  is  rrom  the  soathweit  side  of  the  stTean,  rrom  near  the  tide-mill.  The  home  beyond,  sbsded 
1^  willows,  ii  the  reiidence  of  Ibe  widow  of  the  late  Robert  M'Comb.* 


■od  ordered  *  (old  medil  to  b^itmek  ud  preented  to  him.— B«  /i 


coottet  It  Fmnliu^  Hook,  tinetoeDlh  of  Aiifu«t,lT 
•  Tble  TldnllT  ww  tba  ■eoi*  al  many  itlnlDf  • 
'"sent  Haatb*!  troop*  nd  ■ome  B 

■  to  dUodge  lb*  Bairiuu  [roo  Fan  PrlBoe.    1  Uola  wwt  of  Ab  bridge.  Tlp- 

n  Into  1^  HodBo.    FoUoiriDB  Iba  eoorH  of  tba  rails;  thnni|li  which  tUi 

,,  v  ■  brt^t  utoBB  BorelBg  la  1890, 1  rMeh«d  lb*  nl«  oT  VoBlun,  lOd  Ih*  Vu 

CoitUadt  »«n*iB. «  beeaUfal  rwldroc*  In  the  Bddrt  of  »  bnnd  I»wb  ind  J 

^        prahuloo  of dinbborj.    TbiB  wu  the  qouten  of*  llaerim  pCeket-gavd  la  ■ 

Sk      lTTT,*Ddh>r*Wuhliigl«udhliRiSdliMdinJBlr.lT81.wbeBlliaIlritUti| 

m.     picked  were  drireo  beyoDd  Kinfi  Bridie  bf  Uncola.    HorA  of  the  uu- 3 

F      -—'-vtnhHIll,  whore  cunr  of  ttioVmCqillMidlftinlljIlo.    Upon  Ihit  ' 

AiDorioui  troope  were  eiKeniped  whom  Wuh^gtoo  left  to  de.  1 

HBSi7CUntoii.whlleheB]arebod  with  the  milnartnyiDatfawud.  1 

lMLaFijeneliiVlrgtaila<ae*pBt*a]3).    On  thti  oitaUi,  ud  i  ifaort  diitance ftmi  Vantt  * 

iliMnnFl^dmi  aTUgt,liaMUi     -  .      ..       .        - 

between  BriUih  light  troop*  ud 


^boMOE*,  ha  with  ■ 
•null  band  conquered  tbg  f«  by 
wuilka  iklU  and  prowa*a.  aod 
(nrlr  boand  hy  hii  hnannilj 
thoie  who  had  been  conqaared 
by  U*  *mi.    Id  mamoiy  of  tbe 

aUnnUi  between  a 


ik  and  rear,  bnl  OD  Ua  way 

Ml  Into  an  ambuh  by  Ibe  [sdlao*.    While  Ighdog,  SlfflCoe  ud  TarlotOD  adTaoeod.  aod  a  hot  eoBttel  eoniod.    Hm  Indiana 
Cbn^l  branly.  but  were  at  lui  oUgad  to  giro  way.    A  body  of  Anerlean  light  hi&Dtry,  nnder  Btawail  (dlMfaiinWied  U  Stony 


w  codSIcI,"  layi  Bolton,  "  Ilea  on  the  land  of  tba  lal*  Fnderfck  Brown,  now  (1848)  oeenpled  by  U 
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Loyalist  Patrolt.  Tlie  Delanefryi  sod  0Mir  Mo 

ments  of  the  two  armies  were  occupying  their  relative  positions,  many  skirmishes  took  place, 
especially  between  the  Americans  and  corps  of  Loyalists,  formed  under  various  leaden. 
The  latter  traversed  Lower  West  Chester,  annoyed  the  American  outposts  and  patrols,  and 
distressed  the  inhabitants.' 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Washington,  believing  the  post  at  New  York  to  be  weak,  be- 
cause the  main  army  of  the  British  was  in  New  Jersey  and  a  large  detachment  was  on 

*  One  of  the  earliest,  roost  influential,  and  efficient  of  the  Loyalist  leaders  was  Oliver  Delancej,  who, 
with  his  son  Oliver,  and  nephew  James,  perfornaed  active  service  for  the  king  in  Lower  West  Chester.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  (also  lieutenant  governor)  Delaooey,  and  was  a  man  of  large  propeity  and 
great  influence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Council  before  the  Revolution ;  and  at  the  beginiung  of 
hostilities,  leaned  rather  to  the  popular  side.  Deprecating  a  separation  from  Britain,  he  espoused  the  royal 
cause  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  went  forth.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  and  author- 
ized to  raise  three  battalions  of  Loyalists.  This  he  finally  effected.  His  son  Oliver  was  commiasiooed  a 
captain  of  horse  in  1776 ;  was  present  at  the  capture  of  General  WoodhuU;  became  major  of  the  17th 
regiment  of  dragoons  \  and,  after  Major  Andre's  death,  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  oommissioB 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Delancey  went  to  England,  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  died  at  Beverly  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  jears.  His  son  Oliver  accompanied 
him,  and  rose  gradually  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  almost  at  the  bead 
of  the  British  army  list.  James,  a  nephew  of  General  Delancey,  commanded  a  battalion  of  horse  in  hn 
uncle's  brigade.  Because  of  his  activity  in  supplying  the  British  army  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  West 
Chester,  his  troopers  were  called  Cow^boy$,  Sir  William  Draper,  *^  the  conqueror  of  Manilla,"  married 
General  Delancey's  daughter.  The  Confiscation  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislatttre  swept  away  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Delancey  estate  in  America.* 


*  Many  attempls  were  made  to  destroy  or  dUpene  tiie  Delancey  Loyaliata.  On  the  twmty*llfth  of  Jaanary,  1777, 
Americana  attacked  a  block-houae,  erected  by  Delancey  on  the  aifee  of  Mapea'i  Temperance  Honae,  at  Weat  Farma.  SevenI 
of  die  guard  were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed  or  made  priaonera.  In  the  winter  of  1779,  Colonel  Aaron  Borr,  with  aoae 
Americana,  attacked  tUa  block-houae  to  deatroy  it  Provided  with  band  grenadea,  oombualiblea,  and  abort  ladders,  about  forty 
Tolunteers  approached  cautioualy,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  caat  their  miaallea  into  the  fort  through  the  port-bole*. 
8oon  the  block-houae  waa  on  lire  In  aeyeral  placea,  and  the  little  garriaon  aurrendered  without  firing  a  shot  A  few  eaeapcd 
A  eorp  of  Delancey'a  battaliona  occupied  the  houae  of  Colonel  Lewis  O.  Morria,  at  Morriaania,  for  a  abort  time.  They  were 
attacked  there  on  the  fifth  of  August  1779.  by  some  of  Weedoa's  and  Moylan's  horse,  a  detachment  from  Glover'a  brigade,  and 
aome  militia.  Fourteen  Loyalists  were  made  prisoners.  These  attacks  becoming  frequent,  Delancey  waa  compelled  to  make 
hia  head  quartera  at  the  houae  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Archer,  in  the  Ticlnlty  of  flie  Hi^  Bridge,  where  be  waa  under  Ifae 
guns  of  fort  No.  8,  one  of  the  redoubta  mentioned  on  page  825^  cast  up  by  the  British  to  corcr  ttie  landing  of  their  troopa  on  ttw 
morning  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Washington. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Archer's  manaion  waa  a  building  wherein  Colonel  Hatfield  had  his  quarters  In  January,  ITBO^  vrtwn 
he  was  attacked  by  aome  leyies  and  volunteers  from  Honeneck  and  Greenwich.  The  aaaault  waa  made  at  one  o'clock  in  tibr 
morning.  Unabb  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  the  aaaailanta  fired  the  houae.  Some  eacaped  after  leaping  from  the  windows ;  the 
colonel  and  eleven  otiiers  were  made  prlaonenk 

In  May,  1780,  Captain  Cushing,  of  the  Masaachuaetts  Hne,  guided  by  Michael  Dyokman,  aurprlaed  Cokmel  Jamea  Delaneey's 
corps  near  No.  8.  He  captured  over  forty  of  the  corps ;  the  colonel  was  absent  Cushing  retreated,  followed  aooae  dialame 
by  a  large  number  of  Yagers  and  others.  In  January,  1781,  Lleutenant-col<HieI  laaac  Hull  (General  Bull  of  tbe  war  of  18IS> 
14),  who  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops  in  advance  of  the  American  lines,  sucoeasfully  attacked  Colonel  Oliver 
Delancey  at  Morriaania,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  HuQ  surrounded  the  Loyaliata,  forced  a  narrow  paaaage  to  tibsir 
camp,  took  more  than  fi(tj  prisoners,  cut  away  a  bridge,  burned  aeveral  huts  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  and  retiealed  to  camp, 
closely  pursued.  A  covering  party,  under  Colonel  Haxen,  attacked  the  ptlxsuers,  mod  killed  and  captured  about  tUrty^ve 
more.    HuU  lost  twenty 4lz  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  sunrise  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1783,  Captain  Hunney  wdl  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  having  a  covering  party  of  infiuitry  nn- 
der  MiOor  Woodbridge.  entered  Delancey'a  camp  at  Morriaania,  diaperaed  the  Loyalists,  and  IdUed  and  wounded  severaL  Others 
in  the  neighborhood  were  collected  and  pursued  Hunneywell,  when  Uiey  fell  into  an  ambuah  formed  by  Woof&ridge,  and  vera 
driven  back.    In  thia  skirmish  Abraham  Dyckman  was  killed. 

At  Jefferd's  Neck,  in  the  township  of  West  Farma,  Colonel  Baremore,  a  nolorioua  Tory  marauder,  waa  ea|»tured  by  Cokmel 
Armand  (aee  page  466)  on  the  night  of  November  7th,  1779.  Baremore  was  at  **  tiie  Graham  BUnaton,**  which  atood  on  the  sto 
of  the  house  of  William  B.  Leggett  Eaq.,  and  with  five  others  waa  made  a  prisoner.  The  Graham  family  were  mspnaafeaod  of 
their  houae,  to  make  room  for  British  oflBcen.  When  Colonel  Fowler,  who  last  occupied  it  waa  about  to  leave,  it  waa  fired,  and 
consumed  while  that  oflleer  and  hia  friends  were  eating  dinner  in  a  grove  near  by.  That  ni^t  Colonel  Fowler  waa  moitally 
wounded  while  leading  a  marauding  party  in  Kast  Chester.  On  another  oocadon,  Armand  marched  down  from  Croton  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yonkera,  below  Cortlandt's  house,  made  a  furious  charge,  with  Ua  cavalry,  upon  a  camp  of  Yagers,  and  captored  or 
killed  almost  the  whole  party. 

The  anoeator  of  the  American  Delaneeys  (De  Land)  was  Etlenne,  or  Stephen,  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  New  York  in  IGBl. 
Be  was  descended  from  a  noble  French  fkmily,  known  in  hiatory  in  the  alzteenth  century.  He  married  Ann  Van  CoitUndt 
and  became  active  in  public  affairs.  Thechiefjuatioe  and  the  general  were  hia  sooa.  Another  son,  Jamea,  noanied  a  daughler 
of  Caleb  Heathcote,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scarsdale.  Jamea*s  third  son  was  the  father  of  WiUiam  Beathcote  Delancey,  D.D.. 
the  present  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

The  seat  of  General  Oliver  Delanoey  was  upon  the  Bronx,  opposite  the  village  of  Weat  Fanm,  three  odlea  fi^om  die  Bovtb 
of  tiut  stream.  There  ho  had  eztonaive  miUa,  which  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Lydlg.  The  old  ■"^''t^fni.  wfasrs 
British  ofllcers  were  so  often  entertained,  waa  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  Be  owned  another  rsaidenoe  at  Bloomiag- 
dale,  on  York  Island,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1777.  It  is  supposed  to  have  bean  find 
by  some  daring  Whiga,  in  rotsUation  for  the  burning  of  some  houses  In  tiie  vicinity  of  Yonken^by  tbt  Tories. 
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Operatioiu  near  KiDg's  Bridge.  V«lentiiM's  HiQ  and  ito  AModattooB. 

Rhode  Island,  ordered  General  Heath  to  approach  King*8  Bridge,  and  if  circumatances  ap- 
peared to  promise  success,  to  attack  the  fortifications  there.  The  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
New  Jersey  or  Rhode  Island,  if  not  the  possession  of  New  York,  were  hoped  for  results. 
Heath  advanced,  and  summoned  Fort  Independence,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  to  surrender.  The 
commandant  refused,  and  while  preparing  for  attack,  Heath  received  intelligeqce  of  move- 
ments in  the  East,  which  made  it  prudent  to  withdraw  and  watch  his  Highland  camp  and 
fortifications.  la  the  succeeding  autumn,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  captured  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  and  Kingston  was  destroyed.  Several  months  before,  a  British  detachment 
bad  destroyed  stores  at  Peekskill  (see  page  173),  and  Tryon  had  desolated  Danbury  and 
vicinity.^  These  events,  which  have  already  been  considered,  directed  the  attention  of 
Washington  more  to  the  security  of  the  Highlands  than  ofiensive  operations  against  New 
York. 

After  the  battle  at  Monmouth,<^  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  New  ^  junarr. 
York,  Knyphausen  again  took  command  near  King's  Bridge,  with  his  quarters  at  ^'^^ 
Morris's  house.  The  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  and  other  Loyal  corps,  a  troop  of 
light  horse  under  Emmerick,  and  Delancey's  battalions,  now  became  active  in  patroling 
Lower  West  Chester.  To  oppose  their  incursions.  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Virginia,  with 
quite  a  strong  force,  took  post  on  the  Greenburg  Hills,  and  extended  his  left  toward  New 
Rochelle.  Sometimes  he  advanced  as  far  as  Valentine's  Hill,*  and  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  enemy  were  kept  in  check.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  and  the  most  vigilant  and 
wary  were  the  most  successful. 

When  the  French  army,  marching  from  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1781,  approach- 
ed the  Hudson,  Washington  was  informed  that  a  large  detachment  of  British  troops  had 
left  New  York  for  a  marauding  incursion  into  New  Jersey.  Washington  had  long  cher- 
ished a  desire  to  drive  the  enemy  from  New  York  Island,  and  now  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  the  garqson  at  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  July, b  believing 

^  See  page  403,  volQme  i. 

*  Valentine^s  Hill,  rising  on  the  west  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Mile  Square  (a  favorite  camp-groond  for 
all  parties  during  the  war),  affords  some  of  the  most  charming  prospects  in  West  Chester.  It  is  open  the 
road  leading  from  Yonkers  to  the  Hunt's  Bridge  Station,  on  the  Harlem  rai]*way.  From  its  summit  the 
rough  hills  and  cultivated  valleys  of  that  region  are  seen  spread  oat  like  a  panorama,  and  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  more  distant  varieties  of  feature  displayed  by  Long  Island 
Soand  and  the  villages  upon  its  borders.  Southward,  stretching  away  toward  King's  Bridge,  is  the  beau- 
tiful vale,  sparkling  with  Tippett's  Brook,  famous  in  the  annals  of  West  Chester  for  deeds  of  valor  in  par- 
tisan warfare.  When  I  visited  this  region  in  1850,  Miss  Elizabeth  Valentine,  aged  eightj-three,  was  yet 
living  there  with  the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  Elijah  Valentine.  She  well  remembers  being  caressed 
by  Washington,  and  afterward  frightened  by  the  fierce-looking  Highlanders  and  Hessians.  The  dwelling 
oi  the  Revolution  stood  a  little  northwest  of  the  present  mansion.* 

*  On  th«  •nmmit  of  ValeotiDe'i  Hill  intreDchmenti  wen  cast  up  In  ibe  siuaawr  of  1716;  and  ben  WMhlngton  wm  aDceiii|»- 
ed  a  few  day*  befon  the  battle  at  White  Plain*.  Hen  Sir  William  Enkine  waa  encamped  with  a  detachment  of  Britith  troopa 
in  January,  1776 ;  and  in  the  autumn,  a  few  weeks  befon  he  tailed  to  attack  Savannah,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  waa  hen  with 
the  71at  ngiment  of  Bighlandera.  During  the  whole  war,  Colonel  Jamea  Delancey  kept  nemitlng  ofllcen  at  Mile  Sqnan : 
and  in  tfala  Ticlnity  SimcoOi  with  the  Queen**  Rangera,  often  tnTeraed,  and  aoraetimea  penetrated  to  ttie  Croton  Rlnr.  Heath 
aayt  that  on  the  dzteenth  of  September,  1789.  foragera,  with  a  covering  party  fin  or  tlx  thouaand  atrong,  aoeompanled  by  Sir 
Guy  Carletoo,  and  the  young  prince  WUliam  Henry,  made  an  Ineuraion  aa  br  aa  Valentlne'a  HQl.  After  tiila,  ttie  Ticlnity  waa 
abandoned  by  the  military,  and  Uien  Uie  lawleaa  manudara  of  that  r^on  haraaaed  the  people.  Prinei  CkmrUtfB  Rtdomkt  and 
Ne^ro  Fort  wen  on  the  eaat  side  of  Valentine't  HilL 

On  the  second  of  July,  1779,  a  skirmish  occurred  In  Poundridge  between  a  portion  of  the  corpa  of  Sheldon  and  Tarletoo. 
Hie  Britiah  wen  repulsed,  and,  while  retnatlng,  aet  fin  to  die  meeting-house  and  Mi^r  Lockwood's  dwelling.  Thie  chief  ob* 
Jeet  of  Tarleton  was  the  captun  of  Lockwood.  The  Americana  loat  eighteen  in  wounded  and  mlaaing,  and  tweln  horaea.  On 
the  thirtiedi  of  August,  a  skirmlBh  occurred  near  Tarrytown,  between  aome  of  Sheldon*a  horse,  under  Captain  Hopkins,  and 
part  of  Emmerick's  corps.  The  latter  wen  led  into  an  ambuacade,  and  suffered  terribly.  Twenty*(hree  of  }di  men  wen  UBed. 
and  the  nmainder  wen  diaperaed.  Hopkins,  while  punning  Emmerich,  was  in  turn  surprised  by  riflemen,  and  was  obliged  lo 
ntnat  toward  Sing  Sing,  acroaa  Sleepy  Hollow  Gteek.  In  Beekman's  woods  Hopkins  wheeled,  captured  two  or  three  of  hia 
pursuers,  and  ntieated  in  good  order  to  Sing  Sing.  Near  Crompond,  Rochambeau  encamped  with  Us  army  in  1781.  Hie  spot 
is  atOI  known  as  JWiiel  MUL  Remains  of  some  of  his  onus  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  On  the  third  of  February,  ItIbO, 
a  patrol  of  ttie  enemy,  horae  and  foot,  attacked  Lieutenant  Tbompaon,  who  waa  atationed  at  Tk§  Four  Cvnura.  Be  was  de- 
feated, with  a  leas  of  thirteen  klUed  and  seTenteen  wounded.  Thompson,  six  other  offlcen,  and  elgh^-atae  rank  and  flileb  wen 
made  prisoners. 
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B«ohambeau  would  arrive  by  that  tima.     A  part  of  the  plan  was  to  oitt  off*  Delancey'i 
light  troopi  along  the  Harlem  River.     Thii  enterpriA  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  De  Lan- 
znn,  then  approaching,  to  whose  legion  Sheldon's  dragoons  and  some  Continental  troops, 
y"^"^  —     ^     y~\  ^^  under  Colond  Waterbeiy,  were  to  b« 

(  ^  ^a^t/zV  ^<^^S2^?^;^-^'-^  attached.  On  the  night  of  the  first  of 
^  Jiily>  a  strong  detachment,  under  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  went  down  tbe  river  from  Tappan,  in  hoats  with  muffled  oars,  and  landed  half 
a  mile  below  the  village  of  Yonkcra,'  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
Esq.*  Lincoln  nlarohed  cauliontlyovei  the  hills  to  Tippett's  Brook,  unobserved  by  Emmeridr, 
who,  with  his  light  hone,  was  patrolling  toward  Boar  Hill.  Also  avoiding  Fruscbanok'a 
eorpe,  stationed  upon  Cortlandt's  Bridge,  Lincoln  reached  the  house  of  Montgomery,  near 
Ring's  Bridge,  before  dawn,  where  he  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  tbe  enemy's  pickets. 
Delancey,  at  fort  No.  8,  ever  on  the  alert,  heard  the  firing,  and  retreated  in  time  for  aafely, 
for  Lauzun  had  not  approached  by  West  Farms  as  was  intended.  Washington  had  ad- 
vanced to  Valentine's  Hill,  and  when  he  heard  the  firing  he  pressed  forward  to  the  aid  of 
Lincoln.  The  British  troops  immediately  fell  back,  and  withdrew  behind  their  works,  neat 
King's  Bridge.  Lincoln  asoertained  that  the  detachment  had  returned  from  New  Jersey ; 
that  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  some  fresh  troops ;  that  a  laige  party  was  on  tbe  north 
end  of  the  island,  and  that  a  ship  of  war  was  watching  at  the  month  of  the  creek,  near 
King's  Bridge.  In  view  of  these  diffioultiea,  Washington  withdrew  to  Dobbe'a  Ferry,  where 
he  waa  joined  by  B.ochambeau  on  the  sixth,  and  both  armies  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
Virginia  to  capture  Comwallis.  No  other  military  operations  of  importance  took  place  in 
this  vicinity  until  the  passage  of  King's  Bridge  by  Amerioan  troapi  in  the  autumn  of  1783. 
when  the  British  were. about  to  evacuate  New  York. 

Stretching  away  eastward  beyond  the  Sound,  is  Long  Island,  all  clustered  with  historical 
aisociatiana.     Almost  every  bay,  creek,  and  inlet  witnened  the  whale-boat  warfare  while 

'  Tonkera  i>  bd  old  aeltlement  on  tbe  Hudson,  at  tha  moath  of  the  Nepera  or  Saw-mill  River,  aboal  fbor 
miles  north  of  King's  Bridge.  Here  was  the  later  residenoe  ol  the  weslthj  proprietor  of  the  Ptiillipae 
manor,  and  here  ii  ihe  speoioiu  atone  muor-hoose  where,  on 
one  of  his  remd&ys,  thepotroon  feasted  faia  friends  and  tenastij. 
Its  exterior  is  plain,  bnt  the  interior  displays  rich  wainscotiiig* 
and  comioes,  iind  elaboreiely  Woaght  ohimnej-pieoes.  Here, 
on  the  third  of  July,  1730,  Mary  Phillipse  wsa  bore  ;  she  tu 
the  Joang  lady  <A  whom  Washington  became  enamored  (see 
pages  141,  816}  in  17S6.  She  is  represented  as  a  heantifnl 
Puuxiru  Minos  Jioo»«.  ""^  aoeomplished  woman.     She  wm  attainted  of  treason,  ai^ 

the  wh(4e  Phillipee  estate  was  oMiflsoated.  It  is  believed  that 
she  and  her  sister  (Mr*.  Rohinsoo),  and  the  wile  of  ReTerend  Charles  Inglis,  rector 
of  Trinity  ohurch,  in  New  York,  were  the  only  bmalet  who  niOered  aitaieder  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  were  gniliy  of  no  crime  bnt  aitaehment  to  tbe  fortane*  of  their 
hosbanda.  The  last  lord  of  the  manor  waa  Colonel  Frederick  Phillipee,  who  died 
ia  England  in  ITBS. 

Upon  Looost  Hill,  the  high  eminence  eastward  of  the  manor-hoose,  tbe  Amerioao 
troop*  were  encamped  in  1781,  when  Rochambeau  was  approBohing.  Ne^r  tbe 
easleni  base  of  Boar  Hill,  a  short  distanoe  from  tbe  village,  was  the  parsonage  of 
Reierend  Luke  Baboock,  ooenpied  by  his  widow.  There  Colonel  Gist  was  statioe- 
ed  in  1T76,  and  was  ettsaked  by  a  combined  Ibrce  under  Simcoe,  Emmeriok,  end 
Tarleton.  Afler  trarening  the  vale  of  Yonken,  they  approached  at  separate  paints  to  aurround  the 
Amerioan  camp.  The  vigilant  Gist  discovered  their  approaoh  and  esoaped.  Some  of  hia  cavalry  were 
disperaed  by  Tarleloo,  hia  bnt*  were  bumed,  and  forage  waa  earned  olf.  At  aboat  tbe  aame  time,  Simooe 
eaptared  Colonel  Thomai  near  Wbite  Plains,  whose  house  he  sommiided.  In  the  same  neighborhood 
Captain  Saekett  wsa  captured  (December  4lb.  1761),  and  his  commnnd  lell  with  Lieutenant  Moeber. 
Tbal  brave  officer,  with  eighteen  men,  beat  bach  kbA  repolaed  aerenty  men,  under  Captain  Sip.  Tbe 
captain  was  badly  wounded.  In  front  of  Tankers,  a  naval  engagement  oconned  in  ITTT,  betvesn  the  Brit- 
ish frigates  Rosa  and  Phtenix,  and  Americna  gnn-boals.  Tbe  latter  had  a  tender  filled  with  DomboMi- 
bles,  in  tow,  with  which  they  intended  to  destroy  the  British  ve**el*.  Aiter  the  exchange  of  saveral 
shots,  the  gnn-boaia  were  oonpelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Saw-mill  or  Nepera  River. 
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the  BritiBh  oooupied  the  ialand.'  In  its  awampa  And  broad  foreeti  partiun  ■oouli  lurked 
and  Mnbuihed,  and  almoet  every  fertile  field  wu  trodden 
by  the  depredator'a  foot.  Local  hiatorians  have  made  the 
record  in  detail ;  ve  will  only  glance  at  two  or  three  of 
the  moat  important  military  operation!  there,  in  which  Ma- 
jor Benjamin  Tallmadge  was  the  chief  leader.' 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1779,  Major  Tallmadge  pro- 
ceeded from  Shipan  Point,  near  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  hia  light  dragoona,  dia- 

mounted,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  attacked  five  hundred  ' 

Tory  marsDden,  who  were  quite  atrongly  intrenched  upon 

Lloyd's  Neck,  on  Long  Island.'    The  surprise  was  complete,  •, 

ftnd  before  morning  he  landed  upon  the  Connecticut  ahora 

with  almoat  the  whole  garriaon  as  prisoners.     He  did  not  '~\ 

lose  a  man.  -^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  some  Rhode  Island  Tory  refu-  C^ 

gees  took  posseaaion  of  the  manor-hooaa  of  Greneral  John  Smith,  at  Smith's  Point,  fortified, 
it  and  tho  grounds  around  it,  and  began  cutting  wood  for  the  British  army  in  New  York. 

'  Tbe  oxpsditioD  of  Colonel  Meigi  a^inst  tbe  ensmy  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  othor  exploit!,  will  he  notioed 
in  the  aooonnt  of  the  whala-boat  warrare,  in  the  Supplement. 

•  Benjamin  TnllniadgB  wu  ijorn  Bt  Sotauket,  Long  Island,  on  the  Iwenly-Bftb  of  Febniaiy,  1754.  Ha 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  soon  alierwardtook  cfaarge  of  a  high  school  at  WelhenBeld.  He 
entered  a  corps  of  Connecticot  troops  as  lieutenant,  in  ITT6,  and  was  toon  promoted  to  adjutant.  He  waa 
me  o[  the  rear-gitard  when  the  Americans  retreated  from  Bronlilyn,  and  w««  in  soTaral  of  the  principal 
hatllei  in  the  Nonhem  StBles  daring  the  war.  His  Held  of  active  exenions  was  chiefly  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  He  had  the  ouslody  of  Major  Andre  from  hii  arrest  nnlil  his  execution,  and  ader  that 
was  aolivelj  employed  against  the  enemy  on  Long  Island.  He  was  for  ■  long  lime  one  of  Washington's 
meet  esteemed  secret  correspondents.  He  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  oolmel.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Qeoernl  W i II iun  Floyd,  of  Masiic,  in  I7S4.  In  ISOO  he  was  slectad  a  member  of  Con- 
greis  from  Conneolicut,  and  served  bis  constituents,  in  that  capacity,  for  sixteen  years.  He  died  on  tbe  sev- 
enth of  March,  183S,  at  (he  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

'  Lloyd's  Neck  is  an  elevated  promontory  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington  harbor.  It  vraa  a  stnmg 
position,  and  the  fort  covered  (he  operation  of  wood-catters  for  miles  aronnd.  Them  the  iloanl  af  Aw>- 
cialtd  Lai/aiitti  established  their  head-quarters  after  their  organixation  in  December,  I7S0.  This  board 
was  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  such  Loyalists  as  did  not  desire  to  enter  military  life  as  a  profession,  but 
were  anxions  (o  do  service  for  the  king.  Ooveraor  William  Franklin  was  president  of  the  board,  and  in 
the  ooorse  of  1781,  they  collected  quite  a  little  navy  of  small  vessels  in  the  Sound,  and  made  Oyster  Bay 
tbe  place  of  general  rendesvons.*  Their  chief  opera[ionB  were  against  the  Whig  inhabitants  of  Long  Isl- 
and and  the  neighboring  shore,  by  which  a  spirit  of  retaliation  was  aroused  that  forgot  all  the  claims  of 
common  humanity.  Tbe  manifest  misohief  to  tbe  royal  cause  which  this  assooialioa  wu  working,  cansed 
its  dissolution  at  the  close  of  1781.  In  July  (rf'that  year.  Count  Barras,  then  at  Newport,  detacbed  three 
frigates,  with  two  hundred  and  llfly  land  troops,  to  attack  this  post,  then  garriscoed  by  about  eight  hundred 
refngee  Toriu,  The  enterprise  proved  ansncceasfnl,  and,  after  capturing  some  British  maiiaes  ia  Huntiiig* 
ton  Harbor,  returned  to  New  York.     The  stockade  on  Lloyd's  Neck  waa  called  Fort  FtoMin. 

■  OyilorBaj  vm  ao  ImportaLt  palnldgris;  the  BrlUth  occapaUon  gf  Uw  lilud.  Bfaellond  from  the  Sound  b^  ■  Urfs  lil- 
■nd,ilsBbrdiidsHcurcplHefor  muU  tshc]*,  sod  tba  ferak  eountrr  iniond  auppILod  unple  fornjs.  hwuthe  hwdqcutan 
of  UvqtBOuitcalDDol  aimcoo  wlth1h«  Qoeen'B  ftAn^n  (three  huDdrrd  tnd  alxtj  In  nomber).  vbo  mads  tha  tQUgv  o(Ojntr 
B«T  hli  »ntonm«nt  dnring  ttas  winter  of  lTTg-'9.  Ha  irrlTed  Ibere  on  Ihe  nlnetecnA  of  NoTemlMr.  1778.  anil  [mmediBtelj  som- 
moBced  funtfjlog  hli  eunp.  Hs  coulmcletl  ■  itrong  radon bl  upon  uemlnenea  loirudtlH  wHtesd  ofOa  lawn,  bow  (IBS!) 
lbs  prapertTOflha  Ra'.  Kinmlake  Earle.  Tbs  dllch  and  nnbankmanu  ire  t«  Ter?  promlnoiL  lUa  worii  wh  ci 
enough  for  feTentj  men.  mud  complalely  comownded  tbe  baj.   Tbeae  preparatii 

■and  mlHUs.  and  coulrolled  •  larga  nombar  orwbile-bbits.   Oriler  Baf  wi 

poLnl  of  opentlDiu  In  tbLa  quarlar.    According  (□  a^ 

aaiarj  during  the  winter,  to  praront  a  mrpriaa.    1 

tamp  11  QjutT  Bar^  aae  (he  oeat  pafe.    Sbncoa  n 
~  .  Tawnaand,  who  wu  1  mouber  of  the  ProTindal  Aaaembt;  of  New  Turk  tn  ITTS.  utd  tbars 

Major  AaiTt  aad  oitaer  fonng  oScen  of  the  armT  gfleo  'liltsiL  Hit  dsugbttr.  HUa  Sarah 
Towaaend,  was  IheaaboBt  ilitecn  T<iin  ofuje,  udTar^aHractlTa  laperaon  u>d  muner.  Sbswaa  tba  toait  of  Iba  jrooni  of- 
ksn.andonValentlae'adaj,  ITTS.SIiaeoiiprrKnledherwUliBpoellEa]  addraaa  la  laDdabon  of  her  cbamu.  Tfali  prodnetlos 
BIT  be  fannd  In  (JnderdoBk'a  ScKlaiinvy  IncUtnu  ^  Lon^  IiLtnd,  L,  313,  HIaa  Tovnaaad  died  la  Decnnber,  IMt,  ix  tlw 
•|B  of  eight;  jesn.    The  dwafflni  now  brtonp  to  bar  grud-niece.  Hn.  Sarih  T.  neres. 
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At  the  loliciUlion  of  Geaenl  Smith,  and  with  the  approval  of  Waihington,  Major  Tall- 
inadge   proceeded    to  dislodge   them.     They   had 
named  their  fortreai  Fort  George,  and  appesnd 
too  strongly  intrenched  to  be  in  fear.'     Tallmadgf 
If-.;^  jg^  orosied  the  Sound  from  Fairfield  with  eighty  dii- 

DMunled  dragooni,  and  landed  in  the  evening  at 
Old  Man's,  aovWoodviMe.'^  Od  aocount  ,j,„t, 
of  &  alorm,  he  remained  there  until  the  next  I'w 
night,  when,  accompanied  by  Heathoota  Mninon, 
he  marched  toward  Fort  George.  At  the  mill*, 
about  two  milei  from  the  fort,  he  procured  a  faith- 
ful guide,*  and  at  dawn  he  and  hia  gallant  aoldien 
bnrat  through  the  ilockade  on  the  aonthweatera 
aide,  rushed  aoroas  the  parade,  and,  riienting  «  Wash- 
ington and  Glory !"  tbey  furiously  auailed  the  re- 
doubt upon  three  tides.  The  garriion  aurrendered 
without  lesiatanoe.  At  that  moment  a  volley  was 
fired  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  manaion.  The 
incensed  Americans  hunt  open  the  doors,  and  wonld  have  killed  every  inmate,  had  not  Ma- 
jor Tallmadge  interfered. 

Having  secured  his  prisoaera  (three  hundred  in  number),  demoliahed  the  foit,  and  bnmed 
veaaela  lying  at  the  wharf,  laden  with  a  great  amount  of  stores,  T&llmadge  set  out  on  bis  retnro 
at  sunrise.  On  bis  way,  leaving  hia  eorpa  in  command  of  Captain  Edgar,  be  ptooeeded  with 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  Corum,  and  there,  af^er  overpowering  the  guard,  they  deetroyed  thiw 
hundred  tons  of  hay  collected  for  the  British  army  in  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Fairfield 
with  his  prisoners  early  in  the  evening,  without  losing  a  man.  This  brilliant  exploit  drew 
from  Washington  a  very  complimentary  letter,  and  from  Congress  a  gralifying  reaolntion.' 
At  Treadwelt's  Neck,  near  Smilblown,  a  party  of  Tory  wood-outtera  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number)  erected  a  military  work,  which  they  called  Fort  Slongo.  This  Major  Tall- 
madge  determined  to  assail.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  October,  17B1,  he  eraharkn) 
one  bundred  and  filly  of  bit  dismounted  dragoons,  ^ 

under  Major  Trescott,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San-  ^^^_  ,-5-v-a-c*-/'  '~^Ce~^^^^^^f~ 
gatuck  River.     They  landed  at  four  o'clock  the  "^ 

qext  morning,  and  at  dawn  assailed  the  fort.  Some  reaistanoe  waa  made,  when  the  garri- 
Bon  yielded,  and  Trescott  was  viotorioua  without  losing  a  man.  He  destroyed  the  block- 
house and  two  iron  fonr-pounder*.  made  twenty-one  prisoners,  and  carried  off  a  brass  three 
pounder,  the  colors  of  the  fort,  seventy  stand  of  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,* 

ExrLAHATioH  OF  TBI  ABOTi  Plak  OF  Oystis.  BjiT  Ehcahpmint. — o,  redoubt ;  b ( ^  flechei  i  tttttt, 
qnaners  separately  fortified ;  d,  quarters  of  the  Huuan  \  t,  Townsaail's  boase,  Siiooae's  quarters. 

'  This  fort  vru  upon  Smith's  Point,  a  beaaliful  and  fertile  proraonlory  projeoting  into  Soutb  Bat,  ■ 
tie.  It  comnuDdi  a  fim  riev  of  the  bay,  and  tbe  Tillage  of  Bellport.  The  properlT 
DOW  belongs  to  the  •oni  of  General  Smith.  Tbe  fort  oonsialed  of  a  triangninr  inclosniv 
of  several  aorei  of  ground,  at  tvro  iinKles  of  which  wu  a  Blrong  barrioaded  bonse,  and 
at  the  third  was  a  strong  redoobt,  niDctir-six  feel  square,  with  basliona,  a  deep  ditcb,  and  \ 
nAolia.  Between  the  houses  and  the  fort  were  stockades  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  wa* 
embrasured  for  six  guns ;  two  only  were  moanted-     This  fort  was  intended  ai  a  depos-  ,i—'''ijr^ 

ilory  of  stores  for  the  Tones  of  Suffolk  oounty. — Onderdook,  ti.,  96  ;  Thompson,  S 89.  -^ 

*  This  guide  waa  William  Booth,  who  resided  Dear  tbe  mills.  Mrs.  Smith  was  also  there,  hsTing  been 
driven  from  her  home.  When  Tallmadge  informed  her  thai  he  might  be  compelled  to  destroy  her  boua, 
she  ai  once  said,  "  Do  it  and  welcome,  if  yon  can  drive  out  those  Tories."  The  position  of  tbe  boose  is 
seen  in  the  diagram,  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  The  dolled  lines  indicate  the  line  of  marob  in  the  attack. 
When  1  visited  the  spot  in  ]B5t,  the  Uoes  of  the  fort  might  be  distiDctly  traced  northwestward  irftbe  maa- 
lion  of  the  present  occupant.  '  JotanaL,  vi.,  171. 

*  la  this  enterprise  as  well  as  at  Fort  George,  Sergeant  Elijah  CburobilL  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoco, 
behaved  so  gallantly,  that  Washington  rewarded  him  with  tbe  badgi  of  oitTtlary  mtrtf  .* 

•  WHUD[toDHMblUbedbOD(m7bid|eiafdUllDctIoDlnABCiut,lTBL    T*ij  mil  In  1 fiiiiiil  ii|i ii  iis Iiilii 
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Brltlih  oecupilioii  of  Haw  York  Cl^.  lUiiileiueaaf  HnnI  aftbaOtBun.  Prinu  ud  Uotpiteli. 

Every  where  eastw&rd  of  Uempttead  miaor  eveDti  of  a  umilat  chataoter,  but  all  hanog  in- 
fluence in  the  pngrett  of  the  RsTolution,  were  almoit  daily  tranipiring. 

Let  u*  now  follow  the  British  army  into  the  oily,  and  take  a  brief  lurvey  of  the  closing 
event!  of  the  war. 

When  the  British  felt  thenuelvei  firmly  seated  on  Manhattan  Island  ai\er  the  fall  of 
Fort  Washington,  they  leisurely  prepared  for  permanent  occupation.      General  Robertson 
immediately  stiengtheaed  the  intrenohmeatB  across  the  island  from  Corlaer's  Hook,  created 
barracks  along  the  liaeof  Chambers  Street  from  Broadway  to  Chatham,  and  speedily  placed 
the  army  in  comfortable  winter  quarters.     Nearly  all  of  the  Whi|t  families  whose  means 
permitted  them  had  left  the  city,  and  their  deserted  houses 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
refugee  Loyalists.'     The  dissenting  churches  were  gen- 
erally devoted  to  military  purposes,*  and  the  spacious 
sugar-houses,  then  three  in  number,  were  made  prisons 
£ir  the  American  captives,  when  the  cells  of  the  City 
Hall  and  the  provost  prison  were  full.'     Ixiokiag  with 
eontempt  upon  the  rebels  in  field  and  council,  the  Brit- 
ish felt  no  anxiety  for  their  safety,  and  every  pleasure 
that  could  be  procured  was  freely  indulged  in  by  the 
army.     A  theatre  was  established,  tennis  courts  and 
Mhet  kinds  of  amusements  wore  prepared,  and  for  seven 
years  the  city  remained  a  prey  to  the  licentiousness  of 

strong  and  idle  detachments  of  a  well-provided  army.  middle  dutch  cmucu. 

This  was  the  head-quarters  of  British  power  iu  America  during  that  time,  and  here  the 
most  important  schemes  for  operations  against  the  patriots,  military  and  otherwise,  were 
planned  and  put  in  motion.  The  municipal  government  was  overthrown,  martial  law  pre- 
vailed, and  the  business  of  the  city  degenerated  almost  into  the  narrow  operations  of  suttling, 

'  Sir  Henry  Cllntoa  occupied  No.  1  Broadwsf,  and  Sir  WiUiun  Howe  the  dwetlieg  adJoinin)[  it.  Toward 
tbe  close  oTihe  war,  Sir  Guj  C&rleton  (Lord  Dorebeater)  also  oecapiedNo.  1.  General  Robertson  resided 
flnl  in  WilliarD,  nesr  John  Street,  and  arterwsrd  ici  Hanover  Sqosre.  Enjphsiuen,  wbee  in  the  oilj,  oocopied 
Verplsnck's  house  in  Wall  Street,  near  tbe  Bank  of  New  York,  where  alio  Colonel  Bircb,  of  the  dregcxmi, 
resided.  Admiral  Digbj'  and  other  naval  oflicers,  and  also  Prince  William  Heniy  (aflerward  Witliam 
tbe  Fourth  of  England),  when  here,  occupied  the  city  mansion, of  Gemrdns  Beekman,  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Sloat  Lane  and  Hanover  Sqaare.  Admiral  Rodney  oeonpied  a  hoiue,  now  256  Pearl  Street,  nod 
Cornwallis's  residence  was  three  doora  below  it.  Carleton's  country  re«idenoe  traa  the  maniion  at  Riob- 
mond  Hill,  comer  of  Variok  and  Charlton  Streets,  loog  the  properly  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  Admiral 
Walton  occupied  his  own  house  (yet  standing  in  Pearl  Street,  number  326,  opposite  the  publishing  house  of 
Hakfek  and  Bhotukhs),  and  there  he  dispenied  generoos  hospitality. 

*  The  Middle  Diilrh  church  (now  the  city  poat-ofEoe),  on  Nassau,  Liberty,  and  Cedar  Streets,  was  con- 

verted into  a  riding-school,  where  the  British  cavalry  were  laughl  lesions  in 
,     horsemanship.     The  French  Protestant  church  (Da 

St.  Esprit),  buihhy  the  Huf;uenotB  in  1704,  near  the 
K  corner  of  Pine  and  Nassau  Streets,  and  the  North  .- 
*  Dutch  church,  corner  of  Williun  and  Fnllon  Streets,  ' 
k  were  converted  flrsl  into  prisons  and  then  into  has-  .. 
■  pitals.  The  quaint  old  churcb  ediHce  which  stood  M 
^  on  the  comer  of  William  and  Frankfort  Streets  until  1 
Faincii  (.'miacH  '  ^^^  {when  it  was  demolished,  and  a  large  hole)  was       UauuH  uciriru. 

placed  upon  its  site),  was  a  hoepital  for  ibe  Hessians, 
and  all  around  tbe  borders  of  the  swamp  close  by,  many  of  [be  poor  GSenuans  were  Iraried. 

*  These,  and  the  events  connected  with  them,  will  be  noticed  under  the  bead  of  "PrisODS  and  Prison- 
Ships,"  in  the  Supplement. 

ad  oAoart  sad  aoMten  who  bad  aeiTad  Ibrvs  fean  with  tiraTary,  Adalilj,  and  |ood  eandiHt,  and  vpda  ovarr  oat  iriio  thanld 
pofonn  *BJ  ilqiuUrty  lucrilartMU  Kthn.  Tlw  b*d|e  aollUBd  tha  rMtpinl "  to  paat  and  rquH  all  fowda  and  mllharj  pcHti 
as  follj  and  amply  ai  bdj  GommlasioDed  cAear  whatever."  A  board  of  offlcan  for  making  lacb  awards  was  aatabUibad,  and 
Dpoo  Itwtr  ncDtniaenditinii  On  eDBUiiudEr-lB.chl«f  preaentsd  Iba  badfe.  Tba  board.  In  CburchllTi  caaa,  caiuiatad  of  Brtt- 
adlaT-fenenl  OmKni.  prgaldeat ;  Colgnel  Cbarlea  Slewart.  LtemenutcDlosri  Spraot.  Hijar  NLcliolai  FUb  (t 
M»i>rPWh.ot"       -  -       -~  -■  
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UataimUi.  EipwlUJOB  MSMoiWuid.  Sacood  fnat  Fin  In  Nov  Tirt. 

Here  miny  petty  depredatiag  ezpeditione  were  planned  ;  and  from  Whitehall  many  a  YtmA 
departed  with  aTmed  troop*  to  dittreas  the  inhabitant*  of  neighboring  prarinoe*,'  or  with 
^_^^.^«^™.^^^^^^_  »eoret  eraiasariea  to  dis- 
cover the  weakncM  of 
patriot  cainpa,  to  m- 
courage  diaafiection  in 
the  Repnblioan  ranki. 
and,  by  the  oircnlation 
of  ipurion*  paper  mc«- 
ey'  and  lying  proclaina- 
tiont,  to  diignst  the  peo- 
ple and  win  their  all»- 
gianoa  to  the  crown.  A 
record  of  the  itirring  in- 
cident* of  the  armed  oe- 
CDpation  of  New  York 
would  fill  a  Tolnme.* 
It  tempt*  the  pen  hj 
many  allnienient*,  hot 
I  mnat  leave  the  pleas- 
ure of  auch  a  ta*k  to 
the  local  historian,  and 
CotntTMrBii  CeHTiHuir*L  Bn*.  hasten  to  a  considera- 

'  Wa  have  already  noticnl  matt  of  dww  eipeditions.  Sialaa  Island  waa  held  bj  the  Britiih  diiriii|{  tbvr 
occDpancy  of  New  York,  and  ssveral  aohemei  were  planned  to  expel  them,  la  the  Bummer  of  1777,  the 
Britiih  force  on  the  island  amounted  to  betveen  two  and  three  thonsand  men,  nearlj  one  half  of  whom 
ners  LojalUts.  Geoeral  Salliian,  with  Colonel  (^en  of  New  Jeraej,  and  a  part  or  the  brigadei  of 
Smallnood  and  Deboire  (see  page  381),  crowed 
y^  from  Ellzabetbtown  before  daylight  on  the  Ireoty- 

/T^-      rSjP  O      3*  *»  W\  ioooiid  of  August.     Two  of  the  Tory  parties,  oom- 

//■fe/^/l^^ffl^^  ^  C/^0977 C^  manded  hy  Colonels  Lawrence  and  Barton,  stationed 
^  -^       near  the  present  Faptoiyrille,  were  surpriaed,  and 

eleven  officers  and  one  handred  and  thirty  privates  were  mode  prisoners.  Wanting  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats  lo  convey  tbe  captives,  a  party  of  British  attacked  Sullivan's  rear-guard,  and  made  raany  of  tbem 
prisoners.  Tb«  whole  loss  of  the  Amerioans  was  three  officers  and  ten  privates  killed,  fineen  wounded, 
and  nine  ofGoera  and  one  hundred  and  twentj-seven  privates  made  prisoners.  General  Campbell,  vbo 
oommanded  the  British  on  the  island,  reported  two  handred  and  filly-nine  prisoners.  It  wss  during  the 
cold  month  of  January,  ITBO  ("  the  bard  winter"),  that  Lord  Stirling  went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
British  on  Stalen  Island.  It  wsa  a  re-enforcement  of  troops  aAer  this  attack  (see  page  311,  volume  i.| 
llial  crossed  the  bay  of  New  York,  with  heavy  cannons,  upon  the  ice. 

'  Among  otber  schemes  for  annoying  the  Americans,  and  aasting  discredit  upon  Congress,  the  British  n- 
sorted  to  tbe  issue  of  "  oart  loads"  of  counterfeit  Continental  bills,  so  as  to  depreciate  the  carreDoy.  This 
fact  is  alluded  to  on  page  318,  volume  i.  It  was  no  seoret  at  the  time,  as  appears  by  an  advertisement* 
in  Gsine's  Uta  York  Mtreurf,  April  I4lh,  1777.  For  two  or  three  years  these  bills  were  circnlated  ex- 
tensively, and  donbtless  had  great  effect  in  depreciating  the  Continental  money.  Francis,  in  his  Bittorj 
of  tht  Bank  of  England,  ii.,  79-SO,  says,  that  Premier  Pitt,  the  younger,  resorted  to  a  similar  trick,  by 
causing  a  large  number  of  French  assignats  to  be  forged  at  Birmingham,  to  depreoiale  the  corrency  of  the 
French  Repubtio.  Napoleon  also  caused  forged  notes  of  the  Austrian  Bank  to  be  distributed  throoghont 
the  Anslrian  Tyrol. 

*  A  second  great  conflagration  in  tbe  city,  daring  the  British  occupation,  oconrred  on  Saturday  ni^C 
the  seventh  of  August,  1776.  It  commenced  at  Cniger's  Wharf,  Coenties  Slip,  and  before  it  was  subdned 
three  handred  hoases  were  eonsumed.  The  next  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  at  noon,  while  the  smoke 
of  the  smouldering  fire  was  yet  rising  from  tbe  ruins,  a  heavy  thunder-storm  burst  over  the  city.  At  abool 
one  o'clock,  white  raging  at  its  height,  the  oily  was  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthqaake,  and  suddenly  a  colmaa 
of  dense  smoke  arosa  in  the  east  and  spread  over  the  town.     Tiles  were  shaken  from  the  roofs  erf  bonses, 

■  "  ADrasmnmn.— PeruBi  galng  Into  othsr  cotoaks  nuj  be  nppUed  wtth  snj  number  of  eonnlerfettxl  Coofreia  bsms 
for  Ills  priea  of  Uis  piper  p«  rsun.  Tlisj  ire  so  Desllj  nd  encllj  axecaled.  that  Otm  b  no  rlih  in  IsttlBf  Ihem  off  It  biti| 
■Imnit  ImpoMlbla  la  dlKOTsr  Ifait  tbtj  ere  not  (ennlDe.    lUi  his  bMB  fnjta  by  bilti  lo  ■  very  lirfe  UHnnt  whieb  Im 

•Iratdybemnccesafnllrdrciiklsd.   1iii|iil n  T  P  ,  illliiiriirrmliiiiisii.riiiiii  T1 11  H  In  IT  H.  iliiilinlli«i,iiiisiiii[  innarti' 
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TmUa*  Ibr  ?■•».  Tla  Continciit*!  Maj,  CmfnM  at  PrineMos.  HsIiiiT.  WMliiBgton'i  CbculMi'  L«Mr. 

tion  of  the  final  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  BritUh  army,  and  the  parting  of  Waahingtoo 
with  bis  officer*. 

Atlar  protracted  negotiations  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  ,  g,^^  ^ 
was  signed  at  Paris*  between  American  and  English  commissioners.     A  provisional       "^ 
treaty  had  been  signed  about  nine  monlhs  preTiously.b  and  in  the  mean  while    kHa>.  ao, 
preparations  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute  had  been  made.     On  account  of       '^^ 
the  pecnniary  embarrauments  of  Congress,  the  arrearages  of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of  the  army  without  a  liquidation  of  those  claims,  general  gloom 
and  discontent  prevailed.      We  have  seea  its  alarming  manifestation  at  Newburgh  in  the 
spring  of  1783  (see  page  106),  and,  though  supprened,  it  was  never  entirely  subdued.     It 
required  all  the  personal  influence  and  sagacity  of  Washington  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the 
Continental  army  in  organization  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  British  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
when  that  event  took  place  the  Republieaa  troops  were 
a  iDere  handful.' 

Id  August,  Washington  was  called  to  attend  upon 
Congress,  then  sitting  at  Prinoeton.*  He  left  General 
Knox  in  command  of  the  little  army  at  Newburgh  and 
vicinity,  and,  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  a  portion  of 
his  military  family,  he  made  his  residence  at  Rocky 

Hill,  neai  the  MilUtone  River,  about  four  mile*  from  w«himto«-.  Qr^wsM.' 

Prinoeton,  where  he  remained  until  November,  when  he  joined  Knox  and  the  remnant  ol 
the  Continental  army  at  West  Point,  preparatory  to  entering  the  city  of  New  York.' 

end  erookerj  wu  broken  io  some  boiues  at  Fraoklin  Square.  The  ihock  was  occasinnBd  b;  tbe  eiplcnion 
of  the  magasine  oT  a  powder  veasel  lying  to  tbe  East  River,  which  vai  »tnick  by  lightning.  The  vci>el 
had  just  arrived  from  EDglaad,and  Iba  event  wu  regarded  u  aspeai>i  inteqiositioa  orProvideDce  in  ba. 
hair  of  tbe  AmericaDS. — See  Dunlap,  ii.,  164. 

'  The  onmber  of  soldiers  fnmished  for  Ihe  Continental  amj  by  each  state,  during  tbe  war,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  New  H&mpsbire,  12,497;  Massacbaratts,  67,907  i  Rbode  Island,  6,908;  Conneoticut,  31,939; 
New  York,  17,781;  New  Jersey,  10,726;  Penosylvanui,  25,678;  Delaware,  2,386 ;  Maiyland,  13,912; 
Virginia,  26,678;  North  Carolina,  7,263  ;  South  Carolina,  6,417;  Georgia,  2,679.     Total,  231,791. 

*  The  cause  of  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  Princeton  was  tbe  violenl  spirit  manifeated  by  some  of 
die  Continental  troops  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  These  had  inarched  in  a  body  (June  21),  three  handred 
in  cnmber,  snrroanded  the  State  House,  where  Congress  wna  in  session,  and,  after  placing  guards  at  the 
door,  demuided  action  for  redress  of  grievanoes,  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the  peril  of  having 
an  enraged  soldiery  let  in  upon  them.  Congress  was  firm ;  declared  that  body  hod  been  grossly  insulted, 
and  resolved  to  adjourn  to  Princeton,  where  the  members  assembled  on  ihe  Iwentj-sjith.  As  soon  as 
Washington  was  informed  of  [bis  matiny,  he  sent  General  Robert  Howe,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  qoell 
iL     He  soon  quieted  the  dislnrfaonce.     Some  who  were  fimnd  guilty  on  trial  were  pardoned  by  Congrees. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  tbe  soulhwest  front  of  the  mansion.  The  room  occupied  by  Washington  is  in  the 
second  story,  opening  out  upon  the  piazza.  It  is  about  eighteen  feel  square,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  Frank- 
lin stove  like  that  delineated  on  page  328,  volume  i.  The  Bitustion  of  the  hoose,  upon  an  eminence  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Millstone  River,  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  now  quite  dilapidated;  tbe  piazn 
is  unsafe  to  stand  upon.     The  occapant,  when  1  visited  it  in  ISfiO,  was  Mr,  James  Striker  Van  Pelt, 

*  A  great  portion  of  the  ofEceri  and  soldiers  had  been  permitted  during  Ihe  summer  to  visit  their  homes 
en  furlough,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  Congress  virlnally  disbanded  the  Continental  army,  by  dis- 
charging tham  from  further  service.  Only  a  small  farce  was  retained,  under  a  definite  enlistment,  Dntil  a 
peace  establishment  should  be  organized.  These  were  now  at  West  Paint,  under  tbe  command  of  Gen- 
eral Edov.  The  proclamation  of  discharge,  hy  Congress,  was  followed  hy  Waihingtoo's  farewell  address 
to  his  oompanions  in  arms.  He  had  already  issued  a  oircular  letter  (Newburgh,  eighth  of  June,  1783) 
lo  the  gcvemon  of  all  tbe  states  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  was  designed  to  be  laid  be- 
lore  the  several  State  Legislatures.  It  is  a  document  of  great  value,  because  of  Ihe  soundness  of  its  doo- 
trines,  and  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  of  policy  constitute  the  chiaf  tbetne 
of  his  cnmmnnication,  nnmelj,  eti  indiuolulilt  mion  ef  tlu  ilolii ,-  a  lacrtd  rtgardjar  public  jutlit*  ;  Iki 
arganitation  of  a  proptr  ptaci  tilablithvunt  /  and  a  frintdly  itUtrcoitru  atncrug  Iht  peopU  of  Iht  ufrai 
sloJn,  Ay  ahich  total  pr^ttdiet  might  U  tffacri.  "These,"  he  remarks,  "are  the  pillar*  on  which  tbe 
glorioas  fabric  of  our  independenoy  and  national  oharacier  must  be  supported."  No  donht  this  address  had 
great  inflnence  upon  tbe  minds  of  Ihe  whole  people,  and  made  them  yearn  Ibr  that  more  efficient  union 
whieh  the  Federal  Conalitniioo  soon  aherward  secured. 
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Is  New  York.    Wuhlngtoa'a  Firw^  AiAtm  to  Ibe  Armr. 


rncu- 


^  On  the  KTenth  of  August,*  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  in  oh lef  command  of  Ihe  British 

army,  received  inatruotioni  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  of  New  York.  This  event  waa 
delayed  in  order  to  make  arrangemonti  fi 

the  beneSt  of  the  LoyaUtt«  in  the  city  and       y  /      I     ^ — j 

■tate,'  and  it  waa  not  until  late  in  October  ^  __y  ^"-^^ 

when  Carleton  notifipd  Waghin^on  of  his      "^ __^^^-^— 

determination  to  leave  our  sbores.     On  the  second  of 

November,  Waahingt on  iuued  his  •' Fareteell  Addrat 

to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States"'  from  Kocky  HiU, 

and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month  he  conferred 

with  Governor  Clinton,'  and  made  arrangements  to 

enter  and  take  poueuion  of  the  city.      Clintoa  iMued 

an  appropriate  proclamation  on  the  fifteenth,  and  snoi- 

moned  the  officen  of  the  civil  goveroment  to  meet  him 

in  council  at  East  Chester.      A  day  or  two  afterward, 

Washington,  Clinton,  and  Carleton  held  a  conference 

/  at  Dobbe's  Ferry  (see  page  195),  and  the  tweDly-Gftb 

/  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  exodus  of  the  Brit- 

'  ish  troops.     Both  parties  adopted  measures  for  the  pre>- 

ervalion  of  order  on  the  occasion.      On  the  morning  of 

that  day — a  cold,  frosty,  but  clear  and  brilliant  morning 

—the  American  troops,  under  General  Knoi.'  who  had  come 

down  from  West  Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marohed 

to  the  Sowery  Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of 

Third  Avenue  and  the  Bowery.      There  they  remained  until 

about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  left  theit 

posla  in  that  vicinity  and  marched  to  WbitehalL*     The 


Lion  was  in  coosequeDce  of  a  w&nc  of  a  tuffioiGnt  number  of  transports  to  convey  these  people  and  Ibcir 
el!<9cu.     A  further  notice  of  ibe  Loynllsli  vill  be  found  in  the  Supplement. 

*  Tbis,  like  his  letter  to  Ibe  govcmore,  wu  an  able  perlarmance.  Alter  afiecllnnRtely  thanking  bli  com- 
panions In  anus  fnr  their  ileTolednese  to  him  through  the  war,  and  for  their  failhrDlness  in  dalj,  he  gaiT 
them  sound  and  wise  counsel  respecting  the  fiHQre,  reoomtnendin^  (hem,  in  a  special  manner,  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  indissolnbilltj  of  the  union. 

*  Geoqk  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  connly,  New  York,  in  1T39.  He  cbose  the  professiiHi  of  the  Uw 
for  his  arocstion.  In  1768,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legislainre,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  ITTS.  He  was  appointed  ahrif^adier  in  ibe  armjorihe  United  Stsles  in  1776. 
and  during  the  whole  war  was  active  in  military  aSkirs  in  New  York.  In  April,  1777,  ha  was  elected 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  under  ibe  new  Republican  Constitution  of  the  state,  and  was  conliooed 
in  Itie  former  office  eighteen  years.  He  was  president  of  the  conventinn  assembled  at  Foughkeepale  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Conslilnlion  in  1788.  He  wu  again  chosen  govenior  of  the  stale  in  1801,  and  tbi«e 
years  afterward  he  was  elected  Vioe-presLdenl  of  the  United  States.  He  occupied  that  elevated  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Washington  Ciiy  in  1812, 

'  Hbnbi  Knox  was  Iwrn  in  Boston  in  17.^0.  He  was  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
(wentj  years  commenced  the  business  of  bookseller  In  his  native  town.  He  was  engaged  in  that  vooalion 
when  the  Revolutionary  slorm  arose,  and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  pslriols.  He  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  for  this  anil  sultsequent  services  Congress  oommissloned  him  a  brigadier, 
and  gave  him  the  eiiinmand  of  the  artillery  department  rf  Ibe  army,  which  he  retained  during  the  whok 
war.  He  was  always  nnder  Ihe  immediate  command  of  Waithingion,  and  was  wiih  him  in  all  hit  battles 
After  the  captore  of  Comwaliis,  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major  general.  In  1785,  he  aaceeeded  Lin- 
coln in  ibe  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he  held  for  eleven  years,  when  be  retired  into  prima 
life.  He  died  at  'Ehomaston,  Maine,  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  abonl  fifty-si^  years.  To  General  Knoi  is 
conceded  Ihe  honor  of  suggesting  that  noble  organiiation,  the  Society  of  the  Cinoinnati. 

'  The  British  claimed  the  right  of  possession  antil  noon  of  the  day  of  evacoalioo.  In  snpporl  i^  Ibis 
claim,  Cunningham,  Ihe  infnmons  provost  marshal  exercised  his  authority.  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  of 
New  York,  related  to  me  an  Incident  which  fell  under  his  own  olnwrvaljon.     He  was  then  a  lad  ten  years 
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Ebituc*  of  Uu  Ancricnu.  PuUng  of  WMlibigtoD  with  Ui  OOcen.  RatoldBgt  In  Neir  Tock. 

American  troopi  followed,'  aod  before  three  o'clock  Gr«Deral  Knox  took  formal  poawnion  of 
Fort  George  amid  the  aeclamationa  of  thousaoda  of  emanci- 
pated freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  upon  the  Battery. 
Waihingion    repair- 
ed to  hia  quarten  at 
the   Bpacioui    tavern 
of  Samuel  Fraunce, 
and  then  during  the 
aflernooD,    Governor 
Clinton  gave  a  pub- 
lic dinner  to  the  offi-.'J 
cen  of  the  army,  aud 
in   the    evening    the 
town  waa  brilliantly 
FuDHct*  taviin.'  illuminated.  R«oketa 

shot  up  from  many 
private  dwelliogi,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  corner.     On  Monday  fallowing, > 

Governor  Clinton  gave  an  elegant  enlertainmeot  to  Lnzerne  (the      iies. 
.    .  French  embassador),  General  Washington,  the  priocipal  officer*  of  the 

jC'U^i'     gta(B  of  j(g^  Y(sx\  and  of  the  army,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
(_/  gentlemen. 

Un  I'huridayo  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  yet  remaining  in  service  assem- 
bled at  Fraunce's,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their  beloved  chief  The  scene  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  great  tenderness.  Washington  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all 
waiting,  and  taking  a  glasa  of  wine  in  hi*  hand,  he  said,  "With  a  heart'full  of  love  and 
latitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
oa  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  onea  have  been  glorioas  and  honorable."  Having 
diank,  be  continued,  '■  I  can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Knox,  who  stood  neareat  to  hiln, 
turned  and  grasped  his  hand,  and,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeka  of  each,  the  cora- 
moDder-in-chief  kissed  him.  This  be  did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobs  stifled 
utterance.'     Washington  aoon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corpa  of  light  infantry, 

uT  age,  and  lived  in  Morrsy,  near  Greenwicb  Street.  A  man  vho  kept  a  boardiog-faouse  opposila  ran  np 
the  Americmn  Sag  on  ihe  morning  oflbe  Iwenty-fiflh.  Cunningbam  vu  infonDed  or  the  fact,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  him  ta  take  it  down.  The  man  refiised,  and  Cunningham  attempled  to  tear  it  down.  At 
that  moment  lbs  wife  of  tbe  proprietor,  a  lusl;  vomon  of  forly,  came  out  wilfa  a  atout  broomstick,  and  beat 
Cunniogham  over  ibe  head  so  vigorously,  [bat  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  and  leave  the  "  star-spangled 
banner"  vaving.     Dr.  Anderson  remembers  seeing  the  while  powder  tij  fiom  the  provost  marshal's  wig. 

>  Tbe  troops  entereil  the  cily  from  Ihe  Bowery,  through  Chatham  Sireet,  in  the  Tollowing  order :  1.  A 
corps  or  light  dragoons.  2.  Advanced  guard  of  light  inrantry.  3.  A  corps  of  artillery.  4.  A  battalion 
of  li^hl  infaDtry.     5,  A  batlalion  of  Massacbuselts  troops.     6.  Rear-guanl. 

Washington  with  his  staff,  and  Governor  Clinton  and  the  stale  olficers,  soon  olterward  made  a  public 
entry,  a*  follows:  1.  The  general  and  governor,  with  their  suite,  on  horseliaoh,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
West  Chester  ligbt  bone,  commiuded  by  Captain  Delavan.  3.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  the  members 
of  the  council  for  tbe  temponuy  government  of  the  Southem  Districi  of  Ihe  state,  foar  abreast.  3.  Major- 
t^eneral  Knox  and  the  oflicerB  of  (he  army,  eight  abreast.  4.  Ciliieas  on  horsebaoh,  eight  abreast.  3. 
The  speaker  of  tbe  Assembly  and  citizens  on  foot,  eight  abrea.sl. 

The  British  anny  and  the  refugees  who  remained  were  ail  embarked  in  boats  by  Ibree  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  sunset  they  were  assembled  upon  Slaten  and  Long  Islands,  preparatory  lo  their  final  em- 
barkation.* Before  Ihey  left,  the  British  flag  was  nailed  to  Ibe  flag-staff  in  Fort  George,  the  elects  were 
knoeked  of!^  and  tbe  pole  was  greased  so  as  lo  prevent  ascent.  Now  eleeU  were  soon  procored,  a  sailor- 
boy  ascended  as  be  nailed  them  on,  and,  taking  down  tbe  British  Sag,  placed  the  slripes  and  tbe  stars  there, 
while  Ihe  cannons  pealed  a  salute  of  Ihirteea  guns.  *  See  note  1,  page  796. 

*  Gordon,  iii,,  377  ;  Marshall,  ii.,  57.     Only  one  of  the  participalora  ia  this  interesting  scene  is  now  liv- 

■  Tba  Britlih  laA  Ihoa  two  lalmdi  ■  fair  d<T'  iftarwird.  and  the 
ud  Dorlhcm  frODtlsr  poM*  (Oswegatcbie,  Oiwrgo,  NIagani.  Preiqns 
coDllnusd  in  th*  pDuuilDn  of  Brltliti  (utIiodi  Cot  hdw  Una  iftrn 
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WnUngton'*  Dopiitnn  for.  lOd  Jonnie]'  lo  AaDiipolU. 


Lri, 


he  walked  in  sileoca  to  Whitehall,  Followed  by  i 
a  barge  to  proceed  to  Pan- 
lua'a  Hook  on  hii  way  to 
lay  hia  commiaaion  at  the 
feet  of  CoDgrau,  at  An- 
napolia.'  When  he  en- 
tered hia  harge,  he  turned 
to  the  people,  took  ofl'hia 
hat,  and  waved  a  ailent 
adieu  to  the  tearful  mul- 
titude. 

Washington  remained 
a  few  days  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  delivered 
in  hia  aocounta  to  the 
proper  officera,*  and 
then  hastened,  with 
his  wife,  to  Annap- 
olis, where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  even- 
ing of  the  nine- 
with  ladiea,  among  whom  waa  Mrs.  Waahington 


vast  proceasion,  and  at  two  o'clock  entered 
teenth."  The  ,-^,_ 
next  day  he 
informed  Congret*  of  his 
deaire  to  resign  his  com- 
mission  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armiea  of 
the  United  StaUs.  That 
body  resolved  that  it 
should  he  done  at  a  pub- 
lic audience  the  followinf; 
Tuesday,  >>  at  me-  .|j^_, 
ridian.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  around  the 
State  House  (see  page 
402)  a  great  con- 
bled.  The  little 
..  gallery  of  the  Sen- 

-'^^^'^c-'    ate   Chamber    (see 
page  842)  was  filled 
The  members  of  Congress  were  seated 


^ 


iag.     Thai  honored  man  U  Major  Robert  Biimet,  whose  porU'sit  may  be  found  on  peg-e  1 1 8.     Major  Bar- 
net  commaoded  the  rear-fpiard  on  Ibe  antrance  oX  the  American  army  into  the  cit^ . 

'  CongreM  bad  adjoamed  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November.     A  qoo- 
nim  was  not  present  antil  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  wben  only  nine  stales  were  represented. 

'  Tbe  account  current  of  bis  expenditures  Tor  the  public  service  during  the  war,  rendered  by  Washington, 
was  in  his  own  handwriting.     The  total  amount  was  ■bout  seTentj-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eigbly- 
fire  dollars.*     The  diBbursemsnta  were  for  reconnoitering  and  (raveling,  secret  intelligence  lerriee,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.      It  will  be  remembered  that  Wash- 
ington refused  to  reoeive  any  compensation  for  his  own  serrices. 

*  Martha  Dandridge  was  born  in  New  Kent  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May,  1733.  In  1749  she  was  married  to  Colonel 
Daniel  Parlie  Custis,  of  New  Kent,  and  settled  «Lth  her  hus- 
band on  the  bank  of  tbe  PamoDhy  River,  where  she  bore  [bur 
children.  Her  husband  died  wben  she  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-Qve,  leaving  her  in  tbe  possession  of  a  large 

fortune.     In  ITSS  she  became  aoqaainted  with  Colonel  Wash-  i 

ington,  whoso  greatness  was  just  budding,  and  whose  fame 
bad  spread  beyond  Virginia.  He  became  her  suitor,  and  tbey 
were  married.  The  exaot  period  of  their  marriage  has  not 
been  found  on  record;  it  is  supposed  to  be  io  1759.  Tbey 
removed  to  Mount  Vernon  soon  after  that  event,  and  there 
was  their  home  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  During 
the  war  for  independence,  she  occasionally  visited  her  husband 
in  camp.  Almost  at  the  very  hour  of  hia  great  victory  at 
Yorktown,  a  cloud  came  over  her,  for  then  her  only  surviving 
child  expired.  While  Washington  was  President  of  tbe  United 
Stales,  Mrs.  Washington  presided  with  dignity  in  the  mansion 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  Tbe  quiet  of  private  life  bad  more 
charms  for  her  tban  the  brilliancy  of  public  greetings,  and 
she  joyfully  sought  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  wben  her  b 
band's  second  presidential  term  was  ended, 
than  two  years  afterward,  she  was  called  \a 


wben  her  bus-      .  ^  /'  jt    ■  ,. 

AIM.  mr.    (  ;-,..      ^fa//h^^/, 
oura  bis  de«ih.t  ^  / 


A^-^ 


•  Tbe  pccunbirT  cost  of  tba  w»,  ciclgilTs  of  the  tuI  loan  bj  the  rsTngea  of  plsntrntloiu,  baniiDg  of  hooKt  ud  tcwn 
plonder  bj  Indiuu  and  the  Brillsh  lA^ieTj,  Ac..  &c..  wu  not  lea  than  s»  bimdcvluid  aemi^  nllUoiu  afdaUen.  (Xlkii 
nm.  Congiw  disbursed  ilHmt  two  Iblrdi;  the  remilndcr  wii  ipeDI  bj  Ok  tndlrldoil  irste*.  It  bud  beni  nbed  "b;  lun 
dnder  ^odUgulie  of*difpr«elstiiif  cnrrencj;  bjr  tsxei  direoUj  laipossd;  by  borrowtof ;  endb^niDDlDf  la  debL" — Sev  Bfl- 
iTTitb't  Hinarj  bJ  llH  irnlui  aiiiut,m..\*5. 

t  We  tuiTs  BliTBd J  noti-d  (aes  ptgB  43S)  the  priocipd  creita  In  the  pabllc  lift  uf  Gnkenl  WHUnftsn.  until  bis  apjiDlDtnHit 
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Rulgudan  a[  bb  Coramiu 


■nJ  covered  ;  th«  •peetaton  were  all  onoovered.  Washington  entered,  and  wai  led  to  ■ 
ohair  by  the  venerable  Secretary  Thotiuon, 
when  General  Mifflin,'  the  preiident  of  Con- 
preiB,  aroM  and  inrormed  him  that  "  tho  United 
Statei,  ID  CongreM  awembled,  were  prepared  tn 
receive  bit  oomniunicationi."  The  chief  arote, 
and  with  great  dignity  and  much  feeting  deliv- 
ered a  brief  speech,  and  then  handetl  his  com- 
mission to  the  preetdent.  Mifflin  re<*«ived  it, 
and  made  an  eloquent  reply.*  When  the  whole 
.'  business  wis  cloied.  Washington  and  hii  lady 

~  set  out  for  Mount  Vernon,  accoaipanied  by  the 

^  governor  of  Maryland  and  his  suite,  as  far  as 

South  River.     AH  the  way  from  New  York  to 
I  Annapolis,  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Vernon, 

his  progress  was  a  triumphal  march.  He  wai 
escorted  from  place  to  place  by  mounted  citizens 
and  volanteer  military  corps,  and  was  ever)- 
where  greeted  with  the  most  emphatic 
demonstrations  of  love  and  respect.'  For 
a  eight  years  he  bad  served  hii' 
country  faithfully  and  efficiently.     Now 

In  a  little  more  than  Ivto  yean  after  the  death  of  (he  illiiBlrloii)  chief,  Mn.  Waibinglon  wna  stricken  down, 
bj  bitioos  fever,  bihI  wu  laid  twsiile  him  in  ifae  family  tomb  at  Mount  Vernoo.  In  marble  wrcopbaffi. 
their  remains  now  lie  together  at  that  Mecca  of  many  pnlriol  pilgrinn. 

'  Tfaamas  MiUlio  was  born  in  I'tailadelpbia  in  \TAi.  His  ancestors  vere  Quakers,  and  fae  was  Iraineil 
in  ail  the  itrictness  of  ibe  mci.  Ho  was  educaied  for  a  merchant,  and  made  a  Toyage  to  Europe  while- 
yet  a  lad.  Ke  eniernJ  public  life  in  1TT2,  as  representative  oT  Philadelphia  in  the  Cohmlal  Assembly.  He- 
was  a  member  at  the  Hrst  Conlinenlal  Congress.  He  entered  the  military  service ;  was  wiib  Wiahinglon 
at  CambriJnr,  and  in  the  spring  of  17TG  was  commiBsioned  a  brij^ier  in  Ibe  Coalinenlal  army.  He 
was  made  major  f^eneral  in  February,  1777,  and  he  continued  in  servica  daring  the  vbt.  In  17B3  he  was 
a  t^presentative  inCimgress,  and  in  the  noiumn  of  that  year  vas  appointed  it*  piesident.  He  wasamero- 
tier  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lrgislaiure  in  1TS5,  and  in  nm  was  in  the  convention  vhith  framed  the  Federal 
Constitntion.  He  wai  elected  the  first  goTemor  uf  Pennsylt'enia  under  the  provision!  v(  that  inslrumenl. 
which  ollice  he  filled  nine  years  conseculively.  By  his  personal  exertions,  he  greatly  assisted  in  quelling 
the  "  Whisky  Insnrreclion"  in  1T94.  Gnvernor  Mifflin  retired  from  office  in  December,  1799,  and  on  Ihe 
twentieth  of  Ihe  Tolloving  month  he  eipired  at  Lancaster,  at  the  age  of  flfly-sii  jears. 

*  Washlnglon  spoke  as  follows:  ''Mr.  PbkbidinT, — The  great  evenu  on  which  my  reiignslinn  depetMl- 
ed,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  oflering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress, 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  lo  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  commitiedio  me,  and  to  claim- 
the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country.  Happy  in  the  conflrniilion  of  our  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  Ihe  opportunity  alTorded  ihe  liniled  Stales  of  becoming  a  respectable  na- 
liin,  I  resign  with  satisfaclion  the  appuinlment  I  accepted  wllb  dilltdence ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to. 
accomplish  so  iirduous  a  task,  which  hnievcr  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause, 
Ihp  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  palronage  of  Heaven.      The  soccc: 


*  Addresses  were  presented  lo  him  by  t^e  Legislatures  of  New  Jcine;-,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  ;  Ihe 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  University  of  Pennsjlvanin  ^  Ihe  cilirens  of  lowus  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  religious  socieliei,  and  various  incorpormled  assoclallDUS, — Sparks'i  Lift  anrf  Writing!  of 
Wailiingtim,  viii.,  502. 


lA  pniaeding  pagat  hli  public  tt 


(DlliaclilarEonimaiidaflbeCaDtlDeslilinBj.    T 

•ahJblKid.  and  we  wUI  now  anlj  kIium  st  fai>  oabla 

nunl  to  MeuDt  Vernon.    AlUioii^b  •  prlTiM  clllun.  hs  witched  the  profnrH  of  public  ilMn,  darlsg  Ifa 

dlstelf  niccRidlni  Ihe  wir,  wlili  greil  ■Ditrtji :  lad  he  ns  unon)  Ibe  lint  lo  nuke  afforu  toward  I 


ITM.  hs  mplrod  u  Mount 
tiKllve  fic)d>  or  orilorj,  m 
«lltfd  In  Ihn  hnrmonlDai  a 


■aJaotldllTolaatbs 
KilldItT  wblcb  made  I 
tbt  world  bow  with  rr 


ilud  end  bndj.whleli  cnutllule 
in  the  ainatlBi  dl|nliT  of  U>  aa 
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(h&t  it  wu  tcknow] edged  free  and  independent,  he  crowned  the  glory  of  hi*  pstriolic  dero- 
tion  by  resigning  iulo  the  hands  of  hi«  ooantry'i  repreeentative*  the  instrumeot  of  his  power, 
and  M  a  plain  untitled  citizen  be  Mt  down  in  peace  in  the  midat  of  bis  family,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomao. 

Here,  reader-companion,  at  the  earthly  dwelling-pUce  of  the  Pater  Patbu,  we  will 
part  company  for  a  leaion.  We  have  bad  a  long,  and,  I  trust,  a  pleasant  and  tDstractife 
journey,  to  the  consecrated  places  of  our  Revolutionary  History.  Should  time  deal  gently 
with  us,  we  may  again  go  out  with  staff  and  scrip  together  upon  the  great  highway  of  onr 
oountry's  progress,  to  note  the  march  of  events  there.     Until  then,  adieu  ! 

of  Ihe  war  ha*  verified  tbe  tnoMunguine  eipeotatioos ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  iolerpoiition  of  ProndeiKC, 
and  Ihe  ssaiiianoe  I  hare  received  from  my  coiTotryniea,  iticreaaei  with  every  review  of  the  mmientoai 

contest.  WhOe 
I  repeat  my  ob- 
li^tions  to  Ihe 
army  in  gener- 
al, I  should  do 
inJQSIice  to  niy 
own  feelings  nut 
to  acknowledge 
in  this  place  iIm 
pocoliar      serr- 


been  attached  lo 
my  person  dur- 
ing ihe  war.  Il 
was  impossible 
the  choice  of 
confidenlial  offi- 

I  my  family  shouM 
I  faave  been  more 

recommend  in  particular  those  who  bare  continned  io  the  service  to  tbe  present  moment,  as  wonby  of  (he 
faiormble  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress.  I  consider  it  as  as  indiipenuble  duly  lo  close  this  last  set 
of  my  official  life  by  coiDmeodiug  tbe  interests  o(  our  dearest  country  to  tbe  protection  of  Almighty  GoiL 
and  those  who  have  the  saperinlendence  of  them  to  bis  holy  keeping.  Having  now  finished  the  work  as- 
-signed  me,  I  retire  from  tbe  great  Ibealsr  of  action,  and,  bidding  an  aflectioaate  farewell  (o  this  anicnst 
bidy,  under  whoae  orders  1  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  oommission,  and  lake  my  leave  of  all  tbe 
employments  of  public  life-" 

President  Mifflin  replied  :  "  Sia, — Tbe  United  Slates,  is  Congress  assembled,  receive  with  emotions  too 
affecting  for  uttersnce,  tbe  solemn  resiKnation  of  Ihe  authorities  under  which  joo  have  led  their  troops  with 
BOcoess  through  a  perilous  and  a  daubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  your  counlry  lo  defend  its  invaded  rights, 
yon  accepted  the  sacred  charge,  before  it  bed  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was  without  funds  or  a  gor- 
emmenl  to  support  yon.  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  conlest  with  wisdom  and  fonimde.  in- 
variably regarding  the  rights  ofthe  civil  powpr,  through  all  disasters  ai>d  cbiuiKes.  Yim  have,  by  the  iJve 
and  confldenoe  of  year  fellow-citisans,  enabled  them  lo  display  their  martial  |(enius,  and  transmit  their  faiDe 
to  posterity-  You  have  persevered,  unlil  tbese  United  Stales,  aided  by  a  magnanimotis  king  and  natioo,  hsve 
been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  cIom  the  war  in  freedom,  safety,  and  independence;  in  which 
happy  event  we  sincerely  join  70a  in  congralulstions.  Having  defended  Iha  standard  of  liberty  in  this  new 
world  ;  having  taojibt  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  intliet  and  lo  those  who  feel  oppressioik,  you  retire  fron 
the  great  theatre  ofaction  with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-eitisens.  Bat  theglory  of  yonr  virtues  will  not 
terminate  wilh  your  military  command  i  il  will  conlinao  to  animate  remotesl  ages.  We  feel  with  you  cor 
obligaljons  lo  the  army  in  general,  and  will  particnlarly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  eoefi- 
dential  officers  who  have  attended  yonr  person  to  this  nfTecting  moment.  We  join  yon  in  commending  Ibe 
interests  of  oar  dearest  connlry  to  the  proteotion  of  Almighly  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispoee  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citiiens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respeetaUe 
nation.  And  br  you,  we  address  to  bim  our  earnest  prsyers  that  a  life  lo  beloved  ma;  be  fostered  with 
all  his  care ;  that  yonr  days  may  be  ss  happy  as  they  have  been  illnslrious ;  and  that  be  will  Anally  gire 
you  that  reward  wbicb  this  world  can  not  give." 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I. 
Natal  Opsbatioits. 

Wim  an  ezpooed  conat  many  hundred  mflea  In  axtont,  and 
not  a  fingle  armed  reaael  npon  ttie  watera,  tbo  American  col- 
onlato  boldlj  defied  Great  Britain,  whoao  navy  waa  tiien,  aa 
now,  die  ri^t  arm  of  ita  pniaaance.  Although  a  few  aona  of 
wealthy  planten  and  merchants  had  been  achooled  In  the  royal 
navy,  and  many  American  aeamen  had  become  aomewhat  ex- 
pert in  naval  warfarsi  while  oppoaing  the  French  during  twen> 
xy  yeara  anfeaeedent  to  the  Revolution,  yet  when  the  atorm 
burst  forth,  and  the  wiie  men  of  the  continent  gathered  togeth- 
er in  council,  they  aaw  no  efBeient  -material  for  organizing  a 
marine  force,  and  ao  they  directed  all  their  earliest  efforta  to* 
ward  Um  establishment  and  support  of  an  army. 

Ilie  battle  at  Lexington  waa  the  algnal  for  Britiah  depredft- 
tiona  along  Use  New  England  eoasta,  and  aoon  private  Teaaels, 
manned  with  patriot  volunteera,  and  armed  aa  drcumstancea 
would  allow,  were  seen  in  oppoaition.  When  intelllgenoe  of 
the  alFair  at  Lexington  reached  Machlaa,  in  Maine,  when  a 
British  armed  achoooer  (the  Mdrgaratta)  waa  engaged  witti  two 
aloops  In  procuring  lumber,  a  party  of  young  men  attempted 
her  capture,  while  the  officers  were  at  church,  on  shore.  They 
seised  one  of  the  sloops,  chased  the  schooner  out  of  the  harbor, 
«  Hif  11,  *nd  after  a  severe  conflict,*  compelled  her  to  sorren- 

irn.  der.  About  twenty  on  each  aide  were  lost  In  this 
/rs(  nmvmi  engagement  of  the  Revolution.  The  commander 
of  tiie  aloop  waa  Jeremiah  O'Brien.*  Be  aoon  afterward  cap- 
tured two  small  English  cruisers,  made  the  crews  prisoners, 
and  took  them  to  Watertown,  where  the  Provincial  Congresa 
of  Maaaachttsetts  waa  in  aeasion.  That  body  now  turned  at* 
tentlon  to  a  coaat  marino,  to  intercept  English  transports  bring- 
ing supplies  for  the  British  troops^  and  gave  O'Brien  a  captain*a 
comndssion,  and  employment  in  tiiat  service.  In  retaliation 
for  hia  exploita,  and  othera  of  a  aimllar  character,  Admiral 
Gravea  sent  an  expedition  to  bum  Falmouth  (now  Portland), 
in  Mahie.t  This  event  led  to  die  establiahmeot  of  a  Board  of 
Admiralty  by  the  government  of  Ifaaaachuaetts,  on  the  t^nth 
of  November,  1 775. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  the  attention  of  the  Continental 
Congreaa  waa  directed  to  Use  subject  of  a  navy.  Before  any 
definite  action  hod  been  taken,  Washington  fitted  out  five  or 
six  armed  vessels  at  Boston,  and  these  were  cruiaing  on  the 
New  England  coast  aa  priTateen4  On  tbe  tiiirteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, Congreaa  reaolved  tiiat  *'  a  swift-sailing  vessel,  to  carry  ten 
carriage  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  swivels,  with 

*  Tba  hooor  ofthia  •nterpriac  bclomt  to  JoMpb  WlMSton,  a  nativ*  of  New 
Torh ,  then  fwUine  at  Machiaa.  H«  waa  aa  cocffatk  yovag  man  of  twenty 
raan.  Ha  propowJ  th/  expadhion,  bat  modaatly  namad  O'Biian  Ibr  com 
mamlar.  Ha  waa  activa  in  tba  wkok  aflkir,  and  in  paraon  aaiiad  tlia  eobwa 
of  tba  M^rfartaa.  f  8aa  paga  860,  voIuom  L 

I  WaahiaftOB  aatabliahad  tba  iullnwin(  nila  tbt  tlw  divaion  of  priiaat  A 
captain  commandar,  aiz  abarai ;  fl  nt  tieatanaat,  iva ;  ■aesnd  liaataaaat,  fear ; 
rarjaon,  fmr;  naatar,  thraa ;  itawanl.two;  Buta,ona  and  a  half;  gnnaar. 
ana  and  a  half;  boatawain,  oaa  and  a  half;  (vnnar'a  nmta,  ona  and  a  half; 
■erfaant,  ona  and  a  half;  privataa,  encu  Tltia  mathod  of  diatribotioo  waa  con- 
Arroad  by  Coognm  on  tha  twaaty-Silh  of  NoTombar,  im.  On  tha  ninth  of 
Dacambar,  Conyaa,  by  ratolntten,  flxad  tha  piqr  of  naral  oAcara  aa  IbDowt : 
ratdtlupman,  twalva  dollan  a  month)  aimorar,  flftaan  doDaraj  mil- maker, 
twalva  donaia ;  yaoaaan,  nma  dollan ;  qoartar-flMatar,  niaa  dolbra ;  qnartar 
fvnnar,  a^t  dollara  i  cook,  twalva  dolbrai  coiawain,  niao  dollara.  On  tha 
•ftaanlh  of  Hovambar,  ITTB,  Congraaa  Axad  tha  pay  of  tha  oOcan  of  tha  navy 
aa  followa :  of  •liipa  of  tan  to  twenty  (ona,  captain,  forty-oicbt  dollara  a 
monlbt  liantaaant,  twenty  fonr  dolbua;  maalar,  twenty  fonr  dollan;  ear- 
foon,  twenty -one  dollan  aiity-aiz  caotaj  midahipmaa,  twaHa  dollan;  gun- 
ner, thirtean  dnihin }  aaaman,  eight  dollara.  Of  ahipa  of  twenty  gana  aad 
apwardi  capuia,  aixty  dollan  a  moath;  Uentanant,  thirty  doUan;  master, 
thifty-dodan }  aufspon,  twenty-flva  dolhin ;  midahipaiaa,  twelve  dolfain ;  gnn- 
aar, Aftaan  doUan ;  cbapbin,  twenty  dollan ;  aaaman,  wght  dollara.  Com- 
mandeva  were  allowed  bmr  and  Ave  doOan  a  weak  flir  anbaiatanca ;  and  lien* 
tMiaaas*  anrgeona.  eaptaiaa  of  manaaa,  and  chaplaiaa,  few  dollan  a  week  for 
iaahor% 


eighty  men,**  should  be  fitted  out  for  a  cruise  of  three  montha 
eastward,  for  the  purpoae  of  intercepting  British  tranaports. 
Another  with  fourteen  guna,  and  a  proportiooate  number  of 
swivels  and  men,  was  ordered,  and  Silaa  Deano,  John  Langdon, 
and  Christopher  Gadsden,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  di- 
rect naval  affairs.  On  the  tiblrtieth  of  the  aame  month,  it  was 
resolved  to  fit  out  two  more  vessels,  one  of  twenty,  and  the 
other  of  thirty<six  guns,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  Hewes, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  John  Adams,  were  added  to  the  naval 
committee.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December^  Congreaa 
ordered  the  oonatruction  of  thirteen  additional  vesaola  ^  *^* 
of  war,*  and  the  *'  Marine  Committee,"  .aa  it  was  termed,  wm 
increaaed  ao  as  to  cooslat  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  to 
be  appointed  by  ballott  This  committee  poaseaaed  very  little 
executive  power.  Naval  snbjecta  were  generally  referred  to 
it,  when  the  committee  examined  them  and  rqwrted  thereen 
to  Congreaa,  where  the  administrative  power  was  held.  The 
committee  appointed  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  tliird  lien- 
tenant,  and  had  ttie  general  control,  under  the  immediate  aanc- 
tion  of  Ccmgreaa,  of  all  Uie  naval  operations.  Want  of  prolee- 
sional  skill  made  their  dutiea  very  vexatioua,  and  often  ineiB- 
cient  Congreaa  finally  reaolved«  to  select  three  per*  cVov.a, 
sons  well  skilled  In  maritime  attain  to  execute  the  ^^ 
business  of  the  navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  **  Marine  Comp 
Mvtee"X  >Bd  these  composed  the  ** Continental  Navy  Board, 
or  Board  of  Assistanta  to  the  Marine  Committee,"  which  re- 
mained in  active  operation  until  October,  1779,  when  a  *' Board 
of  Admiralty"  was  establlihed.d  This  board  consist- 
ed of  "three  commissioners  not  memben  of  Con-  '^*'*'' 
grass,  and  two  memben  of  Congress ;  any  three  to  form  a 
board  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  to  be  subject,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  control  of  Congresa.'*^  The  board  was  allowed  a  secre- 
tary, and  was  delegated  with  powera  aufllcient  for  all  practi^ 
cal  purpoaes.  Ita  head-quarten  waa  at  Philadelphia,  the  aeat 
of  the  Federal  government    An  •*  Eastern  Board**  waa  alao  ea- 


*  Thaaa  wart  ordcrad  to  be  bailt  aa  feUowa  i  la  Panneyhrania,  tha  Wm^- 
iHgtom,  thirty-two  gana;  Jtoftdb^fA,  thirty  two;  tlfibtfhmm,  twanty^eigbt ; 
IMmwmrt,  twanty-firar,  buih  at  Philadaipbia.  la  New  Hampehiia,  ita/e^g** 
ttiifty-two,  boih  at  PortomoHth.  In  MaaMwhoaatta,  iUmeoek,  dilrty-iwo; 
Jbifon  twenty-fonr,  bnilt  at  BoaUm.  In  RhoJa  lalaod,  IParrm,  lbirty-twoi 
Frwridmet,  twanQr  a^t,  bailt  at  Providence.  In  Maryland,  flrglftlat  twan- 
ty-eigbt,  built  at  Annapelia.  In  Connactient,  3Vim4w||,  twe«y-«igbt,  built 
■A  Naw  London.  In  Maw  Tork,  Comgrem,  twanty-atgbt ;  Jfoni^roawry,  twen- 
ty fenr.bnat  ■*  Pooghkaapaia,  oa  tha  Hndeoa  Doriag  tha  war,  Congiaaa 
anthoriaad  tha  pwehaaa,  or  tha  baiMmg  and  Attiqg  ent  of  batwoan  thn^y  and 
for^  vaaaala,  three  of  them  of  Mventylbar  guna^ 

t  The  folhiwing  gentlemen  compoaad  tbia  Arat  gnaral  naval  eommbtea. 
Maaara.  Bartlrtt,  Hancock,  Hopkina,  Daana,  Lewie,  Cnne,  ft.  Horria,  Rand, 
Cbnae,  R.  H.  L«a,  Kawea,  Oadedan,  and  Bonalonn.— JkwrvMfc,  i,  m, 

t  John  If  ixon,  John  Wharton,  aad  Prancia  BopklMon  wan  appoialad,  and 
each  allowed  a  ealaqr  of  flfloan  bondaad  dollan  a  year. 

k  JbMmntt  ^Comtrtm,  v.,  87T.    Tim  thraa  eommiaaionen  wnra  each  d- 
lowed  a  yearly  talary  offenrteaa  tbonaand  doDan,  Continental  i 
alant,  at  that  time,  to  about  aaven  hnadrrd  dollan  bra  mooay.    Tha 
inal  araouat  ofthia  aafauy  waa  to  ba  varied  nccnading  to  tha  atate  of  the  pa 
par  carraacy.    Thav  Mcntaiy  arat  John  Brown,  wbota  ama 


ttcbed  tn  all  comntmiona  iaeued  dnriag  the  vtive  czieieoce  of  tha  houi, 
tba  fourth  of  May,  1T80,  tha  board  reported  a  devica  for  aa  admin^y  aad 
neat  paga)  at  followt :  thirtaae  ban,  mntnnlly  anpportix  Mch  other, 
ate  red  and  white,  in  a  bhie  AeM,  and  anmmnating  an  andior  proper, 
crtat,  a  ahip  under  aaiL    The  motto,  S^mmimtm  H 

and  Snauiaed."    Tha  legend,  a  Sid. MglL  Akeol.    Twenty 

than  tbia  a  committoe  waa  appnintad  to  •*  pn^ara  a  aad  for  tha  T 
aad  Havy."    I  have  aaver  aeen  aa  impraaaion  of  tha  former,  d"  it 
madai    Tba  aketeh  of  the  admiralty  tad  gbeaoa  tha  naitpnga  I  lu 
aa  impramion  attached  to  a  commiation  faanad  ia  ITU,  aad  now  in 
abn  of  P«iar  Porcc.  It^,  of  Waahii^loa  Ci|y. 


On 


844  SUPPLEMENT. 

Ubllibtd.  vlUi  u  orpnliattoB  thnllir  la  Ibe  oUicr,  wblcb  wia     Confine  h  well  u  prarbidd  enlHn  ud  prinuen. 

•t)rl«l"T»M  BMrfofUwHIddtoDliIrtcL"  1b  F«bn  "  '       ~ "   * 

Anglher  cbanin  La  Ihc  ((ImtDiitniUaB  of  UTil  a&ln  (p- 

iDTHUd  \if  CoBgTM  wllh  fun  poiTEr  w  candnci  Um  biuhiH 
oT  the  -'  Hlddls  Depulmnt ;~  ud  Uenenl  ilaundnr  M'Dna- 
|>l  wu  BlMDid  -  SKirUrr  of  Minoe."  In  Asion  foUawliit, 
■  (nenl  "  AgsBt  of  Hulne"  wh  uppotntrd,  u  ut  nadir  tb* 

of  Robert  Uanli  )•  often  found.    IndHd.  thit  dUdafsUied 

(■In.  aUier  dlnctly  or  IikUtkUt.  daring  tha  whole  wur.  M uf 
prtTiMan  wetd  IHIed  ant  hj  Mm  oa  hla  own  Kcounl,  ud  bki 
iDlenM  u  wsD  •*  hb  petriollrai  mada  him  an  etBdant  -'  jtfeK 
of  Marlm.- 

ab«r.  VTA,  Confraai  dMarmliied  the  relulTa  mk 


InHdcd  Out  Iba  nilidTe  rank  of  niiiil  ronnuDden  wllb  each 

uppcdntnent  pivrfou  lo  Oetobar,  1T76»  when  neb  relativa 
rank  wai  Axed  bj  Ikat  body  lor  ^vtxj-Ai  oflker*  riien  Id  Iba 
Knica.    After  dul  data  Ibe  rank  ma  determiBed  bj  Ibe  data 

T)ie  aiowed  a)|}H:t  of  CoBireai  In  dnCaf  oat  armed  Teuali 
Wia  to  Latarcapl  BrWab  tranaporta  havbif  aappllaa  for  tba 


iudrDn.*Ien  the  Delaware  to  operita  mf^aa.  Ibe  fleet  t/L  Idrd 
inmora.  Iben  on  tbe  Virginia  roaiL  AI  Ibc  hbh  Uiii^  Cap- 
in  Bury,  a  iklllfiil  ililp  mwlFT  of  Biltlraant.  ufled  in  Us 
me  dlraetkiD  wltk  the  Lntvui.l  Uopkiu  proceeiled  far 
er  aoath,  and  made  a  deaaol  npon  Ibn  liland  of  New  Prar- 
n»  (one  of  tto  Bakauaa),  for  Efie  pnrpoaB  of  aelahif  a  larp 
landlj  of  unmanlilon  and  itorea  depodlcd  Ibcre.  He  taBd 
I  Ant,  hnadred  marloea,  aider  Capcahi  Nlchota.  who  took 
■•■Hllon  ofUigluwn  (DOW  NaHaD),aDd  made  lbs 
TenioT  (Brown  j}  and  a  few  othen  prlaonen.b 


Od  laaTlni  Aa  BahimBa.r  Hopkiu  aailad  tor  tba 
Hew  England  oooak  and.  wbQa  off  Ibe  oaal  end  of    ^ 


by  tim  putrlota  during  Eho  llrat     j,j„  Eh^^  fomit-  ^     _ 

three  yeara  of  the  war.    Tlw  ebfef  tbanter  of  oporatlDaa  In     uw>ti  fvH,cqnaia  Ji^  A.  Hophin^  ri  !■**■■<.  laiin  ^h. 
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lundthem'   Ondis  iliitfaarArrilbnfrl]  In  •rilti  iha  eohI  of  KswfaiiDdlud,  ud  CapUln  Wickw.  wilb  lU  of  bl> 

'         GbugoK.  urcntynlns  poundcn.  CipUln  Tjringhim  gillvil  crsw,  ticept  tha  cook,  perlthed. 

Howe,  nilfa  one  hundred  and  HRj  meo.    WiUi  the  aid  of  Ibo  Doctor  FnnUin  curled  with  him  Id  Fnac*  ■  uatnbar  of 

CU«  ind  Ihc  Coluitu  Ihc  Atfrtd  coRipcned  the  Ol^tgim  Lo  blank  cnnunlHlanl.  for  tnaj  nnd  nrj  oHcsn,  llfssd  by  Joho 

ny  lowuil  Nnwparl.  leaTing  her  «  pri»  for  ths  Americani,  Hancock,  pmldant  of  CnnpiH.      ThcH  ha  and  tbn  nlhgr 

don,  haling  km  twenty  ttareo  mgn  Id  klPed  ond  wonnded.  connnlHlDna,  Captain  ConynBhamaaUedlrDm  Dunkirk  (hi  the 

Th«  commodore  wu  ceonred  by  Copgrcu  for  hjtTlng  de^  r>orth  of  Fruce)  hi  lbs  brig  SurprU*.  pn  lh«  flrat  of  May. 

puted  from  hia  lutruetloni  ~  ta  unnoy  the  euemy'i  ihipa  upon  ITTT.    On  tha  (oorDi  he  took  a  hrig  called  Iba  Jairpi,  ud  on 

Um  coera  of  the  Southern  Statea."  end.  artsr  taking  bia  little  tha  aaTanth  be  captured  the  packet  PHan  iff  Ormxgt,    With 

bJahi,  fleet  Into  Narragajiaet  Bey.be  waa  dltmlfaed  frooi  the  theee  be  returned  to  Dunkirk  on  the  tenth.    In  consequence 

IT"-    •erTlee.t'     No  naral  conmender  Ic-chlef  waa  nibic-  of  tbe  argent  remnDiUwcea  of  the  EngUtb  etnbaendor.lheee 

qnebtly  appaioled.    Other  officen  In  thlicrulfc  appear  to  be*e  prisea  were  releaved,  and  ConyDgbam  eod  bla  crew  impria- 

been  couured.    Whipple  waa  tried  for  not  aidinf  the  Atf'id,  onad,    Tbe  French  goreniiDcnt  wai  unwl11in|  to  offend  tha 

but  waa  acquitted,    lliiard.  lor  aoiiie  caute  not  recorded,  American  commlialoner^  and  allowed  Ihem  to  St  ont  anolber 

wu  caabiered.  ud  bli  reaiel  waa  placed  under  the  eommaul  Teaael  at  Dunkirk,  called  the  Jtnn^i.  In  wblch  Conyngham 

of  Capbln  John  Paul  Jonei.  and  bla  crew  aalled  a  day  or  two  before  tbe  aniTil  of  two 

Captabi  Jonea  entaed  belweea  Boaton  and  the  Delawan,  Britlab  •eaaeli  to  conrey  them  to  England  to  be  triad  for  plra- 

aod  aomettmea  aa  lai  aoatb  aa  the  Bermudaa.  and  waa  alwaye  cy.    The  Rangt  aougbt  Ibe  Brltlib  trauipDiu  with  UuiUn 

aoeeeaarui.    While  off  Ibe  coaal  of  the  CarnliDaB,hi  Septem-  aaldlera,  but  wai  uutucceaaroL    Bhe  muda  many  prliea  of 

ber.<^  the  PravUtaet  waa  cbaaed  by  tha  lil|ile  5eUaf ,  merchantmen,  and  tboa  plwMd  quite  Ivga  aunu  of  money  ta 

'           iwooty^lgbt  (una,  but,  by  iklliru]  maDaUTertag.  aa-  the  bandi  of  the  commluionora.    Oenenl  aUno  preTalled, 

caped.    Ube  alao  aM»ped  from  the  Mi(frr4  Ihlny-two  guu,  Inaoraoce  aroaa  aa  high  aa  twonly-aTo  par  cmL,  and  so  loth 

and,  proceed  In  I  eulwatd,  captuml  twalTo  (lablng  TiHck  off  were  Brillah  merchanla  to  ahlp  gooda  In  English  botloma,  that 

CauKO.    With  flfleen  prlica.  Jonea  relumed  to  Newport.  •>  »"  ■I™'  ^"j  Frmch  'ciagli  ware  togetllar  iDadiog  ta  Iba 

In  the  mean  while.  Whipple  wltb  the  (Maoku,  and  Blddle  Thamea.- 

wilh  the  Unla  Doria.  fourteen  guna,  were  iBceeaafully  eagaged  While  theee  eients  were  occnrrtog  on  Oie  nwat  of  Enropa, 

upon  the  New  England  and  NotaSculia  couU.    His  uldlhat  noleia  aetlTlty  waa  obaened  hi  the  American  watera.    On  lb* 

theprtiaa  of  the  Darim  were  ao  numarona.  that  when  >be  an-  *'"''  "'  ''■''f'  1'^1><he  Aack^  ten  gnna,  Captain  KobtaaoD, 

lerediho  DeUware  abe  bore  onlyB.e  of  b«  original  craw,  Iba  «<»quared  an  Engllab  letter  of  marque,  after  a  lenre  contsat. 

ivDudnder  being  distributed  among  the  uptoredieaacla.    the  '"  *''''^''  *"'^  •easels  loat  ao  aosiual  number  af  men.    For 

sBcceiaafUddle  waa  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  thaiDm-  "hla  gnll«>l  ucl  RaWnaoB  wai  placed  In  command  of  the  Derlo, 

maud  of  the  Xuiuls^thlHy  two  guna,  a  new  vessel.  "^  '  lew  day.  afterward  lulled  for  St.  Euatalia,  where  Ih* 

The  colony  Teaseli  of  Mew  England  were  e.ceedlngly  actlTa.  ■*""''  1°"™"  luliittd  her.    For  this  indiscretion  the  goms- 

Ri1w«aBIbellmeirtMi>lbeBrlIlsheTw:u.tedBaaton.inMareh,  otwm  ramoiedfrom  oBU».   On  lasTtag thai  Uland. Ibe  DDrM 

■Od  midsummer,  thirty  English  ™aela,  Blled  with  auppU...  fell  1"  wllh -nd  capluwd  the  ftK*W.t  an  EnglUh  twel«-g«l 

w.™  captured  by  them.   TheZV««vC.ptsinH«xUng,aUl.le  "hlP, -Web  l«t  in  the  «,li™  u  ^ter  porton  of  Ita  riBcer. 

C0d.»cti=«..a.d  of  (bnrteen  guns.  WM  one  of  th.mU.no.  *??  rL"' """''"  "'"""'^l-    P'f.T      *','"™"'"  "' 

eeaifuL    On  tha  night  of  the  aeTentenih  of  Jnne,lb>t  veaieL  1»  O"™-    She  wai  burned  ta  the  Delaware  io  ITTT.  to  pr* 

.lthlh.ar»edad»o..ri^»>dthn»no.Up.lvat.era.b.t<l.d  i:;"^^'''']'?,';^'" '^u'"S^  "' *?  ^l^'    0"J^ '"'f* 

..„    _  i„    _j.v t,^^  ^  .         '      ,    ..     _  C;     of  October  (Dllowtag."the  RnMB-, -'->-' "— 

mot«  Uh  a>  boar  wUb  two  Britiih  tran.pona  ta  Hanncket  ,.,„  „„^_  ^^  ^nj^.^  ^.  '. 

Raadi,DearBoiloB,uidwererlctoriaoi.   The Iraniporta. with  ^ 

nro  hudred  foldlen  and  a  large  oountltT  of  itor»^  were  ,,                 ,l^,.                   ^  ^         •.,       .,.     .' 

t.k«<  Inn.  «».»..     ITu.  «^,  ^  th.  fufc.-  ™.™i  ._  ■''°"'  "[""  ''•*■  Cbamplaln.  and  Iboae  of  Captain  Mauley,  a 

taken  Into  Boston.    The  neni  day  the  Zvftm.  raptured  an-  „..  „._  v,.i.„j  ,™„  .w-j.  j—iu..  -i™.  .1..  ,...j_ 

iilbar  tranipocl.  with  one  hundred  men,    Theee  prlies,  wllb 

Iboae  of  the  flsrla,  depriTed  the  Btillih  army  of  ahoul  dre 


n,  took  u  BritUb  brig  amoDg  the  Weat  le 
'o  houta.    ITili  ei 


the  New  Enghind  coMt.  already  detailed,  cloiad  lb*  maiiDS 
warfare  of  1T76,  and  with  honor  to  the  Americana.  Accord. 
tag  to  Alman'i  ffnealraaew,  Ihree  hnndivd  and  fortytwo 
Brttiih  Tcaaeli  fell  InU  the  handi  of  the  Americana  dortag  lint 
year.  Fony-fonr 


In  Norenber,  Captain  Jonei  took  commind  of  the  AlJ^id, 
and,  with  the  FroeUna,  aalled  from  Newport  for  Horu  Scoli*. 
When  a  lew  daya  out,  he  captured  the  Willfit,  loaded  with  np- 
plUa  for  thiarmy  fomtag  In  Canada,  under  Bargoyoe.  Tbii 
•aa  a  ralaable  priie,  and  wu  conducted  aafely  Into  Boston, 
after  a  long  chaH  by  the  Uilfori. 

Early  ta  the  inmmer  af  ITIfl.  sereral  crulrera  were  aent  to- 
ward the  West  Indies.  Arooog  these  wu  Ibe  Burriiml.  Cap- 
Ota  wishes,  which,  alter  taking  aerenl  priies  on  the  way.  eo- 
eooatared  the  EngHah  aloop  ^kurk,  aliteen  gnu,  neir  Uap 
Hnlque.  After  Bghttsg  mare  Ihsn  ao  hour,  the  SUrk  wu  re- 
pulsed, snd  the  Riprtitt  Tetanied  a  the  Delaware,  whence 

lean  armed  ahlp  which  had  appeared  In  thi  European  walan. 
rte  anncted  much  iltenllon.    DoclDr  Fruklln.  n 

The  Itiiirfial,  after  landing  Fninklta.  captsred  HTcral  prliea  in 
Ibe  Bay  of  Biscay  ^  among  othen.  the  royal  Engliita  packet  ' 
•alUng  from  Fahnoath  to  Llabon.  Tfaeae  priaei  were  aold,  ' 
ud  Ae  goieromenl  proceedi  were  used  by  the  American  cnm. 

(bllowing  aummer,  Wlckes.  with  a  little  aqiudrnn.  cosijittag 

of  the  Krfraal,  Lalngien.  and  cutter  DBlpUn.  aalled  entirely  oflwenly  gnna, 

anWBd  Ireland,  aweeptag  the  channeUn  iia  whole  breadth,  and     mediately  Bttcd  <  , ^. 

oaptoring  and  destroying  a  great  number  of  OHnhant  reaKla.  dity  four  gnna,  and  placed  them  nnder  the  gesenl  ecj 

This  cnlie  produced  agreatimpmalon  on  the  public  mhid  ta  of  Biddle.    Thia  IIQle  aqaadron  ippean  not  to  baie  accom. 

Englnnd,  and  compelled  France  either  to  unmask  and  ahowlta  plUbed  much,  and  in  Mareb  the  folhiwlng  yaar^lha    (Huck) 

decided  friendibip  for  the  rebeUloua  eolonl(a.or  prononiice  a  Smdelfk  blew  np,  while  ta  acUan  with  tba  British        im  ' 

diadalmer.    Policy  dletated  the  laner  eosrae.  and  Ibe  Amer  ship  reraunO.  between  nine  and  ten  o-cloch  in  tba  erenin^ 
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Biddto  ud  (U  of  U(  cnw  pstWiad,  MUXpl  Ibnr  man.  who        In  FabnurT>>  tba  Jt*WfA  and  WpVaJ  lad  L^OriMt 
dBai  to  11  place  odfao  wnck.'  ud  im  Iba  Eloth  of  Mmh  tbaj  irara  ebHcd  b;  tha 

1b  tUrch.  IT77,  tbs  Amcrlcm  ililp  (Mai,  Cipulo  Olner.     BrtUth  thlpt  AriMiv  aii  Otm.    A  ibwp  eiig>«m«t  an—l 

oC  April  foUowlng.  thU  low  wu  senpenuud  bj  tho  optun  with  tba  upuin  uid  crew.    Tha  SsUltk  dU  dm  HtM  Ub 

oflwo  BriUih  iruuporu.  Hnlh  of  Lout  Iilud.  by  tha  TVi»  Alfitd.  tad  «ac«ped.     C.paln  Tbtrnpaoo  wu  cennntf  bj 

»^  tw«ilT  algbl  lUM,  C«puln  SditoiuuU.    ThoM  nDUliinl  Congreai  for  nol  tldii|  Cmputo  Hlomin,*  wu  icipRiclad  froa 

nluabto  norsi.  Soon  iftar  AU.  Ihe  «>iuKk,  Alnj^twu  (uiu,  comntDd.  ud  tfter  >  uiil  wh  diunlMod  rron  Itw  httIcc. 

Cqiulii  John  Huiler,  and  the  BtHm.  twsnlj.roar  gaat,  Capufai  On  Iba  thlnlaUi  dij'  oT  Much,  tha  VirgalM,  Trntatj-ri^  (vh. 

_    .      .,   J  ^_  -_._.__  ,___,_^.j^^g^  C.putB  J»iDMKich£a«ii.t4UeddowiiibaCl>e««pMka  cmbw 

flrat  cruiH.  ud  durls)  tha  SnI  nlffat  her  uiukillfDl  pOnt  iv 

dfiwD  two  EdilUh  innad  fblpa  ■ppeared  ter^  nrw,  wboa 
Kkholioii.  pctceniai  hia  peril,  onped.  w<ih  hie  pipn*.  b  tba 
■bora.  Tha  X'IrgimI*  fell  Intn  the  power  of  Am  CDem  j.  j«  m 
pmdant  wu  tha  coanc  of  NLcbolKH  canaddarai^  IhAt  lunna 
not  ceuund  for  the  lou  or  the  Te«l. 
Eulj  In  Hij.  ine.  Jobs  Pud  Joaea  appeuHl,  far  Iha  tm 

laari  qaKo  too  Iniifrlor  for  aocb  b  ibAs  ottcer.   JoHa* 
>ni  imponut  piliea  Id  Ibe  BiMib  cbimult  asd  ■■- 

0«ii(a  Coniar.    WbOe  Mule;  waa  prepwlDi  for  id  Utick,  danaok  tha  bold  aoMrprtaa  of  eaptariog  tba  I>r*kfc  id  EofU 

M'Hall  dawned  bim.    Koowlug  tha  diapullj  In  elJenflh,  Km-  ^p^fwar  ljiD|  In  tta*  hwbor  of  C*rrtckbT|nk  Iraknd    IiO- 

lay  (ttampted  lo  cKipe,  but  wu  chued  sod  captured  bji  Iba  lug  In  IbU,  be  hIM  to  Uie  Ea|Uab  eoait,  ealared  Ike  pan  if 

aoamr,     Huilej  wu  tried  for  Iha  loH  of  bit  Tceael.  but  baa-  Wbltabiren,  aeliad  tba  forn,  ipifcad  tha  coabbi,  aod.  eaSbai 

onblr  tcqnltled ;  U'Nall  wu  ditmUHd  from  lbs  Hrrioe.  Are  lo  »  »hlp  JD  the  Bildat  of  a  hmdrad  ctber  Tiiiili,  depai»J. 

On  Ihe  aecond  of  Saptevbcr,  I'm,  tba  Smiilfk  triple.  C^i-  Ilia  people  ofWhllehanD  aillDgitabsd  tli*  Obbim  BBdiDnd 

talD  Thompnu.  uid  Ibe  Atfn4,  Captain  Hlnmen,  eaptnred  a  ibe  (hipping,    ttaa  that  day,  eraa  a  the  praBaat.  fte  paae  tt 

Howt  ealled  ire«t,  ud  fioin  her  comnUDdn  eicenalBad  Pml  JoDHhaa  beaa  Ihara  ■■oelilBd  wtth  Ideas  of  pine;  aid 

that  a  large  Beet  of  Wan  Indiamen.  con<o]red  by  the  BtUUi  derealitlDD.   BlieipkittipTa^  lBiTor>loD(tta£B^lah  caaiL 

■hlp^fwai  DraU.  twaolj  gnna,  were  In  the  Belghborbood.     ami  \ Iiiiiiiil  a  luiaHiinaaHnn  IhmBjbinit  th«  "-y''—     Cm- 

Tbompaon  leemed  tba  Mgnala  of  Ibe  fleet,  and  itartad  hi  iaarch  boldcoad  b]r  hie  iDccaM.  JasBa  proecadad  to  the  eoaal  of  Seat, 

of  Ibeo.    He  Hw  them  tbe  foUDWlng  day.  ran  UDOBg  Ihem  la  Uad,  enilaed  np  aod  down  betnaeB  Ibe  Solwij  awl  Clyde;  aid 

dl^tIla^  got  a  wealberij  pnddon  of  the  Dra/A  ud  Own  da-  uuupud  the  e^tan  of  Ibo  Eul  iit  rilbli>.  a!  Iili  luiiliiaiii 

Baoded  ■  nrrender.    It  wu  refgaed,  ud  within  twenl;  min-  oDSLltarT'a.BaaraieiBoatbofaieDee.   Tha  Mil  Triietiiul 

Btoe  tba  Balf^T*  S»'e  her  twalTB  broadrtdei    A  heaiy  aqnall  ud  thatDaa  eopgodhl  tba  enteipilBe  earriedarrtriBMOa 

eai»e  OB,  Ibo  fleet  wera  dliperaed,  the  belllgerenla  aoparalBd,  t^db  of  abooHia  biaidred  doBara.    Whea  lU*.  ano^  athn 

and  tbe  Craf*  mnch  (baaared.  eaoaped  lo  England.    In  thia  booty,  wu  aold  b  tba  port  of  Btsal.  Jo«Ba  pBrehaaed  II.  aad  le- 

(allml  affair  Iha  «aW**  lo«  only  Ibroe  men.    ThajytMbe.  turaedltloLadySalklrk.  wUtaBMtereipnialB|bla». 

IngTiiBieraabiwieUor.dldnotKriTelnlimatopartlclpitolo  p^t  at  the  oecnrreBoa.t   OnthetWBlly-inrtiofAprik  ' 

tba  BBgagBDWiL     They  joload  a  few  boon  afterward,  and     .  .f  b.  ti.^  atifci  i^  tw— .(a.  fa^ 


W  NMWTIf-tb  Uc  ^O— »■  ■»■ 
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Jo».H^.pp»r.d=ffC«rte««m-l"ai«D~*"'««    '»«-™    A.  Ameri™ -.™^  who  W  U"d  toof  ta  ^ 
••lied  np  Dm  Borth  ChiLnniil,  weDt  »rouBd  Inlud.  aude  nn-     »n«l.  "d 


Tin  Ftench  ««t,  nodar  Count  D'E«»lii»  •nittJ  opoo  lh«     ' 
«jMiijfVtnini»lnJolT.««iduiid«rtbe»>»Uof 


elibtfa  of  K*s     W«     wriks  Ibe  horrid  blow  ther  fannd  ih^mKvlTM  prtKinen.    Be- 

-  ~«ii  thlnj  and  fgtlj  won  pu  In  Ironi  "nd  uksD  lo  BmM, 

benUw  JIUuflirrixidDDUieiluliorFflbruuj.    AU  Iba 

ilpHn  VIII*  tflarwud  (EHnnulJ  cichuicd  U  priHUen 

ftwmet  wu  miirh  diauged.  •nd  lc»t  IwmtT-onB  men.  Amonlll 
iftarwtrd.baUItle  iqiuidrDn.iinderlbe  KninnlBUD-  klpdllt 


^. 


pon»,¥fflhiopplle«,ii>iinniiitli*lrwijtoO«irgU,  TbaAniK- 
icuu  crowded  tall.  o»ertook  Uwin  u  luiuet  off  Cmps  n«Br7. 
■nd  captured  HTeD  of  them,  A  few  daft  ilterwird  Ibe;  took 
tbne  brigi.  »11  lidai  wllh  Morea.  Amoag  Iho  prUooon  IM 
■ikea  were  twenty-four  BrilUh  olBcen,  on  Ibelr  wij  to  Join 
Otetr  re(li»nti  it  tbe  South.  Euljr  Id  JdIt.  Ciptitai  Whipple. 
then  In  commuid  ofthe  PriwUtuix,  wsot  od  ■  croiM  with  tbe 
lUagtr  Hkd  Qntn  if  JVm™,  Ibe  bitor  eooinuBded  hj  Cip- 
tMla  RuhtwrDe.  TIht  Kwn  fell  in  with  *  larfe  Seel  of  mer- 
cbutmBn,  uuiTOired  by  ■  ■hlpof-lbn-UDO.  uii  nude  tiuDj  of 
them  priio.  Id  *  pecunUrf  Tiew,  thie  wu  one  of  the  moit  ne- 
eeiefaleplBiprlKJ  ofthe  war.  The  eetlmNed  thIus  of  elchi 
of  the  prim  tiken  loin  Bortoo  wu  otbt  ■  mlUloD  of  dollin. 
While  theee  otoom  wem  dccuiHdj  In  the  WeUero  hem- 
Ifpbnre.  u  ImpDrUnl  cipedltlon  wm  HRed  dbi  under  Ae 
Jolol  maiplcH  of  lbs  King  of  Frencs  ud  tb«  Amsrtun  cou- 
mlHlonen,  Bid  pWed  under  the  mmmiiDd  of  John  PiulJoDee. 
The  •qiudron  eouJMed  Qf  Bre  Tcuell,  nunelj,  Ihe  Dm  dt 

■lone  dT  [be  oOcen  wen  glieD  iy  Dr.  FrukUn  for  ■  Uaillid 
period,  und  lbs  TeHeU,  tboDgh  all  French,  aicept  Ihe  ^llivim. 
were  to  be  couldered  h  Americui  ihlpe,  ud  lo  be  pnenied 


*/f-^  •4'^'f.         ^  b  J  tbe  nilee  of  Ibe  Amerleen  Ktij  dnrini  tbe  cruUe.    Before 


eipedtUon  ulled  from  L'Oilenl, 

/y                 }  JoBee*!  Bifeblp,  wu  rhiDied  lo  BmJiammt  KUktri.  In  com- 

Ij'  pUment  to  Dr.  FrenkUn.    Uli  crew  of  three  hnndnd  ud  •ei'- 

tnf»rlon)«DodfromBoilonlnc™muidoflholtaWf*,wllh  MiII-a™nienwM.niodl.jof  reproeenBtl™af.1mMmer, 

ehT|.indiloiipnndereooioj.   On thefcHowbigdey.twoBrlt.  neOoa  of  Europe, ud erao  Hilayi.    The  Kinndtoo  eeUed on 

Uh  Teuel.  (Ihe  ErwrSwm,  aitT  r"».  Cnpl^n  Wellnee,  md  (ho  otoeteenlh  of  June,,  baame  Mlterod.  look  •  low  ^  ^^ 

the  t7«fc»™.  tweon^ight  gun.)  pi.e  ehue.  ud  U  noon  u  prlw.  ud  relnrT»d  to  L'Oiimt     It  eiiled  ■  eeccnd 

■cliua  eommeKMl  with  Ihe  liner,  which  luted  Mien  honm.  lima  on  IIm  (barteenlh  of  Angnet,  ¥rtlh  two  icrotit  French  pri- 

BnrtT  wu  emicioui  of  tbe  toportorlty  of  hie  foe.  ud  wfaui  Taisen,  ud  on  the  alghleeUh  ceplornd  t  nluble  piUa.    ■■• 

nl.hi  fell  be  teeoWed  to  eKtpe  lo  u  lilud  with  hl>  crew,  ud  deetlnatlon  wu  Ibe  conn  of  ScotUnd,  ud  on  In  we  j  eenrel 

tarmhl.T««L    Onelwgepinjh.dl.nded,udlhobo«ra.  luila  prl»  were  ni.de.    A  teUlUol  ooorie  w«r«l  befare 

Biraod  for otberfc  when  It  WMUcorulned  that.. obordinelB  Bie  equndroo,  when  •  eloud  .ppaB»4    Ceptaln  Luideta, of 

B«™f  hKi  IrMboronelT  urrendored  the  ree«L    Benj  ind  tbe  .iUiano,  beeuH  IninboidlnUe,  ud  nfneed  to  ohejr  Com. 

r^ldenble  portion  of  bU  crew  ew^.ped  lo  Iba  lubi.  .fter  nodom  Jonoe.    A  itonn  .(.In  upantHl  the  TaueU.    The 

IoilniitweBlT-»VBn.enMll«iudwonnded.    Tha  [rti«n.loet  power  of  Iba  eipedjtlon  wm  tbi»  wukuad.  ret  Jow  dU  not 

"'^*     r^y..., .1-1     Thi.wuihechidnteoin-  qneU before  eecBDialuini  diOculllee.    He  boldlj  atteoptad. 

l-toftonDOrtucahTthorejBliiTmannoiini.io,  with  bU  own  ibip,  ud  tbe  PeUa.  and  ^n«*n«.  to  itrika  ■ 

Ki  ui      Y"         .'...._  ,_,  .t.  »j_«  jMi..„  ,.„™.  n,„,j  pin.ihip  and  two  or  thrse  men^pfwir  cuBcrt,  1jIb|  h 

Laldi.    A  itorm  uoee.  dnre  the  Ameiioui  Into  tbe  Hoitb 

oralaed  ak»I  Ibe  aulem  eoiN  of  Bcodend.  and  hj  the  middle 
of  Beptember  had  nptured  thirteen  reefcle,    Ule  erplolti  ex. 


lumber.  While  pre. 
I  brig  wltb  an  armed  pllol-boat.  JoDH  HW 
bout  forty  mrrrhaDtmeo.  ttrvtchlng  <nt  on . 
a  bowline  from  behind  Flamborougfa  Head,  under  convoif  of 
the  Jis^U,  fonj  four  gnni,  Captntai  Peenoo.  ud  Ihe  Cbnuaii. 
■/ScarkmvA,  twenlj.lwo  gnna.  Captain  Plercj,  Joaee  IB- 
medialely  algnaled  for  a  general  cbaee,  and  great  confoalon  wu . 
loon  observed  among  tbe  EoglUli  ehlpa.  while  Ibe  arvied  vea-    y 

merchantmen-    Again  Jobea"!  orderi  wen  dleobcjed  bj  Leo-  - 
del*,  who  on  ihia  oceulon  phfed  iha  pan  of  both  moilsMi 

ud  coward,  for  the  mominil  ha  perealnd  tbe  atrcngtfa  of  Ihe 
EngUih  taaaeli  be  (ought  aabtj  by  arderlng  the  .^Uianea  lo  a, 


Tutaga.    A  Unla  iflsr  Hnn  In  tha  irsDir 
wUfchi  mnikct  •hoi  of  tha  An^  irhcs  i 
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I  tb*  KetMrd  and     WUla  Ihe  conmn  ITM  ■!  Ila  M|fat  tta  4Uiu 
koaavarlaf  for  ad-    and,  HlUaf  ■nnwl  tbc  bU  u|f  Hnf  oDmbauuia 

aoflbam 


daa-     •quallj,*     Bj  aae  of  ibtm  Hat  Jlia 

the     and  u  ofllear  nornJlT  "OHnded.    At  lenfUiCqiUa  PauHK 
nit     who  had  nailed  hit  da)  to  bla  mMI,  pandibif  bli  tnaURj 

I  In-  tad  pTB  up  the  Strt^  to  Llcumtut  DiIf.  who  wai  the  tm 

won  W  boud  her.l     Ten  mlsnEn  tnarwird,  Uw  Cannum  if  3e*r. 

hair  tarviw.l.whlc]i  had  b«niflitiiig  with  UielNi'fat.Carti^  CM 

ntpacdra  cannoot  touched  tha  ddct  of  etch  otbar.     In  thit  Inaaa.  lamndnnd.    Ths  KMtmrt  wai  ■  parieel  wnck.  ud 

pDridon  Iho  ictloD  coatiiiDad  fmn  hair  put  eight  tiU  htir  pad  fut  iliiUnf.    Hrr  alch  and  wDnnded  wsn  taair^rA  ta  tha 

tn  In  tha  CTBstni.  ateh  pirtj  fl|tatlDg  wUh  the  mmott  det-  Aropii,  ind  iluneD  houn  artrrwani  abn  nrrot  down  tai  tht 

patatUm.     Jonea  wta  oublj  tacoaded  bf  h(t  Bnt  llmnmant,  deep  watara  off  Biidliogtan  Baj.     Janca,  with  the  ninatu  it 

lUcbaid  Dala,  tbentiroiiDginaiioB)TtweDtTtwo;aartoftfa.*  bit  aquadroo  and  priiei,  taUsd  for  Holland,  and  anchonditf 
the  Text!  on  Um  IhiH  of  October.'    The  loaa  of  Ula   ^^^ 

valaa  of  Ut  prixat  utda  durtai|  thtt  crutte  at  two  boDdrod 
Hwattnd  duNart. 

air  Joteph  Yorke.  Sridth  nUaUtcr  at  Ibe  Hapie,  applied  Is 
Ibg  Blitaa  0«Hnl  Cor  ib  order  for  daUTeriDi  up  tbe  S^fm 
ilh  JuMt  and  Ut  men.  Tbair  Hl(h  Ktfht 
Interiens  Ibr  thej  Irlt  a  lecral  ftieodahlp 
fbrllM  •troggUng  Amerfcani.  B;  a  dlploniUetrlek  BoUatd 
aioldad  tarioua  Ircmble  with  Britain,  and  Caumodnra  JiKM 
laitetd  of  tnlng  conTojed  at  a  pirate  to  England,  wnt  aoda 
■pon  Aiebcean  ta  commander  of  tbe  A\lunft>  Ula  ^  i>^  it, 
tcdoB  with  the  Arapla  gaie  hUn  (mat  eclal  In  Ea  i"> 
rope  and  Avarka.  and  po  inbaetinenl  eTent  dimmed  hb  faae. 
Loiilt  tha  SliIeeDtb  giia  bin  t  gnld-monnled  award.  bmiBg 
gpoa  Itt  hiada  the  wordi  V\m*imU  mmtU  Ln^nina  XFl,  n- 


bim  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Uerili  Ctlbtriue  of  Rumiau 
ferred  dd  bin  the  ribbon  ofSc  Anoa ;  and  froD  Ikaioark  be  r 
celled  maiki  of  dlabncHoo  and  a  pantloB,  Tbe  CaignHi 
the  United  Btalet  rated  bin  tpeclal  thukt :  and,  elfhl  jee 
al^A^ardiG  ordered  a  fold  medal  to  be  Mmeh  and  ^  oa  i 

wUeb  Uie  foUowlnf  engmbig  la  a  tne  reprcaenutlont 


r;  they  lODihthiBd 
u>  band  wldi  pike,  plalol,  and  catlaai,  and  blood  Aowed  freclj. 
Already  the  JUeAerd  had  been  pierced  bj  ae>er>l  elchteen- 
pqand  balla  betweeo  wind  and  water,  and  wta  OUing.  and  her     ' 
ten  iwelTe-pDnadert  ware  completelT  rileneed.    Only  three 
nlne-poiindeii  kept  up  a  canncoada,  bat  Ibe  mtrlnea  bi  the 
ronnd'Bop  aent  rollejt  of  baUett,  wiHj  detdly  aim.  down  npoo 
tha  ilrei^ng  EngUihrnea.    Ignited  combuBblet  were  aoat-     ' 
tared  oier  the  Smmfii.  and  tt  oae  time  the  wai  on  lira  hi  a 
doaenplaaa.    At  half  p»t  nine,  Jut  ta  Ibe  uuin  ame  In  tha     ' 
dondlaaa  ikj,  tone  eartridgaa  were  IgnUad.  and  all  of  the  oA-     ' 
tmn  and  men  el  the  Strtfli.  tbafl  tbe  mtlsmtt^  were  blown     , 

tppeared  inerltable.    The  teene  waa  one  of  appalUaf  grand-     I 
eiir,  while  II  gahibltad  men  In  tha  ehtrtder  of  darkeal  filtlea. 
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Gold  Kwdi 

OsDiaHraBthDrSiipteiBbar.  1180,  Cam modon  Jmu  nil-    muj  manthi  ndnred  Ox  mlKriu  of  Itm  Jnwv  pH 
edlarAiHrtciliicammuidDrclMArltl.li»i>tj(iiu    Apia    ud  the  proicHL  jiQ  tl  New  York.    Ha  wu  flDillir  bki 
dbDUKd  ber.  and  iftar  nHulDg  it  L'OrteDt.  ba  nllad  ifita    ^and,  wban  be  wh  euhiDgad  In  Dseambet.  I1S1.* 
OD  thg  algbbwDth  at  D««mber.    Ua  lud  ■  lUfht  eucoonter 
wUb  an  Engllih  ihlp  daring  1  ntglit  *blle  OQ  hli  waj,  and  ar. 
rlted  at  PbUadalpUa  dd  lb*  Elgbtnolb  of  Fabniarj.  1761.  iftar 

the  coEsmaad  of  tbe  Jiiwri«»  aaTant^-roar  gwu.  a  Taaael  which 
I  ^L  t    CoDfraat  preaeDlad  to  ibe  French  klB|^  baton  aba 

l»i-     wtM  rewlj  fur  le*. 

Id  Iba  iprisg  cf  1719.  tha  Haanchiitatta  ilata  erulaar,  tlu 
Hoard,  fauReae  goal.  Capt^  1.  7,  Willlama,  bad  a  aeren 

ForlT-anr  mm  wen  Ullail  in  tha  combat,  wblcb  laalad  ball  IB 
haur.  WlUlami  waa  proooled  to  tb«  Frtuaar,  Iwnily  fima, 
asil  In  Inna  ha  foofbl  Iba  h»>T  IcDer  of  marqaa.  Z>a/,  wblo^ 
after  nidaUDca  for  an  how,  blew  up.  Tba  ftMKWr  bad  a  aoo- 
ceirfiil  cniUe.  and  Captain  WtUlama'a  rapntatloB  waa  fraatlj 
iHreaaad.  Bo  waa  Immedlalal}  SDgigad  In  Iba  aipaditlaa 
HidDtt  Iba  Brtilih  il  Panobacat,  mentliuuid  on  pa(n  fi^  bi 
which  tha  oaTal  farce  waa  commanded  by  Captain  SalMoa- 

Dp  waa  tba  FrovUma.  which  bad  gained  aucfa  a  |fwd  name 
under  her  Arat  commander,  Caplain  Whlpplo. 

It  wu  In  the  aulumnaFthlajreat  that  SUia  Talbot,  who  bad 

■aa  coiSDiluloDcd  a  captain  In  the  United  SUtaa  Narj.  Six 
uotitba  praTioua  lo  thia.  he  armed,  at  Froiidence.  hia  (bnnar 
priie.  the  PigM  (fee  page  S«)  and  a  ilnop  called  Iha  4rfr, 

wblch  he  carried  Into  BoitoiL  He  alro  captured  the  King 
Gtorgt.  a  reaael  which  wai  particularly  haud  by  Iha  Hew  Ea- 

Handera.    Gmtwaa  Iha  joj  when  he  look  ber  Inio  How  LoB'  Tbe  nral  DaTal  oparatton  of  r 

Job  harbor.    Ula  nail  prim  waa  the  Drugn,  with  which  he  onatrUlon  made  by  Admiral  A 

riiughtdeapentelyfanrandahalfho<in.k    Itwaa  In  eennacUoB  with  8lr  Hanrr  C)li 

kAH-.'"*    thiailetary  which  cawed  CongraailcglTehlm  the  onalraUoB  hare  baas  alnHly  di 

coanmiBlan  of  a  naial  eapuin.    He  performed  nmny  dartaj     — 

alplolU  wUh  Iho  ^TfB  duilnj  the  aBtamn,  and  Ihe  fhilta  n(  htl  jl^'^'^'^",  VillZL  'liTc 

men,  and  lli  Rrltiab  pri'ateera.     The  (DllDWblg  year  Talbol     ar^'WaHaabHIUnToribJllini 
wal  In  command  of  a  priiale  ahip.  becanae  Congreaa  had  oM     Iba  mtM  udntlr.    Di  l_d  la^  wii. 

at  dawn,  when  ha  (bond  bimaelf  In  Ihe  mldat  of  a  fleet  of  En-     ^TJ°^^  T"!™  UT^""  "*" 
gllah  BMOof-war.    Ho  waa  111  treated  by  the  ilctora,  and  fcr    EDIrllbw ." a^IddbT^B^ 
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wu  Oh  iIbuim  dcmoHIloB  aflbaUola  ADWricu  Daat  nnder  ottiar  tOKli.  all  of  which  wen  retiktB.  wtiUa  on  their  wmj  u> 

Whipple.  Iben  l^nog  In  lbs  hirbar.    AI  iboit  lUa  tiam,  thn  tin  Deltwm.  bj  Ihs  Itu^itd.  ureDtj-roar  puu.  Ctpuii  Mol- 

Brlllib  (OTsniDUDI  rualiKl  Dal  !□  nichinin  tnj  mora  pri>-  loj.     Tha  5iruif  a.  It  If  •nppoHd.  (hod  ruaDdrrsd  U  Hh  bt 

ud  ■  powerful  e<r«!t  iha  4Dd  bur  cren  neni  utu- hurd  oT  illiirviird- 

cua,  for  tDon  >  UrgB  11  thn  clus  of  1760,  CipUio  John  Bury  wh  ni^iifaiBd  U 

olotSnn  at  to  lDlini(is  lEHCll  WH  Tcrj  limited,     In  Tlew  dI  rtmrr,  1181,  wllfa    OdIoiwI   JOha    Launna   u   pUMOfs  te 

thnc  factt,  isd  ttas  afficienl  ild  pramlied  and  kiuDj  glren  Fruoe.    On  lh<  wi j  ha  opIundtbepriiateer^liR,  ud  i&tf 

b;  FRD>:haeFU,-  Con (tih  paid  bnt  llola  attiulDn  to  Iti  nu-  ludlafllr.LaiinDa  at  L'OiiaoLha  aaltnd  on  *  ciiiiac.wii)|dv 

hue,  while,  at  ihe  itme  Oae,  the  Britlita  PatlUioeiit  authorlied  Mmrfult  Dt  La  n|i«c  fbrtr  guna,  In  eompiar.  tmad  ni 

■ba  mlDlatrj  UamploT  no  Isu  Uiu  eluhtj-Bie  thouHBd  men  Aaierie*  wllh  Morea.    Altar  ai)>tiihn|  ■  fewriaula  ml  pan 

^,,^    In  Jaoei  Uia  TVaatinU,  twaotj  sight  guni.cDmnuaded     wUh  an  EnBllahilDOp  of-wu-. linaeii  fODi,  ud  a  biif  ofbir 

naij,  aDCOUniared  Iha  Kngliah  leOer  of  marque  WtO.  thirty-  Had  below,  and  at  die  nDDKDt  whan  tt«  JtOtnct         <'"' 

■bar  guna,  Captain  Conllbard,  and  el|lted  In  a  wall-eonteated  felt  obUgatl  to  aoike,  a  liibl  brans  (ala  ter  an  adruUfe. 

baUla  Cor  two  bouTa  and  a  hall     The  veaavla  were  not  more  aod.  pDUrtog  ■  brmdaldB  Into  her  antapHltta,  aha  COtfpeHed 

(ban  one  hundred  Jarda  apart,  and  eonllnnal]  J  poured  broad'  both  tba  En^Uib  veaaali  to  haul  down  Iheir  colora.     Ifc  pcilea 

aldea Into eaeh Dtbar.   Tbe  TVvBitiiUwai  CDiapleteljdliabled,  were  tha  .ualaeia,  ana  huDdtad  and  tbinj  nun.  aad  Uie  TV* 

jet  her  ■ntafoolat  wilbdraw  wltbou  atlamplliif  to  eaplura  paaiqr.  eighty  men. 

bar.    Tha  TVaaitaJI  loil  IblrlT'Oliie  killed  and  wonndad.    In  On  the  twrrrtjr-taCDild  of  Jane.  1181.  tba  Co^eAracTi  Cap- 

Oetober  roUowlaj,  lh«  Unlud  Stuei  iloop-of-war  jarauva,  all-  talo  Harding,  waa  enpUired  by  a  lii(e  englUh  reaiel.  wbDt 

lean  funa,  Captain  Young,  fell  In  wllh  md  eaphired  a  ihip  aod  eonrojlng  lonio  merchanlmen  from  Om  Weat  In^a.     ix 

twobrlga.   ODaoribeaewHcalladtha  CUmfivif''>r-  <^P-  abool  tba  aama  Ume.  tha  TVanlall,  Captain  NkholIeB,' *M 

Wn  YoBBg  na  alaot  Mda  of  b«i,  wb«  LlaBteDaat  Banwj,!  y                                            -^        ^ 

afterward  caplnrod  bj  Iba  frirt  and  GnaraJ  VnA.  al  iba  ckn 
of  a  aeiera  nlgbl  battle,  fou^l  with  a  large  part  of  Ibe  trew 
(Kngli.bprHoncr.)inmbordloala.  The  whole  action  waa  tar- 
riad  on  by  about  forty  men.  ODlhoaUtbof  SapiHnher  apf^ 
T.ta  eml«r,  called  the  Onww.  iwaaty  guna,  wbila  cwtwird 
or  CbarlatlOD.  captured  tba  Brtliab  ikinp-ofwar  &Hf^  lii- 
teen  gnat,  after  a  combat  of  an  hour.  Tha  Snv.  waa  iKa^ 
tnred  by  ao  Cngliah  frigaiii.  asd  okan  Ided  CbartaataiB.  1^ 
were  tba  principal  naral  operallDBB  in  1781,  not  atmdi  mn- 
Uoned  alaewhan. 

Early  In  1792.  the  Dtau.  iWrtjr.two  funa,  CapMo  fimnA 
nicholKn,  went  OD  a  aneceuful  crulaa,  and  unong  her  uaay 
^et  were  thraa  aloopi  of  war.  with  an  aggregaia  of  forty 
fqnrguni.    Duitng  thli  year,  Capiahi  Barry,  slth  UmADiKta. 

memoratalD  «ogagetnenIi  naulling  in  prlna.  Tbere  ware  uw 
only  two  frigitei  left  in  the  American  nurhM,  iba  AlUma  ^ 
IbaZ/afaa.    Tba  command  of  Iba  latter  waa  gltan  to  CaptH 


Iba  pioneer  in  the  naial  warfva  of  th«    , , 

among  Ibe  Wait  Indiaa,  and,  in  Iba  antnmn  of  178S,  i  h»i1ibi 
regular  maritime  operatlooi  of  Ibe  United  Stataa  by  a  ^- 
ceaafulfaope.  after  a  long  cbaae,  Inu  a  laKly  inperior  fom 
Tbx  foiemment  •eueli  had  very  little  employaaat  after  ihn. 
fcr  Iha  uewa  of  peace  came  nriy  In  1783. 
P(yVyX.  e^.     *  ■**""'  "f  n»fif  ™  opoationa  under  the  aaaplnea  ol  the 


I inAi'v^eiyiv  —■,.—,  ,  ^.    — — 

I  V      V                wvv^  .  .-        yae.«ral6oloniea.andonpnT.leaceountdurln«th«war  woaM 

^  /    flUaTDlame,!    In  the  foregoing  rapid  akatthofthaaa^  war. 

//  //    '•"  o'O-  eolonlBa,  1  ha.a  giren  only  an  OHIline  oftboa.  of 

"^  r             *«g''"""'««"^™l«",a>dBcient,bowa.er,(llrlhen««,r.. 
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Chftoplain  la  177e»  bare  been  narrated  In  tbe  flnt  ▼olutaa.    I  fbe  terviee  wben  the  enalie  with  the  MeUrd  wm  ended.   ArM, 

wUl  eloae  the  aketeh  by  an  account  of  a  brflUant  exploit  of  tbe  twenty  guna.  bonrowed  by  the  American  commiialooen  firom 

Ifyder  AUjft  fitted  oat  by  the  State  of  PebnayWanta.    She  waa  tbe  King  of  Prance,  and  rapposed  to  have  been  retamed. 

armed  with  lUteen  aix-poonden,  prorided  with  a  crew  of  one  Tbere  were  MTeral  more  •mall  cruiaera,  mounting  from  four 

hundred  and  ten  mefa,  and  put  tn  eomBmnd  of  Lieutenant  to  ten  gun* :  and  it  iabeUered  that,  like  tbe  priTateen,  the  moat 

Joabua  Barney.*    The  chief  duty  aMlgned  to  the  ifytUr  AUf,  of  them  fell  into  the  banda  of  more  powerful  and  numerout 

waa  the  evpulaion  of  privateers  from  the  Delaware.    On  the  foea.    The  Dut  d»  Zatnan,  the  Luumt,  and  the  Wa$kivgton, 

eighth  of  April,*  the  Hfdtr  AU^f  and  a  Urge  convoy  of  may  not  be  claaMd  among  the  cruiwrt.    Mr.  Cooper  Mya,  in 

*          merchantmen,  were  anchored  oiT  Cape  May,  wben  two  eonclualoo :  **  It  remaina  only  to  tay  that  the  navy  of  the  Rer- 

abipa  and  a  brig  approached.    The  merchantmen  fled  up  the  olntion,  like  iti  army,  waa  disbanded  at  the  termination  of  tbe 

Delaware,  eoTered  In  their  retreat  by  the  Ifydtr  Alfy.    An  struggle,  literally  leering  nothing  behtod  it  but  the  recollectiont 

aedon  apeedOy  enaued  t>etween  the  ifj^der  AWf  and  one  of  the  of  its  serricea  and  aufTeringa.'* 
veasels,  whfi^  proved  to  be  the  sloop-of-war  Qeneral  Monk, 

eighteen  guna  (an  American  cruiser  formerlyt),  Captain  Rogers.  Whalb-boat  Wabt abb. 
In  attempting  to  luff  athwart  the  hawse  Of  the  enemy,  the  Cupidity  is  often  more  powerful  in  ita  influence  than  patri- 
JVjrdfr  AU9  ran  foul,  and  in  thia  position,  within  pistol  shot,  tlie  otism.-  Every  where  these  influences  were  antagoniatle  wben 
two  ▼eaaela  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  Non-importation  agree- 
Jlisn*  struck  her  cdors.  Cooper,  in  his  If  aval  History  (1.,  237),  ments  and  the  derangements  of  commerce  made  the  country 
saya,  '*Thia  action  haa  been  Justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  barren  of  many  luxurlea.  When  the  Britbh  were  firmly  seat- 
brUliaat  that  ever  occurred  under  the  American  flag.  It  waa  ed  in  New  York,  and  upon  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  tiiey  tcmpt- 
foQght  in  tha.  presence  of  a  vaatly  superior  force  that  was  not  ed  the  Americans  with  the  gains  to  be  derived  from  bartering 
engaged,  and  the  ship  taken  waa  in  every  essential  raspect  soil  producta  for  tbe  finery  of  European  looms  and  work-ahops. 
aoperior  to  her  eonqueror."  Both  vesaela  arrived  at  Pbiladel*  A  brisk  business  waa  soon  established  upon  this  basis  of  ex- 
phin  a  few  boura  after  the  action,  bearing  their  respective  dead,  change,  and  **  London  trading"  as  the  operation  was  called. 
Tbe  old  name  waa  restored  to  the  priae,  and  Barney  mad*  a  assumed  a  dangerous  form,  for  it  became  a  vehicle  for  tbe  sup- 
cmiae  in  her  to  the  West  Indies.  ply  of  the  British  army  and  navy  here  with  tbe  necessaries  ol 
Cooper  (i.,  347)  gives  tlie  following  liat  of  the  United  Statoa  life.  From  almost  every  inlet  from  New  London  to  Shrews- 
cruisera  In  service  during  the  war,  with  tbe  fata  of  each  i  bury,  light  boats,  freighted  with  provisions,  darted  across  to  tiie 
AUimmoi,  thirty>two  guna,  aold  after  the  peace  and  converted  islands,  or  to  British  vessels  anchored  In  the  channels.  These 
into  an  Indiamaa.  A  portion  of  her  wreck  ia  attll  visible  near  boats,  slmllsr  to  those  used  by  whalers,  were  about  thirty  feet 
Philadelphia.  JMmnt  (Hague),  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by  a  Brit*  in  length,  sharp  and  light,  equipped  with  from  four  to  twenty 
lab  squadron  near  the  Capea  of  the  Cheaapeake,  before  getting  oars,  and  well  calculated  for  speed  and  silence.  The  trsde  be- 
to  sea,  1778.  Confidtracif,  thirty-two  guna,  taken  by  a  ship-of*  came  so  profitable,  that  honeu  supplies  did  not  m«et  the  de- 
tba-Uneofl^tbeCapeaof  Virginia,  June  23. 178L  iTaaeoe*,  thirty-  mand,  and  many  of  these  whale-boatraen  became  marauders. 
two  guns,  taken  In  1777  by  the  Bainhom,  forty  guna,  and  Fictar,  They  plundered  from  friend  and  foe,  and  both  parties  had 
aizteenguna.  JFTern,  thirty-two  guna,  retook  her  prise.  Jbrn-  Uielr  represenutives  among  them.  Like  the  Cawbof  and 
dalpk,  tiiirty-two  guna,  blown  up  in  aotion  with  ttie  Yvmmik,  Sklnmra,  tiiey  frequently  coalesced.  Property  was  seized  un- 
aixty-four  guns,  in  1778.  JKa^r^  thirty>two  guna,  takes  by  der  legal  sanction,  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided 
tbe  £xperimtnt,  fifty  guns,  and  Unicam,  twenty-two  guns,  1778.  among  them.  80  expert  and  successful  were  these  boatmen, 
WMkingtion,  Oiirty-two  guns,  deatroyed'in  the  Delaware  by  the  that  the  same  vessels  were  finally  used  for  purposes  purely 
British  army,  1778,  without  getting  to  sea.  Wnmn,  thirty  two  military,  and  the  Bay  of  New  York,  end  Long  Island  Sound, 
guns,  burned  hi  the  Penobacot  in  1779,  to  prevent  her  falling  were  the  scenes  of  many  stirring  adventures  connected  with 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  'Qnasn  nf  JVanm^  twenty^eight  guna,  their  warfare.  Sometimes  they  were  employed  by  compo 
and  Pirortdsiiee,  twenty-eight  guns,  captured  at  Charleston,  tent  authority ;  at  other  times  they  were  privateen  on  a  small 
1780.    TrumbmO^  twenty-eight  guns,  taken  by  tbe  Ms.  thirty,  scale. 

two  guns,  and  Ocnsrai  Mionk,  eighteen  guna,  1781.    jyif^Aaai.  The  first  small-boat  expedition  of  consequence  was  the  one 

twenty-eight  guna,  burned  by  the  enemy  in  the  Delaware,  1776,  mentioned  on  page  328,  volume  i.,  when  Lord  Stiriing  and  some 

wiOiout  getting  to  sea.     Congrtu,  twe&ty<elght  guna,  and  associates  went  in  four  boaU  and  captured  the  British  trans- 

Moutgomtrf,  twenty-four  guns,  destroyed  in  the  Hudson,  1777,  port  Blue  Mountain  VaiUy,  lying  off  Sandy  Hook.b  ^  j„^  ^ 

to  prevent  their  falling  Into  the  enemy's  hands,  without  getting  for  this  exploit  they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.       *^^ 

to  sea.    A^red,  twenty-four  guns,  captured  by  tiie  Aiiadm  and  On  the  arrival  of  the  Britiah  the  following  summer.  Csptnins 

Orss  in  1778.    Coltmbus,  twenty  guna.    X^stowara,  twenty-four    Adam  Hyler  and Marriner,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 

guna,  captured  by  the  British  army  in  the  Delaware  in  1777.  sey,  annoyed  them  so  much,  that  an  armed  force  was  sent  to 

BoMcn,  twenty-four  guna,  captured  at  Charleston  in  1780.  destroy  their  boata.    New  boata  were  Immediately  buflt,  and 

Hampdw,  fourteen  guna.     Reprisal,  sixteen  guns,  foundered  then  tiiese  bold  men  commenced  a  regular  system  of  hostility. 

at  sea,  1778.    Laington,  fourteen  guns,  taken  by  ttie  British  They  cruUed  between  Egg  Harbor  and  Suten  Island,  and 

cutter  AUrt,  In  the  channel.  1778.   iladrsa  Doria,  fourteen  guna,  every  Tory  fisherman  waa  compelled  to  pay  them  enormous 

burned  hi  tbo  Delaware,  1777,  to  prevent  her  ialling  into  tiie  tribute.     Hyler  captured  several  small  British  vessels,  and 

enemy's  hands.    Cabot,  sixteen  guns,  driven  ashore  by  tiie  often  made  unwelcome  visiu  to  Tories  on  Long  Islnnd.    He 

Miiford,  titirty-two  guns,  In  1777,  and  abandoned.     Ranker,  carried  off  a  Hessian  msjor  one  night  from  Govranus;  sur- 

elghteen  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  by  tiie  British  army,  p^iMd  and  took  a  sergeant's  guard  from  Canareie.  and  also  car- 

ITBO.    Saratoga,  aUtaen  guna,  loat  at  sea  in  1780 ;  never  heard  Hed  off  Colonel  Lott  and  hU  negroes  from  Flatisnds,  vrifli,  aa 

of    DiUgtmt,  fourteen  guns,  burned  hi  tiie  Penobacot.  1778.  fl,ey  supposed,  two  bags  of  gubieaa    Tbe  colonel  was  tnken  to 

'  Qaie*,  fourteen  guna.    IfariMf,  ten  guna.     Sarj>rUif,'ten  guna,  New  Brunswick,  where  Hyler,  on  openteg  tiie  bags,  discovered 

seized  by  the  French  government  hi  1777.    Retengt,  ten  guna,  the  contents  to  be  half  penniea.  belonging  to  Uie  chureb  at 

aold  hi  1780.    Proeideacs,  twelve  guns,  taken  in  the  Penobscot  piatianda.    Hyler  afterward,  with  two  armed  boata,  captured 

to  1779.    Saeksm,  ten  guns ;  Watp,  eight  guns ;  Indtptndtnee,  «  British  corvette  In  Cony  Island  Bay.   They  went  aoftly  along 

ten  guna ;  Doiphin,  ten  guns,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  side  in  tiie  night,  boarded  her.  and  secured  every  man  wltiiout 

hi  tiie  Delaware  by  tiie  enemy,  or  by  tiie  Americans  to  prevent  firing  a  shot    Placing  tiieir  prisoners  In  tiielr  boats,  they  set 

tiieir  fiUltog  Into  tiie  enemy's  hands.    To  tiiese  must  be  added  fire  to  tiie  vessel,  in  which,  unknown  to  CapUhi  Hyler,  were 

the  following :  Bonkomm*  Richard,  forty  guna,  sunk  after  her  forty  diousand  dolhira  hi  gokLf  After  Lippfaicott,  tiie  rvfogee, 

action  witii  tiie  &rap<s,  forty-four  guns,  in  1779.    PaUat,  thirty-  ^nd  murdered  Huddy  (see  page  368)  hi  1783,  Hyler  resolved 

two  guns ;  Vangmnea,  twelve  guna ;  Cerf,  eighteen  guna,  left  to  seize  him.    Witii  his  men.  equipped  like  a  man-of-war  press 

r- ' going,  bo  landed  at  Whitehall  at  nine  In  the  evening,  and  pro- 

*  BvMy  D«r»r  hdd  «  cominiwioa  of  rspuia  from  Coqfi««  d«rif«  Um  ceeded  to  Lippiucott's  house  in  Broad  Street    Tbe  Tory  was 

war,  bat  web  WM  hit  coBiBiMioaiVoiDreBaaylvuMwUiiiM  took  connud  abaent  and  Hyler's  purpose  was  defeated.    Leaving  White* 

•rthmMsKkrJUif.    ^    .        ^    ^      .       ^.    ^         _  hall,  he  boarded  a  sloop  laden  Witii  forty  hogsheads  of  rum,  off 

Mm  crriwl  iwvniy  aia^-pouaJ.™,  sad  bnl  •  cnw  of  om  hanJrcd  town,  and  tiien  burned  her.    In  some  of  these  exploits  Mar- 


ud  tbirty-*ix  mm  rincr  accompanied  Hyler,  and  their  names  became  a  terror  to 
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tb»  Torlx.     IbiilMr  wu  i  priKiur  for  Mme  Onw  ondar  Long  Ulud,  Un 

M>lsr  aharbnmli,  an  Umg  Idud,  ud  fur  the  nsUndDw  oT  Iba  Suprnm  Conrt  sf  New  York,  ud  m  l.arilUI  In  li%l>  r* 

■tut  oOcer.  Hirriacr.  >ner  hU  utahuiiE,  Hlud  him  Dua  Bos  poM.    He  wu  KlHttd  u  tba  iktini.    On  ila  sKnlai  o(  Ibi 

■unour-t  Blahl,  ud  u»k  lUm  to  Hkh  BniHWklL    Utijian  limnliofHanmtor,  I7n,  twaurll'a  lolun 

,■!»  Hiied  Bimon  CarHl;r'><>-  ■■  kla  boyia  bakiw  fan  HuaU-  tiliu  Hawler.  Lockwood.  ud  Josh,  crowd  tk 

toD  (m  pMe  ^4)<  ■°<1  taok  him,  wltb  i  lUrcr  tukvd  and  MawMald  (bow  Brid|apDn)  tc  Hunj  Brook,  h 

otkar  •aluablaa.^D  Kow  Bniaiwkk.    Carteljroa  wu  nlaiaad,  aa<  Barcbad  dlnctlj  laward  tbs  ho 

LoraJliU  Ln  coplinaal  hmr,  asd  •»  nmnaroaa  wd  bold  bacuna 

Tba  eiptura  dI  GananI  PrawnO,  oa  Bhoda  lalaod.  bf  Col- 
Dsel  Bartoa  (Ha  pnfa  79),  belong  to  Ibc  una  klad  of  ii- 
;i]alU;  and  tba  axpedWosa  oC mimidgai  mantlased  OB  pagca 
83.  KM,  Digbl  properlj  ba  cluasd  Id  Iba  uua  aatsfDrj.  A 
[aw  waalu  pn'loni  lo  Iba  capnirn  uf  PRaeaU.  GcBeral  Par- 
aou,  than  lUdoned  naar  Naw  Haian.  aaot  a  dataetaDaDt,  OO' 
dar  ColoBcl  Hrlp.  lo  dgalioj  Brlliih  atom  collactad  at  Sa( 

Harbor,  a  pan  on  iha  aontb  fork  of  EaUarn  Loiif  laland,  ba-  >- 

tweaa  Onal  Pscanla  and  Gardlaar'i  Bajri.  Mslp  maaad  Oa 
tfouDd  from  Guilford,  with  ona  bundrad  and  aBveatj  man  Jowaa'a  HAHaioH-" 

■loopa  in  rompaoy.     Thr/  arriTed  at  SoulkDld  ■!  all  o'clock  nnmona  JatretTad  ao  nplj.  and  CapCak 

iil|bc.    Tbaj  laid  concealed  Id  tfaa  Coraal  Iba  Dril  itf.  and  at  i,^^  wborg  tbaj  found  MandlDi  In  ba 

aianlni  piocaadad  lo  tha  aaiteni  portloe  ol  PecoDlc  Baj,  ax„  off  bafore  aa  alarm  conid  ba  itTO. 

wbars  thaf  ra-ambarkad.    Whca  wliblo  fosr  DUaa  of  Sac  1b  Iba  wooda  tba  h 

Harbor,  Melga  coacealrd  kla  boaltlD  Iba  wooda,  and  with  ona  era  and  captora  arrind  aafalf  at  FaliHeld.  «__. 

kondrad  aDd  tblnj  D;aD  marcbed  to  attack  Iha  Brlilih  piatd  p,niota,  who.  kiltnrint  baUad.  vara  captnTsl  bj  pwai 

.Hvt.   '>  »"  °'<')<x^  i°  "■*  '»™'°i''    Tba  alarm  aoon  Jodga  Jonaa  waa  Undlj  nilrrtaiiiHl  at  Uh  booaa  of  0«hi 

1"'      apread,  widaacboonar,anDed  with  twelie  eannona,  BUllman,  bj  hia  ladj,  ddOI  iwnoTod  to  Uid4<e(own.    Tba  lb 

Dpened  a  lira  upon  tho  patHnti.    It  wu  raluiwd  with  aplilt,  krwlDg  MajdTKI)  hewu  eiel 

aDd,  at  tba  aams  time.  Ika  •cHcii  la  Iha  harbor  wara  art  on  Mr.  Hawlatt  fcir  Iha  gRwral-a  i 

Bra.    Ilia  Ameilcani  killed  or  ca^rsd  tba  whole  Brtdih  force.        Dariag  1780  and  ITOl  Iba  wbateboat  w 

dettrojred  alliha  ibjpplngttwalTabrip  andiloopa),  ahuDdrad  .lonj  the  .boiBi 

loaaof  haj,a<|uanliijofnim.aadolberalor8aandaiorcban-  and  aa  both  part ,,, , , , 

diH.    ColoDd  Halgi,  with  nlDBtj  prlaonaia.  arrtied  al  GuU-  ft,  peaoefal  IsbalitaBli  anffand  terriblr,    Knrdera  be 

ford  at  two  o'clock  Ibe  neat  day,  wiibout  tha  lou  of  ■  maa.  ft»,B„i,  „d  ^  Torfoa  wan  aUmolaiwI  n  the  eosm__. 

»J.I,«,    ForthlabrllliMiteaploiiCongreuth«ihedhi>n,l.aDd  af  ■«  of  riolaBoa  bj  tha  Board  of  A«>clal«l  Lojalb*  * 

im.      f,n  bim  an  eloganl  iword,  Llojd'i  Keck.    When  that  u      '    '  

RataUalloB  followed  the  BDlarpriae  of  Molga,  ni  Ibe  people,  injuenoe  bad  paaaed  awaj  aaa 

a>  Ulapd  and  main,  auffered  mocb.    it  lanilh  oina  Torlaa  ^„,„^  and  ia  ITBi  «lj  occaaloa 

eroaaad  ibe  Sound  in  a  wbala-boat.  from  Llojil't  Ketk,  on  »  „  „„  j^g^  oDgapid  Id  the  be 

dark  olgbl  in  MaJ.  to  tha  FalrSeU  counlj  coaat,  where  Gen-  njrriBi  adrantania.  u  well  aa 

afri8illln.anwu.lailoi»dalhl.ownboua.    OoeoflheTo-  thia  waiftra,  are  «corded.  bn. 

■  id  bean  amplojed  by  Ibe  leBaral.  „^,  rAaaraal  bera.    Tba  ca 
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.,  Tbmu  Prim.  Oh  nthuT  of  the  Inflimtkl  pupcn  caned -Ttw 

"-  Crlili.'  KciMurr  to  U»  comnlnee.  wttb  *  h1«t  ottveatj 

DinoBicT.  duDui  >  mnnlh.    It  WM  ■  pcalUoo  of  gn*t  tnut  iind  Ktpeii' 

Tb*  SIplaBiacT  at  Urn  Unltud  SUIM  dnrini  Ibe  wu-  Ibr  ht  ilbllllT,  >iid  Piln  •ppean  to  hiTS  eondnncd  tlui  buihieu  ■il- 

depvndeaeo  1b  ma  bjlenrnting  and  iBttracUru  ttoAj.  not  bfr  lafBclvTflT  und^  lie  eogt^  Lb  a  qDurel  wllh  Bild  I>eftnfl.  and 

CJIIU4  ofuiy  Tftjy  hrLlllBnt  KUavemento  br  dlplomfttio  irt,  but  Impradeatlj  RTekJed  atale  Kcirlri, 

bscKiiH  of  lbs  laltd  judgniEnt  uid  alniDn  pnpbcdc  foncut  In  Hirch,  ITTfl,  Cnngreu  (ppolnlf^  SHu  Dnne,  of  Con- 

dlipltjeil  b^ttiaK  In  [he  Nuiauil  Conndl  who  concdTed  and  BoetlcDLa  cainniflrFlal  and  pDllMcal  agent  of  the  United  ?nts< 

wlUi  it>  eascoilon.    It  mnat  bs  remembered  Ibat  tbe  American  the  American!  aBcU)j  knonn  to  tbe  Count  De  Vergennei.  the 

Mateusm  who  represented  the  rerolted  eolonlca  bad  no  bu»  French  Mlnlatur  for  Pomipi  Affaln.  anil  to  unire  hit  goieni' 

en  Eraeli  tn  follow,  no  tradidooary  canou  to  ^Ide  them,  ment  of  the  atroni  deiire  of  tbe  (Jnlt«l  !>utea.  itrvsgllng  to 

Their  poaltjon  wa>  a  neir  one.  biilierto  unkncwn  In  the  blalor}  ho  free,  u  enlttrate  friendly  relation!.    Deane  wm  alto  tai 

ed  thoae  of  Ibeboar^  dfnudet  of  Europe,  the  fr»b,  free,  tig-  alliance  with  the  coloniea,  ihonU  tbej  derlan  tbemaclTca  in. 

orona  prindplea  of  genuine  Republlcaniun.  onmiiod  with  the  dependent  of  Oreat  Britain.    Anhnr  Le*.  who  bad  been  for 

t»twlththe<^nioniandttateljlradlllonaotboTiec!ceninrte*  of  Consreaa,  and  eapnHallT  with  the  Becrrt  Commllt»e,  wb! 

Tbe  luk  or  the  American  dipiomatial  wu  conaequenllT  a  dll-  upproacbed  bj  Carmn  De  BeauDiari:halB,aapecli1>Keiit  of  the 

[eal  birentorwltb  acarcely  an  aiallable  model  for  a  deaign.  ment  of  Deane.     Beanmarchali  inrm-nted  Lee  that  the  king  de- 

It  ia  known  that  the  CaDgreaa  of  1T74  did  not  eontemplala  aired  to  aend  two  hondred  thoiitand  Lnoi!  d'ore.  In  armi,  am- 

tionita  care  for;  but  when,  before  the  openinf:  of  the  eeeimd  waa  agreed  that  the  reminance  ihould  be  made  by  wnj  of 

Cmgreaa  in  Naj,  ITTS,  boittlltlea  had  acloail;  eflmnHneed  In  Cape  Fran^c^  hi  the  flctMoni  nam  of  Horuiea,  and  all  the 

Hew  England,  and  the  alternadte  alTered  wa!  tlaiery  or  war,  arrangemenn  generallf  which  Deane  and  hU  aaiocialn  atb-r- 

Ihe  repreaeoladTea  Dfthe  people  organiied  an  army,  appobted  ward  ottM  out  were  planned  aa  early  M  April.  ITTfl,     To 

Bnenea  oflha  DpinioDa  of  forei^  utiona.    Tlieie  tboughtaat  of  tobacco  waa  to  be  aent  back  in  return,    Ader  Beanmarebala 
length  found  pnblic  eapreaaiDn,  wbes.  on  tbe  Iwenlynlolh  of  remmed  to  Parii.  be  and  Lee  cormponded.  panlf  In  cipher. 
Nonmber.  177S,  Congre*!  appointed  Benjamin  HarrlaoD,  Dr.  the  former  at  Sndmii*!  Himula  t  Co.,  and  the  litter  In  the 
Fnnk1bi,ThoniaaJohntoii  [the  memhar  who  nominated  Wadi.  name  or  Afary  Jglaaaa,    Thti  arrangement  waa  anbmitted  to 
iDgtcn  for  eonmaDderbi^hlaf).  John  Dlcknuon.  and  John  Jay,  Om  khig  on  the  tecood  of  Nay.    Tbe  king  wai  pleaaed.  and 
Acooiinlttee  for  the  purpoae  of  caTTylng  on  foreign  correapond-  hnmadlately  directed  the  royal  treaaurer  to  hnid  a  million  or 
once,  thirmgh  frit^dt  U'rea  anbject  totheparticolarordrrof  Vergennet,theNbiinfr 
of  America   hi    £u-  for  Foreign  ASalrL    All  the  writing  In  the  matter  waa  done 
R>pe,aodcndeaTorto  by  a  aon  of  Vergennea,  a  lad  of  Sftoen.  and  the  wbok  tr*ntBC> 
aKflrutai  tbe  ilewa  of  Hon  waa  kept  a  pmfoniKl  aecnC    Deaoe  arrloed  in  Faria  in 
forvlgin  gufemmenta  July,  and  bia  ioterrlew  with  Vergennea  waa  malaaliy  aatU- 
reapecling  American  factory.    Tbe  Freneh  conn  bad  perceiied  a  good  oppoitooliy 
alTab^   Thlicammlt  to  damage  Eogland,  aad  had  reaoliad  to  Improie  It.    It  did 
lee,  though  changed  not  derire  war  with  bar,  and  to  Bourbon  daplieily  waa  ru- 
in penona.  conducted  ployrd  to  ita  fuDeit  ulsnt.     The  appolnlinent  of  Dane  (p. 

■poDdenceoflbeUol-  rope,  and  Lord  Stnrmool,  the  Brltiib  miniiler  in  Perli,  watched 

led  atatea  amll  1781.  hit  noTetoenla  with  the  keen  eye  of  •uipicion.    Other  tplei 

when  a  •"  DepertiDent  wore  there,  and  Vergennei  look  the  earlieat  opportunity  to  can. 

of  Foreign    Affalra"  tinn  Deane  concenilngthBm.and  adrtaedhlm  tohe  eioeedlng- 

I   waa  ealabllabed.    On  ly  dn:uni!pccl  In  all  hla  wordt  and  nclion*. 

Uie  aeTcnleenth  of  In  Augnit.  Deue  ratlAed  the  unofficial  arrangeDMnti  of  Lev 
ApriL  1777.  Congrc!!  with  the  French  gorcniment.  by  which,  under  the  maik  of 
,  changed  the  name  of  commercial  buainea!,  It  waa  to  tupply  Ihe  Americana  with  all 
'  Iha  "Committee  of  Ibey  needed  allitaal  aay  frpMalfo*  n/'payanf  l>iT'/in-,  Beau- 
Secret  Coarqpond-  marcb^  Immedlatf-ly  addreiaed  a  letter  (a  the  Secret  Gom- 
■nce~  to  "  Commit-  mittee  of  CongrecL  In  Iha  name  of  Rodirlqiu  HotimUi  I,  dl., 
(e«  of  Foreign  Af-  which,  dla^laed  in  cammerdal  pbraae^  aipreiaed  the  aent^ 
Fain."  and.  at  tbe  menu  of  tbe  French  oourt  He  informed  them  that  hit  honte 
tame  Ume,  appointed  had  been  eatahllahed  for  the  aole  pnqwae  of  fumiabing  the 

Americana  with  every  thing  neodfol— -  latii  .raid  for  tbe  paj- 

'  ^'fll''''"  toent  of  troopt*    In  another  letter,  he  Intimated  that  the  King 

Ha  aH  la^u  to  the  Spanlih  conn.    In  all  thete  expreeaiona  of  goodwill, 
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and  the  promties  of  aid.  Beaumarehais  waa  the  nootbpiece 
of  the  French  court,  and  to  him,  ita  Beeret  ageot,  the  one  million 
of  livrea,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighQr-fi^e  thouaand  dol^ 
Ian,  wai  giren  from  the  French  treaiury.  to  be  aent  to  the 
Americana  aa  "  gratuitoua  aaaiitanoe  from  the  free  geoeroaity 
of  the  Jcing.**    The  sequel  waf  Texatioua. 

When  the  re«olution  declaring  the  coloniaa  independent 
waf  fairl  J  before  Congreas,  the  attention  of  that  bod  j  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subject  of  foreign  alliances.  Opinions  were  more 
Tarioua  upon  this  topic  than  that  of  independence,  manj  re- 
garding  it  with  &vor,  others  with  doubt,  and  some  with  the 
most  decided  arersion.  **A  virgin  state  should  possess  the 
a  MarcK    virgin  character,"  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  to  Arthur  Lee,* 

im.  MgQ^  Qot  go  about  suitoring  Cor  alliances,  but  wait 
with  decent  dignity  for  the  application  of  others."  This  was 
his  opinion  from  the  beginning,  and  those  of  like  views  thou^t 
it  more  dignified  to  carry  on  Uie  war  to  a  close  and  establiah 
independence  without  foreign  aid.  and  then  let  the  commercial 
advantagaa  which  alUancea  with  the  new  state  muat  offer  to 
the  European  governments,  make  them  the  suitors.  Others 
feared  that  alliances  would  entangle  the  states  in  European 
politics,  and  make  them  parties,  perhapa,  to  European  wars. 
Rut  John  Adams  and  a  minority  of  Congress  viewed  the  matter 
differently,  and  counseled  the  adoption  of  measures  for  secur- 
ing aa  early  as  possible  the  friendship,  material  aid,  and,  if 
practicable,  a  political  alliance  with  France,  Spsio,  and  Hol- 
land, in  particular.  Acting  upon  thia  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Congress,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  appointed  John  Dick- 
enson. Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Rob- 
ert Morris  a  committee  "to  prepare  a  plan  of  treatiea  to  be 
proposed  to  foreign  powera.*  B^chard  Henry  Lee  and  JanMS 
Wilson  were  added  to  that  committee  in  August,  and  on  Uie 
seventeenth  of  September,  Congress  adopted  a  plan,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  commission- 
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era  to  proceed  to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  oommeroe, 
and  attempt  to  gnin  a  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  instructed  to  aak  for  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  a  large  tupply  of 
ammunition  and  field-pieces,  to  be  sent  under  a  French  con- 
voy, not  as  gratuitous  aid,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States,  the  latter  agreeing  not  to  aasist  Great  Britain  in  the 
nvent  of  a  war  ensuing  between  France  and  that  country  as  a 
ocnaequence  cf  such  materinl  aid.  They  were  to  insist,  aleo, 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  France  should  make  no  demonstra- 
tions against  English  territory  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  that  the  trade  of  sny  other  colony  of  Great  Britain  which 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  should  be  entirely 
free  to  the  United  Statea.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  the  com- 
missioners received  instructions  to  procure  from  the  court  of 
France,  either  by  purchase  or  loan,  eight  line-of-battle  ships;  of 
sixty -four  and  seventy-four  guns,  well  manned  and  equipped. 
Deane  wss  already  in  Paris,  and  Lee  was  in  London.  The 
commissioners  met  on  the  twenty-second  of  Decern- 
*^  ber.b  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  they  had  their  first  au. 
dience  with  the  Count  De  Vergennes.    They  were  politely  re- 


ceived,  and  copies  of  their  papers  were  sent  tu  D'Arands.  tltt. 
Spaniah  embassador  at 
Parla.   About  a  fortnight 
cJu.ia,  afterward,*:  Mr. 
nn.     Gerard,  secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of 
State,  read  to  the  com- 
missloners  a  paper  sign- 
ed by  .the  king  himself 
in  which,  while  be  ex- 
pressed great  sympathy 
for   the   Americans,  he 
refused  openly  to  give 
them  material  aid  or  ac- 
knowledge   their    inde- 
pendence.   He  secretly 
made  them  a  donation 
from  tiie  royal  excheq- 
uer of  about  three  hund- 
red and  sevenqr  thousand  dollars,  and  permitted  the  eommia 
sioners  to  purchase  such  public  aupplies  as  they  pleased,  on 
private  account.    All  thia  waa  done  under  die  advice  of  Ver- 
gennes, and  of  Turgot,  the  eoatroller-geQeral  of  France.    Cau- 
tion marked  their  movements,  for  thi^  were  unwilling  to  can 
down  the  gauntlet  to  England  notO  asaored  of  the  real  atreogdi 
of  the  revolted  colonies,  and  the  utter  inqicobabOitj  of  tfaeii 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country. 

Disasters  befiell^he  arms  of  the  United  Statea  during  the  an- 
tumn  of  1776,  and  Congreaa  looked  anxtoualy  toward  Eu- 
rope for  aid  in  the  Mrugg^  Commiaaiouers  to  for-  i  d«c.  so. 
eign  courto  ware  appoiated.d  William  Leo  waa  i^^ 
aent  to  Prussia 
and  Austria ; 
Ralph  Izard  to 
the  Grand 
Duchy  of 
Tuscany; 

and  Arthur  Lee  (when  Dr.  Franklin  declined  the  oSee)  to 
Spain.  The  oo  mmisaioners  at  the  French  conn  were  in- 
atructed  to  of- 
fer  France  the 
aidoftheUni. 
ted  Statea  in 
the  conquest 
ofthe  West  In- 
dies, and  like 
aid  WW  offer- 
ed to  Spain  in 
the  subjuga- 
tion of  PortUr 
gal.  Nothing 
of  importance 
was  effected, 
and  France 
alone  aided  the 
United  Statea  dur- 
ing 1777,t  through 
the  agency  of  Beau* 
marchais,  in  the 
nsme  of  BoderiquM 
ffir}rlalM4-09.,whUe 
at  the  same  time* 
the  king  waa  giving  the  British  embaasador  aaauranccs  that 
government  had  no  agency  in  tiie  matter. 


^-w  inji/f^' 


LOUIS  XVLt 


•  J^mmaU  iff  Cfmgreu,  iL,  198. 

f  Tb«M  I  copied  frmn  r  mnraMTipt  \tin»T  Ann  the  commiMioiwn  to  Jabn 
Paal  JoitM,  dRtod  M  •*  Pasqr,  umr  Pkria  rtli«  rwidaace  of  Dr.  yimnkHo], 
Dacmitwr  17.  ITH  '* 


*'  Ciiaries  Gravicr,  Coant  De  Vetfconee,  wm  bora  at  D^on,  Fnore,  oi 
tlie  twenty-eigbth  of  Derembar,  ITIT  Hk  llfvt  dipbNBBtic  mrrkm  ««  Itat 
ofaUacbe  to  ChRrigny,  while  on  ninioiM  to  Lieboa  and  Fnudilbf^  la  1798 
ha  waa  appoiotad  miniater  to  the  Klectnral  coart  of  Trier,  la  1786  be  «« 
aeat  to  ConataotinopI*  Tor  the  exproM  purpoec  of  exciting  a  war  batwrea  tfa* 
Porte  and  Raeaia.  He  waa  afterward  niiloister  to  Swedea,  aad  when  Jjemm 
XVI.  ascended  the  tlirone  in  1774,  be  waa  called  to  the  cabinet  aa  niawlr^ 
for  foreign  aflhira,  aoo  the  king*!  eoidldential  adviaer.  He  remained  ia  tt«i 
eAee  until  hie  death,  which  occunad  oo  the  thhtceath  of  Fcbnaary,  1787. 

f  Arthur  Lee  wem  to  Berlin  daring  the  eamtner  of  1777.  aad  aaBgcii% 
made  overtnrea  to  tha  Praaaian  foverament.  Tba  coart  woald  bM  fiataa,  be 
cane*  a  promtee  bad  been  made  to  Great  Britaia  not  to  inteifci*  in  the  qner 
nd.  While  there,  Lee  had  hia  papen  atolea  ftoan  hia  nom.  The  fbeft  «*• 
traced  to  the  BritJah  minister,  who,  pereeivim  the  police  on  tba  ahrt,  cevari 
them  to  ho  returned  to  Lee'a  apartmeel  aoqpcned.  Tbe  kiB(  waa  m  m- 
ceoeed,  that  when  tbe  Britieh  ambaaeador  called  to  tmkm  aa  cspbaataa,  he 
r^awd  him  aodiaaf<«. 

I  Lonia  waa  bora  on  tbe  tweoty-tbird  of  March,  17M,  and  ia  1770  tmtrmi 


grew  brighter  in  br 
fojna  vltfa  hli  wh< 
IbsworU  •uunna 


■■I  BrililD 


dH  bT  EnglUb  cmliuriei. 


ta  of  ths  peopla,  smpfanIkMilly  di 
DudDtalD  thfllr  iDdepflDdenra*  Th'a 
diU  prbplifoud  momfrnt  Eo  pTVH  n 
wllh  Fnncii  mad  Bpiln.    limj  wt 

patdmci  of  ibe  UolKd  Such,  uid 
u«o  nlih  Uirm.  I'mUa  to  Ilili  < 
.,_    .liUi  of  FobrutTT  Mlowtog.l 
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med  the  mora  dlgilOed     unoimt  clalnxd  iru  aboul  hhi 
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o  lU]  Ilia  own  puna  to  rrplMkm.  ud  he  oaed 
■l«Dt  lo  Aneriu  to  demind  troni  CODgRK 
fan  ptjmtM  for  >U  inppUei  ahlpfABd  to  the  Seent  CcunailUM 
br  /fwwlH  4  O).,  Id  the  .Ovlliriu.  MmHrf.  ind  SiJiii.  Tha 
BDditd  ud  thirty  thoiMod 
dollin.  Ths  (pnt  broogfal  ■  Isttar  fcom  BUu  Deue,  IdUb*- 
tlii|  thil  the  claltn  vu  toiL'  CoDgnuB  wu  parpkicd.  Tbabr 
commUidoun  hid  (Iren  Um  SMrat  CDminlttie  frngnent  —■ 
turincei  IhU  DO  ralDn  oonld  be  Kqulml  for  thoH  nippHM. 
Thalr  Dwnrj  wu  HaBdlr  nppUed.  ud  tba  CmtlneDIil  bIDi 
ven  npUlT  deprsdaUig.    At  lenfth  Congn*  p^  Iha  igsit 


of  Ben 


iDd  doll 


an  dm}^  Fneklla  ud  Lea  c  ] 
iru1,nid  OD  Hia  bBudoTAtonD^iut  clibn  lo  Hine  taaddrMtalM- 
Inronnad  Ihem  tar  to  tba  Sacral  Coninlttea,  ud  Kud  11  vlth  the  Irs 
rtedge  the  tnde-  aUuea  ud  eamiBCRa.  The^  idrlKd  Coskteb  Id  all 
1  boDonble  illl-  ther  latUeBeBli  Is  be  made  b;  tba  otmunluloDrn  Ihn 
>  ilfied  OB  the     Nothing  <w  doH  In  the  mutter  for  •aTenl  id 


B  of  Stdih^tu  HmtUt  i  O 


m  for  iDforni.llon 
ooIIt  denied  all  knowledge  orihe 


id  thjd  anf  fovernnH 


.  and  be  a 


be™  allDvred  lo  ake  aapplW*  tntm  tba  pub- 

□  CDDdltioD  thmi  thef  were  10  be  replBced 

ClnmrO'     Thaae  lalaebowla  were  Intended  (or  the  ran  of  the  BrllWl 

"ward  Jud-     mbiliCrT,  to  coDcail  lalaehoodi  pratlooatr  uttered  with  all  Iba 

ilni.  When,     graTltj  of  rojal  taltb  I    CoDgrea  dare  bm  attempt  ellbbr  u 

thaclDaeoriTTS,     aKpluuJDaordefeBae.  furlinr  DfotTcDdlnibla-inaitChrlatlu 

landencT  oC  tba     cral  ConmlttH  midfl  dnlti  on  the  nuomlHlBneH  at  Puia.  bi 

giiTenimeiil  to-     tiTor  of  BaaDmanbali.  lor  mlmoet  fDOr  hundred  tbonamd  dol- 

D  nndlffulwd  ■)■     Ian.    Tbeae  ware  ulUmilelj  pi!±    AKonllnji  Id  Beanmar- 

with  the  United     cbala'a  lesonnt  *  balaoce  wu  ^el  due 

ha  alao  parc^Ted     Ea  preaa  tba  pajnenl  midl  1791,  when 

e  bsilnou  Dper-     the  tnt  dme,  tbal  be  bad  recslTKl  fro 

?i  BJiJtrigmK  Hot-     kLn|themUHoDofllTiq*fd*anfoTLhe  AmeTkanaln  1770.    Thia 

i  Cb.  mut  eloaeL     aum.  wllb  the  Interaat,  w»  properlj  charged  to  bim.  bihI  Iba 

balance  wai  paid  from  the  treaanrj  of  the  United  StaM*.    And 

yet  bla  hein  were  dlaaatiaAed.  and  aftarward  actuallj  applied 

The  Creatlet  between  Fnnca  and  die  Dnlied  SUTea  ware  oot 
promulgated  qnlll  Marcb.*  In  order  tbal  lbs  fonwr 
might  recall  iU  DabanDen.  wlihdra"  In  commerce,  do- 
tifj  11a  calonlea,  ud  prepare  for  wer.    Tbll  accMnplldied,  Iba 
Frandl  embaaudor 
Id  London  Informed 
[be  Btlllih  iBlnMrr 
of  the  bet,  and   al 
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wnold  be  fiinilibed.    H*  pnmjAj  rsTpied  uqulmHM*,  bat  nlemd.  ud  wnnl  to  Fnace  to  udn  Id  tbs  ngnlUliciiii  Ibr 

■ubffeijneDtJT.  tuidar  itutractloiH  from  ConfTE*^  R^ven  la  Feb-  peaco,    Amupff  hU  p«p«n  wu  du  pUD  Tor  ■  trwLij  wlLh  Hoi- 

nuij,  mi,  ba  canHBted  w  Tleld  ths  bw  i»<L(itiDii  of  ttis  lud  ;  ulnovcnllenanwbleb  dlKlDKdtbafiiimilihlp  of  tbo 

lUMUrippi,  ■>  bigt  u  the  ttalrfr  flnt  degiw  of  Imiitads.    Tbla  Suih  Oenenl  for  die  Americuu.    Tho  Briljth  mlDUtrr  ven 

wu  H  mueh  ibort  of  wtau  Spein  Hked,  Ibil  Ihe  negotletloba  Irritued.  ud  the  nbiequeDt  rrfDul  of  Hollmnd  u  dlteliJm  Ibe 

RUBlBBd  It  Ihii  p^l  nntU  ITB!.  vban  Hr.  Ji^r  <*■•  called  la  nel  oT  Vu  Berkel  enoeed  Gtnl  Briuia  to  declare  war  igntut 

Id  Septamber,  ITTS,  i  pUn  for  a  connnfuiKa]  Imlj  beCwnm  to  LnBdoD  waa  trniUeaa  of  immediate  teialB,  hid  been  ap. 

Hcllaiid  and  Ibe  United  Hutei  wu  uDoSdillT  prDpoHJ  to  pointed  a  connnlialcnHr  to  negotiate  for  loaai  with  the  Stalei 

William  Lee,  b/ Vaa  Berkel.}wuimary  of  Amalerdam.    ItvM  General*    In  Dcemubeia  he  vaa  made  full  Dilnlatar, 

inbDlOed  to  Coofreia,  approred,  am],  aooii  mflor  the  appoLnl-  with  power  to  aBgnH^tt  a  Ireatj  ef  amltj  aitd  cook-   ' 

minijler  plcnlpotendaTj  lo  the  Siab'i  Oenenl  of  Holland,  la  an  ir^menladTfl  toemoTlal  oa  the  aubject  of  a  cammerclal 

Degotiace  a  commercial  trtatj.    Uc  did  not  aall  for  Lumpe  no-  treaty ;  and  bi  Auguat  following,  at  the  lulancfl  af  Ibe  French 

Ibe  United  Slatea,  Umtted  Id  lu  doratlan  to  the  eilatlug  war 


■t  the  beginning  of  1732  no  np\j  bad  been  flreD.     HolliDd 
lid  Dot  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  Iba  United  SUtaH, 
uid  Hr,  Adani  had  not  beeo  offlclallj  reoelred  aa  i  mlnlHer 
He  became  Impatient  and  on  Ibe  ninth  Dfjanuarr^  he 
Irmanded  a  cateforlcnl  anawer  la  bla  memorial  and 


arlnn  hud  nlTeied  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain 
Qttnental  foea  in  annl.     Great  Britain  accepted  Iba 


^^  ^  wllh  that  bodj  In  May,  1T8I.     Congreia  aiunled,  aod  appolnl- 

.^-V^^  CZ^:^  ^  edMr.Ad.™«>le  negotiator  ui™  the  .ubjoct    The  French 

(        '^y^'^^^'*'^y^  y  bo  mowed  tu  Im  win.    A  coDgtEaa  of  mlnlilen  waa  propoaed 

—      r  C '  lobe  held  at  Vienna.    Mr,Ada(n.went  to  r.ria  InJBlrlocoii- 

cul  bla  pnpera  oiaiboard,  but  thij  irere  reco.erwl  bj  a  aoa-  aoH  with  Vergennet  when  the  queiMon  arow  aalo  what  would 

■UB,  and,  with  ibe  beai«r.  were  takeo  ID  London.    Aitecanex,  be  hit  relaiire  poaldon  In  that  CDngreii.    Be  claimed  lo  Ix- 

MBliiatlon  before  the  Frt'jCooBcil,  Mr.  Uuronawaa  commit-  there  ai  Ihe  rep reieniatlie  of  an  Uidependenl  itete.    Fnui"' 

led  M  Iba  Tower  oa  a  charge  of  high  Dreaton.  where  he  wai  coincided  In  hii  vlewi,  bat  Gmal  Britain  haughtily  demand 


t\m  United  diatea  lo  be  Irealed  ai  an  Independrnt  power.    Hir 

'  ™  riewi  of  Raiila  ^d  other  Imperial  courta  were  eolnclili'nt 

"^^  with  thoee  of  Srluln.  and  Mr.  Adama  Ihcrefore  peretuptorlly 

r  iH  waa  not  conrened  in  conaequeoce  of  thla  relnul.  and  that  fact 

tM  wh  a  clear  annuHdadon  that  Ibe  L'slted  Slatea  had  abeadjr 

i^^'  made  a  dt^  Imprfliaion  npon  the  polldca  of  Edrope. 

itiM  pirace.    Lord  North  reaigned,  Ihe  Marqula  of  RocklBpbamanc, 

H**  ceeded  Mm  in  oAce,  and  Lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fok  were 
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made  Mcretenea  ufttate.  Richard  Oawald  wm  immedUitDly 
ieot  to  France  to  confer  with  Verfennea  on  the  labject  of 
peace.  After  leveral  intenriewt,  he  resigned  die  matter  into 
the  lianda  of  Thomaa  GrenvUIe,  a  aon  of  the  author  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  by  whom  an  informal  agreement  waa  made  thnt 
a  treaty  ahould  be  conducted,  having,  so  far  aa  the  United 
dtates  were  concerned,  the  acknowledgmoit  of  their  inde- 
pendence aa  a  baaii.  While  theae  negotiationa  were  in  prog> 
real,  Rockingham  died,  and  waa  succeeded  in  ofllce  by  Lord 
Shelhunie.  Grenville  waa  recalled,  and  tlie  negotiations  were 
left  in  the  handa  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  On  the  twenty-lifth  of 
July,  Parliament  adopted  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  consent 


to  ttie  Independence  of  the  colonies,  and  the  monarch  signed 
it  thon^  with  reluctance.  Richard  Oswald  was  immediately 
Mppointed,  with  full  powers,  to  negotiate  a  trea^  of  peace  with 
the  United  States.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  Induce 
France  and  the  United  Stetes  to  enter  into  separate  trcatiea, 
but  both  steadily  refused. 

The  American  ministers  in  Europe  differed  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  French  court  Franklin  had  great  faith  in  its 
integrity,  and  was  desirous  of  deferrin  g  to  its  judgment  Adaraa 
was  more  Independent  and  always  assumed  the  tone  of  equal- 
ity when  suing  for  benefits.  Jay  coincided  with  Adams,  and 
felt  convinced  that  the  French  court  desired  to  keep  the  Amer- 
icans in  a  secondary  position.  These  conflicting  opinions  pro- 
duced no  serious  difficulty,  and  Franklin  and  Jay  prepared  for 
the  work  before  them.  Oswald  did  not  show  his  authority  to 
treat  with  the  American  commissioners  on  terms  of  independ- 
ence, whereupon  Mr.  Jay  positively  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  He  insisted  that  the  recognition  of  to- 
dependence  should  be  preliminary  to  any  treaty,  and  that  a 
tresty  should  be  the  consequence  of  independence.  In  these 
views  Franklin  coincided.  Mr.  Oswald  then  showed  them  an 
article  in  his  instructions  which  auUiorized  him  to  make  the 
concession  of  independence,  if  insisted  upon.  This  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  he  applied  to  the  ministry  for  new  in- 
structions. Another  commission  was  issued  on  the  twenty- 
tirat  of  September,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  Mr.  Adams  ar- 
rived from  the  Hague  and  joined  the  commission. 

While  discussions  with  Mr.  Oswald  were  progressing,  Mr. 
Jay  resumed  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  court  through  the 
Count  D'Aranda,  the  minister  of  Charles,  at  VeraaiUes.  The 
f>panish  monarch  had  receded  from  his  own  proposition,  and 
DOW  claimed  an  equal  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghaniea.  The  French  court  favored  the  Spanish  claim,  and 
tliis  fact  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  Mr.  Jay  entertained 
of  Gallic  faith.  Still  further  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  a  letter 
from  Marbois,  Charg6  d' Affaires  from  France  to  Congress,  in 


which  he  advised  the  French  court  to  endeavor  to  restrict  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  was 
intercepted ;  and  Mr.  Rayneval,  the  confidential  secretary  of 
the  foreign  department  was  secretly  sent  to  London,  wiUiout 
the  knowledge  of  the  conunissionere.  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams 
were  coincident  in  opinion  that  Vergennes  meant  to  play  false- 
ly, while  Dr.  Franklin's  faith  in  his  integrity  was  unmoved. 
The  claims  or  Spain  could  not  be  assented  to,  and  negotiations 
with  D'.\randa  ceased. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  negotiations  with  Mr.  Oswald 
commenced.  After  much  discussion,  the  questions  of  bounda- 
ry and  the  flehcries  were  settled.  The  English  claim  of  rep- 
aration for  the  Loyaliste  was  the  last  and  longest  (heme  for 
debate.    While  this  subject  waa  under  discussion.  Mr.  Laurent 


arrived  from  London  and  joined  the  commiaaluD.  He  opposed 
die  Loyalist  claim,  and  as  the  American  conomiaslonerB  wett 
unanimous  and  immovable  on  this  point  Mr.  Oswald  yielded 
On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  artadea  were 
signed  by  Richard  Oswald  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by  Msn 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens  od 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  fbllowing  were  the  cUef 
points  of  the  treaty :  The  independence  of  the  thirteen  statei 
was  onqualifledly  recognized ;  the  Mississippi  was  made  tbe 
western  boundary,  and  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  die  nortbera 
and  eastern  boundariea  of  the  territory  of  the  new  RepnUic , 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  abandoned  to  the  En- 
glish ;  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  waa  made  free  to  bodi 
parties ;  mutual  rights  to  the  Newfoundland  fisberiea  were  ad 
justed ;  no  impediments  wero  allowed  in  the  way  of  die  re- 
covery of  debts  by  bona  JUU  creditors ;  certain  measures  of  res- 
titution of  confiscated  property  to  Loyalists  was  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress  to  tbe  several  states ;  and  a  general  ces- 
aation  of  hosdlitiea,  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  a  restoration  of 
public  and  private  property. 

These  articles  were  agreed  to  and  signed  without  the  par- 
ticipation or  knowledge  of  the  French  court  Vergennes  com- 
plained of  this  violation  of  pledged  fidth,  but  made  no  difficulty. 
Congress  ratified  the  articles,  and  in  April,  1783.  David  Hartirj. 
the  agent  who  had  sounded  Dr.  Franklin  in  1778  respecting  « 
reconciliation,  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  London  to  adjust 
with  the  commissioners,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Scvenl 
months  were  spent  in  discussions  upon  the  various  articles  of 
the  preliminary  treaty.  They  could  not  agree  upon  any  alter 
ations,  and  on  the  tUrd  of  September,  1783,  the  preliminary 
articles  were  aigoed  at  Faria  as  a*definitive  treaty,  by  Frenklia, 
Adams,  Jay,  and  David  Hartley.  The  definitive  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  were  signed  «t  the 
same  time ;  diat  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  American  definitive  treaty  was  ratified  by 
Congress  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1784. 

Many  disputes  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  when  the  several  states  endeavored  to  conform  to  tlie 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  On  this  account  Congress  resolrtxl 
to  send  a  miniator  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Lond«m,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1785.  John  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  important  oflice.  Although  the  circunostanct^ 
was  mortifying  to  British  pride,  yet  he  was  recpi%'od  with  cur- 
dial  respect  and  it  is  said  that  the  king  remarked  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  **  I  was  the  last  man  In  the  kingdom,  air,  to  con- 
sent to  the  independence  of  America ;  but  now  it  is  granted^  I 
shall  bo  the  last  man  in  the  worid  to  sanction  a  violation  of  it" 

III. 

THX  CoNFSDXllATtoN,  AND  THS   FRSXEAL  COKSnTTmOR. 

Thk  declaration  ofthe  representatives  of  the  united  colonies 
of  North  America,  in  General  Congrcas  assembled,  that  **  these 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states,"  was  but  the  initial  act  in  the  great  work  of  foonding 
a  free  republic  out  of  a  dismembered  portion  of  one  of  tbe 
mightiest  empires  of  the  earth.    It  was  an  easy  matter  to  dt- 
dart  the  states  free,  but  they  well  knew  it  would  be  a  laboriofas 
task  to  tupport  that  declaration,  and  consummate  the  work 
thus  begun.    Already  fleoU  were  hovering  upon  our  coasts, 
and  armies  travencd  our  provinces,  with  the  dire  purpose  of 
quelling  rebellion  by  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  vast  iniqnitws 
of  war.    At  the  very  time  the  declaration  was  made,  a  Britiib 
squadron  was  near  our  coast  bearing  thousands  of  hired  narr- 
ccnaries,  some  of  them  veterans  from  the  vast  armies  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  all  eager  to  win  the  laurels  of  glory  or  the  gold 
of  plunder  in  tiie  cscercise  of  tiieir  desolating  profession 
Combined  with  tiiese  foes  from  without  were  the  more  dread 
ed  foes  within— those  who,  through  principle  or  interest  ^ 
hered  to  the  crown.    They  consisted  chiefly  of  tlie  timid,  d>e 
time-serving,  the  ambitious,  and  tiie  indolent  who  feared  Brit- 
ish power,  courted  ita  caresses,  sought  the  prefermenta  it  coold 
bestow,  or  loved  ease  better  than  freedom.    This  class  vtm 
neither  small  nor  weak,  and  by  ita  secret  treacheries  or  open 
resistance,  it  weakened  the  bond  of  the  American  Union,  anJ 
greatiy  strengthened  the  royal  arm. 

With  such  a  great  work  before  them— vrith  such  besetuwlf 
in  the  way — ^by  such  dangera  surrounded  —it  is  no  wonder  0>at 
great  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  dread  pervaded  the  minds  cf 
the  people,  and  caused  American  legislatora  to  desire  a  more 
tangible  bond  of  union  than  a  Federal  Congreaa  and  a  Federal 
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unay.  Hie  ▼•liotts  ftate  gOTernmeitti  were  In  utter  confa-  stetei  in  tfaU  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  tbeae  statet, 
slon,  and  In  their  practical  operatlona  they  harmonized  in  few  panpera,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  Justice  excepted,  shall 
things,  except  in  making  provisions  for  the  army ;  and  even  be  entitled  to  all  privilegoa  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in 
this  paramount  claim  waa  often  so  neglected  by  particular  the  several  states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free 
states  as  almost  to  paralyze  the  military  movements.  Royal  ingress  and  regreas  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  en- 
governments  in  all  Uie  colonies  had  been  overturned,  and  the  joy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce  subject 
people,  in  spontaneous  aasembliea,  collected  the  best  frag-  to  the  aame  duties,  impodtiona,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhab- 
menta  together  and  formed  provincial  Congresses,  in  which  iUnti  thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall 
they  vested  local  governmental  powers.  But  theae  were  per-  not  extend  so  fiur  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  proper^  im- 
ceived  to  be  but  broken  reeds  to  depend  upon  in  the  great  ported  into  any  state  to  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner  is 
work  of  the  revolution  yet  to  be  peiformed ;  and  the  states-  an  inhabitant;  provided,  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  re- 
men  ofthat  dark  hour,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  central  power,  striction  shall  be  laid  by  any  state  oo  the  property  of  the 
regarded  a  confederation  of  the  several  states  with  a  Federal  United  States  or  either  of  them. 

Congress  as  a  controlling  head,  a  measure  essential  to  the  per*  If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or 

petuity.  not  only  of  their  efforts  to  become  free,  but  of  their  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice, 

very  existence.  sod  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  Statea.  he  shall,  upon  de- 

As  early  aa  July,  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  submitted  to  the  con-  mand  of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from 

sideration  of  Congress  a  sketch  of  articles  of  confederation  be*  which  be  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state  having 

tween  the  colonies,  limiting  the  duration  of  their  vitally  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

dme  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  should  take  place ;  Full  ftith  and  credit  shall  be  given  In  each  of  these  states  t  > 

or,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  desirable  result,  to  be  per-  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courU  and 

petual.    At  that  time,  Congreas  seemed  to  haver  no  fixed  plana  magistratea  of  every  other  state. 

for  the  ftature— the  teeming  present,  with  all  ita  vast  and  novel  Axticls  5w  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 

concerns,  engrossed  their  whole  attention ;  and  Doctor  Franks  general  interesto  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shsll  be  annu- 

lin's  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  discussed  at  all  in  the  N*'  ally  appointed  In  such  manner  aa  the  Legislature  of  each  state 

tional  Council.    But  when  a  declaration  of  Independence  was  shall  direct,  to  meet  In  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 

oroposed,  that  idea  alone  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  confed-  vember  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state  to 

enuion  of  the  states  to  carry  forwaid  the  work  to  a  successful  recall  Ita  delegates  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year, 

consummation.    Congress,  therefore,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

1776,  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  pre-  No  state  shall  be  represented  hi  Congress  by  less  than  two, 

pare,  and  prqperly  digest,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  en-  nor  by  more  than  seven  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be 

tered  into  by  the  several  states.    The  committee  appofaited  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any 

under  the  resolution  consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  state.*  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 

John  Dickenson,  of  Peimsylvania,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which 

through  him  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  articles  of  con-  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  aalary,  fees,  or 

federation  on  the  twelfth  of  July.    Almost  dally  debates  upon  emolumenta  of  any  kind. 

the  subject  ensued  until  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  the  Each  state  shall  maintain  ita  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 

report  waa  laid  aside,  and  waa  not  taken  up  again  for  consid-  ttie  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee 

eration  until  the  eighth  of  April,  1777.    In  the  mean  while,  of  the  states. 

several  of  the  states  had  adopted  constitutions  for  their  re-  In  determining  questioas  in  the  United  States,  in  Congresa 

spective  government,  and  Congress  was  practically  acknowl-  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote, 

edged  the  supreme  head  in  all  mattera  appertaining  to  the  war,  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  im- 

public  flnancea,  See.    It  emitted  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  peached  or  questioned  hx  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congresa , 

appointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negotiationa  with  and  the  membere  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  In  their  per- 

foreign  governmenta.  sons  from  arrasta  and  imprlsonmenta,  during  the  time  of  their 

From  the  eighth  of  April  untU  the  fifteenth  of  November  going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for 
fbllowing.  the  subject  was  debated  two  or  three  times  a  week,  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  several  amendmenta  were  made.  As  the  coofedentlon  AmTi€i,B  6.  No  stMe,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
might  be  a  permanent  bond  of  union,  of  course  local  interesta  States,  in  Congress  aasembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or 
were  considered  prosftectively.  If  the  union  had  been  design-  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ed  to  be  temporary,  to  meet  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  ment,  alliance,  or  treaqr,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor 
state  of  war  in  which  the  colonies  then  were,  local  questions  shall  any  person  holding  any  oflice  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to  have  elicited  debate ;  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  preaent,  emolu- 
but  such  waa  not  the  caae.  and  of  course  the  sagacious  men  ment,  oflBce,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
who  were  then  in  Congress  looked  beyond  the  present,  and  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Con- 
endeavored  to  legislate  accordingly.  From  the  aeventh  of  gresa  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
October  until  the  fifteenth  of  November,  the  debates  upon  it  No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confeder- 
were  almost  daily,  and  the  conflicting  hiteresto  of  the  several  ation,  or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent 
states  were  strongly  brought  Into  view  by  the  different  speak-  of  the  United  States,  In  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accu- 
en.  On  that  day  the  following  draft,  containing  all  of  the  rately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into 
amendmenta,  waa  laid  before  Congress,  and  after  a  spirited  and  how  kmg  it  shall  continue, 
debate  was  adopted  :  No  state  shall  lay  any  imposto  or  duties  which  may  interfere 

AnncLV  1.  The  style  of  this  eonfederacy  shall  be,  "  The  with  any  stlpulationa  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 

United  States  of  America.*^  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state, 

AnTiCLB  2.  Each  state  retains  Ita  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in  pursusnce  of  any  treaties  already  propoaed  by  Congress  to 

Independence,  and  every  power,  juriadiction,  and  right,  which  die  courta  of  France  and  Spain. 

is  not  by  this  confederation  expreasly  delegated  to  the  United  No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  In  time  of  peace  by  any 

Statea  in  Congress  assembled.  state,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 

An-ncLS  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  by  the  United  Statea,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  of 

firm  league  of  friendship  wiUi  each  other  for  their  common  auch  state  or  ita  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forres  be  kept 

defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  up  by  any  state  hi  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as 

general  welfare ;  binding  themselvea  to  aasiat  each  other  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in  Congreas  ass«  mbled, 

against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for 

of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  the  defense  of  such  state ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep 

pretense  whatever.  np  »  well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed 

AancLX  4.  The  better  to  seeure  and  perpetoate  mutual  end  accoutered,  and  shall  provide  and  have  constantiy  ready 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  fbr  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  and  tents, 
; ,—:.  ,^— _,     *  —^    —  .---^r-T- ^r:rz  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equi- 

•  S«e  Joummli,  ii.,  197.    Tlie  rnmmine*  rontnted  of  Mewn.  BartVtt,  S.  r     r      i            *                                                                r 

Adanw,  Hopkin».  Sherman.  R.  R-  LmogstiMi,  DkkeiMOa,  M'Kcun,  Stone  P*8*' 

i««lto«.  H«wM.  E.  RutMc*.  and  OwinnML  No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
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United  states,  in  Congre-  .-embled.  unle»  tuch  .tata  be  «J^  to  attend  at  ttie  day  appointed,  withoot  diowtaff  <«^^»°V;^^ 

nSrirSSb"  eneiie.  or  *dl  hare  recelred  certain  adrlce  Congre-  djjil  jndgs  nifflcieni,  o^  being  pr««n^  J;^-^ 

of  a  Isolation  being  formed  by  «>iiie  nation  of  Indian,  to  In-  atrlke,  the  CongreM  rt«ll  proce«i  to  nominate  ^^V^ 

Tada^  rtate.3  the  d«»ger  i.  ao  imminent  a.  not  to  admit  out  of  each  atato.  and  the  •ec'«^^«f  Con^  jhjll  atrike  to 

o?fdd^SAeT«itedStSinCongre..a-«mbled.canbe  b«»»»^«»f  "l^P-^-^^^i:?-??  ^ 

coMultod ;  no7di.ll  any  .wTgrant  eolmaiarion.  to  any  abipa  «ntonoe  of  the  court,  to  be  appototed  in  «he  «..nn«r  before  Jpm^ 

or"«S.orwar  nor  tettera  ofmarque  or  reprlari,  except  it  .bribed.  AaU  be  linal  and  condurfve ;  «.d  if  wy  of  tfie  partie. 

Z  Ift^a  dec^^  crfSTl^the  United  ^a.  in  Con|^  ri»n  iefu.e  to  «.bmit  to  the  authority  of  m^  coart.  or  toj^ 

iLtSeV^XTonYya^Litt^  r^^  Z!!^  "^^  """^  "^  Z'^  "^i^^Z^^^^^n 

abject.  SereoC  againat  wwTwar  ha.  been  m>  declared,  and  k«  proceed  to  pronoonce  aentaiice  ^iff^\  i*«ch  ih^ 

undK  aacr««itL.  aa  .hall  be  eatebBahed  by  the  United  to  Hke  manner  be  ftnal  and  deddre.  the  Judgment  orjenteoce 

Ste^rCoTiC^i^lSru^  wdotherproceeding.belugineltherca«tnm«nitt«ltoCon- 

pS::;.t'^hSr:r;eJi5:ofwarm^  s^"ti:f«^:r:5*^'^^^ 

occa^n.  and  liept  ao  long  aa  the  danger  .hall  continue,  or  un-  of  the  parties  concerned ;  Pjorlded  that  erery  commiarioneT. 

raited  sL.  to  ^ongremaaSLbl^l.  .ban  determine  ^^-^^--^t^^^^rs 

A.*^.?.  When  tend  fbrcea  are  «i.ed  by  miyatete  for  the  tiie  atete  where  the  oauae  .hall  be  trted^  -well  «nd  truly  to 

commoVdefenae.  aU  officer,  of  or  under  ti>e  rank  of  cokmel  h«ir  and  detormtoe  tiie  matter  in  qua^n.  according  to  the 

JhS  te  appoSS  by  ttie  Legialature  of  each  .tate  reapectire-  be.t  of  bb  Judgment,  without  fiiTor.  f^tOoa  or  hope  of  t^ 

[y  by  whTll^^S^  rf-Tbe  raiaed,  or  to  auch  manm*«  ward:"  P^I^^^^J^^^r!!^^^  ^  ^"'^  ^''^ 

wch  .tote  duJl  direct,  and  all  racancie.  .haU  be  filled  up  by  tory  for  tiie  bendit  of  Ihe  United  States. 

Sr.Uto  whteh  flr.t  made  tiie  appototment.  AU  contron»rriea  concerotog  tiie  prirate  "gb*  ofjoll,  data- 

aIticL.  8  All  charge,  of  wiTwd  all  otiier  expenae.  tiiat  ed  under  different  granU  of  two  or  more  atetea.  y^o^  in^ 

rfiStlJaTcurred  for  2^  common  defend  or  general  welfcre^  *^^  "  ^^  T '^Z^^tr^te'^  rf,!^ 

and  allowed  by  tiie  United  Btatea.  to  Congrea.  aMembled.  .hall  paaaed  such  gruito  are  •;>J«"te*;_^  ""  granta  or  ^Aer  of 

te  defniyed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  sup-  tiiem  betog  at  tiie  same  time  claimed  to  have  onginaled  mte- 

S^^ed  b^  ft*  ^T^  aSTin  pniportiSi  to  tiie  value  of  all  cedent  to  such  .element  of  Jurisdkrtion.  shalloon  thep^tion 

S^d^l£^»^^toT;ltod  to  oraurve,«l  for  any  po«on,  f^^V^^  ^  ^  ^^^ITiftS^J^  m^^Ta.^  ^ 

•s  such  land  and  tiie  building,  and  Improrements  tiieieon  shall  determined,  as  near  as  may  be.  in  tiie  aame  manner  aa  to  befafv 

Ji  ".Snlted^cl^g  to  !^ch  mod?  M  tiie  United  SUtes.  hi  P«««rihed  for  deciding  disputes  reelecting  territoriri  JurWic 

Congress  aaaembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  ap.  tion  between  different  state..                             u  „    i     i. 

i^ongress  sMnuDimi,  •»»  ^^  UtiitBd  States,  in  Congress  aaaembled.  shall  alao  ha^f 

Th^  t.<«.  for  MTinff  tiiat  nroportfon  shall  be  laid  and  leried  tiie  sole  and  excluslTe  right  and  power  of  regulating  die  alloy 

bT^  ^iX^SlireJtiSnrSa  U^^^          of  tiie  aer-  «id  value  of  cohi  struck  by  ti»ir  own  autiiori^r,  or  by  A«  o* 

llJ^^r^iTJ^B^^rL^                      United  States,  tiio  reqiective  statea-flxlng  tiie  rtandard  of  wight.  «d 

erai^  states,  wimm  mo  »no -greiw    y»      J  njearores  tiiroughout  tiie  United  States— regulnUng  the  trade 

jS^TtSirgThrutited  Statea.  to  Congre-  aa^^mblod,  diall  wd  managing  .11  affaire  witii  tiie  Indian,  not  membere  of  «y 

har^  the"  le  id  exdurive  riSt  and  powwof  determining  on  of  tiie  .tote. ;  provided  tiiat  the  k^alative  right  of  any  ^ 

^a^  anrwa"e^p^^^  iTntioned  in  tiie  stetii  a,^  witidn  it.  own  ttmiu  be  not  infringed  or  vioUted-ert^hriimp 

ti^L^ of  sTudtogT-S^^ri         embassadore-entering  faito  and  regulating  pos^offioe.  from  one  state  tojinoti«*  ttorou^- 

r,L.rtT.  .i!S  25Si««  ■  ^arovided  tiiat  no  treaty  of  commerce  out  aU  tiie  United  Stetes,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  tiie  p« 

STalfbi  ml  ^by  Z^mtl  pow^^tiie  ren>ective  pere  passtog  tiirough  tbe  -jne  as  may  be  reqoidte  to  drfrey 

^JL^SlI^ reSST^^  .«oh  toiposts  and du-  Jhe  e^penae.  of  tiie^ld  <5«-2^^-?2l^;«:«^^^ 

^  onforeignere  aatiielrownpeoplearosubjected  to.orfrom  h.nd  force,  to  tiie  «rvlce  *^,*^°^^'^  "^^«^ 

preh^tinTSportationorimportationofanyapecieaofgood.    »«»*^  «««r^PP°,?»SS^  *?  ^~^^ 

prou.u.«  B     r-  ^^^^^       r         . ..  J.         ,    f     deddtog    md  commiaaioaing  aU  offlcen  whatever  in  the  aervice  of  toe 

wrvice  of  tiie  United  State,  .hall  be  divided  or  appropriated-        The  United  Stated  »  uoiigrw.  JT™'™^  of  Con«rea.L  to 
Jtf  ««toglett«re  of  marque  and  repriaal  to  time,  of  peace-    Ity  to  ^VPfA^conw^^^^^^^ofC<^i^^ 

of  any  of  tiie  aaid  court..  .,  ^    ..  „   ,     v   .u      «,«  r^r»M  hn  allowed  to  wsrve  in  the  office  of  preaident  more 

The  United  Sttle..  h.  Congre-  »«m.btod.  .tall  .1«.  b.  the    "^P^^'^''~,'^"^  Uiree  ye-— ^  »<«trf»  O. 

Iwt  re«.rt,  o.  .pp««l,  to  M  dtapule.  uid  diiferrace.  now  «*    "^i^^^JZ^toht  r.i«d  for  the  Krrte.  of  the 

.Mng  or  th.t  here.fter  m.y  ~toe  betweao  two  or  more  M^    JS^SLT^iS  S^^wjrt^  end  .pply  the  -me  for  de 

concerning  boand«,.  Jnrtadlctloo.  or  «.y  other  <»»e  whrt.    ?^"^  ^'^  el^S^^to  borrow  ni,Dey  or  <«it  bill. 

ever;  whteh.nthority A.nriw.y.bee«rd»dlnth.m».ner    ^"^«^f^^^Bt^a„^,tmlr^bM,mT 

foUowtog :  whenerer  the  legtoUtlT.  or  ««»tt"  "*"^,'y  "    J"*^  J^^rf^^  »  ««nnt  of  the  «L  of  »oi»y  « 

l.wrul.gentof«yrt.tetacontrover.ywttt..«otberA.llp^    S^,^?r.^-«o  buOd  «.d  eqnlp  .  ..vy-to  v« 

««, ,  petition  to  Congre« .UUng the  "^l^ '""^""•r^    S^STnLS^rfLd fo«»^ ».d to n>.ke mr^Mtion. f™« 

preying  for  e  he«tag,  notice  thereof  di^l  be  flj^"  ^  "Tjf    22*  mie  ftor  it.  qnol*  In  pioponion  to  the  nnmber  of  whit. 

of  Congn-  to  the  '"J^'-'"  <"/«««» "  'J*^^    SwrftS.^  «d.  iM.:  whS  .«,nl-tlo«  d.dl  be  htodtot 

other  .t.te  in  controrerqr.  .nd  .  dey  ..dgned  &r  tta  m^    Srfth«wpon  the  Legi.l«ure  of  e«;h  *rt>  d-U  H>poiot  the 

.noe  of  fte  pettic  by  their  Uwfol  i^ent.,  who  .hdl  then  be    "f^^lXCTl^  the  men,  «id  clofte,  eim.  Mid  eqnip 

directed  to  .ppotot.  by  Joint  con«nt.  comnrf-loocr.  or  Judge.    "^»«^  ^S^hSmLer.^  the  expe««  of  lb.  United 

U,con«it»te  .  court  for  he.rt.g  -^  ^T^'^^^;^:^    8,:^    Ijt«^3«.^  «  clotbXI™d.  »d«H.i,^ 

queetion ;  but  if  they  c«.  not  .grce,  Congre-  *«^»«™  *«J    fSHLTmSTm  the  pl«e  .ppointed,  «.d  within  the  time 

Jer«n.  out  of  e«h  of  the  United  Smtc  .nd  from  Uio  U.t  of     J^VJ^"*^,"  „ij^8trt-,  to  Congre«  ««mbled :  but 

E!rper«»»e«hp«ty.hdl.lte™t.ly.rtke™t one.*^^    Sti^uS^ 82^to^»F«^'-«»»'tol-.-l.on eon-der- 

«m™^  hs^ntof.  nnlil  the  number  .hdl  be  reduced  to  Uiii^    If  the  IJ""",™^,..  ....l  „™«,  *.,  „.  -^  .hoold  Ml 
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ume;  in  which  eaie  they  ahdl  raiie,  ji^teer,  clothe,  utn,  mid  die  fonn  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  immediate  and  united  action, 

equip,  aa  many  of  aucb  extra  number  aa  they  judge  can  be  A  direful  neceni^  called  for  aome  atrong  bond  of  union,  for 

aafely  spared.    And  the  officers  and  men  lo  clothed,  armed,  and  the  clangor  of  arms  was  heard  on  every  side.    Foes  without 

equipped  shall  march  to  tlie  place  appointed,  and  within  tlie  and  traitors  within  were  every  where  sowing  the  seeds  of 

time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled.  Jealousy  between  the  states,  end  using  every  effort  to  sunder 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  en-  the  ligaments  of  a  conunon  interest  and  repress  a  common  as- 

gage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  lettera  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  plration  which  united  them.    It  was  easily  foreaeen  that  the 

of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  conflicting  intereata  of  thirteen  distinct  statea  would  necessa* 

money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof  nor  ascertain  the  sums  rily  dash,  and  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  which  each  possess- 

and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  ed  would  interpose  many  objections  to  a  general  confederation. 

United  States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  biUa,  nor  borrow  money  such  as  was  proposed.    Therefore,  the  letter  was  sn  argument* 

on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  ^Are  one,  and  endeavored  to  show  them  that  the  plan  pro. 

agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  pur*  posed  waa  the  best  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  circum* 

chased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  gtanoea  of  all. 

appoint  a  eommanderhi-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  Notwithstanding  there  was  a  general  feelbig  that  womtiking 

Htatea  aaaent  to  the  same;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  xmM  be  speedily  done,  the  State  Legislatures  were  slow  to 

point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined  adopt  the  articles.    In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  seem  to  ac* 

unleaa  by  the  votes  of  a  m^rity  of  the  United  States,  in  Con-  cord  with  the  prevailfaig  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  set  forth 

gress  assembled.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  in  many  things  that 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  ad-  Declaration  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  manifestly 

joum  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  at  variance.    The  former  was  baaed  upon  declared  right;  the 

United  Statea,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  foundation  of  tlie  latter  was  asserted  power.    The  former  was 

Juration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the  baaed  upon  a  superintending  Providence,  and  the  inalienable 

Journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  there-  ^ghu  of  man ;  the  latter  rested  upon  the  **  sovereignty  of  de- 

of  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  aa  in  clared  power— one  ascending  for  the  foundation  of  human  gov« 

their  Judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeaa  and  nays  of  the  ernment,  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  written 

delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  upon  the  heart  of  man— the  other  resting  upon  the  baab  of 

journal  when  it  is  desired  by  anj  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  human  instituUons,  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colonial  char- 

of  a  state  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shaU  be  fur-  ters."*    Again,  the  system  of  representation  proposed  waa 

Qiahed  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  Journal,  except  such  parte  highly  objectionable,  because  each  state  waa  entitled  to  the 

M  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislaturos  of  the  Mme  voice  ha  Congress,  whatever  might  be  the  diflerance  in 

neveral  atatea.  population.    But  the  moat  objectionable  feature  of  all  was,  that 

Aeticlk  10.  The  conunittee  of  the  statea,  or  any  nine  of  the  question  of  the  limiu  of  ttie  several  stetoa,  and  alao  in 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  whom  waa  veated  the  control  or  poasnsslon  of  the  crown- 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Con-  lands,  was  not  only  unadjusted,  but  wholly  uanolieed.  Theae 
gress  aasembled.  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall  from  time  .nd  other  defecto  caused  most  of  the  states  to  heaitate,  at  first, 
to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no  to  adopt  the  articles,  and  several  of  them  for  n  long  time  ut- 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exerciae  of  leriy  refused  to  accept  them. 

which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nbe  states  On  the  twenty -second  of  June,  1778,  Congress  proeeeded  to 

in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite.  consider  the  oltjectlons  of  the  states  to  the  Articles  of  Confod- 

AxTiCLX  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  Join-  eration,  and  on  the  twenty-aeventh  of  the  aame  month,  a  form 

ing  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  \nXx>,  ©f  ratification  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon 

and  entitled  to,  sll  the  advantagea  of  this  union;  but  no  other  parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  aame  should  be  signed  by 

colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unleaa  such  admission  lach  delegates  aa  were  instructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective 

be  agreed  to  by  nine  states.  Legislatures. 

AxTicLX  12.  All  bilU  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed.  On  the  nfaith  of  July,  the  delegatea  of  New  HampaUre,  Mas- 

and  debta  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  aachuaetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York.  Pennsylra- 

before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  nia,  Virginia,  and  South  CaroUna  signed  the  articles.    The 

present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  aa  a  delegates  from  New  Jeraey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  not 

charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  yet  empowered  to  ratify  and  aign.    Georgia  and  North  Caro- 

whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  fiuth  are  hereby  Una  were  not  repreaented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York 

solemnly  pledged.  was  conditional  that  all  the  other  states  should  ratify.    The 

AxTicLB  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  delegatea  from  North  Carolina  signed  the  articles  on  the  twen- 

United  States,  in  Congreaa  assembled,  on  all  queationa  which,  ty  fint  of  July ;  those  of  Georgia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 

by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.    And  the  articlea  «ame  month ;  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 

of  this  confederation  shall  be  hiviolably  observed  by  every  ycmber;  and  those  of  Delaware,  on  the  twenty-aecond  of  Fet^ 

state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  altera-  ruary.  and  fifth  of  May,  1779.    Maryland  still  firmly  ref\ised  to 

tlon  at  any  time  hereailer  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unleaa  such  ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  clatans  of  the  Union 

alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea,  and  and  of  the  aeparate  states  to  the  crown-landa  shoukl  be  fully 

be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every  state.  adjusted.    This  point  was  finally  aetded  by  oesskms  of  the 

claiming  states  to  the  United  Statea,  of  all  the  unsettled  and  un- 

Congress  directed  these  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  Leg-  appropriated  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union.    This 

ialatures  of  the  several  statea,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  they  cession  of  the  crown  lands  to  the  Union  originated  the  Terri- 

were  advised  to  authorixe  their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same  in  lorial  Syttem.  and  the  erection  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 

Congress,  by  affixing  their  namea  thereto.  into  a  distinct  government  similar  to  the  existing  states,  having 

After  the  Articles  of  Conlbderation  were  adopted  by  Con-  a  local  Legislature  of  ito  own.    llie  insuperable  objection  of 

gress,  that  body  directed  a  copy  of  them  to  be  sent  to  tlie  Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  settlement  of  this  qn<«a. 

speakera  of  the  various  State  Legislatnrea,  to  be  laid  Iwfore  tion,  her  delegatea  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the 

them  for  action.    They  were  accompanied  by  a  communica-  first  day  of  March,  1781,  four  yeara  and  four  months  afipr  tiiey 

tion,  requeating  the  aeveral  Legialatnres,  in  case  they  approved  were  adopted  by  Coogress.t    By  this  act  of  Maryland,  they  b» 

of  them,  to  bistruct  their  delegatea  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a 

ratification  of  tiiem,  which  last  act  should  be  final  and  conclu-  '  Job.  Qaincy  Adaau*  Jubih*  D»«oarM.  isw. 

•ive.    On  the  twentynlnUi  of  November,  a  committee  of  throe  p/^  u, «,.  aJjcI*  of  c«.iW«.iK>o :                                           ^ 

(Duer,  Lovell,  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee)  was  appotaited  to  j^^  HmmpMrt,  3<mA  Baitkit,  John  w»nt«nrtii.  Jr. 

procure  the  tranalation  ot  the  Artlolea  of  Confisderatioa  into  ttmatmekmatnt  B»y,  John  H«Moek.  SoibmI  Adama,  KlbrMfc  Oeny.  Fraa. 

the  French  language ;  and  also  to  prepare  and  report  an  ad>  ri*  Dmuh.  Juims  LovcII,  8«ma«i  HoHm. 

dress  to  the  people  of  Canada,  urging  them  to  become  a  per-  **^  *'•■*  w*"""  ■""T'  Hwry  il««cl«iit,  Jebn  Colli... 

,^            r  J  -^^ CoiwMertoa.  Rowf  8h«nn«B,  Baomd  HnatiiMtoo,  Oliver  Wolcotl.  Tlt«» 

tion  Of  the  COnteOeraey.  Ho»B»r  Aadnw  Adama. 

The  letter  which  accompanied  the  Articlea  of  Coofederatioa  j^^  York,  janwa  Dnanc.  Fraoeia  Lrwin,  Wiiliain  i)»wr,  OoyTcrMu 

when  they  were  aent  to  the  several  State  Leglalaturea,  waa  in  Morria 
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A  ftv  wnka  pnTiou  to  One  Call  ntiicitloD  of  the  Ai 
of  ConfedcrarioD.  CongnH  nuda  t  Dew  tmngemmt  1 

bbllilHd.rqiiLnlgnI  <n  tli  fanclioill  to 


tHT  of  tbs  TrcH-  Suu>  wn  idapUd.  u  fol- 

awj,  Hiked  Smptr-  Tovi:  ^mur-Ftlewiji  of 

ffrfr>d«itr     ^    n-  thlrtrau  pLeKa.  vgent  umI    ' 

■•no,  wu  uppotnl-  gnlet;  ■  chief  uurei  tbe    ' 

ed.    8«reurte*  of  eieDtcbeon  on  the  breaat 

Wir    ind    Marine  of  the  Anurtcin  rtgie  di>- 

wen  dio  uppolDt-  plitjed  proper,  holding  Iq 

ed.  ■nd.  awler  Aa  hU  deiter  ulan  an  olire 

power  of  Iba  Con*  braDch.  and  Id  hli  ilnlairra  Kuuiuh  Orrici.' 

federatioiL  pew  en^  boadle  of  ihlrfeea  arrowa. 

ersj  waa  mulfeat-  all  proper,  and  in  hia  beak  a  acroR  Inaerlbed  wilfa  ihia  maaa. 

ed  Id  tbe  roanace-  '■£p<iir<tiu  (7niiii."    Far  the  CVui— 0>er  the  heaj  of  then 

menl     of    affaire,  gle.  which  appeari  ahore  tbe  eaeutcbeon.  a  (lor;,  ar  hmk 

aton,-orNewYork.  fornilng  a  conilellail'oD,  arjeiiCaii  an  aiun  held.    Uoerv^ 

waa  appolDted  Ihe  A  pyramid,  unflnLahad,     In  the  UDltfa,  aa  eye  In  a  trianfk, 

.    flrat   Foreign  See-  lurrouoded  wtih  a  glory,  proper.    Oier  Ibe  eye  iheae  wordi 

retirj,  and  Robert  "AinnU  Ca/nW    On  the  baae  of  Ihe  pyramid  the  DBmencal 

Horrla.  of  PMMel-  Ictteri  HDCCLXXVL,  and  uodemeath  the  fullowlDt  moDo. 

nd   two  elerka   [John  ~        ~ 

if  Uaryland.  and  Henry  RemaeD.         It  w 

Re'arend  Hr.Tetard.  of  PUla-  confer 

the  eaneni  aide  of  Sontb  alilh  cordln 

in  height,  with  Only  Iw^to  feet  llquldi 


ed  to  be  tendlrig  toward  utter  cbaoa  aooD  afkcr  peace  in  1781 
aod  the  leading  miudt  of  the  Revolotjcat,  In  rlew  of  Inoeaaing 
and  maguifled  evlla,  and  the  glaring  defecta  of  tbe  AnJc^  ol 
ContedeiaboD,  were  turned  to  a  conaideratlon  of  a  plan  for  ■ 
cloaeruDlon  oltbe  atataa.  and  for  a  gsKral  gOTErnment  band 
ed  on  tbe  princlplea  of  Ihe  Declaraiion  of  Independence,  frnm 
which  the  coofnlcrallcin  hi  quealion  widely  departed. 

The  aagaeioua  fnlnd  of  WaihbgtDn  pcrcdTed  with  InimA- 
anxiety  (he  tendency  toward  niln  of  that  fair  labrle  which  hii 
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Ntfw  York.*    The  chiof  object  of  the  eooTention  wm  to  coo-  to  the  eeTeral  tpaAkers  of  ttftte  legitUliTe  aiaembliee,  and  they 

•ttlt  OD  the  beet  meuie  of  Temed  jtng  the  defect*  of  the  Federal  were  leid  before  the  repreaentatives  of  the  people  In  all  th*- 

^▼emmeot    The  delegatea  met  on  the  elerenth.  and  by  a  statee  of  the  confederacy.     While  a  feeling  prerailed  gcner- 

nnanimoua  vote  choae  John  Dickinaon  chairman.    After  a  full  ally  that  timtMng  muat  be  done  to  avert  the  threatened  an- 

tnterchangeofaentimenta,  they  agreed  that  a  committee  ahould  archy,  toward  which  goTcmmental  operations  were  tending, 

lie  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  great  caution  waa  obserTod  in  the  delegation  of  powcn  and  iii 

LegialaKures  of  the  aereral  itatas  then  repreaented.  inttruction  to  thote  who  ahould  be  appointed  members  of  thf 

The  committee  reported  oo  the  fourteenth,  that  in  eonae-  proposed  conTention.    Howerer,  in  compliance  with  the  rec- 

qoence  of  the  absence  of  delegates  Drom  a  majority  of  atates,  ommendation  of  Congress,  delegates  were  cbos^  in  the  sct- 

it  was  thought  adviaable  to  postpone  further  action ;  and  they  eral  statea  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 

recommended  the  appointment  of  depntiea  by  the  several  eration,  and  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday 

*tntea,  to  meet  in  convention,  at  Phihidelphia,  on  the  second  In  May,  1787.    All  the  states  were  represented  except  Rhodr 

Monday  in  May  following.  Island.*    Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  wms 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  Congresa.    On  chosen  president  of  the  convention.    Able  statesmen  were  hb 

the  twenty-flrst  of  February,  the  committee  of  that  body,  con-  associates,  and  they  entered  earnestly  upon  their  duties.   Tbey 

•isthig  of  Messrs.  Dana,  Vamum,  S.  M.  Mitchell,  Smith,  Cad-  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  perceived  thHt 

wallader,  Irvhie,  N.Mitchell,  Forrest,  Grayson,  Blount,  Bull,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  radically  .defective,  and 

Mud  Few,  to  whom  the  report  of  the  eommiasionen  was  re-  their  powen  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  that, 

ferred,  reported  thereon,  and  offered  the  following  for  con-  instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  code  ofttie  old  Confederation, 

sidention :  they  went  diligently  at  work  to  form  a  new  Constitution.    Ed- 

*-  Congreas  having  had  under  consideration  the  letter  of  John  mund  Randolph  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  twen- 

Dickinson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  eommiasionen  who  assem-  tyninth  of  May.  wUch  embodied  the  plan  of  a  new  Constitu- 

bled  at  Annapolia  during  the  last  year ;  also  the  proceedinga  tlon.    It  was  proposed  to  form  a  general  government  ronsist- 

of  the  said  eommiasionen,  and  entirely  coinciding  with  them  log  of  a  Legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary ;  and  a  revenue, 

aa  to  tlie  inefllciency  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  neces-  army  and  navy  independent  of  the  control  of  ttie  several  states, 

sity  of  devising  snch  further  provisions  as  shall  render  the  It  was  to  have  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace,  makt' 

same  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  the  Union,  do  strongly  rec-  treatiea ;  to  have  the  exclusive  prlvHage  of  coining  money,  and 

ommend  to  the  different  Legislatures  to  send  forward  dele-  the  supervision  of  all  natlonid  transaetiona.    Upon  general 

gatea.  to  meet  the  proposed  convention,  on  the  second  Monday  principles  this  plan  was  highly  approved,  but  In  that  conven- 

in  May  next,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.**  tion  there  were  many  ardent  and  pure  patriots,  who  looked 

The  delegates  for  the  State  of  New  York  thereupon  laid  be-  upon  the  preservation  of  state  sovereignty  as  essential,  and  re- 
fore  Congresa  instructions  which  they  had  received  from  their  garded  this  proposed  form  of  government  as  a  radical  infringe- 
constituents,  and,  in  punuance  of  the  said  Instructions,  moved  ment  upon  those  rights.  They  therefore  violently  opposed  it. 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  order  to  Another  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Paterson,  a  delegate  from 
take  op  the  following  proposition,  vix. :  )(e^  Jersey.    It  enlarged  the  power  of  Congreas,  but  left  Ito 

**  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  sUtes  composing  the  Un-  resources  and  suppUes  to  be  found  thnmgh  the  medium  of  the 

ion,  that  a  convention  of  representatlvea  from  the  aaid  states  itate  governments.    This  plan  had  that  serious  defect  of  Ae 

respectively  be  held  at            >  on            .  for  the  purpoae  of  Articles  of  Confederation— a  dependence  of  the  general  gov 

revldng  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  be-  ernment  upon  the  several  statea  for  Its  vitality.    On  the  tweUkh 

tween  the  United  States  of  America,  and  reporting  to  the  of  September,  the  committee  to  **  reviae  the  Articles'*  submit- 

United  States,  in  Congress  aasembled,  and  to  the  statea  respect-  ted  the  following  resolution  to  Congress,  which  was  adopted : 

ively,  auch  alterations  and  amendmenta  of  the  said  Articles  of  ••  Retolved  unanimtotttlft  That  the  said  report,  with  the  reso- 

Confederation  as  the  representatlvea,  met  In  such  convention,  Intions  and  letten  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 

shall  judge  proper  and  necessary,  to  render  them  adequate  to  the  several  Leglilaturea,  in  order  to  be  aubmitted  to  a  conven- 

the  preservation  and  aupport  of  the  Union.**  tion  of  delegates  chosen  In  each  state  by  the  people  thereof.  In 

On  taking  the  question,  only  three  states  voted  in  the  affirm-  conformity  to  the  reaolvea  of  the  convention,  made  and  pro- 

atlve.  and  the  resolution  was  negatived.  Tided  hi  that  caae.** 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  the  delegates  for  Maasachusetts  Such,  fas  brief  outline.  Is  the  history  of  the  Confederation,  and 

to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report  in  order  of  our  Federal  Constitution  as  it  came  from  the  skillful  pen  of 

to  take  into  consideration  a  motion  which  they  read  In  dieir  Oouverneur  Morris,t  a  member  of  the  convention.    Sufficient 

place ;  this  being  agreed  to,  the  motion  of  the  delegates  for _^— — 

Massachusetts  was  taken  up,  and,  being  amended,  was  agreed  •  tIm  fiiliowij^  mn  tb«  namM  otth*  dvkgntM  i 

to,  as  foUoWa :  iV«w  Hmw^MMirt,  JobD  Laagdoa,  Job*  Pickariag,  NirholM  OiIbmb,  tno 

"Whereas,  there  Is  provision  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Benjamia  Wtrt. 

and  perpetual  union  for  making  alteration,  therein,  by  the  as-  ^'''r^T;i'l':Z^  ""^          "  °*"''                        * 

■•«•  ir^  r^                        *«.wti».o..             j*..«-¥_ii  Kmf ,  and  Caleb  atroog. 

sent  of  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Legisla-  ci»m«eiiemt,  WiOiaBi  8ana«l  jofaiM«,  Rofw  8iMn»«i>.  aad  Ofirw  KO* 

tures  of  the  several  statea;  and  whereas,  experience  hath  wnrih. 

evinced  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  Confederatlan,  as  Ifn*  Vork,  Robert  TaU«,  John  Lanainf.  Jan.,  and  AlaianJar  HamOtM. 

a  mean  to  remedy  which,  several  of  the  statea,  and  particularly  ^«»  J^sr.  ^*:^^"*\^^^  ^^''"•"  f**' '*''i!l  ^l"'!?^^*.'"^^^^*" 

.      Z.            *«        v     »_T                      i-«.       .1         »     .V  I     ji  ton, John H«iU<»n,WUlMunLiTiiwtoB, Abraham Clafk,a«dJrfi«aU»aaI>ajno«. 

the  Bute  of  New  York,  by  express  instrucUons  to  their  dele-  *^^^;^^  Vbom..  UMiiaT iu*.«  M«m.,  Om^^  c»,m.r.  j.r»4  i. 


gates  In  Congress,  have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  pur-  genoU,  Tltoma*  rnuimom,  Jam*  Wilaoo,  OommiMar  Morrk,  and  Bct^a 

poses  expressed  In  the  following  resolution ;  and  such  conven-  mia  rmakKn. 

tion  appearing  to  be  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing  Dtimumrt,  o^nt^  li««l.  OuaniaK  B«ifof4.  Jan.,  Joha  DkAiaaoa.  Rkliani 

in  these  states  a  lirmnationiJ  government:     .  '^ri'j::!";;^..,,.  Daa Worst Tbc«^ 

"  iZeseieed.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient  j^,  /^  ^,^,^  ^  ^^,^  „^i^ 

ttiat  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  del-  yy-g^Mm,  Owwia  Waaiiii«u>B.  patnck  Hawy.  Kdnnod  Raarfoipii,  Jobe 

egatea,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be  Blair,  Jamaa  MadM*.  Jan..  Oaoifa  Maana.  and  OMm*  W>tli«.    Patrick 

held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  aole  and  express  purpose  of  r«-  H"nr l-»i"« ^Vfm6 hia nppointmant aa dn»«7. J"»« MCinr. waa oMa 

vising  the  Article,  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  ^"^cIHS^S^,*  CaawM.  Ai,,«aler  Martin.  w.Miam  iuh.rd.nr 

and  the  several  Legislatures  auch  alterations  and  provision.  j^„^  Richard  xxibba  8paish^  aad  Wiilia  Jonaa.   Rirbard  Ca*«a«  hana^ 

therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  imigMd,  WiUian  Btotmt  waa  appfNatad  a  dvpaty  ia  hia  plara.    Willia  JonM 


by  the  statea,  render  the  Federal  Conatltutloo  adequate  to  the  haviaj  aiao  dacUnad  hia  apporntmcat,  waa  anpphad  aj  Hofh  Witiiai 

exigencea  of  the  goverament,  and  the  preservation  of  the  *-*  C«r^  John  R»thd^.  Chart..  P«a.«r.  Ch«ta.  Coiaawrtb 

~  Pineiaajr,  and  Pwrca  BntJar. 

Union.  Otm'gim,  WiUiam  raw,  Abrahaa  BaUwia,  WilliMB  Piarc,  0«>r|a  Wat 

This  preamble  and  resolution  were  immediately  transmitted  (q.^  WiUiam  Hooaioii.  and  if  athanM  PendiMoo. 

.. — — f  Ooavamaar  Morria  waa  bora  at  Mam«amiu  ""  Hartam,  Kaw  Terk,  an 

*Thaaaaiaaorthameinbaraaftha«-9BT»ntioawaraaaMh>w.:  JVnaror*.  thatbirtjr-afnti>r  Janttaiy,17a«.    Vari  littla  n  known  uT hia  aarljjaar..    H. 

Alanadar  Hamihon,  Efbart  B«aaon ;  NtwJimt,  Abrahaa  Clarh.  WiUian  (mdanlad  at  Kiaff'a  ColUf*  in  I7MS,  and  in  1771  waa  liraaaad  to  prartav  law. 


C.  HonatOB.  Janaa  Srhuranwn  i  Fttmayhmmim,  Tanch  Con  i  HMMaare,      la  ITT.  ho  waa  a  nonbar  of  tba  Prortacial  Coa(raaa  of  Haw  Tof%.  aad  waa 
O*org»  Road,  John  Dirkiaaoo,  Richard  BaaMi  |  fVfteto,  Bdrnnnd  Ran      ona  oftho  committaa  appeiatad  to  draA  tho  Conatitation  of  iha  Stat*  of  Ha* 


dolph,  Juaaa  MadiMa,  Jan.,  St  0«oi|*  Tnckw.  York.    Ha  wn.  choaan  .  dili>at»  to  th.  CwrtiMstal  Conr.iaaa  in  ITH,  whar* 
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tM  grci¥nti,  II     wliaw  pen  end  •won]  lull  li»D  IdcntUM 

ibmllud  ta  A*     during  almoM  thg  wtiota  wir.     Hb  (in  to  lu  UTmcT  IM 

■Ided  bj  Jif  ud  Miduim.  he  KaOsred  biwjcut  UKIlif  tt> 

pADpLfl  tfacwe  Able  pepen  called  Tkt  Ft^trtUtt,  !%«■«.  like 
Filne'i  CritU,  MlrRd  lbs  minH,  ud  noa  demi  itUn.  Ii 
GonveniigD  utemliled,  ft  ll  (Wr  nppon.  II  Ana  beeoH 
tbe  Dr^jmlc  Itw  of  the  DeUon,  toA  niular  lu  proTUnu  Oflorgv 
WathiaitoB.  bj  *  UDUilraona  me,  wei  electol  tbe  Sm  eUrf 
maglilma  of  Ihe  MHao.  wlih  Jubn  Adame  m  Vi«-pnalileaL 
WHblnglDo  waa  mtllled  or  bia  electian  on  the  foanaandi  of 
April.  1789,  at  Mount  Varnan,  and  two  daja  afterward  hi  ma 
OD  hit  WBj  tonanl  Hew  York,  the  ehoani  leal  ot  the  Fedanl 
foremaieat.  W«  lute  alre^y  h^  oecsrioa  to  nodcfl  E^ 
bonon  wbieta  attended  Urn  In  fall  JounieT  Irom  If  vnnt  VemoB 
rlnmphal  proceaaloD.    He  anlTBd 

_., Aprik-  and  on  the  Ihlnle* 

Ih  the  Hth  of  uOoe  waa  admhiUleml    * 
tohlni  bjCbaood^  LlTULfntDD.'  Dpon  tbe  balccnj  of  the  old 
Fedanl  Hall,  la  the  pnmea  or  a  rait  concoune  of  iraHOed 


emocrticr,  (11  b*d  Dumerou  friendh  nd  Iben 
10  pbalBDT  of  oppofhloQ ;  uhI  ill  thfl  penuiira 
1  of  lu  adTDcalna,  with  pen  and  ipeech.  wma  need- 
itlne*  the  people  of  11b  nperiarilT  (o  Uie  ATtl< 
mledentlaih  ud  the  iwceaallT  I 


Th>  Fxsuai,  Bu.L.t 


flnl  Inaujpmted  npon  earth. 


^ 


dnred  la  ttio  prUooi  uid  priaoo  ahlpa  at  New  York,  In  i 
thoouiida  of  capdTa  patriot!  wen  from  time  to  time 
cvetsd  dnrloi  the  war  for  Indepeodena.    ThoB  wbo 
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.  tha  font  >Ua  of  ttaa     men  Puk  Roir  uul  Beckiun  ud  Hums  SCthU.  wm  uHd 

Id  Will  BInM.  Uu  BcfHcb  church  Id  Ccdir  Stmt,  lod  llie 
.. tiion-t  n.  ruKH,  ilBi-kta,  aid  dnp-it.  Frtend'i  MaoBiif  hciuM  Id  Ubnrtj  Btrmit,  wan  cootarted  Ipid 

a<.»'«...h»nd.,i»m.d«iid^d>,.'  _  ,„„  „j  itoreii  ud  the  old  Ciij  H JKFadaral  HJl,  ptf" 

PuiLiF  FmsHKiu.  gg^j  ^^  contBited  Into  *  giiird.honie  for  llio  BiMin  gOMii  o( 

Wg  bne  bafon  obaanad  IfaM  Iba  pritonen  takao  In  Iha  bullla  tlw  cl>T-    Tba  lalUir  hid  duDgsani  benealb  It,  wbartlo  diil 

near  BRwkljD  In  Aogni^  nd  at  Fort  WMhlnpnn  la  Hoiain-  efllcan.  wd  (fterwird  *balc-btiiilDiFii  ud  hind  miiwuler^ 

ber,  n76.ti1ni«tfburtbinuuidiDall.war«caiiflDSdla[irl»»  irara  nntlMd,    Nona  of  Ib»s  buUdiDga  now  motia  axcepl 

intbaeltTorNEw  York.    Prabibl j  mon  ifau a  tbonund  pri-  tba  two  Duch  churchei  uid  tba -' Brick  cburcfa." 

pn»r  of  thslc  being  Klira  Wblgi,  varv  iliD  mulB  prlKnen, 

proper  Id  the  eitr  wan  Iba  ~  New  Jiir  wd  tba  "  New  Brida- 
welt."  Tba  fonnar,  eotlreiT  altered  In  ■ppeamnea.  Ii  the  pnn- 
enl  Hill  of  Reeordi  In  tba  Pirk.  aiut  of  tbc-  Cilr  Hell :  tha  lU- 

were  quite  buuincleill,' ond  the  three  ipaeloui  lugu-faoUHl  , 

then  Id  the  citj,  hdm  of  (he  nUacDdiig  cburcbei,  Coininbla 
College,  end  the  Haiplul  were  all  UHd  u  prlaont.    The  dl>- 


Iba  prlHsan.     ^  oRlren  and  tba  moat  emleeiit  Whifi  who  fell  lato  tba  faandi 

Streala ;  Bhinelaader'a.  on  tha  corner  nf  William  and  Duane     pri„neri  wore  tormallj  introduced  to  him,  aod  their  nania. 
Stieati.now{ieM)Lightbod7'aPriDllag.lahMaDuractorT;  ud     .ge,  liie,  and  rank  wan  recorded,    IVy  ware  than  conllncd 

neatly    hlalor-     i^.^,  „i,erB  the  hig'heil  olHclall  in  eapllvtly  were  ao  cloaely 

and  381,  a  few  wuaeaDljr  and  of  the  pooraal  kind,  often  ibai  which  Connlnj. 

*   feat    eaaiward  ham  hud  enchanged  at  •  profll  for  belter  food  recelrrdlirooi 

»  o>  tha  Middle  tbelrrriendaortba  coiDmlanriat.    Ultle dellcuiei hronght by 

r   Dutch  choreb,  friend,  of  the  captiiai  Kldom  reached  them,  and  U»  bniUI 

9   now  the  Pott-  CunDlDtbam  WDuM  Hunetlmri  doTour  or  dealroy  anch  offer. 

moK  ipacloni  enicl  propeniltiee.  Thua  for  manj  montht  gentleman  of  fbr- 
buUdloga in  the  „„j  .^^ education,  who  hHl  liied  Id  the enjojinent  of  Ibe Ion- 
cilr,    and    an-     uc^.odrrflncdpleaaureiofel-gtnttoclalllla.wciedaamed 

" ''  "■ to  1  nilKrable  eiialcDce.  embtlteted  bj  the  eoarH  bitulti  of  an 

IfnoranL  druDheo  Irlab  nuuler,  or  to  a  ipeedf  dealb  cuoacd 
by  inch  treatment,  the  wani  of  good  food,  and  fraih  air.  and 

tha  criminal  IndltTeience  (It  my  be  cmiHiirfit  Df  Larinf. 
fiproat,  and  LenDoa.  commliaarlet  of  priioneri  at  rahaua  tlmei. 


■weiedthepur 

Ibe  aummer  of  IMa     The  North 

•In  eight  hundred  priianen.  altar 

prlauuert.  aod  many  were  hanged  in  tba  gluoi 


floor  acrota  from  gallery  to  gallery.     For  iboDi  t*  ^  ^    ^ 

•oreral  hundred  prlaoneta  were  huddled  together  In  tbo  Mid-  ""'  "**""  •"y-'\  _  -■       ■_       ^-^^-^,-m — ^ 

die  Doleh  church  (tea  page  835),  when  they  were  remoTed,  Chh-tM.  •«r>l..p.  br  B«.mrf  Jnh.  l,.,-,-™..  n  n..  ai 

and  <l  waa  conierted  Into  a  rldtng-.cbool,  alter  Uklng  out  tha  '^.n;™'"ii    Ti  ^HTJ       b.'l™^'"""  L 

ftni    Tba ■  Brick  church." yet  eluding  In  Iba  triangle  be-  '  .Tb«™.'.mdl«i.«'a»,u.>.i.».«,-l..~-6™n, , 
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pmrnMofOiebiimiruldulBcMili  power  admliMendbj  fcw  •ran  left  tbentti  tDmnioU  wndiiibilii  Om  t«ier^-ia1a- 

■nllUnTy  dMpoliain  wmi  Ihe  ciua  of  then  •BlTorliig*,  thitln-  lea.    UBDdmli  hid  lift  Itadr  dricf  niconli  npoB  Ibewakad 

vu  profeMnUj  ■  lailoni  pinHot.  dund  to  luult  nuth  and  piitoiM  men  demDUshed.* 
« Ifi»T.  34,   common  hoooK;  by  pabUabtng  Ld  htt  pupa*  &]■«- 

ODCn  In  town,  D»D^  or  them  half  nnkad.     CoagraH,  djjwv  Tbr  lUflerlDgl  gf  AnHT^CAn  aptlrn  bl  Biitlifa  hnllp  vnv 

Inj  Iha  poor  wrckhei.  hu  •ml  tbsm  nolibFT  proTMoni  dot  gmlrr  cien  Oiui  thaw  tn  Ibe  pHnni  on  bind.    Wc  bin  il 

rlathlng,  nor  paid  ■Dcnrlon  m  ckclr  diitrwa.  or  tlut  of  tbslr  rudf  lUiided  to  tba  «<»•  of  IhoK  optued  u  aanuBaAnd 

hmlllei.    Their  ittuaUon  mull  hue  been  doublj  deplonble,  CharieMon  i  ire  will  now  note  hrlellr  the  eoDdldoa  of  lll^ 

iaJiirUulKaimltfBfiluktng-iKfictrt,    Kierj  poeribte  anen-  al  New  York. 

tioD  haa  been  ^tvl.  copaldennf  tbefr  great  DDmben  and  bee-  7>ia  priaon-ihApe  wen  tbtrDdad  for  Hamni  lalun  qa  1W 

F«aaF7ConAnemeEil,loallevl4tetbc4rdlitreeiarlatDg  from  guilt,  ocevi,  jet  tome  loldiert  were  coDtiued  in  tbem.     TAe  §nt 

tickneai.  and  poverty."  veeaela  lued  for  tlw  pnrpoaa  wen  tbe  tranquila  in  whidi  cai 

The  hem  alckoni  •[  the  reclltl  of  tbe  nlTerinti  or  LbMg  lie  end  aOxt  atnrea  vera  brDnght  bj  dw  BriUah  In  irn. 

patriotJ,  and  we  turn  Id  dli(ut  from  Ihe  vkew  wbkb  the  pen  Tbmte  imj  Id  GraTBaeod  B«j,  and  Itwrr  manj  of  tbe  prtaoeen 

of  ftiihfiil  hlilDiT  rereale.    Lei  ui  draw  bebre  II  (be  Till  of  ukm  In  (he  hHtte  wsr  BmiklTn  were  eonHnol  DBId  thn  Bril 

lor^tfulneH.  and,  while  cootemplalliig  the  craeMea  ud  woea  lab  took  puaacaalon  of  New  York,  when  Uht  were  reeDovedtu 

of  Ibat  batu-  ctf  the  peat,  llaten  to  the  tu^geitloiu  of  Cbrlatlab  prlBona  In  Die  cllj.  and  tbe  Iranaporta  were  ancbored  La  dw 

charily,  whicbobaerroa  thai  much  of  the  (eneril  nBeiini  waa  Uodaon  aad  EeatRlrera.    In  ITiBthe  hnlka  of  deeaflng  iblpi 

tbe  reinll  or  alera  neeeailty,  and  tbat  the  ciy  of  Indlrldoal  wem  nwoted  in  Iba  WaUabanI  or  WalUbachL  a  ahelttTed 

wTongi.  indicted  bj  Cannlngbam  and  bla  blrelluga.  did  not  btj  on  Ibe  Lmg  laland  afaoie,  where  the  preaent  Jfarj  Tud 

often  i««htheaanorihe  nwrehumatie  offlcsnof  the  Brillah  li.     'niere.  bo  lacceaaiai.  tbe  Wkiitf,  Geod  Hapt,  Scmrt^. 

army.  Prten  </  Wmla.  rataa-u*.  ifaUir,  Slrombcli,  and  half  •  doH. 

NeM  to  tbe  prOToai  prlaoo.  tbe  iii|ar-boi*»  In  LItieitj  SDeei  of  leaa  sole  were  maoTed.  and  coniaiaed  huodnd*  of  Amai 

wai  moat  noted  can  aenmen  caplDred  an  tbe  bigfa  aeaa.t     Tbe  laflerlBII  ol 

for  the  luOerinia  theae  capliTea  were  Inlenae.  and  at  the  fIo«  of  177?  Ihcj  Kl 

ofcapWie  palri.  Bro  to  two  of  tbem,  haping  to  •ncure  either  liberlj  or  dHIb 

Dia.      it    waa    a  Thaj  lell  it 


.   oripti™.E«rh 

In  ITSO.  Ihe  Jwaq,  odflnally  a  alityfonr  gnn  (Up  (M,  bc 

-«o.;    wa.     di- 

vided  Into   two 

l 

dooropoaed  np. 

oa  Liberty  Slreel.  and  from  aDothiT,  on  Ihe  aoulheail  aide,  a 

'^^^-,(-''                                   ^.^^^ 

troand  Ihe  whole  bulldiaq  waa  a  paaaage  a  few  feet  wide,  and 

•iiere.  day  and  night.  DriUih  and  Heaalan  aenllnela  palroled. 

The  whale  waa  lnc1oa<'d  hj  a  woodim  fenrv  nine  feet  In  height. 

Within  Ihii  gloomj  jail  the  healthy  and  tbe  rick,  white  and 

freah  air.    -  In  the  ioffoeallng  beat  of.ummer,-  uy,  Danlap, 

Th.  J«KiC«ioi.a»TP4 

-I  aaweicry  aperture  oflboae  alrong  wdii  filled  with  human 

the  Wailabout.  and  uaed  aa  a  priaau-ibip  till  Ibe  rioae  of  Ibr 

lleadi,  lace  aboTc  face,  ieeking  a  portloD  of  Ihe  eilernal  air." 

war,  when  abe  waa  lell  to  decay  on  the  .pot  where  her  rirtlm. 

At  length,  in  July,  ITH.  a  Jail  feiir  waa  created,  and  grrat 

Id  tbe  Uudaon.  toward  Paulo^j  Hook.    The  large  nunbcrroa 

otalanding  ten  minulei  at  Ihe  wlndowa.    Thejhad  no  teala.  bar  name  preeminent,  and  her  blatuij  a  lynonym  furpriio 

and  their  beda  oF  nraw  were  Ulled  with  reimin.    They  might  ahipe  during  the  war.    Her  crew  conililcd  of  a  captain,  tn 

■era  of  a  Britiah  aoldier  by  eellaUng  in  Ihe  Ung't  •ernlaa.  bat  guard  oftwclre  otd  Inralld  marinea.  and  about  thirty  anl&I 

I'erj  few  would  tbui  yield  their  principlet.    Tbay  eaeh  pre- — — — " 

redi  of  priaoncra,  who  anffered  terribly  from  cold  and  hunger  iKir*!.  ikmaib  aciir  pipw.  to  *■■■■  to  ftiat  t^b  r^qv  i*  «  Hni«Q<- 4 

during  Ihe  winter  ancceediug  Ibeir  capture  at  Fort  Waahln^  ^»  •iiprbmtf*  pfiw^  Jrw  v«  i,Ti>^   b**f«l  ctaiBvj  lb*  pr<M.  J 

lacriflce  to  Ihe  demon  of  dlKonl,  and  humanity  would  gledly  i^'J^.'ilTTwTNli^tlh^i'mi'^™  kil^'I^^J,^ 
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dnned  rroia  BUditi  vii  HeHbn  curp*  Ijlng  an  Long  I>1ud. 

the  RHuidenitkHi  of  Ibe  ntiject  In  the  whiler  of  IHn.  mpolDV 

Tl>«e  mre  Ox  Jillcn  of  tba  Arnsricu  captlTn,  ud  were  Aa 

■Udb  of  ■  Tudlfor  Ihe  rnnilni  wii  kid,  with  ImpoelDi  eere- 

llfiunt  nilani.    DTMnteTT,  iMill-poi,  iDd  prUoD  fcter  were 

■Iteiiduiu.  (h>:j  died  b,  Kon.  on  <ha  J<r^  ud  lb>  luxplu] 

IjD.    Jo«ph  D.  Fii,  Eh|.,  dFU.eied  u  eloiiiienl  iddnu  od 

the  otcMloe.    On  Iba  twintj^.lh  of  Kmy,  1808.  •  B™d  tuoer- 

o(  the  e.ptl».,  u>d  de.p.lr  wu  U,e  h.nd.m.ld  of  eoaugton. 

•1  proceHloD,  (omied  of  locictio  and  eilliBni  of  New  York  ind 

Ho  (jneinUlc  efforu  (gr  iheir  relief  wcm  m<ids,  ■nd.  beooH 

Brookljn.  mmbed  lo  Ihc  Onlihed  Iilill,  ind  there,  tn  the  pret- 

of (ha  contigloiii  chincter  of  Ibe  diieue«  no  penen  trer  tU- 

ence  of  It  lout  lirto«>  IhDUHnd  penou  Ih<rte«i  cufflni,  dlled 

eheerJBK  promln  there.    WheD  the  crrwiorprliuaen  were  Aiiieral  orilion  to  the  lui  rmwd.- while  leiiri  of  > jtnpntb; 

8S0)>'henDnib«ofc>l;ltTeilDeoBllBemenirearflilljllKreued.  DTer   the   •■nit.   u    Ml 

lucl  ConEreu  hid  do  adeqatte  Eqnlnlenli  M  exrhanga.    Pol-  aDle-ehunbor.  Intended 

leT>  *!■'•;•  tieulleei.  forbade  the  eiehinge  of  hetlthj  BrliUh  *                            lo  be  temporary.     In 

priaoDcrt  for  emactaied  AnHricaDi.andmDnlfa  alter  month  ths  front  at  It  wu  ptacHl 

biplsH  nptl'ea  loSered,  aod  then  died.  a  wooden  ten  ca.  with 

Tlie  name  ud  character  of  each  prlioner  were  regluered  Ihlrlivn  poau,  and  upon 

bold.  freqoenllT  with  a  thouHBd  othen.a  large  portion  of  thi-n  UienamMoftbeorigln- 

eoTared  with  Rlth;  raga.  ollcn  •wamliig  with  >ET7nin.    Id  ■!  thirteen  (tilea.    The 

Dkaaaea  of  eli  thej  received  their  dallj  food  eTBrj  morning,  anhM:faaraberycl(lB39) 

damaged  pcaa.  condemned  beef  and  pork,  lour  Dour  and  raea],  the  poata  are  jot  theTv. 

randd  batter,  aometlinee  a  llllle  flithy  anet,  but  never  anj  veg.  but  the  original  dealgn 

Mibl«.    Tbelrmeatwaibolledlnalargecopperketlle.   Thota  -     haa neter  been  accon). 

who  bad  a  llllle  inaney,  and  managed  to  a'oid  roUier  J  bj  the  pHihed.       ForlrfoBr 

Brtliah  nnderllnga,  tameUmea  purcbaaed  bread,  mgar.  and  jeara  hata  elapted.  lod 

other  nlcetle*,  which  an  old  woman  nied  to  bring  alongiUle  Thi  ANTi.CHA]i»ji.t             yet  no  enduring  mono. 

Dp  their  bedding  to  be  ■ired.and,  after  waahlng  the  deck*,  thcj  the  memory  of  thoaa  martjrf  for  freedom.    Effort*  toward 

vare  allowed  to  remain  above  till  innlet,  when  they  were  or.  Ihnt  end  are  now  Id  pTOgretL     Aeommlltee  baa  been  appoint. 

dered  below  with  Imprecationi,  and  the  aavage  cry,  "  Down,  ed  In  Brooklyn,  and  It  li  to  be  hoped  that  a  worthy  memorial 

rebelt.  down  r    Ilie  halchei  wera  then  cloaed.  and  In  lerrlcd  will  be  ipecdjiy  reared  upon  the  ipot 

ranki  they  laid  down  to  aleep.  if  poailble.  In  tbe  pDtrld  air  and  „ 

nUhig  hex,  amid  the  tlghi  of  the  acutely  dluretied  and  die  *- 

CToan*  of  the  dying.    Earb  morning  tbe  harab  order  came  be-  BOABD  or  Wjim  *iid  Omdhuicic, 

low.  "  JtlMi,  lam  t>w  roar  ibsd;"     Tbe  dead  were  (elected  ON  the  IwclfUi  of  June,  1T78,  Congml  reaolved  that  a  com- 

from  Ibe  bring,  each  aawed  in  hli  blanket.  If  he  bad  one,  and  mlltea  of  An  ibDuld  be  appointed  "  by  the  name  of  tbe  Board 

thua  conveyed  In  a  boat  id  the  •bom  by  bU  companloiu  noder  of  War  and  Ordnance;"  to  have  a  aecreurr  and  one  or  more 

a  |aard,  ud  baailly  bnriod.  clerka.    On  the  followlDg  day,  John  Adama.  Roger  Sherman, 

No .t^u amiHui ■.'•r iu.ri..i).« lul.  were  elected  commUilonen,  and  Richard  Febin.  aecretary. 

J  it  eteipe  were  made,  ud  mlailont:  an  eiact  aeconnt  of  all  arllllcry  and  military  ■loria; 

ly  cluier.  until  the  name  of  u  account  of  Ihe  iroopa  In  tbe  reapeetlTe  eolonlei ;  to  forward 

r  lynonym,    Varloui  minute  all  dUpatchct  for  Congrna  u>  the  colonlea  and  the  amilea ;  to 

priaoneri  bate  been  publlab-  (uperlolend  Ibe  railing,  Attlng  out,  and  dlipatching  all  land 

other  Intereiting  matter  con-  fbrcea,  under  Ihe  general  direction  of  Congma;  tohavecbarfr 

ihipa  at  New  Vork.  may  be  of  all  prlKinen  of  war,  and  to  keep  correct  coplet.  In  booki 

larjr  iHcidtHU,  IL,  an-asO  in.  of  all  the  cormpoDdence  and  diapatrbei  of  the  Board.    Tbe 

cluiive.  aecreuiy  and  clerka  were  required  lolake  an  oath  of  wcreey 

So  tballowwere  Ibe  grrnvri  of  tbe  dead  on  the  ihorea  of  Ihn  before  entering  upon  their  duUea.    Tbe  aalaryof  the  aecretary 

Wallabout.  that  while  tbe  iblpa  were  yet  aendlng  forth  their  wa>  died  at  Ihe  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollar*  ayeac^  of  the 

vietbna.  Ihe  acHon  of  the  waTea  and  the  drlfUng  of  the  looH  clerk*,  two  hundred  and  ility  ili  dollara  and  Illty-ilx  centa. 

Year  after  year  tbil  revglting  cabiblUon  might  be  icen.  and  yet  of  which  Ihe  engraving  nn  the  neil  page  i>  an  eiacl  copy.  Ad- 
no  alepi  were  taken  to  preaerve  tbe  remidni  of  the  martyred  dllloni  were  m<de  In  Ihe  number  of  the  commMoncrt,  and 
•  r>k  ID.    patriot*,  nntll  IHU,'  when  Suiuel  L.  Uitchill  pre-  then  were  fniqnent  chingei  In  the  admlnlairaiion  of  Ita  iSaln. 

muy  aoclety  of  New  York.  tollclDng  i  Iamb  for  the  Afanyi,  aulhorlied  In  February,  ITTS.     Tbcae  were  to  coo'lal  of  the 

*nila  pelltioD  cauaed  propoallioni  for  the  erection  of  a  great  commanding  oAccra  of  anHlory  in  any  dlvlflon  of  the  grand 

to  be  reared  In  memory  of  varloui  revolutionary  wonhlea,  who  were  to  have  the  general  aupcrvleion  of  tbeordaubcedr- 

TlM  V"J"  of  '^  petitioner*  waa  not  granled.  and  no  further     . -- — ^ 

lagialltlve  acUon  wa*  had-     The  Tammany  Society  reaumed  .  ^n,  Dunbrr  el  Antniia  p..i.n>n  b.nrd  u  Uw  W-ttibngl  ii  >i,i 


BaTaralUmra  au 

■reMft 

tha«i  drew  tbe 

"Hell- for  the  Jo 

account*  of  the  1 

fferlr 

ed.  the  nbatuce 

Ibnod  In  Onderd 
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t  of  the  eump  and  hid.  noder  Uui  n>iDn»iidsr.|ii<hler     tn  at  9^>tT  Id  ITTS^  beU  Aa  oil 

Burit  mi  orgnlied  in  NoTnnbrr,  ITT,  eoiulMlnf     CanUneDU 
punDiH  not  memben  sf  ConfnH,  u  lU  Id  the  pluca     tb*  llrM  lo  •Ign  Ihe  Di 
•rquMiUT  Ailed  lb 


Bda  ths  Fedenl  ConillniikHi,  be  look  ui  •cirt  pan  ta  Ike 
•ffimiillie.  He  hu  elected  Int  pnatdenL  end  tbes  (oienur 
of  Neo  Huupihln.    Iladi«lUiTl»i,lT»,iDlbaiixlj4tia 


wilt  Appointed  t  Jud^  of  tbe  Superior  C 
•hire.    He  died  od  the  lweiilj.^{blb  of 


.»died  (or,  »d 

phj-ldui.  ai  In 

ppo 

Died  •urgeoD  lo  U 

■(■hiH  Loliibuig 

beldroTileouBti» 

e  of  Ihe  peice  nd 

colonel  D 

lie  lor  Ne«  Huup 

■nd  durini  thit  ;h 

m.d.  chief  JMliee 

Ihi-  bench  Df  Ihe 

npeiior  C 

.Durt.     He  died  DD 

fouRh  of  luBB,  1803,  while  on  ■ 

t1^[  to  hi!  friende 

Hauichd 

rm. 

■u  wu  bora  hi  B0.I0D.  Hu 

Df  September,  in^     He  wu  educiled  for  dv 

H 

r..rdCo]lege,bDl 

prefciTiD 

poUllce  lo  Ibeole. 

4tt^  <^ye^^^if  ■"'^  •I"""*  •  )""-     """"t  ■dToeitee  tor  IndepeDdec 


^DtnIlTa  of  hll  Dtliie  iBlE,  he  ne  one  o(  Ilk 

'  ^peDdetjeo.    After  he  left  Goacreei 

rtpeciallj  hi  fniotlig  tbi 


I.IdcoIu  bold  Ibe  ofleo  until  the  eloH  of  the  wur. 

lhe,geofclBb.j-oneje.r., 

VI. 

StOMlU  or  TH«  DudilATIon  OF  rNDtUKDMOl. 

It  ii .  (ut  worthj  oftpeclal  reeord,  ud  ODe  which  oiighl  to 

eiclta  the  honnt  pride  el  enrr  Aowrlcui,  thai  Bot  od*  of  ihil 

»ob1e  bukd  who  pledged  life,  rbrtuiie,  eiid  honor  lo  Ihe  .op- 

Boilon.      He  waa 

brougbl      pcoinl.    ■, 

poridoD  before  Iho  world,  or  dimmed,  bj  word  or  deed,  that 

nenlljr   iDto   polil- 

leal  lile  bf  hll  de.    \ 

Ibc  followloB  brlel  ■ketcbet  of  their  public  emreor  Ihli  fact  ia 

fenae  of  Captain    - 

itlunrited.    Coueet  pDrtndu  of  fonr  nine  ofiheHrtr  ill  ri(n- 

Preaton  after  the    1 

-  Bonon      Uaaia- 

tbli  work,    Tbo  ponp  In  Ihe  conler  o(  the  plute  tcpreienta 

he  waa  elected  a        aduii'i  Rihdehce  a  aciNcr. 

Trumbull  in  bla  eelcbnled  picture  of  the  etenL    1  hare  ar- 

luembar   of    tbe 

ranged  the  tkPlehei  In  Ibe  order  of  atatea  aa  the  J  appear  In  Iba 

JoDrnala  of  CoDgreaa, 

CongreM  Id  I7?t,  where  be  waa  atwaya  a  leadiag  aplrtt     He 

wa.  Kol  DD  nilaaioni  lo  Eiiglaod  and  UoU.nd.  and  od  hla  t* 

Jf\Qk  Bmnletl  waa  bom  al  Ameabnrr.  Maaiaehuaetla.  in  No-  aaatiied  Id  uegodatlDf  peaoe  wltb  Greal  Brltalo.  aod  waa  our 

•ember,  IT39.    Be  aradled  the  adence  of  DiedlclDe.  and  codi-  flrat  inlDliter  to  London.    He  ww  electsd  ikepnaidml  af 

menced  the  pnctice  of  a  phraician  at  Kiogilon.  In  New  Hamp-  the  United  ?utei  In  1799,  and  preiideDI  Id  173T.    He  renred  to 

ihlre.    There  he  aoonbecwneapoimcihD.  waa  elected  araem-  QuIdc;  Id  IWl,  and  eDgaged  hulllule  In  public  llfc  afterwaid. 

Iier  of  the  Colonial  Leglalalure,  and  waa  alataji  found  1b  oppo-  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  Julf,  IBSG,  il  Iba  age  of  nlDe<T«e 

■Won  to  meaaurea  of  oppreailOD,  nrnnlndOil  of  tbe  flalteiiee  jttn. 

and  hribea  of  Ibe  chief  magiatraB.    He  waa  one  of  a  Commit-  Jska  Hancatk  waa  bom  at  Qidncy,  HaaaHkueUa,  En  I73T. 
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Uv  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754,  and  entered  into  mer- 
vanlile  life  with  hia  uncle,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boaton,  who 
was  childleaa,  and  adoptod  him  aa  a  aon.  He  waa  aucceaaively 
elected  a  aelectman  of  Boaton  and  a  member  of  the  Genera] 
Court.  He  became  very  popular,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Provincial  Congreaa  of  hia  atate,  he  waa  elected  ita  preaident 
In  1775  be  waa  made  preaident  of  the  Continental  Congreaa, 
and  in  that  capacity  placed  hia  bold  algnature  first  to  the  great 
Ptdarmtion.  Dl  health  compelled  him  to  leave  Congreaa,  but 
not  the  dutiea  of  public  life.  He  aiaiated  in  forming  a  Conati- 
tulion  for  hia  native  atate.  and  aerved  aa  governor  under  it  from 
1780  till  1793.  widi  the  exception  of  one  year.  He  died  of  the 
gout  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1793,  in  the  flfty-flfth  year  of  hie 
age.    Hia  reddence  ia  delineated  oi^  page  S07,  volume  L 

RobtH  TVaal  P^hu  waa  a  native  of  Masaachuaetta,  bom  in 
1731.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  atndied  theology,  and 
waa  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  on  the  frontier,  In  1756.  He  after* 
ward  turMd  hia  attention  to  the  atudy  of  the  law,  and  became 
a  good  practitioner.  He  waa  brought  into  public  life  by  acting 
for  the  attorney  general  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Preaton,  which 
caae  he  managed  with  great  ability.  He  waa  a  delegate  from 
Maaaachuaetta  in  the  Continental  Congreaa  of  1774,  and  waa 
there  again  in  177&  Under  the  Bfaaaachuaetts  Couatitution, 
adopted  in  1780,  he  waa  appointed  attorney  general.  He  held 
that  office  until  1796,  when  he  waa  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  atate.  He  reaigned  in  1804,  and  waa  ap< 
pointed  one  of  the  atate  counselors.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  on  ttie  eleventh  of  Hay, 
1814,  in  the  eigh^-third  year  of  hia  age. 

£ltri4f  Oerrf  waa  bom  in  Marblehead,  Maaaachuaetta  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
Utge  in  1768,  and  prepared  for  commercial  life.  He  waa  elec^ 
ed  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  In  1773,  waa  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congreaa  in  1774,  and  was  soon  alV 
vrwani  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreaa.  He  held 
H  front  rank  in  that  body  on  commercial  and  naval  subjects, 
und  waa  a  very  uaeful  comnxittee-man.  He  waa  opposed  to  the 
Kederal  Constitution,  but  yielded  his  opinion  when  it  became 
ibe  organic  law  of  the  republic.  He  wna  appointed  an  envoy 
to  Franoe  in  1797,  and  waa  popular  there.  He  waa  elected 
governor  of  Masaachuaetts  on  hia  return,  afterward  waa  made 
vice-president  of  the  United  Statea,  and  died  in  Washington 
City,  while  holding  that  office,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Novem- 
ber, 1814. 

Rhodk  Islanxk 

Su^im  HapUmB  waa  bom  at  Scituate  (then  a  part  of  Provi- 
denee).  Rhode  laland,  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1707.  He  waa 
a  self  taught  nun.  He  waa  a  member  and  speaker  of  tho 
Rhode  Island  Aaaembly,  and  in  1754  was  a  member  of  a  con- 
vention of  delegatea  from  the  aeveral  coloniea  held  at  Albany. 
He  wrote  and  acted  againat  the  uQJuat  measurea  of  the  mother 
country,  long  before  the  Revolution.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
Unt  Continental  Congreaa  in  1774,  and  was  alao  a  member  in 
1776.  He  left  that  body  in  1778,  and  waa  aubaequently  a  roem- 
tier  of  the  Legialature  of  his  native  state,  where  he  wna  highly 
esteemed.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1785,  in  the  sev- 
eoty-eighth  year  of  hia  age.  Hia  monument  ia  delineated  on 
page  56  of  this  volume. 

WiUiam  EUtrf  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
twenty«aecond  of  December,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1747,  where  he  commenced  the  study  and  practice 
of  Uw  in  his  native  town.  He  was  an  early  opponent  of  Brit- 
lah  miamle,  and  having  the  confidence  of  hia  feUow-citiaena, 
he  waa  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776w 
He  suffered  much  from  the  enemy  during  the  war.  He  con* 
tinned  a  member  of  Congreaa  until  1765,  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  made  first  collector  of  the  port  of  Newport,  under  the 
proflsions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death  on  the  fifteenth  of  Febraary.  1890,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  hia  age. 

ComcxcTicuT. 
Jlo^cr  Shtrmmi  was  bom  at  Newtown,  near  Boaton,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1781.  He  waa  bred  a  shoemaker,  and  fol- 
lowed that  busineaa  untO  his  twenty-aecond  year,  when  he 
opened  a  small  atore  and  atndied  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1754,  and  was  soon  afterward  elected  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Legialature.    A  few  years  afterward,  he  waa 


appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Plena,  and  waa  soon  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He  war 
elected  a  member  of  the  ContinenUl  Congreaa  in  1775,  when* 
his  services  were  of  great  utility.  He  waa  one  of  the  commit 
tee  appobited  to  draft  the  DocUration  «>f  Independence,  and  he 
cheerfully  signed  that  instrament  He  continued  a  member 
of  Congress  until  1789.  He  died  on  thv  twenty-fifUi  of  July. 
1793,  in  the  seventy-seeoud  year  of  hia  age. 

Samiul  Hmntin^toH  was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  on 
the  aecond  of  July,  1738.  He  received  only  %  conunon  achoo' 
education,  but,  choosing  the  law  for  a  profbaaion,  he  became  so 
proficientthat  he  waa  appointed  king's  attorney.  He  waa  aoon 
raiaed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  In  1775  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreaa,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body  in  1779.  He  aerved  several  yeara  in 
Congress,  at  ditterent  timea,  and  waa  always  active  in  public 
life  In  hia  native  stats.  He  waa  appointed  chief  Justice  of  Con- 
necticut, elected  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1786  be  succeeded 
Governor  Griawold  aa  chief  magiatrate.  He  died  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1796,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  resi- 
dence and  tomb  are  delineated  on  pagea  38, 39  of  this  volume. 

fViUum  WiUiamM  was  bom  in  Connecticut  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1731,  and  grwluated  at  Harvard  College  in  175L  He 
atndied  theology,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  field  of  Mars.  He 
waa  the  aid  of  hia  brother,  who,  with  Hendrick,  was  killed  near 
Lake  George  in  1755.  After  his  return,  he  was  chosen  clerk 
of  his  town,  which  office  he  held  almoat  fifty  years.  He  waa  h 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Legialature  for  forty-five  years. 
Ue  waa  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and 
was  a  warm  advocate  of  independence.  He  died  on  the  twen 
tieth  of  August.  1811,  in  the  eighty  first  year  of  his  age.  His 
reaidenoe  is  delineated  on  page  35  of  thia  volume. 

O/f'acr  WoUoti  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1726.  He  grad 
ualed  at  Yale  College  in  1747.  In  1774  be  waa  elected  a  mem 
her  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  ofiice  he  held  until  17d> 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  Contineutal  Congreaa  in  1776,  and 
was  an  active  officer  throughout  the  Revolution.  He  waa  a 
member  of  Congreaa  until  1786,  and  was  either  in  that  body  or 
in  the  field  tlie  whole  time.  Ue  waa  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
emor  of  his  state  in  1786,  which  office  ho  held  until  elecUtl 
governor,  ten  yeara  afterward.  He  died  on  the  firat  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 

New  YoEX. 

WUluim  Fhyd  was  bom  on  Lcmg  laland  on  the  seventeenth 
of  December.  1 734.  Ue  was  an  early  patriot,  and  being  opulent 
and  popular,  he  waa  chosen  to  represent  that  section  of  Vev» 
York  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  During  die  entire 
war  he  was  engaged  in  public  life,  and  suttered  much  loss  ol 
property  at  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  moved  to  the  banki 
of  the  Mohawk  after  the  war,  and  there  engaged  in  the  deUgbt 
ftil  pursuit  of  agriculture.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  Attgu»t. 
1821.  in  the  eighty-aeventh  year  of  his  age. 

Philip  lAvingaton  was  bom  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1716.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1737,  and 
then  entered  into  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  eminently  successful  He 
was  an  alderman,  and  in  1754  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Convention 
at  Albany.  He  was  a  delegate  \n 
Congress  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  his 
state,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  waa  also  again  elected  a 
member  of  Congreaa.  but  death  soon 
deprived  his  country  of  his  services. 
He  died,  while  attending  Congress,  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1778. 
In  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 


LivivcosTojir's  Monu- 
murr  at  Yobk  * 


*  Tkia  Dtomimeot  in  at  Tork,  PcnMyKranm  (•««  tmu^  frnga  334),  aod  bmr* 
die  Ibilnwinf  intrriptioa:  **  Sarrvd  to  tha  nriDonr  oT  tb*  Hmtormhta  FkU*p 
Ltrlmfium,  who  dimi  Juiw  IS,  ITTS,  ftd  rarty-Uii««  jvan,  while  attend 
itiK  tlia  CnofTM*  of  tba  United  Statn  at  T<^,  PannajHania,  aa  ■  ilaWfair 
frnm  Ui*  Stat*  nC  If r«r  Torh.    Kminaatljr  diatiafniabcd  fnr  hia  laiaaM  and  f«r 
titndr.  lie  d««er«adlv  a«K»v*<«  Uie  -naiilanf  of  hia  cnonuy,  ami  tiM  hi*« 
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Fnnet*  Lewu  wu  bom  ia  8<mth  Wdet  io  17]  3.    He  wm  at  twentgrnme  commenoed  batineai  for  hfantelf.    RentftrikiUe 

partly  educated  in  Scotland,  and  waa  then  lent  to  Weatminater.  for  energy,  aevtenaaa,  and  strict  Integrity,  he  waa  rery  socoeM- 

He  entered  a  mercantile  boute  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of  fnl,  and  poateaaed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  commanity. 

twen^-one  years  came  to  America,  and  commenced  buaiaeai  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congresa  in  177C, 

in  New  York.    He  waa  an  agent  here  of  British  ntierchanta  in  and  throo^out  the  war  waa  considered  the  ablett  financier  ia 

1756,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  and  aent  to  France.    He  re*  tbeconntry.    For  a  long  time  his  indiTidoal  credit  waa  soperior 

turned  to  America,  and  became  an  actire  politician.    He  waa  to  that  of  Coagreaa*  itaelf.    He  leat  an  immense  fortune,  and 

elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congraas  in  1775,  and  died  in  eomparatlTe  poverty  on  the  third  of  May,  180C^  in  the 

lerved  there  for  aereral  years.    He  owned  property  on  Long  sOTenty-tfaird  year  of  his  age. 

ialand.  which  the  British  destroyed.    He  died  on  the  thirtiedi  Bemjmmin  Rush  was  bom  near  Philadelphia  on  die  twenty* 

of  December,  1808t  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  fourth  of  December,  1743,  OJS.     He  gradoaled  at  Piiueelua 

Levis  Morri§  was  born  in  New  York  in  1796.    He  graduated  C<rilege  in  1760.  commenced  the  atudy  of  medicine  the  next 

at  Yale  College  in  1746,  and  then  retired  to  the  farm  of  hia  year,  and  in  1766  went  to  Edinburgh,  wbefe.  two  yeen  afttr- 

fadier,  in  Lower  West  Chester,  near  Harlem.    He  took  sidea  ward,  he  raceired  the  degree  of  M.D.    He  returned  to  Phila- 

with  the  patriots  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  sent  to  the  delphla  in  1769,  where  be  was  elected  profeasor  of  chemistry 

Cootloental  Congresa  as  a  delegate  in  1775b    He  was  a  member  in  the  College  of  PeansylTania.    He  waa  elected  •  member  of 

in  1776,  and  continued  In  office  until  1777,  when  he  was  sn»>  the  Contioental  Congraaa  in  1776,  and  from  dint  period  untU 

ceeded  by  bis  brother,  Ooureraeur  Morris.    He  suflTered  much  hia  death  he  took  an  actire  part  ki  publie  affairs,  polities,  sd- 

In  loss  of  property  during  the  war.    He  died  in  January,  1796,  enee,  and  general  literature.    He  stands  in  the  hl^test  rank  of 

in  the  seventy*second  year  of  his  age.  American  physicians  and  philosophera.    Dr.  Rash  died  on  tbe 

nineteenth  of  April,  1813,  in  the  soTentieth  year  of  his  age. 

New  JxaaST.  Benjamin  FrankUm  was  bore  in  Boston,  Maasachoaetta,  oo 

Richard  Stockton  was  bora  near  Princeton,  on  the  flrat  ot  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1706.    He  learned  the  boafaieas  of 

October,  1730.     He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1746^  printing  with  his  brother,  and  while  yet  a  lad  wrote  many  e>- 

stodied  law  with  Darid  Ogden,  and  roae  rapidly  to  eminenee.  oellent  articles  for  publication.    He  left  his  brother  at  the  age 

He  visited  Great  Britein  in  1767,  where  he  became  acquainted  of  aeventeen  years,  went  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to 

with  many  distinguished  men.    He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  Philadelphia,  in  search  of  employment   He  settled  in  the  latter 

in  1776  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreaa.  city,  became  acquainted  with  men  of  learning  and  adence.  aiui 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  returebsg  from  an  oflkial  finally  went  to  London,  where  he  worked  at  hia  trade  fur 

visit  to  the  Northern  army,  ho  waa  made  prisoner,  and  waa  some  time.    He  returned  to  PhiUkdelphia  in  173%  and  pursued 


treated  with  much  cniehy.    His  constitution  became  shattered    the  profession  of  printer  for  msny  years  with  great  succesa. 
before  his  release,  and.  sinking  gradually,  he  died  on  tiie  twen-    He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  AasemUy  in  1736. 


fy-eighUi  of  Febmsry.  1781,  In  tiie  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.     and  the  nert  year,  postmaster.    He  commfueed  a  popular 
His  residence  is  delineated  on  page  942  of  thia  volume.  magaslne  in  1741.    He  waa  very  active  in  pubUc  affairs,  and 


John  Whherapoon  was  a  native  of  Scotiand,  and  was  bom  on    waa  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  several  of  the  colooiea.    He 
die  fifth  of  February,  1733.    He  was  educated  at  Edhiburgfa,    returned  to  America  in  1775,  and  waa  immediately  eteded  a 


studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Scoteh  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congreaa.    He  was  appointed  com- 

Church.    He  came  to  America,  by  invitetion,  in  1768,  and  waa  missloner  to  the  court  of  France  in  1776,  where  he  remained 

inaugurated  president  of  Princeton  College,  where  he  became  iBveral  yeara  in  efficient  service.    He  was  the  first  mmlster  to 

very  popular.    He  was  a  warm  patriot  and  espoused  tiie  cause  «hat  court,  and  assisted  In  negotiations  for  peace  with  Great 

of  freedom  wWi  great  energy.    He  was  a  delegate  to  ti»e  Con.  Britain.    He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1785.  when  he  was 

tincDtal  Congress  in  1776,  and  witii  pen  and  speech  he  ably  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  in  offioe  «»r 

advocated  American  independence  throughout  tiie  war.    He  three  yeara.    He  died  on  tiie  seventeentii  of  April,  1790,  in  tfa«r 

continued  in  Congress  several  years.    His  death  occurred  on  eighty  fourth  year  of  hik  age.    On  his  death,  Congreaa  ordered 

tiic  fifteenfli  of  November.  1794,  at  tt»e  age  of  seventy-two  years.  •  general  pubUc  mourning  Uiroughout  tiie  United  Stetea. 

Frmiei»  Hophinson  was  bora  in  Pennsylvania  in  1737.    He  J«A»  Morton  was  bora  in  Delaware,  of  Swedish  parents,  in 

became  distinguished  In  die  profession  of  the  law.  snd  was  al-  1734.    He  took  an  active  part  hi  poUtical  affaire,  and  in  1765 

ways  noted  for  his  wit    He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  «  Stamp  Acl 

and  wrote  aeverri  pampUete  on  poUtical  subjecte.    He  was  a  Congress,-  which  aasembled  in  New  York.    He  filled  varkius 

delegate  from  New  Jersey  (his  residence  being  at  Bordcntown),  c*vU  ofllcea  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1774  waa  elected  a  BBem- 

hi  tiie  Continental  Congress  In  1776,  and  in  1780  he  was  elec^  her  of  tiie  Continental  Congreaa.    He  remauied  a  member  ftjr 

ed  judge  of  admiralty  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1790  ■*»««*  ^^^  y«»*    He  waa  one  of  tiie  committee  which  rr- 

he  was  appointed  district  judge  in  the  same  state.    He  died  Port«d  tiie  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  died  anon  after  timt 

in  May,  1791,  fai  tiie  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.    For  his  poem  "Port  was  presented  to  Congress,  ia  tiie  fifty  tiiird  year  of  fats 

called  The  Battle  qf  the  Ke/fe.  see  page  310  of  this  volume.  ^t^- 

John  Hart  was  bora  hi  New  Jeraey,  at  what  precise  time  is  0«^^«  Clf^*^  ^•^  »w™  h»  PhOadelphla  hi  1739.  Being  left 
■ot  recorded.  He  was  a  roan  of  strong  nrfnd  and  decided  prin-  ■»  orphan,  he  was  reared  by  a  paternal  unde,  who  gave  him 
ciples.  He  was  an  agriculturist  by  profession,  and  was  called  •  good  education.  He  entered  bis  uncle's  oonntinf.room  to 
from  his  plow  to  s  seat  hi  tiie  Continental  Congress  hi  1774,  prepare  for  the  mereantilc  profession,  but  general  science  and 
He  remained  tiiere  untU  after  he  had  affixed  his  name  to  the  Mteratare  had  more  charms  for  him.  He  was  a  decided  pa- 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  an  active  patriot  dur^  triot,  and  hi  1776  was  elected  to  tiie  Continental  Congress.  He 
ing  tiie  war.  and  suffered  much  at  tiie  hands  of  tiie  Loyalists,  wrved  several  yean  In  tiiat  body,  and  in  1781  was  a  member 
Broken  m  constitution.  Mr.  Hart  died  in  1780.  and  was  buried  of  tiie  Legislatare  of  his  native  state.  He  was  a  revenue  offi- 
at  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  ^^^  *'  ^®  ^"^  ^  ^^  **  ^^^^7  Insurrection'*  in  Pennsylvania, 

Abraham  Clark  was  bora  at  EHiabetiitown,  New  Jersey,  on  ^^^  *««  did  efilcient  aervice  in  quieting  the  rebellSon.    Hb 

tiie  fifteentii  of  Febroary.  1726.    He  was  a  self-taught,  strong-  hist  public  duty  was  a  mission  to  tiie  Cherokeea  in  1796.    He 

minded,  energetic  man,  able  and  vriUing  to  perform  a  variety  ^^^  °"  *®  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1813,  fai  tin  eeventy- 

of  service.    He  became  very  popular,  and  hi  1776  he  waa  elec^  fonrth  year  of  hia  age. 

ed  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.    He  was  active  in  •^"■"  *»'**  ^^  *»ora  hi  Ireland,  but  would  never  give  tiie 

tiie  public  affaire  of  his  state  until  his  death,  which  occurred  ^'^  *>*"  ^*«  W'*-    ^e  waa  educated  by  Dr.  Allison  of  PWhi- 

suddenly  m  tiie  montii  of  June,  1794,  at  tiie  age  of  sixty-eight  d«*P*>*«.  «»«*  «liidied  law.    He  commenced  prafeaaional  life  on 

„^^^  the  Irontiera  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  great  infiueaee. 

In  1776,  he  was  elected  to  tiie  Continental  Congress,  where  be 

PSNNSYI.VAKIA.  remained  several  years.    He  resumed  hia  profession  in  1761. 

Robert  MorrU  was  bora  in  England  In  January,  1733,  came  **"  reltaqulshed  practice  hi  1800,  after  a  prafeaaional  career  of 

to  tills  country  while  yet  a  chUd,  and  was  educated  in  Phila-  ■**°"^  '^^^  ^^^    He  dhsd  to  1806,  at  tiie  auppoeed  age  of 

delphia.    He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  merchant  and  otgnly*"**  yeara. 

*^ George  Ta^or  was  bore  to  Ireland  in  1716.    He  came  to 

and  vmeratMm  ofhi*  frieDdt  and  chiidwn.   Thit  romrammt  it  crvtcd  bjr  km  America  when  a  young  matt,  with  no  fortune  but  good  health 

«niod<ofi,  stpphm  Van  ii»ni<Miacr."  and  industry.    He  performed  menial  labor  for  some  time,  ami 
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tbea  became  a  clerk  io  a  large  Iroa  eatabllabment    Many  jean  ward,  wat  appoloted  ebief  jualke  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  that 

afterward,  he  married  his  employer's  widow,  and  became  poa-  district    He  waa  aooo  afterward  app<rinted  chief  Justice  of  the 

seased  of  considerable  property.    He  was  a  member  of  the  state.    Id  1796  be  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Sapromo 

PennsylTanla  Legislature  before  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  Court  of  the  United  Stetea,  which  offlce  be  filled  for  fifteen 

Being  an  ardent  Whig,  he  waa  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Conti-  years.    He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1811,  in  the  seven- 

nental  Congress  in  1776.    Although  he  was  not  present  to  vote  tieth  year  of  his  age. 

on  the  resolution  fbr  independence,  he  gladly  aiBxed  his  name  Tkoma*  8ton§  was  horn  In  Maryland  in  1740.    He  waa  a  Uw- 

to  the  Declaration.    He  retired  from  Congress  the  following  yer  by  profession,  and  an  early  patriot    In  1774  be  was  elect* 

year,  and  moved  to  the  State  of  Dehiware,  where  he  died  on  ed  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  waa  again 

the  twenty-third  of  February,  17B1.  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  chosen  the  fbllowfog  year.    He  remained  a  member  of  that 

his  age.  body  until  eariy  in  1778,  haTing,  in  the  mean  while,  signed  the 

Jamt9  Wilson  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1742.    He  was  thoT'  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  assisted  In  the  formation  of 

ovehly  edvcated  In  Kdfaiburgh,  emigrated  to  America  hi  1766,  the  Articles  of  Confederation.    He  was  active  in  his  own  aUte 

and  became  a  mtor  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  where  he  stud-  until  1783.  when  be  was  agafai  elected  to  Congress.    He  was 

led  law.    He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  in  1774  present  when  Washington  resigned  his  eommisrion.  and  in 

waa  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Pennsyl-  1784  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  pre  umpar*.    He  died 

▼ania.    He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  at  his  residence,  at  Port  Tobacco,  cm  the  fifth  of  October,  1787, 

where  he  continued  fbr  several' years.    He  waa  appointed  an  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  hia  age. 

aasistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  William  Pace  was  bom  in  Hanford,  Maryland,  on  the  thirty- 

1789.  and  h«*ld  that  office  until  his  deadi,  which  occurred  on  first  of  October,  1740.    He  waa  well  educated  by  Dr.  Allison  hi 

the  twenty  eighth  of  August,  1796,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  the  Philadelphia  College,  and  then  studied  law  at  Annapolis, 

age.  He  soon  became  oonsplcnoas,  and  In  1771  waa  elected  a  mem- 

Gtorg*  Ro$$  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1730,  and  her  of  the  Stnte  Legislature.    He  waa  a  member  of  the  Con- 

at  the  age  of  twenty- one  years  began  the  practice  of  law  In  tlnental  Congress  In  1774,  was  re-elected  in  1779,  and  remained 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl-  In  that  body  until  1776,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  Juatice  of 

vania  Assembly  In  1768.    In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  of  Maryland.    In  1782  be  was  choaen  governor  of  the 

the  Continental  Congress,  advocated  the  Declaration  of  Inda-  state,  and  waa  very  popular.    He  was  appointed  diatrict  Judge 

pendence,  and  signed  bis  name  to  the  Important  document  fbr  the  State  of  Maryland  in  17R9.  which  offlce  he  held  until  his 

He  was  very  active  in  public  life  until  1789,  when  death  term-  death,  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtieth 

inated  hia  labors  in  July  of  that  year,  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  hia  year  of  his  age. 

age.  Outrlet  Carroll  was  bom  at  Annapolla,  Maryland,  on  the 

twentieth  of  September,  1737.     His  fatiier  being  a  Roman 

Dklawabb.  Catholic,  ho  waa  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.    He  returned 

Cauar  Hodnt^  was  bora  at  Dover.  Delaware,  In  1730.    He  to  Maryland  in  1765,  a  finished  scholar  and  gentleman.    He 

was  an  active  politician  as  early  as  1763.    He  was  a  member  took  an  active  part  in  public  afiTaira,  and  waa  elected  a  member 

of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and  In  1768  was  speaker  of  of  ttie  Continental  Congress  in  July,  1776,  and,  with  others, 

the  Assembly  of  his  state.    He  was  a  fine  writer,  and  his  pen  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  second  of  An- 

waa  actively  employed  fai  the  cause  of  liberty.    He  wss  a  mem-  gust  following.    He  retired  from  Congress  In  1778.  and.  after 

bar  of  the  first  Continental  Coogreaa,  and  remained  In  that  taking  part  In  the  councila  of  his  native  aUte,  waa  elected 

body  until  the  close  of  1776,  when  he  took  the  field  aa  briga-  United  Statea  Senator  in  1789.    He  retired  ftom  public  life  in 

dier  of  militia.    He  waa  chosen  president  of  the  state  after  the  1801.  and  lived  In  the  enjoyment  of  accumulated  honors  and 

adoption  of  a  SUte  Constitution.    A  cancer  hi  the  cheek  finally  aocial  and  domcatle  happiness,  until  November  14, 1839,  when 

faicapacltated  him  for  business,  bis  health  rapidly  failed,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.    Mr.  Carroll  was  the 

he  died  early  in  1783,  in  the  fifty-third  year  af  his  sge.  \ux  survivor  ef  the  Signers  of  the  DedaraUon  of  Independence. 

Qeorgt  Read  was  bom  in  Maryland  In  1734,  and  waa  edu* 

cated  by  Dr.  Allison,  in  Philadelphia.    He  studied  law,  and  Vxboinia. 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  while  yet  a  youth.  He  commenced  Qtorgt  FFyfAs  waa  bora  hi  Elliabeth  county.  VirglnUi.  In 
practice  at  NewcMtle,  Delaware,  and  waa  soon  afterward  i72fl.  His  paienU  were  wealthy,  and  as  the  law  opened  a  field 
elected  a  member  of  the  Sute  Legislature.  He  was  chosen  a  for  disdnctlon.  he  chose  that  as  a  profession.  He  was  a  mem- 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreas  in  1774,  where  he  remain-  ber  of  the  Colonial  LegUlature  of  Virginia,  and  in  1775  was 
ed  for  several  yeara.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  elected  a  member  ot  the  Continental  Congress.  Like  other 
which  framed  a  State  Constitution  for  DeUware.  He  was  ap-  gigners  of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Wyrhe  sufiTercd  much 
pointed  an  admiralty  judge  to  1788.  In  1786,  he  was  a  member  from  foes,  especially  in  loss  of  property.  He  was  speaker  of 
of  the  firat  convention  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegatea  to  1777,  and  die  same  year 
In  1793  he  was  made  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  was  appointed  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  He  waa 
Delaware,  which  offlce  he  held  until  his  deatii.  In  the  autumn  afterward  appointed  chancellor,  and  filled  that  offlce  with  dls- 
of  1798,  to  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  tinction  for  more  tiian  twenty  yeara.    He  died  on  the  eighth 

TkomoB  M'Kean  wai  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  June,  1806,  to  the  eighty  first  year  of  his  age. 

to  1734.    He  waa  educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  and  entered  a  law  Riekard  Henry  Lu  was  bora  to  Westmoreland  county.  Vlr- 

offlce  at  an  early  age.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  glnia,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1732.    He  was  educated  in 

Congress  in  1765,  and  from  that  time  he  was  active  to  public  England,  and  soon  after  his  return.  In  1757,  he  was  elected  a 

afifaira.  always  on  tiie  side  of  popular  righta.    He  waa  chosen  member  of  the  Virgfaia  House  of  Burgesses.    He  was  elected 

a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  Delaware  in  1774.  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  1774,  and  to  1776  had  the  honor 

where  he  was  a  leader.    He  was  a  member  fbr  the  same  sUto  to  oflfer  the  resolution  declaring  the  colonlea  free  and  tode- 

In  1776,  and  voted  for  todependenee.    He  took  an  active  part  pendent    He  was  a  very  active  member  of  Congress  during  a 

to  military  afialra  during  the  war,  and  after  ita  close  he  was  greater  part  of  the  war.     He  was  appototed  United  States 

calted  to  fill  many  Important  civil  ofllcea.    He  was  preaident  Senator  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  offlce  be  filled 

of  Congress  In  1781.    For  twenty  years  he  was  chief  Justice  of  wiUi  great  ability.    He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  in 

Pennsylvania,  and  in  1799  was  elected  goveraor  of  tiiat  state,  the  sixty  second  year  of  his  age.    A  notice  of  Mr.  Ue's  birth- 

He  retired  ft^om  public  life  in  1812,  and  died  on  the  twenty-  place  may  be  found  on  page  423  of  this  votome. 

fourth  of  Juno,  1817,  to  tiie  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Tkomaa  Jrfftrton  was  bora  at  Shadwell  Albemarle  county, 

Virginia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1743.    He  was  educated  at 

MAXTtAND.  William  and  Mary  College,  flrom  which  he  early  graduated. 

AuMUsI  ChoM  was  bora  to  Maryland  on  the  seventeendi  ot  He  studied  law  with  George  Wythe,  and  when  a  very  young 

April,  1741.    He  received  a  good  classical  education  in  Balti-  man.  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar.    He  was  a  member  of  tiie  Vir 

more,  stodied  law,  and  commenced  its  practice  In  Annapolis,  ginla  legislature  before  the  Revolution,  where  his  talente  as  a 

He  soon  became  a  popular  and  distinguished  man.    In  1774  he  writer  were  appreciated.    He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 

was  chosen  a  member  of  tiie  Continental  Congress.    He  waa  Congress  in  1775,  and  In  1776  was  one  of  tiie  committee  ap 

re-elected  In  1775.  and  rematoed  a  member  of  tiiat  body  until  pototed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     ID 

1778.    In  1786  he  moved  to  Baltimore,  and,  two  yeara  after-  health  prevented  his  acceptance  of  an  embaasy  to  France,  to 
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wbich  bs  wu  ippDliitad  In  ITTB.    Ha  mi  elsctsd  lonnicr  tin  froin  oBcn  Ibe  fnOcnrliii  jar.    Ba  iHad  En  OetolKf,  KK, 

D(  VirghiLi  In  17T9.    Id  ITBl  be  nUrwl  from  putiUc  Ufe.udd«-  ■!  the  ige  orfort^^gtit  jiwi. 

TOMd  kii  Usu  to  llteiuTT  and  KleDUAo  panniu.    Ha  vm  tant  Jrmfli  i^iwai  waa  born  u  KlngMOD.  Kaw  Janrj.  In  1730.  ii>l 

[o  Fnnea  to  join  FniDklln  and  Aduu  Id  IISI.  ind  Id  1T83  aue-  tm  gdncileil  u  FriDcetoD  CoUrgc    Ha  pnpiriid  for  menu 

oosded  FnnUiD  *■  lolDlater  tb«re-    WaablD^loD  «ppDlnCf>d  tDa  lifa,  BoLerad  inccaaafnUj  upon  Ibtt  pnnolt  aid  at  EhB  ap- 

hiinSacntarTafBtatclnnSB.whIcboffiHbebeld  as  dJ  1103.  or  Iblnj,  locaud  al  Wilmtngun.  Nonb  Camlliia,  wbeta  hr 

Bain>e!octBd<ic»pniildniIof[)HUDiIedSUIealn  1797,  and  (odd  accnmulaled  a  fonans.     Ua  wai  ■  tuamber  of  the  Cokt 

In  leoi  m>  aleralad  to  tha  cbleF  maglilracj.    Ha  va>  n-  Blal  LcgUUlnre  agTsral  conaacutiia  jetn.  Bid  wm  eleettd  b^ 

alaclsd  bi  IgOS.  and  aftn  algbt  jaan  aarvica  ai  praddent.  be  tbc  Coatlncutal  CongnH  In  vnt.    He  eonDniiad  In  Uul  bod) 

raUred  from  pobllc  Ufa.    Ha  diad  on  Iba  fourth  of  Jnljr.  ISSS,  onUJ  1T7«,  whea  alcknea  eompallad Ura to Ioto.    BadM« 

it  iga.  Jul  ttlj  jean  aftar  •nMag  Ifag  lanUi  of  NoTember  of  that  jear.  hi  tha  UUalfa  jiu  of  Ui 

andaaal  a^a. 

illnealad  on  pagaa  547  aid  MS  of  Ibit  Tolunie.  JiA»  Pn*  waa  bora  Id  CaroUna  cosDlj,  Vlrgltrik,  on  tbr 

at  WUham  and  Harr  CoUego,  and  commoriced  hU  poliv  hot  a  alrang  mbid  oTcrcama  marrj  otvtaclca.    He  atoi^ed  la* 

iron  Id  17U,  wbeo  ha  wma  elacled  to  iba  Virginia  Lcfla.  with  Edmund  Pendlenm.  and  comDwoad  In  pnctka  la  ITfti 

.     Ua  wai  slacted  ■  mamber  dF  tha  Conllumtal  Coo-  Ha  want  [□  North  CaigliD*  la  177-1.  look  a  hl^  polltloo  •>  Ihi 


Id  me,  ant  bald  that  affloa  ontU  liaa.  >ban  ha  iraa  eleclad  ba  raturaad  h< 

gDiamor  of  Vtrxinia.    He  raCiiad  from  that  ottca  bi  1783.  but  tbe  war,  iDd  dM  in  Beplembar,  1' 

remained  active  In  public  life  until  bla  daaih,  which  vaa  caoied  of  lita  a^ 

b;  gnnt,  in  April.  1781.    Mr.  Hirriaon  wai  fathar  of  tha  bta 

W.  U.Hairiaoo.praaldantoflhaUolledStataL    Ilia  rsildaDce  South  CuoLiHa. 

la  deUneaInt  on  page  HI  of  thli  Totuma.  Eibcird  SxtUigi  wu  bora  in  Chariaaton  hi  Nomnbcr,  1719 

71«iuJValBK.Jiia.,iru  bora  atYork,Vlr^Dla,on  the tvsn-  HawuedurUed  at  Pilnciitoa. and  nudicd  law  wUb  bia  elifer 

IT  alxlb  of  Daoambai,  1738.  Ua  want  to  England  lo  ba  odo-  brother.  John.  Ua  completed  Ua  legal  eduallon  In  En^and 
iluraed  to  Amarina  tai  1773.  Is  1770,  at  tbe  age  of  Iwen 
,  he  waa  alscled  to  tba  CaDtineiital  C«freaa.    He  n- 

of  tha  CDDHnannl  ConfreH.    He  held  a  aeat  there  during  iba  1773.    He  wu  made  a  ptiaonar  at  CfaarleMgo  In  17S0.    Afiri 

Brat  half  of  the  war,  and  Id  17f<l  wu  elBoled  gaiemar  of  Vir-  bia  releue.  he  engaged  in  the  dntiEa  of  bla  pn>&aBiiii  unc: 

gUila.     lie  waa  acti>alj  engaged  In  a  milHarj  capacllj  al  Ibe  I7W,  when  be  wai  elected  gOTanur  of  Ibe  ataw.     He  dird  n, 

alepofVorktowD.wheDCornwalliaandbliannj  were  made  Ibe  twenlj-Oilrd  of  JaDBaiy.  leoO,  Id  tta  fillj-lint  ynr  of  hu 

I7i«,  In  tbe  BfUeth  year  o[  bit  age.    Hit  realdenca  la  deUneaud  TlamtM  Uifmmrd,  Jan.,  urn  bnra  in  SonlL  Carolina  In  I7«. 

DnpagaS!]  oC  thli  volome.  Anerrecelcinga  thurou^cluelcal  educatioo.heeoinnwDenl 

Francd  CVV/Mt  Lm  wu  born  In  Weatmoreland,  Virginia,  tbe  atudy  of  Ibe  law,     Ba  conpfetad  hia  legal  edncatkm  In 

DnibafbnrteaDth  of  October,  17M.    He  wu  educated  al  borne  England,  and,  relnnUng  lo  America  married  aad  aetilBd.    Hf 

bj  DocEor  Craig,     lo  1765  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  tbe  wu  an  earlj  opponent  of  Brlliih  opppaaaloH,  and  In  1775  wa« 

Virginia  HouH  of  Borgeaae^  Id  which  be  conthmed  a  delegate  alBcled  adrlegate  to  the  Coollnenta]  Congreaa.    lie  leQ  Ibv 

nntillT7S,wbe(ibBwuieDltallieCapIlncnlalCongreH.     He  body  in  1778.  to  fill  ■  judlcia]  Kat  In  bla  naUrs  atabt.     Ua  com 

remained  a  member  ofthal  body  until  1773.  when  be  retired  ID  mandcd  a  battalion  of  mUltla  during  tha  alege  of  CbaricAsa  ta 

priiate  Ulg.    Hinuelf  and  wife  died  of  pkioilijr  at  abuot  Ibe  1780.  waa  made  a  priaoner,  and  waa  eat  with  otbsra  to  9t  Aa- 

tanHtinie.    Mr.  Lee'a  death  occunrd  Id  April,  1797,  at  tbe  age  guatloe.    He  conllnned  In  piMIc  life  u  Judge  nuil  ITSe,  wbn 

of  eialT-lbree  jeara.  be  retired.    He  died  In  March,  1609.  In  the  aiilj-bxinb  Jmi 

Oirur  AvBicn  wu  bom  In  NewinBton.Vlrgtnla,  on  tbe  tenth  of  hia  age. 

oF  September.  173S,  and  waf  educated  at  William  and  Mar;  TksaMi  £r>cA. -Ana.,  waa  bora  In  Soulh  Caroliu  on  Ibe  Shh 

Collega.    Puaaeiaed  of  wealth,  he  want  to  Englaod,  where  be  of  Auguil,  1749.    He  waa  educated  in  England,  and  grmdualea 

remained  until  1760.  when  be  wu  called  lo  a  aeat  In  the  Vlr-  at  Cambridge  with  honor.    lie  atudied  law  In  London.  rcOni 

glnla  Houie  of  Burgeaiei.    Ha  dlitlnguiihed  hlmaelf  there  In  ed  home  Id  1773.  and  hDnxdIitely  took  an  actiTe  part  bi  pal 

17U.  when  Patrick  Hemyi  Stamp  ActrcHjIuiloni  agitated  the  iitca.    He  wu  appolDtcd  lo  Ibe  comnund  of  ■  compan;  bi  a 

AaaemblJ.   Ua  wu  elected  ID  inccecd  Pejlon  Randolph  bi  Ibe  Bouih  Caroltaia  regtment  Ui  17?^  and  wu  aoon  afterward  cfeci 

Condneutal  Coogreia  bi  177S.    lie  wu  actlie  in  the  Natlona]  ad  to  a  aeat  in  tba  OintiDenlal  Congreaa.    Hli  bsalih  failnl. 

Ueglilatare  aDd  Id  that  of  bii  own  ilate  until  hia  death.  wUch  aDd,  aoon  after  alRibig  hia  tignamre  to  the  Dedaratkin  of  Indr- 

occurredoD  the  Centb  of  October,  1797.  IhHD  the  clfecta  ofpri-  pendence,lie  returned  home.    With  hia  wite.  be  iall«i  for  tbr 

nljala,  la  the  ilili'lirat  year  of  bla  age.  Viet  Indiea  al  the  doae  of  1776.    The  reaacl  waa  Deaei  heard 
of  afterward. 

NoiTH  CaaoLDCA.  .^rUw  MUUl^n  waa  born  In  Soutt  Carolina  b  17U,    Ur 

William  Uovptr  waa  bora  in  Boeton.  Maiaacbuaetti,  od  the  graduated  al  Cambridge,  England,  and  returned  to  America  in 

KTrnleeuth  of  June,  I71S.    He  gndgaled  ai  Uanard  Colle^'^  1773.    He  waa  elected  a  member  of  Ibe  Council  of  Safety  ai 

in  1760.  and  then  commeDccd  the  aludT  of  law.    He  Tliited  Cbarleatoa  la  1773,  and  lo  1776  wu  aeat  a  dsl^ate  to  tbe  Coa 

North  Carolina  b  1767,  Hnental  Congreaa,    He  wu  in  Charleeton  when  It  wu  larm 

aDd  Sued  bla  permanenl  dered  la  the  Btitiah  in  1761.  wu  made  priaoner,  and  remained 

He  repreaented  thai  town  fortune  wu  melied  away  by  tbe  Brea  of  the  Retoladon.    Hf 

In  the  neneral  Aiaembly  waa  engaged  in  acUva  political  life  unill  hia  death,  wbldi  oc 

bi  1773.  aDd  Ibe  Dent  y  Far  oorted  on  tbe  Am  of  Jaouaiy.  1769.  in  the  forty  IbsrIhyruDi 

wu  elected  a  member  of  hia  age. 

Altar  afflilng  bit  name  in 

tha  DeclaratlDD  In  1776.  BiuanGwInti 

ba  reeigned  hia  leat,  In  edncated,  and  alter  being  nDgaged  In  meraniile  tuulDaaa  in  bl> 

barraumenla  of  bli  pri-  DraE  at  Charleatoo.  and  ajterward  purcbaaed  a  large  tract  of 

vate  aOalra.  and  returned  home.    He  waa  clecled  a  Judge  of  land  in  Georgia,  where  be  made  bia  permaaeni  leaidence,    Hr 

the  Fedenl  Conn  la  1766.  bui  lllhraldi  compelled  him  to  re  wu  a  delegate  for  Georgia  In  Ibe  Continental  Congreaa  in  177G. 

; ~~ 'T     ~     ~         ~      "      ■  ■  ,'"  "  ■  ■         ~"  but  letnmed  borne  aoon  after  aigning  tbe  Declaration  .of  Inde- 

J  'jnnj  Tr\'^  "umS^'iIi  ■"ii  1^1  nail  f  0^1  iTTiau  ■"  Vn^n "  I  *in  ifi^lrJ  pfndence.     Ba  aaalfled  In  frammg  Ibe  £late  Conatitotioo  01 

1.^  Mr  Burr.'of  WJfBi*|ifi*,  A-r  u.hdaBrb.  Georgia,  and  under  it  wu  elected  pnaldent  of  tbe  Mate,  an 
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dSm  cqnlnlcBl  to  ttiM  DrfsmnDr.    Bfbid  ■  qaamlvlth  Aogniu  on  tbs  •seoad  of  Fatnarj,  liOt,  la  tha  ilitT-fbanh 

Ocuenl  H'luKMli  wUeh  renlMd  Id  ■  dseL    OwiaHU  wu  jtu  at  bit  ige. 

Bwrullr  voBBdod,  iM  Ui  Ma  sodad  uOie  igt  ol  fartT-<t>  y .. 

I«s«HUIwMbarnliiCDBnaetJeullnl791.  RsgridDitad  Tm  Loiumi. 
U  Yala  CoUafa,  iludiad  tnMilcliiB.  ud  went  to  South  CaroUa*  Thi  LojiIMa  oF  tba  Raighitlan  wara  of  two  klndi.  Ktlia 
la  llaa.  Ha  nmaiad  lo  Owm^  mil  wu  pruOdw  tha  pro-  and  paulTa,  ud  tbaH  wara  ngdD  dlTUed  Into  two  eUuaaa  CKb, 
feuluD  of  ■  pliJllciiD  whan  the  Rarolulian  broka  oqt  Tba  the  marcnury  and  Iha  hi-neit  We  here  alHWhara  abtnyri 
pariah  o!  Bl  John'!  electad  him  lo  ■  mu  lo  the  ContlneDtal  Hiai  when  [ha  DeelaraHao  al  Independeiiea  waa  promnliatnl, 
Congreu  In  1773.  Oeorgll  IDOn  inerwaril  joined  the  eopfed<  Inanj  InBuenlil]  men,  who  were  full/  allia  to  tba  trnporlance 
eradon  orreiDlted  eolonlet,  and  Dr.  Hall  wai  electad  agenand  of  denundbig  from  Great  Britain  e  radreaa  oreilallnf  and  In. 
deLegale,  with  Gwinnett  and  Wallon.  Ua  raaidadat  IbeNonh  etaaalni  grleTaneea,  wen  not  prepared  to  trnouDce  all  alle- 
wfailo  tlie  BrltUh  held  potaaaaloD  ofGaorgia,  and  all  hla  prop-  flanoa.  and  Ihej  adhered  to  the  Intemti  of  tha  crown.  Tfaeae 
crtTWaacDnlUcatadtothecrowD.  He  ralonied  to  bli  adopted  fanned  ■  large  elaai  In  eierj  rank  In  HideCj,  and.  being  •elD- 
■Ute  In  17§!l,  and  wai  elected  goTarnor  tha  followiig  jaar.  aled  bj  eDnarlenliou  madiea.  cscninand  onr  Ihoniugb  re- 
tired front  public  llle.  HedledlnBurkecoBntTionMilDthe  lofal  Ibrongfaout  Ibe  conleU.  and  lufrered  aeieielr  In  ealle 
ililT'lhbd  J'ear  of  hii  aga.  when  Ibe  conteet  waa  ended.     Olban.  for  purpoaea  of  gain. 

Owrgi  WaUn  waa  born  In  Fradarlck  conn?,  Vlrglnta,  In  and  anme  to  Indulge  la  plunder  and  npine  under  legal  lanc- 

faa  went  tDOeorgia  and  CDiDoesead  tha  practlca  of  tha  taw.  charged  upon  the  whole  bodj  of  the  Lariliala.    The  Bereeil 

He  waa  elected  a  member  oftbe  Cootlneatal  CongraH  In  ITTd,  nnimaalllee  were  engendered,  and  common  ^uatloe  wu  de- 

aodlrmained  actifa  bi  that  bodf  nndl  naar  tha  cIok  of  ITTg,  thmned-     The  Wbigi.  who  auOered  dreadfullT  at  the  handa  of 

wbao  ha  ralnmed  home.    Ue  wai  woonded  and  made  prU-  marauding  Toriee,  haled  the  Ter;  name  of  Lorallil.  and, 

oaeratBarannahwbeDilwaatakenbf Campbell.    InOclober,  through  the  Inalniniestalltj  of  cooHacallon  acta   and  nlher 

ITn,  he  wai  elected  goremor  of  Ibe  atato.  and. In  1780  waa  meaiurei,  the  iDuacanl  ware  oftaa  punlibed  for  tha  Crimea  of 

a^aln  acnt  to  Coofroai.    He  waa  again  goremor  of  Georgia,  tha  guUtr,    Bnl  whao  peace  cama,  and  aolmoaltlai  tub^dsd- 

Ihen  cblaf  Juttlca.  and  in  1798  waa  a  United  Biatoa  Senator.  Jnailca  bore  iwa;,  and  much  propertr  wu  rettond.    Yet  the 

There  ha  remaioed  one  faar,  and  then  raHnd.    He  died  at  elalmi  of  tba  Biltlib  commliaionen  In  negotiating  the  trealT 
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or  paua,  to  lBd«mUj  Ibr  the  Lof^lrt*  bj  Uu  Unltid  BtUca     hli  (klbw,  ud  !•  >M);  lolilled  Id  lbs  n^eet  vid  twiiBim 

pmmmeut,  coaldsotbe  illowed,  for  tt  wu  Juul; trtnad  Ihu     oT  etu;  Amaricu,  ■(  tbo  on);  IbnarcliiUI  of  llw  i^aUi 

nichUUlani  of  the  Tnrin.  u  tlm  liuer  hid  doua  by  catifiKi-     coueDied  to  ths  pubUcuioD  of  hla  porlnll  in  ilia  Fiold-Book. 
OoBaudlfaecaoHquniGeaDfailla.  'Hu  IbllowlDg  briaf  ikateh  of  hli  Ufa  to  from  lbs  pm  of  u  li- 

lt i>  aaUinalAd  bj  BtUnE-  tbit  u  laut  twmcj  tbomuid  Lojr-     (gcthmUB  frlsod : 
•llNi  took  i)p  unu  toi  lbs  king  diuicg  tba  wu.    The  IrK  or-        ColoMitHiitfi  Uncsr  wu  be 
j^iii#»rtniw  trere  ODder  Qoiernon  Danmon  and  Mutia ;  and 
b«iidai  IboH  under  Butler  nod  Jobnion,  Ld  Naw  York,  and 
Culsnel  FcrfuoD,  M  KlDf'i  UountdD,  there  wore  nreDtj'DiDa 
or  tUr^  r«|fDiftnt%  reguUrlj  oflScered  uid  enroUed.t    Tbeee 

Mr*  tvere  truulartDd  to  tliB  rofolBT  artoj  end  contlqiied  1b 
nrrlos  for  lUe.    Otben,  ksi  liimiuti%  weoi,  wjib  ■  boil  of 

ehleflr  to  «a>(  Scoli*  ud  New  Bnoewlck.  ud  lbs  Beotbora 
onai  la  tbe  Bahuoie,  Florid*,  ud  Ibe  Brilltta  WeM  [odlo. 
Mesj  alao  went  to  EogUnd,  ud  lor  jctn  Ihey  were  Lmportii- 
ulB  pntlllaniin  bi  ths  guTenaaiil  lor  nllel  The  oOoen  gea- 
enlli  rseeliH]  balf  pay. 

Towud  the  do«  of  ITS!),  ■  cemraJlHH  of  Pirllamem  wu 
eppolDted  lo  inaml  lo  Ibe  clalnu  of  Ibo  LojallJIa.    Tbe  roHilt  / 

of  Ibelr'lDieellgiilloDe  wu  to  dsnjr  lbs  cUrai  nf  HiiBe  who 
bed  eliwdj  Tscsiied  ild,  ud  lo  ellow  mors  ta  oihen  of 
giHler  worO.    Bjr  Ibelr  doeldoa  In  Jane,  11BI.  £43,813  per 


UjrelUlpeiuloiisn. 
0(ii,thUapeniuiiei 
which  mntlBaad  (br 

Theelaboa 
ahBoateoai 

jeera.    On  tbe 

■ppolntHi, 
wentTflflh 

ofllareh.im.theB 
•1UT-Ihraa.andtba 

bMt  faj  Ihem  wie  X 
£!WM,183.    The  e 
poR^  bon  Ume  Ic 

amouDl  of  propertT  elilmsd  lo  bars  been 
Ifit&Sm.  bsildas  debt!  to  Ibe  amoont  of 

Ume,  ud  In  ITOO  Parllamenl  Kttled  tbe 

wlyjVloiwUUiniii/ Aims'*  won  die  the  charader  of  her  (OB.    He  wat  educated  at  WUUui] 

ong  the  LojalUla,  "aq  upparallelcd  luluice  of  Uarj  College  daring  Lta  palvdcal  daja,  wbOe  ander  As  cbaifB 

J  and  Juitice  In  a  niHoii  which  bad  expended     of  Blihop  Hadlaon.    For  a  lonj  ■wiaB  of  jean  br ' — * 

hundred  ud  ditaeo  mUlloiu  of  doUin  In  the  wu.'l  of  lbs  mllllU  o(  hla  nalJTe  cobUt  (SpotttjlTK 

A  mlnnte  account  of  the  Lajallela.  thalr  iggreialDni,  luffBT-  twgntj  jeari  be  wia  u  actlis  magl^ls.    For 

Ingi.  clalnu,  and  Indemaltlea,  at;  bs  found  Ui  (he  Klaiorlcal  Utb  jsar*  Colonel  Hemr  repreaenled  bl*  dl 

Eaaj  prefixed  to  Sablno'i  biographical  iketghet  of  Ibe  Amsr-  ^la  Leglalature.  when,  prvferrljig  the  i 

beaa  LojtlWa,  to  Ihe  hocori  and  tnrmoila  of  aSee,  he 

„...  He  wta  uoB  afterward  electsd  prealdsDI  of  Ibe  Braoeb  Bank 

*'"'  of  Virginia,  located  at  Frederlckabarg.  whleh  audoB  be  bM 

Tm  FomB-CHii.D  of  ths  Rmnua.  cmUnued  lo  BU  nniU  Ihe  preaenl  Ilinc,    Tfamngh  Ufe  Coloael 

On  Ibe  afth  of  April.  1771,  tbe  Contlneiittl  Congreis,  after  Usrcer  hta  enjcjed  good  health,  and  bai  erer  be«i  diiliiigiil^ 

moiling  ID  erect  appropriate  mounmenU  u  tbe  memarr  of  ed  far  energetic  and  malhadlcat  txulneia  bablti.    He  li  mw 

Osnsrala  Wuaiii  and  Uuch.  Ihe  Dril  in  Beaton,  and  the  tolbf  asTenlj^oTtnibjearofhiaage;  udaiihe-B«tiTBoi," 

Bscood  in  FrederlckibarK  Virginia,  alao  reaolied  "  lliat  the  hii  ealate  near  Frodcrlckaburg,  be  biea  Id  dignified  eaaa.  oae 

eldeetHMofOvusnl  Warren,  ud  the  jouogBataoD  of  General  of  ibe  few  mnalolng  •pedmena  of  a  Virginia  genlkiinu  of  tba 

Uereer,  be  educated  from  Oiia  time  al  tbe  eapenie  of  lbs  oldachool    HeialhelaniunlTDr  of  blifatber'ifanillj.whU 

Uulled  Statea."^    The  mooumenu  hare  neTcr  boon  creeled,  cteitialed  of  fonr  aou  and  a  dughter. 

but  the  promlaea  to  tbe  Uvlng  were  faiEbfall;  perfarraed.    Tba  .« 

•■oDngeat  »n  of  Qeoeral  Mercer'  waa  born  about  alimeDtba  ''^- 

B  the  falber  made  hia  wlU|  and  Jolssd  die  arm;  of  palilolh  AttToonaraa  of  WamiHaTon'l  Ut>  G 
'     a  the  pobllcallQB    "  ' 


yf  Bmcx  lbs  pnbllcatiaB  ofthe  aceonnt  c 

C^>^                    Xf            y  .  ton'.  LIfc  Ouard.  on  page  1»  ef  tbia  .ol 

^-/V^                  Jr         yf^^  raeel.ed  from  Bchuyler  Colfaa,  Eaij,  | 

<^  Ot-C-  S-^^a-^^7'  ■^V'^t^.-^y'"^  General  CoMai  (wbo  waa  lbs  eommm 

j^                                                         *-^  Guard  during  the  lait  jeara  of  Ibe  war). 


grandaoa  ol 


re  monlha  old  whso  tfie  hero  Ul  In  battle  at  here  of  Ibe  corpa  In 

■■  finFarrsi.jrJij  TriBifi  nil.im .  ^ii^B  nn  bad  ad*a(iced  with  tbe  nudcratauding  that  thcj  were  lo  wale 

IT*  ib«  mntm  al  ouaj  «r  ih*H  carp*,  piwcrrid  by  Sk'  for  rvlmbuneincnl  DntU  tbe  corpa  waa  paid  bj  Cnngreaa.    Col- 

^^'I^n^.^T^^^i^ai'til.iu^i'^^-  celled  fram  Ihe  paTmaitsr  general."   ItappwabrlbeaDoiat 

ami  ia«  "«™«i  Amntui  R^nnij  Ui  Kii«'<  Hal-  "el  opposlto  sach  man'a  ilgnaliire  or  "maii"  (tor  aeteral  of 

BDnik  cirulin.  Roj.lirt.,  iw  Konli  Camilla  H«lilaiid  Ibem,  it  will  be  obierTsd.  CDold  onlf  make  their  mark).  Ihal 

Mili.KwJ.rMrVtJ-cil-Fii]  iMBnu^L^l  toa  jomminder  ud  bla  lleolentnl.  twenty-ail  dollar!  and  aiatj 

n-  ib^MQrth  ^r^^  vaiaDiHii"ih*  owrna  Larit-  csDla  each;  sergeanta. ten  dollara  each;  corporala  and  dnm- 

U4'  VnlBhUvrh   T«  ttm*  itt,t  >•'  add*a  iba  Vawfcrt  msra,  asTsn  dollan  and  tbirlj  centi  eaab ;  dmnHnajor  <Diih 

III  Nn  intknlnii  lb  aBDCBUl  Lcrikui  w«i-  Huning).  nine  dollari;  and  priTatsa,  nil  dofiara  and  ilnT 

I  Jslian'i  B<i«l  Qmai.  u>l  •••■•laai  conpaaHi  tl  cm,  g^i,    1  haie  grouped  Oie  aniognpbs  aa  doaelj  u  pna- 

c<>)«alUk*aUllaaklM<,(ll.>T«v^  alble.ioealoeeonomlie.paea.    lamilaotodrtnedlDlCr.Col. 

Ill  n-i.il  H.iLi.  T  u.ifi.l  fr-n  *■  -ILr^'^'i^  fcxior  Ihelbllowingbrief  ikileb  of  the  pabfc  Hie  of  «■  "cap- 
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0«iieral  WnUam  CoUn  WM  boni  in  Coaaeetievt  aboitt  1700. 
Afc  the  sfB  of  MTenteen  jean  lie  was  fairnnitrioiKd  a  Ueotm. 
aot  in  the  CoDtiaentBl  army.  He  wat  mod  afterward  telected 
bj  Wadihigton  **  Captain  Conunandant  of  the  ConnnaiMier-ia' 
diieTt  Oaard.**  WMliington  heceme  rnnch  attMhed  to  Coilha^ 
■nd  oftea  iharad  hie  tent  and  table  with  hln.    Among  man j 


tokens  of  the  ehleTs  regud,  hie  fuiOj  yet  poitewee  a  eU- 
▼er  stock  bockle,  set  with  paste  brilliants.  Colfax  was  at  the 
sttrrender  of  ConiwaUiSi  and  et  the  cloee  of  the  war  settled  in 
Pompton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Hester  Schuyler,  a 
coQsIn  of  General  Philip  Schvyler.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Goremor  Howell,  In  1793,  general  and  comraaiider'In-chlef  of 
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tht  mUlHA  of  Nflir  Jenejr.    H0  wu  a  presidflsllft]  alAclor  bi  af  Bar^fln  «HiDtj,  wfalch  ofllDe  ha  bald  until  fall  dekth,  *1 

ITH,    Ha  wH  eeounlHiaiml  brigalisr  gaaBral  of  Iht  hnmj  aceumd  In  18%  u  ths  igs  of  MTDBIj-elfhl  Ton-    Ha 

BluH  In  ISIO,  and  wu  utlTa  during  His  MrHer  pniodi  Of  Uw  borinl  (rilh  millUi?  hoDOn. 
warofiaiS-    Us  WH  appointed  ■JudgB  of  lbs  CcmmoDPleo 
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X. 

CONTUffKMTAL  LOTmT. 

On  the  fint  of  NoTember,  1776.  the  Continental  CoogreM  re- 
•olved  "That  a  inm  of  money  be  ralaed  by  way  of  lottery  for 
defraying  the  expenaea  of  the  next  campaign,  the  lottery  to  be 
drawn  in  Philadelphia."*  A  conmiittee  wai  appointed  to  u^ 
range  the  aame,  and  on  the  eighteenth  reported  the  following 
•cheme: 

To  conalat  of  100,000  tlcketi,  each  divided  into  four  billeta, 
and  to  be  drawn  in  foor  clanea. 

FiUT  Class,  at  $10  each  baiet=$l,000,000.  Priiei:  1  of 
tlO.000 ;  2  of  ISOOO  •,  30  of  $1000 ;  400  of  $500 ;  20,000  of  #20. 
Carried  to  the  fourth  class,  t200,00a 

ScooND  Class,  at  $20  each  billet=$3,000,00a  Prix$$ ;  1  of 
•20,000;  2of $10,000;  lOoffSOOO;  lOOof  $1000;  820of|S00; 
20.000  of  $30.    Carried  to  the  fourth  class.  $500,000. 

Thibo  Class,  at  $30  each  billets=$3,000.000.  Prha:  1  of 
$30,000;  lof$Sa000;  2  of  $15,000;  2  of  $10,000;  10of$5000; 
200  of  $1000 ;  lOOOof  $500 ;  2000  of  $40.  Carried  to  the  fourth 
clasa,  $900,000. 

FouBTH  Class,  at  $40  each  bmet=:$4.000,00a  PHu$:  1 
of  $50,000 :  2  of  $25,000;  2  of  $10,000 ;  10  of  $5000 ;  100  of 
$1000;  200  of  $500 ;  1000  of  $300 ;  15.000  of  $200 ;  20,000  of 
$50.  Brought  from  the  first  three  daases,  $1,600,000.  Total, 
$5,000,000. 


Tbia  lottery  was  intended  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  on  loan, 
bearing  an  annual  interest  of  four  per  cent,  which,  with  the 
sums  arising  from  deductions  of  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  each  class,  making  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  use. 
The  drawer  of  more  tiian  the  minimum  prize  in  each  class 
was  to  receive  either  a  Treasury  Bank-note,  payable  in  fire 
years,  with  an  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent,  or  the  pre- 
emption of  such  billets  in  the  next  succeeding  class.  This 
was  optional  with  the  adyenturers.  Those  who  should  not 
call  for  their  prlzea  within  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing were  considered  adventurers  in  the  next  succeeding  class. 
Seven  managera  were  appointed,  who  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy agents  in  the  different  states  to  sell  the  tickets.  The  first 
drawing  was  decided  to  be  made  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first 
of  March,  1777,  but  purchasers  were  comparatively  few  and 
tardy,  and  the  drawing  was  postponed  fit)m  time  to  time. 
Various  impediments  continually  presented  themselves,  and 
the  plan,  vi^ch  promised  such  success  at  the  beginning,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  failure.  Many  purchasers  of  tickets  were 
losers  ;  and  this,  lilce  some  odier  financial  schemes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  productive  of  much  hard  feeling  toward  the  Fed- 
eral government  The  adventurers  in  the  Continental  Lotr 
tery  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  very  few  of  the  tickets 
are  left  The  one  here  counterfeited  was  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Pettis,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


Mim^'^y^i 


CLASS    (be    FIRS 

<^*^.  HIS  TICKET  entitles  the  Bearer  to  receive  f 
^  T  1  fuch  Prize  as  may  be  drawn  againil  its  Num-  Z 
^V*.^  ber.  according  to  a  Refolution  of  CONGRESS,  ^ 
paffed  at  Philadelphia,  Nmember  i8,  ^n^^^a,c^i^n^^ 

N.  S 


XI. 
Tm  EMOLtSH  STAxn. 

t 

Trs  annexed  engraving  represents  one  of  thok  famous  gov- 
ernment stamps,  manufac- 
tured for  the  American  mar- 
ket in  1765.  The  impression 
was  made  upon  durk  blue 
paper,  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  commonly  known  as 
Utbacea  paper,  to  which  was 
attached  a  narrow  strip  of  tin 
foil,  represented  by  the  light 
oblong  in  the  engraving.  The 
ends  of  the  foil  were  passed 
through  the  parchment  or 
paper  to  which  the  stamp 
was  to  be  attached,  flattened 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  the  rough 
device  and  number  of  the 
stamp,  seen  in  the  following  cut  pasted  over  it  to  secure  it 

The  device  of  the  stamp  was  a  double 
Tudor  rose,  inclosed  by  the  Royal 
Garter.  Above  tiila  was  a  crown,  and 
below  was  named  the  money  value  of 
the  stamp.  The  specimen  here  given 
was  a  shilling  stamp. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  revenue  by 
the  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
in  America  was  promulgated  almost 
forty  years  before  its  final  develop- 
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ment  hi  legislative  enaetnient  in  1765.  Sir  Wniiam  Keith  ad- 
vised the  policy  as  early  as  1728.  In  1739  the  London  mer* 
chants  adviaed  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  meaaure.  and  public 
writers  from  time  to  time  suggested  various  schemes  predi- 
cated upon  tho  aame  idea.  In  1750,  Douglas,  in  his  work  on 
British  America,  recommended  the  levying  of  a  stamp  duty 
upon  all  legal  writings  and  instruments.  Dr.  Franklin  regard- 
ed the  plan  favorably ;  and  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland, 
was  confident  in  1754.  that  Parliament  would  speedily  mske  a 
statue  for  raising  money  by  OEieans  of  stamp  duttea.  Lieuten- 
ant-governor Delancey  spoke  in  favor  of  it  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  in  1755,  and  the  following  year,  Governor  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  urged  Parliament  to  adopt  a  Stamp  Tax. 
The  British  press  urged  the  measure  in  1757,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently stated  that  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually might  thua  be  drawn  from  the  colonies,  without  the  tax 
being  sensibly  felt  But  William  Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the 
recommendation,  for,  like  Walpole  twenty-five  years  before^ 
he  preferred  to  draw  money  into  the  treasury  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  liberal  commercial  policy  toward  the  Americana. 
Notwithstanding  public  opinion  in  England  appeared  to  be  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  measure,  it  was  not  proposed  by  tiie 
ministry  until  1764.  It  became  a  law  in  1765,  and  was  repeal- 
ed in  1766.  Had  not  ministers  been  deceived  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  atupid  and  selfish  royal  governors  in  America, 
it  probably  would  never  have  been  enacted.  Those  men  were 
frequentiy  too  indolent  or  indifferent  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  temper  of  the  people.  Regarding  the 
mass  as  equally  servile  as  their  fiatterers,  they  readily  com- 
mended that  fatal  measure  which  proved  the  spark  that  light- 
ed the  fiamea  of  Revolution,  and  severed  forever  the  pohtieal 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  thirteen  of  her  Ameri* 
oai*  eolonies. 


